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A Letter from Hector BerUoi to Liut (1843) 

[Tiom "AmfaUtfcAf. Wandtrwigdunk Deuttdiimtd,**} 



On my return irom Hechinj^en, I remained 
■everal days In Stuttjrart, exposed to new em- 
barrassments. • • • • I had written to Weimar, 
bat receired no reply, and this I was obliged to 
awfiit before I made a decision. 

Ton know ^ot, dear Liszt, this trouble of nn- 
certainty ; it is all the same to yon whether you 
can count upon a complete orchestra in any city, 
which you think of Tisiting, oi^not; whether the 
theatre is closed, if the intendant will place it at 
your disposal, and other like contingencies. 
Proudly you can exclaim,. like Louis XIV. : "I 
am the orchestral I am the chorus I 'At my 
grand piano I sing, dream, rejoice, and Jt» excels 
in its rapidity the nimblest bows. Like the or- 
chestra, it has its whispering flutes, and pealing 
horns, and without any preparation can, like 
that, breathe the eTening breeze from its siWery 
clouds of magic chords and tender melodies. It 
requires no scenes, no decorations, no spacious 
stage ; I need not weary myself with tedious re- 
hearsals; I want neither a hundred, lior fifty, nor 
twenty assistants ; I need not one, and can even 
do without music. A large hall, a grand piano, 
and I am master of a whole audience. Applause 
resounds through the room." When his memo- 
ry awakens brilliant fantasies under his fingers, 
shouts of enthusiasm welcome them. Then he 
sings Schubert's Ave Maria^ or Beethoven's Ade- 
laidet and every heart bounds to meet him, eve- 
ry breath is hushed in agitated silence, in sup- 
pressed amazement. Then, high in air, ascends 
the thundering strife and glittering finale of these 
mighty fireworks. And the acclamations of the ad- 
miring public Now, amid a shower of wreaths 
and blossoms, the priest of harmony ascends his 
golden tripod ; beautiful maidens approach, to 
kiss with I ears the hem' of his garment; to him be- 
longs the sincere admiration of earnest minds, as 
well as the inroluntary homage of the envious ; 
to him bend noble fbrms, to him bow hearts, who 
do not comprehend their own emotions. And 
the next day, baring poured forth the inexhaust- 
able treasure of his inspiration, be hastens away, 
leaving behind him a glittering train of glory 
and enthusiasm. It is a dreaml. One of those 
golden dreams which one has when he is named 
Liszt or Paganini. 

On the other hand, what trials, what unthank- 
ful labor, what recurring annoyances must the 
composer undergo, who travels to produce his 
own works. Does any one comprehend what 
torture the rehearsal is to him." 

First, he has to bear the cold looks of the mn- 
sidaos, who hate to be troubled on his account, 
and to be obliged to practise more than usual* 
"What does the Frenchman want here." "Why 
doesn't he stay at home." So they show their 
ill-wilL However, they take their places ; but, 
at the first glance at the orchestra, the composer 
observes empty seats. He asks the reason of the 



leader. <^The first clarinet is sick ; the 'cello has 
the croup ; the bassoons are op parade, and forgot 
to ask leave of absence ; the drum has sprained 
his wrist ; the harp does not come to reheairsal, 
because he must have time to study his part." &c. 
Then they begin ; the notes are read, as well as 
they can, and in time twice as slow as that of the 
composer. Nothing is so horrible for him, as this 
dragging of the rhythm 1 At last his instinct gets 
the upper hand, his enthusiasm carries him 
away, he hastens the tempo and reaches 
unintentionally the right movt^ment * of the 
piece ; now what disorder breaks loose ! What 
frightful discords rend his ears and heart! 
He must stop and resume again the slow time, 
going through the long passages piecemeal, whose 
free and rapid course ho had so often directed 
elsewhere. But even this is not enough. Not- 
withstanding the slow time, the wind instruments 
make the greatest discord; he tries to discover 
the reason. 

**The trumpets alone 1 if you please. . . Well 
what is the matter ? the third is written, and you 
play the chord of the second. The second trum- 
pet (in C) has D. Sound the D. — Very well. 
The first has C, and then F. Your C, if you 
please ! Horrible ! You are playing B !" "No, 
I am playing as it is written." "Not at all; you 
are playing B." "I am playing C." "In what 
key is your trumpet?" "In £ flat." "Tbafs 
where it is, the F trumpet is directed." *'So I It 
is clear enough, I beg your pardon." 

* 'Now ! what a devil of a noise are you mak- 
ing, Mr. Drummer ?" "I have a fortissimo, sir I" 
"By no means 1 a mezzo forte. There are not 
two F's, only M and F. Besides you are using 
wooden drumsticks, and yon must exchange them 
for covered ones. That is as different as day and 
jiight" We don't know what you call covered 
drumsticks, said the leader, we have no other than 
the ordinary ones I" "So I tbouj^ht, I brought 
some with me from Paris, you will find a pair on 
the table. Now are we in order ? Heavens I 
that is twenty times too loud, you have no inutes 
on." '*We hftve none. The leader forgot them ; 
but we will have them to-morrow," etc. 

Afier three or four hours of similar worrying, 
not a single comprehensible effect is brought out. 
Everything is ragged, stubborn, false, lifeleas, 
flat, out of tune, horrible I And under this im- 
pression the eighty musicians are released, tired 
and dissatisfied, telling everywhere that they do 
not understand the meaning of such music ; it is 
like a chaos, an infernal noise, such as they never 
heard before. The next day shows no apprecia- 
ble progress ; but, on the third, it begins to be 
more apparent, and then the poor composer be- 
gins to breathe more jreely. . The fundamentsl 
harmonies stand out in bold relief; the rhythms 
clear up ; the melodies sound sportive or lament- 
ing ; the united mass gets more interested ; after 
all the tottering and stammering, the orchestra is 
more self reliant, grows bolder, firmer, gives the 
true expression, and goes on in steady ranks like 
ai^army of brave soldiers. 



With comprehensioir, comes courage to the aston- 
ished musicians. The composer requests a fourth 
rehearsal. His assistants, the best men in the 
world, at heart, cheerfully assent. Now,j^a< lux! 
" Take care of the eigne !" "Have you no farther 
anxiety ?" "No ! only give us the right tin\e." 
' Via I and it is light ! the idea shines out, the 
work is understood. The orchestra rise and 
loudly applaud the composer; the leader con* 
gratulates him ; the inquisitive come but of their 
hiding places, and approach under cover of the 
confusion, to look at the foreign master,' whom 
they at first took for a wild, or crazy man. . 

Now the poor man needs rest ; but at this time 
care and attention are doubly necessary. Pencil 
in hand, he must journey from desk to desk, and, 
instead of the French marks of expression, sub- 
stitute those written in German ; in the wind 
parts, instead of, en r^, en r^ hemol en fa diice^ he 
mutt write, in C, in D, tn i>es, in Fie, A solo 
for the English horn must be transposed for the 
oboe,because they have not the former instrument 
in the orchestra, and the oboe player cannot trust 
himself to transpose. He must hear the choruses, 
and singers again separately, if they were not 
reliable. Then the audience assembles, and the 
hour jirrives. Wearied in soul and body, he as- 
cends to the conductor's desk, ^hardly able to 
stand, until the applause of the public, f he exf 
citement of the playing, and his love for the 
work inspire -him. Then success follows. In 
such a moment as this, I maintain, Ihe composer 
lives a life in his musical creation, which is whol- 
ly unknown to the mere performer. 'With what 
passionate enthusiasm does he give himself up to 
play the orcheetra \ How he presses, hurries^ sab- 
dues this huge, roaring instrument! His at- 
tentiveness is redoubled ; he has his eye every- 
where, his voice commands the entrance of voices, 
and instruments ; op, down, left, right ; his arm 
hurls out formidable harmonies, which, like glit- 
tering fire-balls, vanish in the distance, then sud- 
denly, at the pause, he stills the excited waves. 
All eyes are fixed on him, arm and breathsus- 
pended, they await the rignal. . . . he listens a 
moment to the silence. . . . then again lets loose 
the raging tempest, which he for a moment had 
controlled. 

LuetentMVBntofl t«np«iitatMqiM wnon 
■opcriopramU, M Tinolii ft OMWN ftvnat. 

And, in the great Adagios, with what delight 
does he rock on the waves of smooth hunonies ! 
How he listens to the hundred united voioes, 
singing tiie hymn of his love, his laments over 
the present or grief for the past, which he had 
confided only to night and solitade 1 At sach 
moments, and only then, the oomposer entirely 
foi^ets the audience; he listens to the music, crit- 
icizes it carefully ; and with him, his assistants 
about him, are afiTected by it; the public is too 
far removed to share his feelings. Does his heart 
beat under the poetical influence of the melody ? 
does his eye moisten,' and does he see near him 
sparkling teardrops of emotion.? Then the goal 
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18 reached, the celestial rej;ion of art is opened : 
earth is nought to him ! 

And at the close of the concert, when the tri- 
umph is won, a hundred times greater is his hap- 
piness, which all share, who have stood and 
foujrht beside him. 

But you great virtuosos, who are princes and 
kings, hj the grace of Grod, are born to sit upon 
thrones ; whereas the composer is obliged to ob- 
tain the mastery by earnest combat and con- 
quest. But, indeed, the hardships and dangers 
of (he struggle enhance the glory and splendor of 
the victory ; and perhaps he would be happier 
than you, but that the forces are not always at 
his command. 

This was a long digrt^ssion, dear Liszt, and I 
almost forgot the continuation of my trawls in 
thus chatting. Here it is. During the two days 
that I remained in Stuttgart, waiting for letters 
from Weimar, there was a brilliant concert given 
in the dancing hall, under Lindpaintncr*s direc- 
tion, in which I had an opportunity of remarking 
the coldness with which, in general, the German 
public regard the greatest compositions of Beet- 
hoven. The Overture to Leonora^ a truly coloe- 
sal work, was performed with wonderful precis- 
ion and effect, and hardly applauded at all ; and 
in the evening at the hotel table, I heard a gen- 
tleman complain that they did not give a sym- 
phony of Haydn, instead of such frightful music, 
witliout any melody ! 1 1 Truly we have no such 
''old fogies" {PhUuien) any longer in Paris I 

When, at last, I received a favorable answer 
from Weimar, I set out for Carlsruhe. I would 
have given a concert there, but the conductor, 
Strauss, told me, I should have to wait eight or 
ten days, on account of an engagement which the 
direction had made with a Piedraontese flutist 
So I hastened to reach Mannheim, out of respect 
to the great flute. 

Mannheim is a quiet city, very level and regu- 
larly built ; but I do not believe that a passion 
for music disturbs the slumbers of the inhabitants. 
There is a large singing academy, a good theatre, 
and a small, but eflicient orchestra. The direc- 
tion of the singing academy, and of the orchestra, 
is confided to the younger Lachner, brother of 
the composer, a quiet, timid man^ and a modest 
and talented artist. He soon arranged a con- 
cert for me, but I have forgotten the programme. 
1 only recollect that I wished to perform my 
second symphony, ^^HarMy" and that in the first 
rehearsal, the finale **r OrguHi^ to be- omitted, 
because the trombones were not able to execute 
their part in this movement. Lachner was great- 
ly disappointed, as he said he wished to hoar the 
entire representation ; but I assured him that it 
would be idle to persist in it, on account of the 
incapacity of the trombones, and with such weak 
Tielinstbe finale would have no effect. The 
first three movements of the symphony went well 
and made a lively impression on the public. The 
Grand-duchess Stephanie, who honored the con- 
cert with her presence, was delighted with the 
characteristic points of the **Pilgrim March," and 
especially with the «* Serenade in the Abroari,** 
in which she thought she could recognize the 
quiet repose of the beautiful Italian nights. The 
Tiola solo was skilfully performed by the orcbes- 
tr* viola player, whose modesty will not permit i 
him to make any pretensions to Tirtuosity. I 
found in Mannheim a very good harpist, an excel- 
lent oboist, who played the English horn pretty 



well, and an expert violoncellist named Heine- 
fetter, a relation of the well known singer, and 
also good trumpet players. There was no ophi- 
uleide. To supply this instrument, so necessary 
for all new great compositions, Lachner had sub- 
stituted a tenor valve-bassoon, which reached 
down to the low C and B. In my opinion, it 
would have been more simple to have procured 
an ophideide, and it certainly would have been 
more appropriate, since these two iastruments so 
little resemble each other. I was able to attend 
the rehearsals at the singing academy but once ; 
the members generally had yery fjood voices, but 
they are not particularly musical, and do not 
read well. 

During my stay in Mannheim, Mile. Sabine 
Ueincfetter appeared in Norma, I had not heard 
her since she left the Italian Opera in Paris. She 
still possessed a powerful voice, and a certain fa- 
cility in singing ; but she sometimes forced her 
voice, until the tones were unpleasant to the ear. 
But even with these faults* she met with few ri- 
vals among the Germans, for she was an accom- 
plished singer. 

The time passed very heavily at Mannheim, 
notwithstanding the kind attention of a French- 
msn, Mons. Desir^ I^emire, whom I had met 
( ight or ten years before in Paris. It strikes one, 
how foreign to an artistic life are the manners 
of tlie people, and the looks of the place. And 
music is regarded only as a pleasant pastime, in 
which to dispose of idle hours. Besides, it rained 
steadily ; in the neighborhood of my dwelling, 
the tower clock sounded in minor, and from the 
tower a shrill sparrow-hawk pierced my ears ear- 
ly and lato. Then I longed for that poet-city 
whither I was called by letters from my honored 
countryman Ch^lard, and Lobe. fLobe, that type 
of a true German artist, whose worth and sincer- 
ity you, as I know, have had opportunities of 
proving. 

And now I am on the Rhine again — ^I met 
Guhr. — He swore. — I took leave. — ^In Frankfort, 
a moment with Hiller. The performance of his 
**{>estruction of Jerusalem" is about to take place. 
— Away I went with a bad sore throat. — I fell 
asleep on the road. — A horrible dream . . . which 
you shall not hear. — Weimar I I arrived, quite 
ill. — In vain Lobe and Cb^lard tried to set me 
right Preparations for a concert. — Arrange- 
ments for the first rehearsal. — 111 humor vanishes 
and I am well agHin. 

Here it is quite different. Here I am delight- 
ed. I find inthe air something of literary feel- 
ing, of artistic life. The look of the city equals 
all my expectations ; repose, light, air, and drea- 
my contentment, enchanting neighborhood, beau- 
tiful streams, shady hills, and smiling valleys. 
How my heart beat at every st^ I Here is 
Goethe's dwelling ; here the summer-house where 
the Grand-duke shared in the learned conversa- 
tion of Schiller, Herder and Wieland. This 
Latin inscription, graven on the rock, is by the 
hand which wrote ** Faust T Can it be possible! 
Through those two little windows the light came 
into the garret room, where Schiller dwelt ! In 
this miserable place the one who sang of all noble 
human emotions, wrote his **Don Carlos," **Maria 
Stuart," "Robbers," "Wallenstein." There he 
died, like an ordinary student I How it grieves 
me to think that Goethe could have permitted it. 
He, the wealthy minister of state, should have 
prepared a happier fate for the poet and friend. 



Or was there nothing in this vaunted friendship ! 
I fear it only lived in Sc^hiller's breast. Goethe 
loved himself and his infernal Mephisto too much ; 
he was cruel to Gretchen ; he had lived too long 
and wft9 too much afraid to die. 

Schiller 1 Schiller! Thou wcrt worthy of a less 
selfish friend ! I cannot turn my eyes from those 
small windows, tliis dark house, this miserable, 
black roof. It is one o'clock in the morning, the 
moon shines brightly, the cold is piercing. All 
is still, all are passed away. My heart swells, a 
shudder thrills through me, oppressed by that 
mournful admiration and undying love with 
which the spirits of immortal men fill us inglori- 
ous ones, this side the grave. I fnll on my knees 
with reverence and sorrow, on that sacred thresh- 
old, and cry involuntarily, Scliiller ! Schiller I 
Schiller I 

.... Ch^lard helped me in obtaining my ob- 
ject The intendant. Baron von Spiegel, enter- 
ed very cheerfully into my views, and placed 
theatre and orchestra at my disposal. Nothing 
was said of chorus, and his courage might well 
fail him at mentioning it. I had had an oppor- 
tunity of judging in Marschner*s " Vampyr." Of 
such squalling nobody can have any conception. 
Out of politeness, I will say nothing of the wo- 
men singers. A bass, named Genast, sang the 
Vampyr ; he is an artist, in the fullest sense of 
the word. Besides, an excellent tragedian. I 
regretted extremely not being able to remain 
longer in Weimar, to see him in a Shakespearian 
tragedy ; as King Lear, which was to be per- 
formed at the time of my departure. The or- 
chestra is very well arranged, and out of regard 
for me, Ch^lard and I^be collected all the 
stringed instruments they could find, and there 
was a body of twenty-two violins, seven violas, 
seven violoncel1os,aiH] seven contrabasses brought 
together. The wind instruments were complete, 
and I observed among them an excellent first 
clarinet, and Sax-trumpet The English horn 
was wanting, and a clarinet substituted. A wor- 
thy young man, Herr Montag, a pianist and skil- 
ful musician, had the kindness to arrange both 
the harp-parts for piano, an«l to undertake play- 
ing them himself. A bombardon took the place 
of the ophicleide, and was in good tiands. Now 
that the vacancies were all filled, we contin- 
ued the rehearsals. The musicians of Wei- 
mar expressed a decided predilection for the 
FrancM Juges Overture, which they had so often 
played, and left me nothing to desire in regard 
to its performance. So it was also with the 
"5tn/bnts fantcuttiqtie," which was successful in 
every way. I still remember the impression made 
upon the leader* and some amateurs, at the • re- 
hearsal, by the first movement, ^^Reveries-pauian^'* 
and the third, ^^Schie aux champs." After the 
latter they were much affected; and when at the 
concluding solo of the forsaken shepherd, after 
the last peal' of thunder, the orchestra again com- 
mences and then ceases, as with a deep sigh, I 
heard around me real sighs, as from oppressed 
hearts, and an outburst of deep feeling and sym- 
pathy. ChMard expressed himself mostly in fa- 
vor of the **March to the place of execution" — 
but the public preferred the "Ball" and the 
**Sekn€ ata champs.*' The Francs Jnges Over- 
ture was hailed as an old acquaintance. 

Ah I here I am on the point of saying farewell 
again. I say nothing of the full house, the ap- 
plause, and callings out to receive eongratnlations 
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in the name of his hii^bneas ; of new friends em- 
brAcing me at the door, Ktid^noleng volem^ staying 
with me nntil three or four o'clock in the morn- 
ing : if I should write all these fine things, you 
would take me foi* a Tain, puffed up — , Trplj, 
this upsets all my philosophy, and frightens met 
so I will be silent, and say farewell ! 



Baethoyan and the Various Editions of his 

Works. 

BY OTTO JAHN. 
[CoBtlamd Arom ToK XXfT., ptga 411.] 

In connection with the collective edition, Beet- 
hoven cherished another project, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which we might, at first, feol rather in- 
clined to re^rret. It was his intention, as Schind- 
ler again informs us, to determine, by headings 
and shoH hints, the /'poetical idea** of various 
compositions, in order to facilitate, the correct 
comprehension and execution of them. He used 
to aay complainingly, when questioned as to the 
sense and siffnificance of expressive compositions, 
the time in which he wrote most of the Sonatas 
was more poetical than the times which came af- 
ter it, probably because people then gave them- 
selves- up simply to the music ; being satisfied with 
the impression produced by it, and, allowing the 
sentiments excited by it to die $way on their minds, 
they did not experience the necessity of enquiring 
after thoughts and ideas for the purpose of fix- 
ing with precision the object which interested 
them by facts having nothing to do with music. 
**£very one," he complained, **felt in the Largo 
et the Sonata in D major [Op. 10], the state of 
mind of a melancholy man therein depicted, with 
all the various gradations of light and shade in 
the picture of melancholy." This is what every 
one endowed with nnusical taste , most certainly 
feels at present and always will feel on hearing 
the Sonata ; but with this the questioners were 
not contented ; their prying souls desired to learn 
further what had been the individual and person- 
al occasion for such a frame of mind, and that, 
too, if possible, in the composer himselC whom 
people are only too fond of identifying with the 
work of art. But supposing the composer to an- 
swer such questions, would his doing so really be 
of any advantage to us ? One day, when Beet- 
hoven was in ^ood humor, Schindler asked him 
for tbekey of the Sonatas, in D minor [Op. 81, 
2], and F minor [Op. 07]. Beethoven replied : 
**Jttst read Shakespeare's Tempest** Schindler 
was evidently somewhat disappointed, for he con- 
tinues : *'There then it is to be found ; but in 
what place ? Enquirer, read, reflect, and guess I" 
It is probable that the Enquirer will gather from 
his perusal the firm conviction that Shakespeare's 
Tempest afi*ects him differently from the manner 
in which it affected Beethoven, and does not, in 
his instance, produce D minor and F minor 
Sonatas. That it was precisely this drama which 
could excite Beethoven to produce such works is 
a fact which we certainly do not learn without 
interest, but any attempt to gain a comprehension 
of them from Shakespeare would only be to prove 
the incompetency of our musical' conception. 
Even when Beethoven, on a particular occasion^ 
cites more definitely, we are not assisted in our 
comprehension of his productions. His intimate 
frifmd, Amerda, has informed us that Beethoven 
said the Grave Scene from Romeo and Juliet was 
Aoatinf^ before his mind when he was composing 
the Adagio in the F major Quartet ; yet if any 
one turns to his Shakespeare^ and after a careful 
perusal, endeavors to realise this scene to himself 
when he listens to the Adagio, will he increafe or 
spoil the true enjoyment of the latter ? Accord- 
to Cxemy's statement, corroborated by. others, 
Beethoven said the idea of the Adagio in the 
the £ minor Quartet [Op. 59, 8] struck him at 
the spectacle of the starry heavens ; it is asserted 
that, after he had been sitting out of doors in 
tbe^ dark for a long time, the sight of lights glis- 
tening on all sides inspired him with the motive 
of the Scherao in the D minor Symphony ; a 
rider galloping past, witb the theme for the last 
movement in the Soniita in D minor [Op Sly 2] ; 



and the impatient knocking of sotne one in vain 
seeking to oe let into his house late at night, the 
motive in the firrt movement of the Yiolin Con- 
certo. It is possible that a pregnant impression at 
a favorable moment may have called forth, witK 
the rapidity of lightning, a characttsri^tic motive; 
it is possible, also, that the impression remained 
fixed in the composer's mind ; but with the artis- 
tic development, with the creative organisation 
of the work of art, this material incentive had 
nothing further to do ; the artist's action is exer- 
cised in qnite a different sphere, and whoever be- 
lieves a work of art can be constructed out of an 
accidental material motive, has'ho idea of the pro- 
cess of artistic creation. Were any one, for in- 
' stance, to take it into his head to deduce and 
explain the first movement of the Violin Concer- 
to, in conformity with its psychological develop- 
ment and external structure, from the above 
situation of the man knocking in the night 
at his door, in heaven's name let such a person 
knock away in his turn ; the door leading to 
a right comprehension of the subject will not be 
opened to him. 

Headings and notices, though authentic and 
emanatii<g from Beethoven himself, would not 
have frreatly assisted us in penetrating the sense 
and significance of his worka— so much we may 
say without detractin^z too greatly from the inter- 
est they would have derived from many explana- 
tiofts OT a personal nature ; there is rather cause 
for apprenendinj; they would have occasioned 
mistakes and blunders, jnst as those did which 
Beethoven really published. The beautiful 
Sonata in £ flat major [Op. 81] is headed, as we 
are all aware, **Les adieux,rabsence,et le retour," 
and is, therefore, c6nfidently interpreted as an 
undoubted specimen of programme-music "That 
it pourtrays passages from the life of a couple 
of lovers, IS a fact we pre-suppose," says Marx, 
who does not take upon himself to decide whether 
the lovers are married or not — *^but the composi- 
tion furnishes the proof." — **The lovers open their 
arms as birds of passage their wintrs," says Lenz 
at the conclusion of the Sonata. Now, upon the 
oriirinal of the first part, Beethoven wrote ; — 

'^Farewell on the Departure of his Imperial 
Higness, the Arch-Duke Rudolph, the 4 th May, 
1809." 

And upon the title of the second : 

*^ Arrival of his Imperial Hisehness. the Arch- 
Duke Rudolph, the 80th January, 1810." 

We can easily understand that, when he pub- 
lished these outpourings of sentiments wnich 
were altogether of a personal nature, he desired 
to preserve the reminiscence of the cause that 
gave risc^to them, and yet not naij^e his Imperial 
friend. But how would he have protested at be- 
ing made, when writing of the Arch-Duke, to de- 
pict this wing-flapping She **in the flattering 
caresses of heavenljr delight." Here, we see, the 
motive and situation are given by Beethoven 
himself, but Jie must have made a mistake in the 
tone he adopted — unless, indeed, his interpreters 
have done so. 

As we know, Beethoven complained, often and 
bitterly, of those who expounded him, and he had 
good cause for doing so. There 'is no doubt he 
would perfectly agree with Mendelssohn wheft the 
latter wrote to Souchay : *^ What any music I like 
expresses for me is not thoughts too indefinite to 
clothe in words, but too definite, — If yon ask me 
what I thought on the occasion in question, I 
say : the song itself precisely as it stanas. And 
if, in this or that instance, I had in my mind a 
definite word or words, I would not utter them 
to a soul, because wonds do not mean for one 
person what they mean for another ; because the 
song alone can aay to one, oan awake in him, the 
same feelings it can in another — feelings, 
however, not to be expressed by the same words." 
For this reason we may be contented that Beet- 
hoven, too, has not uttered words, for they would 
have seduced too many into the error of believing 
that he who understood the heading would un- 
dertand the work of art as well. Beethoven's 
music says all he desired to say ; it is and ever 
will be the clear spring firom which every one 
who possesses susceptibility may draw. 

The negotiatiohs for a collective ediUoQ were, 



probably, the reason of Hris^linger's havinj; a 
copy made of all Beethoven's compositions. This 
copy might have served as the basis of a printed 
edition. At a subsequent epoch, uniformly and 
beautifully executed oy a professor of writing, 
and containing every work oy B«'ethoven,it was 

{>urchased bv the Arch-Duke Rudolph, and, in a 
ong series of stately folios, constitutes one of the 
principal attractions of his library, which he be- 
queathed to the Society of the Friends of Musip 
at Vienna. Unfortunate]y« however, when the 
works were copied out, calij^raphy was the sole 
end kept in vie#, and no care was taken to in- 
sure correctness, so that, as far as affording criti- 
cal assistance, this copy has proved of no use. 

As no collective edition was broujrht out by 
Beethoven him^lf, K. Ph. Dunst, of Frankfort, 
made an attempt to bring out one. * But being 
undertaken without an appreciation of its import- 
ance, as .well as without uie necessary prepara- 
tions and means, this edition, — which certainly 
brought to light some few things that were un- 
known or had been forgotten, but was recom- 
mended neither by careful editing nor by the way 
it was got up— soon stopped. 

(To b« OontiiiiMd.) 
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The Fro and Con of Aoade]tti6s.*-Dr. Bim- 

]tter*s Lectures. 

It has often> been debated in the critical world 
whether academies csn assist genius ; whether that 
heaven-illumined fkcnlty depends npon instraction 
for its perfection, or Is purely intuitive. We think 
the question is decided if we reflect apon the palnfbl 
striving all early periods exhibit to express the idea 
which haunts the sensitive gifted man, and p o s s ss rt s 
him like his shadow, which yet the imperfdct know- 
ledge of hm age prevents him from completely em- 
bodying. The earnestness of feeh'ng Is there,the train- 
ing is wanting. Nothing Is finer than the dramatic, 
Dante-ltke eonoeptions of Ototto,or the terrible imagi- 
nations of Orcagna,the fsir spiritualities of Angelieo, 
which are parity and aspiration itself. But the uncu^ 
tivated beholder Is repelled so strongly by the techni- 
cal imperfection of the work, the vacant atmosphere, 
the fist area, the pitiable perspective, the rude sym- 
bolisms that do duty for nature, that the effect upon 
him is one more of pain than of pleasure. There is 
undeniable genius in early art, as in old books, but 
It L« quaint and archaic, to rudeness and repulsion- 
In our own country the art instinct or idea seems 
native and strong, as is proved by the numbers who 
have sprung up so unexpectedly (many in mature 
years) in obscure places and Western States, where 
one would least expect it, as sculptors and painters. 
Tet the simply passional interest and love, which 
rises to a certain level of prettiness and medk>crity, 
(as in poetry), is nQt to be mistaken Jas it common- 
ly is, for genius, and all the newspapers set wild in 
fulsome pnfik to hail a new wonder, a rising star, a 
perfset paragon. 

We know of nothing better adapted to correct this 
crudity and conceit, to give a tone to teste, a 
foundation to kn<flvledge, a modesty to genius, than 
such solid and thorough instruction as Is to be met 
with in this dty. Men of genius are here, gathered by 
the opportunity— a golden one— of these lectures. 
Men upon whom the future of American art rests ; 
upon whom the mantle of Allston, Leslie, Newton, 
Stuart and Cole has fallen, if upon any. 

If the pet^ towns of Germany can lead the world 
in the paths of theology and criticism, shaO not Bos- 
ton become the centre of an academy which shall 
raise the standard and elevate the purpose of Ameri- 
oan art, and better its' instruction f 

Since the days of the old Italians, those greet 
schools, the envy and despair of Suceeeding times,and 
the great teaching of Rubens and Bembnuadt, per- 
haps there has been nothing better ealculated to 
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stimolate gcnioB than the fugitive dnvringB, 
Happj accident! of moods and timea, fragments 
at thej are, of an undeniable genins which here 
Tanish with the lesson. It is a rare art to teach. 
Some possess this genius. In others their onin 
facaltj is ftosen in, and cannot impart itself. 

In Dr. Rimmer's classes, we bot give voice to the 
judgment of his best scholars, -men of European 
^ucation and acknowledged genius, when we say, 
that his manner of teaching is not excelled in our 
day, for thoroughness, for science, for its ease of com- 
prehension, exhaustive method and suggestive in- 
spiration.^— It maj be doubted whether so much ana- 
tomical knowledge, such complete and perfect mas- 
teiy of drawing in its most difficult departments, and 
so much art-feeling, fertility o(conocption and fancy, 
have ever been surpassed in the palmiest days of 
academies, if equalled ; in those days which turned 
out the hosts of men of genius in the great periods 
of Italian art, and later, the wonderful Flemish 
school, to which Rubens imparted his freedom and 
exuberance of style and Rembrandt his concentration 
and power, the schools of mightj painters which 
produced such men as the Carracci, Guercino, Spag- 
noletto, Luca Giordano, in Italy ; Jordaens, Both, 
Ferdinand Bol, ahd scores of others ia Earope, who 
seem as giants to the dwarfed, feeble, uncertain ge- 
nius of a later day. 

That academies will not create genins, may be al- 
lowed ; but that they will educate it, that they may 
foster it, and bring it out, will be conceded. 

In oar own days are seen two schools of opposite 
tendencies, which illustrate the excellence and defect 
of academic methods. While in France art has r|- 
tumed to nature, as, in England, Wordsworth led 
back her sister muse, poetry, to the wells undeflled ; 
while the genius of that sensitive people is smitten with 
nature's love, and follows her, docile and adoring as a 
child, selecting all her wayside beauty, casual grace, 
nnoxpected felicity with unerring taste,unstudied feel- 
ing, and a method which is simplicity itself, full of 
purity of love as it is profound with depth of appre- 
hension : in Germany is a school vitiated with aca- 
demies, oppressed with learning, stilted in composi- 
tion, false and forced in style, meretricious in color ; 
displaying no deep sympathy with nature, no subtle 
perception, no simple love, though pleasing in sub- 
ject and romantic in aim — having in this the Gcl^ 
man geniu/, which can still write ballads in ao age of 
stocks and railroads — ballads which have gone out 
ages ago in England and Fraoce,snuffed out in an at- 
mosphere of prose, politics, and commercial develop- 
ment. The modem world may well ask Itself what 
will bring back the poetry of the past. 

The French mind, so clear, clever, brilliant, com- 
pact ; master of all its faculties, and little led astray 
by the temptations and discursiveness of genins^ the 
hanntings of solitary feeling-rthe idiosyncrasy and iso- 
lation—would not have achieved a result so splendid 
as we see accomplished in our day, were it not for a 
resolute and thorough course of instruction continued 
through many schdols and phases of develop- 
ment. 

The emancipation from frigid classici8m,stllted and 
insipid in its achievement, as it ever must be where 
it is slayishly imiutive — academy-taught and not 
nature-inspired — which took place under the reform- 
ing, inspiring influences of Decamps, de la Croix, 
de la Roche, Bonnington and the English ConsUble, 
has, under the guidance of a sure knowledge,and with 
the aid of a patient, perfect training and practice, 
resulted in putting France on a pinnacle ;-*in pro- 
ducing a nation of artists surpassing all that his 
preceded it in many essential respects ; artists never 
before equalled for their simplicity and depth of feel- 
ing, their tender and true sympathy with nature and 
their nearness to the spirit of her forms ; a nation 
as far before our own in this respect, with all its vain 
conceit of its own peifonnanoei, its boasted achieve-- 



menu and over-ambitions and inflated designs — 
works which are never criticised and always pufied— 
as the poetry of Wordsworth, and Keats^ Shelley and 
Tennyson is superior to the stilted diction and arti- 
ficial heroics of the last century— to which it bears a 
similar and corresponding relation. 

It would appear to be the destiny of this country to 
hafe many centres and no overgrown capiul. If so, 
Boston, as she has had a distinguished history in the 
past, may look forward to a future of no less fame 
and honor. In literature and intellectual culture she 
holds the first place. Without any provincial con- 
ceit, we may say the palm will be easily allowed her ; 
nor is it needful to enumerate her great names ;' 
men who, from her own centre or neighboring towns, 
have risen to widespread or universal fame. The 
intellectual life of New England ^pd the North finds 
its home here, and the best intellects and most cul- 
tivated travellers are best pleased here to linger and 
reside. — If we exert any intellectual reaction on En- 
rope, it is from New England it is to be traced. 

Republics have favored Art. The Greeks will 
never be excelled. The Italian States sent forth the 
groatest school of painters the world ever saw. Our 
people possess aiteye for proportton,which nnturehas 
gifted and trained. Their manufactures are the neat- 
est, compacte9t in form and material of any ifl the 
world. The carpentry nowhere equalled ; the ships 
unsurpassed. Tools, utensils, under our mechan- 
ics' hands, assume a fineness not before known. Let 
the clumsy houses in the Provinces be compared with 
the trim proportions of our villages, to show the 
innate fineness of the American workman's hand. 
But we lack taste, and our exuberant fancy every- 
where displays itMl fin fulsome and tawdry decora- 
tion—in furniture, in houses, hotels, steamers, rail- 
waycarriages. Yet the love of ornamentation, the 
willingness to expend for it, is much. There is a 
great fondness for richness and beauty, but it wants 
education, wants fineness, direction and taste. In- 
struction will furnish this natural eye with some true 
models and certain principles. No one can draw 
much from the human figure, which is the prime of 
nature's works, or from the world of landscape about 
us, and not unconsciously imbibe the principles of 
true taste and knowledge, founded on nature herself, 
— gained from her ministrations and caught from her 
forms, — as the northern forests gave birth to Gothic 
arcliitecture,not through palpable or direct imitation, 
or vain attempts at reproduction, but through the 
rsre atmosphere breathed in her presence and in- 
spired by her love. 

Thus msy this instruction flowing from the foun- 
tain head be let down, opplied to domestic uses, and 
sTdi'el of for common purposes, that so we may be 
surrounded with objects of beauty to dwell upon and 
admire : — be made of use to enrich staples, give taste 
to designs, improve chints patterns or improvise car- 
pets. The Technological Institute, if it is true to iu 
purpose, may accomplish this. The efiTort making 
in England, to equal English taste to French ele- 
gance, well assisted by such men as Ruskin, Lay- 
ard and others, and the daily growing collections at 
Kensington, with its lectures to working men, has 
resuUed in making one manufacture in England quite 
surpass the world. The British glass, for style and 
quality, a remarkable, delicate and exquisite beauty, 
and purity, fairly eclipsed all others in the great ex- 
hibition in London in 1862. As to music, which is 
the glory of Germany, our city is secon 1 to no other 
in America in knowledge and appreciation. 

It now remains to be seen, if, witii such a rare op- 
portunity aflbrded in the extraordinary talents of one 
of her own children, she will allow herself to drop 
behind her sister cities in the cultivation of art, one 
of the truest adornments of civilized life ; one of the 
sources of Grecian perfection, Italian greatness and 
French eminence ; a subtle accqmpUshment and beau- 
ty which is scarcely second to literature in elevating 



theitaste and habiu ofa whole people, too much 
given to the practical, th^ political, the prosaic— the 
poetic seeming sometimes to be left out of their com- 
position—a people intellectual, eager, earnest ; 
introverted at the expense of the lesthetic ; impressi- 
ble ; deficient in sentiment ; — ^a people deep in its 
conscience, and intense in lis pursuits, to whom the 
fair dalliance with the beautiful would happily unite 
with its stem pursuit of the good and uncompromis- 
ing love of the trae. 

We have now among us, by as rare and happy an 
.opportunity as not often occurs, a teacher who in his 
capacity, and felicitous method of instraction, his ex- 
traordinary knowledge, seems indeed to revive the 
glorious days ofItaly,and the incomparable mastery 
of the old Italians. Such an opportunity to found 
an Academy, if not availed of here,-will8urely be se- 
cured to New York,to whom indeed it would do infinite 
good. Academic instraction, mastery of drawing in 
its most difilcult field, is lo art and artt of design 
what discipline is (o the soldier, experience and 
training to tbe sailor, gymnastics to the athlete, 
without which, natural aptitudes are often worse than 
vain, giving birth to monstrous, or perverted 
performances, to which in our time the whole 
country so readily and eagerly rans. Self-made 
men are sometimes transcendent, and often great, 
seemingly able to dispense with all instraction- 
Heaven-taught : — but it would be hard to prove, that 
superior opportunities do not commonly give a vai# 
tage ground from wliich.to start ; that universities 
are not better for knowledge than lonely students, 
self-relying and self-centred ; that genius may not be 
thus assisted in its difficult career, and many an ob- 
scuiis virtue and latent talent dragged to light and 
made to shine and give forth its beams to benefit 
and delight the world. 

It is current conceit, that we should be independ- 
ent of the past, and other countries, that so we may 
preserve our originality undimmed, and, the un- 
corrapted genins of the land— indigenous, unalloyed 
— may tread forth into realms yet unconquered and 
unexplored, enslaved to no foreign modes and bound 
by no foreign models. A worthy ambition, but con- 
cealing a subtle fallacy, and originating in a state of 
mind crude as vain. We cannot strip ourselves of the 
past, any more than we can fly from our own skin, 
creep out of our own constitution. It is our 
inheritance, and a part and parcel of ourselves, and 
all we have of literature, art or knowledge is built on 
its foundation — derived — the result of slow accumula- 
tion, gradual processes, the trained and practised 
faculties of ages. It is, as if one determining to pur^ 
sue literature, should refuse to study the classics, 
Shakespeare or Milton, Chaucer or Gray, for fear 
of having his originality compromised, his genius 
repressed. Trae genius assimilates all instruction, 
beneflts by all opportunity, knits up into its life and 
takes on all results. Further progress and new 
combinations are its very soul. It subordinates 

knowledge, gained in the schools, or the great train - 
i"K ground of galleries and academies— the uni- 
versity of the world— foreign countries and past 
ages, and infuses it with the instinct and im- 
pulse of to-day, the life of the hour, the demand, the 
quick sympathy of the people and the land. 

If men of genius and highest promise can be drawn 
here to attend these lectures, Boston will soon cease to 
be piovincial in art, but be what she in in science and 
literature ; assume the rank which belongs to her in- 
tellectually ; live over again in idea, and regain, the 
great days of Allston under happier auspices 
and with a more solid result. That j[reat painter 
himsel/, full of imagination arid refinement and ideal 
feeling, as he was, would probably have been bene- 
fitted by such a course as is now afforded to the pre- 
sent generation. He would not have left us works, 
which, with all their genius, show an imperfect train- 
ing, trying to secure the laVgest and mosr generous 
results— as conspicuous, sometimes, in this, as in their 
beauties and elevation, and hence repelling the un- 
educated, who cannot detect genius under the mask of 
incompleteness, faulty meth^s and parts neglected 
or ill drawn. 
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Priladblphia, March 19. — Meiun. Cross and 
Jartis gRve their third soir^ last eyeniog. TboM 
visiting the Foyer on their nights, would almost feel 
warranted in concluding that classical music had, at 
last, become popularised in Philadelphia. The ar- 
dent lover of the divine art might bail the Urge au- 
dience at an evidence of numerous conversions to his 
creed, and would fain flatter himself with the solac- 
ing conviction that one of his fondest hopes had been 
realised. 

Maj we bo forgiven if we express a doubt in this 
regard. The large audience is a fact, and, as such, 
must be accounted for. Well then, could there be a 
better reason for its existence than the personal and 
professional popularity of Messrs. Cross and Jarvis 1 
We are forced to assume that there is no other, since 
the efforts of other artists, equally as earnest, meet 
with no such success as theirs. 

It has already been remarked that the programmes 
of these soirfcs are uniformly excellent We must 
congratulate Messrs. C. & J. on thisf since they are 
thus enabled to address a larger public, which cannot 
but be improved by their well-directed efforts. 

On this occasion, Beethoven's "G^eister" Trio be- 
gan the programme. It is so well-known, that noth- 
ing need be said of the composition. Mr. Gaertner 
always plays with feeling ; generally, with truthful 
conception ; frequently, with correct intonation. In 
the^brfs passages of the Adagio, wo noted a sligh t 
tendency to exaggeration on his part. Mr. Charles 
Schmits surprised us by his unwonted warmth. Mr. 
Jarvis's piano playing was, as usual,excellent. There 
is no longer a doubt regarding the artistic position 
of this gentleman. He is a conscientious artist and, 
of course, always improves. With such a man, to be 
idle is to be- retrogressive. We almost fear, howev- 
er, that his lessons demand too much of his time ; for 
there is no one of our teachers more en vo^ue than he. 
He undoubtedly owes it to himself and the public to 
winnow his class, that he may devote greater atten- 
tion to his own studies. 

The Concert'StSck, by Weber, formed the middle 
portion of the programme ; and an" OUetto, by Spohr, 
concluded the performance. On first hearing, I find 
this last-named work the least interesting of Spohr's 
chamber compositions. There is correctness, grace, 
pretttness and proportion, almost provoking a simile 
between it and some of the cold, finished productions 
of the classic Everett. Of passion there is not a 
trace. The third movement, (an air, by Handel, 
with variations) received an encore 

We have had another Wkhli concert Iatel> . Mr. 
W. is a pianist of wondrous digital dexterity. His 
compositions, which, in the main, consist of popular 
operatic, or of national airs, interwoven with a flim- 
sy tissue of old*ikshioned Prudent and Thalberg dif- 
ficulties, are uninteresting. They require fine play- 
ing, however, and receive it at his hands. His man- 
ner is characterized by perfect self-possession, and is 
void of aught that might savor of affection. 

A Mile. Db Katow is a member of the same 

troupe. She is announced as the great violonceUitt^ 

and, as such, is presumed to be the great card of 

Manager Strakosch's enterprise. It were nngallant 

to say that she plays "very well for a woman ;" so 

we shall content ourselves by remarking that we 

should require better playing than hers from any man 

who claimed even moderate acquaintance with the 

difficulties of that instrument. She has but little ex- 
ecution, but gives the eatitabiU passages with much 
sentiment and delicacy. 

We have the promise of Verdi's Forxa del Deaiino, 
and of Auber's fVa Lhavoio, to be given by the Ital- 
ians from New York. We trust that the two nights 
of opera may be so successful as to induce a second 
visit of the Maretaek troupe. 

The Grover troupe presented us with an apology 
for an operatic season, at the end of which it was 
agreedi by all who were well-informed, that we had 



been dreadfully taken in. The only question in doubt 
was whether Mr. Grover had done the victimizing or 
had been a fellow-sufferer. 

We confess to great interest in the playing of Mr. 
Charlbs Kuvxbl, of Cincinnati, whom we had 
the pleasure of meeting, in company, with some of 
our leading pianists. s. 

Bbrliv, Fbb., 1865.-<*An unexpected pleasure to 
me was the announcement of a concert by Clara 
Schumann and Julius Stockrausbn. Clara 
Schumann, whom for years it had been my great wish 
to hear, and Stockhaosen, of whose singing a friend 
had given me a most glowing account just before I 
left America, advising me by no means to miss any 
opportunity of hearing him. With expectant delight 
I took my seat in the hall of the Sing-Akaderoie, 
and can assure you that all my anticipations were 
fully realized. The, concert was opened by Mmo. 
Schumann with her husband's D*minor Trio, — fa- 
miliar and dear to me through repeated hearings in 
America. But I had never heard it $o played be- 
fore I 

Here was one twin soul interpreting the language 
of another, from which it was severed; and the tones 
told the story both of blissful communion in days 
gone by, and of lonely longing and yoamtng for re- 
union. As I looked upon the sweet, mild, patient 
face, how the whole life of the woman rose up before 
me 1 Her artist childhood and youth, under the 
guidance of a capricious parent— to use the mildest 
term — her artist love, betrothal and marriage — that 
marriage so true and perfect in every way I And 
then that fearful trial — tenfold heavy because of the 
pure happiness it broke in upon, — that most terrible 
of sorrows, the darkening of the light of reason in 
the heart's idol, in comparison to which death is a bles- 
sing I Since then, too, the care and the training of 
her many children, with means so-limited as to make 
a constant effort on her part necessary ! 

And not even yet does fate spare her, for her hear- 
ing is said to be gradually foiling, and an accident 
like that I mentioned in my last, was a roost cruel 
one for her. I will say here, however, that she ap- 
pears to have recovei^d from the effects of her fiill, 
for she has commenced playing in public again. 

But not only through all these associations, and 
my war/n interest in the artist, did I enjoy her play- 
ing, but also for its intrinsic merit. If I had known 
nothing whatever about her, her rendering of the 
Trio, as well as of the "32 Variations on a Theme 
in C minor" of Beethoven, one of the "Momens Mu- 
sicales" of Schubert, Chopin's lovely G-minor Noc- 
tvrnef and Mendelssohn's Scheno and Cappricchf 
would have delighted me beyond measure, both for 
its technical perfection and its artistic truth and fire. 
In addition, she manifested equal excellence as an 
accompanist to Stookhausen's singing of her bus 
band's **Liederhrei» von Eichendorff".** This was 
two-fold perfection : Stockhausen, with his beauti- 
ful, rich, velvety, unwavering barytone, his wonder- 
ful ease and clearness of intonation and enunciation, 

his soulful rendering of the lovely music, and Clara 
Schumann's playing, which she made so entirel v sub- 
ordinate to the voice, and which yet was so charac- 
teristic of her. The "LiederLr^s" consists of twelve 
short songs, quite independent of each otiier, but yet 
forming an exquisite whole, like lovely flowers en- 
hanced in beauty by being bound ip Ji wreath. Be- 
sides these (sung in two divisions), Stockhausen gave 
us a couple of the less known sonjrs of Schubert : 
"An die Leyer,** and " Waldemacht ;" less effective 
than many of the more familiar ones, but rendered 
attractive by the excellent rendering. 

You will not wonder that I was amone the first -to 
secure tickets for a second concert of these artists, 
which was to take place a week later.' My disap- 
pointment was great when Mme. Schumann's acci- 
dent made it impossible for her to appear; but further 
sorrows awaited me. A Fran v. Bronsart wos an- 
pounced ay sulistitnte, and, in Beethoven's last Sona- 
ta, did neither the composition nor herself justise, for 
in some smaller pieces she appeared to much better 
advantage. Stockhausea was advertised to sing six 



of the "Sehuxmengesang" songs and "Der Harfner^* 
by Schubert, and Beethoven's song, "To the distant 
Beloved ." The first he accomplished ; but only the 
Serenade to my thorough satisfaclion ; the others lost 
either by transposition or by his not being in good 
voice. He commenced his second number, tlie bal- 
lad, in every ineffective manner, and in the midst of 
it stopped suddenly, exclaiming, "A sudden hoarse- 
ness !" This was so entirely- unexpected, that the 
audience seemed quite stunned. His fellow artists 
used all their persuasive powers to induce him at least 
to make the attempt to sing again, but in vain. Frau 
von Bronsart played her remaining number; a young 
man who had acted as accompanist, volunteered the 
information that it would be utterly impossible for 
Herr Stockhausen to sing any more, and the audi- 
ence, the greater part of Vhom had paid a Tha- 
ler and a half, none less than a Thaler for their tick- 
ets, were left to find their way home, and swallow 
their disappointment as best they might. Not a word 
of excuse was offered, no proposal made to refund 
the money for the tickets. I must say that the pub- 
lic took the matter very meekly ; whatever indigna- 
tion there was, was not loudly expressed. In Amer- 
ica, Herr Stockhausen Would have been hissed under 
similar circumstances, or made to feel the displeasure 
of the audience in some way. The papers came out 
very severely subsequently, and a card appeared from 
him, in which, in a very haughty tone, he expressed 
his willingness to indemnify his hearers by another 
concert, as soon as his engagements In Hamburg, 
etc., would permit; but, to this date, nothing further 
has been heard about the matter, except that those 
present that evening have been requested to send in 
their names and the numbers of their tickets. To do 
the gentleman justice, however, I must say that he 
has been really ill or at least unable to sing for part 
of the time since, so that he could not fulfil an engage- 
ment of long standing with the "Gesellschafl der 
Musikfreunde" here. 

Of two concerts of the Dom-chor that have taken 
place since I last wrote, I give yon the programmes, 
to show how exceedingly interesting they are, not 
only through the marvellous singing of the choii', 
but also'through the great variety of the music they 
produce, both in point of style and date. I doubt if 
their equal can be found anywhere in the musical 
world of the present time. The programme of the 
first was this : 

1 Cmdflzut rs pftrtM] Lettl, [1700]. 

2 Chorus for men*a ▼oio« VU(orift.[ 16801. i 

8 Chorsle [9opr. Alt S Ten. Bwm] Beeard [1600]. 

4 Motet, [double ehornn] J. S. Bitch. 

5 A rla, ' 'Llebit«r J mu " Bftch . 

f rilaMD I>8ck«r. 

6 190 Paalm v..... Glark. 

7 Offertorium MIoh. Hajrdo. 

8 AriA. ''DiicDsrt Pomlnom.** HftMf. 

9 Evrlv [2 Sop. Alt. Ten. Oaaeo) F. Bchnelder. 

10 43 Psalm [8 parts] Mendelssohn. 

Of these the first two nnmMrs and the last were 
the most beautiful — particularly the Crucifixus of 
Lotti, which seemed like a revelation. Fr. Decker 
has a remarkably sweet voice, without much forco 
but peculiarly suited to the style of music which she 
sang. In the second concert the following was tiie 
programme: 

1 Agnus Del Palestrlna. 

2 Motet H. SchUts. 

8 Motet [double ehorns] J. Christ. Bach. 

4 Aria, (Tenor with chorus) from the St, Matthew Pa»idon. 

J. Seb. Bach. 
Herr Rudolph Otto. 
6 Motet Homllinn. 

6 Ohoniii from Either Handel. 

7 ATe Verum Monrt. 

8 Reo and Aria ttom Sammn Handel. 

• Herr Otto. 

Graduale Nloolal. 

10 Chorns Mendelssohn. 

To my great disappointment I was prevented from 
attending this concert, but from all accounts, it was 
quite equal, if not superior, to the other. 

"The GescUchaft der Musikfreundc," a society 
called into life by Hkrr yon BuBLOw,and,since his 
departure for Munich, carric<l on by Ilerr IIans von 
Bronsart, has continued its series of concerts, 
which' have, on the whole, been very attractive. The 
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performaaoei consist of compositions both new and 
old for orchestra and chorus, as well as both Tocal and 
instmroental solos. At the last concert were ^iven 
Berlioz's "Flight into Efcjpt/' a Psalm by Lisit, an 
Aria from Lohengrin^tind Beethoren's Ninth Sympho- 
ny r— a joxtaponition of the "Fotnre"Bnd the "Past" 
in which, in my humble opinion, the former snffered 
considerably by the contrast, notwithstanding that 
the performance of the Symphony left mnch room 
for improvement. 

In the Opera, several norelties have been broaght 
out : "The Star of Tnran," by Kichard Wnerst, and 
"Catharina Comaro," by Lachner. Both are favor- 
ably criticised, bat appear to present nothing extra- 
ordinary. I had the pleasure of hearing a very beau- 
tiful performance of Figaro not long ago, with the 
three principal female parts excellently filled. Fri. 
De Ahna, a befiutifol woman, with a pure, sweet, 
meszo-soprano, looked and sang the part of the Count- 
ess superbly ; Susknna vras charmingly rendered by 
Fran Harriers- Wippem, who, as some one aptly re- 
marked, "sings like a nightingale," and Lucca as the 
page, was quite bewitching, and made the part much 
more important than it. really is, by her beauti 
fnl voice and singing. The male parts were well 
filled by old stand-bys of the Berlin opera,Krause and 
Salomon ; as were ako the minor parts, so that the 
ensemble was excellent, and the whole performance 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

For some weeks past Mile. Dbstrkb Artot has 
been singing here in French and Italian operas, such 
a^ L* Ambaaudrice, Le Domino Noir, the. Barber, La 
TVavioAi, etc. I have not yet been able to hear her, 
but her singing and acting are generally praised, 
though her voice is said to be rather worn. Faust 
is one of the standing pieces of the repertoire, with 
alternately Harriers-Wippem and Lucca as Marga- 
ret; and recently the Hugvenotn was revived, with 
Lucca as Valentine, which is pronounced her best 
part. 

Once only, since I have been in Berlin, has Wao- 
HSR-jACHMAinf rS'Appeared in Opera, and that in a 
part the right to which, in leaving the operatic stage, 
she reserved for herself— that of Orphetu. Of course, 
I did not miss hearing it, and I doubt whether she 
would have impressed me much more deeply in her 
palmiest days. Throueh long care and rest, her voice 
had regained much of its old quality, and, with the 
exception of a few middle notep, was fnlly equal to 
the part. And her acting, her whole appearance, 
were grand beyond description I Every pote, every 
motion was classical, the play of her features jnar- 
vellous, and her singing so full of soul 1 The first 
lament and the "Che faro" how inexpressibly touch- 
ing and beautiful her rendering of themi And tl)e 
whole of the music 1 Words cannot give an idea of 
it. The parts of Venus and Euridice, I regret to 
say, were poorly filled, but the orchestra and chorus- 
es were good, and Wsgner could make one forget all 
the rest. She frequently appears in the drama, and 
in some parts is said to be superb, particularly so in 
Goethe's IphigenU, for which part she must look ex- 
ceedingly well. X. 



lie in London. 

The seafon M Philharmonic Concerts and Italian 
Opera has not yet come ; but there has been the usual 
London wealth of oratorios, chamber music, Crystal 
Palace concerts, English opera, &c., &c. 

The most interesting record is that of the "Mondat 
Popular Concbrts," which since the middle of 
January have gone on weekly, with programmes of 
the choicest music, rendered by* the best of artists. 
The string quartet plirty (Messrs. Strauss, Ries, 
Webb and Paque) have played quartets by Beet- 
hoven, in E fist, No. 10, and in B flat, Op. 18 ; by 
Mendelssohn in E flat. Op. 12, and by Haydn, in 
C, Op. 23 ; also Moeart's Quintet in A (with clari- 
net^, and in G minor ; and Spohr's in G, No. 1 . 



Other concerted pieces have been : Moscart's Ditrnti' 
fiaito for string quartet and two homt ; the Septets 
by Beethoven and by Hnmmel ; Beethoven's Sere- 
nade for violin, viola and 'cello. 

The pianists have been Herr Pauer, who played 
Mozart'fl C-minor Fantasia and Sonata, and in 
Mendelsohn's early Quartet ; Herr Charles HalM, 
who played Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 53, his 
Pastoral Sonata' in D, his-Sonsta in G with violin, 
and in Hummel's E flat Trio ; and Mm'e. Ara- 
bella Goddard, who played for the first time, and on 
three successive evenings. Dnnsek's Sonata called 
"Invocation," which the Mvsical Worfd thinks comes 
the nearest of all other Sonatas to Beethoven's ideal ; 
Beethoven's last Sonata (Op, 111) ; the "Krentzer" 
do. with Strsuss, Hammel's Septet and Mendel- 
ssohp's D-minor Trio. 

Herr Strauss has played Tartini's violin Sonata, 
"Didone abbandonota ;" Sims Reeves hss sung Ada- 
hidOf with Arabella Goddard accompanying ; and 
Louisa Pyne and others have sung songs classical 
and popular. 

One of these concerts was purely a Beethoven 
feaat. 

The next concert, March 6, was marked by _the 
return of the great violinist, Joschim, who led the 
quartets — Beethoven in C, op. 59/ and Haydn in G, 
op. 64, — and with Hall^, played a Sonata-duo in E 
minor by Mozart. The Quartets munt have gained 
also by the return of the most classical of violoncel- 
lists, Sig. Piatti, to his old post. "Never," says Da- 
vison, "has the grandest of the 'Bosoumowsky' 
quartets been played with more effect." The same 
critic refhs;>ks that, "like all who appreciate gennine 
art, Herr Joachim has a strong predilection for 'Papa 
Haydn,' and we believe would lead any one of the 
83 quartets with enthusissm." Mr. HalM played 
also at this concert Schubert's very long, but very 
interesting, Sohata in B flat (op. 140). Miss Banks 
sang songs' by Mendelssohn. 

Oratorios. — The Sacred Harmonic Society have 
performed this season : Spohr's "Last' Judgment," 
the "Hymn, of Praise," "Elijah," and "Israel in 
Egypt"— the last with Sims Reeves. — The national 
Choral Society (Mr. Martin's Choir), have sung the 
"Creation" and ^'Judas Maccabssus," with Sims 
Reeves, chorus and orchestra amounting to 700 per- 
sons. The rehearsals for the Great Handel Festival 
in June are in progress under Costa. 

S bight's lanrnal of W^uit, 



BOSTON. APRIL 1. 1865. 

Concerta. 

Mr. Otto Drkssj^'s new aeries of eight con- 
certs of piano-ibrt« music began last Saturday af- 
ternoon, when Chtckering'a Hall waa filled with 
the moat appreciative of Boston audiences. Mr. 
Dresel's programmes are so excellent, made up 
so exclusively of things choice and rare, the tra- 
eat poetry of music, and the several numbers ^sa 
artistically arranged with reference to natural se- 
quence, mutual relief and coutraat, giving the 
whole concert the unity as it were of a Sympho- 
ny, that it must be interesting to have them all 
placed on record. Indeed no other muaician 
among us has his tact in programme-making; 
with him the programme u a work of art; in each 
of them- you feel a fine poetic instinct, the nicest 
sense of musical relationship, and a remarkably 
wide acquaintance with the really Taluable mi^ic 
written for the piano. This time the selection 
was as follows : 



8S Turlatlotifl, op. 86 flMthovMi. 

fu(U«. miner [trtm tht **W«n-4ampi««d CUTlebord.'*. 

TkatMl*. op. 17. [iMt movMnvnt] Bob. SehamAnn . 

BaMMoUo, op. 60, GIio|iIb. 

Soosls, malor, op. 68. All*cro, Adacio qmri Tntndo- 
slooo. Rondo BoAthowh. 

Fagii«. r minor, [*'W«II-tMnp«r«l Clavtebord, No. 13, 
Pact ni J. 8. Bteh. 

TiuitMk, op. to riiopla. 

Pralado. O flat Chopin. 

Prmto Bohorwndo Mondolnohn. 

Beethoven was a great master of the art of 
variation writing and was very fond of it Many 
movements in his Sonatas and Symphonies are 
simply subjects reproduced, developed, through a 
a series of variations, whether thev bear the name 
or not ; for instance, the Andante of the C-minor 
Symphony. But with him variation is not the 
trivial, mechanical proceeding to which the com- 
mon virtuoaoe have accustomed us ; it is no mere 
breaking up of chords into arpeggioa, no tortur- 
ing of an air into breathless runs and skips, be- 
dizening it with senseless curls and filigree, mere- 
ly to show oflF execution. Beethoven's variation 
is, in the fulltst sense of the term, development^ 
a Tital process of creation, whereby latent mean- 
ing, beauties, wonders, are unfolded out of some 
seemingly little germ-thought or snbject Yoa 
forget all about the ingenuity, the science, in the 
poetic inspiration of the thing ; you go on SQund- 
ing all the depths and heights of feeling ; you 
meet continually new forms, new moods, of beau- 
ty and of power ; for he has taken you into a 
wonder palace through this little door of a theme, 
where you wander on as by fate unlocking cham- 
ber after chamber which concealed new wonders. 
Beethoven waa not alone in this power ; all the 
great composers have had more or leas of it ; and 
be, like them, has often exercised it in ^small 
way, upon Bagatelles and lighter Vanattona, and 
sometimes in a serious and great way. Thus, be 
composed in the latter part of his life a set of 8S 
Variathni on a Waltz hy Diahelliy a work of for^ 
midable length and difiiculty, and really one ot 
the moat remarkable and characteristic products 
of his genius. J. S. Bach's piano worka contain 
an Aria (original and very beautiful, with all its 
quaint old manner), with 80 Variations, in every 
form of canon, and yet su^h as will reward the 
poetic sense of one who will really study them. 
Then, too, there are the ** Variations Serieuses" 
of Mendelssohn, whfoh have been heard in our 
concert roomni, and rank among his best piano 
works. All these, and more things of the kind, 
it would be very instrucUve to bear from Mr. 
Dreael ; but the beat of audiences is made up to 
a small extent of students. In larger works, 
Sonatas, &c., if not in Yariationa so called, he 
will give us abundant illustration of Beethoyen'a 
mastery in this art. 

The '*82 Variations on a Theme in C-minor" 
were a revelation to most of that audience. He 
seems to have made the them^ for the variations, 
or found it with the variations in it. It is but a 
single strain of eight bars, a spasmodic, fiery suc- 
cession of chords and phrases, quite a little storm 
of harmony ; and the variations, which fii>w, or 
rather fly, right on without break or pause, ob- 
serving always the same exact length, and essen- 
tially the same chords in each measure, seem to 
exhaust all its passional phases. At first it 
grows more melodic in a simply graceful arpeg- 
gio treatment ; another begins so, but ends so 
mystically that you marvel what next. Some of 
the variations are subdued and soothing ; some 
are tender, some are fiery, even angry ; some full 
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of hope, some of despair; some murmur low and 
mystical ; for a time, in the middle of the jour- 
ney, they enter the sunshine of the major mode ; 
and the whole flight has been so swift, so unin- 
terrupted, that you hardly believe it when you 
find yourself set down upon the earth again; nor 
have the swiftly passing novelties distracted or 
dissipated yon, for yon feel that you have and 
hold them virtually all with you in the unmis- 
takable impression of the same ground tones that 
have been ringing their own changes all the 
while. 

Without pause thpre then followed the little 
C-minor Fugue of Bach, which, like the other one 
in F minor, is one of those fairy-like, poetic little 
plays of fancy, in which Bach's contrapuntal art 
sometimes hides itself;' they are snre to please, 
when played so exquintely as they were. Agilif 
' without paufto, came the Fantasia by Schumann, 
which seemed only a deeper, richer, broader^ un- 
folding of the same poetic journey. How full of 
soul and warmth the earnest, rich tones sounded, 
under that vital touch, marking each note with 
the right accent 1 and how well the player was 
seconded by the sympathetic^, full tone of that 
Chickering Grand ! The most wonderful of Bar- 
ear6U$ is that' of Chopin, a rare accession to our 
fund of musical impressions. The water seems 
so cool and deep ; the broad tone-masses mirror 
and suggest so much ; the motion is so free and 
buoyant, and at times so energetic and possessed. 
Sometimes the melodic figure is so limpid, it re- 
flects the dimple of the water, and your fingers 
play with the liquid element. 

The Sonata, op. 53, dedicated to Count Wald- 
stein, has not before been played in public here, 
that we are aware. If is as different from any 
other Sonata of Beethoven, as any play of Shakes- 
peare's is different from another. Marx places 
only two of the thirty-two Sonatas beyond it in 
point of difficulty of execution. It is essentially 
romanlic' in its tone, rateer than sentimental or 
impassioned. Th^ rustli ng pianissimo deep down 
in the bass, with which it opens, excites stAnge 
expectation, and the rushing crescendo passages 
seem to bear you away on strong wings, some-- 
what rudely, to regions of enchantment. Ton 
are surprised to find how soon you are in a new 
element ; how the key . is changed and ever 
changing; soon far away from the original C, 
and in fact very seldom in it ; already in the 
second subject you are in E, marvelling at a de- 
licious flow of fresh, rich, magical chords, which 
is repeated in variation as it deserves to be, and' 
again you are caught up in the same irresistible 
mjTsterions manner and are transported to still 
new wonders. It seems a sort of German Mdhr- 
chen ; in the Rondo you can think of nothing but 
fairy flites and dances; as unlike as possible to 
Mendelssohn'a fairies, these are full as/ascinating 
and poetic, and probably less soon cloying. The 
yngle page of Adagio, serving as introduction to 
the Rondo, is of most rare beauty ; one of those 
soulful, profound reveries, in which a moment is 
a whole Jife. Mr. Dresel interpreted the Sonata, 
both technically and imaginatively, with such fine 
mastery that it held all listeners spell-bound. 

This afternoon Mr. Dresel will play two of the 
latest Sonatas of Beethoven, neither of which has 
l)efore found its way into our concert rooms. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parksh's singing Club again treat- 
ed their friends, last Tuesday evening, at Chicker- 
ing's, to a feast of choruses (with solos), and part- 



songs, admirably selected and admirably snng. His 
choir of nearly fortv voices, all fn-sh, musical and 
telling, have been trained to excellent enMemble and 
they all sing con amore. The concert opened with 
Mendelssohn's Lauda <SirV>n, one of his latest coroposi- 
t*on8, which was suncrin a very singable English ver- 
sion. The choruses, full of grandeur and dramatic 
power, came out nobly ; the two soprano solos were 
simply, sweetly, clearly snng by a pure soprano 
voice, and the quartet was beautiful. A brace of 
part-songs followed : "Autumn Song" by Gade, and 
"Vale of Rest" by Mendelssohn, both ^ung to a 
charm. Then came Schabert'« Psalm : "The Lord 
is my Shepherd," for four female voices^ a right re- 
fr^nhing thing to have revived agnln. Then the won- 
derful Prisoners' Chora* from Fidelio, in which the 
male voices were very efTcctive, the volominous deep 
bass of one of the gentlemen nupplying 'a grand six- 
teen-foot ground tone (to speak in organ dialect). Two 
more charming part-songs : "Water Lily" by Gade, 
and Heine's "The sea hath its pearls," set by Mr. 
Parker ; and then the concert closed with iielections 
from St. Paul : the soprano aria, ."Jerusalem," snng 
by Miss Houston in her best stylo ; the chorus, 
"How lovely are the Messengers ;" the alto recitative 
and air, "But the Lord is mindful," so tmthfully and 
nobly sung, and with such substantial, rich tone, by 
by Mrs. Cary, that it had to be repeated ; and final- 
ly the startlini;, splendid chorus, "Rise np ! arise and 
shine I" and the Chorale, "Sleepers, wake 1" It is 
a privilege to listen to such' amateur singing %s 
that ; how much greater privilege to take a part 
in it! 

The Orchestral Union has excellent audiences 
of late for its Afternoon Concerts, and it labors well 
to deserve them. Last week, Mendelssohn's "Scotch" 
Symphony was played again, besides the Overture 
\o La Gazza Za<ft'a,Beethoven's Turkish March ,&ci 
This week we had Bennett's irenial and poetic 
"Naiads" Overture ; a new Concert Waltx by Strauss, 
called **Morg€nbiSUer'*; one of the smaller Sympho- 
nies of Mosart, in D, consisting of Allegro, Andante, 
and Finale Allegro, delightful indeed to hear ; the 
favorite Nocturne from the "Midsummer Night's 
Dream" music ; and Liszt's Let Preludes , in which 
there is always something to learn and something to 
relish from its fine traits of instrumentation, although 
the ideas sound common. 

Mllm. Da Katow. Mr. Wsbli, and party, left 
us last week, after civing four or five more concerts 
in different halls : on^ at Chickering's, one at the 
Boston Theatre ("Sacred"), and finally oue at the 
Melodeon. This last was on the whole the most in- 
teresting. The Russian vidoncdliste continued to 
charm by her generous and noble manner, and by the 
real feeling and delicacy with which she wooed sim- 
ple airs and cantabile passages from the strings ; her 
execution in bravura is quite limited, and the fonan- 
do strokes of her bow are often answered by a pigmy, 
stringy apology for tone. It is a pity, too, that she 
will waste the real musical feeling which she evident- 
ly has upon so many trashy compositions. 

Mr. Wbhli confined himself mostly to show 
pieces, operatic fantasias, &c., ofhis own patting to- 
gether ; varying the programme now and then by a 
waits of Chopin, or a "Song without Words" by 
Mendelssohn, of which his rendering was facile, 
cleari and elegant, to be sure, but in no wise remark- 
able except for that perfection of manipulation which 
he has been running all his life to overtake ; whether 
it is more than a shadow in his grasp, the public 
have as yet no opportunity to know. Taste (in the 
external sense), quiet ease in the overcoming of 
difficulties, refinement, we can give his playing credit 
for ; not depth of feelinir, not a spark of genius, 
nor any profound inward sympathy with genius. 
The most remarkaMe and roost intei-esttng as well 
as amazingly difficult of his fantasia pieces, was the 



last one he played, on themes from the Buguenoit ; 
the effort elicited immense applause. 
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The Musical Festival of the Handbl and 
Haydn Sociktt, to celebrate their 50th anniversa- 
ry, will be inaugurated on Tuesday morning, the 
22d of May, probably with the "Hymn of Praise" 
and an orchestral Symphony, and close on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening with the "Messiah." The 
chorus will be augmented to some 700 voices, and 
the grand orch^tra, including tbe principal members 
of the Philharmonic orchestra in New York, will 
number at least 80 instruments. There will be four 
oratorios ("Israel in Egypt," "Elijah," "Creation" 
and "Messiah"), and four grand orchestra concerts, 
so distributed between mornings and evenings as to 
leave fair chances for rehearsal, the chart whereof 
will be announced in dne season. The Society are 
in treaty with some of the world's great solo singers ; 
but even should they fail In this, there will be no lack 
of resources. And we uke it everybody, at that 
time, will be in the humor of groat and continued 
choral jubilation. 



The "LiPB OP Mendelsohn," from the German 
of Lampadins, translated by the Rev. W. L. Gaee, is 
just published by Frederick Leypoldt, New York and 
Philadelphia, and is for sale here by Urbino and at 
all the bookstores. It is a most attractive little vol- 
ume, of 270 pa'ges, in the tasteful style which has 
distinguished Leypoldt's publications, and indeed is 
a fit companion volume to his edition of ^Mendels- 
sohn's delightful Letters. It should be read in con- 
nection with the .Letters, and for that purpose It was 
greatly needed, to supply many a connecting link 
and furnish outward unity and background ; for in- 
unrdly, essentially, we have the man's life in his 
music and his letters. Lampadins, a cleigyman in 
Leipaig, was an enthusiastic friend and admirer of 
Mendelssohn. He wrote this brief.and yet quite cir- 
cumstantial narrative of him, within a year afier his 
death; and entitled it "A Memorial, for his Friends." 
It has not, on the masical side of it, all the critical 
accuracy and discrimination of a musician, and it ap- 
peared before the time had come for a final,satisfacto. 
ry biography, suih as we may expect in the indefinite 
future at the hands of the son or some other relative of 
the great composer. But is by far the fullest account 
of him that has yet appeared, and it is full of data 
with regard to his compositions and his activity as 
conductor, performer, founder and professor of the 
Leipzig school, his relations with the King 
of Prussia, with all the artists of his time, 
and all the relations of his many-sided life. 
With the Letters for illustration, it will be 
impossible for any musical person to read it with- 
out interest. Mr. Gage has given a bond fide trans- 
lation of all that is essential in the original, and has 
furthermore enriched the volume with pemonal 
sketches ai\d reminiscences of Mendelssohn by Chor- 
ley, Benedict, Rellstab and others. No book (except 

the Letters,) tells so much about its subject as this 
little volume. 

The musical Philadelphians have made a vigorous 
subscription to draw Mr. Otto Dresel thither for a 
few piano-forte concerts. He will probably gratify 
them in the latter part of the month, and we wish 
them joy of it. 

Fakmtnoton, Conn. — The annual feasts of Clas- 
sical Chamber music at Mrs. Porter's Young Ladies' 
School, with Mr. Klausbr, their music tnehes, 
fbrpFesiding genins, the choicest program ifies, the 
best artists from New York or Boston for interpreters, 
and the young ladies aforesaid for audience, are get- 
ting to be famous. Tbe persistency of the thing 
speaks well for it. The programmes of the Soir^ 
and Mating of the 8th and 9ih inst. are headed 
"Sixteenth Season, the Twenty-third and Twenty- 
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foarth Concert." Thii time the artists were onr 
Mendelssohn Qaintette Clnb.with Mr.*J. C. D. Pab- 
KBR as pianist ; and these were the selections : 

Qalntefein 0. Up 39 BcethoTcn. 

Caprioelo la B inlDor,Piaao with Qalntet'Aeooin|Mnlin«nt 

Meodelmojin. 

FantMiie for CUrliMt T. Ryan, 

Meditaaon on BMh*l Fint Pnlade— Violin Obligator 

Oounod. 
Ouisonetta from Quartet io B Hat, Op. 18, and Song with- 

oak wordi. No. 4, 6th Book. HendelMohn. 

Arrangad for Quintet. 
Quintot for Plaao and Strings in B flat, Op. 44. 

R. Pehnmann. 

Qnlntot.— No. 3. in B flat Hondelmohn. 

Aodanto and Rondo flrom the Piano Sonate **La Retonr k 

Paris. " BuMek . 

8alUr«11a for Tiolln Alnrd. 

Bonata for Piano and Ylolonoello in A minor, Op. 09. 

BMthoren. 
Larghctto and Tmna Con TarlaaonI from the Clarinet 
Quintet in A, Op. 108 Monrt. 

Mrs. Adblina Mottv, fonnerlj Miss Washbarn, 
of this citj, and one of the best of our native sinf^ere, 
has joined Grpver's Germap Opera company, and 
has been singing in Washington and elsewhere rery 
Ruccessfallj, as Siebel in Favst, among other charac- 
ters. In a concert between the acts of Straddla, she 
sang a Cavatina from Semiramide, of which one of 
the local papers says : 

An andience which has ja»t been enjoying the sing- 
em and the orchestra of the German Opera Tronpe 
would naturally b& reluctant to listen to any sinering 
to the simple accompaniment of a piano, but Mrs. 
Adelina Motte fairly took the audience by storm by 
her clear and sweet voice and her brilliant execution. 
She was enthusiastically encored. 

ViROiifiA Whittko Lorini. The rumor of the 
death of this prima donna is confirmed. She died at 
Santiago de Cuba, Feb. 28th, of hemorrhaflre. Mad- 
ame Lorini was the daughter of Mr. 4Vhitinc:, a well- 
known comedian, for many years connected with the ' 
Tremont Theatre. She was educated at the Boston 
pablic schools, and was highly esteemed by all the 
3roung Udiefl of her acquaintance. As an artist she 
enjoyed a wide reputation, and was always welcomed 
to the concert room or lyric stage, wherever she ap- 
pealed. Some fifteen years afro she santr at Cas- 
tle Garden,New York, and elsewhere, and a few years 
later went to Europe, where she studied faithfully, 
and soon won an enviable position as a lyric artist 
and as a vocalist of the best school and method. Her 
voice was a pure high soprano, trained with careful 
skill, and reminded one of T/aborde. Thongh not a 
groat lyric actress, says the N.Y. Evening Post, Mad- 
ame Lorini has played such tragic parts m Norma and 
Lucnxia witH much acceptation. Obliging and 
courteous, managers always liked to have so kindly 
and eflScieni a prima donna in their tronpe. During 
the past summer and fall Madame Lorini travelled 
through the West ; and a few months ago went, as 
prima donna of Mr. De Vivo's opera troupe, to the 
West Indies, expecting to return to New York in 
April. — Trantcript. 

During onr stay in Berlin, in the winter of 1860- 
61, Mme. Lorini was the sole prima donna soprano of 
the Italian tronpe whose performances altemated with 
the German at the royal opera house. There, all 
that winter, in the Italian nights, she sustained the 
leading soprano roles,' sharing the honors with the 
then new and admirable contralto, 1^6^!'^' '^^ '^<^^ 
Rossini operas as Semiramide, Tancrec/t, 'Matilda di 
Shabran, kc. The New York Weddy Review eajb 
of her : 

In Paris, London, Viepna, Milan, Berlin, Barce- 
lona, and'afl the capitals and important cities of Eu- 
rope, Madame Loriui sang with success, her beautiful 
voice and admirable method being universally admir- 
ed and extolle.i by the most exacting critics and au- 
diences. In South America she was immensely suc- 
cessful ; in Havana the han1-to-please ha!>ittth of the 
Tacon were enthusiastic in her praise. In New York, 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and in all the 
larger Western cities,* this American artiste was ex- 
ceedfngly popular. 

Aside from her rare musical talent, Madame Lori- 
ni possessed a degree of cultivation seldom met with 
in any country. She was a most accomplished lin- 
guist, speaking some five or six languages perfectly. 
Having traveled so extensively, her knowledge of the 
tkorld was indeed unusual, and rendered her a most 
interfsting and charming companion. She was gen- 
erous to a fault, xind'^and courteous to all, endearing 
herself to her fellow artists b]f^ in variable good humor 
and an ever readiness to confer a favor or render as- 



sistance. Managerial interests never suffered from 
her caprices or whims. As modest a^ she was talent-, 
cd, Madame Lorini would undertake any role to 
oblige an ImpresRario, and in this country, where op- 
eratic enterprises are so precarious, she rendered in- 
calculable services to different managements. Her 
repertoire was immense — she knew forty or hfiy op- 
eras, was ready at a moment's notice to ^ing any rwe 
a soprano iff ever called upon to undertake, and did 
this with a kindness and good humor rare in any pro- 
fession. 

PouoHKBKpfliB, N. Y. A concert, in aid of the 
"Ladies' Relief Association," was given on Feb. 98th, 
by the ladies ef Cottage Hill Seminary (Rev. G. T. 
Rider, Rector), of quite s classical character. The 
programme included a Quintet by Beethoven, the 
Octet by Mendelssohn (arrange^ for piano, four 
hands, and strings), a Quartet by Haydn, a violin 
solo from a Concerto by David, played by Mr. 
Apelles, who, with other members of the West Point 
band,made up the quintet of strings ; also vocal pieces 
from Bellini, Nenkomm, Kflcken and Bishop. 

. Mllb. Hblene de Katow — The Play Bill fur- 
nishes a short biographical sketch of the lady violon- 
cellist, of which this is the principal portion ; 

She is the granddaughter of Prince de Potkin* 
Minister of the Emperor Nicholas, who was exiled 
with his son, the father of this lady. The latter 
changed his name and assumed that of Katowitk, the 
name of sm ancestral e((tate in Poland. Mile, de 
Katow's title is the Countess Polowna Potkin. 

She was bom in Riga, Russia, but at an early age 
went with her parents, who were exiled for political 
reasons to Paris. It was at Elsas, and at the age of 
eleven years, that she took her first music lesson 
fr6m Brant, the nephew of the celebrated Carl Maria 
von Weber, and received instruction aUo in French 
literature from Mass^, the well known author. De- 
voted enthusiastically to the study of art. Mile, de 
Katow was able in March, 1860, to make her first 
appearance before an audience in the Hdtel-de-Ville, 
Paris, for Soci^i^ des Beaux-Arts. After the con- 
cert, at which she was th'e principal attraction, and 
where ber success was marked, she was honored with 
a diploma of membership, signed by all the members 
of the society. Her services on this occasion were 
gratuitous, the concert being for the benefit of the 
poor. Nevertheless, she was rewarded with a hand- 
some present — a violoncello and bow inlaid with 
precious stones. Encouraged by the favor which 
she had thus obtained, she subsequently gave a grand 
concert at the Salle Herz, assisted by several' of the 
musical celebrities of Paris. 

Mile, de Katow, at an earlier period had played at 
the Exposition In Brussels. Af^er her performance 
the Due de Brabant presented her with a magnificent 
diamond brooch, as a token of his esteem ; and Ser- 
vais, the great master of the violoncello, was so sur- 
prised at her genius and technical ability that he at 
once offered her his professional assistance. Ever 
desirous of an opportunity of improving herself, she 
entered the Conservatoire, and for two years devoted 
herself exclusively to stud v. At the end of the 
second year she received tfie first prize, although 
amongst her competitors were pupils who had been 
already five years in the establishment. The piece 
performed at the Distribution wns "Le D&ir,*' by 
Servais, and on the occasion ihe Duchess of Bra- 
bant, who had • taken much interest in the youne 
artist, decorated her with the Golden Medal of 
King Leopold, and placed on her brow a crown of 
laurel. It was during her stay in the Belirian capital 
that she became acquainted with Victor Hugo, who 
was then engaged in writing "Les Mis^rables" — or 
that portion at lea<t which describes so wonderfully 
the great days of Waterloo. He would frequently 
request Mile, de Katow to play for him, and would 
even indicate the mood to which his literary labors 
required to be attuned. In recompense for her kind- 
ness the distinguished author, on leaving for his 
island home, presented her the first copy of his im- 
mortal work, with these words inscribed on the first 
leaf : — 

"Hommase au beau et charmant talent de Mile. 
Helene Katow.— tin admiratenr enthousiastique, 

"Victor Hdoo." 

From the period we have indicated to the present 
time Mile, de Katow has performed almost incessant- 
ly in public, and with unvarying success. At Ber- 
lin, after a brilliant series of concerts she had the 
honor to be appointed virtuoso to King Frederick 
William. She was also made honorary member of 
several Philharmonic societies — associationa that 
are not prodigal of their favors. 
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Vooal, with Flano Aooompaniment. 

Der Deutschman's Philosophy. Yohn S6hmuk. 90 
OiM ct th« ftmolttt of fenny soniii. Wa nay not 
Ilka booMt Tohn^ phlloaopby, bat w oaanot b«lp 
belog unnwd at It. SlDfars tbodld ba earafel tt» ob- 
serra tne dlrsotJon as to tba tampo, '*Lst urn go prad- 
dy vast ! " 

The Orphan's Prayer. O apeak gently to ne 
DOW. IT. W. Luther. 80 

A platntiTV song with oboros. MeloJiooi and «asy. 

What joy tlius to know. (Tua grazia, O Dio.) 

"La Forza de Destino," by Verdi. SO 

Terdl^i new opan baa baan glran In Naw Tork, and 

will, probably, b9 baard, era long. In our principal 

clt!«a and towns. Tba abova la oaa of tba fcvorlta 

songs. 

Father of all, whose circling arm. T. BieaeU. 80 
An exoallant bjodn, by J. 8. Adama, wltb appropri- 
ata mnalo. 

O fly to ber I love. F. Abt. 80 

Many paraon^bava an Idaa that Gannan aongs aia 
of a dark, niTaterioatobaraetar, plaaaing only lo tboaa 
wbo Uka mnale minor, sad. and bordering on tbe dla- 
eordant. Tbii la tma bnt to a limited extant. Moat 
of tba but aongs are brigbt andohearfel, and aa adapt- 
ed to the popular ear aa otbars. nia aboTo aong la 
awaet and melodlona. 

Our Gi;findfather's days. Tony Potior. 80 

Tony bere oarrlea oat bis paatormi ebaractar by 
admonlibiog na of tba deganaraey of tba prcaent daya 
aa eompared wltb old timea. Tbat la not ao, but tba 
dlaoonraa Is Joat aa fenny Ibr not being true. Tory 
prettv tuna. 

InatromentaL 

Parting. (Scheiden Waltzer.) E. Wattenbom, 60 
One of tba prettleat aeta of waltaea tbat baa been 
ifnbliihad. Tba mnalo la at odba alagant and brll- 
Uant. Of moderata dlfllonlty. 

The Wanderer. By Schubert. Transcribed by 

B. JlichanU. 40 
Tbli li one of tba beat of "Songa wltbont worda ** 
and, for merit, la above tba average of Blobarda* nin- 
ally ezoellent traaaeriptibna. 
La Chateleine. Valse de Salon. E. Kdterer. 76 
A pleoe of mediam dlfllenltyt and aKeellant, both 
for practice and perfonnanca. 
Union League March. A. Biryfidd. 30 

New Year's Grand March. R, L. Salem. 80 

Two pretty pleoaa by good oompoaara. 

Book*, 

Mbrbt Chimbs ; A new Juvenile Music Book, 
containing Elementary Instructions, Attractive 
Exercises, and several hundred popular songs. 
By£. 0. Emenon, Author of the *< Golden 
Wreath," "Harp of Judah," Ac. 60 

Tboaa wbo glance at tba erowdad Index page of this 
book, will agree tbat tbare la no atlnttngln tba num- 
ber of aongf. A large proportion of tbam are new, 
and tbera la an attractlTa ctaaiBcter of bri^tncaa In 
tba worda and melodiaa. Tba reputation of tba **aol- 
dan Wreath" will probably aeenre to Ita aneeaasor aa 
aztanalTa sale, bnt It la baliered that the merita of tba 
naw work are BuOoleBt to render It an equal ftiTOrita 
with the other. 



Mosio BY Mau..— Mnsle la seat by mall, the expanse balng 
two eanta fli>r every fonr ouneea, or flra^tlon thereof: Peieona 
ata dlaUnee will find the conveyance a aavlng of time and 
expenae In obtaining auppllaa. Books can also be seat at 
doable these rates. 
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Editions of his 



BT OTTO JAHir. 
[OonUnMA fkiMn ptf* 8.] 

The Tkematie Catalogue of all the puhHnhed 
Worhtof Lndwig van Beethooen (Leipnu, 1851), 
if tomewhat attentively examined, will alone be 
ii]ffic*ient to convey an idea of the extent of a 
oollective edition, as well as of the manifold diffi- 
culties to be overcome. Of a truth, the task of 
carrying oat sach an edition reqaires means and 
yi|!or, no less than prudence and stren^rth of will, 
in no ordinary dejrree. In November, 1861, 
when the firm of Breitkopf and Hiirtel issaed the 
adveHisement and prospectus of the first complete 
edition, autboriced ever^'where, of the works of 
Ludwig van Beethoven, the public were justified 
in expecting a publication in every respect well- 
prepared and promising to prove a certain suc- 
cess; at present, when after the lapse of tully 
two vears, nearly the whole of the toilwme jour> 
Bey has been performed, a somewhat more min- 
vCe examination of what was promised and what 
has been effected enables us to see clearly the 
lughly gratifying results which have been ob- 
tained, by means of this edition, for the muncal 
public 

That this edition is one which can be distin- 
guished as "authorized everywhere,** is a fact that 
nay be reganled as one which conc^ems the pub- 
lisher more than it interests the public. The 
latter do not generally inquire into the former*s 
right, because they consider themselves justified 
in assuming it as a matter of course : but how- 
ever confuMA people's ideas may be about the 
rem of piracy— which, in the case of music at 
present day we hear actually extolled as a 
patriotic and meritorious act, as it once was in 
thecaaeof booka— ityet will be satisfactory to 
every person not to have his interest in a grand 
and important enterprise dimininhed by any 
doubts as to the just basis of it The difficulties 
—and it is but fair that we should take this into 
consideration— were, it is true, considerably in- 
creased by the fact that, in the first instance, an 
agreemeBt had to be concluded with a large 
number of puUishers. Even a pereon not inti- 
mately acquainted with the wonderfully intricate 
circumstances connected with the publishing laws, 
and not aware how, at various times and in va- 
rious places, they have become rather more com- 
plicatsd than thecontrarv.need only east a glance 
over the numerous publishers of Beethoven's 
works, as exhibited in the ThemaHc Catalogue, to 
pdroeive that it is frequently a matter of difficul- 
ty to know where the right <tf publication really 
exists. It cerUinly needed no sTight amount of 
mvestisation and negotiation, as well as a great 
deal or accommodating 8pirit,to satisfy all claims, 
and we have reason, to rejoice that it has been 
possible— and it is especiafiy difficult to do such a 
thing in Germany — to obtsiin for a great enter- 
prise of general interest, not to be carried out 
without compromise, the adhesion of so many in- 
dividuals concerned, each of them exercising 
sovereign power in his own sphere. 

The question cf completenem is naturally of the 
greatest importance. Appended to the prospec- 
tus is a^list of those compositions which, having 
been already published, are available for, and 
will accordingly be included in the new edition. 
This list displays in four-and-twenty series a 
stately row of two hundred and sixty pieces, some 
of considerable importance. Whatever is to be 
added in the way of unpublished works is, at 
present, a matter for more searching investiga- 
tion and for n^otiation. Onething,however,'maT 
be asserted with all certainty, namely, that all 
Beethoven's unpublished compositions put toge- 



ther constitute but a small number compared to 
those already known, and moreover, that among 
them there are only a few of such importance for 
their publication possibly to add any essentially 
new and original traits to the already complete 
picture of the great master. That this is the 
reverse to what is the case with .the old masters, 
whose unpublished works greatly predominate 
over their publishe<l, is a fact that ought not to 
astonish us. It was a conseauence of Beetho- 
ven's nature as an artist as well as of his position 
that, on the one hand, he did not write as much 
as they did, smd it resulted, on the other, as a 
matter of course, from his position towards the 
public and the extension given to the musio> 
trade, that whatever he did write was at once en- 
ffraved. It may, indeed, be asserted without 
hesitation that the compositions which distinguish 
Beethoven as a composer, and form the basis of 
his position with the poblic,were given to the world 
during his lifetime. 

The most important of Beethoven's vet un- 
published works, and one which has justly been 
included in the catalogue ascertain to appear with 
the published ones, is Ungams enter iVoUhdter, 
Hungarjf»Jir»t Benejaetcr (King Stephen) ^ an in- 
ductory piece, with chorus, by Kotsebue. It was 
producea, with Die Ruinen von A then, at the 
opening of the new theatre in Pesth, on the 9th 
February, 1812. The overture ak>ne subse- 
quently became known ; the beautiful cho- 
ruses, several of which were for male voices, and 
a long and interesting melodramatic scene, afford 
fresh proofs of Beetooven's mastery in dramatic 
characterisation, by means of especially original 
dramatic eoloring,a mastery so astoundingly prom- 
inent in Die Ruinen von A then also. In the autumn 
of 182S, when the music to Die Ruinen von Athen 
was performed with new words, by C. Meisl, at 
the inauguration of the Theatre in the Joseph- 
stadt,Beethoven composed, in addition to an over- 
ture, which wss printed at the time, and has since 
become rery well-known (Op. 124^, a grand 
^'Chorus with Ballet," never publishea. Another 
chorus, too, *'Ihr weisen Griinder, composed in 
the autumn of 1814, for a patriotic drama, has 
never been published. * 

There exists also, for orchestra, a fine "Inter- 
lude," in the stvle of a march, very character^ 
istically treated, and evidently intended for some 
particular piece, perhaps KufTiier's tragedy of 
Tarpeia^ for which Beetnoven composed the *'Tri- 
uinphal March," already engraved. 

There are a number of dances and marches, 
most of the last composed on various occasions, in 
Baden^ at the request of the Arch-Duke Anton ; 
but they are of little importance. 

Very remakable, however, are three pieces 
composed for a patriotic drama, ^onore Prohastka, 
laid in the time of the War of Deliverance. Thev 
consist of a chorus of soldiers, a romance, and 
a melodrama with harmonica accompaniment, 
unfortunately, like the rest, extremely short. 

Of little importance, on the other hand,are cer- 
tain occasional pieces : a **Marriage Song^' for 
Gianastasio del Rio, of January, 1819, and, of an 
earlier date, a very merry ^'Italian Cantata,** 
with pianoforte accompaniment, for tfie birthdar 
of his doctor, Malfatti, as well as a ^Farewell 
Cantata." for three' male voices, in honor of a 
friend, Herr l^scher, a Magistrateralh.. Their 
publication would simply prove, what is already 
so weir known, that Beethoven was not happy as 
a writer of occasional pieces, in so far as the 
mera absolute occasion did not suffice either to 
inspire him, or render his task an easy one. It 
is worthy of notice that for these pieces, not very 
edifying either in purport, form or extent, he put 
down a mass ofplans and sketehes, just as for his 
great works. On the other baud, it is charaotor- 



istic that the beautiful and deeply feeling "Ele- 
gischer Gesang" (Op. 118),in honor of the "trans- 
figured wife of his respected friend, Pasqualati," 
was written at the same time, the year 1814, as 
the above occasional pieces, froiqwhich it differs, 
however, so much because when tfeethoven com- 
posed it his heart was in his work. 

Belonging to a somewhat later period is anoth- 
er series of short compositions, which, also, are 
interesting. The revival of Fu/elio, m the year 
1814, once more excited Beethoven's inclination 
to write operas. It is an error to suppose that 
the unfavorable reception of his first opera had 
so annoyed him that be had definitely renounced 
working for the stage. On the contrary, very 
soon afterwards, as well as still later, he drew 
out, on several occasions, more or less serious 
plans for operas, the subject for the libretto be- 
ing settled more than once. At first, Treitschke's 
Romxdwt was to come next to Fidelia, but, in the 
meanwhile, Beethoven conceived the notion of 
writing an Italian opera. To prepare for the 
task, he determined to begin by rendering him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the spirit and 
manner of Italian poetrv and music, and by going 
through a course of training, which should teach 
him how to restrict his style to the most innocent 
simplicity of musical expression, and to what 
might easily be sung. For this purpose, he bor- 
rowed on the 26th July,1814, Metastasio's Work's, 
and seta series of that author^s graceful strophes, 
as they struck him in perusal, for two, three, or 
four voices, without accompaniment Most of 
them he set several times. These little songs, 
which are concise in form, and of which a con- 
siderable number were thrown off, display a per- 
vading plainness and simplicity of whicn we opuld 
hardly have believed Beethoven capable^ we 
should, too, despite many original and charming 
turns occurring in these same songs, which are 
based more especially on pleasing melody, have 
some difficulty in recognizing Beethoven. But it 
is this very filet that endows them with a pecu- 
liar interest Belonging to this period is, also, 
the grand Trio ''Tremate" (Op. 116), not per- 
formed in public until the jrear 1824. This 'Trio, 
grandly planned and earned out, produces, it is 
true, a very different impression to the Canxo- 
nets mentioned above, but, if we place it side by 
side with the aria : ''Ah, Perfido," composed in 
the year 1 796, we shall feel the difference be- 
tween the time when Beethoven,in all good faith, 
employed Italian forms as the naturaivehicle of 
expression for definite passions, and that when he 
used them as artistic means for bringing about 
certain effects. 

Two grand Italian vocal pieces, one, an air : 
**Primo amore piacer del cieL ' and a duet : "Kei 
giomi tuoi feliei," of the existence of which we 
have certain testimony, have been mislaid, and, 
up to now, not discovered again. 

Beethoven, as is well known, was induced by 
Thomson to arrange Scotch and Irish melodies 
with accompaniment for pianoforte, violin and 
violoncella He took so much interest in the 
task that he displaced great seal in arranging 
the national melodies of other countries also in 
the same manner. Of these onlv a comparative- 
ly small number have been published, either in 
England or Germany : but more than 150 of 
them thus arranged have been collected through 
the instrumentality of Herr Franc Espagne, who 
traced them out with great industry. 

We have now, probably, given a complete enu- 
meration of all Beethoven's published composi- 
tions, belonging ' to the period of his maturitv, 
when he was that Beethoven whom the whole 
world knows and appreciates ; how few are there 
still left for the gleaners, in comparison to those 
we posMM I There is, moreover, a number, also 
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not yery great, of youthful works by Beethoven, 
before he had reached liis prime, and which, 
for reasons easily understood, have never been 
enjrraved. 

In a little note book, used by Beethoven on his 
journey from Bonn to Vienna, as well as in that 
capital during the next few ^ears, there is the 
following touching entry in his band : — 

^'Couraffe I despite of all bodily infirmities, my 
mind shall reign supreme ! — -.Five-and twenty 
years are reached ; this year must decide the com- 
plete man." 

And this year did decide ; with the Trios, 
published in 1 796, the complete man stood before 
the world, the man who, during the whole of his 
artistic career, proved that his mind reigned su- 
preme over all the in6rmities of his body. So 
perfect doea the composer appear in this Opus I., 
with such certainty does he proceed, his own way, 
with each new work, that we entirely lose sight 
of the question how he became what he was. 
That it was not till the age of five-and-twenty 
that Beethoven first appeared in the chsracter of 
a composer, and that, m Bonn and Vienna, he 
must have studied much and made many essays, 
is a circumstance which, seemingly, has not, as a 
rule, been taken into consideration ; at any rate, 
it is a striking fact, that, in the case of such an 
arUst above all others, youthful works and the 
development of the composer's powers have 
formed the subject of so little research. 

Such youthuil works certainly exist. Three 
Sonatas for Pianoforte, %ith* an affected dedica- 
tion to the Elector Maximilisn Friedrich, a dedi- 
cation subsequently highly distasteful to Beet- 
hoven, were published in 1786; there appear- 
ed at the same time, also. Variations on a march 
by Dressier, and, in Bossier's Anthology, a small 
Kondo for Pianoforte, as well as a Song. There 
were subsequently printed, having been found 
aipong the papers ne lefV, three Quartets for 
Pianoforte and stringed instruments, composed as 
far back as the year 1785 ; a Sonata and Varia- 
tions, written £>r his fair youthful friend at 
Bonn, Eleonore yon Breuning ; while among the 
first Songs published by himself, there are some 
few that date from the time of bis reudence in 
that town. Have these works, which, of course, 
all find a place iq the collective edition, weak- 
ened, perhaps, the interest for his early produc- 
tions ? This would not be really astonishing, 
for we scarcely find in them,even here and there, 
signs of the later Beethoven. They rather 
create astonishment that such great things could 
have followed such beginnings, than enable us to 
perceive the germs from which those grea^ things 
could be developed. 

But many other youthful productions, of va- 
rious kinds, some dating from Bonn, and some 
from the first Vienna period, exist in manuscript. 
Among them is a qomplete orchestral score of a 
Knigkr$ Ballet (RUleiiaUet), bontaining a march, 
Grerman vocal pieces, a Hunting Song, a Love 
Song, a Drinking Song, and a German Dance, 
composed probably oy Beethoven in honor 
of his great patron. Count Waldstein, who, 
oil the 17th June, 1788, *«was dubbed a knight of 
the German Order, with the usual solemnities, by 
the. Elector of Cologne, as Grand and German 
Master," and who, then in Bonn, was believed to 
be the composer of the ballet. There is, more- 
over a bass air from Ctaudine von ViUabeUa, **Mit 
MKdeln sich vertragen," composed,probably,as an 
interpolated piece, in full score. In later years, 
Beetnoven was not: disinclined to publish this air, 
as well as, it appears, Metastasios's caatata ; La 
TempeUa, whicn he Jiad composed, in tne form of 
a regular $cena and aria for soprano with a quar- 
tet accompaniment, as an exercise, probably un- 
der Salieri's direction, and the score of which is 
also in existence. In addition to several songs, 
there are some few curiosities, such, for instance, 
as a **two-part Fugue, composed by Ludwig van 
Beethoven a.*^ the age of deven ;" a Sonata for 
Mandoline ;' a duet for T^o Flutes; a Duet for 
Tenor and Violoncello,witb the facetious heading : 
**Duet With two ohbligaio eye-glasses ;** a Sonata 
for the Fiano-forte and Flute ; a Bomance for 
the Pianoforte, Flntf, and Bassoon ; Variations 
for two Oboes and the English Horn, on **La ei 



darem la Mano," and several other pieces. Then 
there is a tolerably large number of sketches, 
rough plans, and uncompleted fragments of an 
early period, some of them more interesting and 
instructive than the completed works of his youth, 
but, as a matter of course, not at all adapted for 
publication in a collective edition. 

How much of these youthful productions, com- 
pleted, it is true, but never ' published, should be 
included in an edition of his collected works is a 
question on which opinions will differ. There 
will not be wanting persons who would desire to 
exclude everything not belonging to the mature 
master, everything, at least, which might lower 
his reputation among the unitiated, or obscure 
that picture of him which is present to us alK 
On tne other side, some will insist on the great- 
est possible completeness of all that was written 
and preserved by Beethoven, and in addition to 
the satisfaction of our sesthetie feelings by rich 
and perfect creations, desire to see satisfied our 
historical interest for such works as are calculated, 
at least in some degree, to characterize the 
progress and improvement of his powers. 
Practically,it will, in all probability, not be possi- 
ble to avoid a compromise, if only because it 
is a question whether all the youthful pro- 
ductions known to exist can be obtained for 
publication. At all events, it is an advantage 
for the undertaking, that, supposing it possi- 
ble and practicable to incorporate every hitnerto 
unpublished piece in the new edition, the num- 
ber of such pieces is not so cousi<lerable, in com- 
parison to those already printed, as sensibly to im- 
pede the task of carrying out the whole ; on the 
other hand, if it be necessary for the publishers to 
limit themselves to a moderate selection from the 
unprinted works,it is an advantage that the artis- 
tically historical importanceof the new edition as a 
collective edition cannot be called into question by 
such a course. This is the case,because apart from 
works, mentioned above, which must not be the 
omitted from a collective edition, if only out of res- 
pect for the name of thegreat master, because thejr 
date from the time when he was exercising his 
full powers, the rest will satisfy our just curiosity 
chiefly by the fact that they may be inspected, 
though they do not afford any explanation we 
may desire of serious questions concerning the 
gradual development of^the composer^s mind. 

Apart from the music to KOnig StepKan, and 
the hitherto unpublished Cadences which Beet- 
hoven himself added to his pianoforte Concertos, 
and which are now printea as an appendix to 
them, the published works will, as a matter of 
course, appear in pncoiiditional completeness. 
The list accompanying the prospectus will scarce- 
ly suffer any sensible augmentation or rectifica- 
tion.even should xealous collectors find much that 
is rare and new, though of course not in the way 
of great works. It is seldom there can be a (]^ues- 
tion of the genuineness of what should be received 
into the new edition ; Beethoven's strongly marked 
individuality afford us so well defined a standard, 
that no attempt to introduce anything spurious 
would have a chance of success. ' Two or three 
trifles, published under Beethoven's name, but 
without ^either internal or external evidence of 
their authenticity, and not generally acknow- 
ledged or extensively circulated, have, therefore, 
not found a place in the new edition. 

The Arrangements are, perhaps, the only com- 
positions offering any difficulties. Of course, I 
do not mean those, which, as piano-forte selec- 
tions or arrangements for four hands, are in- 
tended to adapt to the executive capacity of ama- 
teurs music they could not otherwise perform, 
but those which, from being thoroughly recast 
to suit different instruments ^m those for which 
they were at first written, lay claim to be original, 
or, at feast, independent compositions, and which, 
therefore, if authentic, can emanate from the com- 
poser alone. Beethoven energetically protested, 
on repeated occasions, against what may -be as- 
sumed to be the wilful deception of offering ar- 
rangements, by ho matter whom, of bis composi- 
tions as original works, and none such have 
any right to ne included in a collective edition of 
what he Irrote. But Beethoven himself was the 
author of some arrangements of the kind ; fol* 



lowing the example set by Mozart, out of an 
Octet for Wind-Iiistruments (Op. 108J, subse- 
quently published by him as such, he fiirmed and 
published a Quintet for Stringed instruments 
(Op. 4) ; he arran|[ed his Second Symphony 

SOp. 86) and likewise the well-known Septet 
Op. 20) as a Pianoforte Trio, f Op. 88), consid- 
ering the last good enough to be dedicated to 
his medical man, Schmid, after a serious illness ; 
he worked up into a Pianoforte Quartet the 
Quintet for Pianoforte anA Wind Instruments 
(Op. 16), and into a Quartet for. Stringed In- 
struments a Pianoforte Sonata. He re-wrote, 
moreover, his Violin Concerto as a Pianoforte 
Concerto. Such of these versions as ean.be 
proved, beyond a doubt, to have emanated from 
Beethoven have a right to a place amon|g[his 
collected works, and many of them justify this b^ 
an original interest of their own. But on tbn 
point there are still doubts ; it is not proved that 
we really possess all the arrangements notorious- 
ly written by Beethoven himself, nor has it been 
determined, with perfect certainty, how far 
those which we do possess are really authen^. 

(To U Oontteotd.) 



Spohr's Autobiography. 

[From Mm Orebtttis.] 

The greater portion of this work is a repriat of 
concert bills, pnffsin the newspapers, descriptions of 
places written in imitation of Murray's Hand-books. 
It professes to be the life of a man who spent his 
dayM in the orchestra, lis had a happy time of it, 
for in the closing scene he says "he had enjoved to 
exhaustion all tliat \ih conid give ; bis mnsic was 
more loved and esteemed thnn he ever hoped for, and 
now be wished to die, as he could no longer be doinir.'' 
His ralins pasaion through life was that of a wife 
who could accompany a pot-pvurri for the violin, and 
admire her husband's compositions. At the age of 
92 he marries such a woman, who after passng near- 
ly 80 years in incessant hard work as wife, mother, 
governess, harpist, pianists, passes away, and is snc^ 
ceeded by another, "with wnom,*' says Spohr, "I 
felt unspeakably happy, and lived agfin in my ao- 
onstomed domestic manner, for she look the same 
lively interest in my works as my departed 
wife had done." But she was a better player, and 
suggested "many new things in piano accompany 
ment, which I had not previously known." He had a 
weakness for playing doeu : liked being describeo in 
the plural as "the artist couple," and condocts "my 
Lora's Prayer," led to the orchestra treading on roses, 
decorated with laurel, and a huge plaster of Paris 
bust before him "crowned with laurel, and on which 
were the words 'Louis Spobr' in gigantic letters 
composed of roses and laurel artistically interwoven." 
A strong contrast this to the "miter H pauper turn" 
and the "eomaHa finita esf" of Beethoven. Bat 
then Spohr coold reeord that Neukoram's chomscs 
were fine, an'* that he was greatly gratifie«l by the 
Chevalier's fugues ; the "Sacred Psalmody" of West- 
minster Abbey^waf "like the voices of angels from 
the realms of bliss;" a psalmody only exceeded on 
earth by the "heavenly music" vaiiounlv interspersed 
in the service of the Norwich Cathedral, where 
"the choir, lobed in white, with their tender 
tones made an irresistible impression," and where 
he heard "mnsic and execution so perfect" that 
"I oonld scarcely imagine a finer worship of the 
Deity in heaven itself." And then follows an ae- 
conntof how Spohr and his wife pasMd thronxh the 
spacious nave/' the masses of people arrayed on either 
side to permit their passage looking at Spohr ae some- 
tiling wonderfid," 

Beethoven, it may be surmised, did not like Spohr's 
music; he heard the "Faust," supped with the com- 
poser, but not a word could he got oat of him about' 
"Faus^* or Spohr as composer. Spohr in return 
did not altogether like Beethoven. The Symphony in 
C minor was not a "classical whole," iu first tlieme 
"wanting in dignity," the adagio "wearisome," the 
trio "much too rough," the concluding nDovement 
"unmeaning noise." Beethoven's 9tn symphony 
Spohr could not "relish." The first three themes are 
"worse than all the eight previous symphonies," the 
fourth theme "monstrous and tasteless,^' "trivial be^ 
yond conception." In fact Beethoven '*was wamtmg 
M essthelioal fesUng and in a sense ifihe beauHJutr 
For a longtime the Jupiter Syropnony ofMoiart 
was a failure with Louis Spohr ; the fbor themes of 
the finale could not be heard by even a practised 
Bat in this he lived "to he convinced of bis 



ear 



error." Spohr is enchanted however with Richard 
Wagner. "The Flying Dutckman" is an opera writ- 
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ten "with trae inipintioii," "a great deal of the fan- 
ciful." "a noble coneeprion." icood for sinffiog" and 
'*fall of new effects." "Wagner," he •ays, "> the 
most gifVed of all oar dramatic compoierfl of tlie 
present time." "HU aspirations are noble." Of the 
"ToimA^atier*' Spohr writes, "there is much that 
is new and beaatifal in 'the opera, hat moch that is 
distressing to the ear," ana at times a "downright 
horrifying noise." Ho confesses however to have be- 
eoRie reconciled to "unnatural modulations," and 
momlising on this fact observes, "it is astonishing 
what the human ear will hv degrees become accus- 
tomed to." Relifthing "The Flying Dutchman," 
and disapproving of die 9th Symphony of Beethoven 
is a singalar state of mind fur a musician ; but what 
may not he expected from a man who described the 
choir in Westminster Abbey as "the heavenly music 
of angels," and the dissenting service in Nor- 
wich Cathedral as equal to "the worship of the 
Deity ia heaven itself f " Branswick must be a 
strange place, Cassel one still more strange, and 
Protestant music among the Germans a marvel. 
Although delighted with me chants and choruses in 
Norwich Cathedral, Spohr "was not altogether 
quite pleased" with Mendelssohn's "Pom/." "It was 
too much in the style of Handel." He forgot his 
first oratorio, which he confesses contained hug^ 
slices out of the "Osar/oa" and the ZaiuberJltU," 
I'he courtly Jew paid off the huge Brunswicker. He 
professed himself delighted with Spohr's new "Pol- 
pontri^'* and its jtoearCo passage : "Plar it again, 
my dear Spohr," "Begin it once more." "Let as have 
another repeat ;" then taming to his sister, says, 
"See, this is the famous Spokr-Uk ttaocato ; no violin- 
ist can play thi< like htm." And in this way Lonis 
Spohr torgot his disapnointment in the **Sl, Paul" 
and made himself happy in €noore$ of his Pntpowrti 
in E mi^or. and Mendeussohn's eyes flashed, and the 
ooniera of his month quivered, and he did not pull 
out liis hankerdiief, nor did he gnaw it or swallow 
it, seething that he was trotting out this harmonical 
leviathan of humanity in one of whkt the composer 
tenns "his humoristic passages." 

Spohr commends Chembiniy who still had his de- 
fects. The PoCemoster has a finale which is absolote- 
Iv profane. His masses exhibit bad example, and a 
theatrical stvle ; such music cannot be enjoved with- 
out ferjpMfuIness of plaoe,scene and snlject. ^The style 
is ''extremely digressive and annoying." In return, 
Cherubini says to Spohr, "Your music in its form 
and style is so new to me that I cannot follow it 
properly," nor would he hear a second quartet before 
ke had heard the first thrae times. He did the same 
with the second quartet, which, however, he liked 
better, remarking of the ada^, "it is the finest I ever 
heard." The Viennese critics were not so patient or 
•rbane. Mosel, reviewing Spohr's Quartet in G, 
remarked : "this eternal re-chewing of the theme in 
ev«ry voice and ker is to me just as if one had 
given an order to a stupid servant that he cannot nn- 
demand, and which one is obliged to repeat to him 
again and again in eveiy possible shape of expres- 
sion. The composer appears to have considered his 
auditors ia the same light as the stupid servant." 
Spohr was not the man to stand this patiently. 
Mosel had himself written and. published, and Spohr 
retorted, "prodigal in side thrusts at "Solssi," and 
the censorship had to forbid the editor anv further 
disrassions on the "QnarUi" and "SaUm,"' 
^ We must now say a few words of Spohr as a mu- 
sician. Spohr was a composer, rather than a creator 
of music. Early in life he wrote music, to play it, 
and it was so much laive finger, music. Alwavs 
conducting his orchestra, his. music was original only 
in mechanism. Always at home in the bosom of his 
family, an honest German Protestant, his mnsic has 
one strong^color. It has been celled me/ancWy, 
Spohr thought it not only lively, bot humorous. He 
began too late in his church mnsic, and had no reool- 
leotions of childhood to help him in this schooL He 
was never more than a concert musician. 

Who taught Spohr ? He commenced as a boy to 
learn the Violin of Defoiv, a Frenchman,from whom 
he passed to Kunisch of Brunswick, then to Man- 
court^ then to Ferdinand Eck, who at once convinced 
his pupil that he was without a bow-hand, and unable 
to play three bars with respectability. The pupil 
next hears Rode,and makes him his model,practising 
his compositions, and adopting all he coold see of his 
"captivating style of playing." From this time Spohr 
taught himself. As a composer, Spohr must be cal- 
led self-taught. When a boy he received some lessons 
in counterpoint from Hartnng of Brunswick, but the 
old man becoming an invalid, the lessons wera 
brooght to a dosob "These." says Spohr, "were the 
onlyleasons in theory that I ever had. " Fortonato- 
ly, there was no doctor Rinck, to torn him into vine- 
gar, no Schnyder von Wartensee to teach him 
now to write the ugliest mnsic the world has ever 
seen, no Dr. Matx t(> prove that everything wai 



wrong, and there was no role for right. At Ham- 
buiig, our hero falls in love with a FrAulein Lutgcns, 
but his fever is held in hand by Herr Lotgens's inces- 
sant lectures on "the resolution and combination of 
sounds." He writes a concerto, but confesses he did 
not understand "how to work a piece." Still his 
**tutti*»" satirtfled him,some even surpassing his expec- 
tations. "He tried" opera, "but found he was 
wholly wanting in the practice and experience re- 
quisite for that kind of composition," notwithstanding 
he put his opera "upon a par with those of Moxart." 
He tried "song composition ;" in this he failed, and 
succeeded no better with the instrumental quartet 
than with the song. In the adagio "he worried the 
motivo to death," and confesses his "scientific inter- 
weaving became monotonons." In the second opera, 
he admits the forms were Mozart,the designs Mozart ; 
bat, in no wise appalled, he commences his oretorio. 
Hera he found he was "too deficient in counterpoint 
and fugue ;" so he borrows Marpurg from a pupil, 
.writes "half a dosen fugues according to his instruc- 
tions," and, the last being "very successful," re- 
sumes and completes the oratorio. He then writes 
a mass, but finds he has used "too great an abund- 
dance of modulations and difficult chords in succes- 
sion." As a preparatory to his second oratorio, he 
.again studied "counterpoint and the ecclesiastical 
style," and now felt convinced "he had found the 
proper style for that kind of work." Such is .Spohr's 
own account of his musical education. It is plain he 
made himself what he was bg incessant practice, hear- 
ing all the best artists, reading ail the best semes, and 
wrttingdailg under all circumstances. 

Spohr worked from a comer of the Moxart-field. 
He could not, and did not, uke in the whole, for he 
saw only a comer. Spohr, therefore, put a limit up- 
on that which was already limited. As guantilg of 
tone was his first thought, everv voice and instrument 
was w^ghed, and pnt into its bej^t place. Purity of 
harmony was his next thought ; and on this he insists 
greatly throughout his diary. He Is for the most 
part pure ; and wrong only where he mistakes his 
sound, misled by his notation, and the distance he 
made on his violin. His third point is truth in feel- 
ing and expression, which includes his great ,/orte, 
light and shade. His first desire medianiied his 
phrase, and kept htm in a straight jacket. True, the 
jacket is beautiful, always exquisite in shape, gor- 
geous in color, but the shape is always the same, 
tne color never varies, and we turn sick gazing up- 
on such harmonical perfection. It is soon seen he 
has only a comer to move about in ; he has some 
"artful dodges," but then, they are nothing more 
than art, and the understanding soon grasps "the ef- 
fect," and ceases to interest itself in the matter. The 
fselingand expression are charming, but this wears 
out, and a strong desire arises to move the composer 
out of his comer, and place him in the centre of the 
great system. 

His school on the Violin has died with him. His 
school in composition died before him. He had him- 
self exhausted its resources. 



The Hew Chioago Opera Home. 

Plahs fob thb Opbratio Sbasov. 

[Oomspoodsnos of tlw Bvsaiiif Post]. 

Chioaoo, April S, 1865. 

Our fashionable public are all in a state of decided 
excitement about the new opera-house and the forth- 
coming operatic season. The edifice is built entirely 
by Mr. Crosby, a young roan who has suddenly made 
a magnificent fortune in business, and who devotes a 
large share of it to the cause of art. 

orosbt's opbba bousb. 

The new edifice, which is one of the most elegant 
and commodious opera booses in the world, is situa- 
ted in Washinyton Street, midway between Randolph 
and Madison Streeu and Sute and Dearborn Sts. — 
the very centre of the feshionable part of the citv, 
and easily accessible hy street railways. The style 
of the exterior is modem French, with dormer win- 
dows in the roof, and was designed b^ Mr. Volk, 
the well-known sculptor. It is four stones high, and 
is faced with Atliens marble. The centre of the 
front, for a width of twenty-three feet, projects in a 
semi-circula'r form — a feature which also exists in the 
new theatres of Antwerp and Mayenoe. 

THB BHTBAHOB. 

The grand entrance ia of marble, seventeen feet 
wide by twenty-five high. The spandrils are elabor- 
ately, carved and crowned with tasteful medallion cor- 
nices, surmounted bv a narapet containing pedestals 
for four statues of the Muses, firom the^chisel of Mr. 
Volk. 

The lower part of the bollding will be devoted to 
music and confectionery stores ; and in the second 



story there will be accommodations for artists' stu- 
dios. 

TBB OPBBA-HOIT8B. 

The anditorium and stage occupy the entire rear 
of the building, and cover eighty-six Tett wide by one 
hundred and fif^y feet in depth, and sixty feet from 
parqnet to ceiling. Access to the anditorium is 
gained through the opening in the centre of the front, 
np a flight of stairs with quaint carvings on either 
side, then through the corridor or passage above men- 
tioned and three large door-openings. In connection 
with this corridor are two spacious rooms, with apsrt- 
ments for the toilet and wardrobe of visitors. The 
means of egress are ample, not only through the 
doora for ingress, but also through openings prepared 
specially for that purpose,, and leading into State 
Street. 

TRB AUDITOBIUM. 

is elghty-s!x feet wide by ninety fret in depth, and ia 
divided as follows : Firet, the orchestra, parquet, and 
the dress circle on the main fioor. Second, the hal' 
cony circle, with private boxes in the centre and open 
sofa seats. Third, the family circle. The orchestra 
is ten feet wide by thirty-six feet in length. The par. 
qnet and parquet dress circle are composed of sofas 
made of solid black walnut, and a number of orches- 
tra chairs of. large dimensions and of unosnal ele- 
gance and comfort, occupy the front. The balcony 
circle is marked by its division into fifty-six private 
boxes near the centre of the house ; these are fur- 
nished with elegant carpets and chairs. The balcony 
and family circles are supported by light iron columns 
with ornamented capitals, whence spring finely carved 
brackets, supporting the extended balcony. These 
brackets are carved with grotesque faces and quaint 
devices of various kinds. The main cornice of the 
auditorium is supponed from the walls by projecting 
cor1)els, omamented with carved mouldings and me- 
dallions. The ceiling Is panelled with heavy ribs, 
diverging from the central dome, which is also pan- 
elled and omamented with rich comioes. 

TBB PROSCBBIDM. 

The ceiling over the prosoeninm is formed of a 
single large panel, on which is frescoed an Aurora, 
copied from the original fresco of Gnido Beni in 
Rome. On the right and left of it are two other 
panels fi:escoed^the one with an ideal repi^sentation 
of Comedy, the other with an idealisation of Trage- 
dv. The three frescoes were executed by Schubert. 
The ribs snd panel intersections are wrought with 
ornamental pendants flowing from the ceiling. 

LIOHT1HO. 

The auditorium is lighted with Fink's patent reflec- 
tors, which are located in carved panels encireling 
the base of the central dome, containing altogether 
three hundred and fiftv gas-jets. They are lighted 
from above, and the illumination is deflected upon 
the audience below. This svstem of lighting is fer 
snperior to that of any opera-Wuse in the country, 
since it throws a brilliant yet subdued and mellow- 
radiance upon and throughout the auditorium, with 
the exception of the galleries, which are Illuminated 
bv brackets projecting from Uie walls. ' The usual 
ohjectiop preferred against the illumination of large* 
halls is obviated. 

VBHTILAT10N. 

The plan of ventilstion is very extensive and per- 
fect in detsils. In addition to the windows, there is 
a'large ventilatory shsft npreared from the ground 
floor, and lifting itself like a vast tnrret far above the 
roof. This flue is otmstructed in connection with the 
steam and smoke flues. Then there is a laige air 
duct that surmounts the parquet and leads directly to 
the main shaft, thus forming a lower draft, to he 
opened at all times. There are other ducts over the 
gallery circles, and in the dome a skylight twelve fleet 
in diameter. 

BBATIBO AVD WATBB. 

The heating is effected by means of Gould's auto- 
matic steam apparatus In case of alarm from fl^re, 
there is also a complete apparatus on the stage, fitted 
with hose and other appliances, by which jets of water 
may be immediately directed to anv part of the build- 
ing. In addition to the usnal modes of egress there 
are means of exit from the upper tier to the -roof of 
adjoining buildings. In fact, nothing has been over- 
looked which can tend to the safety or comfort of 
the andienoe. 

TBB DBOOBATIOirS. 

The fresco painting is admirable. Besides the 
Aurora, there are sunken panels in the ceiling contain- 
ing portraits of Beethoven, Moiart, Auber, Verdi, 
Weber, Wagner, Gounod, Gluck, Bellini, Donitetti, 
Meyerbeer and Rossini. Messrs. Jeroe and Almiri 
are the principal fresco painten engaged on the work. 
The decorations of the proscenium and its boxes and 
of the grand entrances are rich in stucco, gilding, 
carving and statnes. 
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i, Culyoand VoaKtliTi- Bmirl 
these ihete are muny >cl piecei, piiiited lo voi 
pleie the sconery for lh« eKteniura rcpertoirt 
operaa la be broaghloal. Anionic lhe»e mnei a 
eiphiflcn piscbfl by Si^^nor Ani^ni u follows : 
full let of '■lotmonloni" nnc! draperj boHera ; Ic 
menior wings, with iiataee of ibo MuKs and figur 
Cfdhtematic of music Rnd drama, in ilraperj ; (I 
Koman ampbitlieaire ; fttaA Itomin aireat ; mndei 
Roman ttreel ; illiiminiinsil Gothic palace ; illumi 
Bled Gaihie interior : Pomgxian chmnbcr ; fuhI 
clinmber ; chamber of Louh XIV. ; Byuimine thar 
bir ; Klory aqens of Faail ; royal garden! ; iillaj(i 
priwn ; grand canal ai Venics ; Moorish inleriorai 
Gothic ruins by MDonliifhr. Slgnor Calyi 
New York Acad™» of Music, hu Btb piei 
of Paris by 
ment;baicle 



>f tha 



and (he garden of UargaeriLO by 



designed and execDteil hy Mr. E. H. AkaM. in of 
tba best kind, and Ihe decoialiona are excecdin|tlj 
nxtly. Tha aaata, whkh ere tiro thonaand fln hun- 
dred in number, are coTSnd with bine damask of 
elabonlB patterri, manufactured in EHropaexpretily 
for (hii palace of maaic, and imparted by A.t! Slew- 
anofKewTork. Thedmperiea of the pTOweniam 
boxM, wlikh an compriaed in three tien on «ach 
aide c^ the atajte, are of brocaielle relTot, the trim- 
mlnga and fringoi of oHgioal deajga, tho lower tier 
being bnooned with gold brocatalle, iDiecmixed with 
criiDlon ailk Ttliet lambskin. The aecond tier is 
draped with gold TSlTet, wiih irimmlnca to eorrea- 
poikd, and ^ third tier k bane: wltb gold brocatelle, 
Tariegatvd with blue Telrel. The three liera loga- 
th«r are all gorgeoniljr decorated with the latal styles 
of Hoaiton lac* curtain*, Impoitod expresaly for the 
pnrpoia. the whole ebowing a harmony of design 
and oomtdnallon of loita unanrpasfed by any opera- 
houM in the United States or in Europe. 



•re snder the chaix* of Mr. WalUoe Hnme, the ine- 
ceesful constructor of many stages in this conntry. 
Mr, Hume has spared no pains to make this iMk' 
the most elegant and perfect in America. In machin- 
ery and rici;ing he has fnlly attained thia end. The 
atage itself is moat beaalifaJly laid and arranged, and 
itie OGcenoriet are all of the mo«t (vnTonient dsserip- 
Th«i« are two smaller rooma and one lanie 
am under the care of Mr. A. S, Snell, 
rty-man. Tha dreuing-roonu are partly 
I and paitlT under the stage. Time are serenieen 
nnmber, fDmishsd with carpets, wardrobai, rirasr- 
_i, merbls washitands and all olher ronienfences. 
Each of these rooms is Tcotitated and heated by the 
istbe auditorium. 






rhe naia eredit (or the designing and erection of 
■his grand and usefol itmcture la dne to H(. Wil- 
liam Bojinglon.qfCikago, who has superintended 

the work in iia rtilnuteii details, witl) the exception 
of the stage work and Boenery. 

The mason «o>k has been executed by Mraart. 
Wflllbanm and Baumcn, masons and carpenters. 
The sioiieH:oiling was done by Mr. L, H. Boldweck. 
Mexsrs. W. F. Mulligan & Co., bad charge of the 
painilnj; and glsiing. Mr. Jnhn Hnghee was the 
plnmber. and Mr. W. U. Wilmanh •aparintended 
the gas fltdng. 

For the above details I em chie67 indebted to the 
architect of Iho building. Boi from another source 
1 nm enabled to oblain in advance a copy of the 
manifesto which Mr. Gmii will ahortly fiitmir - 









1 operatic 

duties which ihe ciiiiena of Chicago owe to it. 

Grsa's csmpsny ii admirahle. CaroiziZucchi, 
Motenei, MossimiMani and Bellini will appear on the 
opening night in "Trovaloro." Kellogg and Lotti 



will t. 



;l be heard in "Fra Diarolo ; ' 






_ _., _. 1." "Higoli . 

Vespera," "Fonadel IWstino," "Polinto," -'Linda," 
"LaFigliB,""Lncia,""LocieilB," "Don Sebaslian," 
"Norma," "PBriiani,""SonnambiiIa," "II Barbiere," 
"Moaea in Egypt," "Robert le Diable," "The Ua- 
guenoH," "Deborah," "MortLa," "Don Gioranni,'' 
and "Faust" Thi* make* lweni;f^wo opeias in all ; 
liow they are all to be gWen in iwenlj nights I 

]t exactly undenland ; but probably the mati- 

neea will made up the diffeience. Daring the aeoton 



Miss Keltojit!: will make her first sppearance as Dino- 
rnh. a part bliheito played in thia cnuniry by only 
iwo sinsers — liv Pstli in How Orleani, anrf by Cor- 
dier in New Tork. 

Mr. GniH witl chares Ihe ssme price* of adtniasion 
as nt the New York Opera House. 



p[lHsicaI Cffrrtspnhntt. 



Bkiiun, Makck, ise». Since my lost, I hare 
had an excellent opportunity to compare the respeC' 
tiye meriis of the two rival vocal aocieiiea of Berlin, 
the Slemiche Veicin and the SIng-AkaJemie, in two 
of the Hnest concerta which this winter has bronghl 
ua. In point of execution, it would be difflcull lo 
giye the preferenre to either; but in quality of maleri- 
al I would award the palm decideitly to the Stemsche 
Verein, ita chorus consiatins of far yoanger and 
fresher Toicea than that of the Sing-Akademie. of 
which it waa said ten or fifteen yean aco, that sun- 
dry of its mamben had recontlj celBhraled the Hfiieth 
annlreraaiy of their merobanhip. These hay* nain- 
lullj sinee bean replaced by younger aingera, hul a 
large portion of the performers are rapidly approaefa- 
iOK the same honorable period. 

Tha concert of the Slemache Vscetn formed , aa it 
were,the culminating point in thia yeaKa aneommon- 
Ij rich army at musical eatartainmenra. With the 
exception of the Drat piece, a Requiem (br a Child.by 
Ehlert, fn which the mnsic partook of the semiflienlal 
affectation of the poem by Tiedge, which formed its 
text, and which, though well executed, waa song aa 
Ifit went against the grain with the performen, the 
whole was one Dnfntermpled onjoymmt. The R«- 
qnlam woe followed by Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm, 
which, in it* warmth and *l|rar, and inith of exprea- 
*ion, as wall as the apiritand good irill with which it 
waa mng, afforded the most agreeable eontr**t to it* 
predeeewor. Next fotlowad the Utgn\fiaat of J. 6ab. 
Bad), performed for the Bnt time in Berlin, and 
looked forward lo with great Impatience by the moii- 
eal world of this city. Of the existence of Ihb work 
there waa for many yean merely ammor extant, and 
aren it* puhlicarion in IBU did nol lery* to make it 
more widely known. A hwyean aince itwaarepub- 
liahsd, mora correctly, by the Bach Gesellehafl, a ao- 
cletj formed for the publication of all the worfca of 
the great maatar. Soon after, Frani, in a mo*t in- 
teresting and yalnable pamphlet, gaye to the world 
an analysis of thia, or>e of the choicest compositions 
of Bach. If I am not mistaken, it was first perform- 
ed in Halle, a yeai or two ago, under bis direction, 
and hatbeen repeated there this wintrr. T considered 
myself moat lortnnate in being able to here it here : 
partirnlarly so after I had listened lo il,with conilant 
regret, after every number, and at the close, that it 
my of Bacli's works, its 



beinli 



> are so pal pub 



uninitiated mual be atmck by them at first hearing, 
and the masical hearer can penelrete at once, in b 
measure, to the depths of meaning bidden benealh 
the aurface, though a mine of wealih will still be left 
for him to diacover. I with 1 could do jnstice to the 
work by a deacripiion of it ; bul I feel that ihi* ia be- 
yond my power. So I cannot do belter than to give 
yon an extract on Iho aubject from the National Zei- 
lang, nhich ia noted for its excellent musical criti- 

"We owe to the Slemiche Verein our Bnt acquaint- 
anee with the Magnijieat of Bach, one of Iha noblest 
legaciea of bis geniuB, which henceforward, like the 
two Pa'aaiona, the Maaa In B minor, and the Chrbt- 
maa Oratorio, will undoubtedly take its Hxed place m 
OUT public mualcal \\(t; tor in depth of aabstance, aa 
well a* power ofeipreaaion, it will yield the palm to 
neither one of those creations, and bring* before u), 
in closest fhime, the entire aitutie peraonality of ita 
originator. Aa the ftiudamental feature of the master'* 
crealioni, we take Ihe Immeaanrable fhlneos, not only 
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failing atrenclh of the m 

aa in the unbounded power of the m 



ivention.B«wril 
ildinxand form- 
limited away 01 er Ihe entire world of tones, and 
whicli caila forth from every material which it Unch- 
ea, a ihonsaiid spring* of life. 

"The text of the Mnyiifital ia taken from the Go*' 
pel according to St. I^ka. It comprises Ih* words 
ofMary, iniha forty-sixlh and anbscqacnt Tcrae* of 
Ihe finl chapter. As conld not be Mherwiae cxpeet- 
od. its masical treatment and inierpfotsitoo i* car- 
ried fnr beyond tlie limits of a special JUvJenaA ipsi^ 
Mp ; it risea lo a nniferul significance, embodying 
the innermosl bciag of all Chrialian doctrine, senti- 
ment and belief. Indeed, tha extent of the oMward 
means would admit of no doahi of thia, A Bre-parl 
cliorna, four aolo voices, ihe ordieatra, and lb* organ 
are called into reqaiairion. Siill more cnnriacingly 
the lubatanee proves tlm the eompo***' bad i* view 
far other thing* thas tite mere enthnalaMi; adoimliea 
of the Virgin, whose panon ia hnnight forward wilj 
In a few arias, eapedally in ihat for SopraD*: 'ftna 
ntptzit kaamtBitm.' In this, the expn**ion ef !■• 
■inualing mildne**,sofuMM,andbBmillty*b*ni* tba* 
forvent mixture of tb* nali*tie and tha WaaMal i e, 
which coald only be at tb* oo«iiisBBd of tbe mmt 
aimple, child-like faith. In the Bsm ehota*, 'Mmiid- 
Jieat onima lasa Dmminm,' which h partially repealed 
■I the end of the work, in the adjowwd Amokigf, 
all Christendom raiaa* it* loice la a jabilaot aoog of 
praiae to the Lord. A daoliiig brilUaDcy pervata 
tba whole moyement bf>Ttt 'beginnioK lo eod. Bat it 
i* only in the Iwoehomaea, 'Oanas* gmmKimn,' ood 
'/•n't pnltntiiim nt tmclis aw,' that lb* Baa***i raiaa* 
DS to the entire power and fulncos of In* tOM*.' Tha 
ftm follows immediauly apon Ibe above neattaned 
aria for Soprano, taking, as it were, Ibe word* from 
Mary'* lip*. The Vifgk disappear* b^Asd Ihe 
nructara of the CTbrialian eharefa, asddenly apriaiog 
in shining glory ; the ehnreh.whteb Ihenaoiidief gen- 
shall make tbelr dwelliiig place. AH peo- 



dallli 



Mhare > 



Splendid ia the repeated recarresee ol the iha*** ia 
tha baa* (the execallan of which deaerved lb* higb*M 
pniteon thii occa*ioa);i>Terwhakiu'ng,aKer Ibe gen- 
eral paese, the renewed oatbtMh ef a jobilea wbMi 
•eemed nlDctant to end. In tha Ibtlowin;; cboras, 
the voice* are scattered, on the word 'Xtptnit,' ia 
■ingle group*, hovering aboM DncenaJnlj, aa k ware, 
nnlil, with the 'taperim,' 1he« are aigain arHied to a 
compacl moM. Hera, too, a otosi pregnant eflbct ia 
produced by the general paase, which is broken hj 
■II the Toicea selling In logeiber apon ih* tri- 
chord with, the sDperflnoBs third. Aceardii^ to 
the {^mmalical aenae of hia I^iin nxl. Bach bos 
understood llie 'menlecardit sur as referring to God, 
while ihe original as well as the Gennan (and Ei^- 
lish) translation : "in Ihe imagination of Ibe ir beoits," 
brings it in close coancclion with 'lapebBt.' 

"We mosi resist the leraplalion to panicukriae 
the treaanrea which an hidden in every measan of 
this tone-langoage. We will merely mention the 
close of ihe duet '£( miiericorrba,' ao adminUe in it* 
harmonic eSbA; the Tenor aria 'l/tpoiuil potenitt/ 
rendered ao chonictoriatic by its two opposite molives: 
the ecatatic A11i>solo, accompanied by two flnle*, in 
which the word 'inanea' atands out moet sigoiScanll* ; 
and finally Ihe chorus, 'Siaitlocututalad palreMmm- 
tnt,' in which the voices roll oo like mijealic ocean 
billowa. For the choice of thia work, aa well as its ex- 
cellent performance, moat careTully prepared, even lo 
ihesmallestdetails, the Society, as well aa it* able 
leader, are euIitlEd lo our warmest gratitude. Miles. 
Strohl and Pressler, and H««aia. ORo and Fniach 
deaerrc high credit for their nnderiog of the aolo- 
part*. The place of the o^aa waa anpplied by a 
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pnhonaiva Hm-ttioniuni. the heil i>riu kinil. An , 
ell-knnwn, ma*! of the composition, of Biih 
1, on miny sccounM, to Im «p(iiH«lly pnpmreil for 
pahlic perrorrmtnre. Accordinj; to our uxt hook, 
Fruii.Ulrich ind Stern .Imve ondertekpn thii work for 
*he Magnifiat, Th« pi«no score hr Ulrich proved 
■ Tnln&bla j^uide to ii>. In conclnsion, we «nn1d 
proffer an nrcenl r« quest for the iperdy repetition of 
Drk which, throng h ita romprehcniive bmlty, ai 
well u the cletmeM «n d inin«pnr«ncr wilh which It 
ie« to meet the mniiciil andErewndin^, it, hefore 
*1I olhen, highly adnptcd to ramiliirin the public in 
general with the genioi or Baeh." 

To thii I mnit add that the one drairbaek to me. 
In thia performance, wai the want of an organ, the 
rather thin MBmonEnm being hy no ineini a Mliifnc- 
lory aabitiiiice. The >olo Toicei were not rema^kn- 
ble, witli the exception of the Alio, which wii one of 
the lofteie. richeat, moat fienible, and altoi^ther moat 
beanliful Toires of ■» kind I have ever heard, Deiidea 

> tine Bnaa aria; a moat beanliful chorua, merely for 
lat and Id Soprano and Alto loices, in which the 
melody of the ancient Catholic Mognifiail or Btne- 
Jktia forma a Canlui Fimuu, played hy Oboea in ihe 
accompaniment, around which tlie voice* are twined 
woven in exquiaiie melodic Bgnrea ; and a Gloria 
Potn'thoma, whidi maket a At ending to thia glori- 

work. For *ome reaaon . a niry beautiful aria 
for Id Soprano, which Immedialclj aucceeda the firat 

ma [n the acore, waa left ont in the perfomiince. 
All I can aay in eonclnaion if, that ever lince 1 heard 
tha Magmficat, I have been longinK to hear it asain. 

I hive cried to make myaelf more familiar with it 
through ibe piano Kore, hut I And no end yet to the 
beaatiea which crowd npon me whenever I hold oom- 

lion with il, and I can wiah my moaical frienda 
nothing better than a apeedy op portunity lo make ar- 
qualnlance with ihia, one of Itie gtandeal wnrka of 
one of the (i^ndBic maatera. 

In the concert of the Stemache Venin, the Hag- 
mifisit wai followed by Beethoven'a lovely Fanlaiale, 
for piano, cbornaand orchnlra,in which the master u- 
irablei around him, in light, cheeiful phiy, at it 
art, lliB aame lone-apirila who al a later period were 
' erect the 9th Symphony for him. They are all 
leie awaiting hia aammona, but each one wears a 
wreath of bloiaoni upon hia brow. The piano pan 
waa admirably performed by Uerr Kodolf Willmera. 
A week or two later, the Sing-Akademie performed 
HendeUaohn'a Si Paul at their laat ooncert. Thia, 
KM, wai a thoroughly enjoyable occaaion. The mu- 
mut be familiar to moat of your reodert, «o I 
d DM enter into particalan about it. The per- 
formance was exceedingly good. Herr Olio, at 
Stephen, and sabaeqaently as Bamabaa, filled both 
le parta to general latiafaclion. Hii rendering of 
the death of Stephen waa inexpreaaibly beanliful and 
touching, Trinlein Decker, with her remarkably 
pare, dear voice, aang Ihe Soprano part ; the Alio 
was a iDoal pecnliar one, more pecaliar than beaoti- 
liil, la my opinion, something like a raan'a falaetto, 
Herr Kraaae undertook the part of St. Paul ; he does 
everything well which he anderlakoa, whether on the 
stage or in concerts, but hii voice bears nnforlnnnte 
macks of his being one of tha mniical veterans of 
Berlin. 

Two Symphony Soii*^ of Ihe Boyal Orchestra 
have taken place within the last month. They bore 
the naval stamp of excellence. At Ihe laat one. Beet- 
borea's fievealh Symphony and one by Tsubert 
were played, aa welt as the Overtarea lo Carialan and 
La datx Joanna. 
Id (he Opera, Mile, Anot coolinaea to appear in her 
DBual pans, as in Ihe Amino Aoir, /' Ambaaadrict, 

II Batbiae, Traviala, Filledu Rrsimail, etc. . Lately 
abe haa added to Ikese the part of Marguerite in 
Gounod's ^'uast.bnt does not please as well as Lucca, 
The btlet I recently heard in the ifu^aoti, and wa* 



anrpriscd nt her injicrh and enmeal rendering of the 
pHrt of Vnlonlina. She had reemeil to ma much bet- 
ter filled for light riiles. In a imall, childiih body, 
•he hHS n powerful, pure, rich noprano voice. 
Haniera Wippeni.too.aanc ihe pari of Marituerile do 
Valoia most brilliantly. The Raoul wai Herr Slock- 
el. lenor from I)e«>Bu, who aang and acted well, hm 



onen il 



with t 



wns hy no meena that of a hero. Latt weak, Verdi's 
Kigolrlto was brought ODt in German, with year 
countryman, Mr. Adama, in Ihe chief tenor part. It 
leemi to hare been aomewhat of a failure, the Ger- 
man singers, with a few exceptiona. not having been 
able to enter into the apirit of Verdi's characters 
and muiic In my humble opinion this is only to 
their credit. 

Slack hanaen ia stilt In debt 10 hii disappointed aa- 
dienceof Jan. Uih. Ho ia announced to aing at the- 
tail concert of the "Geiellachaftder Hutik-frenndo" 
[dale not yet fixed) ; perhaps he will take the opportu- 
nltyofhl« coming to Berlin for thai occaaion, to redeem 
his promise. Holy Week will bring na the annual 
perform»iira of one of Bach's "Poinona" by the 8ing- 
akademie ; the Stemiache Vercin are fractiaing 
Beclhoven'e Grand Msaa ; two Symphony Boir^ 
are yet wanting to complete the aeries, and aingle 
miacellaneoui conrertA lake pieee every few days : lo 
that the moaical proapecla are by no meana doll fbr 
some time to cotno. For the preaenl, I close, hoping 
for auch ample material for tny next tetter, as fortune 
bas yielded me for ihii one. 



NnwHAvBit, March 39.— The mnsical season (!) 
here it not, atnsnal, to terminate wiih the winter, 
falling into ihe "tear and yellow lear' at the fint ap- 
proach of aprine — on the ronlrary, it appears to have 
juil begun. We have had, daring the winlar, tlie 

now iaannonnced a aorioBoffourconcerla, ("•grand," 
ofcourae.f under the auapicea ol tha Tonng Men's 
Ifiatitule. The array of utent thna broughl to bear 
npon the public ia quite formidable, coropriaing, 
among others, the namea of Camilla 0raD, Mile, 
de Kuow.Misa Kellogg. Mndnme Variin.and tUesin. 
Hoffmann, Mollenhauer and Wehli, 

The fint co nccrt of the series took place in Music 
Hall, March SSd, Max Slmhoach's two "foreign im- 
portalions" presiding. The programme la hardly 
worth mentioning — >iifilce,to asy il, that the compoai. 
tions of Mr. Wehli figured pro mlnently upon the list, 
and that iheae, in our opinion, have not even the 
doobtful merit of being good showpieces. We must 
not, however, forget lo mention one piece by Chopin. 
(Grand Duo Concert^nte In C). a selection in which 
Mr, Wehli showed mnch tad, abounding as It does 
wilh technical difflcultlea, 

Mr. Wehli's facully of execution is undoubtedly 
wonderfal, hut auch exhibitions at hia lefl banded 
fan'taay aeam 10 u» mere jngglery — seggeiliTe of the 
moonlebank, rather than of the trtiat. We do not 
asiert that Mr. Webb ia a purely mechanical pianist, 
of the line and plnmmel order, nor will ire deny that 
he playt wilh mneh delicacy end grace ; but there is 
a.diiliuction between poetry and mere "expression ;" 
his performances are finished, elegant and, therefore, 
10 those who find in these qualiiies all that the soal 
can desire, satisfactory; but to the few who have 
their idetUislic notions of the "anspeakable, unimagi- 
nable best," and who believe that "Spirits are not 
finely toadied, bat to Sue issues," they an tbe re' 

We were charmed by the playing and appearance 
of Mlla.de Katow ; she rendered the Duo Concertanie 
wilh good effect, and a lovely Chopin-like ballad 
(encore) delightfully. 

We are pleaaed hy this endeavor, on ihe part of 
tbe Institute, to secure the aarvleea of the beet mar- 
fcemble talaol— paiticnlarlj as New Haven has not. 



hilherlo, suitnined a mnaical repnUIion in keeping 
with her liia and social standing. 

A. A. C. 

nocnssTsn, H. Y., MmcH IS.— To ehronicte 

the mnaicHl doings and undoings of "oar place" 
(which, tike every other, has iu famous soprano, 
tenor, basoo, as well as pianists, oiganists, fiddlers. 
Buters, Gideon's ram's-hom-braaa.bandi, &c.), ia m 
taak of superlative felidly: the more, thai One it so 
certain th^sentible people (inch aa all the readers 
of "Dwight" are supposed lo be), hnving been treat- 
ed, nrfrxiHiean, to such reading in timet paal, have 
pnlthemsclvee nnderm vow to forever eschew it In 
the fii lure. But from whal haa fallen nnder mj ob- 
servation thos far here, 1 think Rochester mnaicfans 
regard Ihamselvea and are retarded aa quite hnman, 
and will be quite satisfied lo be lieaied humanly by 
Ihe pen of such a scribbler aa the present. 

There exiat* htra an institution with (bartered 
privileges called the "Bochetter Academy of Musio 
and An." Mr. J. S. Black ia Mnaical Director, and 
Mr, S, N. PenHeld, Pianist. Tha namber of mem- 
hcra ia abont sevenly-fiia. They occapy a Hall m a 
Savings Bank bailding, lenl free. Imagine the wall 
at the plelform end of Chickering's Hall to be semi- 
eireultr, with amphilliealn'cal aenla for one handled 
perfbrmera, and yon have an Idea of thia. 

In Fobrairy a Concert waa given by the Academy 
InCorinthiaD Hall, for the beneSt of Mr. Black. The 
vocal portions of the programme consisted of Ihe 
fourcboirhymn in "David," a patriotic song and 
ehoraa by Bletsner : Quartet and choriti from Sim- 
nambala; a Von Weber choras with Violin (Bleta- 
ner) obligato ; the CTLi raifraia Sextet in £iici'a, and 
the Hallelujah Chorna. A very good looking maa 
tried to sing a aong from Tnmtort, But as a man 
ia not lobe condemned for uol doing diinga lo him 
impossible, I will only recommend ihal the next time 
he appearalt be in something from the "Barber of 
Seville;" hia profeaaion being the tonsorial one, be 
may succeed better than this time. 

The Orpbens club (eight gentlemen) sang "The 
spring is coming" and the Fatal Soldier's chonM, 
which lait needed not Ihe farcical prelade of. marcb- 
iug In to Ihe sonnd of a conple of fiddles and Irnm- 
pels, a ftule and contra-bass. 

Mr. 0. S. Adams(pupiIorMitl<)Bnd Hr. L H. 
Tracy played piano-forte aolos. Tha latter gentle- 
min,being a Leipaic gradnale, npon a nalnral suppo- 
aiiion should have aelecled olherwlie than from Hen. 
The Wedding Manh (A Wedding March, as one of 
the papen had il) was petftumed npon five pianos, 
by Messra. Tracy, Penfield. Kulbfleiach, Wilkin and 
Fenn. Mr, Bhnaner (now at Canandaigna) per- 
formed some original "Variations Fanlastiques" tor 
Ihe Violin, Hn. B. accompanying. Ha gained an 
enihosiaslic encpre from the crowded aadiiory, 

Gottichalk was here two nighta laai monlh, fara- 
weil-iilng : (as uasal) the fiial ^me at one dollar, lb« 
second, fif^y cents, per capita. 

Yesterday evening the Academy commenced a 



Dnlhly t 



r Hall, Chomi 



from "Meaalah," "Creation" and ■'David"were ti 
besides various leaser teleciions. Mr. Rhoadet, an 
amateur Tenor with a ^nuta voice, aang a Rosslnt 
air and was encored. Mr, Tracy performed Beetho- 
ven's op. 13 ; alto selectioni from Hendelstohu.Lisit 
acd Hera. He bai good t«hnical abiliiy, bnt says 
of himself thai he i> not enough accostomed to pnblio 
playing to fesl at ease before an audience. Ha it, no 

Mr, Black is devoting himself to private vocal 
leaching principally, and bai charge of the mutic at 
the and Baptist chnrch. Mr. PenGeld ia oi^niat at 
Ibe Central Pmbyierian chnrch, by which society ha 
ia ao highly esteemed, that they furaiahod their edi- 
fice with a six thousand dollar instrument from Ihe 
Mestn. Hook's establish menl. Judging from ona 
or two hearings, he is well worthy to preside at an 
instrnmenl of such ample reaourcea. 

T. I, A. 
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New York, April 10.— The concert seMon is 
impidlj dmwing to a close, and onr concert-givers 
are as rapidly seizini^ every opportunity to give their 
farewell entertainments. Gottschalk has lefk as, after 
a few concerts d* adieu, which were of course highly 
appreciated and largely attended hy his admirers. 
Accompanied by Signor and Madame Mazio, he 
proposes making a visit to California, British India, 
the Maoritias, Polynesia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, and who knows where 1 Let as hope he will 
find more appreciation in those regions ,th4P did Mr. 
Charles Wehle,the German pianist, whose spiritaelle 
letters from thence were so instructively ,interesting1y, 
but by no means (to musical voyageors) induciogly 
written. 

The Italian opera troupe has closed the regular 
season, but will give an extra performance this week 
for the benefit of Mr. Maretzek. 

The German company is announced to re-appear 
shortly at the Academy again, but particulars are 
as yet not fully forthcoming. 

Since my last, Mr. Theodore Thomas has given 
his two final "Symphonie Soirees." In that of 
Saturday we had as novelties Bach's Pastacaglia, ar- 
ranged for brchestra by Esser ; a Symphony for 
Violin and Viola, with accompaniment of Orchestra, 
by Mozart ; and Schumann's overture to the "Bride 
of Messina." I will refer more fully to these works 
in my future review of our whole musical season. 
Mr. Kreissmann's absence, caused by illness, was very 
ranch regretted by many who think they hear too 
little of the celebrated Schumann and Franz songs. 

The Philharmonic Society is rehearsing Beetho- 
ven's Ninth Symphony, and the "Overture, Scherzo' 
and Finale/' by Schumann, for their last concert of 
the Season. Lancblot. 

SiDig^fs lonrnal of Pnsic. 

^mm .1.1. II 

BOSTON. APRII- 15. 1865. 

On Variationi. 

In oar allnaion to Beethoven's fondness for Va- 
riations, speaking of Mr. Dresel's first concert, 
we were reminded of some excellent remarks by 
Julius SchafTer, which appeared in the Leipzig 
Neue ZeUschrifl fltr Musik in 1860, and from 
which we are now moved to translate, for the 
better understanding among many of our readers 
of what Variations can and should be. He says: 

*^The Variation form, though cultivated with 
especial partiality by the masters of musical art, 
is always terribly abused by bunglers and mere 
hod-carriers. So much so that we avoid it, when 
we come across it, or we meet it with distrust ; 
and into such general discredit has it fallen, that 
even famous theorists and sesthetical writers 
scarcely recognize its title to a modest place 
among the legitimate Art forms. Without rea- 
son, as it seems to us. 

**If we exclude the hravwra Variations, as not 
worth considering, the various forms of proper 
Variation may be divided into three main classes. 
In tkeJUtt^ which we may appropriately desig- 
nate as Ae decorative kind, all the interest lies in 
the theme. This veils iteelf as it were, with eve- 
ry variation, under a new dress ; but it does not 

entirely disguise itself thereby ; though it changes 
its gait, bearing and humor, and dissembles its 
speech in aooonlance with each mask which it 
successively assumes, yet it lets its origin^il form 
shine through clearly all the while, and even pre- 
sents itself in it again without dissimulation at 
the close. It is commonly a well-known melody, 
and ita repetition clad in ^rpetnally new charms 
IS the only object of this kind of Variation. 



'^In the second, which we call the contrapuntal 
kind, the point lies in the form of the Variation 
itself. The different sorts of artificial counter- 
point : Imitation, Canon, Fugue, &c., here form 
the problem of production. The theme here is 
only the ground plan, upon which various archi- 
tectural structures are reared. Without indi- 
vidual form — for this it only gains in the Varia- 
tion itself — it consists for the most part of a mere 
series of simply modulating chords (for instance 
the Chaconne of Bach, Beethoven's *Thirty-two 
Variations on a Theme in C-minor') ; often only 
of a bass, as in the Passacaglia of Bach ; and 
where it does present itself in a distinct melodic 
form (as in Bach's 30 Variations on an air), it is 
not the theme itself, but the series of harmonies 
which serve for a bass to it, that is worked up in- 
to variations. This class stands higher than the 
first, for we no longer have to do, as we did there, 
with an outward change of dress of the theme, 
which in its inner character remains unaltered, 
but with the creation of independent forms upon 
the ground of given harmonic relations. If there 
the composer merely studies charming diversifi- 
cation in dress, here his task is to represent the 
progress from the more simple to the more devel- 
oped. 

"In the (AM clas«, the point lies neither in 
the theme alone, nor in the Variations alone, but 
in the psychological relation between the two. 
That is the germ, these the developing phases of 
what goes on within. That the theme here is 
commonly a sentence or musical proposition in- 
vented by the composer himself — an original 
theme so-called — lies altogether in the nature of 
the case. The sinfle variations will have to show 
their connection with the theme, as well as with 
one another, the latter naturally by the fact that 
one leads immediately into another (although this 
is not strictly necessary). Moreover, with their 
new-born «notives, they will also bring with them 
new laws of development, and so develop into in- 
dependent art-forms ; indeed they will frequent- 
ly draw into their domain related passages, or 
Inlermetzi, not derived directly from the theme, 
— as in Schumann's Variations for two pianos. 
While the Variation form in this kind reaches its 
highest significance, it has at the same time ar- 
rived at its extreme limit ; it strive^to overstep 
this and pass out into the domain of free Fanta- 
sia. Hence it seems not inappropriate to give it 
the name of Phanttuie'Variattons^ ju9t as we say, 
l^onata quasi Fantasie, Polonaise-Fantaisiey Im- 
promptU'Fantaisie, kc." 

The writer (Julius Schiiffer) adds, that he first 

applied the name to his own ^^Phantasic'Varia' 

tionenj** Op. 2, and then proceeds to illustrate by 

a more recent example not unknown among our 

own cultivators of the higher kinds of piano-forte 

music, and one which deserves to be and will be 

more widely known. Indeed the above remarks 

occur in his review and introduction to the read- 
ers of the Neue Zeitschrift of the Op. 1 of A. Sa- 
ran, the gifted young pupil of Robert Franz, 
whose few published works thus far (Mr. Dresel 
and Mr. Leonhard have played them in our 
Chickering Hall concerts) give finer promise than 
any piano compositions since Schumann. This 
too is called ^^Phantasie-Variationen fttr Piano- 
forte," Op. 1. Leipzig, F. Whistling, 1859. (An 
excellent example, by the way, which it is high 
time that all music publishers should follow, this 
of putting the year upon the title page !J. This 
analysis of Saran's work ^e hope to translate and 
give in another number ; it wiU make a useful 
study on the Variation form. 



Concerts. 

The first half of the month has offered a fair 
share of good music. Let us take the concerts 
as they came along. 

April 1. Saturday noon. Great Organ, as 
usual ; this time played by Mr. J. K. Patne, who 
gave two admirable pieces by Bach : Tlie first 
was a Variation on the Choral : *'In great need 
I cry to Thee," for full organ, in six-part har- 
mony ; two parts of which are played on the 
pedals ; — of course, a rich, impressive work. The 
other, called Camona^ was new to us ; a fine ex- 
ample of a strictly wrought Fugue with a long and 
interesting subject, followed by another Fugue, 
which is a variation of the first, in condensed 
form and changed tempo. The Sonata in A by 
Ritter, which is always acceptable, and the love- 
ly Andante from Mendelssohn's sixth Organ 
Sonata came between the two Bach pieces. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of 
three of Mr. Paine'sown compositions : his Varia- 
tions and Fugue on **01d Hundred," which wears 
well ; a ''Reverie," showing a poetic use of soft 
stops with swell ; and his brilliant Fantasia in F 
major, which is one of his earlier Berlin efforts. 
We need not say that the execution of the whole 
programme was clear, firm, tasteful, masterly. 



Saturday Afternoon, Otto Dre8EL*8 second 
Concert ; (}hickering's Hall filled of course. Pro- 
gramme of the rarest and choicest : 

Pralade and Faf ne. riiarp minor J. 8- Baeh. 

Bonata. A mtijpr. Op. 101 BMthovsn. 

Allagraito Mpnt^vo. Tempo dl Murpta. Adagio qoail 
Intiodoslone. finale. 

Polonalw. T minor Chopin. 

H aaonricM, (0 mi^. Op . 60. A minor. Op. 17. K ronjor. 
Op. 6.] , . . .Chopin. 

PART n. 

Prelnde and Fngne. B minor Mendabmihn. 

Sonnta. K mijor, Op. 109 Beethorm. 

AUecretto Tl?aoe and Adagio. Prwto appanionata. 
Thema oon Yarlaiioni. 

Nottnmo, B m^Jor, Op. 9 Choplni 

Yaleo Caprleo, after Waltm by r. Schubert Unt. 

The points of chief importance in each part 
were the two Sonatas from Beethoven's last 
period, never before played in public here. Each 
Sonata was appropriately ushered in by the Pk^ 
lude and Fugue played before it That by Bach, 
in C sharp minor, is not one of the playful, fairy 
little Fugues such as Mr. Dresel played before. 
It is one of the deepest and grandest in style and 
feeling of all those in the Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord ; the Prelude, deeply musing, full of feeling 
and of beauty ; the Fugue, in five parts, with a 
grave theme of only four long notes, afterwards 
enriched by two accessory subjects, and all toge- 
ther wrought up with immense power. 

Then came the Sonata in A, with its delicious 
Allegretto, the subject stealing in like a breath of 
spring, tender and delicate, in four>part harmony 
as clear as a violin quartet : just such a mood, 
tender, loving,happy, and yet restless,full of long- 
ing and of sweet hope, as might follow that which 

sousht expression in the Bach fugue. We find 
nothing more beautiful in all the Sonatas than 
these two pagas of Aitegretto espressivo ; how 
the feeling swells up into rich chords, which 
surprise you with a sort of new-born purity, as if 
they never had been heard before, never pro- 
faned by uninspired association, as if they be- 
longed to higher spheres which only the best souls 
know and in the best moments. Then the March, 
in F, or rather march-like movement, so rapid, 
impatient, nervous, the short, fiery phrases 
shooting and leaping through octave and more 
than octave intervals with vigorous and jerky 
movement, the moo^ of one possessed with a cer- 
tain divine furor, finely imaginative mood of 
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passion, in which the manliest strength and the 
most delicate sentiment unite, — in short such a 
mood as nothing but just this music can describe 
— therefore it is idle for us to waste vatsue words 
upon it ! The Trio of the March, in B flat, is 
equally interesting.-The short Adagio in A minor 
is a wonderfully bt;autiful,8erene, deep, pregnant 
introduction to a return of the firfft snatches of 
the opening Allegretto, which fitfully linger and 
repeat themselves, then sweep impatiently 
through a series of trills, broken by quick flash- 
es of chonis, out of which a vigorous little phrase, 
eagerly imitated in the other part, develops into 
the theme of a wonderful finale, full of imitation 
and echo, bits of fugue and canon, yef also 
full of charming episode, and revelling in glorious 
freedom. 

Readers of Mendelssohn's Letters will remem- 
ber his account, in the first volume, of a visit at 
Milan to the Baroness Ertmann, a lady who had 
enjoyed Beethoven's friendship in Vienna, and 
with whom the young Felix spends now a few 
rich days in talks about Beethoven and in play- 
ing over together a great deal of his music. It is 
to this lady that this Sonata, op. 101, is dedicated. 
Mr. DreseVs reading of the Sonata was thorough- 
ly well-considered, entering into the spirit of it, 
and bringing out all its shifting moods with sym- 
pathetic, masterly hand. The Chopin Polonaixe^ 
and the exquisite string of Mazourkaa, formed 
the best possible relief after it 

Part II opened with Mendelssohn's fiery and 
impassioned Prelude and Fugue in £ minor, the 
most marked of all bis efforts in that kind, which 
carried the whole audience away with it And 
this heralded in the Beethoven Sonata in E ma- 
jor, op. 109, the last but two of the two-and-thir- 
ty Sonatas. Its form is exceptional ; the proper 
first movement, that is, the one worked out in 
Sonata form, is here the middle one, the Prmto 
appamoncUa (in some editions Pre»timmo)y which 
is in £ minor; while the actual first movement is 
in fact a long Fantasia-like introduction, in which 
a Vivace passage alternates with an Adagio ; the 
former an airy play of little winged answering 
phrases ; the latter starting in rich, full stream of 
harmony, and presently dissolving into delicate 
and sprayey passage work, florid enough for our 
modern fantasie-virtuosos, but instinct with finest 
poesy. Then the Presiissimo^ 6-8, in the most 
compact and interesting manner, fully develop- 
ing and exhausting its stock of motives, ends with 
a broadening, diverging series of chords, springing 
from a single note in the bass. Then follows one 
of the loveliest of i4 nf?anto«, sweet, calm, full of 
heavenlv comfort, as a theme for half a dozen 
wonderful Variations, which may be said to be- 
long equally to the two higher kinds described in 
ScbafTer's classification in a preceding article. 
There are passages in them which hold the lis- 
tener in a state of rapt, untroubled bliss; and 
when at the end of all, after the thing has 
worked itself up unconsciously into a tempest of 
all sorts of difficulties, the sky is suddenly clear, 
and the theme, clear and peaceful, reappears in 
its simple, original form and sings itself once 
through, ending the Sonata, the effect is as 
lovely as the re-appearance of the green hills and 
meadows, rainbow-spanned, on the clearing up of 
a summer raiD,when all the world smiles fresh and 
lovingly at close of day. Thia was music that 
went to all hearts. 

The familiar NoUumo of Chopin always lives 



again in Dresel's playing. The little Schubert 
waltzes used by Liszt in this "Ca;jncc''areof the 
most captivating, and the fantastic wreath he 
made of them is very exquisite by Mr. DresePs 
showing. 



Sunday Eveningy April 2. Mr. G. E. Whitiko 
at the Great Organ, in who^e firm mastery of means 
and adventurous, often BtrikingcombinAtions of stops 
we can well believe thnt we are listeninj^ to an ex- 
pert pupil of Best. This was his programme : 

Fftntaiil« EroIoR in F minor. Op. 20 ?. Kuhmrt^t 

lATKhetto. Op. 108 MosArt 

Air. "Cujaa Animnm." Tranfcribcd Rnnilnl 

PMtorale in P mnjor J. fl HhaH 

Two Etud^g. In C minor and F m»Jor Mftrtloi 

[Preneh Orgna music of the 17ih century. 1 

Tnprlce G. B. Whltlnf 

Selections from a Vesper Service by Ponlietti 

Tuesday Evening, April 4. A very interesting 
Concert hy the advanced class of pupils of the Per- 
kins Institution for thb Blind, under the 
direction of their teacher, Mr. F. J. Campbell, at 
the Melodeon. The goodly audience would have 
been mnch larger, had our masic-Iovers known or 
sofipected what excellent results in the musical cul- 
ture of these 8i{;htle8s pupils have been achieved 
under their preseut teacher, who is blind himself. 
We were attracted also by a peep at the remarkable 
profp^mme, in which the name of Robert Franz oc- 
curred four times, thst of Mendelnsohn seven times 
(once in a full Concerto), besides Weber, Haupt- 
mann, &c. This surely indicates a hierher direction 
in musical shool education, and of the blind too, 
than has been common hitherto. We suspect it is 
without precedent in the history of such institutions. 

It also showed the presence of a controlling mind, 
of higher taste and more earnest purpose than is 
common in class music-teaching. When Mr. Camp- 
bell felt his way to the Grand Piano and sat down 
and played the G-minor Concerto, through, from 
memory, in a clear, connected, finished style, one 
could not but be surprised at the talent shown, and 
the devoted culture thereof under difficulties ; nor 
could yon help exclaiming to yourself : Here is the 
influence of Dresel manifest in this I If this, throngh 
a sightless medium, can be cpnveyed down throngh 
the musical studies of all those blind girls and boys, 
is it not a fine thing t Giving it all this praise, it 
still was not in the nature of things that the ren- 
dering of tlie Concerto could he entirely satisfactory. 
It lacked decided accent, individuality of touch ; it 
was as if done in something like a somnambulous 
and dreamy state ; all level, nerveless, rather shad- 
owed forth than realized. And this was the case 
with all the xnatrumental performances of these blind 
ones ; the same spell was over all. The young lady. 
Miss Black, who played the orchestral accompani- 
ments on a second Grand Piano—a still more remark- 
able exercise of memory — did it with faultless 
precision and certainty, tbe ensemble of the two, from 
the start, seeming to be instinctive. Other piano 
pieces were : Wm. Mason's "Silver Spring," by 
another pupil. Miss Ames, showing fluent, florid exe- 
cution in a high defrree, yet somewhat painfully labo- 
rious ; a Mendelssohn "Song without Words," very 
well done ; and Weber's " Invitation " by eight 
hands on two pianos, which seemed a marvellous 
achievement without eyes ; this last piece came out 
more vividly than the others. 

But the real success of the evening and best fruit 
of the teaching was the singing of the Par^Song8, 
some of the freshest and finest by Mendelssohn and 
Franz and Kreutzer. Here the twenty or more 
nilxed voices rang out with pure, well-blended tone, 
true in pitch, prompt, buoyant,delicate in movement, 
and no lack of life and expression. It was done with 
certainty and with a will. We seldom have heard 
better part-singing. As there could be notime-beating 
addressed to tbe eye, the teacher led by pianoforte 
accompaniment. 



Our German ''Orpheus" friends also contributed 
a couple of part songs, in their fine style, Mr. 
Krbissmann leading. And Miss Houston sang 
"Mother, oh ! sing me to rest," by Franz, (taken a 
little too slowly), and Mendelssohn's "Spring is re- 
turning," with great acceptance. Miss Markham, 
also a volunteer, sang another "Spring Song" by 
Mendelssohn, and "Evening" hy Franz, quite 
sweetly. And a duet : "The winds are up," by 
Nelson, was sung with spirit and good style by two 
of the blind pupils, with good voices, Messrs. Smith 
and Kendall. 

No one could have heard this concert, without be- 
ing thankful that Art and culture, prompted by wise 
phllanthrophy, can do so much to make good the 
absence of the priceless sense of sight. 

Wednesday t April 5. At noon, Mr. Writing at 
the Great Organ : Mendelssohn's Overture for a wind 
band. In C ; Andante from piano-forte Duo, by Dns- 
sek ; Prelude by Brossig and Fugue by Bach ; Air, 
for Vox Humana ; transcriptions from Beethoven's 
1st Symphony, and of the "Tell" overture. 

Afternoon. Tentfi concert of the Orchestral 
Union : Mendelssohn's RvyBlas overture ; a Strauss 
waltz ; Beethoven's 8th Symphony ; Mozart's Turk- 
ish March, instrumented from a piano sonata ; Ger- 
man air by Beissiger ; Overture to Zampa. 

Friday Evening. Betnm of Mllb. db Eatow and 

Mr. Wehli to the Melodeon, with Miss Addib 

Ryan as vocalist, who sang such nice things as 

Mozart's Voi che sapete and one of Franz's Burns 

ballads ; also with Sig. Poulicchi, Paolicchi, or 
what not, as before, as a basso singer of tbe Verdi 
school. The most novel feature in the bill was Mr. 
Wehli's definitive setting of his foot — only one foot 
— upon classical ground ; he actnally played one 
movement, the first, of Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique, 
putting it at the end of the programme, after all 
minds were weary with the medley of virtuoso things, 
and announcing it with the following precious bit of 
printed information : 

Tills belongs entirely to wh»t Is termed the etanele eehool, 
end, M A oompoeition, rank* ftweiooet in Bccthovep'fl Sonates. 
It Is ftill of deep thought— It i» energetic and brilliant. It 
give* great foope to Piano playern — Beethoven being veil 
acquainted with that Instroment. as he hloawlf «•■ a splen- 
did performer. But the publio must not ezpeet any great 
display of execution, a* tbe n>a4lng of this work i« the 
principal eonsldenitlon. It should be rendered panlonate, 
and the wild cbaneter of the (nfejeet should be maintained 
throughout. 

Saturday, April 8. At noon, Mrs. Frohock 
played the GreHt Organ ; this the programme : 

1 Prelude and FuRue In O Baeb. 

8 Andante from Int Symphony Beethoven . 

8 Pantanie In P minor Mosart. 

4 Josu Bone Patitor Momrt. 

6 Wedding March HendelHiohn. 

6 Andante from "William Tell" Roeidnl. 

7 Sonata No. 4 Mendelssohn. 

Afternoon, MrDaaSBL's third concert, of which 
we iiave only room now to record the admirable pro- 
gramme, reserving comments till hereafter : 

Prelude anJ Fugue, F minor J. 8. Laeb. 

Sonata. A flat. op. 110 Beethoven. 

Allegxomoderato. Seherao. Adagio and Finale. 

Fantaale Chopin. 

Btude. C sharp mli^or .Chopin. 

Prelude and Fugue. B minor Mendelmohn. 

Allegretto In form of aCanon,op. 66,No5.Ilob. Pehumana. 

Sonata Pathetlque Beethoven. 

lotrodosione. Allegro con brio. Adegio Rondo. 

Ktude, (KIndermUhrehen) Moeeheles. 

Btudes. G flatandEflat ....Chopin. 

Evening, Second and last Katow & Wbhli con- 
cert. Senza Sonata this time ; "Left Hand" fore- 
most. Grand display of sinister dexterity. 

Here we must stop and resume the thread next tiase 

St. Louis, Mo. The Philharmonic Society gave 

its thirty-third concert — the fihh of this season— on 

the 23d nit., Mr. Sobolewski conducting, as nsual. 
It opened with Boieldieu's overture to Jean de Paris, 
followed by Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise" entire 
— at least the vocal part entire, for the printed hilt 
leaves it doubtful whether the introductoi7 Sympho- 
ny was played. Immediately upon the grand final 
chorus of the Cantata cAme (most remarkable non 
sequiiw) a Lisst-ian piano fantasia from Belisario, — 
and.this ended the First Part. Part Second^ offered 
the first movement of Schubert's great C-major Sym- 
phony; a song, or ballad, by Loewe (a composer, by 
the way, who should be better known among ns), 
called "Die Uhr" (the clock) ; Weber's "Invitation 

■ ■ I ■■ ■■■■wFPwww r > j Hj. i j^e i> .jj^j.ft. ' i . i j ^ 
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to the Walti/' as arranf^ed for orchestra hy Berlioz ; 
and QoiDtet and Finale from 1st actof BeUini's Bo- 
rneo and Jaliet" 

Chioaoo, III. To be sore, the prrand new ope- 
ra house, which is to set the keynote for mnsic in the 
West (to judge from the way they write about it in 
the newspapers) ig to be inaugurated with the Tivva- 
tore (I) ; yet there are those who cultivate a more 
classical and sterling class of music in the"Lake City." 
Witness the following programme of Mr, Paul Beck- 

er'l concert given at Smith and Nixon's Hall, on the 
16th ult. Mr. Becker, as pianist, was aided by Mr. 
Lewis, violinist, and an orchestra ; and this was the 
musie performed : 

1 OvvrtttTO— PmI and l^mint Bapp*. 

f PoloiwiM—PoatbiiiM Cbc^v. 

Ia ProawM Llnl. 

i Ooneorto In f minor Ghopta . 

LMKh«tt»aQd FInaW. 

4 OoDearto for tlM Violin Mondtliiohn, 

Andante and flnalo. 

5 QvarCat tet Ibar Horns ^ . .MandalMOhQ. 

*'Hant«r'i VfwM» 

€8aptet Hlliteira Hommd. 

7 Ovartura to JVpnont Baathovan. 

Here is a rare chance to immortalise yourself. Bead 

the call, walk up and take a share in Herr Schubert's 

grand complimentary immortality gift enterprise, 

and make yourself a part of "History I" Bead : 

"Thi Sinoino Associations, Covsbrtatortbs, 
Boarding Schools, etc. of the U. 8. or Amkri- 
CA, are respectfully requested by the undersigned, 
who intends to write the Hittonf of Music of North 
Amtrioa, to send 

"1. A statement of the history and members of 
their institutions, embracing the names of the found- 
ers, the board of directors, the members, the date of 
organisatioh, etc. 

*'i. A statement of the names of the principal of 
trerj school in the U. S.. where mnsic is taught, to- 
gether with the names of the teachers of music, in the 
different branches of music. 

"These statements should he directed to J. <Sbilii- 
bert ^ Cb., MuMie Publiaharg in Neuf York, All sitcsi- 
co/ directort, principals of boarding schools, <Cc., will be 
mentioned in the above' named book, and they will 
obtain a complimentary copy of the hook. 

"All editors who interest themselves in this work 
and will insert the above notice gratuitously in their 
papers, in aid of advancing the good object aimed at, 
will receive a complimentary copy of the history, up- 
on sending tlie No* therein published to 

Jul. Sobubbrth. 

PiTTSFiBLD, Mass. A Sacred Concert, under 

the direction of Messrs. Ensign and Feder, was given 

here in the First Congregational Church, March 13. 

Part I includiHl an Overture (by Bossini 1) on the 

organ ; Chorus from Sl,P<nU: "How k>vely are the 

messengers ;" "Hear my prayer ,"not Mendelssohn's, 

bat an English anthem (duet and chorus) by Kfant; 

song: "Consider the lilies," by Topliff; Selectk>ns 

from Elijah (chorus: "Lord, bow thine ear;" Duet, 

"Zion spreadeth her hand ;" tenor rec. and air, "If 

with all your hearts ;" Choral, "Cast thy burden") ; 

■"O tbo« that tallest," from the Messiah \ and Thanks- 

givtag Anthem from a Mass by Haydn. — Part II 

«pened with Beethoven's Hallelujah XThoms played 

on the organ ; followed by Solo and Chores, "As 

panu the hart," from Spohr's Crueijtxus ; Air, "O 

God, have mercy," from St. Paul ; the angel Trio 

and Chorus, from JEH/oA; Air, "On mighty pens," 

from the Creation ; and ttandel*s Hallelujah Chores. 

The concert seems to liave been careAilly prepared, 

and was musically SRCcessi^L Mr. Ensign*s organ 

solos and accompaniments are acntiened with great 

adsMration by a beat paper ; as also theeheras sing^ 

kig, and several of the solos, parlloularly "On mighty 
|»ena,'* by Miss Campbell. Another speaks of "the 
wonderful voice of Miss Grace Campbell, and the 
Ipassiosaia, magnificeBt singing of Prafessor Feder." 

B AiPO«B, Mb. a circular* signed by Solon Wild- 
er and F. 6. I>afl«Bport (managers), invites atl the 
oingers of the State So «nite in a "Grand Choral Fes- 
tiivai" ait IforomWga HaH, on Tuesday. April 99, at 
f A. M., Csr Che practice of Oralorio music ; the ftt- 
dral to last foar days ; the daily sessions to be dero- 



ted to practice of chorases, and three evenings to pub- 
lic concerts, at one of which the "Creation" will be 
given with three or four hundred voices and "orches- 
tral accompaniment" by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club,whom the circular pronounces "the best associa- 
tion of Artists in America." The club will also 
play at the rehearsals and concerts "choice selections 
flrom classical and modem composers." Two of 
them go doubly armed, with flute and clarinet be- 
sides viola : if they could only manage to play both 
instraments at once, the grand orchestra would con- 
sist of seven. 

Muaio IN Pabxs. "Spiridion" writes (to the 
Evening Gaxette) : 

There never was so much Ikvor shown to music as 
at present. To say nothing of the musical cafdi 
(which are now to be* found in every portion of Paris) 
which are making a great deal of money. The pro- 
prietor of the Alcasar, where Mile. Theresa sings, is 
said to clear some $40,000 or $50,000 a voar after 
paying his prima donna $14,400 a year— tor he has 
mcreaied her salary to thb amount of money for the 
three songs she sings an evening. After she ends her 
performance here, she goes out to some private man- 
sion and sings. There is quite a passion for her, and 
every evening,Sundav8 included ,sbe ii said to be prom- 
ised until the 1st of ^nne. These privato perform- 
ancer put another $14,400 into her pocket. Such is 
the power of fashion in a great cspital where tlie in- 
habitants,like Panui*ge's sheep, follow the leader I To 
ssy nothing of these musical caf(6i, there are now an 
unusual nbmber of musical societies giving theircon- 
certs regnlarlv, and a hundred and seventy concerts 
are threatenea ilnnnf; the concert season which began 
on Ash-Wednesd*T. Every Sunday the immense 
winter circus— tlie CSirque Napoleon — which contains 
4000 seats, is thronged to hear Mons. Pasdeloup's or- 
chestra execute works of great masters. The Jacobi 
Society gives concerts periodically throughout the 
winter. It deserves mention for the organisation of 
its qnatour, which is really formed of sixteen mnsi- 
cians, each of the four parte being composed of four 
musicians with their instruments in unison. In this 
way "chamber muKic" may be heard distinctly in a 
very large concert room. 'Another qnatnor society 
gives nothing bnt classical mnsic, being even more 
strict in ite exclusions than the Conservatorr Con- 
certo. The Wekerlin Society labors to bring rorward 
the music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centaries, 
and willingly rans still further up the stream of Time. 
They hare reoentlv given scores dated from the cru- 
sades and from other medissval epochs. Their de- 
lij^ht, however, is the XVI and XVII centuries whose 
atn d valler, qnatnor krunsttes, voix de vilU, madri- 
gals, drinking songs, psalms and noels thev revel in. 
It is gratifying to hear they meet with satis^tory en- 
couragement. The leader and founder is well kiiown 
by more than one pnblicatioa of archaic music,among 
which we may mention his collection of the songs of 
the French provinces. He married the daughter of 
the late Mme. Cinti Damoreau, who has appeared on 
the scene of her mother's brilliant triumphs, bat with- 
out the materoal lustre. 

And who is Mile. Theresa f Let the TrAwie's cor- 
respondent answer : 

Town talk rans chiefly in these davii on Theresa 
and her Memoires, "written by herself," and on the 
Life of CsBsar, composed by the Emperor. Theresa 
is a queer girl with a queer alto-soprano-grenadier's 
voice, who sings broadish songs with bold, broad com- 
ic gestures, and has risen within two years from being 
a favorite with the habitn^ of a popular caft^-ooncert 
to be the' celebrity of the day, and from an annual 
salary of a few hundred francs to twice an Imperial 
Senator's income. This winter she has been invited 
to sing at soir^ in the high fiishionable world. Next 
winter, if she be not mean time quite forgotten, you 
need not he surprised to And her at the Lenten con- 
certs «f the Tuf llenes. The other nlghi she was the 
guest of one oi the first-class d«bs here, the Circle 
ImperiaU. After she had sung her most latitndinarian 
pieces with great applause, and earned her 900 francs, 
she was asked to sit at cards with some of the mem- 
bers, who graciously won for her and let her win — 
partners and opponents — 6,000 francs mora. Her 
memoirs, more or less adoroed by a prefixed portrait 
and autograph dedication to the public, are in thiir 
fiftti edition. A few days before the death of the 
Duke de Moray, whose malady was a perfect enii^ma 
to the doctors dll after the post-mortem examination, 
it was stated in the newspapers that "the Duke de 
Moray is recovering ; he has received Mlle^ Theresa." 
He, too, it is said, wrote biographical memoirs, which 
are Bot to be published until ten yean after his death. 
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Vooal. with Piano AoooBspaniment. 

Ela, the Pride of my Heart. Song and Chores. 

F, Wiimarth, 90 
Move my arm-chair, dearest mother. " 90 

Twopritty twltodi wlUvehonu, th« laet pettMlfl, 
faavloff tor Ita the—, th* n ■ppMianot of '<0ld Glo- 
ry'* OQ tbe T«aoMew rlTar. 

Smile, and be contented. Ballad. B. Cotfert. 90 
Mr. Oovwt hM h«i« adapted floe moale to a twlled 
with ma eXMllrat moial. Tb« elnginf of tb« pretty 
nolody will do sonothiaff toward hrioglnc about that 
eiatoof emllingeaatoatiMnt, lo muoli rtfirmmtmltd 
by tb« poet. 

Jenny of the Mill. Ballad. A. Leduc. 90 

Bear In mind that thle le a wtnd-all!, qnlto a now 
thing la the ballad Una. The wnl«^milla havo al- 
ready boen thoroughly anng. Janny Is a gay young 
lady, who elnge bowitehlngly, eppeelally whon thore 
la a brlik breoso blowing. Worda by Llnley. Tory 
pretty melody. 

The Poacher's Widow. E, PhUp, 90 

Thie fong, to whleh Chas. Klngaley eonltlbnlM 
the poem, la of great power and pathoa, and wUI ba 
efleotlTe for pnblk performanoa. 

Sweet vision of childhood. Vocal duet. 

S. Glover. 40 
A decidedly good dnot, whleh makes a timoly ap- 
es really ^'alngablo** dnoli an not plenty. 



InstromontaK 

Moraing Bell Galop. J. P, Clarke, 50 

Mr. Clarka'a oomposiaons nnlto. In an eminent de- 
gree, brilUanoy with iimpUcity. This galop ia nn- 
ooromonly pretty, and haa littio bnrets of ainging la 
il, in Um B^UsIi atyla. 

The CampbeUs are coming. BrinUg Rid^ards, SO 
Ingenious variations on tho old air, givii^ it a bow 
Ufcandfireahnaai. 

The Partridge. Polka Characterisque.CiKafipAs. 90 
Thie la indeed vny '*eharaeUrlette** and orlglaal. 
It haa already boen aneoesetal aa an oreheetral pieoe, 
and will be, probably, oqnally taking as arraagad for 
the piano. 

Welcome Polka, Soberi Hall. 90 

Quite brUliaal. 

How SO faiir. From "Martha." 

C. Orobe. Op. 1574. 40 
A fovoilto aaelody fttaa tho opera, vailed in Orobe'S 
beatatyle. Oapilal pioee for pnplU. 

Ave Sanctisdma. Evening song to the Virgin. 

B. Bichards. 60 
One of Blehasd^s beat. The well-kBown air itmlf ia 
Ota high order, and the rieh hannooy of theeevarla- 
tiona, aete off the eanto to advantage. Bather more 
diftenlt than the avitage of hia pieeas. 



Thb Excblsiob Qlbb Book. A oollaction of 

the best Glees, Qhomses, and Operatic Qems 

for Mixed Voices. $1.00 

Tha "Chorus Wreath" haa already been Introdooed 

to the pnblle, and haa been found to bea wiee aeleo- 

tion, and a good eoUeetion* of eterting Chornsea and 

Oleea Aamany seay deaire theOleeaby themaelvea, 

the priaent boolc ia imoed. It eonlaina qnlto a nnm- 

ber of pleeea of the higlieat elaaeleal merit, eome of 

them diflknlt, but maay notao. The mnak will not 

diai^pQlntyon. 



Mvsio ST Mau. — Mnalo b sent l>y mall, the expense being 
two oenta for every four onncea, or fraetton thereof. Peteons 
atndlatanee will And the eonvayance a aavlng of tInM and 
espeoee In obtaining anpplks. Books ean auo be sent at 
double theas rates. 
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IN MBMORIAM. 



I. 



But yesterday— thi exalting Nation's shoat 

Swelled on the breeze of victory throagh oar streets. 
But yesterday — oar banners flaanted oat 

Like flowers the Soath wind woos from their re- 
treats: 
Flowers of the Nation, blae and white and red. 

Waving from balcony and spire and mast ; 
Which told as that War's wintry storm had fled, 

And Spring was mora than Spring to as at last. 
To-day — the Nation's heart lies crashed and weak ; 

Drooping and draped in black oor banners stand. 
Too stunned to cry Revenge, we scarce may speak 

The grief (hat chokes all utterance through the 
Land. 
God is in all. With tears our eyes are dim, 
But strive through darkness to look up to Him ! 

IX. 

No, not in vain he died-^not all in vain, 

Our good, great President 1 This people's hands 
Are linked together in one mighty chain, 

Drawn tighter still in triple-woven bands, 
To crash the fiends in human masks, whose might 

We saflTer, O too lont; J No league, nor truce 
Save men with men I The devils we must fight 

With firs I God wills it in this deed. This use 
We draw from the most impious murder done 

Since Calvary. Rise then, O Coantrymeo ! 
Scatter these marsh-light hopes of Union won 

Throagh pardoning clemency. Strike, strike 
again! 
Draw closer roand the foe a girdling flame. 
We are stabbed whene'er we spare— strike, in God's 
name ! C. P. Cbanoh, 

April 18, 1865.— TVjZwiM. 



Abnham linooliL 

ASSASSUrATBD GOOD FBIDAT, 1865. 
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Forgive them, for the^ huno noC what they do !" 

Hb said, and so went shriven to his fate- 
Unknowing went, that generous heart and trae. 

Even while he spoke the slayer lay in wait, 

And when the morning opened Heaven's gate 
There passed the whitest soul a nation knew. 

Henceforth all thoughts of pardon are too late ; 
They, in whose cause that arm its weapon drew. 

Have murdered Mbbot. Now alone shall stand 
Blind JutTiCB, with the sword unsheathed she wore. 

Hai^, from the eastern to the western strand 
The swelling thunder of the people's roar : 

What words they murmur — ^Fbttbb hot hbb 
hahd! 

So LBT IT SMITB, tlTOH DBBD8 SHALL BB KO MOBB ! 

Edmubd C. Stbdmah. 
April 15, 1865.— THftmc. 



Oood Friday Evtning. 

*W« tmstidtbat this kad bMD Hs who ihoold ndMm 

Thank God they chose this sacred day 
To seal the covenant with blood, 

We might not else His wond'rons way. 
Through wattn deep, havB vndontood. 



They said of old that "this was He 
Who Israel should redeem, we thought ;" 

Nor saw in death the mighty key 
To all a Saviour's life had wrought. 

Man's wrath bat praised his Maker's power. 
And worked the will it would defy. 

"Oh fools and slow of heart," this hour. 
Who do not see deliverance nigh I 

The stroke that aimed at Judah's heart 

Shall set a nation fully free ; 
This death shall do its noble part 

In the great work of liberty. 

Oh I Easter, glorious Easter morn, 

I see thee on the world arise ; 
When mighty nations yet unborn 

Shall lilt their ) ss in to the sk es I 



And thank Thee, Lord, for every drop 

Of patriot blood this day has shed ; 
And for the trumpet-stirring voice 
That loudest speaks, "He being dead. 
Tribune, 



f» 



Onr Pmldfliit 

The grass is growing green upon the hills, 
The Spring is waking all the little rills, 
A tender bloom is on the willow tree. 
But where is he? 

Will he awake to-morrow with the day. 
And turn his face the way the battle lay. 
And thank the Lord that he has lived to see 
The triumph of the free f 

Oh, God I have pity on ns, he is dead I 
The foul assassin aimed at his dear head ! 
He never spoke a word to let us know 
How hard it was to go. 

To leave na at the crowning of oar joys, 
When we wero praising gallant men and boys, 
And shedding happy tears of sweet relief. 
And thanking him, onr Chief! 

Weep, weep, ye dark-faoed children of the sun; 
He gave his blessing to ye, every one ; 
That blessing was a throe to all the earth. 
Emancipation's birth ! 

Weep, -oh misguided wrotches, oomfortleis. 
And wash away your gall of bitterness I 
Have yon not lost a noble friend and trae. 
As ever stood by yon f 

He would have gathered you unto hirbreaat. 
Even as a bird doth fold her young ta rest. 
And wiped from his remembranoe every blot, 
But ye would not— would oot ! 

Weep, mighty nation,— who shall dan to say. 
That we are cowards for our tears to-day ? 
But let the drops be mingled with a fli« 
That burns all low desire ; 

The fire that flashes light upon onr path. 
And purifies fW>m vengeance and from wntfa, 
The fire of rssolatbn high and vtroqg 
To grapple with the wrong. 



Farewell, beloved father, sleep in dust. 
But rise thou in the kingdom of the Just, 
Beyond the traitor's breath, the battle scan. 
And shine among the stare ! 

Mabtha Pbbbt Lows* 

Boston DaUy Advertieer. 



TheLoftChieC 

bt ohablbs o. halpihb. 

He filled the Nation's eye and heart. 
An honored, loved, familiar name ; 
So much a brother, that his ikme 

Seemed of our lives a common part. 

His towering figure, sharp and spare, 
Was with such nervous tension Strang, 
As if 00 each strained sinew swung 

The burden of a people's care. 

His changing face what pen can draw — 
Pathetic, kindly, droll or stera ; 
And with a glance so quick to learn 

The inmost troth of all he saw. 

Pride found no idle spaoa to spawn 

Her fancies in his busy mind ; 

His worth— like health or air— oonld find 
No just appraisal till withdrawn. 

He was his Ck>untry's — ^not his own ! 

He had no wish but for her weal ; 

Nor for himself could thbk or feel 
But as a laborer for her throne. 

Her flag upon the heights of power. 
Stainless and nnassailed, to plao»— 
To this one end his eanest face 

Was bent throagh every burdened hoar. 



O, loved and lost 1 Thy patient toil 
Had robed onr cause in Victory's ISght; 
Our Country stood redeemed and bright, 

With not a slave on all her soil. 

Again o'er Sonthera towns and towers 

The eagles of our nation flew ; 

And as the weeks to Summer grew 
Each day a new success was onn. 

'Mid peals of bells, and canon hark, 
And shouting streets with flags abloom- 
Sped the shrill arrow of thy doom. 

And, in an instant, all was dark. 

« 

Thick clouds aronnd ns seem to press ; 

The heart throbs quickly— then is still ; 

Father, 'tis hard to say, "Thy will 
Be done 1" in such an hour as this. 

A martyr to the cause of man. 
His Mood is heedom's eueharist. 
And in the worid's great heco4isl 

His name shall lead the Tan I 



And raised on Faith's white wings, unftuM 
In heaven's pnre light, of him we say : 

"6e fell vpon the self-earae day 
A QbBATBB 9IBD to batb thb wobia.** 
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On Variations. 

A. Saban, Op. 1. f^antasie'VariatioHen fiir Pianoforte, 
Ldpslg, F. Whistling, 18&9. 

We translate the conclusion of the article by 
Julius Schaflfer, of which the introductory portion, 
classifying Variations under three heads, the dec- 
OTcUivey the contrapuntal^ and the fantasia kind, 
was given in our last. The author proceeds to 
Illustrate by a recent Instance of the third kind, 
named above. 

"It is understood of itself that Saran's Varia- 
tions belong to the third class. The Theme of 
course is one of his own invention. Its deep, in- 
ward melody is full of secret yearning ; it would 
fain break forth, and yet it does not venture ; it 
expands and then shyly draws itself back, again; 
the song is as it were bound to the initial phrase : 

Rpther nlow. 

\'^-i^~*-~f-i-^ — ^^_. — , — ;_g 



which recurs constantly intensified. The first 
four Variations give nothing more than the Theme 
set in a new light, and marked with more impres- 
sive emphasis ; they raise the feeling to that point, 
where the pressure from within bursts its chains and 
streams forth free and broad. Particularly note- 
worthy here is the first Variation, in which the 
harmonic body of the Theme unfolds itself into 
free polyphony, and the song of the Tenor oppo- 
ses an expressive counterpoint to the melody. The 
second Variation decomposes the Theme into 
gently oscillating figures accompanied by simple 
chords; the third reproduces it simply, with a 
rapid figure playing about it ; in the fourth the 
melody lies in the Bass, accompanied by impetu- 
ous on-ruehing chords. On ita final chord an 
airy motive sudrlenly springs forth : 




**Born upon triplets of eighths, this new motive 
traverses the wide sether with elastic wings, rev- 
elling in new-won boundless freedom, till at last, 
as if gradually floating downward from thft giddy 
height (mark here the tread of the Basses, step 
by step, through two octaves), it tranquilly 
breathes its last upon the organ-point of the Dom- 
inant. 

'*Tbe following Variation, the sixth, (in C ma- 
jor, S-4 measure) moves along in gentle echoes. 
Here the feeling, after having thus explored the 
width of its domain, withdraws into itself in bliss- 
ful 8e]f<K>ntemplation. Inner voices : 






t 
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weave now wider, now narrower circles round 
the softly tremulous organ-point of the Dominant 
which holds all through the Variation. But in 
this ecstatic consciousness the feeling still finds 
no satisfaction. It gathers itself up with energy 
once more to try its inward power. This takes 
place in the seventh Variation with the following 
combative motive : 




"And verily the power grows with every step, 
and the eighth Variation portrays to us the feel- 
ing in its consciousness of victory in a broadly 
executed march-like movement. 

"Here is the climax of the whole work and to 
thif point every one, who plays it, will follow the 



artist with admiration and forget, that it is an Op. 
1, which he has under hia fingers — it is the fin'ished 
master meeting him everywhere. At the same 
time many a one will feel concerned about its 
further progress, when he sees that he has got 
through little more than half the work, and will 
ask himself, what more can follow upon such im- 
posing climax, that will not appear tame after 
it. 

"But let us look along : In the midst of the 
proudest joy of triumph f conclusion of the eighth 
Variation) the tones suddenly collapse, as if hit 
by a deadly stroke, their movement is disturbed, 
their energy broken, and it is as if they would 
utterly expire. The ninth Variation, in it- 
self a very charming two-part song, remains un- 
intelligible to us, in point of connection, in this 
place. As if nothing had passed in the mean 
time, it continues the mood of the sixth Varia- 
tion. As we cannot discover any other place 
more fitting tor it, we frankly confess, that we 
could wish it omitted for the good of the whole 
work. It seems to us as if the tenth Variation 
had a far closer psychological connection with 
what goes before. This again retreats within the 
limits of the Theme, but its gait is unsteady, its 
song full of accents of anguish, its inner harmony 
disrupted. 

"The eleventh Variation makes an attempt to 
restore the Theme in its original form ; but a 
painful question follows close upon its heels : 







and, before it comes to a point of rest, it is dumb, 
and, after a few spasms, a cadence with unsteady 
haste, as if driven by a sudden resolution, plunges 
precipitately into the wild whirl, which forms tlie 
close of the whole. This piece, called Finale, is 
a sort of Burlesqut) in Rondo form and made on 
us the same impression as that verse in the ' Win- 
terreise': 

Lostig in die Welt hineio, 

Qegen Wind und Wetter, 
Will kein Gott aaf Erden sein, 
Sind wir selber Gotter 1 
"Now here, now there it [sounds, like a still 
sigh, like a religious warning ; on mighty wings 
of memory, the Theme fiashes on us once again — 
in vain ! — this peace is gone forever ! — and away 
we whirl into the wild vortex ! 
"Whether this tragical end was implied in the 

whole course of the work, or whether the first 
half did not rather warrant expectations of a 
happier denouement: these are questions about 
which opinions will differ. If the present review- 
er declares himself frankly for a triumphant close, 
with or immediately after the eighth Variation, 
yet must he on the other hand point to the ripe- 
ness of feeling, the well-considered form, and the 
absolute mastery of technical means which an- 
nounce themselves everywhere in this work. Ex- 
cellences enough to banish every doubt, that the 
author, in giving this development to the work 
before us, proceeded with a well-weighed pur- 
pose. Be that as it may, the young artist by this 
firstling of his productive talent will surely win 
the sympathy of the noblest minds." 

Beethoven and the Varions Editions of his 

Works. 

BY OTTO JAHK. 
[Continued firom pnfe 10.] 

As contributing to the completeness of the 
edition we may, to a certain degree, consider 
also'the fact that everything appears in its com- 
plete form, that is to say, all part-compositions 



are published in score, a form which exhibits the 
whole work as the composer bore it in his mind 
and wrote it down. It likewise enables the mu- 
sician, when reading it, to reproduce the work 
vividly in his mind, and, wffen studying or per- 
forming, to have the work clearly present to his 
view. Many works, even long ones, such as the 
ballet of Prometheus, appear in this edition* for 
the first time in this form ; the scores of others 
have been, it is true, printed, but have become 
rare. Their form, too, and the style in which 
they are got up vary exceedingly. It is a praise- 
worthy feature of the new edition that they will 
all be given complete, and in the same form. 
The publication of the parts will proceed hand 
in hand with that of the score, so that by the 
latter, the execution, and by the former, the 
study of the various works will be facilitated. 

But the most important improvement consists, 
probably, in the fact that the publishers of this 
edilion vouch for the authenticity of its contents 
as resulting from, and established by, a critical 
revision of each separate piece, aided by every 
accessible means. As is usual in the case of much- 
read and largely circulated authors, what we 
wanted, above all things, was the utmost care in 
establishing a pure and trustworthy text. But 
this required great preparations, and, merely for 
the collection of the vast and scattered materials, 
even supposing the enterprise favored by fortune 
and pat^nage, vast attention and sagacity, zeal- 
ousness and perseverance. Even these could 
achieve important results only when combined 
with practical experience and devotion to the 
task. In fact, what had to be done was nothing 
less than to collect and consnlt, in as perfect a 
state as possible, for the revision of the text of the 
various compositions : — 

Beethoven's own Manuscript ; 

Copies made under his supervision and correc- 
tion; 

Parts used at the performances under his di'' 
rection ; and 

Editions prepared by himself for the press. 

That the editors could not often succeed in 
combining all these means for their guidance is a 
truth requiring no comment ; but that, despite 
of every difficulty, only a few isolated works have 
been, exceptionally, printed without the possibil- 
ity of referring to at least one of the above bases 
for criticism, is a highly gratifying result, due to 
zealous exertion on the one hand, and a readi- 
ness to obli<!e on the other. The directors of 
public collections — those charged with the custo- 
dy of the Archives of the Friends of Music in Vi- 
enna having especially distinguished themselves 
by their liberality — and private individuals pos- 
sessing manuscripts or first impressions — no other 
of whom can, by the way, be compared with A. 
Artaria of Vienna, for the number and import- 
ance of manuscripts in Beethoven's own hand — 
willingly granted the use of their treasures. 
Furthermore, there has been no lack in the sup- 
ply of information and references of all kinds ; 
nay, there are gentlemen who made it their fa- 
vorite occupation to hunt up materials for the 
new edition and prepare them for use. Herr G. 
Nottebohm of Vienna, in particular, undertook, 
with indefatigable zeal, continuous researches, 
which have brought forth a rich and gratifying 
harvest ; being master of his subject, he consider- 
ably increased, by his trustworthy information, 
the critical resources at the disposal of the editors. 
All the preparations of this description, not ex- 
actly usual in the case of musical publications, 
have, despite the time, trouble, and expense they 
demanded, been undertaken and promoted by 
the publishers in a manner affording evidence 
how high a notion they entertained of their task, 
and how well they understood its nature and im- 
portance. 

To turn to proper account, however, the crii^ 
ical materials^ critical editors rrere required. The 
question was to find men who, to a thorough mu- 
sical education and an intimate acquaintance, 
even down to the minutest details, with Beetho? 
ven, such an acquaintance with him as we may 
presume all sterling musicians to possess now-a- 
days, united generally asthetical feeling, tact and 
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instinct for what is right, conscientiousness in ob- 
serving, and fixing tradition, scientific interest in 
the methodical solution of each separate part of 
their task, and, in a word, those essential (|ua1i- 
ties on which the successful exercise of criticism 
is dependent. Such men have been found. The 
grand instrumental and vocal compositions have 
been undertaken by Dr. Rietz,the Capellmehtery 
who, by his part in the publications of the Bach 
and Handel Societies, and by his editions of 
Haydn's Symphonies and Mozart's Concert-Airs, 
has already proved his vocation as an editor and 
shown that we have lost in him a philologist, 
which would be much to be deplored* nad he not 
been a musician. The editorship ef the Cham- 
ber-Music has been undertaken oy Hcrr David, 
the Concertmeister, and that of the Pianoforte 
Works, by Herr Reinecke, the Capelbneister, 
while the Sonars have been divided among Herr 
Richter, Musikdirector, Selma Bagge, and Franz 
Esnagne, all musicians known as not merely mu- 
sicians, but in any particular case, should the na- 
ture of their task and the authorities at their dis- 
posal absolutely require it, well prepared,abo, for 
philological criticism. 

HI. 

Whoever connects with the expression "philo- 
logical criticism" a dark notion of dusty parch- 
ments, and old impressions ; of a drear expanse 
of useless readings, of unedifying splitting of 
words and carping about syllables ; whoever con- 
siders it the duty of philological criticism to draw 
a hedge of thorns around the works of poetry and 
art, rendering the access to them^ more difficult 
than it otherwise would be, and interfering with 
the enjoyment of them — ^such an individual will 
not feel exactly comfortable at the prospect that 
this sort of criticism is now going to be applied 
even to Beethoven. Many a person, entertain- 
ing more moderate views, will feel doubts as to 
what there is important for criticism to perform 
in connection with the works of a comiK)ser who 
lived down into the present generation and pub- 
lished his works himself, and likewise, as to what 
use a vast apparatus of manuscripts and printed 
editions can be. We may here remind these 
persons of the case, so near us, of Schiller and 
Goethe. It was not till recently that philological 
exactness and method could begin to busy them- 
selves somewhat with the works of our great poets, 
and even up to the present time — thanks to the 
want of conscientiousness on the part of those 
whom honor and duty should urge to bestow 
every care upon a proper restoration of the text 
— they have not done so to the extent requisite 
to achieve effectual results. Already, however, 
has it been demonstrated that copyists, composi- 
tors and readers for the press have gained a far 
more extensive and deeper influence upon the 
form of the texts in general use than people would 
be inclined to think ; that not only have typo- 
graphical errors distorting the sense, and the 
omission of verses through negligence, become 
stereotyped, but that arbitrary alterations, under 
the deceptive semblance of pretended emenda- 
tions, have set aside the original text. Everyone 
possessing a somewhat clearer idea than usual of 
the instances of want of sense and of the absurdi- 
ties which even educated readers will pass ; of how 
irksome for the careful reader, when he stumbles 
on something which strikes him as peculiar, is the 
uncertainty whether he has to do with a real dif- 
ficulty, or with a typographical error ; of how 
often he is compelled to indulge himself in con- 
jectural criticism— for every emendation of a ty- 
pographical error is a philological conjecture — of 
how terrible is his disappointment, when well- 
known passages, which have perhaps become fa- 
vorite ones, are proved to be spurious and not 
emanating, in the shape they bear, from the poet 
— whoever has an idea of and reflects on such 
cases, will agree in thinking it a noble task for 
philological criticism to give us trustworthy texts 
of our great German writers, an undertaking 
which, if successfully carried out, will not remain 
without the approbation of even nnphilological 
readers. The case is not different with musiciam. 
Hqw many a player and listener is embarrassed 
whether he has to see an Oulibischeffian chimsera 
in a chord, a passage, or a note, or to correct an 



error of the press ; how disagreeable it is to be in- 
formed that an especially favorite beauty is found- 
ed upon a fault of the engraver, and that what 
we look upon as an indisputable improvement of 
some insupportable instance of harshness is noth- 
ing more than a piece of over-correction. That 
such cases are of daily occurrence is a well-known 
fact; that, moreover, the various editions, of 
Beethoven's works contain much more than was 
supposed calculated to reduce^ the public to doubt 
and despair is a fact that has been demonstrated 
by careful examination. Our thanks are, there- 
fore, certainly due to the labors of those who un- 
dertake to restore in its primitive purity what the 
composer wrote, and to hand it down to us in a 
trustworthy form — and such are precisely the la- 
bors of philological criticism. 

To the question : What is the task and what 
is the method of philological criticism ? the an- 
swer is easy. Its task consists in restoring to the 
shape in which the author conceived it, the work 
of a writer — or of a musician — which, multiplied 
by mechanical means, -copying or printing, cir- 
culated and spread abroad, has, necessarily, in 
consequence of its repeated multiplication, be- 
come, accidentally or purposely, more or less dis- 
figured. Its first duty, therefore, is to test tradir 
Hon, and to discover the source, or the 'sources 
whence the work in its original form may be ta- 
ken with the greatest certainty. Whenever it is 
possible to consult the author's first original man- 
uscript, that, of course, is the most trustworthy 
guarantee of correctness. But even that is not 
always to be unconditionally relied upon, for the 
most carefully written one is not secure against 
clerical errors, and accidental faults of inatten- 
tion, and it is very possible that ameliorations, 
intended to be valid, may have been made after 
the original manuscript was completed, and not 
to be included in it. For the purposes of criti- 
cism, therefore, copies, foritten or printed^ made 
under the inspection of the author, possess a sig- 
nificance of their own, a significance outweighing 
that of aught else, because such copies are some- 
times the last that enjoyed the author's revision. 
In the case of a musical work, parts written for a 
performance under the direction of the composer 
occupy a similar position, because it is reasonable 
to presume that, when the parts were used, the 
mistakes which may accidentally have found 
their way into them were carefully corrected. 
When these various means of tradition are sub- 
jected to mutual control, the supposition of faults 
arising from accidental error is reduced to the 
very narrowest lipitSk But it must be expected 
that such faults will never be quite wanting ; we 
may correct them by the aid of the authorities 
handed down to us when the latter agree perfect- 
ly with each other, and we are able to do so with 
the less hesitation, because the faults are gener- 
ally palpable, and the emendations self-evident. 
But when the authorities differ from each other ; 
when either each authority contains something 
different from the rest ; or certain ones agreeing 
among themselves are at variance with others, a 
decision may, in the first place, be pronounced 
upon essentially external circumstances, such for 
example, as the fact that a reading in the writ- 
ten or printed copies is evidently based upon a 
misunderstanding of the characters of the original 
manuscript, or that a fault evidently caused by 
haste is corrected in the copies. But in most in- 
stances of a discrepancy between the authorities, 
a decision as to what is correct can be formed 
only by an examination of internal evidence. 
This presupposes, in the first place, a thorough 
knowledge of, and the ability to apply, the gener- 
al laws, according to which the means of artistic 
expression can be employed in a manner corres- 
ponding with this aim, logic and grammar \ for 
even the mode of expression adopted by music, 
as by the plastic art, becomes an organized lan- 
guage, inasmuch as it follows the fixed laws of 
logic and grammar, though we are not accustom- 
ed to call them so. By these means, we acquire, 
in the first place, the standard by which to decide 
what is, generally, possible, and what impossible ; 
what is absolutely false, or what correct. But 
when the question is to apply general principles 
to a work belonging to a certain definite time, 



and produced by a certain definite individual, 
under certain definite conditions, general knowl- 
edge must, by minute historical study, be educa- 
ted up to a clear insight into, and a sure feeling 
of, what a given age and a given individuality 
are able artistically to conceive, and the form in 
which they are able to produce what they have 
conceived. If any one now, possessing a glance 
thus sharpened, sure tact, and an acquaintance 
with his master, proceeds to test those passages in 
which the reading of the various authorities is 
not the same, such a man will be competent to 
decide what could not passibly emanate from the 
author, and what he might have written ; in 
many cases, what he must have written, and in 
most, what he probably did write. In fact, as the 
matter under consideration is a work of art, in 
the creation of which the intellectual subjectivity 
of the artist works as a component element loan ex- 
tent incalculable,so that the last efforts of criticism 
depend essentially on weighing against each other 
laws generally valid and the legitimate peculiarity 
of the artist, and as, moreover, it is only by meant 
of peculiar natural gifts that the critic can ac- 
quire that culture and that tact which are the 
conditions whereby he exercises his vocation, 
there is always about these operations some 
amount of subjectivity, which, especially for more 
delicate tasks and results, does not produce that 
certainty which, so to speak, is mathematically 
cogent. But whoever, on this account, regards 
the method employed by criticism as playful ca- 
price, and its results as fortuitous fancies, forgets 
that the general laws, in conformity with which, 
as a rule, the human mind works and creates, ex- 
ercise on the artist and his work, just as over oth- 
er persons and other things, a compelling organ- 
isatorical power, and may, therefore, be acknowl- 
edged as valid norms ; that, by means of con- 
scientious historical research, it becomes possible 
to recognize even the free elements of the Indi- 
vidualistic in periods and persons, and that, with- 
in such certain outlines, in this too the influence 
of certain laws may be pointed out ; and that, by 
carefully regulating both powers a critical method 
is formed by the aid of wnich the critic is enabled 
to compress within the narrowest limits what is 
uncertain and ambiguous, or, at any rate, decis- 
ively to distinguish it from what is certain and 
clear. It is evident that, the more difficult and 
the more defective the historical investigation is, 
and the more uncertain and vacillating the tra- 
dition, the more strongly must the subjective ele- 
ment in criticism stand out, and the more prob- 
lematical must be the result. When we no long- 
er possess any original manuscript, and when 
copies, written and printed, have not been made 
under the supervision of the author, but, for a 
tolerably long period, multiplied in conformity 
with different principles, or even with none at all, 
at one time with rather more care, at another 
with rather more negligence than usual, the task 
of testing the credibility and trustworthiness of 
the authorities becomes more and more involved ; 
external circumstances can seldom be^ turned to 
account, and, when they can, not with perfect 
certainty, for the purpose of determining sepa- 
rate doubtful cases, so that i^pre and more reli- 
ance must be placed upon internal evidence. 
But the most difficult problems for criticism are 
not occasioned by the corruptions arising from 
accidental oversights and errors, however much 
these may, in the course of time, through negli- 
gence and ignorance, increase as it were at inter- 
est, but from the corruptions attendant on well- 
meant but mistaken corrections. There is never 
any lack of copyists and correctors who, though 
perhaps capable of observing that a fault has 
crept into a work, from a want of sense and pen- 
tration, look for the fault in the wrong place, the 
consequence being that their corrections _ either 
do not hit upon it at all, or change what is right 
at the same time that they alter what is wrong, 
and thus substitute the deceptive appearance of 
something tolerable in it«elf but untrue for what 
was evidently wrong. If with such unskilful cor- 
rectors, who are accustomed to spin out their 
business with self-satisfied zeal, are associated the 
over-clever, who do not hesitate about occasionally 
correcting even the author himself, so that every- 
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thinj; shall quietly assume tbe appearance which 
best suits their own taste, there is the utmost dan- 
ger of a false coating of paint being spread over 
the genuine and original work of art. In many 
of these cases criticism finds it difficult to gain a 
footing sufficiently firm to be able to remoye the 
disfiguring whitewash of restoration, and once 
more expose to view the old faults and deficien- 
cies, the correction of which it dares to approach 
only with every possible precaution and care. 

(To be Con tinned.) 
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For Dwlght'i Journal of Mntle. 

The Star and the Rose. 

The balmy twilight was closing, 
A light wind stirred in the bowers, 

The stars were awaking firom slomber, 
And closed were the eyes of the flowers. 

One star of wide heaven grew weary ; 

He fell through the deeps of blue, 
And sank in the rose's bosom, 

A droplet of golden dew. 

He lay there, so lightly cradled, 

No longer he cared to soar ; 
The rose felt a thrill within her, 

Unknown and nnfolt before. 

She wished her sweet leaves were winglets ; 

She strove from her stem to rise ; 
She yearned for a voice, to utter 

The sense of her silent sighs. 

She broke her rich heart with longing ; 

For passion she paled away ; 
Like a silvery shroud about her, 

The mist of the morning lay. 

From the cheeks of her sister roses 
Tears rained on the green parterre ; 

And one white lily leaned o'er her. 
Fore as an onbreathed prayer. 

Katharine Frances M. Raymond, 



The MadrigaL 

At his recent Historical Concert, in Vienna, 
Herr Zellner prefaced the evening's programme 
by some reniarks on the Madrigal. As they are 
highly interesting, we condense them for the 
benefit of our readers. In speaking of the Madri- 
gal, a mndcal art-form which during a period of 
about a century and a half was almost the only 
one holding sway in the domain of secular music, 
we mean a part-song which is set to a short and 
pithy poem, and which, treated with more or less 
contrapuntal skill, possesses as its essential distin- 
goishing characteristic freely invented melo<ly, in 
contradistinction to the harmonized folk-songs, or 
the sacred compositions of the time, which were 
raised up on a given melody (the tenor^ mostly 
borrowed from the Liturgy or the simple songs 
of the people. At a period when instrumental 
composition was in its infancy, performers were 
restricted exclusively to vocal productions. The 
impulse to find a common source of amusement in 
these productions set musicians harmonizing tbe 
folk-songs, which up to that time had been monod- 
ic. In consequence of the continually increas- 
ing demand for compositions of this description, 
musicians invented new ones on the same model. 
Thus arose the first steps towards the Madrigal 
in the shape of the FrottoU, Strambotti^ Canzone^ 
Sk>nnets, Odes, &c., which formed essentially a cat- 
egory of their own. Like the Villanelles and 
YiUottes subsequently, these are, it is true, artis- 
tic vocal compositions, though still fashioned after 
the folk-songs. The growing skill in counterpoint, 
however, yearned also to find employment in this 
branch <^art As such, it could not make use 
either of the primitive or the refined folk-song. 
It required, for it^ polyphonic efforts, short and 
pregnant phrases ; it required characteristic 



motives, moulding themselves to the separate 
strophes of the verses. All this was not furnish- 
ed by the folk's melody, which, at most, mirrored 
only the general sentiment of the poetry, but con- 
stituted a musical whole not capable of being re- 
solved into separate parts. Such material had to 
be invented with special reference to the artistic 
object in view. The results of this process was 
the Madrigal, of which imitation must be consi- 
dered as the musically technical fundamental 
form. This remained fixed, though, with time, 
extraordinarily extended as regards expressive 
fashioning of the melody ; of richness of harmony ; 
and of florid contrapuntal polyphony. 

As the art of playing, especially the lute and 
harpsichord, grew more and more perfect and 
general, and, as on the other hand, the melody 
continued to become more and more singable and 
important in its purport, the vocal parts of the 
Madrigal kept diminishing in number, until at 
length only the uppermost one was sung, the 
next being given to the accompanying instrument 
Thus did the Madrigal lead up to Opera, to 
Chamber-Cantatas, to Airs, and lastly to Songs, 
and herein consists the significance and import- 
ance of this form in the history of art. Its mis- 
sion was now fulfilled ; the Madrigal was gradu- 
ally supplanted by the new art-forms which had 
sprung from it, and which proved more adapted 
for individual amusement, or better suited for the 
display of individual skill. But though, from the 
second half of the seventeenth century, the Mad- 
rigal lost its former popularity, it was still culti- 
vated by many composers, on account of its form, 
down to the most recent times. Cherubini and 
Donizetti made essavs in it. 

The invention of the Madrigal belongs to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. Its 
cradle was Italy, whence it soon made its way 
througl} the whole civilized world. The Nether- 
landers were the first who learned how to move 
with graceful skill in this new form. In France it 
did not take deep root ; the national composition, 
the chanson, retained the upper hand. Germany 
adopted the form, but on the whole, remained 
faithful to the essential attributes of the folks- 
melody. The Madrigal was cultivated most 
assiduously, and most in conformity with its origi- 
nal spirit, in England. Here it was also prac- 
ticed longest, for even at the end of the last 
century there were numerous Madrigal Socie- 
tise. 

Before concluding this hasty sketch, we would 
direct attention to an interesting circumstance 
springing from the consideratioQ of the histori- 
cal position occupied by the Madrigal. We 
are enabled to deduce from it the most trust- 
worthy possible conclusion as to the general con- 
dition (n musical education in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century. The enormous numbers mere- 
ly of the madrigals which were printed, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the great amount of 
artistic skill necessary to execute them, prove 
how wide-spread musical education was among 
all classes of society, and how solid it must have 
been. Indeed, at that period, no one could lay 
claim to being socially educated who could not 
sing a part of a madrigal at sight. This art, of 
which now-a-days not many professional singers 
can boast, was looked upon as something that was 
quite a matter of course, though the difficulty of 
a vista reading was then far greater than it is now, 
because there were no scores, no bar-lines, or min- 
ute guiding signs, and no hints as to the time 
and style. — Land, Mus, World. 



Fenonal Belations of Great Masters to Each 

Other. 

WBBXR AHD BBITHOVEIT. 

That the professors of music (composers and vir- 
tuosos), and those of the dramatic art (operatic sing- 
ers and performers of the spoken drama), are re- 
proached more than the roemoers of any of the other 
branches of art with impatient and envious egotism, 
is a certain fact, and as a rule, the charge is not^after 
all, unfounded. We have not many examples of 
composers expressing themselves concerning a rival 
to their fame as Haydn did concerning Mozart, 
when the Estates of Prague asked him to write an 



opera for their Theatre. He declined complying 
with their request and wrote thus : "Yon have the 
great Mozart. Could I impress upon the soul of 
every lover of music, but especially of the great, as 
j^rofonnd an appreciation, as much musical compre-' 
hension, and as ^reat a love of Mozart's incompara- 
ble labors as I myself foel, nations would vie with 
eacA other for the possession of such a treasure. Let 
Prague hold fast to the dear man, but let her also re- 
ward him, for without this the history of grest ge- 
niuses is a sad one, and this is the reason why so 
many men of promising genius succumb. It 
makes roe angry to think that a man standing alone 
like Mozart is not yet engnged at some Imperial 
or Royal Court I" How often, in the contrary case, 
ought our indignation to have been excited, and to 
bo so, still, on seeing at present every one consider 
himself as a rule,the very best person for filling every 
post 1 

The (rrcater, therefore, is the obligation we are un- 
der of making a stand against the calumnies — which 
have l)ecomo traditional — asserted against great 
composers in their personal relations to each other. 
To the category of stories believed witlioat investiga- 
tion t>elongs, for instance, among others, the story 
of the misunderstanding between Carl Maria von 
Weber and Beethoven. Weber is certainly not quite 
innocent of having given riw to this legend, since he 
was (Tuilty of a yontnfal offence against the Sin/onia 
EroicOf which he handled rather roughlv in a kind 
of hamoroos account of a journey. This was, in- 
deed, incomprehensible in so highly gifted, though 
younp, a composer as Weber, but' he was excited 
probably only by a desire to be smart, and soon mani- 
fested in so plain a manner his high admiration of 
Beethoven, that we perceive how much he regretted 
hiii youthful indiscretion. As we have already said, 
what wafl bad in his conduct, however, went on in- 
creasing by report, while what was jrood wss made 
known to no onc,if known, disregarded and forgotten. 
What was good was as follows : — 

Scarcely was Wilhelmine Schroder engaged at 
Dresden throo{irh the instrumentality of Weber, when 
the latter urged the production of Beethoven's Fidelio, 
which, by the wa^, be had already brongfit out at 
Prague. He pot himself, accordingly, in communica- 
tion witli Beethoven, to whom, as his diary proves, be 
wrote concernint: that work, on the 28th January, 
18th February ,7th April,and 6th Jane,l 823,roceiving 
letters from him on 1 6th February, lOth April, and 
9th June. To the great loss of art, all trace of this 
correspondence between two masters of the 6rst rank, 
concerning a work of the greatest importance, has 
disappeared through the carelessness of those intrust- 
ed with the preservation of Weber's papers. Only a 
fragment, the beginning of Weber s first letter to 
Beethoven (of the 98th January), remains in the 
rough draught. These few lines are, however, soA- 
ciont to exhibit in the most charmini; manner one of 
the noblest traits of Weber's heart, his child-like, nn- 
envious admiration of what was great, and his high 
veneration for the first of German composers. He 
writes as follows : 

"The production of this work; a mighty testimony 
of German greatness and depth of feeling, under my 
direction in Prague, afforded me an intimate know- 
ledge, as in spiring as instructive, of its inward nature, 
and, with the help of that knowledge, I trust, assisted 
by every possible resource, to be able to introduce it, 
in all its effectiveness, to the public here also. Every 
performance will be a festival at which I shall be per- 
mitted to offer yonr lofty mind the homage existing 
for you in my inmost heart, where veneration. and love 
stAiggle for the masteiy." 

The great master, not insensible to snch genuine 
admiration, appears to have answered Weber in as 
friendly a manner as it was possible for him to do, 
for there resulted from this correspondence such 
friendly relations between the two, that the rough 
Beethoven, who was incapable of aught approaching 
hypocrisy, could, in a letter of the 17th July, 1823, 
addressed to Konneritx, and containin^r a receipt for 
the forty ducats he received for Fidebo, employ tbe 
words — "according to the description of rov dear 
friend, Maria Weber,'* &c. These friendly relations 
were still more consecrated and cemented by the per- 
sonal acquaintanceship of the two composers. AH 
the stories told by Schindler and others, about anti- 
pathy ,nay,differences between|Beethoven and Weber, 
are consequently maliciously or unconsciously invent- 
ed fables. 

Weber received the score of Fiddio from Beetho- 
ven himself,on the 10th April, and produced the opera 
on the 29th, with Wilhelmine Schr5der in the part 
of the heroine, after fourteen rehearsals, conjpeted 
with the greatest care. The fair young singei sur- 
passed the expectations formed even of uie^daughter 
of tbe Schroder. Though sha was then *fiur from 
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giTind^ the gTAndioie pictnre— distingnished for each 
geoaioe trtistic finish— of the heroic wife, whlDh we 
all 80 often admired, still she contributed essential! j 
to the immense saccess of the opera. 

When Weber, afterwards, late in the summer of 
1823, went to Vienna, for the production of Eury- 
cuiMs,he was told that Beethoven had said to Steiner, 
the music-publisher : "i am glad that you publish a 
German work again. I have heard a* great deal of 
of good of Weber's opera. I hope it will produce 
him and yoa abundance of monej and honor.*' 
When Weber's FreischnU was making the great sen- 
sation it did, BeethoTen read the score through, and 
said in the presence of some of his friends : 

"What au idea 1 I should nerer hare believed it 
of the little man, who is generally so mild ! Weber 
must now write operas ; regular operas ; one after 
another, and without bestowing too much trouble on 
them I Caspar, the monster, stands out like a house. 
Whenever the Devil puts his claws in the business, 
yon feel them, and no mistake I" 

On heing reminded by some person present of the 
second finale, and of the previously unknown musical 
eflTects it contained, he said : 

"Yes, that is certainly true ; but it has a strange 
effect on me. I certainly see what Weber means, 
but he has put in some derilishy queer stuff ! When 
I read it— for instance the part with the wild 
Huntsman— lam compelled to ^ou^A— yet there is no 
doubt it is the right thing." 

Having got Haslinger previously to announce his 
coming, Weber drove with him and Benedict, on the 
5th October, to Baden,where Beethoven resided. The 
three men were moved, on entering the desolate and 
almost poverty-stricken room inhabited by the great 
Ludwig. It was in the utmost disorder. Music, 
money, and wearing apparel were strewn upon the 
floor, while linen was neaped upon the dirtv bed ; 
the open grand piano was covered with thick dnst, 
and some broken coffee-things stood upon the table. 
Beethoven advanced to meet them. Benedict says : 

"It was thus that Lear or the Ossianic Bards must 
have looked. The hair was thick, grey, and standing 
up ; in some places, however, it was quite white ; the 
forehead and skull were wonderfully broad,arched and 
lofty, like a temple ; the nose was square like that 
of a lion ; the mouth was nobly formed and soft : the 
ohia was broad, with those wonderful folds, depicted 
in all the portraits of him, and formed of two maxil- 
ary bones, which seem to have been made on purpose 
to crack the hardest nuts. Over his broad pock- 
marked face was spread a dark rod tinge ; 
beneath his bushy eyebrows, sternly contract- 
ed, small, sparkling eyes gleamed mildly on us 
as we entered ; the Cyclopean, square-built form, 
only a little taller, however, than Weber's, was clad 
in a shabby dressing-gown, torn at the elbows. " 

Beethoven recognised Weber before the latter was 
named, and folding him in his arms, exclaimed : "So 
here yoa are, eh ? Tou are a devil of a fellow, that 
yoa are 1 May Heaven bless vou 1" He then im- 
mediately handed him the celebrated tablets, and a 
conversation sprang up, during which Beethoven firet 
finng the music off the sofa, and then, without an^ 
ceremony, dressed himself in the presence of his visi- 
ton to go out. Beethoven complained bitteriy of 
bis position ; abused the managers 'of the theatre ; the 
eetters-up of concerts ; the public ; the Italians ; pub- 
lic taste ; but more especially the ingratitude of his 
nephew. Weber, who was deeply moved, advised 
him to tear himself away from such a disgusting and 
discouraging state of things, and make a professional 
tour through Germanpr, when he would see what the 
world thought of him. — "Too late I" exclaimed 
Beethoven, seising Weber demonstratively under the 
arms, and dragging him off to the "Sanerhof," where 
he used to dine Beethoven was here all cor- 
diality and warmth towards Weber. The latter 
writes : 

" We spent the middle of the day with each 

other, very merry and well pleased. This rough, 
forbidding man absolutely paid court to m6, waiting 
on me at dinner with as much attentk>n as if I had 
been his lady. In short, this day will always be 
a memorable one for me as well as for every one 
else present. I felt it a peculiar distinction to be over- 
whelmed with such affectionate respect by a man of 
so great a mind," &c. 

Beethoven turned the conyersatlon to Emyanthe, 
but Weber avoided the subject. Hereupon Beethoven 
•aid to Haslinger, across the table : "What sort of 
a libretto is it?" and, while Weber was writing 
down : "Vevr respectable ; full of fine passages," 
Beethoven, who had seen Haslinger shake his head, 
burst into a laugh and exclaimed : "The old story 
over again I German authors cannot knodc up a good 



libretto !" "How about FSdelio f " wrote Weber, t 
"That was originally French," said Beethoven, 
"translated first into Italian and then into German." 
"And which libretto do you consider the best 1" in- 

3uired Weber. " Vestalin and WataertrSger" (Let deux 
bum^es), exclaimed Beethoven at once. 
When his visitors were about to leave, Beethoven 
embraced and kissed Weber several times, and held 
the letter's small hand in his own fist, exclaiming ; 
"Success to the new opera ! If I can, I will come to 
the first performance." Webet returned to Vienna 
deeply moved and edified. 

Unfortunately, owing to the propogation of certain 
gossiping stories, among which Weber's 'youthful of- 
fence, of which Beethoven appears previously to 
have known nothing, against the Eroica, was used 
against him, the intercourse of the two great men was 
so far broken off that they no longer corresponded. 
Never, however, did they in any way ran counter to 
each other. — Niederrheinische, Mutik-Zeitung. 



Husio in Leipzig. 

The eighteenth Gewandhans Concert was devoted 
to one work, Schumann's "Paradine and the Peri** 
which. had not been performed for five years. It is 
undoubtedly Schumann's best vocal work ; indeed 
all his compositions which were written about the 
same time with this cantata are more complete, 
calmer, and happier in tone than those produced be- 
fore or after it. The period of painful snspense which 
had preceded the marriage was over ; the door of the 
paradise for the opening of which he had been wait- 
ing so long was unbarred, and a time of quiet hap- 
piness commenced — as quiet, that is, as was possible 
with his nature. 

Great and many as are the beauties of this can- 
tata, it is not as a writer for voices that Schumann 
will be longest remembered. Fascinating as are his 
songs, it is not so much as vocal compositions — not 
by the beauty of their melody — that they so charm ; 
it is rather from the wondedful variety and depth 
of feeling they refiect; his own feelings were so 
strong that they at once excite the feelings of those to 
whom he sings. The shortness, too, of most of his 
songs, as is also the case with his smaller pianoforte 
pieoes.forces him to concentrate his ideas, thus saving 
nim from the undearness and over-elaboration which 
characterizes too many of his larger works. 

Schumann and his followers have tried with all 
their might to displace the usual form of recitative, 
substituting for it an arioso style. They think thus 
to make their compositions more interesting ; they 
w6uld give a picture of every passing idea, nay, of 
every word. The result is that the attention is as 
strained as in passing through a long gallery of 
cabinet pictures : perpetual divenity can be as mon- 
otonous as perpetual sameness, and is even more 
fatiguing. Tne foUowen of the Lisst- Wagner school 
go still further ; they not only discard recitative, but 
would even banish the regular "air," substituting 
arioto for it. 

But with all drawbacks "ParadiM and the Peri" 
is a work to he enjoyed when well performed ; it 
has a rich poetic coloring throughout, and a noble 
tone, and with all its faults, there is an entire absence 
of vulgarity. Unfortunately the performance this 
evening was not good ; music of this airy, poetical 
description snffen more from a cold and careless ex- 
ecution than any other. FrI. Alvsleben (the Peri) 
was far too matter of fact and frigid ; nor was her 
voice entirely in her command. The chorus, 
as usnal, was unsatisfactory ; the quality of tone, 
especially among the ladies' voices, was hanh, 
and the intonation frequently imperfect, nor ^id or- 
chestra and voices always go together, it was evident 
that there had not been a suflicient number of rehear- 
sals. Elaborate accompaniments, broken up into 
many bits, are far more difficult to give smoothly 
than to play through a symphony. The general 
badness of choral singing in Leipzig is a crjring etfl ; 
but until a room is provided in which a choral work 
can be given and listened to with comfort there is 
not much chance of a radical reform. 

Frau Schumann has given a concert this week. 
Her playing of the piano-forte part in Beethoven's 
magnificent trio in D, Op. 70, Ko. 1, was beautiful, 
both technically and musically ; there was no exag- 
geration, no subordination of end to means — all was 
purely artistic ; her associates, the Herren David and 
Lubeck,supported her as she and the music deserved. 
Frau Schumann also played her husband's "Came' 
vol" a curious piece, founded on the four notes, A, 
£ flat, C, B (in German musical nomenclature A, 8, 
(Bs,) C, H), which together form the name ofa town 
in which lived a lady, to whom the composer was 
onoe warmly attached. It is more a clever ourlesqoe 
and squib for the home amusement of those who can 
master the great technical- difficulties, than for the 
general public, who, for the most part, were vainly try- 



ting to make out which was which of the many pio- 
ures indexed in the programme. Besides this, Fran 
Schnmann also played smaller pieces by Schubert, 
Hilier, and Mendelssohn ; to the last ^amed 
{'* Scherzo Cdpriccioeo") she haidly did justice ; 'in 
the music of the other two she was excellent, and was 
encored in Hiller's impromptu "^r GuUarre,** At 
the very general request of the public, Mozart's 
"Diveriimmto" in D, Op. 61, which had created so 
much interest . at the last chamber music concert, 
was repeated this eveninc:. Herr Scuff, of Leipzig, 
is publishing two new editions of this charming work 
—one in score and parts, the other with the firat 
violin part as in the original, ana the other instru- 
ments arranged for the pianoforte by Herr David, 
who also provides the violin part with fingering,signs 
of expression, &c. Such a work cannot be too well 
known* — Ccrr, oj Orchestra^ March 17. 



The first of the yeariy Fast Days falling last 
week, we had no Gewandhans concert. Herr Rie- 
del, as usual, took advantage of the day to give a 
performance in St. Thomas's Church, his choral 
society heing thus able to have the assistance of the 
Gewandhans orehestra. He selected for this occa- 
sion "John the Baptist," an unpublished oratorio by 
Herr Leonhard,a professor ot the pianoforte in one of 
the Dresden music schools. The work has.I under- 
stand been written several yeara, but had never pre- 
viouslf been performed. The oratorio is in two partt, 
and is further divided into a series of pictures, repre- 
senting the Baptist in various periods of his his- 
tory. 

it is difficult to speak of the music. Were cor- 
rectness the only requisite for a great work, this 
oratorio would deserve great praise. From be- 
ginning to end the workmanship is entirely accord- 
ing to rule ; there are no sins against form or gram- 
mar ; and the parts seem to "be all fiowing and singa- 
ble. But having granted this, it cannot but be ask- 
ed, does mere correctness justify the production of a 
work occupying between two and three hours ? Is 
what would satisfy a harmony master, if presented to 
him by a clever scholar, sufllicient to interest the hear- 
er 1 The answer must be decidedly In the negative. A 
work more thoroughly without life or character I 
have rarely heard ; there are refiections of every com- 
poser from Bach and Handel to Mendelssohn—nay, 
even to Wagner. Number after number comes in the 
same painfully proper style, and vanishes without 
having left aiiy impression. Herr Lconhard shows in 
some places that he has conceptions which, were his 
genius equal to his industry, might have been work- 
ed out effectively. One of these especially is No. 5, 
in the scene of the Preaching in Ihe Wilderness ; it is a 
double chorus for the repentant people( mixed chorus) 
and the self-righteous Pharii»ees Cmale chorus) : 
here was an opportunity for musical contrast^ of 
which a great composer might have made striking 
but with Hen- Leonhard it remains but a sug- 
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gestion, albeit one of the best numbers of the or- 
atorio. The Overture in which, the choral 
**Nun fawim' der Heiden HeUand" is introduced, 
is also above* the average ; the fugal writing ia 
really good. 

Throughout the oratprio great use is made of the 
choral, both in its simple form and as a cantu»Jirmu§ 
for figurative contrapunul treatment ; the work is 
always respectable and grammatical, although not 
inspiring. It is impossible to avoid a feeling of re- 
gret that so much honest, painstaking labor should 
have been so thrown away ; for alforatorio with so lit 
tie original life in it a long existence is neither to be 
expected nor desired. The solo singere were Fran 
Dr. Reclam and Herr Schild, of Leipzig, Fri. Baer. 
of Berlin, and Herr Weiss, of Dresden. Herr Schild 
acquitted himself the best. The rhomses went 
fairly ; but, as I have said before, good and pftcise 
choral effect is almost impossible in St. Thomas's 
Church. 

Herr Gustav Schmidt, the excellent Capellmeister 
of our theatre, hasjust had his benefit, upon which 
occasion his opera "Prinz Eugen" was revived. 
The music is pleasing, taking a position somewhat 
between that or Lortzing and Flotow. It is unfortu- 
nate that there is only one female part,that of the brave 
Vivandihre EngdUete, There is thus too little relief to 
the male voices. Frl. Karg played and sang her 

f>art with capital spirit. The valiant, love-sick, poet- 
cal Wachtmeitter, who cannot win his bride till he 
has written his song of praise of Prinz Eugen, der 
edle RiUer (the well known VolhUied whid^ runs 
through the whole opera), and Conrad, the clock- 
maker of the Black Forest, were given by the Herren 
Hertzoch and Schild ; the former both sang and 
acted well ; the latter is very stiff as an actor, but his 
pure, expressive singing was highly appreciated. 
His* song in the first act."^it« ich vom Schwarzfmld koq 
fUtrhan" which if it be not founded upon a Volhliftl, 
has the true popular atamp (the German word Volh- 
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ihUmlich is a better expression), and the son^ in the 
last act, "Jetzt komml, ihr Vhrent mUsst mxt fort** 
were charminjyly san^. The long-continaed ap- 
plause #ith which Herr Schmidt was greeted upon 
his entering the orchestra, and the enthusiastic call 
at the end of the opera, testified to the respect 
with which the pnblic regard the man and the ma- 
fiician. 

Fran Janner-Rrall, of the Dresden Theatre, has 
been giving a series of representntions in the opera ; 
her performnnce «.h Mnriei in "The. Davglit^ of the 
Regimmt" and Siisnnne in "Figaro** are spoken of in 
the liiyfheBt ternfjs. lean myself record her entire 
succe«(« in the amazing operetta "fhr Schnuspieldi- 
recior" to which such charming Mozart mnsic has 
been adopted (although it must be admitted that it 
i» a shame to use his own music to put Mosart in a 
ridiculous liuht. especially when there is no hismric 
ground for the inrident),and in Offenbach's sparkling 
operetta **Le marioge anx lanifmes." In the former 
she was well suppgrted by her husband, Herr Jxnner, 
who was the very image of Mozart, and Herr Holzel, 
lateof the German Vienna opera, who gave a most 
humorous representation of Schikan^er, that fore- 
runner of Bamnm and tormenter of Mozart. In Of- 
fenbach's piece,Frau Janner-Krall and Frl.Karg were 
most amusing ; the "scolding duet" was admirable. 
Frau Janner-Krall is a charming opera soiihrt-tie^ 
acting and sinking with brilliancy and with sparkling 
fun. — Ibid, March 24. 
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Gonnod's New Opera. 

The composer of Faust has become a co lebrity 
whose career will b e watched. Thus does the London 
Examiner speak of the production of a comic Opera 
from his pen : 

At Coven t Garden, happy in the Christmas suc- 
cess of an attractive pantomime, the English Opera 
Company has just been importing from Paris what 
will be one of its stock operas as long as it remains a 
company, Moli^rc's "he Med^cm Malgr^ Lui," with 
M. Gounod's apt and delightful musical touches. 
They are very charming, and the humor of Moli^re 
shines even through the obscuring dulness of two in- 
terposed librettists. We never have understood, and 
we shall never understand, the pains that seems to be 
taken at opera houses to prevent good music and 
good literature from coming together. There must 
be a notion that, as they are next of kin, marriage 
between them is immoral ; for sometimes, as in this 
case, extraordinary paius seem to have been taken 
to keep them apart. 

The play, with its interspersed music, is given to 
us as the "Mock Doctor," and under that vei7 name 
we have Moli^re's play Englished by Fielding, as 
great a humorist as himself. Fielding s "Mock Doc- 
tor/' as a "ballad farce," which was acted at Drury 
Lane in 1733, with interspersed songs, (just as it is 
now acted, onty with better music and worse words, 
at Covent Garden J has credit in theatrical tradition 
as the first play in which — in the groat room over St. 
John's Gate — Garrick performed in London. Noth- 
ing would have been simpler, easier, cheaper, or bet- 
ter than to have taken Fielding's version of Moli^re, 
omitting only the words for music originally intro- 
duced into that, and substituting those required by 
the new music of M. Gounod. Less trouble than 
has b&en taken to produce dialogue miserably spoilt, 
would haye made this "Mock Doctor" perfect at all 
points, one of the most thoroughly delightful enter- 
tainments of our stage. As it is, we have, in an 
English version of the French libretto, the good 
flesh of Moli^re's shrewd, simple prose fishified by 
Mr. Kenney into what we suppose that gentleman to 
consider elegant verse. 

We strongly advise the management of the English 
opera at Covent Garden to ameliorate the sad condi- 
tion of the libretto of the"Mock Doctor,"and promote 
to the office of translator of Moli^re, Henry "h ielding, 
vice C. L. Kenney, resigned. As it is, however, the 
incidents being all repeated and even the dialogue re- 
produced, though in a wishy-washy way, there is 
enough of the ghost of Moli^re in the spoken libretto 
to make it more pleasant than one half the stuff that 
the ill-fed play-goer is content to swallow for his en- 
tertainment. And wherever M. Gounod strikes in, 
Moli^re seems to live again, and Louis XIV. him- 
self to be sitting in state behind ns, although M. Gou- 
nod wrote the music only seven years ago. 

The music is quaint, piquant ; exquisitely dra- 
matic, where — as in the opening quarrel between 
Hganarelle and his wife, it touches Martine's back 
with the cudgel) and plays into her strain of wrath 
.—it is following the spirit of Moli^re's dialogue. 
And when the little entertainments that Moli^re in- 
troduced into his plays by a company of musicians 
or otherwise are to be represented, we can't help fan- 



cying that we hear Lull! revived, and that "les petits 
violons du roi" are in the Covent Garden orchestra. 
"Fais nous rire, Baptiste," Moli^re used to say to 
Lulli, and M. Gounod provokes laughter and smiles 
while he delights the ear with melody that, genuine 
as it is, probably was not written without a little pre- 
vious study of the music of Lulli, Charpentier, and 
Cambert. Then, too, the piece has the advantatre of 
Mr. A. Harris's genius for stage management. Well 
arranged little troops are poured on the stage, in old 
pa^tornl groups, to blend song and dance in that 
most exquisite finale of woodcutters resting from la- 
bor, and woodcutters' wives bringing them victual 
and companionship, which blends in unison tenors 
and ba8«es with sopranos and trebles, interweaving 
them both with a third theme in a minor key. 

The melody of that finale recurs with admirable 
effect at the close of the opera. Lncinda's lover ap- 
pears briiiht with ribbons when he comes as chief 
singer in the entertainment of musicians, and the mu- 
sicians carry antique instruments as if from the old 
family chest of viols, trebles, tenor and bass, (ruitar 
sort, viol da gamba sort, rebeck, theorbo, or whatev- 
er other antique in.<>trument there be. Every morsel 
of the music is delicate in itself, and deliciousty in 
character with the work to which it is wedded. It is 
well snntr, too, at Covent Garden. Every part seems 
to he daly valued by its representative, Mr. Corri 
making much of Sgannrelle ; Miss Poole of Martine; 
Mr. Aynsley Cook of G^ronte ; Mr. Dussek of Va- 
l^re ; indeed, there is not a. part ill sung. The en- 
tertainment wonld be pretty nearly faultless if it 
were butpurge.l of the Mock Poet, and Moli^rewere 
left to speak for himself through Fielding's English. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 29. 1865. 

Daring the past fortnight there has been but 
one theme for all of us to think about. Music it- 
self instinctively made pause and listened to the 
very voice of Go<l in the great national bereave- 
ment which suddenly fell upon us in the midst of 
a great general joy and gratitude the like of 
which no people ever knew before. These two 
experiences, making one little week so long, 
flashing the clearest light across the whole dark 
struggle of the past four years, fusing all hearts 
in one great solemn joy, and then in one great 
grief which only puts the seal of certainty upon 
the victory of Right, have made a Nation of us. 
Those were both great days, though one brought 
us the best news that a whole loyal people's heart 
could crave, that of Rebellion put down, its ar- 
mies routed, captured and its leaders fled, and 
the other felled ns tothe ground, with a bewil- 
dering grief and horror,at the incredible announce- 
ment that our loved and honored President had 
fallen by the miserable hand of the assassin ! They 
were great days, both, for they lifted us above all 
selfish thoughts or interests into a common con- 
sciousness in which we knew that we were one 
people, the children of the common Father, and 
that all mere individual concerns are petty and 
impertinent compared with that in which we all 
strive and wait, rejoice and mourn as one. In 
the experience of that one week, that Passion 
Week, we touched the heights and depths of 
feeling — but through all felt that we were one 
people, as we had never quite so fully felt before. 

For 80 grand a victory a typical and crowning 
sacrifice was needed, to set the seal upon it be- 
fore all the world ; and he, who had so wisely, 
firmly, reverently, humanely, guided us through 
the long struggle, — be who had lived down all crit- 
icism and all opposition by patient, self-forgetting 
perseverance in the most trying, sublime work to 
which Providence had called him, — he, who had 
"borne his faculties so meek*' and **been so clear 
in his grea t office," — he who coold say such touch- 



ing words without any rhetoric, — he, who by 
manifM simplicity and goodness, by plain, un- 
pretending, solid virtues, by absolute integrity 
and a patriotism that knew not self, by sincerest 
sympathy with the people, the nearer to all that 
he was not brilliant, but only full of the true life 
and purpose, had won the heart of all this people 
to a degree scarcely suspected by itself, — he, our 
good, great President, became the Nation's mar- 
tyr I Now is our cause consecrated, now is our 
joy solemnized, now is our victory, which God 
hath given us, complete. This blow, no worse 
than so many deeds of the Rebellion, all prompt- 
ed by the foul genius of Slavery, has that typical 
character that flashes its meaning instantly upon 
the minds of all the woHd : it sums up the whole 
story in itself; all these evidences were needed 
to convince mankind of what was so incredible, 
the fathomless infamy and villany of this Slave 
Power which has been trying to throttle a free 
government. It has extinguished the last spark 
of sympathy with the Rebellion, while it has made 
us so sad and sober, and yet so assured and strong 
as it is perhaps not possible to feel in gladder 
hours of triumph or in any mood less solemn. 

This awful event, too, has flashed upon our 
minds and hearts and engraved there forever 
such a living likeness of the great example that 
we moam. that we may well bless God that he 
has brought Abraham Lincoln, even by this mys- 
terious means, so very near to every one of us 
henceforward. Our Nation has had its fathers, 
its great men, its heroes : now we have our Saint. 
Never was such sain ting, so sincere and real, so 
sanctioned in the holy of holies of each honest 
heart of all the millions, as that of Abraham Lin- 
coln on that wonderful Wednesday, the 19th of 
April, that day when the whole nation held fu- 
neral solemnity, spontaneous, uftanimons, without 
need of pomp or form, or even of the bodily pres- 
ence, **in its simplicity sublime !" 

But we may not discourse on this great theme. 
On all sides are said better things than we can 
say. We had no hope to add anything — only 
we could not sit coolly down to write of music 
and Art criticism, as if nothing else had happen- 
ed. Music, as we have said, was dumb when 
that blow fell. We were to have assembled 
in the Music Hall on Easter evening to find voice 
for our joy and gratitude in the great anthems of 
victory. The Handel and Haydn Society would 
have sung to us the "Hymn of Praise** and the 
great Handel choruses. But who could raise a 
voice, or lift a hand to conduct, in such an hoar ? 
Who had any ear or heart for music ? 

Every conoert was of course suspended, — nay 
forgotten ; every theatre was closed; there was but 
one thing that man, woman, child could think of; 
in spite of ourselves, all were religious then. We 
wanted to confer with one another, we sought 
comfort in extemporized meetings, where speech 
was reverent, earnest and inspired ; bat Silence 
was the only music great enough to satisfy. 
The spontaneous abstinence from all shows and 
amusements on that day, and afler, was most 
beautiful and touching, and worthy of a great 
free people. We chanced once to witness the 
funeral of a king, and we wondered that the most 
musical nation on the globe could be restrained 
by proclamation and authority for several weeks 
from operas and concerts. But here it did itself, 
it was spontaneous and instinctive ; for we loved 
our President, and we knew that the blow which 
bowed his precious head, was really aimed at the 
heart of the whole Nation and of Freedom. 
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Xnflio in Boston. 

Very briefly, and hardly more than perfnnctorily, 
can we continue the record begun in our last. For 
want of room we only broaghi it down to Satorday 
night, April 8th. We woald fain go bal'k and dwell 
upon Mr. Dkebel's third concert, of which we only 
gave the programme , hot we most pass on. 

On Sanday evening, 9th insl., Mr. Whiting 
played the Great Organ ; his programme consisting 
of a Sonata in G, op. 38, by Best, of Liverpool ; a 
slow movement by Beethoven; the overture to "Sam- 
son ;" something for the Vox Humana ; an Etude by 
Martini (old French organ music), and Handel's cho- 
rus ; "Fixed in his everlasting seat." This was on 
the eve of the great news of victory and Lee's sur- 
render, and the next Organ opportunity (Wednesday 
noon) was improved by Mr. Lano for the perform- 
ance of patriotic pieces : first, HandePs chorus : "But 
as for His people" {Israel in Egypt) ; then improvi- 
mtions on the "Star-spangled Banner," and the Eng- 
lish national hymn, absurdly nick-named "America" 
by our psalm-book makers; then Bach's peace- 
breathing Pastorale in F ; more improvisations, and 
finally the Gloria from Mozart's second Mass. 

Wednesdajjf afternoon, 12th inst.,the Orchestral 
Uifioir gave its eleventh concert, and a very interest- 
ing one. We were glad to hear revived for once Mr. 
Frans Kielblock's Overture to his "Miles Standish" 
opera. It more than confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion of the first and only hearing here five years ago. 
Mr. Henry Suck played the first movement of Beet- 
hoven's Violin Concerto ; with skill, grace and re- 
finement, but with too little fire and vigor, as before 
in the case of the Mendelssohn Concerto. This was 
preceded by a good Strauss waltz, and followed by 
the stately march finale of the 2nd Act of TannhSuser, 
and Liszt's "Preludes" closed the concert. 

On Thursday, Fast Day, there was jubilant thanks- 
giving music, of a popular kind, at Tremont Temple, 
in which Miss Houston, Miss Byan, the boys of the 
"Advent" church, Mr. Henry Carter, and others, took 
part, amid unfurling of the starry banner, &c. 

On Saturday, 1 5th, came the lightning stroke out 
of a clear sky, and that suspended Mr. Paine's Organ 
Concert, with fine things of Bach and selections from 
his own new Mass ; also Mr. Dresel's Concert in the 
ai^rnoon ; the Handel and Haydn national and Eas- 
ter jubilation announced for Sunday evening ; and 
turned the following Wednesday into a national fu- 
neral more eloquent than any music, because never 
was a people's mourning so sincere, and the univer- 
sal feeling was itself a Symphony more deep and 
grand than any sounds could utter. There were, of 
course, solemn chants and anthems in the churches, 
and solemn dirges in the streets, but none great 
enough for the occasion. 

Saturday, 22nd, the Organ was again opened, 
when Mr. Whiting played ; Overture to Zampa{]); 
Andante from Mendelssohn's B-flat Sonata; Kul- 
lak's Pastorale ; Prelude and Fugue by Brossig 
and Bach : Rossini's '*La Carita" trio ; and Men- 
delssohn's military band Overture, arranged by Best 

Saturday, 3 P. M. Twelfth and last Concert of 
the Orohbstral Union, largely attended, and lis- 
tened to with great interest, for all the pieces were 
substantial favorites, such as wear well : Overture to 
"Midsummer Night's Dream ;" Schubert's "Elegy of 
Tears ;" the immortal Fifth Symphony, in which all 
the struggle and the victory, whether of the private 
tool or of a nation, tells its story ; the Bridal Proces- 
sion from Lohengrin; and the Funeral March by 
Chopin. 

One is not easily reconciled to the t|iought of no 
more orchestral concerts. These twelve bare been 
remarkably well managed in respect to programmes. 
In quality and quantity just right, with good variety 
and contrast. ▲ larger orchestra, to be sure, is still al- 
ways a desidorata!n with us, but the Orchestral 
Union and itt leader may feel proud of the pleasure 



they have given, and the love of good music they 
have stimulated in such large and miscellaneous au- 
diences. I^tus just count up some of the solid 
wealth of the twelve programmes : 

Stmphonixs : Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6 (Pasto- 
ral), and 8.— Mozart, No. 3, in E fiat. No. 10, in D.— 
Mendelssohn, No. 3 ("Scotch"), No. 4 ("Italian"), 
twice. — Gade, Symph. in B. 

Concertos : Mendelssohn for Violin, in E minor; 
Beethoven, do. in D. 

Overtures : Bennett's "Naiads" (twice) ; Rietz, 
Concert Overture in A (twice) : Rossini, La Gazza 
Ladra (twice) ; Herold, Zampa (twice) ; Auber, La 
Sirene (twice), Fra D»aro/o (twjce) ; Weber, Ofteron; 
Beethoven, Fiddio ; Mendelssohn, Buy Bias and 
"Midsummer Night's Dream ;" Kielblock, "Miles 
Standish." 

To which add Liszt's "Preludes," arrangements 
from Wagner, Chopin, &c. Certainly rich enough 
for cheap and popular concerts. Let us hope that 
the return of Peace will bring us more musicians, 
plenty of strings, and especially a couple of fagottos, 
so that the Orchestra next year may be reinforced for 
still better service. 

Otto Dresbl gave his fourth concert last Satur- 
day afternoon (his visit to Philadelphia having been 
postponed by the national bereavement) . Naturally, 
in those distracting weeks, he had not studied up 
so many new and weighty things for us, as in the 
preceding programmes, but wisely fell back upon 
good things in which he is always at home and which 
he has played before. To-wit ; 

Bonftto. E flat, Op 81 Beethovsn. 

AIl«f(ro. Soberao. Htnaetto. Finale. 

Sehenn, R flat minor. Ohopln. 

Weber*! Slumber Song, transerlbed by Lint. 

Rondo, Op. 16 ;... .Chopin. 

(yrfSSJi Prelnde and Vague, (A minor) J. 8. Baeh. 

Ktude. C minor Chopin. 

Song DT Robert Trans, tranncribed by Lfrat. 

Yalse Caprlee, (No. 6), after Walties by Sehubcrt, 

Lint. 

Never perhaps did the artist approach a public 
task in more reluctant, self-distrusting mood ; but th^ 
reaction came at the right moment to make the whole 
performance seem inspired. The fine,poetic, quaintly 
individual traits of that Sonata were reproduced with 
the most delicate yet strong vitality of touch. The 
Scherzo especially, and the Finale, were brought out 
with a beauty andcon8i8tency,a sharp precision of out- 
line,a suffusion of one poetic sentiment throughout the 
whole, and a perfect distribution of emphasis, of light 
and shade, that made it charm more and mean more 
to us than ever before in many hearings and perusals. 
And so of the whole programme, the execution was 
so perfect, so poetic, that it was all a true refresh- 
ment to the soul after those long days of almost in- 
tolerable sorrow, wherein — was it not good for a people 
to learn that a public grief may be even keener, near- 
er, than one merely individual and private ? 

Thb Havdbl akd Hatdn FB8TiyAL.~We had 
hoped to have the fullfannouncement and programme, 
for this number, of the great musical week in prepa- 
ration for us. We are able, however,to giye the num- 
ber of performed who will take part in it somewhat 
more closely than we did before. The chorus will 
number about six hundred voices, and the orchestra 
one hundred instruments, including nearly all of the 
old " German ians" and the best musiciangiln New 
York. The Festival will open, as we said before, on 
Tuesday ,the 23d of May, with Mendelssohn's "Hymn 
of Praise," than which nothing can be more appro- 
priate to the times, and will end on the following 
Sunday evening with "The Messiah." Oratorios 
("Israel in Egypt," "Elijah," ''The Creation"), and 
grand concerts of orchestral and vocal music, will oc- 
cupy the days and evenings intervening The So- 
ciety have been most earnest and assiduous in their 

rehearsals, and all the signs betoken a right glorious 
Festival, such as we trust every American who has 
any music in bis soul will be at that time in the best 
mood to enjoy, albeit with a solemn joy. 



Portrait of Abraham LiircoLir. — During*the 
past week, Mr. Joseph Ames, the well-known artist, 
has piously devoted himself to the reproduction upon 
canvas of the vivid impress which he carried in his 
mind of the lamented President. It was time we had 
some likeness of the great and good man, other than 
the scare-crow photographs and lithogniphs (some of 
them sentimentalized after a most Byronical ideal of 
how a great man ought to look !) which meet us so 
discouragingly in every shop window. Mr. Ames 
-had seen and loved the President, had talked with 
him and studied his features well, and his character in 
the features ; ho had also the best photograph that 
has been taken of him, and for which he sat express- 
ly. With this impression vivified and fixed as by a 
lightning flash upon his mind by the late terrible 
event, he seems to have painted with a certain inspi- 
ration, giving his picture something of that same kind 
of melancholy interest which attaches to the Cenci 
picture, making it a portrait which one cannot help 
feeling, though he never saw the person, to be tme. 
At all events, the character is there ; it is the man 
whom we revere and love. Inevitably homely, it is 
yet a winning, trust-inspiring, noble face. The beau- 
ty of the soul shines through it. We may read there 
the qualities that have endeared him to this nation, 
and that bring him nearer to us personally now than 
when he moved and acted among men. The brow 

is fine and noble ; the eyes full of mild, benignant 
light and unmistakeable insight ; the mouth good ; 
and a warmth of wide-awake intelligence and quick, 
genial sympathy glows throuch the dark complexion. 
It is a fnce full of firmness, of clear, hone«t, noble pur- 
pose, of kindly, sweet humanity, with a slight play of 
humor, of self-forgetting simplicity, of superiority to 
all meaner motives than the love of truth and right, 
of God and Man. So should look our nation's saint 
and martyr, our second Washington, though nearer 
to us in a tenderer sense and not in time alone. 'We 
cannot help believing that every sorrow insr patriot 
who shall look upon this picture will find amelanoholy 
gratification, and will thank the artist or the good ge- 
nius that inspired him to perform this work. As a 
work of Art it in one of the most, perhaps the most, 
successful product of his pencil. 

Oliver Dits<tn & Co. have in press a convenient 
edition of Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," the oratorio 
complete. They have lately issued Costa's "Eli." 
The study of the Panlus is an excellent preparation 
for that of Bach. We hope that, by another year, 
they will be induced to publish Bach's Magnificat and 
set the Handel and Havdn folks at work upon it. 
Read our Berlin letter m the last number. 



MiLWAUXiB, April 32. — ^Business has been sus- 
pended in our city,more or less,dnring the past week, 
on account of the recent national calamity. Wednes- 
day was observed in an appropriate manner, and on 
Friday evening our Musical Society performed Mo. 
zart's "Requiem" in honor of onr lamented chief 
magistrate. The day and evening were unfavorable, 
there being more or less snow and rain ; but a yery 
fair audience were in attendance at the performance 
of the funeral mass of the great composer. The Hall 

(the Society's new Music Hall) was appropriately 
draped in mourning, and the male and female singers 
were tastefully dressed — the latter in white^ with Sack 
sashes. The performance occupied less than an 
hour, (several choruses being omitted on account of 
the necessarily limited numher of rehearsals — ) and 
reflected much credit on the Society's musical direct- 
or, Mr. Abbl. Orchestra and chorus, for the 
most paift,executed their parts well ; but the soli were 
less acceptable, with the exception of the Benedictus, 
which elicited considerable applause. Mr. Roseu' 
thai, I am glad to notice, was again heard to advan- 
tage by the audience, after a retirement of several 
years ; and we hope he will continue to favor us with 

his magnificent baritone voice. The Misses B 

and K , sopranos, acquitted themselves well ; 

while the alto gave but little • evidence of study 
and progress. The tenor of the first quartet, 
Mr. J , was not in good voice, and rather fre- 
quently out of time. The tenor in the Benedictus 
sang more agreeably. 

We are to have two operas here, on the 1st and 
2nd of May ,by Gran's troupe,, now in|Chicogo. They 
will give us "Trovatore" and Martha." 

Yours, &c., Tbkos. 
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Musical Acobkt. — At a trial in the Coart of 
King's Bench (Jane, 1833) between certain publish- 
ing Tweedledums and Tweedledees, as to an alleged 
piracy of an arrangement of "The Old English Gen- 
tleman/' T. Cooke was snbpoenaed as a witness. Oo 
cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett, that learn- 
ed coonsel rather flippantly said : "Now sir, yon say 
the two melodies are the same, but different. What 
do TOv mean, sir V* Tom promptly answered : *'I 
said that the notes in the two copies were alike, bat 
with a different accent."— Sir James : "What is a 
musical accent V Cooke : "My terms are a guinea 
a lesson, sir." (A loud laogh). — Sir James (rather 
raffled) : "Don't mind your terms here. I ask tou 
what is a musical accent 1 Can yon see it?" Cooke : 
"No."— Sir James : "Can you feel it 1" Cooke : "A 
musician can." (Great laughter). — Sir James (very 
angrily) : "Now pray, sir, dont beat about the bush ; 
but tell his lordship and the jury, who are supposed 
to know nothinjT ahout it, the meaning of what you 
call accent ?" Cooke : "Accent in music is a stress 
laid on a particular note — as you would lay a stress 
on any given word, for the purpose of being better 
understood. If I were to say you are an ass, it rests 
on cut ; but were I to say yon are an ass, it rests on 
you. Sir James." Reiterated shouts of laughter by 
the court, in which the bench joined,^ followed this 
repartee. Silence being obtained. Lord Denman, 
the judge, with much seeming gravity, accosted the 
chopfallen counsel ; "Are you satisfied. Sir James 1" 
Sir James, deep red as he naturally was, had become 
Scarlett in more than name, and, in a great huff*, 
said : "The witness may go down.^' 
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"Music," says Barney, "may be applied to licen- 
tious poetry, but the poetry then corrupts the music ; 
not the music the poetry. It has often regulated the 
movements of lascivious dances ; but such airs heard, 
for the first time, without the song or dance, could 
convey no impure idea to an innocent imagination ; 
so that Montesquieu's assertion is still in force, that 
'Music is the only one of all the arts which cannot 
corrupt the mind.' " 

Thb first regular Italian troupe was brought to 
this country by Signer L. Da Ponte, the composer 
of the libretto of "Don Giovanni" and many other 
plays. He was a companion of Mozart, and at one 
time manager of the London Opera-House, but for 
many years a resident of New York. Signor Mon- 
tressor Was the leader and primo tenore. Signora 
Pedrotti was the prima donna. The first represen- 
tation was given at the Old Richmond Hill Theatre, 
and one or two representations at th^ Old Bowery. 
The Opera-House, comer of Leonard and Church 
streets, was built afterwards; but to Signor Da 
Ponte belongs the credit of attempting to make Ital- 
ian Opera in this country a success. ^^^^^^ 

Thb rehearsals of "L'Afrieaine'* are to be as thor- 
ough as those of Meyerbeer's previous operas when 
under his personal supervision. A mar?h in the 
opera was rehearsed at first with every instrument 
singly and separately, and when each player was 
considered to have mastered the music, the piece was 
rehearsed by the whole band. 

A new lady riolinist has appeared at Milan. She 
is a Signora Arditi, a sister of the well-known or- 
chestra director. 

Fiddio, thanks to Mr. Grover's German troupe, 
has been having a triumphant career westward. Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, have acknowledged its 
power; and in Pittsburg, a glowing account of 
itsl^rformanoe, in one of the papers, winds up 
thus: 

None who object to its scarcity of arias, can ever 
have heard it performed as it was by this company 
last night, and no one, wo feel assured, can hear the 
depthof earnestness and soul, with which 'it is im- 
bued, without forever after entertaining a lurking 
disgust for the. roulades, trills, tremolando and ca- 
prices of the Italian school of music, for which the 
great author of "Fidelio" cherished so magnificent a 
contempt. 

Thb success of the Marchisio sisters has induced 
other masical relatives to follow their examples ; and 
the sisters Doria are now attracting attention by their 
singing in Genoa, where the great name they bear 
was once so powerful. They have also sung at Mi- 
Ian, Turin, Florence, Bergamo and Reggio. Duca 
Doria, the elder of the sisters, is a soprano ; and Ros- 
amond, the younger, a contralto. jBoth voices are 
said to be of excellent quality, unnsually pure, full 
and liqnid in tone, and possessing great flexibility. 



their singing invariably true and thoroughly musi- 
cian-like, while their unaffected lady-like demeanor 
and strict propriety of conduct have won for them 
golden opmions wherever they have sung. These 
girls onlv assume the name of Doria, for tliey are 
really daughters of the English composer Bar- 
nett. 

We remember the Misses Bamett and their brother 
as pupils in the Leipzig Conservatoire three or four 
years ago. They were accomplished pianists as well 
as singers. 

Albert Layigkac, a French musician, who gives 
classical soir^ in Paris, has just revived there fi fa- 
mous sonata by Porpora, published in 1754. The 
readers of "Consuelo" will remember with aff^ection 
the old music master Porpora. 

At one of the minor theatres of Vienna a whistler 
named Piccolini is whistling his way to public favor. 
A correspondent writes that "he is a man of middle 
height and an elegant exterior. He whistled, with 
accompaniment of piano-forte, the serenade of Scho- 
bert, and the cavatina CoMta Diva, from 'Norma.' 
He whistled double notes with great distinctness, and 
his shake was irreproachable ; the sound is of the 
most agreeable quality, as well in the medium as in 
the higfiest part of the regititer. His intonation was 
never at fault, and one might be led to suppose that 
he was listening now to the song of the nightingale, 
now to the full and sonorous voice of the qnail, and 
anon to the trill of the iar]p as it soars into the higher 
regions of the empyrean. The success of the whist- 
ler was emphatic." — Eve, Pott. 

A MUSICAL note-book of Beethoven discovered 1 
Yes, Mr. Dwight, genuine 1 It has just been publish- 
ed at Leipzig. The original is an oblong folio of 
one hundred and ninety-two pages, bound before 
used, quite perfect, and contains twentv-five studies 
of works subsequently completed, and some ideas 
that were never matured. The date is supposed to 
be from October, 1801, to May, 1802, and as a rec- 
ord of Beethoven's thoughts it is invaluable. — Zon- 
don Correspondent of Commonwealth. 

That was a flnb touch of the Herald critic in 
which he described Gottschalk as receiving the silver 
crown presented to him on Friday with "Eolian mur- 
murs." When he reaches San Francisco we guar- 
antee that the modesty of "the great American pian- 
ist" will not prevent him blowing hard about it.— 
Piay-BiU, 

At the first representation of "La Flfite Enchan- 
ts," in Paris, this season, two ladies of the court, 
who were seated in a private box, talked so loud that 
even the orchestra began to manifest evidences of 
impatience. They paid no attention to the fact and 
continued the annoyance. Presently a lady, who 
occupied the adjoining box, came to their loge, and, 
getting the usher to open the door, said to them: 
"Excuse me, mesdames, but I love Mozart, and I 
have come from the country expr^^^y ^ hear him." 
She then slammed the door, leaving the offenders 
agape with astonishment and the neighbors amused. 
It was Rosa Bonheur. — Play-Bill, 

Dr. Carl Mendelssohn, son of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, is writing the Life of his Father. 

Frl. Stehle, from Munich, has made her d^but at 
Vienna, aud although possessing few aids to popular 
favor, has succeeded m pleasing the good-natured 
Viennese by her artistic singing and acting. Her 
most striking rdUe are those of Margareia, and Eliza- 
beth {TannhHuter). 

Mile. A. Patti has quitted Paris for Madrid. Her 
last a|mearanoe in the French capital was in the char- 
acter m Linda ; and the favored artist had the grati- 
fication of singing before a most crowded and enthn- 
siastic audience. 

Mile. C. Patti's tour in Grermany continues to be 
one of Uie greatest triumphs. Afker a series of 
most crowded concerts at Hamburg, the Ullmann- 
Patti company were last heard of at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. 

A nephew of Beethoven, Herr L. van Beethoven, 
was married on the 28th ult.,to frl. Marie von Nitsche, 
at St. Stephen's Vienna. Director Hellmesberger, a 
friend of the bridegroom, received on the occasion a 
magnificent cameo pin, formerly worn by the great 
composer. 
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Vooal. with Piano AooompanlmeBt. 

Come o'er the sea. Song with chom&. 

A. E, Wimmentedt, 80 
One of Moort'i loosi, with imw and wj good 
mnslo. 

Tantum Eiigo, and Ave Vemm. Solo and trio, 

for Sop. Ten. and Bass. R. Hall. 50 

A Aim pieM, uianfed from Btemdale BooiMtt, end 
flttod to UM In the GatboUe Mrrlee. 

Beauties of La Jnive, by Halevy. 
When first the heavenly grace. (Rachele, a 
quando a me). Romance for tenor. 85 

One of tbo moat dfaotlvt pleoM of the oprna. It Is 
that in wbleb Luanu the J«w It dabatliiff wfaothor bo 
will MTO Raebal, Us rsputMl dangbCor, by eoeteiiaf 
bor true partntsfe, or sanifleo bar to bJs bStnd of tha 
Chrittlanf. 

My mother's cottage home. (Songs of Home). 

W. 0. Fitkt. 80 
Simple and malodlous, with a good ehonu. 

A nation weeps. Dirge for Prss. Lincoln. Twmer, 80 
Saggwtad by tba graat aaUonal ealamity. 

When Sherman marehed down to the sea. Song. 80 
May ftlrly bo called a "glorloas'* song. Om of our 
b«st DOW natkuial lyiioi. 

Instramental. 

Annie Laurie. B. Richards, 80 

Playors will bo glad to bm tboir old ftivorite, ■iraiif- 
od M RIehardf koows vary wall how to atianft. Ctood 
througbout, and flno for loanion. 

Chant dtt Bivouac. Fantasie BrQliante. 

E. Ketterer. 60 
An sir by Kttekon, anraagod In daahing stylo. It 
bM a military ring to It, and will bo an oflh oU fo 
•how ploeo. 
Faust galop. For Violin or Flnte, and Piano. 

S. Witmer. 80 
Gipsey Polka. " " " 80 

Two moro of Wlnnar^s aeeoptitble arraagHDonts, 
with vary oasy aoeompanlmonta. The wbolo wt Is 
called ''8oolal Pistlaio," and, so fcr, aU the pisecs an 
Qioftii, attraotlvo andoosy. 

Now the early mom. (Parigi, O Cara). "La 

Traviata." C. Grobe. Op. 1569. 40 

Tbk It No. 41 of Orobo'S Oporatle tit-blts. Tho air 
Is known by tho tltlo, **0 loved Italia." m weU m by 
theabove, andiealkvorlto. An ezeaUent pleee for 
leomexs . Of medlnm difienlty . 

In memoriam in honor of President Lincoln. 80 
President Lincoln's funeral march. 30 

Reqniem march for President Lincoln. 

W. 0. Fishe. 80 
Three solidly good marehes, called forth 1^ the re- 
cent effllotire event. 

Books. 

Fifty pieces for the Organ, (not difficult, and 
carefully figured), consisting of Oflfertories, El- 
evations, Communions, Versets, Sorties, Pre- 
ludes, &c. By Edward Batiste, Organist of 
St. Eustache, Paris. Cloth $4.00. B'ds, 8.50 
Batiste has, perhaps, more rBpatatkm than any oth- 
er, m a eomposer of the lighter style of organ pleoae, 
and has the lare talent of arranging good mule so as 
not to be dUBonit. Any organist of oommoa poi 
of exeeutMa Is able to play these pleoes. 



Musio BT Miflb.— Masic Is seat by mall, the expense belag 
two eenhi for every four onoeei, or fraetion thereof. PoreOne 
ata dietanee wiQ find the oonviyanoe a saving of time and 
expense la obtaining "supplies. Books oan aleo be sent at 
donble " 
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Xeyerbeer's *V 

Bj this time, probably, the lonjjr expected pott- 
humoos chefiT auvre of the great master of grand 
spectacle opera has been brought out in Paris. 
By last accounts, the first representation was 6xed 
for the first day of May. Figaro contained, 
some five or six months ago, a long description 
of the plot and music, from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Beauquier, a young French writer, author of a 
work entitled '^PhOoMphie de la Muttique,'* which 
was to appear anon in Paris. To allay the curi- 
osity of our readers, we translate from M. Beau- 
qi^er*s article — through the medium, however, of 
the Leipzig Signafe, as we have not the French 
atphand. 

The new opera has no Overture, properly 
speaking, but only a somewhat lengthy introduc- 
tion, consisting of an Andante, whose motive, of 
grand design, is sung at the close of the second 
act by Inez. 

In the fir^t scene we hear from the mouth of 
Ines a sweet and melancholy ballad, in which she 
laments her hero and lover, the brave Vasco da 
6ama ; she supposes he has perished in the waves 
with Bartolomeo Diaz. This piece with its 
gloomy feeling seems akin to the romanticism of 
the German song poesy, and in spite of its som- 
bre coloring it is well calculated to become fash- 
ionable in our saloons. 

Inez's father, the Admiral (M. Castelmare) 
and her bridegroom Don Pedro (Belval) enter, 
and, as if they had read what was passing in her 
heart, announce to her that Vasco da Gama has 
really perished. A terzetto, based upon a very 
melodious phrase* deserves to be prominently no* 
tioed here. This phrase, distinguished by pecu- 
liar elegance, is first sung by Inez, to be taken 
np again, with new artistic developments, by the 
two basses. 

The principal part of this first act, which might 
also be termed the most important of the whole 
opera, is at any rate one of the most extensive 
pieces of music that we know, inasmuch as it oc- 
cupies more than half of the entire act 

Meyerbeer has here nade it his design to paint 
a historical scene in all its details. The conflict 
of the various passions represented in this picture 
rises to an efifect bordering on the sublime. The 
bishops and the grandees of the State, under the 
presidency of Don Pedro, have assembled to dis- 
cuss the schemes of Vasco da Gama, who has, 
after all, got safely home again, and to vote upon 
the proposals of the bold navigator. The Coun- 
cil enter to the sound of a march, in no wise in- 
ferior to the best which Meyerbeer has achieved 
in a form in which he was always so felicitous. 
Hereupon the composer develops a movement 
which is superb and grand in thought, and car- 
ried oat with live, vigorous, and at the same time 
supple outlineu Its forms stand out all the more 
clearly and powerfully, that they are sung uni- 
Mono by all the basses. This chorus, with its mas- 
terly and peculiarly handled orchestral accom- 
paniment, is of an indescribable effect The 
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splendid motive turns up repeatedly in the course 
of the commingled scene of choruses, solo airs, 
recitatives and ensemble pieces. When the de- 
bate grows too warm, it is taken up again, ironi- 
cally, by the Grand Inquisitor, and every time 
appears in a new form. Tliis thought is the mel- 
odic bond which holds the different parts of the 
grand whole together. 

Let us run over some of the particulars of this 
Council scene : 

In a long recitative, rich everywhere in artis- 
tic traits, and having nothing in common with 
Xannhauser's narrative of his pilgrimage, Vasco 
da Gama (Naudin) tells of the storms he has sur- 
vived and of the lands which he has passed in 
sight and which he proposes to go in search of 
again. As proof of the veracity of his statement 
he offers the testimony of two slaves whom he 
has rescued from the wreck. But Celtka (Mile. 
Marie Sax), Queen of Madagascar, and Kelusko 
(M. Faure) have taken the oath of silence,and so 
place Vasco in the most frightful quandary. The 
members of the Council are divided in opinion 
and, while some credit his account, others declare 
him an impostor. The stormy debate gives the 
composer an opportunity for daring feats of har- 
mony only justifiable to such a fertile and power- 
ful talent as his was.- Vasco has to retire ; the 
assembly press the' matter to a vote, while you 
hear in the orchestra the ritoumelle of the before 
mentioned musical phrase, worked up and devel- 
oped in an effective manner. Vasco appears 
again. Don Pedro, who means to appropriate 
the hero's plans and use them in his own interest, 
reads the decision of the Council, in which Vas- 
co's proposals are rejected. The navigator is be- 
side himself with rage ; he rails at the powerful 
assembly, and the Grand Inquisitor hurls his anath- 
ema against him. The scene cloees with an en- 
semble, an Allegro with a strongly pronounced 
rhythm and of extraordinarily powerful effect 

Act n shows ua Vasco in prison. He is stretch- 
ed upon his bed in slumber, and his slave Celika 
watches over him. Vasco dreams of Ines and 
of his voyage ; — a horn solo, of ravishing effect, 
accompanies the dream ; the Africaine chants a 
cradle song, to lull the restless sleeper, — a strain 
of true oriental coloring and quite in keeping 
with the character of the singer. Having suc- 
ceeded in rocking the man whom she secretly 
loves into a more quiet slumber, the pdbr slave, 
whose jealousy is awakened by the name of Inez, 
abandons herself to her ungovernable anguish, 
and an extremely characteristic theme depicts 
the passion of which her heart is full. This fiery 
motive forms a happy contrast to the lightly ca- 
denced rhythm of the lullaby. But Vasco stirs, 
he seems on the point of awaking, and Celika 
relapses into the original melody, this time ac- 
companied by a violin solo, whose /ori(tir« cover 
the song as with a fine lace veil. 

Musically and dramatically, this scene is most 
admirably treated. 

Suddenly Nelusko stands before Celika and in- 
forms her, that he has come to murder the sleep- 



ing Vasco. Faure on this occasion sinirs his great 
aria, whose effects allow him to exhibit all his 
virtuosity and ensure his success. The hot and 
glowing motive, developing with energy, and pass- 
ing into a pathetic ereecendo, relates the hatred 
and the thirst for vengeance of the sla^e. An 
Allegro full of passion and of verve forms the 
close of this interestins number. At the moment 
when Nelusko raises his poniard over his master, 
the latter awakes and asks the frightened slave 
what he is about. Nelusko retreats noiselessly, 
and the orchestra accompanies his exit with the 
motive of the Allegro he has just been singing. 

Still full of the suddenly internipted images 
of his brain, Vasco pursues his waking dream, and 
again the name of Inez escapes his lips. He will 
**find the longed for passage round the point of 
Africa." . . . Again his schemes absorb him al- 
iojsether ; all else has vanished. He draws upon 
the wall a map of the countries which he seeks. 
Celika, seeing his pencil arrive at the point where 
the Cape of Good Hope lies, arrests his arm, and 
cries: "You are mistaken, look here — ^here, here 
is an island, M^dajiascar, of which I am Queen, 
the land in which th<^y took me capUve." Vasco in 
his geographical enthusiasm falls upon the neck 
of the learned slave and declares he loves her. 
This love encounter gives occanon for a duet, 
whose musical charms enable us to forget the im- 
probability of the scene. This number may vie 
with the most melodious pieces of Italian song. 
Between the theme and its resumption there is a 
delicious passage, binding the two together like a 
flowery wreath. In an Andante of noble charac- 
ter Celika confesses to her master that she has 
long loved him. 

A solemn sound of bells interrupts this outpour- 
ing of hearts, and Nelusko comes in to explain 
the meaning of this Sunday music, namely, the 
wedding of Inez and Don Pedro, in honor where- 
of the prisoners are set free. In fact Don Pedro 
and rionna Ines make thdr appearance; they 
have overheard and seen the tender' demonstra- 
tions between Vasco and Celika. With death at 
her heart, Ines confesses to the object of her pas- 
sion, that she has merely consented to the mar- 
riage with Don Pedro to purchase Vasco's free- 
dom. Vasco utters a cry of anguish, and sob- 
bingly exclaims, that Celika, this much dreaded 
rival, is only a slave, and offers to make her a 
present of the chaUeL Here Meyerbeer has in- 
troduced a concerted piece of a peculiar kind. It 
is an unaccompanied sestet, written with remark- 
able knowledge of the Tocal means. In a recita- 
tive, which the orchestra accompanies with a very 
original melody, Don Pedro announces that he 
has been appointed chief of the expediUon pro- 
posed by Vasco da Gama, and that he intends to 
take his young wife with him. 

Now follows another erutemble piece descriptive 

of the grief of Inez and Vasca In this recurs the 
phrase sung by Inez,which forms the motive of the 
instrumental introduction of the opera. The 
scene and the act close with an unacooiopai\)f4 
eneemUet which softly dies away while tt^fi curtain 
falls. 
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[We are spared tbe trouble of (ranslatinrr far- 
ther from the article in Figaro, and may give 
what relates to the third act as we find it already 
done into English (albeit with some manifest em- 
bellishments) in the London Telegraph). 

Taking a general view of the work, fo far nt leant 
as can be judged Trom the first two acts, it abounds in 
fresh and graceful melody, and in this respect is su- 
perior to the Inst two works produced hy themnefltro. 
riie closing scone of the first act excepted, which 
sounds v^ry Meyerbeerian indeed, and betrays the 
composer of the Hiujueuots in every bar, one is re- 
minded of Robert and of the warm and flowini; airs 
of his pre-diaboUcal times. Perhaps it will not con- 
tribute to the popularity of the work and the impres- 
sion produced by the whole, that the three followinir 
acts are said to fiavo boon written in a somewhat dif- 
ferent style. It is well known with what care and 
indefatigable solicitude Meyerbeer matured this fn- 
Yorito work. Twenty years ago the libretto had to 
be written twice over by the scribe. From the same 
time dates the music of the first act, which is divided 
from the second by an interval of ten years. The 
rest belongs to a later period. As he wishc<l to out- 
do himself in point of melody and intrintiic worth, he 
also took caro to provide for the requirements of the 
stage by inserting nnniprous hints to the manager, 
introducing harianti^ and the like. The score, writ- 
ten by his own hand, is the admiration of all who 
have seen it. On every page additions are proposed 
and appended, curtailments 8u^g;cstcd and carried 
oat. In many instances the orchestra has to choose 
between three passages or cadenzas ad libitum. M. 
Fetis, who knows and loves the mu)<ic of Meyerbeer 
as few among the livinir, decides, in his capacity of 
musical executor, on the definite form of the text and 
music without appeal. 

Don Pedro, having despoiled Vasco of his bride, 
hastens with his fair one to embark. Here an oppor- 
tunity oflfcrs for the masters of French machinery to 
vie with the maestro of the musical art. The whole 
of the third act takes place on board* ship. A (rrcat 
vessel fills the entire width of the stage, and is. in 
point of artistic construction asserted to beat even 
the Warrior and Aa Gloire. It so fur, however, dif- 
fers from all that has ever 1)ecn seen before as to 
show cabin and deck at the same. But it is not 
enough that the audience is placed in the po!>ition of 
le diaUe lioitevx, who, unthatching houses, pried into 
their most recondite mysteries ; he is occasionally 
converted into a demon riding on the winc:s of the 
storm, and looking down npon the laborin$r vessel 
from the height of the clouds. By some ingenious 
contrivance, the vessel now and then "moves on," 
and appoarts m full life-like rotundity in the distance, 
without any trace of its former hemispherical divis- 
ion. It voers round, comes to, catches quarter winds, 
and performs all the most approved feats of nautical 
science. 

The curtain rises adcr a symphonic introduction of 
•oft and dreamy-coloring ; it is. I believe, intended as 
a transcription muxicaU of sunrise at sea. A gay and 
pleasant chorus is heard resounding from the cabin 
of Inez's ladies. Besides the girls, already sporting 
about at this early hour, Don Pedro (Belval) is 
awake in his cabin. Of coarse, he cannot bat praise 
himself tor beginning work and pondering over his 
charts while others are still asleep. His ambitious 
and highly moral solo is, however, gracefully inter- 
rupted by the various abigails of his bride entering 
upion the day's labor in their own cheerful and musi- 
cal way. The dram beats. The guns thunder their 
morning salute into the air. The crew awake, and, 
crawling from their hammocks, sing a grand chorus, 
accompanied by a qaartet which stands out conspic- 
noasly from the harmonious backgroand of the other 
voices. With peculiar instromenudon for the drums 
and double basses, this piece is distintruished by a 
most energetic and novel rhythm. At length the 
bells announce momint; prayers. The male voices 
intone a peculiar molivo in unison ; the females join 
with an equally expressive theme ; the two melodies 
gradually blending, antil at last a grand and harmo- 
nious crescendo concludes the passionate and impres- 
sive prayer. This ens«»t6&,which is conceived in a se- 
vere and religious style, has little accompaniment, 
and bears the character of a chorale. It has npt im- 
properly been likened to a well-known piece in the 
fonrth act of La8 Huguenots. Thus three choruses 
succeed each other without interruption ; yet so dif- 
ferent are they in point of character and treatment, 
that the interest will not be found to flag. That all 
possible sensations may bo exhausted one after the 
other, no sotfAer have the sailors finished praying than 
they begin to dance to a queer sort of double step, the 
accompaniment being remarkable rather for its new 
and peculiar harmonies than for its terpsichorean at- 
tractiveness. Bo it observed in this place,that Meyer- 



beer, intending for once to write an opera without a 
b.illet, did not insert in it any of the dancing chorus- 
es or singing dances, for which his preceding works 
have l)ecn so warmly ])raiscd hy a large, and that not 
the least influential, portion of the public. So hein- 
ous a crime against tnsto could not, however, be tol- 
erated by the mcnibcri* of the Jockey Club. The 
news of this strict Puritanism havint^ spread amon{rst 
them, a feeling arose which made it evident to M. 
Perrin that the violation of their privileges would not 
be regarded with indifference. Accordingly it was 
resolved to slip in just a slight sou/)foa of pas'de deux 
and pirouette U rEmpcreur de Japon ; and, as he 
who seeks is ever sure to find in the lonj; run, a cho- 
rus was fortunately discovered, so brisk, easy and gay 
as to admit being executed with the feet as well as 
the voice. A^nin, amid the various readings tli^ 
maestro left behind him for a number of passages, 
there are some which so readily offer themselves for 
conversion into ballet airs, thai M. Fdtis, the musical 
executor, must have had a heart of stone had he turn- 
ed a deaf ear to the pmtcsts of the fair dansenses and 
aristocratic patrons ; and thus the serious views of 
the great deceased will probably, after all, be foiled. 
Already the necessary hints have been given to M. 
St. Ldon. the celebrated choreographer at St. Peters- 
burg, who, in preference to his Paris brethren, 
has been charged with the invention of the divertisse- 
ments. 

But to return to the libretto. Don Pedro, who was 
alone in his cabin, suddenly finds Don Alvarez, the 
confidant of Vasco da Gama, standing before him. 
The apparition greatly surprise!^ the gallant commo- 
dore, since ho had no inkling of the gentleman in 
question being on board. Alvarcs is not long in 
telling him that an ardent wish to take part in the 
glorious venture having caused him to requestx the 
permission of the Admirality, he was lucky enough to 
obtain it. Moreover, having made the voyage 
once before, ho will be useful to Don Pedro — 
an assertion he proves at once by betraying to him 
that the mate, an individual as thorunghly wicked as 
the requirements of the occasion can demand, is di- 
verting the ship from her proper course, in order to 
wreck her on some uninhabited coast. But this 
treacherous officer is no other than Nelusko. For the 
better understandinj; of the most poetically romantic 
text, we should inform the reader at once that he as 
well as Oelika had also managed to embark in the. 
vessel at tbe eleventh hour and seemingly without the 
knowledge of her captain. The Queen of Madagas- 
car, if we have fathomed the poet's meaning — which 
we are by no means confident we have — was receiv- 
ed amoni; her ladies of the bed-chamber by the royal 
Inez. Once there, she had no particular difficulty in 
(retting her trusty slave to wait upon her ; which 
slave, once in, was accidentally discovered to know 
the way to the unknown reiiio'ns, and was according- 
ly constituted mate. Out of hatred of the Europe- 
ans, the treacherous African, so far from holding his 
course to possible continents, has secretly resolved 
upon taking the ship to his native shores, and either 
wrecking: her on the sands or delivering the crew to 
his cannibal compatriots. But, thougn he may be 
very malicious, he can sine:. In a most original mel- 
ody, without accompaniment, he shouts his com- 
mands to the doomed crew, giving forth with pecu- 
liarly sonorous tones an echo which reminds one of a 
speaking-trumpet. At this moment the good ship 
begins to move, and majestically ploughs the waves. 
A lontr recitative here occurs, and is expected to form 
one of the principal attractions of the opera. It is 
sung with much vigor and suggestive energy by M. 
Fanre. Don Pedro will not credit the charge pre- 
ferred by Alvarez. He deprecates any further cal- 
umnies beinsr hawked about in r^ard to his trasty 
mate, calls Nelusko, and, to give him a signal proof 
of his confidence, confers upon him in duo form the 
supreme direction of the ship. Seeing vengeance 
thas insured, the slave skips about in savage delight. 
A bark is at length sighted. An unknown boards 
the ship. The reader will feel instinctively, and 
without a moment's doubt, that the stranger can be 
no other than Vasco da Gama. 

After the departure of his enemy he has equipped 
a ship at his own cost. It must be cither clipper- 
built, or provided with screw and steam-engine by 
some unchronological make-shift, foi' it has overtak- 
en the other, though at the time of starting its captain 
had no plan. Vasco now comes to tell his enemy 
that ho is in the wrong course. Knowing this to dq 
the case, one is perhaps entitled to wonder at his 
coming in the wake, and being able to warn a rival 
against continuing his voyage. Nevertheless, be docs 
warn him, in a tfplendid Allegro, which, being as en- 
ergetically responded to by Don Pedro, develops into 
an interesting and dramatic duet In the coarse of 
their melodious altercation, Vasco avows that a wish 
to save Inez has been the cause of his cautioning bim 



against steering N.N.W. Don Pedro, in a beautiful 
Andante, directs the attention of his generous foe to 
the imprudence of the avowal. Vasco, he begs to 
suiTgest, finding himself on board his ship, is in his 
power, and may be dealt with according to the cap- 
toin's pleasure. Upon ibis, relapsing into the melo- 
dy of bis first Allegro, Vasco becomes exceedingly 
angry, and, seconded by bassoons and kettle-drums. 
challen{;es the cowardly couimaiider, flinging bis 
gauntlet in his face. 

The noise of the quarrel brings all hands on deck. 
Some petty officer orders them to throw Vasco over- 
board. Inez and her companions interfere, m a sep- 
tet of Italian cast and melody. In its sofcmellifloons 
tones, it is the only piece of the last three acts remind- 
ing one of tbe style of the first two. However, it is 
most effective, for it saves Vasco's life and procures 
him houorahlc imprisonment and a place at the cap- 
tain's tabic during the passage.. Bat the music has 
not so far prevailed over the criminal designs of the 
captain as to cause him to abandon all thoughts of re- 
venge. This monster in human form will dine with 
Vasco^nstigating Nelusko at the same time to free 
him of the disagreeable passenger. Female influence, 
however, once again saves bim. If Inez was his 
guardian angel in the first instance, so Celika is in 
this. She has heard of the plot ; she will prevent it. 
She orders Nelasko — who, we ought not to forgot, 
amid the variety of other characters in which he ap- 
pears, is all the while her slave — to save the gallant 
adventurer from the clutches of the would-be assassin. 
In a beautiful duet, Nelusko i^romises to spare Vasco, 
being, by way of compensation, allowed to destroy 
the rest. 

Most opportunely, however, a hurricane ensues. 
Still more lucky is it that, whilst the tempest howls 
and the waves rise in forions rage aroand the devoted 
crew, the savages should make their appearance in 
numberless boats preparing to board tbe corvette. An- 
other moment, and the destinies of the good ship are 
fulfilled. The Africans climb on to the deck ; and a 
quaint and characteristic chorus ensues. While mat- 
ters are in terrible disorder, Nelusko quietly scuttles 
the ship, which, rearing on her beams, magnificently 
sinks to the bottom of the sea. Of coarse Vasco and 
Celika are saved, and the latter is recognized as their 
Queen by the appeased pirates. The musical ren- 
dering of the tempest is a chtf d'cMvre in itself. -I 
will shortly send yot| more about the fonrth and fifth 
acts. 



Beethoven and the Vftrionfl Editions of his 

Works. 

BY OTTO JAHir. 
[Conttnned from page 20.] 

Fortunately, the critical editor of Beethoven 
finds himself placed in a comparatively favorable 
position for the execution of his task. The mas- 
ter belongs to a time, with the events and cir- 
cumstances, the thoughts and sentiments, the 
artistic conception and execution of which, in all 
essertial pointa, wo have not to render oarselvea 
acquainted by laborious investigation ; to a time 
of which the aspect and comprehension are at 
once clear, and only now and then, in isolated 
cases, require the aid of more particular know- 
ledge. The composer himself, moreover, is no 
strange personage, whom we are compelled to 
bring near us by means of any artificial appara- 
tus. He is at present too near us ; we live with 
with him, nay be even rules us, and, if anything 
is atill wanting to our comprehension of bim, it is 
not because he belongs to a Past which must 
be revived, but that be has outstripped even the 
generation coming af^cr him, a generation which 
still looks up with reverence to him as he stands 
above it. So many and such important works, 
of various descriptions and stages of development, 
do we possess ot his, that, by searching study, we 
are able to form so decided and sharply defined 
an idea of his artistic individuality, as regards 
his natural tastes and his education, as well as 
of the mental conception and technical facture 
^ of his compositions, that we thereby obtain sure 
guides for the formation of a critical decision. 
Finally, the editipns of bis works which have been 
handed down to us, though unequal, as well as 
here and there uncertain and defective, afford, 
on the whole, so sufiScient a foundation for the 
critical restoration of what he wrote, that a satis- 
factory resi^lt may be achieved by their means. 
Nevertheless, in the exercise of criticism, even 
under these favorable circumstances, all the dif- 
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ficulties, qaestions, and doubte, which can pre- 
sent themselves to no one but a philological cntic, 
have to be taken into consideration, and, in this 
instance, 'as in all others, can be solved by genu- 
inely philolopcal method alone. 

As 18 well known, Beethoven wrote a very il- 
legible hand. Not to speak of sketches and plans, 
which are naturally privileged to be scarcely 
decipherable, even in the ill-shaped and crabbe<^ 
characters of the clean copies which he made of 
liis own compositions, we fancy we perceive the 
impatience and annoyance at ideas and thoughts 
having to be fixed by the aid of written signs. 
In addition to this is the fact that Beethoyen, 
even when he had completely noted down a com- 
position—which, as a rule he did very rapidly, 
after working for a long time at the separate 
parts — was accustomed to make alterations, which 
were not written in a very neat hand. The re- 
sult is that his manuscripts generally produce a 
discouraging impression at first sight, and do not 
appear very promising to any one seeking infor- 
mation from them. But when a person has made 
himself acquainted with the peculiar strokes and 
general style of the hand,* and become accustom- 
ed to the latter, he feels convinced that, despite 
the apparent carelessness, the writer took pains 
to render plainly whatever was important for the 
comprehension of the whole, and that he wrote 
with attention and care. If the reader, who, of 
course, must appreciate the value of the interest 
at stake, does not shrink from the labor of 
deciphering, he will, as a rule, be sure to find 
out what Beethoven intended. It is, therefore, of 
great importance to consult, in the last instance, 
the original manuscripts. Scarcely one of them 
can be thus consulted without its enabling us to 
correct faults, some of which afterwards escaped 
the notice even of the composer himself, when cor- 
recting the proofs for the press. 

At first, when Beethoven was somewhat more 
careful in his writing, he may have made clean 
co()tes himself for the press, and this may partly 
explain why we possess, comparatively speaking, 
fewer original manuscripts of his earlier works, 
though there is hardly any doubt that in his 
younger days he took, as a rule, less care of such 
manuscripts than he afterwards did. Subse- 
quently, however, he let the engraver have only 
copies revised by himself. His copyists had no 
easy task with him. Even for an experienced 
copyist, his hand-writing was continually offering 
fresh diflScuIties, and, in doubtful cases, to hit 
upon the right reading was, with Beethoven's 
peculiarities, even for a person who bad enjoyed 
a musical education, a hazardous task. The work 
of revision, which he performed with the copyist, 
usually gave rise to exceedingly animated scenes, 
and the copyist was obliged to hear, in joking and 
serious language, very severe reproaches levelled 
at himself. Despite, however, oi the most violent 
impatience, Beethoven was excessively particular 
about these corrections, and all the copies looked 
through by himself afford evidence ot the con- 
scientious care he took to render them correct 
^nd clean. It is, consequently, natural that, in 
these copies, a few errors and inaccuracies which 
escaped notice in the original should be corrected, 
although in the copies themselves some fresh 
mistakes have, now and then, crept in, and must 
be corrected by the aid of the originals, so that 
copies and originals mutually control each other, 
the decision in doubtful cases being left to the 
deliberate judgment of the critic. 

Great' importance may be possessed by parts 
employed at performances conducted by Beetho- 
ven. Everyone with any experience knows, it 
is true, that faults remarked at rehearsals are by 
no means always accurately corrected in the 
parts; but whenever there is a correction we may 
assume it was especially intended and ordered. 
In a controversy that has been much discussed, 
the parts corroborated certain facts, though their 
corroboration was scarcely needed. As we are 
all aware, in the year 1846, at Mendelssohn's 
instigation, a letter of Beethoven's of the 21st 
August, 1810, was made public. In that letter, 
Beethoven informs the publishers that in the 
parts just engraved of the C-minor Symphony, 
there are two bars too many in the ^^Scherzo," 



and that they must be cancelled. The correc- 
tion was not made. The two bars were trans- 
ferred into the printed score, the parts,and all the 
arrangements ; out, when the rectification appear- 
ed, Beethoven^s own catc^^orical statement, 
strange to say, was in opposition both to internal 
and external evidence. A glance at the original 
score, in possession of Mendelsohn — proved plain- 
ly how the mistake had arisen. The person who 
wrote the copy intended for the printer, mistook 
an alteration of Beethoven's, while Beethoven 
overlooked the mistake when correcting the 
proofs. Besides this, the orchestral parts em- 
ployed when the Symphony was first produced, 
as well as when it was, on several occasions, re- 
peated, under Beethoven's direction, do not con- 
tain the two bars in question. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt that he did not want them. 
Of course they are not admitted into the new 
edition. 

The music to Egmont is now published freed 
from the additions which disfigured iL In writing 
his interludes Beethoven's great object was so 
to connect the conclusion of one act with the 
commencement of the next, as to lead us. at 
once from one to the other. Three of these inter- 
ludes have not, therefore, a definite musical con- 
clusion, but end, after the curtain has gone up, 
with a characteristic half-finish. The perform- 
ance of the music, as Beethoven wanted it, pre- 
supposes, it is true, a ver}* nicely calculated and 
caretul mode of putting the piece upon the stage. 
In order to keep up the good old humdrum way 
of doing business, and, also, to reikler the inter- 
ludes useful on other occasions, it was thought 
desirable that they should have additions definite- 
ly terminating them, and Beethoven — a rare 
thing for him— complied with "practical require- 
ments," and a^eed that the musical corrector 
in Leipzig should make such additions. These, 
according to the practice of the day, were print- 
ed with the rest, without the sligfitest explana- 
tion, and consequently passed for authentic, 
though they partially annihilated the original 
intentions of the composer. As a matter of 
course, they are entirely omitted in the new 
edition. 

In this instance, all that was requisite was to 
refer to Beethoven's autograph manuscript, just 
as it was for a correction in the last Quartet (Op. 
185), the circumstances connected with which are 
most extraordinary. In the last movement of this 
Quartet, two bars were omitted in the part of the 
first violin. As a matter of course, it could not 
/ail to be observed, when the score was printed, 
that all thb parts did not agree as a whole. The 
corrector however, did not look for the fault 
where it really existed, but lef^ the first violin 
part incorrect, and altered so much in other parts 
as to render the passage endurable, it is true, 
though more thoroughly vitiated than if the origi- 
nal error had remained untouched. A comparison 
with the autograph manuscript immediately show- 
ed what was the correct reading, and thus a pas- 
sage which appeared exceedingly strange and sus- 
picious,but which it would have been impossible to 
correct, because the real fault was hidden nnder 
a false emendation, has now, in its genuine form, 
become perfectly clear and intelligible. 

That such a corrupted reading could be allowed 
to pass and remain unrectified is to be explained 
only by the fact that the Quartet was not pub- 
lished until afker Beethoven's death. Beethoven, 
in fact, expended upon the correctness of the 
printed sheets as much care as he bestowed upon 
that of the written copies. As far as was possi- 
ble, he himself superintended the correcting of 
his works for the press, and was extremely par- 
ticular in this respect. In the correspondence 
with his publishers, the correction of the typo- 
graphical errors, which were capable of exciting 
the most violent indignation in his mind, played a 
prominent part ; he, moreover, informed them of 
faults discovered by hirn^ afler the compositions 
were published,and urged them still to correct the 
same. He seldom succeeded, it is true, in having 
his wishes carried out, as is shown by the exam- 
ple of the C-minor Symphony, and that of the 
Grand Mass, wherein, among other faults of 
which he con^)lained in his correspondence, there 



is not the slightest mention of the tempo of the 
"Benedictus." 

(C!oDolnsloQ next time.) 

Obituary.— Madame Pasta. 

The death of the illustrious Juditta Pasta cannot 
create any surprise. She was in her sixty -eighth 
vear, having been bom in 1798, and had almost out- 
lived the remembrance of her artistic fame. With 
modern opera-goers, Madame Pasta hears the same 
sort of vague, indistinct reputation which Mrs. Sid- 
dons does with modem play-goers. As artists both 
are connected with the grand and the sublime, and 
neither has left behind her a successor. It is not just 
to call Grisi the successor of Pasta. Grisi was uur 
doubtedly "{rrsnd" in appearance, and her voice had 
"grandeur" in its .power and volume ; but, mentally, 
she stopped short of what was great and never ap- 
proached the ''sublime." To those who have not 
seen Pasta in Semiramide, in Anna Bolena, in Nor- 
ma,in Medes, or in Tancredi, it is quite impossible to 
convey any idea of what may be done with these 
characters. Bellini made a strange mistake in com- 

fosing the music of Amine in the Sonnambula for 
*a8ta, who never identified herself with the part, 
and who, indeed, was completely thrown into the 
shade by Malibran's wonderful performance. In 
Norma, however, he fitted her powers to perfection 
and, even thoogh the Milanese went frantic about 
Maltbran in the character, the Draid High Priestess 
lived and died with Pasta. Pasta's voice was not of 
the most delightful quality, nor was her natural fa- 
cility very great. By dint of study, however, and a 
taste, refinement and judgment that have never been 
surpassed and rarely equalled, she gave a character 
and an expression to her tones that touched the most 
varied chords of the human heart ; while, by extra- 
ordinary perseverance and a determination which 
nothing could subdue, she gained a facility and an 
ease in her vocalization that astonished every listener. 
The voice of Pasta was somewhat guttural, and the 
only voice I ever heard which reminded mo of it, 
though remotely, was that of Madame Gnerrabella. 
Pasta made an immense fortune and bought a splen- 
did villa with pleasure grounds on the lake of Como,, 
and died there. She lived in the days of great peo- 
ple and was greater thaiAhem all — but one. Fodor, 
Camporese, Catalani, Colbran, Pisaroni, Sontag and 
Malibran were contemporaneous with her, and Grisi 
came directly afler her. Malibran alone was consid- 
ered more inspired as an actress and more grandly 
endowed as a singer. Yet they were hardly to be 
compared together. Pasta was 'Norma, Semiramlde, 
Anna Bolena, Medea, Niobe, &c. Malibran was 
Amine, Fidelio, Ninette, Rosina, Zerlina, &c. In 
Seniramide Pasta would have played the Babylonian 
Queen and Malibran Arsace. In Don Giovanni the 
forma Donna Anna, the latter Zerlina. In this dis- 
tribution of characters it must be home in mind that 
Malibran could as readily have accommodated her 
means to Seiniramide and Donna Anna as to Arsaoe 
and Zerlina, and that she had frequently playvd them, 
while Pasta could not have changed her parts with- 
out serious detriment to her talent. Peace to them 
both ! We shall not look upon the like of either 
soon I — Land. Mus. World. 



The Life of Pasta. 

[From Miss Clayton-i "Queens of Song." 

When Mr. Ayrton undertook the management of 
the King's Theatre in 1816, he commenced his task 
with an enthusiastic desire to render the Opera at- 
tractive, not merely by an array of brilliant talent, 
but by that perfection in the representation of the 
works of the great masters which was due alike to 
the composer and the audience. He had engaged 
several rocalists of talent, nearly all of whom were 
to he heard in England for the first time. When at 
the house of M. Peer, in Paris, he met with Signer 
and Madame Pasta, a tenor and a mezzo-soprano, 
and engaged both for the ensuing season, at the mod- 
est salary of four hundred pounds for the two. 

Gioditta Pasta was thien eighteen. She was born 
at Sarrano, near Milan, In 1798, of a Jewish family 
named Negri. She received her first lessons in mu- 
sic from Bartolomeo Lotte, chapelroaster of the Ca- 
thedral of Como, and was admitted at the age of fif- 
teen to the Conservatorio of Milan, then under the 
direction of Asiola. In 1815, she left the Conserva- 
torio, and, making her debut at the theatre of -an am- 
ateur, obtained engagements at the second-rate thea- 
tres of Leghorn, Parma, and Brescia; appearing 
only in subordinate parts, her voice and style at that 
time unfitting her for any other. In 1816 she sang, 
together with Mile. Cinti, Miss Corri, and some 
other young d^utantes, in the train of the haughty 
Madame Catalani, at the Favert ; being precisely the 
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kind of liohordtnate vocalist suited to one of Madame 
Catalani's exacting; dixponition, for she attracted no 
attention whatever. Pasta, when first seen in Lon- 
don, only appeared as a glimmering little star jost 
risen abore tno horizon, in the sunblaze of the fame 
of Fodor and Camporese. As for her husband, find- 
ing there would be no chance whatever for him in 
competition with a singer like Crivelli, he wisely re- 
linquished all idea of makinir a d^nt. The King's 
Theatre opened January Uth. 1817, with Cimarosa's 
opera of "Penebp^." Biladame Camporaae taking the 
leadine part, and aa one of the papers said, "two 
subordinate singer*, named Pasta and Mori, rame 
forward also, in the characters of TeUmato and i4rsi- 
noe, but their musical talent does not require minute 
delineation . " 

Giudirta Pasta's voice was hard and unequal, and 
she had the greatest difliculty in manajring it. while 
its natural tone was fur from being perfect. She had 
expression, and could descend from the sharp notes 
of the soprano to the grave tones of the contralto : 
but she always wanted fiexibility, and did not appear 
to advantace in bravura music . some persons, how- 
ever, perceived in her the germs of future excellence. 
In appearance, she was below the medium height, hut 
admirably proportioned, with a queenly Roman head 
and beau'tifhl features, a high forehead, dark, expres- 
sive eyes, exquisitely formed lips, and a finely shaped 
noae. The seriouM cast of her countenance, and the 
simple majesty of her air, denoted that her genius 
lay in the loftiest walk of tragedv, especially as she 
had much dramatic energy, whife her gestures and 
her attitudes were noble and graceful. 

It could not be disguised at the close of the season 
that poor Mme. Pasta, though sometimes spoken 
kindly of by the critics, had proved a "failure." She 
meditated deeply on the causes of her non-success, 
and felt the impetus of irenins which urges those gift- 
ed with the spark of divine fire to persevere ; so she 
returned to Italy and studied assiduously for more 
than a year, under the guidance of M. Scappa. An 
EnglisH nobleman, who saw her in Italy at this time, 
said that her exertions were unremitting. "Other 
singers," said he, "find themselves endowed with a 
voice and leave everything else to chance. This wo- 
man leaves nothing* to chance, and her success is 
therefore certain." 

That success was awaiting her reappearance in 
Italy. She created a marked sen^aiion when she 
made her d^nt afresh in Venice in 1819. At Rome, 
in April of that year, she performed men's parts at 
the Argentina, with Tacrhinardi. in such operas as 
Rossini's "Attrfliano in Pafmira" Mayor's "Aiao*," 
KwoWnVn "CnarttiHleGnlU," and in 1820 she ap- 
peared at Milan and Trieste; In the Antnmn of 
1821 she was was encaged at the Th^lLtre Italien of 
Paris, where she fixed the attention of the fastidious 
French public ; hut it was at Verona during the Con- 
gress of 1 882, that she obtained a great success. She 
then returned to Paris, reappearing at the Italiens. 
March 90, in the opera of "Romto e GiuUietta" and 
was received with the homage paid only to the high 
est talen^>. 

In January of the following year Madame Pasta for 
the first time appeared before the public in her 
great masterpfece— the character of AMhi in Mayer's 
opera. Even her warmest admirers were taken by 
surprise by the grandeur of her impersonation. 

The season of 1824 at the King's Theatre was re- 
markable for an nnnsually — and nnnecessarily — large 
company of singers. Ko less than sir prima donnas 
ap(teare<1 : Mesdames Colbran-Ko^sini, Catalani. 
Ronxi di Beirnis, Vestris, Caradori, and Pasta. In 
the month of March, Madame Pasta was announced, 
and made her (int appearance April 24th. The opera 
selected for her appearance was **OteUo** It might 
almost he termed a dtfbut, public curiosity was so 
strongly excited ; for Europe was now ringing with 
her fame. Every portion of the house was filled at a 
\ery early hour, 'the boxes and pit being so crowded 
that many elegantly dressed ladies were obliered to 
be contented with seats in the gallery. To Madame 
Pasta was dne the idea of reviving **OuVo," The 
music was worthy uf a better fate than being allied 
to such wretched trash as the libretto in which Shake- 
speare's beautiful traeedy had been travestied by a 
certain Marchese Berio, and tortured to suit what he 
considered the exigencies of the lyric stage. The ut- 
most skill both of composer and performer was ve- 
quisite to make the libretto even tolerable to an Eng- 
lish audience. 

At this time sofne persons of fkshion, seeking for a 
new sensation, armnircd to have operas performed at 
their houses on Sutidaif night : mure than one per- 
formance htid been given, when they arere suddenly 
checked. The Duke of York had been invited to one 
of them, and the performance was delayed for some 
time, as hia Royal Highness did not make his ap- 
pearance ; at length a note arrived, couched in polite | 



terms, but plainly intimating that the Sunday operaa 
did not receive the countenance of the Court. Had 
these operas been oontinued,it is certain that, in addi- 
tion to the shock that would have been given to relig- 
ious ideas, they would have tended to ruin the Ital- 
ian theatre ; as it waa, their effect was detrimental, as 
some of the singers actually left the rchearsals.at the 
King's Theatre unfinished, to attend those at aristo- 
mtic houses. Many of the singers being engaged to 
perform nightly at three or four public and private 
concerts, the Opera was often paralysed by the indis- 
position of the vocalists in consequence. 

Madame Pasta performed, during the season of 
1825, on ten nights and in four characters, and she 
sang actually at twenty-four or twenty-five ooncerts, 
receiving twenty-five guineas for each. Her operatic 
engagement was 1.200/., she sold her benefit to Ebers 
for 800/., and within the brief space of four weeks she 
realized no less a sum than 2,400/. In 1826, she de- 
manded 2,300/. for three months and a half, which 
waa acceded to ; and the security which she demand- 
ed was managed by making the money payable in 
three instalments, the last to be made previous to her 
appearance on the stage : in addition to her salary, 
she was allowed, during the term of her engagemeiit, 
a private box, twelve pit and twelve gallery tickets. 

In 1841 she went to Berlin. The Berlineae re- 
gard^ her with deep sympathy and commiseration, 
for she had lost almost her entire fortune— the well- 
earned reward of her splendid talents — by the failure 
of the great bank of Gnymuller, at Vienna. But 
neither her voice nor her physical strength were now 
what they had been ; and she wisely retired fh>m the 
sceneof her triumphs. For maay years she had re- 
sided during the winter at Milan or* Genoa, and dur- 
ing the summer at her villa at Como, occupying her 
leisure in giving to artbtes very valuable lessons. 
Mademoiselle Farodi was her most distinguished pu- 
pil. 

Madame Pasta bad one child, a daughter, bora 
about 1825. 



Pasta. 

The art of declaiming recitative passagea in opera 
has almost died out. Its greatest exponent waa that 
gifted woman who passed away from us but a few 
days ago by the bright shores of Como. Mmo. 
Pasta was undoubtedly the most inspired lyric actress 
that over trod the stage ; and it is worth while, now 
that we are art-associated with mincing Amin<Uf fee- 
ble Semirttmidet, and lay-sister Normas, to regard, in 
the dim distanoe of the past, that majestic woman's 
figure, at one moment instinct with the divine mad- 
ness of a priestess, at another moving with the sim- 
plicity of an Alpine peasant. The original heroine 
of most of Bellini's immortal worits, it was in Norma 
pre-eminently that Pasta soared to the loftiest range 
of dramatic conception. The present age has no idea 
of Paste's Norma. It has seen Grisi (who waa atone 
time only considered worthy to play Adalgita to 
Pasta's Norma), and has given Gnsi thto title of 
"Diva" from her appearance in the part But alaa, 
flexibility and fiuency— neither of which gifte Pasta 
ever possessed— could never atone for Giulia Grisi's 
want of soul. From her first success as Norma in 
England, may be dated the gradual decline and 
downfall of the power of declamatory recitative. Not 
a bar of Pasta's baldest recitative was without its spe- 
cial significance : it was sung— it was acted — with a 
force and understanding which were irresistible. 
Mme. Grisi could not do this, and never attempted 
it. With her, recitative was reduced into the merest 
"padding ;" the torrent of passionate invective fiowed 
equably along in the celmest manner of the Padding-, 
tonian canal ; and the Mnz race of singers were com- 
forted by the example, which in effect declared all 
artiiftic effort beyond the most superficial vocalisa- 
tion to be needless in the interpretation of recitative. 
And the pernicious force of that example extends 
down to this day. We have no Pasta come.- We 
have no Pasta coming. 

Mme. Pasta's voice was a most difficult oi^^au to 
reduce to rule. It washard and unbending— although 
capable of expressing and pointing, as few could, the 
highest musical sentiment. It is a curious fact that 
she could not sing an ascending scale. All her florid 
passagea were on down scales, and these she did per- 
fectly ; but eveiT effort to sing an up scale proved 
utterly futile. Thus in the music of the parts which 
Bellini and other maestri wrote for her, one finds this 
peculiarity carefully studied, and the difilcnlty over- 
come in a most admirable way. Take the "Ah ! non 
<fiunge** from the **Sonnambula" as a case in point, 
and admire the ready dexterity of the master who 
had to write in fetters, and yet with such marvellous 
result. 

"The last time I saw Pasta," said a musical friend 
of ours the other day, "was a few years ago at tthe 
villa <^ Count — - on the Lake of Como. We were 



a large party, and many people of European ftma 
were amongst the guests. One brilliant evening, a 
strange figure wandered in firom the tree-lined high- 
way, upon the glittering group in the Count's saloil. 
It was a woman — a peasant, if yon might indge from 
her dress, which was one of the coarsest description, 
with rough woollen stockings drawn over her shoee ; 
but yoc^ had only to look from the rude raiment to 
the (ace of the wearer, to know that she was no oom- 
mbn person. Though her figure was bent and her 
hair gray, her face— which was that of a dark Marie 
Antoinette— still retained traces of a nobility, which, 
in youth, must have conferred on her the highest order 
of lovelineaa ; and her eyes were still full and bright. 
It was Pasu. She was received with delight and a 
venerkion which it was charming to witness. We 
all felt we stood in the presence of a great mind. By 
and by, after chatting with her for some time about 
old scenes in London and Peris, where she had been 
ever the prominent figure, I asked her if she woold 
sing a duet with me— Just to let n« hear her 
voice again. At first she refused, but on being fur- 
ther pressed, she difidently agreed to try a the firom 
"SoniraauVle." I sat down to the piano, and she be- 
gan. It was but a thin, quavering sound — uncertain, 
unsteady— as if perfectly distrustful of itielf. But in 
the oabaletta, where our voices went together, Pasta 
gained strength — her figure dilated— her eye flashed, 
and, stranee to say, as if the trammels of age and dis- 
use were like leaves in an autumn torrent, her voice 
suddenly burst out with a brilliancy and power un- 
surpassed in her grandest days. The effect waa in- 
deed electrical. The russet of the peasant— the gray 
hair of age— disappeared ; and in their place we saw 
again the regal purple of tragedy, and the splendid 
light of eyes, following the glorious passton of her 
voice. This waa the last time I saw Ginditto Paata." 
^Orehetlra, 
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lor lhrl||^t*s Joaraal of Mule. 

Xuie in Ciwrinnati, 
I. 

Four years have come and gone since last my 
hand wrote aught for your dear columns. Not often 
for three years was I made glad by seeing you. Amid 
the tumult of dread war, in duties of a sterner kind, 
the art's sweet influence, save once or twice, did not 
approach nor quicken me. And almost like a stran- 
ger in lands unknown,to Music's sacred realms I now 
retnra. Thus having eased my longing soul, I may 
proceed to business,— that of a correspondent namely. 

And there would be much to tell of, had I but 
heard it. But sad indeed the years of absence ftom 
you and your dear home have been to me ; and grow- 
ing callous, as it were, my feet refuse to move to con- 
certs of Mme. Rive or other or^'sCs, who by the yard 
their programmes do dispoae, and sing of KCteken, 
Abt and Summer's Latest Rose. Nor did the more 
ambitions Gottschalk draw me fbrth, who on the 
banjo plays the last notturno and "reveries" of Spain's 
or Brajdl's belles. There are some conoertt which I 
should have heard, some where indeed good 
music was performed . But who, I ask you, in these 
times of taxes and small salaries — . 

There are quite a number of associatbns for vocal 
music here, but none, so fkr as I have leaned, for in- 
strumenul music, besides the different bands, which 
of course are business organisations. But a society 
like the New York "Philharmonic," or even a small 
one like the "Boston Orchestral Union," for the 
avowed purpose of furthering the cacse of music by 
giving instrumental concerts at stated times, does not 
exist here. This is a pity, but is no more than can 
be expected. In the history of arts there b no prin- 
ciple' more clearly deflned than this ; that they can 
only flourish at times when the strain of hard work, 
the necessity of turning all energy to the overcoming 
of natural obstacles to civilisation, has in a manner 
subsided, and left, as the fruit ^and reward of fluch 
work, wealth not merely sufficient for one or two 
generations, but in such abundance that it may de- 
scend to more remote times, although the present may 
be enriched by princely munificence to literature and 
art. There is a library close to your home, dear 
Journal, in old Harvard, and another at your home, 
by the Common, that tell most strikingly of the love 
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for litontaie oxiiting Id aq old oomnmnifty, where 
with the eccomnUtioQ of wealth, that ease and com- 
fort grew op, which ii eaiential to a lore of the great- 
eat and moet lastini; possessions of man. And there 
isamasichatl adjoining joar abode, with oi^n 
tranioendent, I am to]df which tells a similar tale. 
For no man maj do more than one of the two : eith- 
er hard bodily work and rsst of the mental Acnlties, 
or bard brain work and cessation from hard woik of 
the body — if he expects to excel in anything. As a 
oommnnity, in fact as a geographical section, we haye 
here, and elsewhere all over the West, not had time 
to get beyond hard bodily work. There is no pob- 
lic large enough and free enough from hard, rough' 
woik, to care for really good orchestral or chamber 
music There is therefore but a single enterprise in 
chamber-concerts by Messrs. Kunkel and Hahn, 
whose performances I have not heard, and of which, 
therefore I am unable to speak. 

With the very laige German population here, it is 
natural that singing-societies should flourish. I am 
told there are numbers of them devoted to four-part 
song for men's voices. There are three, however, ' 
which comprise among their members women and 
men, and are therefore enabled to perform pieces for 
the mixed chorus, which were mentfoned in the Jour- 
nal by "O," in a correspondence from here some 
weeks ago (No. €S2, of Feb. 4), and in another by 
"X" of same date. They are the Harmonic Society, 
consisting of music-loving Americans almost exclu- 
sivijy, the "Maenner-chor" (now a misnomer), and 
the "Caedlien-T^rein. 

II. 

Looking at the programmes of the performances 
given this winter by these three societies, we must 
giTe the palm of excellence to those of the "Caecilien- 
Yerein," which is now in its ninth season. As proof 
they are subjoined. 

At their first concert, (Nov. 17, 1864), they per- 
formed in the first part : 

1. "O, welch' eineTiefe," from Paulas, by Men- 
delssohn. 

2. Quartet in £ flat, for piano, violin, alto and 
'cello, by Moiart. 

3. Benedictus firom the Mass in C, by Beethoven. 

4. Stlbidchen by Schnberty transcription for the 
violoncello. 

5. " Wie der Hirsch schreit,"from the 42nd Psalm, 
by Mendelssohn. 

In the Second part they performed Schumann's 
"Neujahrs-Lied." 

At their second concert, (Jan. 26), the following 
pieces were heard . First part : 

1. Schumann's "Neujahrs-Lied" repeated. 

2. Lisst's Luda Fantasia, very creditably perform- 
ed by Miss Stoinbrecher, the daughter of a teacher 
not unknown as a composer under his nom ds plume 
of Werner. To my tasto another piece would have 
been more consonant to the general character of the 
programme. 

8. Alessandro Stradella's prayer. 

4. Frfihlingf-botschaft, by Niels Oade. 

Second part, the Finale of the first act of "Lore- 
ley," by Mendelssohn, the solo part of which was 
sung by Miss Marie de Roode,^ with much tasto, 
though with a voice that in the upper notes was rath- 
er husky. 

In the third concert (April 10th): 

1. The "Frfihlings-botschatt," by Gade, was re- 
peated. There were also 

2. Trio for piano, violin and violoncello by Beet- 
hoven, op. 1, No. 3. 

3. Psalm XKIII for Soprano, with Piano-acoom- 
paniment, by Frans Schubert. 

4. Grand Polonaise in A flat, op. 53, by Chopin, 
finely performed by the director of the Society, Mr. 
Andres, and followed by a transcription of the popu- 
lar song "Muss i denn, muss 1 denn sum Staedtole 



nans," composed by Mr. Andres and played by him 
as an encore. Although very neatly and brilliantly 
composed and beautifully played, and greatly relbhed 
by the audience, some other piece would have sound- 
ed better after the magnificent poem Just preceding. 
But as the members were satisfied, outsiders have 
hardly a right to complain. 

6. "Wie lieblich sind die Boten," from Poa/iif , by 
Mendelssohn. 

Tlie Second part consisted of Schumann's tender 
"Requiem fUr Mignon." 

There is one peculiar excellence in the "Caecilien- 
Verein's performances, which is owing to their ex- 
cellent conductor, Mr. Andres, namely, the fine ex- 
pression, the beautiful shading, in one word the true 
artistic taste pervading their vocal performances. 
There is a tenderness in the piano and /nantssi mo pas- 
sages, and a verve in the fortes and fortisslroos which 
only an artist understands how to imbue his chorus 
with. It is a great pity that the chorus b not laige 
enough, and that the accompaniments have to be per- 
formed—very excellently though, by Mr. Andres— 
on a piano. Being here so short a time, and not ac- 
quainted sufficiently with the circumstances, I am un- 
able to assign a reason for the smalloess of the cho- 
rus. It seems, however, that with a population of 
Germans counting some 60 or 70,000, as I am in- 
formed, a society for the performance of classical 
music should be able to treble its chorus. Nor can I 
understand why the good German way of introducing 
boys' voices among the Soprani and Alti, so success- 
fUly inititeted by Dr. Cutter of New York, is not fol- 
lowed here. It would certeinly strengthen the Alti, 
and the youth of our public and high-schools, well- 
trained as they are by good teachers, foremost among 
whom stands Mr. Aiken, a Massachusette man, I 
think, would certeinly furnish German-speaking and 
singing material enough. 

The instmmentel parte of the chamber-pieces and 
the Violoncello-solo were performed by amateurs, 
very creditably, to be sure. The piano parte of the 
Mosart Quartet and Beethoven Trio were played 
by Mr. Andres with accustomed mastery. *t 
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' New Tobk, Mat 6.— Our concerte and other 
pnblic musical performances, necessarily suspended 
during the recent period of national calamity, have 
re-commenced, and succeed each other so frequently 
and numerously that we are afflicted with "L' em- 
barrae du choix** every night. But although our 
artiste are all anxious to be- heard again before the 
close of the season, the public seems less anxious to 
liRten, for everywhere we find audiences of smaller 
numbers than we have been accustomed to meet at 
places of amusement. One of the first entertainmente 
presented to us after the sad, although brief season 
of public monming, was the closing concert of the 
pHiLHARMOirio SooiBTT. Bccthoven's Ninth 
Symphony was promised, and looked forward to, 
during the whole winter, by subscribers, as the bonne 
5oiicAe of the season ; but instead of giving us this 
great monument of human genius in ite completeness, 
the Society performed the three first parte alone ; thus 
cutting off Beethoven's sublime idea at the very 
point where it reaches its culmination. It was diffi- 
cult for the audience assembled to accept the excuse 
given on the programme, that the vocal part of the 
Symphony was omitted out of respect to the memory 
of our lamented President, as a very general know- 
ledge had got abroad that there had been difficulties 
in regard to obteining an efficient chorus and solo 
singers ; but we would be more willing to take the 
latter excuse as a reason for the omission, than the 
former. For, looking beyond and above the unlook- 
ed for tragedy of his mortal end, what could be more 
in keeping with the genial, humane, benevolent, and 



liberal character of the good man, the great work 
of whose life was the liberation of all moss, than the 
words of Schiller's deep and beautiful "Ode to Joy" 
—a joy not superficial, but of the soul, glorified with 
such strains as only Beethoven could, in his highest 
inspiration, imagine ? 

The orchestra played at this conoert,as an opening 
piece, and very appropriately, the Funeral March 
from Beethoven's Eroioa Symphony,and Schumann's 
beautiful Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52, at the 
close. Besides this, the Liederkrans sang a chorus 
for men's voices by. Schubert, and Mendelssohn's 
"Loreley" Finale. How far this finale— if we except 
.the greater facilities it presente to the chorus — was 
more appropriate to the spirit of the times than that 
of Beethoven's Symphony, we leave to be decided by 
more profound intellects than our own, for the praise- 
worthy Philharmonic Committee wrapped itself in 
cloudy darkness on the subject 

Our violoncello virtuoso, Frbdbrio BsmoKU, 
whose merit as an artist we have already spoken of in 
these letters, gave his annual concert at Dodworth's 
Hall. He was assisted )>y Miss Fanstt Ratmohd, 
Messrs. W. Masoit, Th. Thomas, Mosbitthal, 
and ScHWABTK. Mendelssohn's fine Quintet, In B 
fiat, op. 87, was the opening piece, and the perform- 
ance of it was an able one. Mr. Bei^ner played 
Servais' "Souvenir de Spa," an empty show piece, 
which has no other artistic merit than that of afford- 
ing to the artist an opportunity of displaying his 
great technical ability, which was done in the most 
creditable way. Miss Raymond sang "AufenihaU,** 
a beautiful song by Schubert, a charming Ballad 
" Die UAerfahrt" by C. Loewe, and three songs : 
"Ich wandeUe unter Biumen,** Die LctoMume" and 
" Sckdne Wiege meiner Leidtn** by Schumann. If, 
on the one hand, we were, delighted with the skilful 
manner in which Miss Raymond used her fine and 
rich voice, on the other, we did not less admire her 
true rendering of the spirit of each Fong ; for eveiy 
sentiment, every passiop, she found the right eolor 
and the right tone,and the hearty applause and recall 
of the audience proved their appreciation of the'sniger 
and the songs. Mr. W. Mason played two com- 
positions of bis own finely (this we always expect 
from such an artist), "Monody," and '*Ah t voue dirai' 
je Maman" In both of these Mr. Mason displayed 
his skill as harmonist and pianist ; they are full of 
fine pianoforte effects and will not fail to liecome very 
popular. Haydn's "Kaiser Frans" variations, the 
pi^ee de retietanoe on "oertein occasions" of our mer- 
itorious Quartet, was, of course, executed with all 
the pianos and fortes, crescendos and decrescendos ; 
the pros and contras, even the morendo of the doting 
harmony was conscientiously observed, to the delight 
of the audience. The programme of the concert 
dosed with a Duo for violin and violoncello by Schu- 
bert (not fAe Schubert, but anoiker) and Kummer, a 
queer composition, in our opinion. — There b an 
overwhelming promise of "forewell," "compliment- 
ary," and " testimonial" enterteinmente. 

The German Opera company has given us, during 

the short period of two meeks that has elapsed since 

ite opening, a selection of works of the highest calibre, 

induding '*Fiddio" the "Magic Flute." tiie "Hugue- 

nott," tiie "Jewess," and "Faust." besides "Martiia," 

&c Since last season, this company, from contin- 

. nally playing together, has even improved on the 

already fine enteiMe which it presented, in concerted 

pieces, chorus, and orchestra, while ite individual 

members appear much the same ; though we note a 

decided improvement in Mr.Weinlich's vocal method, 

due perhaps, to his recent practice witii the Italian 

Opera troupe. To be quite satisfactory, Mr. Grover's 

company only needs a prima' donna of first-class 

merit, and perhaps two or three alterations and Im- 
provemente in the artiste who fill tho other principal 
positions. We trust that German Opera has now 
oecome a permanent institution among us. 

Lancblot. 
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Philadklpmia, Mat 8. — Messrs. Wolfsohn 
aod Thomas gave their 4th Soiree on Saturday 
evening, April 29, to, I greatly regret to state, a very 
slim aodience, a few ladies and gentlemen, urgently 
desirous of being present at this delightful concert, 
having perilled their newest Spring attire in a drench- 
ing storm, an uupleasant external accompaniment 
that seems to attend these entertainments with a vexa- 
tious pertinacity. The following programme was 
presented, the various items therem being, as nsualf 
so satisfactorily rendered as to leave little to call 
forth criticism. 

Trio (B iUt, Op. 97) Piano, Ylolln, and 'Cello. 

BocUxoTea. 
Mown. Wolliiohn, Thomiis and Sehmlti. 

Solo, Tiolin Spohr. 

Theo. Thomas. 

Fantasia, B minor, Op. 29. . : Chopin. 

Mr. Wolhohn. 
Qoartot, (O major, No. 1.) Monrt. 

Nothing new can be said about the great Beetho- 
ven Trio, nor about the ever fresh and genial Mozart 
Quartet ; would that all the performances of them 
that I have listened to had been as perfect as that up- 
on this occasion ! But' Mr. Thomas handles his in- 
strument as few of our virtuosos do, and one need 
never fear for the music that may be intrusted for in* 
terpretation to the hands of Mr. Wolfdohn and him- 
self. Mr. Ahrend, whose place was so competently 
filled, at the eleventh hour, by our talented young 
musician, Mr. Charles Schmitz, is at present disabled 
by a severe illness, from which it is to be sincerely 
hoped he may soon recover to grace that sphere with 
his presence, where his absence is so noticeably felt. 

•I • .1 ay evening, May 1, the fifth soir^of the 
same series was given. 

MoTalletton, (op. 21, Nos,6, 1 and 4,) Schumann. 

Carl Wolfiwhn. 
Solo, yioUn Schnbert. 

Th«o. Thomas. 
KMno Stndkn, (Nos. 1, 2, aod 6,) Mary F. Howell: 

1 FriihKogs Liedchen, 

2 Prelude, 

8 Song without words. 
Carl Wolftohn. 

I can but refer in general terms of commendation 
to this concert Mr. Wolfsohn was kind enough to 
ropeat for an encore, the Chopin fantasia, which he 
so artistically and appreciatively rendered at the last 
soirde. The "Kleioe Stndien" are the compositions 
of one of our first lady pianists ; they are quite inter- 
esting morceaux, and i»ould not be unworthy the pen 
of many a more famous writer. 

I was present at the N. Y. Trinity Choir Festival 
at St Clement's Church on the evening of April 26. 
To my fancy, tlie singing of the juvenile*masculine 
sopranos and contraltos is more curious than inter- 
esting; and I can scarcely imagine that efforts of this 
kind are necessarily encouraged by the highest feel- 
ing for art, either on the part of the children or their 
preceptors. Perhaps I do the' very able leader of 
Trinity Choir an injusttce^; but I think neariy every 
one will agree that a child of a dozen years must 
have a marvellous organ, indeed, and be gifted with 
an unwarrantable precocity for one so young, to be 
able to do complete justice to the great sofos of the 
Oratorios of Handel, Mendelssohn and Haydn. At 
all events, except in the singing of the "Angel Trio" 
from the "Elijah," — where the unaccompanied tones 
of their fresh voices blended in a really angelic man- 
ner, and which was the only thing they did that 
aroused my enthusiasm,^thcse young fledglings 
failed, through the natural feebleness of their undevel- 
oped vocal powers, to give to the music that interest 
which we ordinarily look to find. 

The Gbrmania Orchbstra presented the follow- 
ing attractions at their "Kehearsal" on last Saturday 
afternoon. 

Orertare, "Return of Tobias. »' Haydn. 

Aria, ''Cujufl Anlnam." SUbat Mater RoeaiDl. 

Symphony, (No. 4. B flat) entire Beethoven. 

This is the second Beethoven Symphony Mr. 
Schmitz has produced this season. It was credita- 
blv rendered, the strings doing much better than they 
did when the "Eroica" was performed. At the next 
Kchearsal, Mr. Jaryib is to perform Weber's "Con- 
cectstiick" with orchestral accompaniment. 

Mbrcutio. 
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BOSTON. MAY 13. 1865. 

The Coming Musical Festival 

FIFTIETH anniversary OF THE HANDEL AND 
HAYDN SOCIETY. 

*^Far off its comiDg shines." But indeed it is 
very near at hand. Ten days from this day it 
commences — namely on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 23d of May, when will be inaugurated a week 
of musical fe.stivities upon a very large scale and 
of a very noble character. We are really to 
have, then, a Musical Festival, afler the model 
(so far as our means admitj of those we read 
about at Birmingham and Norwich, at Diissel- 
dorf, Colosrne and other cities of the I^ower 
Rhine. We do not say it will be in all things 
equal to the best of those, or that we here are in 
a condition — particularly ju^t now at the close of 
a long war — to come up to the European stand- 
ard either in brilliant array of solo singers, or in 
size or excellence of orchestra and chorus. We 
have not all the gr6at artists of the world within 
call, in the habit of summering with us, as they 
have in England. Nor have we the elements of 
a great orchestra assimilated together by the con- 
stant habit of great European opera houses, or 
Philharmonic and Gewandhaus concerts, although 
by drawing from New York and other cities we 
can and shall effect a combination really noble 
and effective. 

The Handel and Haydn Society honor them- 
selves by not promising too much ; by not indulg- 
ing in the boastful style of announcement so com- 
mon with shallow enterprises which have '*great 
cry and little wool." They simply promise what 
they know they can perform. They can safely 
invite to a great, a rare, an inspiring occasion, 
one that will be memorable in our musical his- 
tory, one that a music-lover cannot well afford to 
miss— this they can safely do, without challeng- 
ing comparison throughout all Christendom. The 
more simple and matter-of-fact their announce- 
ment, the more do we trust them and the more 
expect of them. Big announcements, fancy ad- 
vertising, are the vice, of our time ; and so far 
has it been carried that, with sensible people, it 
always tells suspiciously against the artistic char- 
acter, the solid, sincere artist worth of those who 
employ such heralding. For instance, when Mr. 
A., pianist or what not, simply announces **a con- 
cert," we expect better things of him than we do 
of Mr. B. who announces a '*^ran<f concert." The 
word grand in such matters has come to belong 
to the "damaged phraseology" which is the stock 
in trade of quacks in art; real artists shrink from 
using it, real refinement prefers plainness. 

But a musical festival on the scale now offered 
may properly and distinctively be called grand « 
here the word has a meaning ; it means that we 
are to hear compositions grand in character, such 
as Oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn, Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, rendered by voices and 
instruments enough to make their intrinsic great- 
ness fully felt. Here will be a choir of six hun- 
dred voices ; in announcing such a number, the 
directors, we are sure, neither deceive others nor 
themselves. Their calculations are carefully 
made. The attendance on the rehearsals for 
months past makes it safe to count upon even a 



somewhat larger number. The rehearsals, too 
have been no child's play, but earnest and assid- 
uous, growing in interest and zeal from week to 
week. At first they occurred once a week ; now 
they occupy three evenings weekly. They are 
picked voices, and the drill, dnderMr. ZerraHN, 
has been critical and thorough. We have been 
present at several of the last rehearsals, and can 
truly say that we never have heard the great 
choruses, even the most difficult in **Israe1 in 
Egypt," ring out here with nearly so much 
promptness, precision, spirit and harmonious en- 
semble. All four parts are effective, having' 
breadth and fulness, not excepting the Contralti, 
who have frequently been weak before. Many' 
amateur singers from our most cultivated families 
have been drawn into the r(*sounding circle ; for 
it is glorious to sing among so many and such 
mnsic. 

Then for accompaniment there is an Orchestra 
of at least one hundred instruments engaged. We 
wish we had their names to spread before our 
readers — they will appear on the programmes. 
But the list includes, in addition to our Boston 
orchestra, many of the leading members of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, others from 
Philadelphia, and nearly all of the old "Germa- 
nians" now scattered through the Union. It will 
be a grander Orchestra than th^t at our only 
previous Festival of this kind (given by the same^ 
Society in 1857): and what an impression was 
made by the 78 instruments in the 7th Sympho- 
ny at that time ! — Add to this the further accom- 
paniment of the unrivalled Organ of the Music 
Hall, reinforcing the choruses with its massive 
harmonies, under Mr. Lang's excellent mastery, 
and we may well anticipate sublime effects. 

The array of solo singers will not, of course, 
compare with Birmingham and London. No 
fault of the mannagers ; they have done all that 
could be done; it is much to their credit that 
they offered very large pecuniary inducements 
to Sims Reeves to come over ; it was a bold step, 
and will reap its reward another time perhaps. 
Meanwhile the Society can truly say that **the 
solo talent will comprise many of the best con- 
cert and oratorio singers now in this country." 
What with leading artists of Grover's German 
Opera, and what with resident singers of New 
York and Boston, they tnake out a formidable 
list, which stands, so far as it is yet settled, thus : 

Soprani. Mme. Frederici ("almost sure) ; Mrs. 
Van Zandt and Miss Maria Brainerd, of New 
York ; Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Houston, and 
Miss Matilda Phillipps, of Boston ; and Master 
Coker, the "boy prima donna" (as he has been 
called) of Trinity Church, New York. 

Contraliu Mrs. Jenny Kempton of New York, 
and Mrs. Carey, of Boston. 

Tenors* Herr Himmer, of the German Opera, 
(almost sure) ; Mr. John Farley and Mr. J. £. 
Perring, of New York. 

Basses. Carl Formes and Hermanns ( German 
Opera) ; Mr. Rudolphsen, of Boston. 

So much for the interpreters ; now for the sub- 
ject matter of the feast. 

For the opening ceremony, Tuesday morning, 
will be given, first, Nicolai's Festival Overture 
(based on Luther's Chorale : "-Em feste BurgT) 
for organ, orchestra and chorus; then Mendels- 
sohn's "Hymn of Praise." What could better 
suit the temper of these marvellous times in 
which we live ? 
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There will be four Oratorios. On Tuesday 
evening, "Tlie Creation ;" Thursday evening, 
Handel's "Israel in Egypt," the grandest of his 
works, which will be as good as new to this pub- 
lic, notwithstanding one or two hardly brarve 
enough attempts to make it popular a few years 
ago. Saturday evening, "Elijah," with Formes 
in his old part of the prophet. Sunday evening, 
"The Messiah," worthily closing the Festival. 
Concerts of orchestral and vocal music will be 
given in the afternoon of Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. Each time a grand Sym- 
phony playetl by the Orchestra of one hundred ; 
those selected are : the Eroica (No. 3) and the 
7th by Beethoven, Schubert's in C, and Mendels- 
sohn's in A minor C"Scotch"). The list of 
Overtures includes the Coriolan and Leonora 
(Na 3), by Beethoven ; Euryanthe by Weber ; 
"Midsummer Night's Dream." "Buy Bias," by 
Mendelssohn "William Tell," "Tannhduser," 
"Rienzi," Bennett's "Naiades," &c.,— though our 
memory may be wrong in one or two instances. 
There will be vocal solos and concerted pieces, 
instrumental solos, &c., choice and various, — in 
which respect there will be no difficulty in mak- 
ing programmes at least as good as those of the 
English festivals. 

It is for the interest of musical culture in our 
land that this bold experiment of the Handel and 
Haydn Society should be warmly seconded by 
the music-loving public. Whatever lack of 
higher excellence there may be this time will 
come in future Festivals, if this be made remu- 
nerative. The objects, too, to which the proceeds 
are pledged, deserve the sympathy of every lover 
of his country. But we might have spared oui^ 
selves so many words ; the advertisement, on our 
first page, tells essentially the whole Btory, 

Gancerts. 

Mr. Drbssl gave the fifth of his series of eight 
Piano -forte Concerts on Saturday afternoon, April 
29. Chickering's Hall was fall, "as usual. This 
WHS the programme : 

Sonmta, A flat, op. 26 Beetborra. 

Andante Con Variiudonl. Soheno. M arcia fan«bre 

Bnlla morte d'nn firoe. Tinale. 

BelMttons from op. 28, S8, 24, and 20. . . .Rob. Bohnmann. 

Romance. Notturno. Schorao. Andaote npre- 
siTO. Allegretto. 

Bolero Verd. Hiller. 

Etude. A flat. Chopin. 

Fague. O-meJor J. 8. Baoh. 

Bcheno, B flat minor Chopin. 

Andante and Polonaiae, op. 22 Chopin. 

The Sonata, with its Funeral March — the grandest 
ever written, if we except that in the same master's 
Heroic Symphony — wai« timely and was deeply felt. 
The exquisite Andante and YariatioDs (the third of 
which, in the minor, seems to us to hint ^ready of 
the coming Marcia Funebre) never can become .too 
familiar ; their beauty and deep feeling have seldom 
been so poetically brought out. Then the sunshiny 
contrast of the Scherzo, and still more the Finale, 
sparkling with glad life like a fountain— does it not 
come like heavenly joy and reassurance after brave 
endeavor, sacrifice, and a great wholesome sorrow ! 

The Bach Fugue was one of the dancing, fairy 
ones (from first book of the "Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord"), which everybody can enjoy. We have not 
room to recal the delights of Schumann, Hiller and 
Chopin. « 

Mr. Dresel's sixth concert will take place this af- 
ternoon, and the two' remaining ones on Wednesday 
and Saturday of next week. 

Great Organ. — The Noonday Concerts of the 
past fortnight have been : by Mr. Whitino (Bach's 
G-minor Fogne, Kullak's Pcutorale, Wely Offertoire, 
Andantes by Best and by 'Whiting, 2!ampa overture, 



&c.) ; Mr. Lang, (Prelude and Fugue in A, by Bach, 
Oberon overture, Nocturne from "Midsumnasr Night's 
Dream," Danish melody, improvisations, "The 
Heavens are telling ;" Mrs. Frohock'( Bach Prelude 
in E flat. Pastorale from Beethoven's "Prometheus," 
Sonata No. 1, of Mendelssohn, Adagio by 'Fischer, 
Variation on an antique air by Rink ) ; and Mr. 
Lang again last Wednesday (Bach Prelude in C 
minor. Midsummer Night overture. Hallelujah 
Chorus, &c.). — But almost everything is swallowed 
up now in the approaching Festival. 

The National Sorrow. — Thursday, the first 
of June, appointed by the President as a day where- 
on "all shall be occupied at the same time in con- 
templation of the virtues and sorrow for the sudden 
and violent end" of Abraham Lincoln, will be duly 
observed in this city by a grand procession and a 
Eulogy by the Hon. Charles Sumner in the Music 
Hall. The musical part of the services will be per? 
formed by the Festival Chorus (600 voices) of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, and will consist of the 
chorus from Judas Maccabceus : "Mourn, ye afiRicted 
children," altering of course the words "Your hopes 
of liberty give o'er;" the beautiful Quartet from 
Elijah: "Cast thy burden upon the. Lord.;" and 
Luther's Judgment Hymn, with words expressly 
written by Dr. 0. W. Holmes. 



Joachim in Paris. — The second concert spirituel 
of the Conservatoire, last month, was distinguished 
by the first appearance in Paris of the great Gorman 
Hungarian violinist. It was a most enthusiastic 
occasion. The Society did its best to show itself in 
all its superiority and justify its European fame be- 
fore the honored guest. Beethoven's 7th Symphony, 
and Mozart's Symphony in G minor were perform- 
ed with more than the usl^al perfection at the open- 
ing and close of the concert. The chorus sang the 
Benedictus from Haydn's B-flat Mass, and a Motet 
for double choir by Bach — the latter proving a little 
too "austere" for the Parisians. And now we 
translate from the Gazette MusiceUe : 

"Between the two choruses, in the middle of the 
concert, appeared the young and celebrated violinist, 
Joachim, the hero of the stance. 

"This virtuoso, of whom England and Germany 
have thus far jealously disputed the possession, was 
bom, not in England, as has been erroneously said 
[by people who supply keys to "Charles Aochester ?" 
^Tranb.], but in that fruitful Hungary which has 
produced so many virtuosos of genius. It was at 
Vienna, under the direction of Boehm, that he made 
his first musical studies. Ernst, who heard him in 
his debuts, predicted a glorious future for him, and 
it was by his advice that the young artist presented 
himself at the Conservatoire of Vienna. Afterwards 
Mendelssohn, who was very partial to him, directed 
him by his wise and experienced counsel. He was 
already applauded, as performer and composer. His 
Hungarian Concerto and his Concerto in G, from 
their first hearing in Vienna, reaped an ovation sel- 
dom realized. Soon Germany was filled with the 
report of his success ; and his daily increasing reputa- 
tion as a violinist sought more profitable triumphs 
in England, and without disappointment. After 
some time passed in Vienna, ho visited Weimar,and 
then Hanover, where he settled and became Kapell- 
meister and first chamber violinist to the King [of 
whom he was a great favorite]. He studied con- 
stantly, making sensible progress, until he was one 
of the first virtuosos of the age. But to his success" 
[mark here the Sublime Parisian conceit I] " there 
was yet wanting the glorious and definitive consecra- 
tion of France. It has just been given with ^lat. 
Now that this memorable day has established such 
an enthusiastic relation between the French public 
and the great artist, Joachim can no longer be 
exclusively called, as he has been so wrong- 



ly, the violinist of England. Henceforth, Joachim 
.belongs to France, as do Liszt, Thalbei^, 
Vieuxtemps, Jaell ; he will return to us next winter, 
and the seven or eight months which he will devote 
to Paris will certainly give a great impulse to the 
musical season. 

"The piece played by Joachim was no other than 
Beethoven's magnificent Concerto in D, a capital 
piece in grandeur of conception, in charm and power 
of thooght, but ungrateful and perilous for the violin- 
ist. Joachim attacked it with an amplitude of style, 
a mastery, and an instinctive feeling of the music, 
which at once commanded respect and admiration. 
The effect was electrical. That powerful and sudden 
revelation, in spite of the emotion which the artist 
could not conceal from a public of such imposing 
authority, to whose judgment he had come to submit 
himself, had instantly attached his audience to 
him. 

"As a violinist, Joachim incontestably possesses 
exceptioiuil qualities, the powerful sonority of 
Vieuxtemps, an indescribable manner of attacking 
difficulties, without the public even suspecting it, a 
pure, calm play, at the same time profoundly im- 
passioned and expressive. The most arduous works 
shine with a serene, warm light under his magical 
bow. He renders with a scrupulous exactitude the 
works of the master whom he interprets, and thas 
shows himself a musician alike consummate and res- 
pectful. He has no eye to effect, and difficulty -does 
not exist for him. To see the simplicity of his play, 
the classical wisdom of his style, the placid, unshak- 
en carriage of his left hand, admirably beautiful and 
of marvellous address, you would not believe that he 
was executing passages which the most celebrated 
virtuosos do not approach without danger. 

"The public of the Conservatoire, not ignorant that 
the Germans and the English call Joachim the first 
violinist of Europe, listened with constantly increas- 
ing attention and interest. They would have ap- 
plauded every passage, had they not Iteen captivated 
by that elevated and pure style which allows room 
onlv for silent rapture, for pensive admiration. The 
^ni of the concert was a real triumph for Joachim ; 
the artists of the orchestra applauded with the same 
enthusiasm as the public. The great artist was re- 
called three times." 

Joachim also took part in the closing chamber con- 
cert of M. Lebonc, together with the admirable pian- 
ist, Mme. Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss) andothers^ 
He played in Mendelssohn's C*minor Trio and Beet- 
hoven's 7 til Quartet, besides a Barcarole and a 
Scherzo by Spohr. 



For Dwlght'i Joamal of M uile. 

**FSknfKUin» &udien^fiir das Piano^ von Maet V. HowriX. 
Boston, Q. D. Russell & Company." 

Thus reads the title page 6f a series of short musi- 
cal sketches, by a Philadelphia pianist. They come 
in such modest guise that they would scarcely pro- 
voke criticism, were it not that they breathe true ge- 
nius. They are not of those ephemeral productions 
which can be furnished at a week's notice from the 
workshops that produce our fashionable morceaitx. 

Our authoress is evidently learned in Mendelssohn 
and Chopin, and this, too, without sacrificing origi- 
nality and native grace. It was, most probably, re- 
spect for the "Spring Song" of the former, that in- 
duced her to name the charming number one of this 

set in the diminutive. This was hardly necoFsary. 
There should be more than one ** PrWdingslied/' and 
we would gladly greet new ones every day, were they 
as fresh and winsome as tliis\>ne of Miss* Howell's. 

No. 2 is a "Prelude" (after Bennett) and is, in some 
respects, the most interesting of the five studies. It 
seems to have been suggested by Heine's Am leueh- 
tenden Sommermorgen^'* already treated vocally by 
Robert Franz. Light, joyous and exultant, our 
piano sketch offers us a beautiful paraphrase of 
Heine's poem. 

Numbers three and. four are "^ifynennes" — ^pleasing 
and graceful examples of a too familiar form. The 
fifth number, entitled ** Sonnenschein" is far superior 
to either of these and, in merit, is equal to the **Fruh' 
lingsliedchen" and the "Prelude.'' 
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We have refraioed from a more detailed Jlescrip- 
tion. A mere yeriial aoal jsis, were it possible, woald 
prove bot a sorry sabstitote for the pleasure of plaj- 
ingyor hearing them played. We have done enoagh in 
indicating the character of each, preferring to remain 
silent regarding their remoter suggestiveness, as we 
hare always endeavored to steer clear of the vagaries 
of those musical critics whose penetration enables them 
to accoant for a composition by ideas which never 
entered the author's mind. In common with many 
others, fre prefer remembering music we have heard, 
with its own associations and endearing memories, 
instead of accepting the, sometimes rhapsodical, in- 
terpretations of third parties. 

We confess to a rare pleasure from these little 
pieces, and trust that we muy yet have more from the 
same pen. They are jottings of happy ideas, favor- 
ed with arttstic'.treatment.'^ It is pleasant, amidst 
the mass of trivialities daily thrown off by our pub- 
lishers, to alight upon an occasional tone-poem, show- 
ing so much true sentiment and such command of 
means. a. 

Oar Philadelphia Correspondent sends us the 
above, to which we cheerfully give place. We have 
the little pieces,and have perused them with much in- 
terest For the first work of an amateur they cer- 
tainly show sympathetic familiarity with the best 
composers, % fine feeling of the poetry of music, hap- 
py melodic conceptions (especially the first two, and 
we should add the fifth, but that it is so Mendolssohn- 
ian^, considerable, but not unexceptionable artistic 
Vtreatment,"aod good knowledge of piano-forte effect. 
We could wish that the reviewer had not used quite 
so laige a word as "genius ;" not that we see proof 
to the contrary of its possible existence here, but be- 
cause it is a word only to be used with the utmost re- 
serve, and of the very few; for it at once lifts one into 
a glorious and august company, strong-wingM ones, 
whom it is a blessing to admire, but not so easy to 
keep up with. With these frank reservations we 
thankfully accept the promising and pretty firstlings, 
together with the hearty note of introduction. 

Bakook, Mb. — We are indebted to an occasional 
correspondent for the following report : 

"The Choral Festival, noticed in the Journal of 
April 15, took place as announced, commencing on 
Tuesday, April 25, and continuing four days. Miss 
J. E. Houston,of Boston, and the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club were present. The forenoons were entire- 
ly devoted to the practice of Choruses from 'The 
Creation' and other Oratorios, with accompaniment 
of Piano-forte, and part of the time with accompani- 
ment by the Qointette Club. During the afternoon 
rehearsals Miss Houston and others appeared in songs, 
and the Quintette Club in various instrumental 'selec- 
tions. Three concerts were given. I enclose a pro- 
gramme of the Final Concert. 

1 Ohorw— ^' An tbe Hart PRntH*^ MendslMobn. 

2 SoDg— -'OraiiM Agtmiii TIbi" GugUelml. 

MImJ. B. HoostoD : ClwineC Cbligato, Ur. Tboa. Kjun. 
t Adagio from (Quintet la B flat MeadelMOhn. 

UendelimbB Quintette CInb. 

4 8oog — ^*H7 love aod Me** Tbomaa Kjmn. 

Mn CroveU. 
6 YioUn 89I0— VaotaMa on themea from **lCaaaiiieUo.'* 

Mr Carl Meiael. 

6 Ballad— Snonj Sammer Sky Gtovar. 

MiM Hooaton. 
1 TloIoiMello Solo— SouTenlr from Halevy. 

Mr. Waif Pries. 

a Boi«— "Knight and PtaepberdeM** .jQottsebalk. 

MiM Minnie Brown. 

5 Duet and Ohoroe— *'I waited Ibr (be Lotd.*^ 

Mendelanhn. 
Ml« Honaton and Mra. CrowelU 

4 Song— **Te Meny Blrda." Gnmbert. 

Mlaa OaaioU. 

6 Fantaaie forOlarinet Rjan. 

Tbomaa Kyan. 
6 Star Spangled Banner. 

'Mlaa Houston and Ohonis. 

"The 'Creation' was given on Thursday evening, 
with the orehestral accompaniment [outlined]- by tlie 
Quintette Club. Miss Houston sustained the prin- 
cipal soprano solo's. The chorus numbered about 
850 voices, under the direction of Mr. Solon Wilder. 
Miss Houston was very enthusiastically received, and 



became at once a favorite. The audience were en- 
tirely fascinatbd by the music of the Quintette Club ; 
and the rehearsals and concerts were well attended, 
the number of the audience varying from. 600 to 
1800 persons. 

"The Festival was a great success and, we trust, 
has aided the cause of art in this vicinity. We hope 
some time to enjoy]a similar occasion, and we should 
feel very grateful if you would recommend 'to us 
some association of artists, equal or superior to the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, for we are very anxious 
to have the best in the country. If you could tell 
us of some association of performera, of ^hich each 
member could play thrte or four instruments at once, 
you would oblige us greatly, and we might then ob- 
tain a grand orchestra of 6fteen or twenty equal to 
the grand orchestras, sometimes used in Boston. 
"Youre very truly, 

Fbbdbbic S. Datbkpobt." 

NoTB. We indeed know of no Quintette Club 
better than the "Mendelssohn ;" but the term "asso- 
ciatiou'Vis large and comprises such combinations as 
the New York Philharmonic Society, the Boston Or- 
chestral Union, &c., which certainly would answer 
the purpose of "an Orchestra" in accompanying an 
Oratorio far better than any possible Quintette Club, 
even though composed of such clever and experien- 
ced artists as our friends. Not to detract from thmr 
merit, hut to hint the absurdity of advertising them 
as a "full Orchestra'' (at which they themselves as 
artists must have been amus€|d, perhaps annoyed), 
did we playfully quote a little from the high-flown 
cireular announcement of the Bangor Festival. It 
was, no doubt, a good occasion ; the only fault we 
had to find with it was this falling into the almost 
universal sickening vice of ovoMidvertinng ; that is 
something which an artitt must feel very shy of hav- 
ing plastered upon his f^jr fame and endeavor ; it 
will do for Gottschalks and the like. 

We find the following items in the London MtmcaL 
TTor^ of April 15th. 

Mr. Thomas Ball (the eminent sculptor), for many 
yean primo hauo to the Handel and Haydn Musical 
Society of Boston (U. S.), is in London for a few 
days, en roti/e for luly. 

Mr. Sims Reeves has been ofiered a large sum of 
money to sing at the proposed grand musical festival 
at Boston (0. S.j, on tne 50th anniversary of tbo 
Handel and Hay an Society. 

St. Louis, Mo.~The Philharmonic Society, B. 
Sobolewski conductor, gave its sixth concert on the 
27th nit. Part I. was mainly composed of selections 
(choruses and solos) from Mendelssohn's Si. Pad, 
preceded by LitolflTs 'llobespiere" Overture, and fol- 
lowed by a Violin solo, Ernst's "£iegie."~Part II. 
The "Kermesse" Chorus, from Gounod's Faual) 
Trio from "Sargino" by Peer ; first part of Beetho- 
ven's 2nd Symphony ; Song : "Sleep well," by Abt ; 
Weber's "Jubilee" overture. 

Cinoinnati. Want of room prevented the inser- 
tion in our last of a letter describing the fonrth "Con- 
cert de Salon" of Messrs Kuvkbl & Qahit, on tha 
6th of April. The roost interesting feature was 
Schumann's Quintet in E flat for piano, violins, &c., 
which was much admired. A piano concerto by 
Litolff, called '^TraisUme Concerto Symphonie (Na- 
tional HoUandai*)," op. 45, was also a novelty 
to the audience, and by our correspondent counted a 
great gain in the classical direction. Mr. S. B. Fbll, 
an amateur, with "one of the most admirable tenor 
voices," sang things of Abt and Verdi, ' which were 

received with ^reai gusto ; Mr. Kunkel played Lisst's 
second Polonaise (in E) for a piano solo, and Mr. 
Hahn f violin solo {Emani fantasia) by Vieuxtemps, 
both rec^ving very high praise for tne rendering. 

"Taking these concerts for all in all, they will lin- 
ger in the memory of their hearers, through many an 
hour of recreative thought, and will ever be referred 
to, as the era of appreciated classical introduction in 
our Queen City of thCLWost." o. 




dbsobiptitb list of- thb 

TEST ayCTJSIO. 
P«blUli«di bv01lv«r Dlia^H $c C^^ 



Vocal, with Piano Aooompanii^ent. 

Mary, Cambria's fairest daughter. W. A. Powell. SO 
a ballad, written bj **Cn]ieljn." The melodj ta 
Tieh and flowing. 

Matrimony, or Mr, and Mis. Brown. Comic 

Duet. a W, Glover, 40 

Mr. and Mn.B. have a little upat, mmleallj, to- 

■ethar , whieh tunia oat very well, Ibr tliej like eeeh 

other all the better, afterwaida. QaUeasBUlaf , sad 

easy, good mnale. 

He comes to me. (£ viene a me.) "La Juive,"by 

Balevy, 40 
Thiato theatriking eeena, In whieh Baehrt, tranb- 
llng, faring, yt hoping, to awaiting the eonlng of 
bar lover. The m vie to pervaded with deep oKprea- 
alon, and qnite eflbetive. 

The Summer Rain. Ballad. Mite M. B. Stuart, 90 
A fine pocBB about the **8weei, the aummer lala,*' 
with cqnal^ good mo^. Oaoaot ftill to please. 

Mer-ma-yed. Comic Song. 80 

Capital. Dtaeootaas of the man who "tumbled ovhw 
board," and '^waa marty-ed to a SMr^fto-Ted at the 
bottom of the sta.*^ Baeh verie winds np la grand 
ehoras, with the **8tar apangled banner !" 

Praise the Lord. Quartet and Solo. From Beet- 
hoven. A. Davenport. 40 
Contalni a fragment from Beetboren^ fldello^ well 
arranged fcr Qnartet staging. Quartet and other 
ehoixi wiU find It very pliaalng. 

If laws severe. (Se pel rigor). Bass song. 

"La Juive," 30 
The exoellent lentiments and mellow mnaie of thto 
song of Cardinal Bfognl, eomaiend It to the ootke of 
(and Alto) 



Inatmmental. 

Le Ruissean. Valse etude. H. A, WoUenhayipt. 50 
In a kind of flowing , U<|nld wtjl% throngfaout, pron- 
iring a fine effect Ibr thoee who will ptaetlae It eaie- 
fally. A Uttle dlOenlt. 

Golden Bells. Caprice de Concert. Sydney Smith, 75 
Oneofthebeetpieoeaont. Terjaweetandbrfllfamt, 
andaflneeihtbltionpleee. I>ifltoult,but not extreme- 
ly so. 

Diana. Polka Masurka, A. Talexy, 80 

Clamie and not eipeelally dlAeult. 

Morning dew. (La Ros^ du Matia). Morcean 
brillante. i^n^ Smith. 75 

A fine pleee, of hard-medium dilBeulty, not quite 10 
brilliant aa the '^Goldan Bella,'* but aomewhat richer 
in melody than that. 

Fragment of the Andante] to Beethoven's 1st 

Symphony. For organ. Batitte, 75 

Fragment of the Adagio of Beethoven's Heroic 
Symphoifjr. For organ. Batitte. 75 

Battote haa adapted theM Fragments to the eapaei- 
ti«a of organa and organhta with gmt akUl, and hh 
arrangement! will open a new fleld of eajoymeut to 
thoee who cannot hear the great flymphonias piijed 
by competent onsheatma. 

Booka. 

St Paul. An Oratorio. Mendelssohn. 

CI. $3.50. B'ds 2.00, Paper 1. 7$ 
It to a pleaanre to announce the publtoatloa of thto 
magnificent work ; lo solemn, loaaered, that It would 
do toaabeUtnte ibr a church aenlee; ao powerful aa 
to bear the weight of the largeat ehoruam: ao thor- 
oughly good throughout, as to grow in ikvor at each 



Masio Bt MAUN—Mnaie to sent by mail, tiie ezpenae being 
two oenta for erery foor onneee, or fraction theraoC. Peraona 
at a dtotance will find the conveyance a aaving of time and 
expenae In obtaining anppUea. Books oaa auo be aent at 
donbto ' 
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Haadel'a "Israel in Egypt" 

[la eonnaetion with the Hiulcal F«t(lnil.we rapiiot ftom an 
MrljTOlame of thil Journal our stUl flarUer attempt at a d%§- 
eriptlon of thta graat Ontorlo. The otha oratoriot of tbo 
Fwttfal am too fiuniliar and too wall appndatod to Tcqulxn 
any tnoh dMerlpdon.l 

It is always f^ood to inhale the bracing; moun- 
tain air of Handel. His music beats with the 
stronrr pulse of a wholesome humanitary, uni- 
Tersal feelin}(. He knows not how to be other- 
wise than stronj; ; — strongs in faith, in conception, 
and in will, and large in sympathies. Really, if 
you study him in his music (where alone it is fair 
to read the character of a musician), he is dne of 
the strongest and largest representative men of 
OQf race. He has expressed in the enduring form 
of Art, what the whole race in common needs to 
have expressed ;.he has done his full share to keep 
alive the noblest hopes, to strengthen the inmost, 
unsectarian faith, and to proniote the noblest 
destinies, of Man, the image of his Maker. Will 
not after ages look upon him as a sort of prophet ? 
— for surely it required a prophet so to illuminate 
and, as it were, revivify the grandest texts of 
Scripture, as he has done in his music : — Music, 
whicn alone solves the problem of A universal 
language. 

No theme ever seems too great for Handel. 
He moves at home among miracles ; he has music 
fit for Sinai and the passage of the Red Sea; and 
he perfectly reconciles miracle with humanity, — 
witk the deep common instincts of the race. In 
the bold certainty and inexbaustibleness of his 
inspirations, he calls i^p the image of the old 
prophet, who smote the rock, and the waters 
gushed forth. 

Perhaps our readers may not be wholly unin- 
terested by some feeble reminiscences (feeble 
indeed must all attempts in wordsbe to reproduce 
the impression of music I) of his great Oratorio 
— *|Israel in Egypt." The piece is mainly a 
series of colossal choruses, describing the plagues 
of Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the trium- 
phant deliTer^ of the Israelites, with great an- 
thems of praise built upon the song of Miriam. 
These are very individual and descriptive in their 
character, from the sublime to the sometimes (not 
offensively, grotesque. It is music to make one 
grow strong, as he sits and listens. The sentiment 
of the work is too great, too universal, for any but 
the ppnplest chofus treatment 

Seekmg in the natural world a type for the 
great choruses of "Israel in Egypt," we think of 
the solemn, tranqnil grandeur of our own ''White 
Mountains." It is almost exclusively a mountain 
chain of immense choruses, connected by some 
nigged passes of recitative, and a very few green 
vales or song into which we are permitted to 
peep. These choruses are all wonderful speci- 
mens, in their way, of most consummate musical 
treatment, whether in plain, solid counterpoint, or 
in all the intricacies and beautiful "hide-and- 
■eek" of fu|rue. But there is a poetic force of 
conception in them, that still more commends 
them. Each is unlike the others. Each per- 
fectly embodies a spiritual and an outward expe- 
rience, uttering an emotion, and painting an 
image or a scene. Hear "Israel in Egypt," and 
you will discover that there may be poetry, thei^ 
may be feelihg and dranw^tic pathos in the severe 
and, as many suppose, dry, cold, merely technical 
form of a strict fugue. • • • • 

There is no overture or orchestral introduction. 
The origin of the whole matter is simply and 
briefly laid open in two lines of recitative, (No. 
1.) by a tenor voice : Noto thtre arose a new king 
over Egypt which knew not Joeeph ; aiuf he $et over 
Israel toMh^naslers, to afflict them with burdens; 
and they made them serve with rigor. 

Here is the cause : now for the effect, irhich is 



Sortrayed on a vast and gloomy field in a great 
ouble chorus, or chorus for two choirs, (No. 2,) 
which is in C minor. In long, slow notes of six- 
four measure, the altos of the first choir begin, 
with their rich and sad low tones : And the chUd- 
ren of Israel sighed^ sighed, by reason of the bond- 
age' They pause two measures, which are filled 
up by the steady, heavv movement of the instru- 
ments, and then all toe finale voices of both 
choirs add, in unison : And their cry came up unto 
God. Another pause : then in shorter, equal 
notes, the sopranos climb the scale, an octave or 
more, by stages, with tenors accompanying, to 
the words: They oppressed them with hirdens and 
made them Merve, holding upon the high G on the 
word server while the altos echo the movement 
in their way, the sopranos adding emphatically 
twice, as they go on, with rigor: and then the 
basses fill all up below with the preceding figure : 
And their cry, jrc From this point all the choral 
floods swell onwards, and all the figures are min- 
gled together in those complicated forms of coun- 
terpoint, which, of course, it is useless to attempt 
to describe. Once it gives way, indeed, to the 
sighs with which the altos opened, this time with 
the full mournful harmony of all the voices ; one 
choir still utters the sighs at intervals, while voice 
after voice of the other begins again to roll in the 
burden of the second subject, They oppressed, jrc. 
which is soon rejoined in all the oasses in the 
third subject. And their cry, and all the subjects 
are worked up together as before. One more 
pause, and the chorus doees with a grand sim- 
plicity, by the whole mass of voices blending in 
a few bars of plain and solid harmony, in long- 
drawn notes, upon the words: And thetr cry came 
up, came up, %mio God, The grandeur of this 
chorus warns you of still greater grandeurs com- 
ing. Miracle begins not yet ; but here is the call, 
the deep, sufficient cause, the looking up for 
miracle. The mind is brought into a disposition 
to expect it — ^it is prepared fbr it by being made 
first to feel the Infinite within itself, — by being put 
in sympathy with the oppressed, and led with 
them to make the appeal from the natural to tbe 
supernatural, in obedience to that sense of justice 
and of order which relates us with both worlds. 
This chorus is the solemn portal by which Handel 
introduces us believingly into the realm of won- 
ders. 

Na 8. Recitative, tells of Moses and Aaron 
showinq signs, and tumittg the waters into blood ; 
which IS followed by the remarkable single cho- 
rus in^ G minor. They loath-ed to drink, whose 
fugal 'subiect, paoed from voice to voice, and 
multiplied througn all the forms of chromatic 
counterpoint, sickens expressively through the 
continually echoed interval of the extreme flat 
seventh." 

But firom this imagination of disgust we are 
soon humorously relieved by one of thoee pleasant 
freaks of Handel's happy fancy. Fi«»to 1 what 
frolicsome, grotesque hops and jumps between 
the figures of the violins I There is no mistaking 
the subject of the air (mexxo-soprano) which fol- 
lows this droll prelude : Thetr land brought forlk 
frogs ; yea, even m (heir kin^s chambers : how 
the voice prolongs and plays upon the first syl- 
lable of that wora chanwers ! The strain grows 
more sober at the thought of the cattle given 
over to the pestilence ; l>ut the frogs hop back 
in the aooompaniment, abd wind up with a merry 
ritomd. This hop-skip-and-jump song fitly pre- 
cedes the double chorus, No. 6, which is m the 
same vein, and happily suggests the univeradly 
pervading presence of the small plagne which it 
describes. He spake the word^ is uttered instrong 
unison of the male voices ; and there came oU 
manner of flks : answer the silvery sopranos and 
altos, with their light and airy hannony ; and the 



whole air swarms and shivers with the fine demi- 
semi-qoavers of the violins. The fiat and the 
image are several times repeated, now alter- 
nately and now in simultaneous distribution 
among the various voicea. The heat of the 
movement increases, till, at last, the orches- 
tral basses are stirred up from their depths, 
and roll along, like the roar of a fire across a 

I)rairie, to express the all-devouring plague of 
ocusta. Here is a succesa which one would have 
pronounced impossible in music. Another 
composer could not have handled such a concep- 
tion with any hope of not coming off flatly ridicu- 
lous ; but the Handelian health and vigor could 
riot in the full humor of the thought, and dare 
to paint the images so literally, without violating 
the diimity of Art It has lleen well suggested 
that Haydn doubtless "had been a cloee observer 
of this and other descriptive figures of Handel ; 
and it is very probable that he caught the idea of 
the sporting of the leviathan,the crawl of the worm, 
the bounding of the stag, the tread of the heavy 
beast, and other passages of dangerous precedent, 
from his great predecessor. 

Na 7. Now tne creative energy of our composer 
is thoroughly roused ; his resources are no more 
exhausted by this last effort than are the vials of 
the heavenly wrath. Look out for worse than 
locusts now ; a pure elemental tempest, a wholly 
awful and sublime type of destroying force. 
The orchestra arrests attention to thehnsh before 
a storm, with now and then a big rain drop, then 
pattering notes that increase thicker, till oot 
bursts the famous ''Hailstone Chorus." How 
simple, but terrifically graphic, in its movement I 
Fire^ mingled with the haSL ran along (he ground ! 
There is nothing intricate in its construction, 
the vocal masses are soon possessed by its ^ 
crackling momentum, and it almost "runs aJoog" 
of itself. 

. No. 8. As opposite from the last as possible is 
the next chorus : He sent a thick darkness. The 
dull, groping, chromatic harmony with which the 
instruments prepare the thought, is as far from 
commonplace as the most modem modulations of 
Spohr or Mendelssohn, and almost makes yoa 
shudder. Voice after voice, uttering separately 
litde fragments of the sentence in recitative style, 
make the bewilderment appalling ; and how pal- 
pable that darkness, when the instruments at last 
drop away, and in distinct unison the bass voices 
pronounce : which might be felt 1 

Next follow two choruses so strongly and hap- 
pily contrasted, as to be complements to one 
another. No. 9 is a double fugue, or fugue with 
two subjects : He smote all the first bom iyEmpL 
From the first orchestral chord, it smites with a 
terrible emphasis ; and the voice-parts writhe and 
struggle in their tough and angry embrace, like 
the splinters of an oak twisted Sy lightning ; after 
a while they drop the fugue form and all smite 
together with the instruments ; but the movement 
passes off in a spiral whirlwind ^strongest natural 
typeof force) asit came on. This is in the key of 
A minor; and the minor mood, if it is usually 
sofi and tearful, yet admits of more modulations 
of a hard expression than the major. Tleasant 
as our bland Itelian summer after pinching No- 
vember blasts is the blithe, smooth, pastoral style 
of chorus No. 10 : But as for His people. He led 
them forlk Uks sheep. It is a cheerful Andante in 
G. The first danse is given with a degree of 
bold exultation ; the second, ^e led ^m, is sung 
in soft, smooth, flowing cadence, sustaining the 
last note, throagh several bars, first by the altos^ 
then by the sopranos, and so on— a serene and 
lovely picture; the tiiird clause: He brought 
them out with silver and gold, is one of thoee dear 
and simple fugues, which the mind easily fbllowa 
bj the sense of hearing, without the aid of the 
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eye to trace oat ita intricacies on paper ; and was 
not strong Handel in his glory wnen he broagbt 
all the voices together upon the words : There 
was not one feeble person among their tribes f 
What a feeling of strength and unanimity there 
is in it 1 **NoT one, not one," sounds like the 
ring of grounded arms along^ vast line of infan- 
try ; from end to end of the whole line, we are 
one, we are all here I No. 11, Chorus: Egypt 
was glad when they departed, is a fugue in A mi- 
nor,though the strange intervals and modulations 
make you doubt the key continually. (It is writ- 
ten in one ot the old ecclesiastical, or Greek 
modes, and you have a cold sense of barbaric 
antiquity in listening*to the crude and sometimes 
cruel harmonies.) The whole has, it must be 
confessed, a dreary and ambiguous expression. 
It closes with the words, ^ear fell upon them, by a 
half cadence on the dominant instead of the key- 
note, leaving a painfully-unfinished, unresolved 
feeling. Perhaps, as the writer before cited 
suggests, Handel meant this chorus to describe 
"the doubtful or equivocal willingness or gladness 
of Egypt for Israel's departure." 

No. 12. Here, as in frequent later instances, 
the full force of a double chorus is employed on 
a brief sentence of narrative, or introductoir text, 
instead of a recitative for a single voice. In long 
Grave measure, fortissimo, in the natural key, the 
voices all pronounce : He rebuked the Red Sea ; 
then all is silent, and in a whisper, resolving into 
the harmony of £ flat, they all add : and it was 
dri-edup. Once more the rebuke is givert for- 
tissimo, in the last key, and the whispered effect 
ends in G minor. Brief, bold, impressive as a 
thunder-clap echoed on the mountains 1 The 
contrast of keys adds much to the startling 
etfect. 

What follows (No. 13) is worthy of the impos- 
ing announcement. It is another of those great 
musical miracles, with a miracle for its subject, 
the descriptive double chorus : He led tJiem through 
the deep, as through a wilderness. It is one of the 
most difficult and complicated choruses in its struc- 
ture, full of fragments of melody or roulades, run- 
ning in all directions, yet all tending so sensibly 
to one end, that the effect of the whole is easily 
intelligible to one who cannot analyze it. He 
led them through the deep, forms the first musical 
theme, which is a stately, firm ascent (of bass 
voices and instruments in unison) from the key- 
note as high as the fourth, then dropping on the 
word deep to the fifth below, to commence the 
ascent anew from that "deeper deep," and rise 
again to the same height It is in quadruple 
measure, a quarter note to each syllable. As the 
tenor voices take up the same stately movement, 
the violins lead off the second theme in scatter- 
ing streamlets of semi-quaver runs and roulades, 
like the **mingling of many waters ;" and bits of 
these the several voice-parts catch and imitate, 
to the words : as through a wilderness, A very 
wilderness indeed, and yet a most harmonious 
one, of melody I for all the while the steady, 
stately, ponderous ascent of the first theme : He 
led them through, heard in some Mrt, gives uni- 
formity and providential, sure direction to the 
multitudinous and seemingly bewildering move- 
ment. 

No. 14. How opposite the next ! In ponder- 
oas octaves the double-basses of the orchestra 
b^in to heave and roll in unwearied triplets (key 
of C minor) ; the other instruments adding all 
their strength to the terrible narrative of the 
vdices, whicn they chant in plain syllabic counter- 
point: But the tcaters overwhelmed their enemies! 
The relentless billows roll and rage with nnabated 
furv to the end,while the voices again and asain, 
in breathless awe and wonder, simply tell the 
terrible facts without comment, that there is not 
one, no, not one of (hem lefl. The surging sea of 
harmony swallows up all other thoughts even of 
the most careless listener, as the Red Sea swal- 
lowed up the hosto of Pharoah. And Handel was 
the Moses "who stretched forth his hand that the 
waters might come." 

Nos. \b and 16. Anotberof thoee short double 
chorus sentences : And Israel saw thai great work 
that the Lord did upon the Egyptians ; and the 
peo]^ feared the lAjrd ; and the very solemn, 
I 



antique, church-like harmony, in long equal notes, 
of the chorus : and believed Ae Lord and his ser- 
vant Moses, close the miraculous display and 
the first part of the oratorio. In the severe 
absence of rhythmic variety, this chorus charms by 
the wonderful wealth of harmony. Its religious 
and profound composure, monotonous as it ipight 
seem to many, is singularly welcome to the soul 
of the true listener, after the faculties have been . 
so long kept on the stretch by this astounding 
accumulation of chorus upon chorus flike "Ossa 
upon Pelion"), each a vivid tone-translation, 
palpable to one of our senses, of an outward 
miracle. 

Here then let us rest awhile, and take advan- 
tage of a short interval between the parts, to think 
over what has passed before us. £ach present 
moment of those thick-coming wonders was so 
all-absorbing, that tllought had no liberty of 
looking back or forward. We onlv felt the past 
and coming in the present ; felt the unity and 
natural development throughout ; felt what it is 
the property of all high Art, like every heavenly 
inspiration, to make us feci, namely that kind of 
consciousness above time, to which "a day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years are as one 
day." • 

Think, in the first place, of the bold, unprece- 
dented and gigantic plan, which could have en- 
tered no other head than Handel's to conceive, 
still less to execute, for the musical illustration of 
so immense a subject. The music of the first part 
has been nearly all descriptive ; and the objects 
described, miracles, with their accompanying 
emotions. Later composers, since the great 
development of orchestral resources, have given 
us admirable specimens of descriptive instrumental 
music, like the "Pastoral Symphony," the accom- 
paniments to the "Creation," the overture to 
"William Tell," &c. But Handel paints us his 
stupendous pictures mainly through the instru- 
mentality of a vast choral multitude of voices, 
eking out the effect with only such secondary 
suggestions as he could draw from the meagre (to 
borrow a term from painting) almost monochro- 
matic orchestras of his time. He wields the vocal 
masses to harmonize and 8piritua]ize,and lift above 
all sense of mere physical jugglery, those old 
Mosaic wonders, which it is dangerous for human 
faculties to attempt to realize too vividly, lest in 
so doing we degrade them. 

Think, too, of the extreme literalness and 
< , minuteness with which hefears not to take up and 
treat mean, ridiculous or repulsive images and 
sensations. Clad in thick proof of sound health 
and humor, he takes ns suely through all this. 
He so blends the piquant individuality of his 
small creatures with the aU-pervadingness of the 
plague, so tempers the actual with the ideal, as 
fairly to conciliate, and more than conciliate our 
imagination. In a word, he succeeds where 
another would have been a fool for his pains. 
He is Handel still, the sublime artist, though he 
have the homeliest sitters. Frogs and lice and 
commonplace predicaments oannot reduce him 
into even mcHnentary equality with commonplace 
men. 

It is also worthy of remark, how the character 
of the music rises with the gradation of the 
plagues. Putrid water, frogs, and files and lice, 
devouring locusts, "fire mingled with the hail," 
darkness "which might be felt," death, and the 
overwhelming flood : — here is a literal ascent 
from plagues literal and mean, and shaming and 
annoying, to higher and higher types of doom, 
more spiritual, and elemental, and sublimely 
terrible. And Handel understood and reproduced 
it When men violate the truth and morality of 
nature,the first reaction or penalty comes in forms 
that irritate, disgust and shame us ; moral cor- 
ruption feels its own natural consequences, and 
sees its own material image in these same little 
animated forms of uncleanness. As the sin goes 
on deepening, darkness comes, and death and 
elemental chaos ; colossal shadows, and the blasts 
and lightnings, and abysses of impersonal, relent- 
less, elemental fary smite the soul with spiritual 
awe, the terrors of the Infinite. We know not 
what "interior" or ^^aecond sense" the great inter- 
j prefer by oorrespondeoce, the seer Swedenborg, 



found in the order of the plagues of Egypt; but 
we doubt if he could have stated fhe spiritual 
side and moral of the matter more completely 
than Handel renders it in the emotional language 
of this great choral music, at the same time that 
he keeps so close to the material image. 

(ConelnaloB next time.) 
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Franz Schubert's Symphony in C Xigor. 

BY BOBBRT SCHUMANN. 

The masician who visits Vienna fi:>r the first time 
may perhaps be able to amuse himself for a while with 
the festive bustle in the streets, and have, most like- 
ly, remained standing in astonishment before tlie 
Stephan^urm, bat he will soon be reminded that, 
not far off, there is a churchyard more important to 
him than all the other sights of which the city can 
boast, and where two of the greatest men who ever 
exercised his art, repose at a few paces' distance from 
each other. Many a young mosician has, no doubt, 
like myself, after the first few days spent in noi«e and 
hustle, wandered forth to the W&hringer churchyard, 
to lay his offering of flowers upon the two mres, 
even though it were only a wild rosebush, such as I 
found planted on the grave of Beethoven. Franz 
Schubert's resting-place was unadorned. A fervent 
wish of my life was fulfilled, and I contemplated for 
a long time the two sacred graves, almost envying 
him~a certain Connt O'Donnell, if I am not mista- 
ken—who lies between the two. To look a great 
man in the face or to grasp his hand is perhaps one 
of those things which everybody most desires. It 
has not fallen to my lot to greet, while living, the two 
artists whom I reverenced most of all those of mod- 
em times ; and, therefore, after having visited their 
graves, I would have given anything to have had 
near me some one closely related to either of them, 
especially one of their brothers, I thought. It struck 
mo, on my way home, that Schubert's brother Fer- 
dinand, whom the composer, as I knew, greatly es- 
teemed, was still living. I quickly sought him out, 
and, from the bust near Schubert's grave, found he 
resembled his brother; he was smaller, but strongly 
built, with honesty and music stamped on his face. 
He knew me by my veneration for his brother — a 
veneration I had often publicly expressed — and told 
and showed me many things, of which, with his per- 
mission, a great deal was inserted, some time ago, 
under the title ReHqtu'en in the Zeittchrift. At last 
ho allowed me to see some of the treasures of Frans 
Schubert's compositions still in his possession. The 
riches thus heaped up made me shudder with pleas- 
ure. Where was I to begin— where end ? Among 
other things ho pointed ont the scores of several sym- 
phonies, many of which have never been heard at all, 
having, in fact, been thought toodiflicnlt and redand- 
ant, and laid (on one side. A person must know 
Vienna and tlie peculiar circumstances auending its 
concerts, as well as the difficulties there are in as- 
sembling the moans for more than ordinarily great 
performances, in order to understand how, in the 
place where Schubert lived and worked, only his 
songs, and few or none of his greater instrumental 
works are ever heard. Who can say how lo^ the 
symphony, of which we are now speaking, would 
have lain in dust and darkness, had i not soon come 
to an understanding with Ferdinand Schubert that he 
should send it to the directors of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipsic, or to the artist [Mendelssohn] 
who conducts thom, and whose sharp glance not even 
modestly budding, beauty, mu«h less beauty so appa- 
rent and brilliant, can escape. Thus it came to pass 
that the business was effected. The symphony was 
forwarded to Leipsic ; it was heard and understood ; 
it was heard again, and Joyously, almost universally, 
admired. The active firm of Breitkopf and H&rtel 

fmrehased the copyright of the work, and so it now 
ies before ns in parts, and perhaps will soon lie in 
score, just as, for the profit and pleasure of mankind, 
we desired. 

I say distinctly, whoever does not know this svm^ 
phony, knows yet but very little of Schubert. This 
may, after what Schnb6rt has already presented to 
Art, appear almost incredible praise.' It has so often 
been said, to the annoyance of composers : "Abstain 
from ideas of symphonies-after Beethoven" ; and it 
is partly true that, with the exception of some hw 
rare orchestral works of importance, which, however, 
are more particularly interesting as a means of judg- 
ing of the grradnal development of the talent of those 
who composed them, and have not exercised a deci- 
sive influence upon the masses, or the progress of 
other similar works, roost of the rest are only flat re- 
flectioiis of Beethoven's style ; for we make no ac- 
count of tiiose lame and wearisome manufacturers^ of 
symphonies, who possessed the power of imitating 
tolerably well the powder and perukes of Haydn and 
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Mozart, withoat the head suitable to them. Berlioz 
belongs to Franco, and is only mentioned now and 
then ail an interesting foreigner and madcap. What 
I had thought and hoped, that Schubert — who, steady 
in his forms, and full of fancy and variety, had al- 
ready exhibited himself in so many other kinds of 
composition — would also attack the symphony from 
his point of view, and would hit the placei, whence 
and through which the masses were to be reached, 
has most triumphantly come to pass. Most certain- 
ly he never thought of endeavonng to continue Beet- 
hoven's Ninth Symphony, but, as an industrious ar- 
tist, created nninterrupte<!ly from out his own mind, 
one symphony after another ; and that the world is 
DOW madeucquainted with his seventh, without hav- 
ing viewed his gradual development, and the sympho- 
nies preceding the one in question, is perhaps the 
only thing which could cause any regret at its pub- 
lication, and occasion the work to be misunderstood. 
Perhaps the bolt will soon be withdrawn from the 
others ; the smallest among them will always possess 
its importance in relation to Franz Schubert ; in fact, 
the Viennese symphony-copyists need not seek so 
very far the laurel needed by them, since it lies heap- 
ed up in Ferdinand Schubert's study, in one of the 
suburbs of the city. This would be a wreath worth 
presenting. But it is often thus: when people in 

Vienna speak, for instance, of , they never end 

in their praise of their Franz Schubert ; when they 
are among themselves, neither the one nor the other 
is reckoned of much importance by them . But, how- 
ever this may be, let us now revel in the spiritual 
abundance which gushes out of this precious work. 
It is true that this same Vienna, with its Stephans' 
thurm, its beautiful women, its public magniflcence, 
and girdled by the Donau with innumerable bands, 
stretching into the blooming plain, which gradually 
rises to a higher and higher mountain range— this 
Vienna, with all its remembrances of the greatest 
German masters, must be a fruitful soil for the fancy 
of the musician. Frequentlv, when contemplating it 
from the lofty mountains, I have thought how Beet- 
hoven's eve must many a time have wandered fitfully 
towards the distant range of Alps; how Mozart must 
often have followed dreamily the course of the Donau, 
which everywhere seems to vanish in bush and for- 
est ; and how Father Haydn must also have often 
looked at the Stqthatuthurm, shaking his head the 
while at such a giddy height. 

Let the reader bring together and envelope in a 
slight catholic cloud of incense the pictures of the 
Donau, the ^q}hansthunnf and the distant Alpine 
range, and he will have a picture of Vienna itself, 
and, when once the charming landscape stands living- 
]y before him, chords will be touched which otherwise 
would never have resounded within his breast. On 
hearing Schubert's symphony, and the clear, bloom- 
ing, and romantic life it contains, the city rises up be- 
fore me more plainly than ever, and it becomes once 
more perfectly evident to me how it is that such works 
can be produced in exactly such a place. I will not 
endeavor to give the symphony a folio ; the differ- 
ent periods of ago vary too much in their tastes, and 
the youth of eighteen often perceives in a piece of 
music an event affecting the entire world, wher» a 
man sees only an occurrence relating to a single 
country, while the musician has thougV.t neither of 
the one nor the other, but simplv gave his best music, 
the music he had in his heart, but that the external 
world, to-day brilliant and to-morrow gloomy, often 
penetrates the mind of the poet and musician^ is a 
fact the reader must believe, as well ae that more than 
simply beautiful song, more than mere grief and joy, 
such as music has already expressed in a hundred 
different ways, lies concealed in this symphony ; nay, 
to grant it leads us to a region where we canno^ re- 
member ever to have been, we have only to bear such 
a symphony. We find in it, besides masterly tech- 
nics musical skill of composition, life in every vein, 
tbe most delicate gradation of coloring, significance 
everywhere, and the sharpest exprtesion oflndividu- 
al points, while, finally difftised over the whole is the 
romantic hue we have previously met in Frens Schu- 
bert And then the heavenly length of the sympho- 
ny, like a thick novel in four volumes of Jean Paul, 
for instance, who also can never end, and that for 
the best reason, in order to let the reader afterwards 
create for himself. How does this feeling of riches 
everywhere refresh us, while, with others, we have 
always to fear the end, and are so frequently grieved 
at bemg deceived. It would be impossible to imag- 
ine whence Schubert obtained such playful, brilliant, 
and masterly power of treating an orehestre, did we 
not know that this symphony was preceded by six 
othen, and that he wrote it in the most mature vigor 
of manhood.* It must, at all events, be accounted 
an extraordinary instance of talent, that a man who, 
during his lifetime, heard so few of his instrumental 

• Written on tbe More are the words: "Maxeh 1828." 
Behubeit died In the November fbUowiog. 



works performed, should have been capable of train- 
ing so peculiarly each instrument, as well as the com- 
bined mass of the orchestra, so that they often sound 
like separate human voices and a chorus. This simi- 
larity with the human voice I have never met with, in 
so surprising and deceptive a degree, in the works of 
any other composer, except Beethoven's ; it is exact- 
ly the reverse of Meyerbeer's treatment of the sing- 
ing voice. The perfect independence of the sympho- 
ny, as far as Beethoven is concerned, affords another 
proof of its manly origin. Let the reader here re- 
mark how correctly and wisely Schubert's genius is 
displayed. Conscious of his more modest capabili- 
ties, he avoids any imitation of the grotesque forms 
and bold relations with which we meet in Beethoven's 
later compositions ; he gives us a work of the most 
graceful form, and yet interwoven in a novel manner, 
never departing too Tar from the middle point, and al- 
ways returning to it. Such must be the opinion of 
every one who has frequently studied the symphony. 
In the commencement, it is true, its brilliant charac- 
ter, novelty of instrumentation, breadth of form, 
charming alternation of the life of the feelings, and 
the completely new world into which we are trans- 
ported, must embarrass many a person, as the first 
glance at something unusual always does*; but even 
then there still remains the agreeable feeling which 
we experience, for instance, after a tale of fairy-land 
or magic ; we are quite convinced that the composer 
was master of his story, and that the connection will 
in time become clear to us. This sentiment of secu- 
rity is produced at the outset, by the gorgeously ro- 
mantic introduction, although everything then ap- 
peara enveloped in mystery. Completely new, too, 
IS the transition from this to the Allegro; the tempo 
seems not to be altered, and we are landed, we know 
not how. To analyze the separate movements would, 
gratify neither ourselves nor any one else ; it would 
be necessary to transcribe the entire symphony to give 
an idea of the novel character pervsiding it. I can- 
not, however, part without a word for the second 
movement, which appeals to us with such touching 
tones. There occurs in it a passage — ^where a horn 
summons us as from the distance — ^which appeara to 
me to have come from some other sphere. Everv 
one listens in silence as if a heavenly spirit were steal- 
ing through the'orchestre. 

The symphony produced among us an effect pro- 
duced by no work since those of Beethoven. Artists 
and amateurs nnited in its praise ; and from the mas- 
ter, who had the work studied so carefully that the 
result was most magnificent, I heard some observa- 
tions which I would fain have been able to convey to 
Schubert, as they would, probably, have caused him 
the greatest pleasure. It will he years, perhaps, before 
the symphony is firmly established in Germany, but 
there is no danger that it will be forgotten or neglect- 
ed ; it bears in itself the germ of eternal youth. 

My visit to the churchyard, which reminded me of 
a relation of the deceased composer, rewarded me 
doubly ; my firat reward I received on the day in 
question. I found upon Beethoven's grave — a steel 
pen, which I have religiously preserved. Only on 
festive occasions, like the present, do I use it ; may 
what has flowed from it prove interesting to my 
readers. 



For Dwlght's Journal of Muslo. 

Xnfic in CincinnatL 
III. 

Of the other two societies, the '*Maenner-Chor" and 
the "Harmonic Society^" I have missed the concert 
of the second by my own fault ; and of the six nights 
of the opera season — ^yea, regular opera — given by 
the former, I was able to be present at but three, 
hearing Straddia twice and Masanieflo once. La 
Dame Blanche, the third opera, Lvas prevented from 
hearing either night, much to my regret. 

To give operas successfully requires large and va- 
ried forces. And the Maenner-Chor has them. It 
has not only splendid choruses, but fine soloists. I 
have not often heard the "briganti" in StradeUa sing 
their parts better, and the action was almost unex- 
ceptionable. This is saying much, especially as I 
very distinctly remember the first night of this opera 
at the Theatre Royal at Munich. The choruses in 
both opens were magnificent, aqd the costumes 
splendid. I may state as a fact, and I think it might 
be set down as a remarkable fact, that the conscions- 
ness of seeing operas performed by amateurs very 
xarely obtruded itself, and then only for moments. 
Most of the credit for such an admirable state of 



things is due to the conductor of the Maenner-Chor, 
Mr. Barub, who acted as musical director and stage- 
manager at the same time. Considering the fact 
that the orchestra employed do not habitually play 
together, and that they were to accompany choruses 
of singers not habitually "^rforming with an orches- 
tra, the fa£t that they sometimes played their accom- 
paniments too loudly may be excused. It is less ex- 
cusable in pieces where a solo-singer, not unused to 
the%tage,as Mme. Rotter wa9,is to be accompanied. 
However, I am not writing to detract in the least 
from the very brilliant character of the performan- 
ces. A goodly portion of praise is due, likewise, to 
the members themselves and their energetic presi- 
dent, Mr. FuHRM ANN. Not without much love for 
their work could they have done so well, and it is 
surely a bright sign of the love for art, to see so large 
a company of male and female performers devoting 
themselves to the hard work of studying and produc- 
ing operas . 

From what has been said it appears that the name 
"Maenner-Chor" is a misnomer, the Society, which 
was at first a men's society of the genus Liedertafel, 
having yean ago called in female voices, and so real' 
ly become a Choral-society. They have now given 
Cincinnati five seasons of opera, which, considering 
the dearth of operatic music "Out West,"was deserv- 
ing of all praise. It is understood that they are to 
bring out either the "Seasons" or the "Messiah" next 
winter. 

The Harmonic Society gave a concert in which 
they performed — also under the direction of Mr. 
Barus~the first part of the "Messiah" and Rom- 
berg's "Song of the Bell." Concerning this pro- . 
gramme I must repeat what'on several occasions I said 
in your columns before, that parts of master-pieces 
are like the torsos, beautiful, but unsatisfactory. Why 
second-class works like Romberg's, however ttierito- 
rious they may be, are performed in preference to 
works of genius, is a question which the conductor 
and the members may be better able to answer, than 
I can. Certain it is that with the inexhaustible 
riches of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Gade, something better 
might be studied than Romberg, even of the same 
difficulty with his "Song of the Bell." 

It seems to be a general feature *of concert pro- 
grammes in this country to avoid Bach. People 
who have had opportunities of hearing much of him 
in Germany, or who have had the good fortune to be 
admitted to those delightful concerts for mixed chorus, 
whilom conducted by Mr. Dresel in the Mercantile 
Library Hall and elsewhere, or who have attended 
his concerts in Boston, cannot help regretting it. 
Nor does Robert Franz seem to be known : and of 
Schubert's songs, as well as his piano pieces, only a 
few familiar ones are introduced. 

Mr. Andres promises a concert for May 4th ; and 
Mr. Barub sometime last winter opened the Cincin- 
nati Musical Institute. Another fact in the musical 
life of the city must not be omitted ; Anschutz, Gro- 

ver, and their splendid opera, were here for- a short 
season, though not attended — unfortunately for him 
—by your friend. *t 

■ ■ •■^ ■ ■ 

Beethoven and the Vftrionfl Editions of his 

Worki. 

Beethoven^ Works in tho Xdltkm publiihod by Baimopr h 

Habzsl. 

BY OTTO JAHir.* 
[CondniMd from page 37.] 

Although, therefore, the editions published 
under Beethoven's own eye are not quite free 
from errors, they furnish an important addition 
to our authorities, nay, more, they may decide a 
point even in opposition to the autograph copy 
and the revised copy. This is proved by the one 
fact that the revision of the proofs was also a re- 
vision of the composition, because, under certain 

• Tranilatod, by J. Y. BtiMiniAir, from the original Di* 
Qrenzbotm. 
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circumstances, it was in tbem alone that the com- 
position coo^d be finally corrected. A remarka- 
ole, and, in every respect, interesting instance of 
this, is furnished by the Violin Concerto (0|>. 61 J. 
Beethoven had written the latter for the clever 
violinist, Clement, as is proved by the jocular 
title of the autograph copy : 

"Concerto per clemenza pour Clement, primo 
Yiolino e Direttore al teatro a Vienna, dal L. 
T. Bthven, 1806." 

Clement played the Concerto for the first time at 
his ^nefit-concert, on the 28rd December, 1806. 
Now the autofpraph copy of the score contains a 
threefold, version of the solo part .In its refzular 
place in the score that part is written as Beetho- 
ven originally conceived it. Ue possessed a suf* 
ficient technical knowledge of stringed instru- 
ments to be enabled to judge what would be 
practicable and effective m certain cases ; but a 
thorough virtuoso brings to bear upon the rela- 
tion between difficulties and effect, and upon the 
employment of special means for a special end, a 
standard of judgment obtained by varied practi- 
cal experience, and, where his own playing is in- 
volved, dpubts and wishes springing from his in- 
dividual position as an artist It is evident that, 
previously to the performance, Beethoven care- 
fully went through and discussed with Clement 
the Concerto in its finished state ; that Clement 
gave him his opinion as to what struck him as 
unsuitable generally, or, at any rate as far as his 
own playing went, and proposed certain altera- 
tions ; and that it is to tnis we owe a new version 
of the solo part written in a separate line under 
the score, and invariably showing that the com- 
poser had in his mind the practical violinist, de- 
sirous of achieving the greatest effects with the 
Qtmoet possible certainty, that is to say : by the 
easiest technical means best adapted to the na- 
ture of the instrument and his own mode of play. 
That Beethoven yielded so much to Clement is 
a fresh proof that he entertained a high opinion 
of him, and, as it was thus altered, the Concerto 
was probably performed. But when it was on 
the eve of publication, Beethoven felt some scru-* 
plee about approving all Clement's readings, and, 
therefore, wrote down in a new line over the 
score a third version, which partly re-adopts the 
original ideas, and partly makes use of the second 
arrangement, but also introduces completely new 
alterations. Doubts might certainly be now en- 
tertained as to^ which version was the proper one, 
<were it not that we possess the edition published 
under Beethoven's own supervision, and correct- 
ed by himself, and as this follows the version last 
mentioned, there can be no longer any doubts 
that this is the final form fixed upon as such by 
Beethoven, and that the others can lay claim to 
DO more than an historical interest. 

Even where there is an abundance of critical 
materials, we itill meet with certain passages 
which give rise to doubts and scruples, to be 
solved by internal evidence alone, and necessita- 
ting a sort of conjectural criticism. Such is the 
case, for instance, where Beethoven has made al- 
terations in the work as a whole, and introduced 
them also into the principal parts or the leading 
passage, but, as may so easily happen with afker 
corrections, has forgotten that such alter- 
ations indispensably require other corrections, 
in order that the connection and agree- 
ment of the separate portions of the work 
may be preserved. The orisinal manuscript, 
under these circumstances, shows obviouslv where 
subsequent alterations have been made, and 
where the first reading, which no longer agrees 
with the rest, has been allowed to remain ; it can, 
also, point out where a somewhat too striking 
discrepancy has been unskilfully got over, in the 
printed copy, by an officious correction ; but in 
what manner Beethoven would have carried out 
his alteration through every detail is something 
which can only be guessed at, and the critical ed- 
itor must, therefore, afVer carefully weighing in 
his mind all the facts, decide accormng to proba- 
bility. 

This is not the place to point out and to dis- 
cuss what has been gained, in the new edition, 
for particular works by systematicallj turning to 
critical account existing jnateriab ; it is merely 



requisite to show clearly that a necessary and 
important task of this kind had to be accomplish- 
ed. The result cannot be doubtful, when the 
task is undertaken with so earnest a will, with 
such valuable authorities, and with such decided 
talent. Very few pieces will remain entirely 
without corrections, while in the case of very 
many, even of the greater and best known ones, 
the corrections will be both numerous and im- 
portant As to what may be important in this 
respect, opinions will, it is true, vary. A false 
chord, of which the musician quietly disposes as a 
fault of the engraver, may excite grave doubts in 
the mind of the dilettante^ so that the correction of 
it is for him a matter of no slight moment ; signs 
regardinjp; the style of execution, ties, dote, &c., 
may strike the latter as trifles, though his con- 
ception and performance not unfrequently de- 
pend upon them, and a correction of this kind 
may throw an extraordinary light upon a subject 
in the case even of a professional, while, there- 
fore, the new edition can boast of e<nreetwn$ of all 
sorts, it is, above all, an essential step in advance 
that they are autheniiCf and that we may rely 
upon the text, thus given, as one critically trust- 
worthy. 

The critical mode of proceeding being what it 
is, it is highly interesting to be enabled to follow 
it ; it is important to know what sources of infor- 
mation have been available for every piece, and 
what use has been made of them. To satisfy 
this want, arrangements have been made for the 
publication of supplementary critical articles, in 
which detailed information will be given of all 
questions that may arise on this head. A careful 
list has been made of the autograph manuscripts, 
of the copies, and of the original impressions 
which were available in each separate instance ; 
of their nature, and value ; of the use made of 
them ; and of everything concerning them that 
could be considered remarkable, each necessary 
particular is recorded; and separate passages, 
too, in any way critically interesting, are espec- 
ly pointed out By this method, there has been 
collected a rich stock of materials, which, judi- 
ciously edited, is able to answer and satisfy all 
questions of criticism, and fix the proper reading, 
without producing weariness and bewilderment 
by a loaa of superfluous variations. 

The searching examination to which Beetho- 
ven's works, as handed down to us, have been 
subjected, has cleared up, moreover, many points 
relating to another difficult question, namely : 
the chronology of those works. We know that it 
has become the custom for composers to distin- 
guish their compositions, according to the order 
in which they are printed, with a continuous 
series of "Op." ''numDers." These, however, fur- 
nish only an uncertain and vacillating guide for 
deciding matters of chronology. Even when the 
order of the series, is scrupulously preserved — 
which it is not in Beethoven's case — it marks, at 
most, the order in which the works were publish- 
ed, and does not mark even this accurately when 
different publishers bring out works of the same 
composer simultaneously. The time of publica- 
tion, however, is not even approximately given, 
since musical publications bear no date ; we can- 
not guess what period intervenes between each 
work and the succeeding one, nor can we gather 
whether the publication^ proceeded quickly or 
slowly, or whether it varied at various epochs. 
Yet the solution 4f these material questions is by 
no means devoid of interest, for we leam there- 
from what position the composer occupied with 
ihe public, what influence his works were able to 
obtain, and actually did obtain, under certain 
definite conditions of time. We find ourselves 
consequently left in the lurch as to the time when 
the various works were written, for this is decid- 
ed neither by the "Op." number, nor by the year 
of publication. Accidents of all -kinds may de- 
lay or hasten the publication of a work ; grand 
and important >compoeitions are frequently kept 
bacdc for a considerable period, while smaller ones 
are quickly engraved ; sometimes foi^otten works 
are tardily brought forward again, and aj^ain, 
only that portion which the composer has finished 
is engraved. All these contingencies exerted an 
influence upon Beethoven, and so, the task of de- 



termining the time at which the various works 
were written and that at which they were pub- 
lished, is ofUn a difficult one. In a critical re- 
vision of his works, however, this question, like 
every other, had to be met, and it was highly de- 
sirable that the new edition should contain as 
much trustworthy information as could possibly 
be procured about it. 

Beethoven had a habit, though, unfortunately, 
there were many exceptions to it of marking up- 
on his clean copies the date of his writing them, 
sometimes doing so with great precisencss. Thus, 
for instance, at the beginning of the B flat major 
Pianoforte Trio (Op. 97J, he has written "March 
Srd, 1811," and, at the conclusion, "finished the 
26th March, 1811," adding subsequentiy "sent to 
the engraver, the 11th June, 1816." In not a 
few cases, therefore, an examination of the auto- 
graph manuscript, or of a copy thus annotated by 
Beethoven, has furnished dependable information 
as to the time when a work was written : but it 
is not every orignial manuscript which has such 
notices marked upon it, while frequentlv no orig- 
inal manuscripts exist at all. Nevertheless, in 
yety many cases, by the combined aid of other 
authorities and data, the time at which a work 
was written may, if it cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty or great probabilitv, at least 
be brought within narrower limits, an.a approxi- 
matively fixed. The most important aids m this 
matter are Beethoven's Note-Books (SkUxef^ 
BUcher). Beethoven was accustomed to jot down 
upon a number of sheets of paper bound togeth- 
er, not only notions and ideas, as they struck him, 
but the separate motives, passages, and tnms of 
the compositions on which he happened to be en- 

§agcd, working out and recasting them, one after 
he other, with indefatigable industry ; and, as he 
generally had several works in progress at one 
and the same time, the numerous sketches for 
the various compositions constantiy run through, 
and side by side with, each other. Beethoven 
himself obviously valued these sketches. He 
preserved and had them bound up in their origi- 
nal order. Such a note-book affords not only^ a 
vivid picture of his labors, but supplies actual in- 
formation of what compoeitions he was working 
on at a particular date. If it is possible to deter- 
mine by any other authority the date of some of 
the compositions sketched out; or if any incident- 
al notices elsewhere point to a certain time — and, 
as a rule, such landmarks are not wanting — we 
are enabled to fix the date, of the remaining com- 
positions with tolerable certainty. Had reainma- 
ole precaution been taken to preserve the Note- 
BooKs in as complete a form as possible, we 
should have now possessed invaluable^ materials 
towards a knowledge of the history and the art 
of the great master ; but they have been dispers- 
ed and lost leaf by leaf, and it is 'only with great 
trouble and by good luck that the investigator 
can obtain the scattered remains that be requires 
for his task. 

Of decisive weight in fixing the time when a 
work was written is occasionally the period of its 
first performance. Many compositions were writ- 
ten for a special reason ; many a concert derived 
all biM attractiveness from the performance of new 
compoations; and many works are of such a kind 
that of necessity they found their wa]jr to the pub- 
lic immediately after they were terminated. The 
period therefore of the caoses ilhich gave rise to 
them and of their first performance, enables qs to 
form an idea of the time at which they wisre writ- 
ten, though great care is always needed in such 
calculations. Thus, to take a case in point Col- 
lin's Coriolanui was performed for the first time 
on the 24th November, 1808, while Beethoven's 
overture was kiot written until subsequently for a 
performance in 1807. Finally— ]e%nng out of 
consideration the indications affords by casual 
remarks in letters, and by literarjr aids oi a simi- 
lar kind — the particulars of the time of publica- 
tion, are so far of importance, that, at any rate, 
they fix the latest date beyond which we must 
not go^ and. this may be a matter of moment es- 
pecially with the earlier works. Trustworthy 
facts of this description are to be obtained onlv 
by laboriously and minutely searching through 
play-bills and concert-bills ; annolincements and 
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advertiflements in magazines and newspapers; 
and in fact the corners and dost-heaps of litera- 
tnre, ipeat care and minuteness being requisite 
to arrive at sure results. What can Ee done hj 
these means for the chronology of Beethoven's 
works yi\\\ be shown bj Alexander Thayer, who 
has devoted himself to the certain and uncondi- 
tional demonstration of the truth with the genu- 
ine and enduring enthusiasm of the indefatigable 
investigator, in which character he has done some 
wonderful things in the way of research. 
(Ooneloiion ntxt tine.) 



Otto Dresel's Oono«rta in Philadelphia. 

Daring the first week of the month Mr. Dretel 
gave, for the "first time, four concerts in Philadelphia, 
before large audiences In the Foyer of the Academy 
of Music. We had hoped to hear about them firoro 
our worthy regular correspondent; but in the ab- 
sence of a letter we take the following from the Phil- 
adelphia Evening BulUUn. 

In the excitement of a present pleasure it is almost 
impossible to reflect with sufieient calmness to give 
a candid judgment ; but the pleasure having passed 
away and the time of reflection having come, we then 
sit down soberly to our task to discover whether it 
had a true fouudattpn.to rest upoo. 

Forcibl;^ imprsssed with this truth, we have, uotll 
now, refrained from passing any judgment on the 
Pianoforte Concerts of Mr. Otto Dresel, of Boston, 
lately given hers, and presenting, as we are now au- 
thorised to do, not only our own opinion, but that of 
a very laige majority of those who heard him, (which 
must be our excuse for the tudy appearance of this 
article), we desire to fulfil our tasK, not with any 
wish or intention to make comparisons with others, 
which is always a very useless and wholly impossi- 
ble work and of a very injurious tendency, but mere- 
ly \o say what we expected to find In Mr. Dretel as 
a musician, and how far be realised those expecta- 
tions. 

For two years a resident in the same house with 
Mendelssohn, who took a very kind interest in the 
youn^ musician, ... in fkequent intercourse with LIsxt, 
Chopin, Schumann, Ferd. Hilier, Klingemann, and 
others who lived in that time, when Leipxig shone 
more brilliantly than ever since with the great in mu- 
sic, Mr. Dresei has certainly enjoyed advantages not 
granted to many, and has consequently become, to a 
degree, tl|B repository of much that is traditional in 
the interpretation of those masters whose works in 
the hands of many are an unmeaning conglomera- 
tion of notes. 

Since living in Boston, now about thirteen years, 
he has devot<d himself to teaching and occasionally 
giving a few small concerts, for the purpose of xrad- 
oally unfolding to a yet untaught audience this many 
beautiful works in musical literature, rather than to 
show his own skill and dexterity as a pianist. With 
what success his efforts (always true to art) have been 
crowned, wimess the present condition of piano music 
in that city, witness the programmes which are week- 
ly pfiered by him to an attentive and highly appreci- 
ative audience. As we would speak of a professor of 
English literature, reading in a chaste and intellec- 
tual style specimens of the works of many of our 
l^t authors to his class, to exemplify his instruc- 
tions and cultivate a Jove of the best and purest 
thoughts ever expressed by man, so would we speak 
of the musical readings (if we may be allowed the 
expression) of Mr. Dresel, as we have heard them 
spoken of in Boston. 

Having this knowledge of Mr. Dresel, we did not 
expect to find a wonderful pianist; by which is under- 
stood one whose playing is an exhibition of great 
strength, unheard of dexterity, astonishing fadli^ in 
octave passages, thunderibg arpeggios and every- 
thing else which is calculated to attract the eye, stun 
the ear, and leave the heart untouched ; but we did 
expect to find one, who, combining the mental and 
moral qualifications necessary to^ form a true artist 
with a sound musical organisation, bad by a thor- 
ough appreciation of the dignity and capacity of his 
instrument, as a medium of expression throagh which 
he was to reach the foelings and awaken the artistic 
perception of his hearers, so carefully studied its ev- 
ery infiection and intonation, that he would thus be 
well fitted to interpret to others the works of those 
whose finest ooneM>tions were written for that instru- 
ment. Were we toen disappointed t By no means. 
A nervousness, natural to so keen and sensitive an 
artist^ in first appearing before a perfectly strange au- 
dience, quickly disappeared, and we were soon msde 
to feel that we were listening to one whose intellec- 
tual and artistic peroeptioos were very great With 



a touch capable of producing the most varied efflects, 
from the sternest sforzando to the most delicate, liquid 
pianissimo ; from the crispest staccato to the most 
flowing legato; full of feeling, but without sentimen- 
talism, intense thouftht without dulness, we found 
him continually throwing new light and beauty into 
that with which we were already familiar, and readi- 
ly making us acquainted with that to which we were 
until then strangers. How cootinuallv were we re- 
minded of the interest with which we listened to the 
Shakspeare readings of Mrs. Kemble, who would so 
often, by a certain intonation of the voice, throw 
sodden light upon a character, bringing out a phase 
of it which we never before perceived I Nor did we 
weary ; for each concert found us more interested ; 
and being so fortunate as of^n to hear him in pri- 
vate, and especially at a private concert, where we 
were more pleased than ever, we feel we judge right- 
1v when we say that he successfully bore the test of 
me true artist, for he improved upon us each time 
we beard him. If we should presume to ssy in what 
composers he particularly excelled, we should select 
Bach and Chopin, two that are strangely at variance, 
the one great because so good and pure, the other 
tender, sensitive and impassioned. 

A talent which is enjoyed by few, we think Mr. 
Dresel has in a marked degrecn-^e power of trans- 
cribing orchestral works for the piano. We allude 
now to the Larirhetto of Beethoven's Symphony, and 
the Andante from Mozart's Symphony, both of 
which were played at his concerts ; but we heard, in 
private, many other similar works. 

We then judge Mr. Dresel to be a thoroneh musi- 
cian, a keen and subtle artist, a pianist capable of in- 
tersstinir his hearers in the varied works of very 
many different composers, to a decree which is not 
found to be the case with those, who, by the world 
generally, are called great pianists. 

Earnestly solicited to come to Philadelphia, by a 
letter of invitadon signed by over one hundred of our 
most musical people here, modestly appreciating the 
compliment paid aim, he has given so much pleasure 
in this his flrst visit to our dty, and conferred so 
great a favor in coming at a time which very much 
disturbed his concert eneagements in Boston, that we 
desire to express the ob1!t;ation we feel, and our shi- 
cere trust that at some future time he may be induced 
to repeat his visit MnaiCA. 

usual Correspnhnu. 

CiNOiKNATi, O., Mat 5.'-"/m wmtdertchifnen 
Monat Mai — as Robert Frans, and after him Mr. 
Kreissmann, so beautifully slugs, — ^your correspond- 
ent had the pleasure of listening last night to a beau- 
ttfhl concert given by Mr. Andrbb, of whom you 
have heard. Mr. A. occupies here a position in the 
world of music similsr to that of Mr. Dresel ; but 
the public do not seem to occupy the same position in 
relation to him, that a certain well-known and pleas- 
antly remembered public in your dear Tri-mountain 
city does to Mr. Dresel. For, while Mr. D.'s con- 
certs are crowded, as they always were, this was de- 
cidedly the reverse. And yet the programme, as you 
see, ofibred many good pieces, and Mr. A. is a play- 
er of fine taste and brilliant execution. Whether the 
tragedy, which had just crowned the dear departed 
father of the nation with the never-dying laurel of 'a 
hero and a martyr for freedom and for right, still 
held the mind and heart, of the people in awful, sol- 
emn suspense, I am not prepared to say. Bnt It 
would not be strange if it had. For he had a strong 
hold on the heart of the people, and we cannot forget 
our friends, if we would. As it was, the hall was 
only two-thirds full. 

The programme was as follows : 

1 Trio,op.l.Vo 8 Bssthofsn. 

Henxy O. Andrat. M. and O. Bnnd. 

5 Bttitoii Bolo: **Tlhe Wftndsnr." Bidlad hj 

TntDS Bolinbsrt. 
Mr.L. Piket. 
t SoBSts qvail ims IkatMla, op. 87, No. S. . . .Bsetiiovtli. 

Heoiy O. AndrM. 
4 HTmii ftom "BtndAll*,'* TnuiseriptloB fl» YIoJodmUo. 

A.LbidiMS. 
Mr. M. Brand. 

6 AndaatteOB Tarisikml for two Pkao-fortai. 

B. flohisiaiiB. 
Mr. Vr. Knell end Hcnty G. Aadrat. 

6 BsrttOBflolo: "TboMonk'* Mfl7«bMr. 

Mr. L. Plket. 

7 a) Mareis FoMbrs from fioDsta op. 29 BattWvw. 

h) CanaoM NmpoUtam. ,..Via]»Ii«t| 

c) Arsbcsqaes on a GeraMui Malody 

Hooiy Q. Andns. 




The pieces being well-known, it bnly remains to 
say that Mr. A. played bis part finely and was ably 
assisted by Mr. F. Kroell in the Schumann Yaria^ 
tions; true and good variations, which it is a pleas- 
ure to hear. Mr. Piket, who enjoys a fine barytone 
voice, sang with much taste ; the Messrs. Brand show 
that, with faithful effort, they have a bright future 
before them. Theu- tone might be fuller, they might 
)eam something in musical elocution yet fVom your 
Messrs. Eichberg and Wulf Fries, especially the effi- 
cacy of leading over passages being sometimes re- 
tarded, growing strong, and— etron—ger— still— with 
— ev' — ry — note ; or gently losing strength, with lov- 
ing tendrils climbing up to sweetest tones of the well- 
known theme. But on the whole they played well. 

The last two pieces were espedally well played by 
Mr. Andres, and we were glad to hear the "Arabes- 
ques" again of which I wrote you in my last.' It is 
to be wished that Mr. A. will give us more of such 
pleasing concerts. But, despite the incessant rains, 
summer is upon us, the trees have done blooming, 
and I fear the soison is over. 

Mat 18.— Our high schools just now have a sen, 
sation. There is some speculation in the Yankee 
Katioo ; a point, which I think,'is not to be contest- 
ed. Some Yankee with a German name caused 
another Yankee with an English name— ever heard 
of Henry Morfbrd, Esq., New York?— to write a li- 
bretto, which, as there happened to be a rebellion in 
the land, was to take for 'a subject "the great rebel- 
lion." H. M. Esq., of New York, took a mild cop- 
perhead-point of view, and wrote something half 
slang, half liberty and red, white and blue, in which 
Bfassachusetts (save the mark I) — Massachusetts, she, 
who in her public schools seats the negro-child side 
by side with the Anglo-Saxon's rosy-cheeked off'- 
spring — ^is made to reproach South Carolina on the 
subject of her loving a "smutty-faced" nigger, think- 
ing that sister 8. C. might have "better taste ;" While 
sister 8. C, on the contrary, declares him to be "a 
nice, black little dear." A libretto in which poeti- 
cal phrases like the following abound : "So don't 
you look big" ; "I say she shan't" ; "You won't" ; 
"Therell be a pretty row, then, if I don't," and so 
forth ad it{fimtwn. Now that is sufficient, I think, of 
the subject. Of the performances we will say that 
the popular airs, sung by the pupils of both high- 
schools, by the freshness of the voices and the words 
and melodies made doubly dear by the yean and ex- 
periences we have just passed through, made the most 
pleasant and soul-stirring impression. We will add 
that the declamation and stage postures of all the 
performers were surprisingly good, and we cannot re- 
frain from mentioning three dramatis pertona as ex- 
cellent. Miss B., who represented the goddess 
of Liberty, was splendid ; in form beautiful, in de- 
livery dignified, and in carriage msjestic; Miss 
C, who stood for New York, with her dark 
waving hair and antique profile, recited and acted 
her part admirably ; and Master J. penonated Pad- 
dy to perfection. The two young ladies mentioned, 
seemed to have had years of experience in their dif- 
ferent parts and on the stage, and the impression 
made by Miss B— , was that ot a real goddess. Her 
beautiful form no less than the pathos with which she 
sustained her part, delivering the sentiments m a rich, 
sympathetic alto voice, made a visible impression on 
the audience • The surprising excellence of the m H- 
itary tableaux has nothing of interest for your pa- 
per ; bnt it is worthy of record that so much good de- 
clamation and--%in the choral and chant— such ffood 
partsinging could be done by the pupils of our high 
schools aft«r so few rehearsals. 

We are requested to be on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion for Madlle. Hblbn ■ di Katow, to whom we 
owe so much of the beauties of "Les Miserables" by 
Victor Hugo, who it seems, did not at all feel hi a 
mood of writing long novels before he had the bliss 
of hearing Mile, de K. in 1860 or thereabouts, and 
tfierelbre dedicated the first' copy of the miierabUs- 
, book to her. Ltkewise are we to be charmed with 
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the play on the piano of Herr Jacob Wbhli, or bet- 
ter Mr. James W., who elicited raptares from most, 
if not all, the Earopean potentates. The latter fact 
will move the republicans, especially after they have 
"whipped," and are now ready to "whip all creation 
and some adjoining villages." Well, we will see 
what we shall see. Jf I am not mistaken, yonr New 
York correspondent said something concerning Mr. 
W. Mr. Strakosch is said to be entrepreneur, and if 
yon do not believe the Victor Hago and EuropeAi 
potentates story, I will send jron to-day's issne of the 
"Volksfreund," pnblished in this good city, where 
those things are set forth at length. *t 
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The Musical PestivaL 

• 

The Handel and Hatdn Society is enjoy- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary, and causing hosts of 
other people to enjoy it, in a royal way this week. 
It is a whole week's feast of noble music, with such 
concentration of talent, and such amount of ear- 
nest preparation, as never before has been at- 
tempted in this country. It certainly will admit 
of comparison, to say the least, with the Birming- 
ham and other Festivals in England. It is a long 
stride in advance of what was for its time a still 
bolder aspiration, and by no means to be forgot- 
ten, the first musical festival given by the same 
Society in 1857. That proved what might be 
done, this does it more completely. 

We are in the midst of it (having to go to press 
this very Thursday^, and hardly feel that the 
time has come for us to write about it. The 
truth is we are sucked into the vortex of the Fes- 
tival itself, what with rehearsals, oratorios, and 
concerts day and night, and find no time to step 
outside of it and calmly make report. But we 
will make such beginning as in our weakness and 
distraction we find possible. 

On Tuesday morning, then, after rehearsals 
crowding more and more closely on each other's 
heels, and growing more and more exciting, with 
eager listeners enon^ to make them virtually 
concerts (and we would we had room to describe 
them), all was in readiness for the inauguration 
of the Festival in due form according to pro- 
gramme. The first sight of the imposing scene 
ensured success ; the large promise had not been 
empty, and all the labor had not been in vain. 
There at a glance were manifest all the elements, 
in orderly array, of such a realization of great 
song and symphony as had been so long, in hope 
and fear alternately, looked forward to. It was 
well that they attempted (we have not heard 
with what result) to photograph the scene. The 
hour, eleven, had come and past. When all 
were ready, and all waiting for the signal from 
the Conductor's wand to burst forth into song, 
suddenly that gentleman (no other' than our 
Carl Zerbahn of course^ stood with fixed 
look toward the audience, the government of the 
Society grouped around him, and gradually all 
the faces and the forms of the whole mass of sing- 
ers and musicians became likewise fixed, as in that 
famous banquet scene lathe palace of the <* Sleep- 
ing Beauty." It was soon seen that the photo- 
grapher in the gallery was holding back the flood 
of harmony e'en then about to burst on the im- 
patient ear. 



And what a scene it was there in the Music 
Hall ! The seating of the chorus and the orches- 
tra was in itself a ^ork of art. A more admira- 
ble economy of room, combined with acoustic 
adaptation and fine spectacular effect, could 
hardly have been contrived. The platform had 
been brought forward into the hall ; rows of seats 
rose amphitheatrically on either hand into the 
side galleries, completely filled with chorus sing- 
ers ; tenors and basses, crowding that section of 
the galleries, overflowed down several steps of 
either staging, and the stream, still broadening 
forward and downward, grew gay with the many 
colored dresses of soprani and alti. To one look- 
ing up at either wing of the chorus from below, 
the mass of heads seemed poured out from above 
in just the form (a very frigid simile, we must 
admit) in which the glaciers spread down through 
the mountains — we, of the audience, may 
pass for the moraine. Clearly the promised six 
hundred voices were not merely nominal ; there 
were actually at least seven hundred. The le^el 
space at the feet of the two great choral slopes 
was filled with the Orchestra of about one hun- 
dred instruments. These, too, were very ingeni- 
ously and well arranged. In the foreground, 
facing inwardly from each side, sat rows of violins, 
22 first and 21 second ; behind them, a row of 10 
violas (tenors) faced the audience ; a solid square 
of wind instruments sat behind these (4 flutes, 4 
oboes, 4 clarinets, 4 bassoons, .4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
comets, 8 trombones, huge ophicleid or tuba, &c) 
flanked on each side and in front by a double 
row of violoncellos and double-basses, 10 of each ; 
and behind them, drums, triangles, &c., abutted 
on the front of the Great Organ. The Organ in 
the background looked superbly. Medallion por- 
traits of Handel and Haydn were suspended, 
amid evergreen and flowery wreaths,with golden- 
chorded lyres, vases, national flags, &c., in front 
of the two central towers, just hiding the two 
giants; and between them, the bronze Beetho. 
ven, somewhat overweighed with garlands, stood 
the august genius of the hour. 

In that orchestra it was pleasant to recognize 
theiaces of many of the old ^^Germania," who 
have lived in other cities since they disbanded 
here t«n years ago. We looked in vain, how- 
ever, for their leader, Bergmann, among the 'Cel- 
los ; he should have been there, and he too might 
have been called on to conduct a Symphony or 
two to the gratification of many old admirers. 
Many a well-remembered worthy of the New 
York Philharmonic could be seen there also. This 
noble orchestra will for special requirements in 
certun conux>sitions become somewhat larger. 
The printed list names two more double-basses, a 
Serpent (monster not yet visible — it must be we 

are threatened with some ^^Zukunfts" music), 
and a row of drums et cetera^ which swells the 
total to 112 instruments. Here is the list, with 
our William Schultze for leader : 



* Ijt VioUm. 

Sohnltse. 

Sack I. 

Meinl. 

Biehberg. 

W«ins. 

Verron I. 

Suck II. 

Coenen . 

Sohuli. 

Bwitg. 

Noll. 

Rajer. 

Grill. 

Hiftbn. 

Sehwarts. 

Hermann. 

BcnMtein I. 

Sehrefber. 

PtanU. 



Schmidt. 

B«msteinn. 

Bebham. 

2md7UfUm. 
Xiehlw I. 
ISIehler II. 
Sehndder I. 
Vordt 
Loihtan. 
Werner. 
Trautmaan. 
Tanttane I. 
Senta. 
Jarrlfl. 
ISndrca. 
Walthcr. 
Rletwl I. 
Hallem. 
Rletwl II. 
Plato. 



Hlrtohmann. 


Fanlvawer. 


Bahls. 


Ourtolmeler. 


Schneider n. 


Blento. 


Lantonbaoh. 


Oanonet. 


Mollaly. 


Bohm. 


Vtoto. 


IJebeeh. 


Sohler II. 


McDonald. 


Rjan. 


Albreobt. 


Back III. 


Bcusoon. 


RImbach. 


Elti. 


Bauer. 


Sohat. 


Crow. 


Nelti. 


Thlede. 


Kalkmaaa. 


Hatska. 


Horn. 


Haupt, 


namann. 


Seblllioger. 


Regekteln I. 


W ^^r^^^r W^^^^^^^^^^0 9 


KnatoniiMeher. 


Friea. 




Verron IT. 


TrWfiptt. 


HoorfaonM. 


Arbnekle. 


Sehmlts. 


Pinter. 


Janintlckel. 


Brown. 


MoUeohaoer. 


Conut a Pitton 


Brannei. 


KleM. 


Hoeh. 


Jacobu. 


Luhde. 


l^omban*. 


AUncr.' 


Laerolx. 


GmtraBaat^. 


Leteeh. 


Sreln. 


Saul. 


Riweottdii n. 


3Vte. 


FrieM. 


UftmaDD. 


Kehriaaho. 


&f|WIII. 


Kammerllng. 


Candy. 


Stainmann. 


T^mptuU' 


PfiefcnaehBeldar. 


Btohrl. 


Bartelf. 


aidt Drum. 


Rheder. 


Stohrn. 


Helnecke. 


Bimpwm. 


PreuMer. 


Kcach. 


Oebhardk. 


Saw Dnm. 


FUm. 


Field. 


Zohler I. 


Cfpnbalt. 


SohHmper. 


Tanstane IT. 


Bamettl. 


mangU. 


PiteUo. 


NkshoUw. 


GoerlBg. 


jAonntoUt 


Obot. 


Leif. 



Ribaf. 

Of course in so great an enterprise, and in spite of 
admirable organisation, foresight, and unremitting 
vigilance and effort, there were some drawbacks ; 
only one of which, though that one the most serious, 
was avoidable, namely the high price of admission, 
so foreign to oar democratic habits, and necessarily 
excluding the larger number of the best music-lovers, 
who are too unworldly to be wealthy. The result 
was that the audience on the first day, though large, 
did not entirely fill the hall ; if we allow two listeners 
to each of the eight hundred performers on the stage, 
we think we shall not underrate the audience of 
Tuesday morning. We cannot but think ^at prices 
ranging one half or one third lower would have paid 
quite as well, although we doubt not that the audi- 
ences will go on increasing with the momentum of 
the Festival, and we understand already that finan- 
cially its success is sura. The next most important 
drawback was the rainy habit of the weather for weeks 
before and during the day of the opening ;~this,thank 
Heaven, is already splendidly reformed. Then there 
was the difficulty of procuring famous solo singera, 
with mortifying disappointments in the case of some 
who were engaged. But there was a spirit in the 
wliole affair which none of these accidents could 
damp ; the grand orchestra and chorus were sure at 
any rate, and those are the main things after all ; the 
Society-had done its best to make all perfect, and each 
possibility of failure was so well anticipated that it 
could not be serious. 

But to return ; — ^we left our entertainers in the act 
of being photographed. It was a nervously protract- 
ed act of as it were suspended vitality, (leaving us 
time for the above reflectilons), which found relief at 
last in insnppressible laughter. Then up went the 
Conductor's baton, up rose all the ranks of chorus 
singen on their feet, and the great floods of harmony 
broke loose. The first burst was overwhelming, 
chorus, orchestra and organ uniting their full power 
in one massive rendering of Luther's Choral : "£in 
feste Burg," on which sublime foundation Otto Nic- 
olai has built up his religions Festival Overture. To 
this opening succeeds the overture proper, a strong 
fugue movement, quite Handelian in style, and made 
very effective by the successive entering of those sol- 
id masses of violin, viola, 'cello and contra-basso 
tone ; after this theme and fragments thereof are 
worked up awhile with contrapuntal art, a second 
livelier theme sets in and is worked up with the first. 
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both finally sappljing quaint accompaniment to the 
Choral, after Bome alternation of instruments and 
voices. It waa a significant and grand opening, re- 
vealing at the outset the fall reach and Tolume of the 
sonorous means accnmnlated for the Pestival. 

This was followed b j an appropriate address by , 
the President of the Society, Dr. J. B. Upham, who 
related some amusing details of the history of a mu- 
sical society which preceded the H. & H. in Boston ; 
spoke of the origin of the latter, of its achievements 
and its influence on musical taste in the whole country* 
drew hopeful anticipations for us from the musical 
history of the old world ; and briefly but suggestive- 
ly characterized the great works which form the pro- 
gramme of our Festival. The address was heard 
with interest and frequently applauded ; its length 
precludes our giving even an abstract of it hero ; we 
shall find room for it in full hereafter. 

Then began Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise" 
(Lobgesang), than which no great musical work could 
have been more expressive of what is in all tnfe 
American bearts at this time. Well did the Presi- 
dent say : "If it had found its origin here, at this day 
and hour, it could not have been more solemnly ap- 
propriate to these marvellous times of ours." It was 
composed to celebrate the invention of the art of print- 
ing, to give eclat to the inauguration of the statue of 
Guttenbcrg, at Leipsic, on the 25th of June, 1840. 
Praise and gratitude to God for Ught — light spiritual 
and intellectual — the waiting and longing for light 
through all the long night of the dark ages — the 
break of Day, the free career and joy of a redeemed 
Humanity, and first and last and throughout every- 
where the Praise of God : — such were the themes and 
promptings of Mendelssohn's heart and genius when 
he composed the Lobgeaang, perliaps the most felici- 
tous and most inspiring of his larger works. (Read 
what Lampadius says of it in the "Life of Mendels- 
sohn" just published). 

In the performance it went gloriously. Especially 
the introductory orchestral Symphony, from the first 
trombone proclamation of the pregnant choral motive, 
through all the arduous difficulties of the rapidly un- 
folding, impetuous, complex Allegro, full of fine fire; 
through the gentler singing (as of the 'lieart musing 
while the fire bums"— jet with a slight flutter) of the 
sweet sad tune of the Allegretto, and the alternations 
therewith of the cheery choral full chords of wind in- 
struments, — to the last deep-drawn sigh of satisfaction 
of that rich, sonlfnl Adagio. Then we felt what it was 
to have a really complete Orchestra ! How search- 
ing, pungent, tingling with nervous vigor and vitali- 
ty, the collective tone of all those violins, moving 
with sympathetic unity in the hands of such artists, 
sind how ineviubly master of the situation in spite of 
all the brass I How boldly, nnmistakeably outlined, 
every passage I How rich, warm, round and satis- 
fying the tone of the middle strings, tenors and 'cellos, 
those heart tones of the orchestra, which we have al- 
ways missed in our small bands I How grand the 
dozen double-basses I Another delightful sensation, 
for A long time only remembered, but denied the ear, 
was tlie good honest sound of those bassoons. All 
the wind instruments were excellent. Verily twenty 
violiQS sound much more than twenty times as well 
as one ; and those seventy odd strings all together, 
in wide harmony, realize a tone such as no great Or- 
gan can give more than a windy, diy suggestion of. 
The execution of the Symphony was one of the finest 
we have beard of any orchestral work in this coun- 
try. 

The choral portion of the Cantata was also a great 
aucoess. We cannot attempt to describe the' splendor, 
the mighty volume, the resistless power and grandeur 
of that vast four-fold mass of vocal tone ; but in 
prompt,marked entering of the several parts.in unity, 
precision, rich and musical ensemble,and to a consid- 
erable degree in light and shade, (though we did long 
for more jnctno and piamuijno by way of relief), it 



more than realized our high expectations. Our only 
question would be as to the policy of such very rapid 
tempo in two or three of the choruses ; for instance, 
the latter, quickened^ portion of the first : "Praise the 
Lord with harp and lute," and more especially, "All 
ye that cried unto the Lord in distress and deep af- 
fliction," whispering comfort and patience. To us 
It seemed faster than it can be natural to sing, or pos- 
sible to get in all the syllables without some scramb- 
ling. But this, we are aware, is a mooted question. 
Temperaments differ, and with them the tempo giusto, 
so to speak, of each one's life. The execution, how- 
ever, was so successful, and the effect so brilliant, 
so exciting, that we were far less conscious of the 
lightning speed with which we were bome away on 
those strong eagle's wings, than we had been at the 
rehearsal. 

The great dramatic middle point and climax of 
the work, "The night is departing," &c., wasthril- 
lingly impressive. The anxious Tenor recitative :. 
"Watchman, will the night soon pass?" with the 
fitful, wild accompaniment ; the clear soprano an- 
swer : "The night is departing," high and bright, 
flooding all with instant light, like the first ray of 
the morning sun ^Unt suddenly athwart a world of 
darkness ; and then the blazing outburst of the cho- 
rus, taking up the words, waxing more excited with 
the fugued rendering of " Let us cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us gird on the armor of light," and 
finally the massing together of all the male voices in 
one more utterance of the phrase : "The night is de~ 
parting," answered in the same notes by all the 
female voices * "The day is approaching !" both 
masses joining in long notes for a close, set every 
chord to vibrating in the inmost American and human 
heart of every one of us, for it told the very story, 
all the suffering, the hope and fear, the wsiting, the 
joy, the miracle of these four great years in the history 
of the cause of Freedom. "How prophetic," indeed, 
"would this performance have proved" (to allude 
again to Dr. Upham's addre88),"had itcomeearlier !" 
But many among us do not forget that the prophetic 
significance and inspiration of Uiis solo and chorus 
was felt, in the same Hall, as much earlier as the 
1st of January, 1863, when it was sung in honor 
of Abraham Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, 
not (to be sure) with the full force and will of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, but with quickening in 
spiration by an improvised much smaller chorus, 
including many of its members. Now we have the 
musical aspiration of that day realized upon a grand 
scale, just as the nation's dawning hope of that day 
is now the fully risen sun of victory with Liberty for 
all men. 

We have only room for brief acknowledgement of 
worthy and in a high degree successful effort on the 
part of the solo singers. Miss Houston's clear so- 
prano rang out splendidly in "The night is depart- 
ing," as it did in the truly "prophetic" earlier and 
smaller festival to which we have alluded. She was 
in good voice throughout, and sang with earnestness 
and large, expressive style. Miss Goodnow sustain- 
ed creditably the second part in the duet : "I waited 
for the Lord," which was begun (it seemed to us) a 
trifie too slow, but which, with the flowing in of those 
broad, calm, heavenly expanses of full chorus, rav- 
ished the audience. Mr. IIazblwood, compelled at 
short notice to take the place of Mr. Perbiko, of 
New York, who was ill, has a sympathetic tenor, of 
fair power, which he used with taste and judgment in 
the sad music of his solos. — And hero we have to 
pause, for this week, with merely this hurried and 

huddled account of but the Inauguration of the Fes- 
tival. It was glory enough for one week, and very 
creditable to all concerned. We shall review the 
whole, when it is well over, in a calmer moment, 
v^en we have time to be short. For what yet remains 
of the Festival, (the concert this afternoon, ''Elijah" 
this evening, and the "Messiah" to-murrow evening) 
—•large opportunities to be improved — we must re^r 
the reader to the advertisements. 



Mr. DreBel*8 Concert!. 

In the midst of so much on a grand scale, we must 
not forget our smaller and more qniet opportunities, 
equally and even more remarkable in qnali^ if not- 
in quantity. Indeed he who possesses (in the sense 
and in the spirit) half a score of Beethoven's Sona- 
tas has got something, in an artistic and poetid sense, 
intrinsically as great, perhaps, and as significant, (so 
far as his own soul is concerned, only he does not 
share it with so many), as a whole musical festival. 
And we give but half a picture of the musical good 
luck of our city daring Uie past fortnight, if we omit 
to mention what occurred during the first week there- 
of, before the Festival, to- wit : the last three of Mr. 
Dresel's eight Piano-Forte C!oncerts. If we have 
saved room barely to set down the programmes, we 
have made a significant mark here. 

The sixth concert, (May 13) opened with an An- 
dante from a Symphony by Haydn, exquisitely ar- 
ranged and played, so neat, cool, fresh and resting to 
a weary brain. Then he played, for the second 
time, Beethoven's roma ntic Sonata in C, op. 53, and 
most felicitously. Then another Symphony arrange- 
ment (an art which Mr. D. possesses in a rare degree) , 
namely, the supremely beautiful AHegretto from 
Schubert's Symphony in C. The second part con- 
tained smaller pieces, all most genial and enjoyable, 
and not new, namely : Mr. D's own charming Inter- 
mezzo and PhantasiestUck ; Ferd. Hiller's brilliant 
Bolero ; and of Chopin, the Mazourka in C sharp mi- 
nor, op. 30, and the Waltz in D flat, op. 64. 

The seventh programme (Wednesday afternoon. 
May 17) was almost wholly new, and made up of a 
unique selection of pieces. 

Prelude T^ flat iniDor,and Fugue G sharp minor. J.8.Baeb. 

Sonata 4 minor, op. 42 Sohnbert. 

Allegro. Andante con Tulailonl. Boheno. Ftnali». 

TariatlonSfC minor ......'.....Beethoven. 

Olgne M oiart. 

Vantasle Tarlatlonen, op 1 Aug. Saran. 

Sonata, E minor, op 90 Beefchoren. 

All^n^ appanlonaio. Allcgrvtto oantabile. 
VantasIeetUcke, C sharp minor, D fla( mBJOTf op. 2. 

Aug. Sanm. 

The Sonata by Schubert was one of which our eara 
have long craved a hearing at the hands of such an 
interpreter, for there is no flner work of genius in that 
form since B^thoven — but it was our fate to be a pris- 
oner to other music that day. It was a good thought to 
place the Variations by Saran (of which we lately 
printed a description )side by side with those of Beetho- 
ven, which we think Mr. Dresel was in duty bound to 
let us hear again. The Bach Prelude and Fugue are 
of the very finest, and that Sonata of Beethoven is as 
full of original fire and passion in its fi r8t( miner )move- 
ment, as it is a perfect, exquisitely lovely example 
of the Rondo form in the second, which is in E major; 
it flows as spontaneously as Mozart, and the theme 
ret urns into itself by the most stealthy and felicitous 
su rprises. — Here is the eighth and — for there must 
be an end to all good things — the final programme : 

Sonata, in O. op. 81 BeeChoTen. 

Allegro. Adagio. Rondo. 

Three PhantaaicatUeke, op. 1 Jul. Sehaelfcr. 

Allegretto, (torn Op. 56 Bob. Schumann. 

Scheno, from op. 62 Bob. Sehnmann. 

Valae Staph. Heller. 

• Andante and Btnde Tianbert. 

Maaourkaa Chopin. 

Scherao. ftom op. 17 Mendelaaobn. 

Also a characteristic and a rare selection. The 
pieces followed one another as they might have come 
up involuntarily in the player's mind when playing by 
himself in a line mood. The Sonata in O was 
most happily rendered ; particularly the Adagio, 
which without the fine vitality and exauisite fading 
of Mr. 1>,*B rendering is apt to be round long and 
rather "slow," though it is really full of beauty. The 
Rondo, however, had the most riches to reveal and 
only waited for such an interpreter. 

, The Fantasy pieces by Sch&ffer (author of the 
article on Variations and on Saran, which we 
recently transTated), are singularly original, poetic, 
fascinating compositions ; and the Schumann Alle- 
gretto, in canon form, fell In after them like a fore- 
gone conclusion by intrinsic fitness. 

We must reserve for a quieter time the summing 
up of the unusual richness and representative variety 
of those eight programmes of the choicest series 
of piano-forte concerts ever yet given in this 
country. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



Meyerbeer's 'l* Afrioaine/* 

The first production of the long expected work oc- 
curred at the Qrand Opera in Paris on the 28th of 

April — a few days earlier than before annonnced, in 
order that the Emperor miirht hear it before i^ing to 
Africa himself, in spite of its enorroons length, iu 
bad libretto and the bad working of the "big ship," it 
was hailed, of coarse, with a general choms of news- 
paper praise. From varioos specimens we select the 
following : 

On Satardaj mbming. shortly afker one o'clock, 
the representation of V Afrieaine, which began, with 
a pnnctnality anite military, at a qnarter-past seven, 
was terminated. I hasten to give you the impres- 
sions which this grand occasion has produced upon 
roe, believing that it will not be withont some interest 
for the readers of the Independence, were it even only 
as an offering of early fruit. Proceeding to take my 
place in the orchestra through the Rue Lepelletier, 
which was magnificently lighted as far as the Boule- 
vards, seeing the facade of the opera outlined under 
its garlands of gas, and marked from space to space 
bv symbolical stars, beholding the crowds of carriages 
filled with young women in splendid toilettes, and 
ornamented with flowers and diamonds — I could not 
refrain from thinking I was going to some splendid 
f«te. It was a fete, and a great operatic fete. The 
Emperor and Empress, who took possession of their 
box a little before the end of the first act, were dress- 
ed in deep mourning, and some ladies in the boxes of 
the first tier were also similarly attired. In general 
the gentlemen adopted a black dress and a white 
cravat The vast space of the opera was filled to the 
ceilings with a crowo of young ladies, whose spring 
toilettes, fall of splendor and freshness, brought out 
in the most pleasing manner the sombre ground- 
work of the scene. A great number of the official 
world were present, no doubt as a portion of the cor- 
tege of the Emperor, who decidedly leaves to-mor- 
row for Algeria, as well as to witness a second time 
the work of Meyerbeer, of which they had already a 
foretaste in the general rehearsal, which took place 
on Sunday evening. 

The impressions produced on the first occasion 
were entirely confirmed by the final trial, which has 
just taken place. The success was so great and de. 
cided that we have to register a new chefd* ceuvre for 
its composer. Can the same be said for the author 
of the pnoem 1 I doubt it ; he has obtained but a hy- 
pothetical success. 

We omit the description of the first four acts, of 

Which we gave an account in our last number. The 

writer proceeds : 

The fifth act is composed of two tableaux. The 
first takes place in the gardens of the Queen, who 
has invited her rival for the purpose, no doubt, of 
insulting and wounding her before putting her to 
death ; but by one of those sudden outbreaks of 
feelinff which occur in the Tropics as well as in Eu- 
rope too African takes pity on her victim, and calls 
Nelusko to her. She orders him secretly to put De 
Gama and Inez on board a vessel which is about to 
sail for Portugal ; then knowing that she could not 
survive the loss of the handsome European to whom 
she was so devotedly attached, she proceeds to the 
headland where the machineel tree, whose shadow is 
deathfrises in its funeral majesty. At the foot of the 
tree, which covers with its thick folisge the greatest 
portion of the large scene of the opera, the sacrifice 
which forms the poetic subject of tne second tableau 
takes place. The scene is a marvel of color and ef- 
fect. Here it is that Selika, having before her eyes 
the vast ocean on which appeared in the distance the 
vessel which was to bear ue Chima and Inez, inspires 
with a sombre pleasure the fatal perfume of the fruit 
with red leaves, which leads gradually from delirium 
to death. Nelusko, alone the witness of her agony, 
remains bent beside his queen, whom he has so much 
loved, and who, if she is not to be his, will not at least 
belong to anybody else. This is the substance of 
the libretto. There are certainly others more inter- 
e8ting,more dramatic, and even more ably conceived ; 
but Meyerbeer, who understood the subject and who 
could exercise a selection from a certain number of 
poems, gave the preference to the present one, and 
the effect of the first representation shows that he 
was not quite wrong. There is in L'A/ricaine what 
we taroly find in this kind of theatrical productions, 
the difficulties of which are greater than are i^nerally 
supposed, musical situations happily conceived and 
combined, and in default of a very marked opposition 
in the sentiments of the persons, all of them lovers 
in their fashion, a certain rariety of types which has 
supplied to the composer the subject or many a sub- 
lime passage and more than one inspiration, which 
will become immortal like the name of Meyerbeer 
himself. 

Without doubt the general efibct of the score is not 



less severe than grand. In the three fint acts es- 
pecially, it is the lyrical mdopona after the fashion 
of Gluck, which prevails, ana we feel that this ma^ 
jestie Janus — bifrons of music, one of whose faces 
was constantly towards Qermany, his country, 
whilst the other ^ras turned towards luly, and perhaps 
a little towards France, wished, as far as possible to fix 
his eyes on the side of the Rhine, but from the begin- 
ning of the fourth act the melody flows in fall flood, 
and even in the preceding acts, where it is absent 
from the singing, we discover it in the marvellous 
arrangement of the orehestra. I shall confine m vself 
at present to pointing out the portions which nave 
produced the strongest and most profound effect. In 
the first act the choms for basses of Uie grand in- 
quisition, and the bishops, ** You whom the world 
reveres," which was encored. In the second act, the 
slumber song, by Mile. Saxe (Selika), "On my 
knees, child of the sun !" In the third act, all the 
choruses, so varied in rhythm, of the introduction^ 
which is a masterpiece of instrumental and choral 
melody, as also a magnificent phrase recited by 
Faure (Relnsko) with incomparable power : "To the 
north, turn to the north ; or if not, death." In the 
fourth act we may mention almost all the pieces, l^t 
that which raised a transport of enthusiasm was a 
daet, fall of tenderness and sweetness, between Nau- 
din and Mile. Saxe. Never did Meyerbeer display 
more of the inspiration of love. One might almost 
say that the notes fall like the tean of a virgin into 
the cup of a lotus. In the fifth act the entire theatre 
burst forth into wild applause when the orchestra 
executed the symphonic prelude in the time of a fu- 
neral march, which precedes the arrival of Selika un- 
der the manchineel tree. In this there are 16 ban, 
executed in unison by altos, violas, and violins, on 
the fourth string, the fascinating melody of which is 
inexpressible. Although the hour was far advanced, 
there was a desire to hear this prelude several times, 
the audience oould not do withont it, and when, ac- 
cording to usual custom,, the pit loudly demanded 
the name of the author, and the curtain was raised 
for a kind of apotheosis, in whi<^ all the artiMtet were 
grouped around the bust of the illustrious author, the 
eves of many were filled with tean, whilst the or- 
chestra repeated once more the splendid phrase. It 
was like toe song of the dying swan. As to the per- 
formance, Nandin, Faure and Saxe, whom the com- 
poser had himself pointed out before his death as the 
mterpreten of his work, were deserving of the high- 
est praise. Perhaps Mile. Saxe deserves the hiirhest 
place of all. Her voice was splendid. Naudin is 
not exactly modelled like a hero, and in the recita- 
citative toe Italian accent was too prominent; 
but he sang the duet in the fourth act in the most 
charming manner. Faure, in his Malgachian dress, 
was magnificent, and his voice was more sonorous 
and powetful than ever. The divertissement in the 
fourth act is at once full of sweetness and richness ; 
and the only pity is that it is so short. The scenery, 
especially that of the manchineel tree, was painted 
by the hand of a master ; but the three-decker, of 
which so much has been said, had not much success, 
and shared the same fate as the libretto. 

Here is what the London Orchestra gets from its 
correspondent about "L'Afiieaine" : 

It would be unjust to say that it is, a failure, and 
untrue to announce a great success. I think the 
expression "succh d*estime** the most suited to the 
occasion. The opinions on the music are various, 
and strongly opposed ; some declaring it superior to 
that of "Les Htigvenots" whilst othera say that there 
is not a single good passage in all the work. But all 
agree as to the deadly qualities of the piece ; which 
are as fatal in their effects as the emanations of the 
upas tree of the denouement. Who cares about Vasco 
di Gama, who as I learn from Mr. Richard Mang^ 
nail's ^pnlar work was a Portuguese "navigator V* 
What interest can we take In Nelusko, that loffo in 
chocolate, who not only peijures himself to save his 
rival's life, but afterwards, actually conveys him to a 
place of siafety 1 The fourth act, which passes in 
Madagascar, leads us to imagine that tlie Mal- 
aaches belong to the Indian religion, and gives the 
nigh priest (M. Obin) an opportunity of singing an 
in^iocation to Brama, Siva, and Vishnou, of a char- 
acter so aaommant, that had those dieties listen^ 
to it, I don't know to what terrible vengeance they 
might have resorted. 

With regard to the music : Inh^ solo ; the finale of 
the fint act, with the famous phrase, in E flat, for 
the bassi "Dieu que le monde Hfoifre ;** Fanre's air, 
"FiUe des Rots" in Act I. ; the double chorus 
grand St, Dominimte, and the unaccompanied phraae 
lor baritone **Bota matdots I U temps change, toumet 
au nord" in Act III. ; the splendid duet in the fourth 
Act, and the orchestral phrase in the fifUi and last, 
all of which I have already mentioned (seven pieces 
in all) are those which attracted the greatest atten- 



tion, and produced the greatest effect. But is this 
enough to make yon sit quietly in your favtetul from 
half-past seven until one m the morning 1 I fear not ; 
and reel convinced that had the groat maeatro been 
still alive, we would have had a very different "Afiri- 
caine," to that edited by F^ds. 

DBSOmiPTITS LIIT OF THS 

PablUliedi byOllver DICe^M U C^m 

Vooal. with Piano Aooompantment. 

Johnnie Gray. Ballad. F, Mori, SO 

A Am baited In tiM bert "rMl ballftd^ stjle. 
Under the cliff by the sea. Song. J, L, HaWm, 90 
A loT«r*fl ronuBM. Hli lady ii natcd bclov the 
ellfl; tbMDtly watahiDf th« wavM and Um ihlps IhaS 
fo aaninf by, white h« is wlihftiilj ngaidlaff hsr in 
thadtetaooo. Pretty. 

The morning walk. Tenett and choms fot fe- 
male voices. Qmcone. 40 
Thte te SB azoalleBt trio, matodlovs and rteh, asd 
not axtra dlfloolt. It bdoBfi lo the iot ealted "Lm 
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LitUe Tad. Ballad, J. W, TWna-. 30 

Thadd«ttiLiiiooln,whosapatiiaaMte"Tad,** miisl 
hanaftar ooeapy a ptera in htetory, as balng a fkvorllo 
anoetete of hteflithn In tho teat months of hte Ufe. 
nu is an aflbetlonata UtUa aoi« ,aad will A valoooMd, 
aspaalaUy by thosa aeqaalntad with tba ionUy. 

All is well athome. Ballad. Letia Vese, 90 

An answer to "If aU wall at hema,'* and te qnlta 
hoina-IIko,aadaooBitetlBgsoiiff tosand to tia ah- 
aantjaa. 

For him, for me, my father. (Per esso, O padre 
niio). "Tm Juive.*' ao 

OnaofthapathattesonfitnngbyBiUMr, Iho snp- 
poaad JawoM. Fnll of daap ftallng. 

The flag is at half mast. Quartet. W, WHUng, 40 
Baa Oatman worda as wall as Bngllah« and eontains 
a flna old ehoral and othar food mnalo. 
The death knell is tolling. Quartet. J, F, Fargo, 80 
Woids wall put tofathar by Judfa Ooqy, and M»pto> 
pxtetamnate. Thaaatitk^t, ofeonxsa, teonrnattonal 
loaa. 

The Sour apple tree. Ballad. J, W, Turner. 30 
Thoaa who buy thte pteoa. fat a eooateal ptetvra of 
Jaff Davte, with tha aour appte traa, and a good aong 
thrown In, and all Ibr thraa dtenas. Ghaap anongh. 

Inatramental. 

The dawning of peace. March. J, W. TWrnsr. 80 
Mr. Tnrnar has baan vary aneea nift il In thteaompo- 
alilon, which, withont baing dlflcnlt, has a good daal 
of ohaiaetar, and la deddadty pratty. 
Polonaise No. 1, C sharp minor. Ckopm. 50 

Worthy of aanfol study. 
Lincoln's national funeral march. E, Everett. 35 
Qnita a nnmbar of thaaa mardiaa hava baan teanad, 
but thay diffinr In atyte, and thoaa who hava triad an- 
othor, will do wall to look orar thte ateo. 
Nearer my God, to thee. Transcription. Richards. 40 
A saerad picoa aonndabattar in a tranaeriptton than 
In vaxlatlona, and thte aolamn and baantiftil hjmn te 
well worthy of trsnatetlon into mnate. 
Stradella. Piano and Violin. Operatic Potpourri. 

Eichherg, 50 
Bttll anothar of thaaa wttooma pteoas ; buy it wfaUa 
ifa naw. 
Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 2, £ flat minor. Chofm. 75 
It te anparflaouj to pratee Chopin. Ton that cm, 
pUy hte mnak, and do not doabt Ita oqjqyablo-naaa. 
Home, varied for 4 hands. Grdbe, 50 

Good, of eonna, and snltad to tha progi 'as a of 



Books. 

Chopin's Masnrkas and Waltn8.^Vnth portrait $5.00 
Tliaaa oompoaitlons advanoa in flivor, yaar by yaar 
as thay bacoma battar known. 



Uosio BT Mau..— Mnate te sont by mall, tha axpansa balog 
two eanta for vmrf ibnr onooaa, or ftaetloo tharaof, Paaaoaa 
atadtetanea will jnd tha oonvfyanoa a aaving of Ubm and 
axpenaa in obtaining anppltes. • Books can ateo ba sant at 
doabto thaaa ratas. 
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Handera 'Inrael in Egypt" 

(OonelvdMl fkom p. 84). 

In a tolerable performance, such as we are snp- 
posing ourselves and our readers to have just been 
hearing, even the least technically musical of us 
were plainly much impressed by the wholesome 
strength and frrandeur of this first part of **]srael 
in Egypt." Some, perhaps, thought such a per- 
petually crescendo series of great choruses mo- 
notonous and stunning ; the strain upon the mind 
and nerves was too seldom relieved by the gentler 
melody of song, quartet, or instrumental sympho- 
ny. . No one, however, can charge these chorus- 
es with lack of variety ; they are an ever shifting, 
wonderfully contrasted, wonderfully harmonious 
range of mountain scenery. It w'as the fault of 
the performers, perhaps, if we did not so feel 
them. Their boldness would have been at once 
relieved and heightened by more decided con- 
trasts of loud and sofV, on t^e part of choir and 
orchestra. It is very natural for such music, — 
being in the fugue form, which is flame-like, 
wave-like — to work itself up into a very storm of 
harmony ; but even storms have partial lulls, and 
there is no musical effect so soothing, satisfying, 
and sublime as the pianissimo of a vast multitude 
of voices. 

^ But now for the Second Part. For, see, the 
singers have resumed their places, the players 
have re-tuned their instruments, and the conduc- 
tor's baton is already raised. We may be sure 
that there are even greater things in store, for 
Handel grows as he goes on ; his energy is never 
too much spent ; in doing so much for us, he has 
been opening deeper springs of inspiration in 
himselr; we shall witness with what new force 
and fulness they gush forth. The subject-matter 
of the Second rart is the sublime Song of Miri- 
am, contained in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. 
To bring out and illustrate the full sentiment of 
this, by all the resources of his art and genius, 
seems to have been Handel's aim. 

And now hear what a prelude 1 a sort of uni- 
versal prelude ; as if filled with the magnitude of 
the theme, and conscious that this heavenly pas- 
sion of divine praise, which now craves expres- 
sion« contained all the primal, unp'erverted pas- 
sions of the human soul. The orchestra liegins, 
and in so many bars tries, hurriedly but boldly, 
all the harmonies of one key after another, to the 
number of seven — a whole octave of distinct scales. 
Of coarse the starting-point is the centM of the 
whole musical system, the natural accord of C ; 
with a quick, spasmodic grasp, Handel's strong 
band (as it were) sweeps through the several po- 
sitions of this chord ; in the next bar, he tries 
those of the chord oif A ; in the next, of D, and 
so on, traversing the circle of varieties and re- 
turning into the noonday fulness and repose of 
nnitj in C. It is like feeling every chord suc- 
cessively of the great harp of humanity, to satisfy 
himself that each is sound and true, and ready in 
its turn toyield response worthy of the great oc- 
casion. Then with the instruments the voices 
with their full strength and volume burst forth ; 
**Mose8 and the children oflsrael sang this song 
unto the Lord," traversing essentially the same 
circle of harmonies from the same pomt of depar- 
ture. Upon this noble prelude follows the stu- 
pendous rngued double chorus : **I will sing unto 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath he.thrown into the sea." 
But as this cboms is repeated at the close of the 
oratorio, we suspend till then our remarks upon 
it. 

In Na 19, we have for once the relief of a sweet 
soprano duet ; for now the miraculous display is 
over, and sentiment may follow its own law, some- 
times absorbed with all hearts into the great cho- 



ral act of praise, and sometimes "musing at its 
own sweet will" in individual melodv. **The 
Lord is m v strength and my song : He is become 
my salvation :" is the text, on which one voice 
commences musingly a minor strain, climbing 
through several short, liquid, rhythmical divisions, 
but soon, by a regular cadence on the key-note, 
relapses into silence. Meanwhile the other voice 
has commenced a little later, and is finishing the 
same melodic fragment. Again they start, one 
after the other, as before, with the same little 
rhythmic motive, and this time carry it several 
stages higher ; and before the second voice can 
finish its imitation, the first with three bright 
notes upon that highest height, plunges down into 
a bolder strain, full of exulting roulades ; and be- 
fore the end, the voices riot in triplets, and in 
still finer and more curious divisions, with bird- 
like ingenuity warbling through all forms of mel- 
odic fioritnre. The form is quaint, antique, full 
of the Handelian mannerism, and not much to 
the taste of this day ; yet it has an intrinsic beau- 
ty that will live. 

Nos. 20-22 are 1. another short introductory 
double-chorus sentence : **He is my God ;" 2. the 
chorus in old ecclesiastical style : ** And I will 
exalt Him," in which two fugue subjects are reg- 
ularly worked up ; and 8. the famous bass duet, 
known in concert-rooms : **The Lord is a man of 
war." This last is in the bold, declamatory, as 
well as elaborately ornate style, which Handel 
can employ with great effect, given the singer 
great enough' to enter into the spirit of it, in spite 
of its not being modem. True Handelian singers 
and players, who get at the life of its peculiarity, 
are rare in this day; and his turns and phrases 
seem a dull and antiquated mannerism, wnen not 
taken up with nerve and con amare. These 
songs, therefore, in the hands of such solo-singers 
as can be made available in ordinary performan- 
ces, seldom amount to more than accurate, but 
feeble and inanimate readings, to save the com- 
pleteness of the oratoria Handel has indulged 
in some exuberance of accompaniment in this 
duet, contrasting the pastoral oDoes and bassoons 
with the string instruments. 

**The depths have covered them," (No. 28) is 
a chorus, beginning in the cheerful key of F, but 
modulating into colder harmony at the thought: 
**they sank," till at the close the basses heaviljr 
drop through the intervals of the chord of A mi- 
nor down to the E below the lines upon the 
words; **to the bottom, like a stone." This very 
brief chorus is followed by one more elaborate : 
**Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
power"(No. 24), whose last clause : **hath dashed 
in pieces the enemy," introduces a striking theme, 
answered and imitated with great tk\\\ in the 
several par^. Double choruses still continue to 
rise, like mountain beyond mountain, in unabated 
majesty and novelty of form. The choral sen- 
tence : "And in the greatness of thine excellen- 
cy, thou hast overthrown them that rose up against 
thee," seems to convey the idea of a power trans- 
cending all our limited ideas of natural order, by 
the daring use of discords and their triumphant 
resolution. Of No. 26 : ^'Thou sentest forth thy 
wrath, which consumed them as stubble," we need 
but name the subject, which Handel has of course 
wrought out at length in the fugue form, the cor- 
respondence wherMf with the spiral movement 
of consuming flame is perfcf t. Indeed, to convey 
an idea of the fugue to those not musically initi- 
ated, we have often been obliged to liken it to 
flame. 

Na 27 : « And with the blast of thy nostrils," 
is a single chorus, wonderful in structure and ex* 
pression. Miracle itself could not more hold one 
breathless, than that monotone passage of the 
basses in octaves, telling how /*the floods stood 






upright as an heap, and the depths were congeal- 
ea in the heart of the sea." The separate clauses 
of the verse form four distinct and tharacteristio 
musical subjects, which continually cross and in- 
terweave. 

Passing over two elaborate songs: (No 28) 
"Tl\e enemy said, I will pursue," and (No. %i) 
"Thou didst blow with the wind," in which the 
words **pursue" and **blow" furnish a key respect- 
ively to the musical treatment ; passing, also, the 
double chorus, ^*The earth swallowed them," and 
the duet, "Thou in thy mercy hast led forth thy 
people," f80-82), we come to one of the most 
sublimely descriptive choruses fNo. S$J, "The 
people shall jiear and be afraid." The agitated 
movement of the accompaniment, modulating 
wildly from E minor, gives the shuddering image 
of fear, which is kept up in the breathless, frag- 
mentary utterance of the voices. **The inhabi- 
tants oi Canaan," is pronounced'firmly b^ all the 
voices; but, "shall melt away," is given in little 
vanishing fragments of melody by one voice-part 
at a time. These are long kept up, and imitated 
from voice to voice. "By the greatness of thy 
arm," is given in long rotes of solid harmony ; 
"they sh^l be as still as a stone," sing the basses 
in heavy unison, suddenly dropping down an oc- 
tave ; and as they lie there motionless and cold, 
the '^passing over of the Lord's people," group 
af^er group, begins, in little travellinf[ phrases of 
melody, or short scale passages, now m the major 
and now in the minor, ascending all the time in 
some two or more of the voice-parts. 

This is followed by a delicious, serene melody 
for a mezzo-soprano or contralto voice, in the 
warm, spring-like, happy key of E : "Thou shalt 
bring them. in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which 
thou hast made for thee to dwell in, in the sanc- 
tuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established." 
It breathes the grateful repose of a sweet and 
pious home feeling. 

We have now reached the sublime close of the 
whole. Handel's strength has been steadily grow- 
ing towards this climax. It consists of several 
numbers. First the sentence of plain and majes- 
tic double chorus : The Lord shall heion 
FOH EVER AND EVER. The words are first giv- 
en in unison by altos and tenors, accompanied by 
the stately, ponderous tread of a fisnral bass ; 
then they are answered, in a full^ blaze of vocal 
harmony and instrumentation, twice. This is, as 
it should be, in the key of C. Then a brief reo- 
itative (Na 86) : "For the horse of Pharaoh went 
in with his chariots, .... but the children of 
Israel went on dry land# &c. :" and then, again, 
the choral burthen of: The Lord ^hall reiqn, 
which represents the highest moment of a univer- 
sal act or worship, all . thoughts, all feelings ab- 
sorbed in the thought 9f tie Eternal. Then an- 
other sentence of recitative (88), tellinji^ how 
"Miriam, the prophetess, took a timbrel m her 
hand, and all tne women went out after her with 
timbrels and wiOk dances; and Miriam answered 
them." 

Finally, as if to raise expectation to the highest 
pitch, a single high soprano voice, with clear, sil- 
very, clarion tones, delivers the first line of the 
peat double chorus, "Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously !" reachina the highest 
note, which it prolongs, bright and firm and clear, 
on the first syllable of "gloriously." And again 
bursts out in full chorus: The Lord shall 
REiON FOR EVER AND EVER. The clarioDvoice 
of Miriam continues: "The horse and his rider 
hath He throw/i into the sea," with a triumphant 
trill upon the note above the key^ note, which 
terminates the strain ; and still again the choral 
outburst of: Th« Lord shall reign 1 after 
which the altos give out the fugne-sabjeot, "For 
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he hath triiunph-cd gloriously ;** it^ lonfr. rollin*; 
cadence upon **gloriouBly" is thenceforth heard 
echoing about from one quarter to another of the 
vocal heavens, throurrhout the whole chorus ; and, 
mingled with it, you hear short, spasmodic frag- 
ments: — "the horse," "and his rider," *'hath he 
thrown," &c. ; aI»o, "a sober, chanting kind of 
counteraubjeirt" (as Dr. Burney calls it) on the 
words, "I will sing unto the Lord,"swclU and sub- 
sides continually amid the roar and tempest of 
triumphal harmony. Once this gently swelling, 
joyfully solemn chant becomes the leading theme, 
and draws responses from all parts of the choir, — 
a pure heaven of serenest rapture, just before all 
the subjects are again brought together for a full 
and final close in the perfect accord of C. This 
is essentially a repetition of the opening chorus 
of tSe Second Part, and is by many esteemed 
Handel's greatest chorus. "The effects of this 
composition," says Dr. Burney, "are at once 
pleasing, grand, and sublime. Voices and instru- 
ments here have their full effect ; and nuch is the 
excellence of this production, that, if Handel had 
composed no other piece, this alone would have 
rendered his name immortal among true lovers 
and judges of harmony." 

As a whole, "Israel in Egypt" is one of giant 
Handera mightiest works. Wo shall not say, in 
every sense, the mi<ihtiest. For colo&sal propor- 
tions, laid out as it is upon an immense scale ; for 
bold conceptions, even exoeedinix the boldest of 
Michael A ngclo in another art ; for most triumph- 
ant execution ; for power to keep the mind of the 
hearer strained up to its fullest comprehension of 
the sublime throughout so long a journey ; for 
musical learning and invention, and strong appli- 
cation of creative will, this oratorio is perhaps 
unrivalled by any other work of music, or of any 
other art that will admit comparison. 

But we cannot agree for a moment with those 
who call it greater than "The Messiah." The 
books of Moses are sublime ; but who will say 
that L«aiah and the Gospels are not greater ? 
"The Messiah" is as much a greater oratorio, as 
its theme is greater. It is the difference between 
Judaic and Christian ; between the old diftpensa- 
tion of Power, and the new dispensation of Love; 
between the Old Bible love of Justice, and the 
New Testament justice of Love. The sublimity 
of "Israel in Egypt" is pore material ; that of 
"The Messiah" is more spiritual. One brings 
mighty miracles, as it were, palpably before us; 
the other utters the prophetic aspirations of the 
soul of all Humanity, and their fulfilment in IIu-' 
manity's Mrssiah. This last, then, was the true 
predestined theme for Handel, for the culminat- 
mg effort of his genius, up to which all his other 
oratorios, as well as his forty operas, and all before 
that, had been so deeply and broadly educating 
him. Necessarily, therefore, besides "Hallelu- 
jah" choruses, that theme renuired deep songs of 
love and grief and faith. "The "Messiah" has 
more variety, and, as a work of Art, as well as 
sentiment, more unity. It is a wonderful, organ- 
ic whole, vitally connected everywhere. "Israel 
in Egypt" is grand in detail ; a succession of as-' 
toundmg pictures or events, wonderful, because 
the strength of the composer flags not to the end, 
but seems ready to begin again and build as many 
more such choruses as you will find him texts. 
In "Israel in Egypt," Handel is a mighty miracle- 
worker, a colossal strong man ; in the "Messiah," 
he is the loving, deep interpreter of the best in- 
stincts and aspirations of the human soul, — a 
Srophetof Humanity made one with Man, with 
fature, and with God. 



CoRBiCTioN. In tbo eArller part of tbe above article (first 
]>ageorthe la*tnumbor) i< a miapriat: ''Our blaod Italian 
(it should be Indian) summer." 



Dr. Uphain*8 Address. 

AT TUB INAUGURATION OF THR MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL, MAT 23, 1865. 

At the conclusion of the Overture, the President 

of the Society, Dr. J. Baxter Upbam, addressed the 

audience as follows :-^ 

I need not say to you, ladies and gentlemen, with 
bow great reluctance I hara consented — at the re- 
(juest of the government of the Society over which I 



have the honor to preside — to interrupt, even for u 
few moments, these sublime utterances fiom "Mu- 
sic's golden tongue," hy any dull and feeble words 
of my own. It has been thought proper, however, 
that this occasion should not be allowed to pass by 
without some brief allusion to the principal incidents 
and events which have marked the progress of the 
Society (luring these fifty years of its existence ; the 
circumstances under which it was formed : and the 
objects it has aimed to accomplish. How unfitted I 
nm for the duty thuH imposed upon mo no one is 
more conscious than myself. With the promise to 
bo brief, I must begin by eoliciting your kind indulg- 
ence; and I will take to myself, at least, this consola- 
tion, that the effect upon your ear^, of a patient \\9>- 
tenin:; to such dry details' as I may have to ufTer, will 
be like tliut of the prolon^red diHsonanco which pre- 
cedes the resolution of a chord, lo make more appre- 
ciable the glorious harmonies that are to follow. 

If we go back for a moment to the earliest agen- 
cies, of which we have any knowledge, having a 
bearing directly upon the formation of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, wo must refer to the existence 
of a similar association, founded more than seven 
years prcviouxly, with objects and purposes kindred 
to our own — an association whose very name is, I 
doubt not, unknown to the majority even of tlii^ in- 
telligent assembly : and whose long lost records 
have, only within the last venr, been exhumed from 
oblivion and presented, witn tliouixhtful consideration, 
by one of the descendants of the original Founder of 
the Institution, to the Library of this Society. These 
records I now hold in my hand, in the shape of this 
respectable volume, dressed in a new and attractive 
garb — the title page to which, bnt recently affixed by 
the donor, runs as follows : — 

CONSTITUnOH AVD MlKUTES OP THR MAR9iCRUSBTT9 HUNCAL 
^Cicrr. Founded by Ohiirks Nolf*n, Ei<q., and from wbich 
^praiii; the Boston IIand«l and lUydn Sorii'ty. Presented by. 
Uenry F. Nolen. Philadelphia. Dec. 25, 1864. 

A most interesting and valuable acquisition, truly, 
to be counted henceforth among the treasured relics 
of our an:hives. It may not bo amiss to make a 
single extract or two from these minutes, in vindica- 
tion of the claims thus set up for the association, as 
being the parent of the present large and prosperous 
society, who^e fiftieth anniversary we hail with ap- 
propriate ceremonies to-day. From these* ori);inal 
records, then, it appears that in the spring of 1807 
fifteen persons met together "for the purpose of form- 
ing themselves into a society for improving the mode 
of.performtng sacrod music"— each, at the same time, 
subscribing a snm towards "the purchase of six vol- 
umes of sacrod music, as the foundation foramusicol 
library." A constitution and bye-laws wore ndop^ 
cd, and the society was organized by the choice of a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and li- 
brarian, and a "selecting committee of three." This 
selecting committee, as the record goes on to say, 
then proposed the following tunes to be performed at 
the next meeting, viz ; St. Ann's, Old Hundred, 
Blendon, Easter and the 97th Psalm, together with 
an anthem taken from the old "Worcester Collection 
of Psalmody." A fortnight later the Society came 
together again, with augmented numbers, and per- 
formed, to their mutual gratification we are willing to 
believe, the programme marked out at the previous 
meeting. But at a subsequent gathering, the Gov- 
ernment of the Society had evidently become aware 
that a too long and varied programme had been at- 
, tempted on the previous occasion ; for I find the 
number of tunes recommended to be performed on 
the next evening reduced to two, viz : the Anthem, 
"O Praise the Lord with one consent/' by Handel, 
and Pleyel's Hymn. 

From this time forth the Society c^qtinued to hold 
its meetings monthly, with considerable regularity 
during the greater part of the year, adding to their 
numbers from time to time by ballot such persons as, 
in the estimation of a committee appointed for tbe 
purpose, wera competent to take a creditable part in 
its performances. So far as appears from the min- 
utes at hand, the largest number upon the rolls of 
active membership at any one time was twenty-one, 
and the average attendance at the meetings for practice 
about sixteeni showing that then, as now, absenteeism 
was an evil justly to be complained of. I infer, too, 
that a certain indulgence and favoritism was occa- 
sionally meted out to the more gifted among tlie 
members of this Association, fori find on their rec- 
ords a memorandum to this effect : -^ 

" Voted, that Mr. Peter Dolliver be invited to at- 
tend our meetings whenever he thinks nroper — Mr. 
Coffin be a committee to acquaint him or it." 

The extent of book accommodation for the chorus, 
as also the dimensions of the orobestra, may perhaps 
bo measured from the following vote, recorded upon 
the same page as the above :^" Voted, that six copies 
of the chorus in Handel's Messiah-^" Worthy is the 
Lamb" — be provided at the expense of the Society, 



and also one copy for.the first violin." This was at 
the close of liic year 1808, the period qf the Society's 
greatest prosperity. A few months latcr,the fortune:^ of 
the Association iieing evidently upon the wane, I find, 
under date of March 3, 1809, 'this entry : — "Agreed 
to meet at Hovey's Tavern, in Cambridge, on Wed- 
nesday evening the 15tli of March ;" the precise in- 
tent and purport of which nioeiing, however, doth 
not appcjir. 

The mcctin;;s were now held, at longer and still 
incre.'ihin;r intervals urtiuic, with an average attend- 
ance of about thirteen menil)crs, till ut length, upon 
the records under date of Thursday the 2l8t of 
March, 1810 — eleven iiicml)crs bein;; prencnt — may 
be found this ominous entrv : — "To/a/, that, on the 
next evening, the Library lie sold to tlie highest bid- 
der for the purpose of paying the debts of the Socie- 
tv." And at a meeting held by adjournment, at 
Vila's Ilnll, in Boston, on the 5th day of July, 1610, 
"it was voted unanimously that the Society lie dis- 
banded." Si);ned, Chaulks Nolkn, Secretary. 

We now pahS over a period of abont five years 
from the date laiit mentioned. In the mean time, 
the second war with England had been waged — 
banishing for the while all other themes of intere.«t, 
and absorbing, in its stern realities, all considerations 
of the gentler arts and graces which had just bojrun 
to adorn our hitherto hanih and ungenial civilization. 
As an instance of the hankering of the people, in 
those days, after the noisy accompaniments of instru- 
ments, suited to their warlike tastes — the roll of 
drums, the Idnre of trumpets and shrieking of the 
"wry-ncckwl fife," — on every possible occasion that 
prcaentcd, I will read, with your permission, a line 
or two from an old advertisement of a Concert, print- 
ed in the form of the programmes of the time, which 
is as follows : — "A Grand Selection fram Handel's 
Sacred Oratorios will be performed at the Stone 
Chapel, on Thursday evening, Oct. 29, I8I2, under 
the direct ien of Dr. G. K. Jackson, assisted by the 
theatrical band, and many respectable Vocal and In- 
strumental Amateurs of this Town." Among the 
prominent attractions of which occasion, I find an- 
nounced the Celebrated Bell Chorus, "Welcome, 
Mighty King," accompanied by the stately Dr. 
Jackson on the Carillons, and the "Hallelujah" from 
the "Messiah" with the accompaniment of trumpets 
and kettle drums ! "Doors to l>e opened at 1-2 past 
4, to commence at 1-2 past .*>." Opportunities for 
the enjoyment of music during the two yean and 
more of "the continuance of this struggle were indec' 
very scarce and of the most meagre description. But 
no sooner was the news of Peace proclaimed, than 
the joy of the people burst forth spontaneously in the 
utterance of Hallelnjahs and Antltems of Praise; and 
a Grand Concert was forthwith got up, by an assem- 
blage, gathered, it is hard to say how or from whence, 
of nearly 250 vocal and instrumental perfbrmem. 
This took place on the anniversary of the birthday of 
Washington, 22d February, 1815. 

"It can hardly l)e doubted," sard Mr. Winthrop in 
his eloquent and instructive address, delivered m this 
hull at the opening of the three days' festival of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, in 1957, "that the 
impressive musical ^lervices of that peace jubilee gave 
the immediate impulse to the establLohment of thi» as- 
sociation." On the 24th of March following, a call 
was issued, in due form, fur all who were interested in 
such matters, to meet at Mr. Graupner's hall in 
Frank'lin street, "for the purpose of considering the 
expediency and practicability of forming a society for 
cultivating and improving a correct taste in the per- 
formance of sacred music, and also to introduce mto 
more general practice the works of Handel, Haydn 
and other eminent compoeers." Among the gentle- 
men who convened in obedience to this call, five 
were original members of the former societv. At a 
meeting held for the purpose on the 20th of April in 
the same place, a Constitution, consisting of a pre- 
amble ana thirteen articles, was adopted and signed 
by thirty-one gentlemen. On examination of the 
rolls, I find, among those who were present at this 
first mectin;^, the names of two of our respected fel- 
low citizens who are now living. One is that of Mr. 
John Dodd. well known to many here present, who 
was an original member also of the first named sa- 
cred music association, and afterwards, and for many 
years, conne.-ted with the Government of this Society, 
and who, I regret to say, is prevented by infirm 
health from participating with us in the interesting 
ceremonies of this eventful week ; the other is a name 
you all know, for it- is of one vet active in the per- 
formance of his duties on the ^oard of Trustees, and 
occasionally in the ranks of the chorus, — who for 50 
years, with bnt two or three exceptions, has been an- 
nually elected to some post of honor or of trust in the 
administration of the Society's affairs,— its first Sec- 
retory— for the last 25 years its faithful and devoted 
Treasurer — and who, in the enjoyment of a hale and 
vigorous old age, is with iu in his accustomed seat 
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to-dty — Mr. Matthew S. Porker. And if wo follow ' 
with our iinf^er down the starred oolumnH of that first 
^ear of the Society's existence, one or two more liv- 
ing rcprescntativtMt might, perhaps, bo found. 

My asi$ociate8,wo venerate and honor tilC8e^ood and 
faithful servnnbi, who thus ministered nt the forma- 
tive stages of the Society, and bore the hentand bur- 
don of its early strug;:loJi, and to whom so much of 
its present success and pro.sperity and influence is 
justly due. No word of mine, I am sure, is needed 
to remind you of the Hlial respect nnd lovu with 
which they should always Ik; held in our hearts. 

But to resume, for a moment, our narraiivc : On 
the first day of May, in ihe year above named, oc- 
curred ihe first private practi^in^of the newly formed 
society, from the old Lock Hospital Collection, "in a 
style," says the Secretary's liecords, "very fiattering 
to the hopes of its members." As early as the month 
of September, the subject of a public exhibition be- 
gan to be mooted, and the idea gaining in favor as it 
was considered, the evening of Dec. 25, 181.^, being 
Chri^stmas, was fixed upon as an auspicious event for 
so important an undertaking. The work of rehear- 
sals was taken immediuiely and vigorously in hand, 
and the concert was duly given, in the old Stone 
Chapel, before an audience of nearly a thousand per- 
sons: and such was the excitement of the hearers 
and enthusiasm of the performers, says an eminent 
critic of that day, "that there is nothing lo compare 
with it." "The Uandel and Haydn Society," he 
further adds, in eulogistic and somewhat exaggera- 
ted phrase, "is now the wonder of the nation !" 

But I will not weary yon with further details of 
the Society's operations. Suffice it to say, that, from 
that time to the present, their public pei-formances 
have been given with more or less regularity year by 
year, and eivery year; that their services have been 
sought after, and cheerfully rendered on very many 
occasions of national and municipal interest and im- 
portance — before audiences of delighted and sympa- 
thizing thousands — with sometimes the aid of the 
most famous of the world's celebrities, a Braham, a 
Caradori Allan, a Sontag, a I'hillips, a Formes, and 
others of rising reputation or mure recent fame, from 
abroad or at home; in honor of the visitation of 
Presidents and Statesmen, or in solemn commemo- 
ration of their death ; at public jubilees, the celebra- 
tion of city anniveraries, the opening of the Crystal 
Palace exhibition in a sister metropolis, the laying 
of the corner stone of the motiument on Bunker Hill, 
the introduction into our city and our homes of the 
waters from Cochituate Lake ; on the occasion, too, 
of many of the most beautiful and significant events 
in the artistic annals of our history ; the inaugura- 
tion of statues, the setting up of kingly instrunients 
of music; at the dedication of this noble hall, and 
the unveiling of its presiding genius, the bronze Beet- 
hoven ; and in many other events of civil or political 
or religious moment — at all of which the Society has 
borno itself with dignity and with abundant credit. 

We have not time, in the further consideration of 
our subject, to more than hint at the many ways in 
which, directly and indirectly, the Society has given 
an impetus and a direction to the cultivation of music 
as a science and ao art, in Boston and in New Eng- 
land ; by its numerous compilations and publications 
of practical musical works ; in its collection of a Li- 
brary of standard oratorios, and other musical com- 
positions of the highest order, numbering, of 
all kinds, between four and five thousaud by cat- 
alogue ; in the influence of its two thousand 
and more of active and associate members, who 
have availed themselves of the privileges and 
opportunities it has afforded for the study and prac- 
tice of the best music; as manifested in the existence, 
in such numbers and goodly proportions, of the ear- 
lier anil later musical organizations, vocal and or- 
chestral, which have sprung up amongst us, and 
have done, or are still doing gdod service, each in Hs 
legitimate sphere ; in the prevalence of a better taste 
and higher culture among the church choirs, and in 
the organ lofts of our good city and the neighboring 
towns ; in the unseen part it has taken in giving that 
shape and direction to public opinion that made it 
possible, here first in the cities of the new world, to 
introduce the study of music us a regular branch o^ 
instruction in our schools ; in the penistency with 
which, through years of pecuniary embarrassment and 
debt, and in tiroes of anxious solicitude and some- 
times of doubt and almost desperation, it has held 
fast to its original aims and principles. These and 
such as these are the fruits of the long years of labor 
and of effort on the part of this ancient and respected 
association ; and are, in part, the results — the grand 
and sublime results — it may justly claim to have ac- 
complished. 

Shall we stop here in our estimate of the ends 
achieved or the possibilities yet to be accomplished ? 
Not so, as I conscientiously believe. The seed time 
indeed has passed, and the season of tlie ripening har- 



vest is at hand. More than ever in the futnre do we 
look — onght wc to look — no«r, in the unfolding of so 
vast and sublime a page in our country's history, for 
the rapid development of whatever can ameliorate 
and anom, as well as strengthen the condition of n 
reunited and poxverful people. It is in times of po- 
litical perturbation, or long continued and desperate 
wars — history will tell us—that great geniuses, in 
whatever sphere of warlike or peaceful and artistic 
pursuits they may incline to act, are being nurtured 
and made ready for their work . 

"The thirty years war in Germany," says Hnllah, 
"was fruitful in the production of a host of thorough- 
ly well-trained masters of the musical art and science 
of their day and here. "Among such were Kircher, Jo- 
hann Christopher and Ambrose Bach^and Zachau.the 
immediate predecessors and teachers of Scblistian 
Bach and of Handel. The same may be said, to a 
limited extent, of the effect of the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century in England. It is likewise a 
fact — a curious coincidence only it may be — that the 
last half of each century, from 1550 onwards, has 
proved invariably most prolific in its gifts of musical 
greatness and genius to the world — in Italy, in Ger- 
many, in Belgium, Franco, and England ; Palcstri- 
na, Poesiello, Clemenii, Cberubini ; Emmanuel Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel ; Orlando LasKo, Lulli, Mon- 
sigiiy, Grelry, Lcsneur ; Tallis, Humphrey, Webho 
Calcott, Batiishill, Purcell. The early and vital life 
of Beethoven belongs by right to the last half of the 
Inst century. Ilandel, too, budging three half cen- 
turies in his long and laborious career, can hardly be 
said to fall out of the category ; while Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and Schumann of our own times, are the 
brilliant exceptions that only strengthen the rule. 

May we not argue from this, that the sacred re- 
quirement from us, in the last half of this nineteenth 
century, is to "go and do likewise?" I will venture 
the assertion. Certainly the conditions in us have 
now at length been fulfilled. And aie not two cen- 
turies and a half of hard prosaic life, compacted in 
its early experiences by every form of civil, religious, 
political, social and domestic trial and perturbation, 
and put to the test by all conceivable hardships of 
the French and Indian wai's,the early and later strug- 
gle with England, and, in these recent days, a rebel- 
lion, in comparison with which the combined horrors 
of the civil wars in Germany and Great Britain are 
but as skirmishes upon the outposts — enough to place 
us, at length, in the category of the nations, whose 
mere toil and tasks are ended ; and henceforth to per- 
mit us to cherish and develope the peaceful, human- 
izing influences of art in all its varied and delightful 
forms ? Is it too much to believe that,hero in New 
England — in the ancient colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay — in the home of the Protestant Pilgrims, there 
shall yet arise some future Handel or Haydn, or Se- 
bastian Bach, some youthful Mozart or Mendelssohn, 
deriving his first knowledge of the art in our public 
schools, perhaps, or fired with inspiration, it may be, 
at the revelations of genins.first opened up to his soul 
while listening to the sublime music it has been the 
custom of this old Society to endeavor to interpret? 

Do you ask, doubtingly, where in this matter-of- 
fact and prosaic locality are the materials for new 
and fresh themes, after the giant minds we have con- 
templated have been gleaning along the track of the 
ages for fitting thoughts and themes, and gathering 
and binding them up and giving to them form and ex- 
pression, in such wealth of abundance and complete- 
ness, for centuries ? I answer, these elements and 
niaterials are those of truth — and are everywhere, 
and in exhnustless measure. "All that happens in 
the world of nature or of man," said the roost elo- 
quent of New Englond orators, " every war, every 
f>eaco, every hour of prosperity, every death, every 
ife, every success and every failure — all change, all 
permanence, — all things speak truth to the thought- 
ful spirit — speak to the soul in the full choixis of reve- 
lation, in the teachings of earth, or sir, or sky, or 
in the still melodies of thought." So to the listen- 
ing ear and the vrilling mind, the voice of music is 
audible always. The world is full of it ; the ver^ 
air is laden with it ; it is heard through all the mani- 
festations of nature. It roars in storms ; it thunders 
in the cataract ; it ronrrours in the " slumberous cav- 
erns of the earth ;" it hath its abode in wild solitudes 
and in great forests ; the silence of tropical deserts is 
eloquent with it ; the ocean holds it in her hidden 
'depths, and in measured cadences is casting it cease- 
lessly upon the shore. It is with us, too, in the oc- 
cupations of our daily life, and is the companion of 
our common ways. Consciously or unconsciously 
to us, it is a participant in the strife and tumult of 
the town, the noise of streets, the rattling of wheels 
and the tramping of innumerable feet, the jargon and 
wrangling and discordant clamors of the exchange 
and mart. All this the soul that is alive with appre- 
ciation of truth, knows and feels, and interprets, 
and in dae time will reproduce, clothed with the 



transfiguration of genius — in the highest forms of 
musical creation, the symphony, or, that greatest 
realization of Christian *art, tlie modem oratorio. 

These, then, are the thoughts and hopes we are 
permitted to cherish as we celebrate this, at the 
same time, most memorable epoch in our musical 
histor}', and advent of a new and joyous career of 
peace and prosperity to our country. But we have 
no further time for the indulgence of such pleasing 
speculations ; let us turn for a moment to the con- 
sideration of the programme marked out for this 
occasion. It has begun with the invocation to which 
you have already listened — that sublime religious 
choral of the 16th' century, " Ein feste Dwg ist unser 
(jott" than which nothing can be more appropriate 
to the hour, and which, if it cannot with absolute 
certainty be attributed to Martin Luther, as its au- 
thor, reflects forth in its stately harmony and the 
strong and earnest words that break along the une- 
qual rhythm of its lines, the grandeur of his heroic 
spirit, and is the very impersonation of the stonny 
times in which he lived. To be fallowed, by that 
magnificent cantata of Mendelssohn, — with "pre- 
amble sweet of dreamy Symphony,"— coroposed, as 
you know, to give eclat to the inauguration of the Sta- 
tue of Guttenburg,on the 25th June, 1840, but which, 
if it had found its origin here and at this day and 
hour, could not have been more solemnly appropriate 
to these marvellous times of ours, proclaiming as it 
does the triumphant gladness, the yearning sorrow 
with yet strong confidence in the all-abounding 
goodness of God, the deep affliction, the unutter- 
able joy, that now agitates the great heart of the 
nation. 

I cannot but think how almost prophetic the oc- 
casion would have proved, had the nearly completed 
preparations of this Society, to give publicly this 
Cantata of Praise in comraemovation of the recent 
splendid triumphs of the armie.<) of the Republic, at 
the time when the uncontrollalile transports of a 
whole people urged it upon tliem to do it, and which 
would have anticipated only by a few days the 
news of the appalling event that has since clothed 
the civilized world in mourning, not been interrupt- 
ed. How prophetic, I say, would now seem that 
wonderfully dramatic interrogative passage, which 
wails through the music of the recitative, — "Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass ? Ask ye ; inquire ye ; 
ask, if ye will ; . return again ; ask." And that sig- 
nificant and calm reply — "The Watchman only said. 
Though the Morning will come, the Night will comQ» 
also 1" 

And thus, through all its complicate and won- 
drous harmony, is shown that antagonism of ele- 
ments, which is striving, and which must always, and 
of needs bo struggling and striving with itself, in the 
aecomplithment of every grand and mighty achieve- 
ment — but out of which all bath the Lord delivered 
us. Yes, well may the people now say, in joyoaa 
and jubilant song, "The night 4s departing, the 
day is at hand." "Let all men, all things, all that 
hath life and breath, sing to the Lord — Hallelujah I 
sing to the Lord." 

Next, in striking contrast, like oil poured out upon 
the troubled waters, comes that exquisitely beauti- 
ful oratorio by Haydn, wlierein he has given full lati- 
tude to the exuberance of his imagination, letting 
loose his playful fancies in those rare and curious 
imitative effects, mostly to be distrusted — deprecated, 
perhaps — but which here have power to charm and 
carry away the most captious of critics — from the first 
crystalline ray, dimly perceived in that chaotic con- 
fusion, out of which, in due time, " a new created 
world springs up at God's command," rising and 
rising still into a more joyous and splendid light, till, 
at length, the achieved work bursts forth in corrusca- 
tions of song — the Heavens themselves proclaiming 
the glory of God. This followed by that " Co1o!?sus 
of Oratorios" — Israel in Egypt, of Handel — simple in 
its ma-ssive grandeur — but full of genius — full of ex- 
ultation ; tn the manifestly onward motion of whose 
grand triumphal choruses yon seem to hear the 
tread of armies, as of that innumerable host whose 
victorious columns are eyen now, to-day, at this hour, 
receiving in the avenues of the nation's capital the 
plaudits of grateful thousands, echoed in the hearts of 
millions at home. 

Then that other fascinating, unequalled work of 
Mendelssohn, "Elijah," in which, perhaps, more than 
in any of his works — more than in the composition 
of any other great musical author — the morbidly deli- 
cate organization of the composer's mind shows it^ 
self, now rising to the topmost height of sublimity 
and power, now sinking into the depths of alinost 
weakness — but which, in all the realm of musical t.rt, 
is not surpassed ->is not equalled in its passages of 
transcendant beauty, in brilliancy, in force, in pain- 
fully dramatic intensity and interest ; — closing with 
that wonderful production of genius — almost of in- 
spiration — the " Messiah" of Handel, who himself is 
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recorded to haye said that daring the twenty-one daji 
employed upon it« composition, he teemed to see the 
hearens opened and the anirels of God aacendinii; and 
descendinx therefrom — with which, amonft all his 
works, throoffh the praiseworthy custom of thin So- 
ciety, in hringing it annually before ns at the Christ- 
mss neason, we oarMlves are perhaps made most 
familiar— ^hich, now for more than a hundred years, 
has held the adVniration of the civilized world ; whose 
strains of mingled grnndeur and pathos, of power 
and of melting tenderness, soaring upward and ex- 
panding in all-ahsbrbing interest, in devotion, and 
religious fervor, as it proceeds, seems, at last, to rest 
oVer us, and to cover us as with a benediction from 
Heaven. 

Shall we pass in review likewise the orchestral por- 
tion of the festival ? I forbear. Words would be 
of little moment in the august presence of these so 
many and so earnest and most worthy interpreters — 
in the presence of that Orent- Master of Symphonr 
— fitly crowned and garianded, sarroonded with 
sympathiaing kindred and friends from the Father- 
land, — who " being dead yet speaketh,"— fashion- 
ed by the cunning band of art — not " with coun- 
terfeit presentment/' but in very living, breathing 
broDxe. 

^< Olay DO loopr ; bs has itaaa fkom flia burled mould of 

•arth, 
yo a golden form traoffliriirwl, by a new aad florioai birth. 
Thereat the brow by thonghk o*crlAden, with its tempest of 

wild hair; 
There the month eo itemly silent, and the •qnara ehedts 

ecamed with care. 
There the eyes M vUkmary. etralnlna oat, yet seeing nonght, 
Bat the Inward world of gent an and the Ideal forma of thought. 
There the hand tiMt gave Its maglo to the cold, dead, Ivory 

keys. 
And from out them toie the stroggliog ohords of mighty 

pymphonleo. 
Then the figure, ealm, eoneeotred, on Its breast the great 

head bent ; 
Btand forever thvs, Gnat Master, fhou thy fittest mona- 

ment." 

Tes, in such a presence, I forbear. In the mighty 
productions it shall be your privilege to listen to from 
day to day — so worthily interpreted — music herself 
will hold with yon sweet converse in her own lan- 
guage, free from the imperfections of feeble human 
speech — ^the universal langnajre— the only one that has 
survived the Babylonish oo/ifusion of tongues — that 
is appreciable in all its utterances ; common in ita 
possibilities ; uniform in expression ; adapted to all 
ages ; all moods ; all occasions ; all tastes, and con- 
ditions and phases of life. I have only, in ooncla- 
sion, andin behalf of my associates in the government 
of the Society, to perform the pleasing duty of extend- 
ing to yon afi a cordial welcome to the banquet that 
is here spread out before yon. • 

In the eloquent words of another — which, with 
but slight modification, are better adapted to -the 
present even, than to the occasion on which they 
were ntterred, How more than twenty years ago: 
" The transition from the scenes which have been 
passing before ns for the last few months, to snch 
an occasion as this, is so sudden and so delight-^ 
fal, that I can scarcely refrain, when I cast my eyes 
over this composed and cultivated assembly, from 
exclaiming, ' Hail, holy light V The excitations, 
the clamor, the tumult, the agony, which has at- 
tended that great trial and great task of liberty, 
through which we have just gone ; the hope, the 
fears, the anxious care ; the good news waited for 
and not comiug ; the bad news flashing always in 
advance—all are passed away as dreams. We find 
ourselves collected in the security and confidence of 
peace, upon the green and nentnl ground of Art. 
common and grateful to us all." The night indeed 
has passed away, and the morning of a glorious day 
is at hand. 
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The greatest artistic celebrity of modem times has 
at last uken his ftirewell of a world which, after all, 
has not treated him so badly, and receives his 
adieux with the deepest regret. Franz Li^st, al- 
though living still, is dead to ns, and we shall listen 
no more in breathless entrancement to the harmonies 
which thrived us to the very soul as they rose beneath 
histonch. For a long time past has the resolution 
now definitively adopted been germinating in his 
brain, and once or twice has been so nearly on the 
point of execution that his admirers, already mourn- 
ing him as lost, have been transported once more to 
the very summit of delight on beholding him again 
in the world still charming, poetical, and tender as 
ever, though ticarcely so gay. Liszt paid ns his last 
visit about two yean ago. At the time it was re- 
marked that he studiously refused every invitation to 
play the airs with which he has been wont to charm 
'our souls, and for which we had nonght to give him 
in return save a few of cor miserable gold piecM-* | 



the auperfla to him<^while his talent had become a 
necessity to ns. We remember meeting him on the 
occasion of that same last visit by accident at Erard's 
rooms. Listlessly and almost without thought he ran 
his hand over the piano against which he had been 
leaning for some ume in a fit of moody abstraction. 
Humbly did we come forward to compliment the 
great master on his conquest of the whole universe, 
and above all, on his victory over every difficulty 

Presented by the instrument he had made his own. 
'he expression with which he looked up as his ear 
caught the familiar sound of compliment we shall 
not easily forget. "All yanity 1 all vanity !" he ex- 
claimed, "composed of dead men's bones, out of 
which the living extract food for vainglory on the 
one hand, and frivolous delight on the otfier." With 
these words he replaced the hand which had been 
wandering so playfully over the keys into the bosom 
of hts waistcoat, and after again standing for a few 
moments in a position familiar to him, with one leg 
crossed over the other, and leaning back heavily 
against the wall, he sighed mournfully, and withdrew 
without another word. Theefening before his en- 
trance into the a^nunairtf and undergoing the cere- 
mony of the tonsor which separates him more effect- 
ually from the pomps and vanities of this world even 
more solemnly than the actnsl pronouncing of the 
vows, he attended a partjr at the Palazzo Barberini. 
Those present knew nothing of his intent, and wen 
awaiting him with impatience, as he had promised 
the Princess to play the night previous to setting out 
for a long journey from which he might never return. 
The consequence of this anonnoement made public 
amongst the friends of the Princess was the assemb- 
bling of a crowd so great that the great drawing-room 
of the Palazzo was thrown open to admit the over- 
flow of company. As nsusT in luly, the doora of 
the chambers leading from the stair to this apartmnet 
were left open, and the eye was charmed and aston- 
ished at the magnificent view presented by the great 
staircase, modelled on that of the Vatican, with ita 
magnificent frescoes and superb antique lions. The 
moment that the well-known head, with its abund- 
ance of long dark hair, streaked here and there with 
lines of silver, became visible above the marble bal- 
ustrade of the stair, a general rush of the company 
took place towards the door through which he passed, 
heedless of the flattering homage thus silently ex- 
pressed. A grand piano stood in the middle of the 
room ; he seated himself before it without bidding, 
and presently the din and hubbub ceased, as if by 
magic. That master-touch had struck the chords, 
and this earth and all it contained passed away like a 
vision while the enchantment lasted. His head was 
thrown back, and the long hair, once his delight, 
streamed over his shonlden, while his fingere, still 
lon^ and thin as ever, seemed to fly from one end of 
the mstrument to the other, leaving harmonions mem- 
ory wherever they alighted. He began by the most 
tremendous sounds of joy and triumph ever express- 
ed upon the keys of a piano — the drum and trumpet 
were distinctly recognized— pride and vainglory 
seemed to float upon Uie air as he played on, all the 
while his eyes in a fine frenzy rolling 'round and 
round the ceiling, as if drawing his inspiration thence. 
Suddenly, when in the very midst of all this thunder- 
ing gladness, a crash was heard, the inst^ment, left 
nntbuched for a moment, vibrated with a mournful 
sound, and then the master began again, this time in 
soft, low, wailing notes, expressive of sorrow and dfs- 
appointment — sometliing of complaining and impa- 
tience, too — producing an effect not so easy to des- 
cribe. Gradually the whole seemed to pass away 
into nothingness, a measured retreat as of shadows 
flitting into darkness, and then nothing more save 
now and then a spasmodic sob, as of some strong 
soul in agony, and finally the lopd sardonic laugh of 
some invisible Mephistopheles making sport of fiXi 
this emotion so admirably expressed that none could 
help shuddering as the unearthly sound broke from 
the ivory keys as though it had in reality been ut- 
tered by some human being in a frenzy of madness. 

The spell remained for some few moments over 
that aristocratic cofnpany, even when Liszt had risen 
from the piano. **CaTO mio, whatever is the subject 
of that painfully exciting improvisation V exclaimed 
the Prince Barberini, laying his hand nbon the ar- 
tist's arm. "Did you ndt feel it an illustration of 
yonder cA«/ <r onitre f" s«id Liszt, pointing to the 
ceiling, on which he hsd been gazing all the while he 
had been playing. "The Triumph of Glory !" add- 
ed he in an undertone, raising his eyes once again to 
that wondrous work by Pietro Cortone which adorns 
the great drawing-room of the Barberini Pslace. 
"Does not Glory's Triumph for erer end in woe and 
disappointment, in misery and disgust V* And as be 
said the words he turned sharply round with a bitter 
laugh that echoed through the silence of that awo- 
struck crowd, so exactly like that which had jnst 
echoed from the piano beneath his touch that again 



did the same shudder run through every overwrought 
nerve of the assembly, which broke up soon after- 
wards almost in silence, and without seeking to dispel 
the awe which had been created. The only individ- 
ual present remaining unmoved was the old Prince 
Samferti, who declared "the performance to be noth- 
ing more than a geometrical piece g;|rmnastically 
played." But the truthful and comical joke produc- 
ed no laughter, and the vengeance of the ladies was 
reserved for the first convenient occasion of display. 
Such was the scene of exit firom the pomps and vani- 
ties of this world made by Liszt, who, idolized and 
flattered to the fullest extent, had tasted of them all. 
That night he retired not to rest : he spent the time 
till dawn in the arrangement of his affaire, beoneath- 
ing to his daughter, Madame Bnlow, one- hair of his 
fortune, and to the child left by his second daughter, 
the late Madame Emile Ollivier, an ample dowry ; 
to his mother the insignia of honor he had received 
during his 16ng career of glory, aorompanied by the 
most touching letter of farewell ever penned by poet. 
The next morning those flowing locks diaracieris- 
tic of the great master fell beneath the scissore wield- 
ed by Cai^inal Hohenlohe into the silver dish held 
for the purpose by the white-robed acolyte, and Franz 
Liszt rose from his knees both within and without a 
changed and altered man — ^his very name will know 
him no more, and be merged in tliat of his religious 
denomination. The world is busy, of oonree, with 
the motives of this step. Some say it has been occa- 
sioned by the sudden determination taken by a cer- 
tain Archduchess to abandon all idea of the marriage 
which has been so long in coniemplatiim, and take 
the advice of her friends by resigning all hope of a 
nnion which thwarted the views and prejudices of the 
whole Imperial Family of Austria. Othere declare 
it to be the consequence of melancholy brought on by 
the early death of Madame EmIle Ollivier in th*e 
midst o^ her yonth and beauty, and the talent she had 
inherited from himself; bnt those who knew him best 
declare that no direct cause was needed for the step. 
Always an enthusiast, first in St. Simonian laysti- 
cism, then in revolutionary ardor, and at last in re- 
ligions sentiment, Liszt was sure one day or other to 
withdraw to the cloister, there to seek consolation for 
all the bitterness and deception he had found even in 
a world which had overwhelmed htm with wealth, 
honor, and distinction. — Letter Jrom Borne, 



Hniio in London. 



THB ITAUAN OPBBAS. 



The Saturday Review, May 29, gives the following 
resume of the season, firom the first of April to that 
date: 

The early part of the season is nsnally the dnllest 
at our luKan Operas, and the present year has 
formed no exception. At Covent Garden varioua 
new singere have been introduced, not one of whom 
can be said to have made a very marked impression . 
Madlle. Fillipiiie von Edelsberg, from Munich, who 
appeared as Fides, in the Prt^he, shows a lair tal- 
ent, but not the requirements, either vocal or histri- 
onic, to support with dignity a part made famous by 
Madame Pauline Viardot. Her voice^weakest in 
the lowest part of it register, where it should be 
strongest, and colorless throoghont — possesses little 
charm, and, as the trying bravura in tne last act suf- 
ficed to provejnst as' little fiexibility. Being young, 
Madlle. von Edelsberg may nevertheless improve. 
Hardly so much can be hoped for the ladv wM, as 
Beriha.was associated with her in the fine but gloomy 
opera of Meyerbeer, and who made her dihut on the 
opening night, as Mathilda, in GniUawne Tett. 
Madlle. Sonieri exhibits the wont vices of the French 
school — a school which, whatever itff charm when 
eminently represented, as by singen like Cinti Da- 
morean, Dorus Gras, &c., exposes the shortcomings 
of mediocre attainment in a more glaring light than 
any other. One of its besetting sins is « habit of 
trembling upon every sustained note ; and this ap- 
peare to be an idiosyncratic peculiarity with Madlle. 
Sonieri. As second lady— or, to borrow from tbe 
received operatic vocabulary, eomprimaria — Madlle. 
Sonieri, if she could manage to get rid of this defect, 
might eventually be found more or less serviceable. 
Her impereonation of the sprightly character of the 
Page, in Verdi's 17a Balloin Masdkera, though infe- 
rior to what we have seen, is by no means devoid of 
merit. In the same opera, a third unknown lady 
made her dtffnit as the unhappy Amelia or Amelia 
{leedeuxse duent) — which fact being recorded, no 
more need be said of Madlle. Bianchi, who, as prima 
donna aesoluta di earttUo, may do very well at the 
Lisbon Opera-honse, bnt is certainly not able to up- 
hold the credit of Covent Garden, even as teamda 
donna. A fourth stranger, Madlle. Honortf (from 
Moscow), came ontas Siebel— that insignificant lover 
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iiiTented for the operatic Faytt by MM. Barbier and 
Carr^, parveyors m general to the literary wmnti of 
M. Gounod. Biadlle. Honor^ can boast an agreeable 
mezzo-myprano, which assidaous study may help to 
eoltivate, and thus render yet more af^reeable ; but 
her Tocal skill is not at present remarkable, while as 
an actress she has much to leai^ which experience 
alone can teach. For parts like Maddalena, in Rig- 
oletto, shie is perhaps best suited. In Madlie. Berini 
(from Milan), a fifth new-comer, Mr. Gye, if not un- 
precedented! jr lucky, has at any rate been more for- 
tunate. This lady made her appearance as Marghe- 
rita, in Fauit. lliough not gined with a voice of 
unusual quality and compass, Madlie. Berini has 
evident sensibility, and her accomplishments as a 
singer are considerable. All she does she does with 
earnestness, and at times she legitimately moves her 
hearers. The second part she essayed was more fa- 
vorable to her than the first. Her Gilda {RigoUUo), 
though the incomnaimble performance of Aiigiolina 
Bosio must have oeen flresh in the remembrance of a 
large part of the audience, made a really good, if not 
a very deep, impression. Madlie. Berini, too, has 
youth to back her, and, under encouraging conditions, 
may eventually reach a position to which just now 
she cannot in reason lav claim. There are still some 
names to be added to the list of aspiranU. Signor 
Medini fTrom Milan), in consequence of the illness of 
Herr Schmid, has uken the part' of Walter, in Guil- 
laume Tell, Endowed with a tolerable bass voice, 
his performance generally was not so efi^ctive as that 
of Herr Sch raid's earlier substitute, Signor Attn, an 
Italianised Frenchman who, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of M Faure, has been accepted as a more than 
lespectable Mephistopheles. 8ignor Brignoli, if we 
may judge from his performance as Lionel, in Flo- 
tow's Martha, is likely to prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion. This gentleman, who was in England as fkr 
back as 1848, the year m which the formidable oppo- 
sition that eventually ruined Mr. Lumley was insti- 
tuted, should have been brought out earlier. Besides 
Sowing middle aged, he has grown fat, and fatstage- 
vers are apt to weaken stage-illusion. His voice, 
however, a t^nor of rare quality, will always bear 
him through with credit, and this in a great measure 
because be knows how to use it. What may be Sig- 
nor BrignoU's histrionic capacity such a Tacka-daisi- 
cal^ character as Lionel affords but small opportunity 
of judging. About Madame Vandenheuvel Dnprez 
—who, in oottsequenoe of Madame Miolan Carvalho 
being detained in Paris, has susUined the part of' 
Catarina, in L' EtoUt du Nord—we should be sorry 
to say anything at All disparaging. A worthy daugh- 
ter of an illustrious father, her singing belongs to the 
most refined school. But, unhappily, she lacks the 
physical force to produce, in so large a theatre as 
Covent Garden, an effect in any way proportionate 
to her very admirable talent. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Gye 
can scarcely, on tlie whole, be felicitated on his new 
discoveries. But this has not prevented him from 
givinff some very striking representations. Such 
superb "spectacles" as Fautt e Margherita, GuiUauwuf 
Tell, Le Prophite, and L' Etoile du ivorrf— to say noth- 
ing of music just {M superb, and, in the instance of 
the first-named opera, rising above all that lavish 
•centc exhibition can possibly compass^must inevi- 
tably attract, and even in some degree persuade the 
audience to forget that thev are not liatening to sing- 
ers of the htgheirt rank. Messrs. Costa, Beverley, 
and Harris, whose names should be inseparable, have 
by their united efforto frequently averted a discon- 
tent among subscribers that might otherwise have 
been injurious to the interests of the theatre. But 
Mr. Gye has been fortunate this year in other re- 
spects, and most of all in what may appropriately be 
called thequasi-rejnvenescenceof Signor Mario. This 
still incomparable lenor and still incomparable lyric 
comedian has astonisBed even his most enthusiastic 
admirers. In the trying character of Jean of Ley- 
den ; in Faust ; as the Duke of Naples ( Dh Bath tn 
MoMcKera), whose fault is visited with retributire jus- 
tice, and that-naughtier Duke of Mantua {RigoUlto), 
who escapes being murdered, to the tune of "La 
donna h mobile," while the unhappy victim of his 
profligacy lies bleeding in the sack; Signor Mario 
has been singing and acting as no other can sing and 
act at the present time. True, the less frequently 
he undertakes such terribly exacting parts as Jean of 
Leyden the longer he will be able to delight us in 
operas lieionging to the real Italian school, which is 
his native and congenial element. 

Herr WAchtel, the German tenor of the C and C 
sharp "in alt," has been singing his loudest as Man- 
r>oo (7/ IVovaton) and Arnold (GvUlaume Tell), and 
winning the applause of the galleries after each sue- 
cassfnl achievement of eeruin notorious feats. Sig- 
nor Grasiani's delicious barrtone has been heard in 
the music of Gniilaume Tell, and other parts, to such 
advantage that none seemed inclined to criticiie his 



deficiencies as an actor, even in Rtgoletto, which 
character he was bold enough to assume on one oc- 
casion while Signor Bonconi was a member of the 
companv, and known to be in London. Madlie. 
Fricci has exhibited her accustomed painstaking 
mediocrity as Leonora, in 11 Trovaiare : and Madlie. 
Fioretti, the fugitive of two years since, lured back by 
the impreeario, has wsrbled, like a nightingale, the 
somewhat insipid strains of Lady Enrichetta (Mar- 
tha). It is a pity ihat Madlie. Foretti should have 
grown so stout ; for though as an actress she coonts 
for little, she is really an accomplished vocalist of the 
legitimate school^ne of the few, in short, who re- 
main to us. But, better than all, Madlie. Adelina 
Patti^ the brightest star ot the last four seasons — a 
positive genius in her way, equally to be admired as 
a singer and as an actress — has returned. // Bar- 
bieredi SivigUa, Rossini's comic masterpiece, was 
performed only the other niceht in a style that brought 
back to the memory the Italian Opera in its davs of 
glory. The Rosinawas Maddle. Patti, the Alma- 
viva was Signor Mario, the Figaro Signor Ronconi. 
Nothine but an unctuous Bartolo was reqnured to 
make the cast perfect ; for though Basilic has found 
better representatives than Signor Tagliafico, none 
on the whole so good as he has appeared within the 
experience of the present generation . The Bartolo of 
Signor Ciampi, dry, without a spark of humor, is a 
serious drawback. Instead of a "swan trooping with 
crows," Signor Ciampi is a crow troqping with 
swans. Dr. Bartolo seems to have died with Lab- 
lache. 

> Mr. Gye's season is now in its meridian. Madlie. 
Patti will successively play all her favorite parts, and 
conduct the subscribers through a gallery of vivid, 
brilliant, lifs-like portraits. Madlie. Pauline Lucca 
—the other runaway, whose sudden flight was made 
by the Prussian people almost as serious a question 
of political difference as the condemnation of Freni 
Miillei^-will reappear forthwith, as Margherita 
{FauMt), Other new singers are to follow in due 
course, and among the rest, Madame Isabella Gal- 
letti, proclaimed, not long since, by Mr. Lumley, 
whose opinion has been endorsed by Italy, Giulia 
Grisi's legitimate successor. But, most portentous 
of all, the grand geographical spectacular opera, fin- 
ished twenty yean ago, and onljr prodnred in Paris 
at the end of last month— 2^'J/9icame of Meyerbeer, 
so long and anxiously looked tor — is to terminate the 
season, let us hope, with real and brilliant success. 
Mr. Gve's "cast" of L'Africaine is entirely different 
fipom that of Paris ; but reallv, after weighing the re- 
spective distributions of the tlratnatie peraona at Uie 
Opera Imperiale and the Royal lulian Opera, we 
are inclined to think that the English manager has 
got in some degree the best of it. Madlie. Paulino 
Lucca is both younger and more attractive than 
Madlie. Marie Sax ; Madame Miolan Carvalho would 
have just cause of offence if she were placed in the 
same rank with Madlie. Batth ; Signor Grasiani has 
incontestably a finer voice than M. Faure, while their 
histrionic abilities are, after all, not so very dinpro- 
portionate ; and, to conclude, it is pretty generally 
known that the tenor after Meyerbeer's own heart, at 
least in so far as V Africatne is concerned, was Herr 
Wachtei, to compare' whose vocal enunciation with 
that of M. Naudio would be to compare a high trom« 
bone with a como tngleee. Our musical readere will 
appreciate the distinction, and, judging from the an- 
tecedents of Meyerbeer as exemplified in his previous 
works, will readily understand why Herr Wachtei is 
more likely to answer his purpose than M. Napdin. 

Of Her Majesty's Theatre, which opened a .full 
month later than tne Royal lulian Opera, we shall 
have something to say very shortly. Meanwhile we 
may premise tliat the season commenced with a per- 
formance of La Sonnarnhda, in which Miss Laura 
Harris, a mere child from New York, appeared as 
Amina ; that Madlie. Tietjens has been performing in 
operas with which she has entertained the public for 
the last three years, in all seasons — ultimately stirring 
up a new enthusiasm by her msgnificent impersonap 
tion of Beethoven's L|eonora (Fidelio) ; that Mr. 
Santley, the deservedly eminent English barytone, 
just returned from Barcelona, is singing better than 
ever; that a tenor hitherto unknown to England, 
Signor Carrion, has met with a tucch d* estime ; and 
that in a new soprano, Madlie. lima de Murska, a 
Hungarian, whose representation of the mad scene in 
Lucia di Lammennoor is now the operatic town-talk, 
Mr. Mapleson has in all probability hit upon a phe- 
nomenon. The opinion is unanimous that nothing 
so original as MadUe. de Murska has appeared on the 
operatic stage for many years. 



PsnaoHS interested in Good Music for the Toung 
Folks at School and at Home will nol fkll to read 
an advertiiement on the last page of this paper. 
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Hie Mmioal FeitiYBL 

FIFTIETH ANNIYBRSART OF THE HANDEL 
AND HATDN SOCIETY. 

n. Oratorio. "The Creation." 

Duly inaugurated* as we have seen^ on the 
morning of Tuesday , May 28, with Choral Over- 
ture, Address, and '*Hymn of Praise/' the Festi- 
val was continued on the evening of the same day 
by a performance of Haydn's very familiar, but 
always cheerful and refreshing Oratorio— one of 
the two Oratorios which happened to be known 
to our fathera when they founded this 3ociety, 
which may account for their coupling together for 
a name thereof the names of two compoeers who 
have no particular affinity ; by no means such, 
for instance, as the names of Bach and Handel 
might have suggested ; — however, if we consider 
the fact that fifty years ago, both here and in the 
mother country, Haydn was as much the typo 
of Orchestral music as Handel was of Choral, the 
name was not so inappropriate to a Society unit- 
ing these two factors in its tuneful demonstrations. 
That the "Creation" and the "Messiah"' should 
enter into the programme of the first half-centu- 
ry festival of such a Society seems very natural, 
and indeed imperative, if only as an act of filial 
duty to its founders. Then, too, we must re- 
member, that hosts of musical pilgrims from the 
country who come up to Jerusalem to take part 
in the great feast (and "to be taxed'') are just 
familiar enough, in a fragmentary way, with the 
music of these two well-worn famous works to feel 
that they are kept out of a portion of their birth- 
right so long as they have not heard them brought 
out on a grand scale, whole, in A their glory. 
Regarded in the light of real increase of knowl- 
edge, as a mark of progress, a new step in musi- 
cal colture, a new pledge of artistic earnestness, 
the production for the first time of any Oratorio, 
Passion, or Cantata of Sebastian Bach would 
have been more significant This, so far as the 
Festival was for musicians and for life-long dilet- 
tanti, would have sharpened appetite ; but since 
the Festival must be also popular, it will not do 
for that class to demand an entire departure from 
the good old Sunday dinner. And there is no 
denying the intrinsic excellence of the "Creation" 
and of the "Messiah," the two comer stones on 
which the old Society was built (In this sense, 
the old gentleman from the country was not so 
much ont of the way when he answered his neigh* 
bor's inquiry, at the Festival, about the two por- 
traits hung before the Organ : "O, those are Mr. 
Handel and Mr. Haydn ; they were the founders 
of the Society)." 

But on this occasion the "Creation" had a fresh 
interest for eterybody ; it was, as the Transeript 
well said, in a manner re-created for us. To hear 
it brought out with such means, with that vast 
choir of 700 voices, with the support of the Great 
Organ, and with the accompaniments enriched 
and vivified by that noble orchestra of 100 in- 
struments, was to come to it with« fresh senses. 
The audience was larger than in the morning, 
and the staging actually o^rflowed with singers. 
Here was music in which they all felt perfectly 
at home; here were choruses which would al- 
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mort sing tbeiiMQlvM, and each forefelt the xest 
of a fall , free trial of their own combined lonori- 
tj ; there was an exhilaration about it, as of a 
crowd of lasty bathers plunging into the surf. It 
was evident from the outset thi^t we were to have 
an animated rendering ; the whole thing would 
go off with spirit and enthusiasm, — as indeed it 
did. The choral effects were superb. Chiefly 
to be noted are the great burst on the words : 
'*And there was Liort !" which, ^splendid as it 
has been before (especially at the last Festival), 
was this tine doubly electrifying. Then the 
cool, tranquil, buoyant harmony of **A new cre- 
ated world," ^read out over so broad a surface 
by so many unstrained voices, a vivid translation 
to the sense of hearing of what you might see 
and feel that very day of May in the young green 
grass of the Conimon or the dewy meadows. The 
climax of effect was reached, of course, in ^*The 
Heavens are telling." It was immense, exceed- 
ing in power, in mass, in fervor and entrainement 
any grand choral movement ever before heard 
here ; the quickened speed of the latter portion 
was kept up with wonderfal steadiness and car- 
ried e^erj listener away with it. Who turns his 
back upon Niagara, or Mont Blanc, and walks 
away not looking back again? So sublime a 
moment must needs be prolonged, and the whole 
audience insisted on a repetition of the chorus, — a 
necessity as real as it was exceptional. 

But the chief, the characteristic charm of the 
"Creation" is found in the instrumentation. The 
luxuriai)ce of delicate melodic figures which 
entwine and overgrow the whole ; the billowy 
rhythm of bold massive string accompaniments 
in the strong passages ; the blending and con- 
trasts of color everywhere, reward such an or- 
chestra as this was. You could enjoy it as so 
much fresh and ever variegated musical land- 
scape. Nothing profound or greatly imaginative 
. in the ideas, ^ when Beethoven sways the or- 
chestra ; but it gratifies us with a return of our 
old child-like wonder and enjoyment at the sight 
of nature. In this orchestral rendering none of 
the instrumental intentions were lost sight of ; 
it lent new warmth and loveliness to the sweeter 
songs and trios, and new breadth and quaintness 
to the queer bits of literal imitation. 

The solo singing was creditable, although not 

t!be strong point of the performance. It was 

shared among a stronger array of artists at the 

Festival of 1867, when we had for soprani, Mrs. 

Eliot (Anna Stone,) Mrs. Long,and Mrs. Mozart ; 

for tenors, Mr. Arthurson (such a master of recita- 

twe)t Mr.6eoi;{[e Simpson, and Mr. C. R. Adams ; 

for bassos, Mr. Leach and Dr. Guilmette. This 

time tlie soprano pieces were divided between 

Mrs. Van Zandt and Miss Bbainerd, of New 
Yorkl The former has the younger, fresher, 
more powerful and more s}'mpathetic voice, with 
musical feeKng, animation, and a fair dejrree of 
culture ; she sang ** With verdure clad" with 
pure tone, gracefully and sweetly, only betraying 
now and then the influence of Italian opera in 
worse than needless ornament of phrases which 
Haydn has turned so perfectly. She is decided- 
ly an interesting singer and full of promise. 
Miss Brainerd has much more of culture and of 
oratorio experience ; with her all is well-studied, 
carefully conceived and finished ; but the voice 
is not very fresh or sympathetic, and is a little 
strained and harsh in the higher notes. With 
this allowance, and saving some slight liberties 
on her part also wi(b the text, her rendering of 
the great Jenny Lind'air : *< On mighty pens,** 
and still more of the melodies of mother Eve, 
was in good keeping and acceptable. Mr. Far- 



let came newly to the task of Oratorio. His 
tenor is clear and rich in the upper tones, weak 
and unsatisfactory in the lower. He did all care- 
fully, and some things effectively ; but he is not a 
master in the art of recitative. In the absence, 
on plea of illness, of Carl Formes, Mr. Ru- 
DOLPHBEN took all the bass parts, and showed 
all the care, intelligence, largeness of style, and 
manly, firm delivery, which we have been ac- 
customed to expect from him. He is an artist 
who is on the right way, still improving. 

ni. FIB8T AFTEEtNOON CONCERT. 

On Wednesday, at 8 P.M., began the first of 
four instrumental and vocal concerts. It was in- 
deed a rare, a grand experience to hear Beetho- 
ven's Symphony in A brought out with all the 
sonority, the breadth of effect, the rich contrasts 
of color, and would we might say the fine light 
and shade, of that superb orchestra. One such 
hearing of such a' work of genius stamps it on the 
mind indelibly — not in detail perhaps, but in ita 
general spirit and character. Hear it, if only 
precisely rendered and with spirit, with all that 
satisfying mass of violins and middle strings and 
basses, and it is impossible not to feel how great 
a work it is, and how great a man addresses him- 
self to the deepest and the greatest there is in 
you through such music. We know not how to 
say more of it, and certainly we cannot say less, 
than we did after hearing it at the last Festival : 
"With the 'Choral' and the «C minor,' it holds 
the highest place amons the immortal nine — 
among all orchestral inspirations. One place in 
it — that episode, (or Trio, technically), in the 
Scherto (where the A sounds on so continuous- 
ly), has ever seemed to us the highest moment 
ever reached by instrumental munc: more so 
now than ever. Up to that moment it is joy un^ 
containable and exquisite ; but then the heavens 
open, and the soul thrills with bliss unspeakable 
and infinite. And the return to the more earth- 
ly mood ot the Scherzo, how marvellous I that 
drooping of the music through a single chord, 
and with a sigh we are at home— no, not at 
home, but here again I The mystical beginning 
of the Allegretto was uncommonly beautiful and 
impressive, with that fine body of middle strings 
and 'cellos. The Introduction to the whole was 
statelier than ever ; and the Finale (clearer in 
those rapid figures through that sure mats of vio- 
lins) swept us along with it, not with the march 
of victory, as in the FifUi, but away aud upward, 
as on ^eagle's wings, now poised at rest a moment, 
and then still upward to the sun of Joy." — More 
so then than ever; but still more so nowf 
For this time the orchestra was still grander in 
its composition, and the common impulse of the 
performers was stronger, the sympathy of the au- 
dience more inspiring. , And yet, as we have 

hinted, we cannot say the rendering was in 
point of fineness, of nice|gradation of light and 
shade, all that could have been realized from 
such a rare assemblage of means. It seemed a 
pity that, with so grand an orchestra, there could 
not have been opportunities for fine and critical 
rehearsal, so as to have made the rendering of at 
least one symphony as nearly perfect as. possible, 
But the conditions of the Feslival '^d -not admit 
of it; the onlv rehearsal for each iconcert took 
place in the rorenoon of the same day, between 
the fatiguing spells of oratorio and concert, and 
then the Conductor had to trust more to the mu- 
sicianship of His men and to their old familiarity 
with all this music, than to any special rehearsal 
farther than just comparing notes, trying over the 
cues, a few entrances and exits, and connecting 



links of various passages, to make sure that all 
would hold together. O that that orchestra 
could be kept together months, instead of a sin- 
gle week 1 Yet we should hardly be willing to fore- 
go the chance of hearing four great Symphonies 
in four days which may never come again, even 
for the sake of more refining upon ooe or two. 

The '^Midsummer Night's Dream" Overture 
was more delicately rendered. The fairy flutter 
of so many violins, reduced to something really 
like a ptanisiimo, the warm and palpable 'cello 
and viola tones, and those of the unmistakeable 
fagotto, the spirit and fine shading of the whole 
made it uncommonly enjoyable. There was 
spirit enough, too, but of another kind, animal 
spirit, smart, brilliant, n<Msy effect, in the two 
pieces which opened and closed the concert: 
Wagner's Rienxi Overture, which begins well but 
runs into a brass-band sort of commonplace, and 
Meyerbeer's FaekeUanz music, which, without 
denying. its peculiar merits, is indeed best suited- 
for a torch-light procession, and is properly music 
for out-of-doors, and not for a Festival like this. 
But these two selections gave the blowers of brass 
instruments a ehaqce to show their metal. 

The vocal pieces were contributed by three 
favorite artists from the German Opera: Mme. 
Frederici Hixuer, the Herren Himxer and 
Hermanns, and Mrs. Ebmpton, who made 
their best mark in the admirable Quartet from 
i^u/e/u»,which they had to repeat. The effect,how- 
ever,was much weakened by the want of orchestra 1 
accompaniment ; Mr. Lang sketched this skilfully 
upon the Oigan,but it needed,being inCanon form, 
the marked individuality of separate instruments. 
* The same want of orchestral paiis destroyed 
the effect of Frederici's always exquisite singing 
of the Prayer in Der FreysehUtz; she seemed 
not to hear the piano-forte placed down in front 
of the stage, and so sang not in tuoe with her 
accompaniment. To give the Prayer alone, 
without the recitative and the whole scena, and 
witiiout orchestra, seemed a small thing to come 
all the way from New Tork for. Hermanns is 
the same glorious bass as ever, and sang a Ger- 
man Lied : "^n dem Sturmwind" of a dark and 
sombre character, with considerable effect ; 
while Himmer's manly tenor and artistic feeling 
were not wanting in a Rei8e4ied by Mendelssohn. 
It was one of the unavoidable penalties of crowd- 
ing so much into one week, one of the misfor- 
tunes of engaging solo talent at a late hour after 
many disappointments, that all thought of orches- 
tral accompaniment to the singing in these con- 
certs had to be dispensed with. 

IV. SBOOKD ATTBBNOOK GONCBRT. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to rehearsal of 
"Israel in Egypt/' and Thursday momiog to rehear- 
sal of the Concert of that afternoon. The orchestral 
selections were remarkably attracUre, beginning with 
what we looked forward to as one of the special rari- 
ties of the whole Festival ("Israel" behig the other), 

Schubert's i^lorions Symphony in C. It has never 
been qaite fairly presents here Itefore, and never 
properly appreciated save by the few ; and for this 
reason we printed in oar last paper Schumann's ac- 
count of his discovery of the MS. score, showing how 
highly he and Mendelssohn esteemed it. Hiuierto 
we have heard it here in Boston only outlined as it 
were with insufficient means ; first, in 1852, by a 
little sum mer afternoon orchestra under jMfr. Suck; 
then in the winters of '53 and '54 by the Germani- 
ans ; again at Mr. Zerrahn's Philharmonic Concerts 
in March '57. On the last occasion,althongh keenly 
relished by the musicians and some handrttis of lis- 
teners, it was sneered at, by most of the newspaper 
critics as "tedious," "prolix," "music of the future," 
I "broken crockery music," lacking "symphonic form," 
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&c What we Mid th«D of It ii ettentUlly what we 
woold ny of it now : 

Intriosicalljr it if a work of raiM, ft truly inspired 
creation from b^inning to ena; as truly to as anj 
Symphony by Beethoven or Mosart. Indeed, out- 
side of BeethoTen (and with a fall i«cognition of the 
merits of his predecessors and of Mendelssohn in his 
line) we know no work of instrumental music that 
appears to os so ipnai, that so exalts and flUs the 
listener. It tingles with imaginative life and ecstacy 
in cTeiy har ; it teems with beautiful and glorious 
ideas, which are wrought up and carried through 
with logical consistency and vigor ; it is equally re- 
markable for melodies of startling indiTidnality and 
beauty as for the wildest wealth of modulation and 
the richest inscrumen^U coloring ; it b full of solemni- 
ty and full of Joy, and with its buoyant rhythm treads 
on air like one caught np by the divine afflatus. And 
then, as Schumann says of It, "its Aeenwn/ytoiolA, like 
a thick novel in four volumes by Jean Paul l" 
. Its date shows, (only one year after the death of 
Beethoven), that the work Is by no means to be classed 
with the "music of the future." And as to "broken 
crockery," absence of the "symphonic form,'' and 
all that, the criticism deals in catch-words, and not 
genuine perceptions or ideas. Will the writer per- 
haps inform us in what the symphonic form consutsi 
If 3eethoyen's or Mendelssohn's symphonies are 
models of it, we must assure him Uiat Scnubert's fol- 
lows, throughout, the same general plan of structure. 
For a first movement, we have a slow Introduction, 
the religious theme of which is first, as it were, in- 
toned by the horn, and then worked np by the or 
chestra, with a Beethoven-like sublimity ; and then 
•tarts off the Allegro, which has a leading and an 
answering theme, the first bold, heroic, fullof nerve, 
the second of an exquisite gaiety, and these are stated, 
contrasted, blenlied, discussed, illustrated in the usual 
symphonic manner, with perfect directness and con- 
sistency, yet wiUi endless variety and beauty of out- 
line and coloring, until near the end the religions 
horn theme, or a phrase of it, sounds in from one 
part or another of the orchestn, and rounds off the 
whole to still completer unity. The Andante is 
marvellously beautiral, with a pervading melody, in 
form like other Andantes, and only growing to such 
length, because its thoughts are so inspired, so preg- 
nant, that they hannt and tempt the mind along, and 
seem too beantifhl, and too stgnitfcant to end. The 
Scherso, strong and jovial and riotous, is the usual 
quick three-four movement in two paijts ; followed 
by the usual Trio, which in this case is very long, 
(Schubert loved to Iteep up the Scherio mood), but 
is built on a buoyant, triumphant glorious theme, 
worthy to be so prolonged. The Finale has the usu- 
al Rondo form, and is elated with ideas such as come 
oilly to the mind in its happiest moments. 

Now, for the first time, we had an orchestra equal 
to the production of Schubert's Symphony In all its 
glory. Conductor and musicians sprang to their 
task with a will— cAiy knew how good it was. They 
waxed more and more enthusiastic as the work pioi 
gressed ; they enjoyed all their labor that week, but 
this they enjoyed most of all. And truly it was 
given with great yerre, the musicians forgetting them- 
selvea and only thinking of the music, and each 
sneoessive movjoment wrought up the rast audience 
to a higher pitch of iAspintion. All that could fur^ 
ther haye been desired was room for critical rehear- 
sal, to make it in all points as fine as it was spirited. 
But the musictaiis were artists, they all knew the 
music, and indeed most of them had played it but a 
short time before in New York. The parts which 
made tlie greatest impression were the wonderful 
Andante, in spite of its great length, a sustained and 
perfoct inspiration ; and the swift Finale, whose ecr 

tatio little themes peeping in anew under every 
strange garb of new keys, new instruments, amid the 
thundering charges of the insatiable double-basses, 
never «ould rereal half their charm or fine intoxica- 
tion without tlMse liberal and choice meaift of per- 
formance. 

Part IL opened with the great L&mora Overture 
(No. 3), which #as magnificently played. For once 
there were yiolins enoueh to build up the great cres- 
cendo near the end, which like a nascent whirlwind 
draws up more and more into its widening cireles. 
Mr, Arbuckle's trumpet fiourish, too, was capital. 
The concert closed with Wagner's Tantthiiuer Over- 
ture, of all the ^reat modem orchestral eifoct pieces 
'Hiis is the most mteresting, and in a representative 
series deserved aplaee (vet let us not forget the entire 
omission in this Festival of one name of far greater 
importance— MoxAXT 1). It has long since ceased 



to be a novelty ; but to played it beoome^a new sen- 
sation ; the wonderful vigor of tlie prolonged yiolin 
figure, and the mystical and sombre quality of the 
low clarionet and oassoon tones in the pilgrim chant, 
were sensibly brought home to us. With many, 
doubtless, the Tannkibaer bore away the palm among 
theordiestral productions. 

The vocal miscellany was not worthy of compan- 
ionship with such great music. Mr. Fablbt's sing- 
ing of "Adelaide" was the best thing, and indeed the 
most tasteful and artistic specimen of his singine 
which he has given us at any time ; he had the good 
sense not to take the last movement in an absurdly 
fost Umpo, after a too common fashion ; and Mr. 
Laho played the accompaniment very finely on a 
charmingly sonorous, sympathetic Chigkering grand 

fiano. Mre. Van Zahdt's fresh voice and free 
talian execution are pleasing, hut who could pa- 
tiently listen to such cheap commbnplaoe as the 
' Vensano Walts' and the air from Truviata after Beet- 
hoyen and Schubert. An Italian duet from / Mom* 
nadieri, well sung by her and Mr. Farley, was less 
hacknied. 
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Thursday night's Oratorio shonld have been ths 
eyent of the Festival. "Israel in Egypt" is counted 
the greatest of Handel's Oratorios in Qermany, and 
is the most admired of all at English festivals, while 
it is still only partially known and only half accent- 
ed hero. Here some fatality always prevents itt be- 
ing brought out whole and as it should be. Former 
trials of it by the H. & H., and by the old "Musical 
oal Education Society" have been but feeble and dis- 
couraging and not penisted in up to the sure point of 
success. We did look to this Festival as bound to 
solve the problem of "Israel in Egypt," and therefore 
wo sought to prepare our readers in some slight de- 
gree by the description we have been reprinting. The 
best has been done, perhaps, that the droumstances 
permitted ; still the colossal Oratorio sUnds half done 
and half accepted. In the non-arrival of Carl 
Formes, the bass solos and duet had to be omitted ; 
this led to further shortening, and a welcome repeti- 
tion of the "Hymn of Praise"- to fill np the evening 
and ^e measure of attraction. 

What choruses were sung — mostly double chorus- 
es, with a view to which the choral masses had been 
throughout halved into two fourpart choirs, one each 
'Side of the stage— made an impression by their mass 
and majesty, as well as yivid imagery. They were 
deliyered with the utmost spirit and precision, every 
voice telling in the great solid harmonies. The mo- 
mentum of such as the "Hailstone" chorus, and "The 
horse and his rider," carried all before it, and the for- 
mer had to be repeated. But many ears and brains 
were weary witli the relentless series of sublimities ; 
though beauty, expressive sentiment and picturesque- 
ness must have been perceived in many passages . 
The fault was not wholly with the audience ; it may 
be traced in a great measure to two things. Fint, in 
the great pains and drill required to secure that mil- 
itaiy energy and promptness of such an army of 
voices, in choruses so trying, light and shade had 
been comparatively overlooked, or postponed; it 
was all one uniform /orttMnmo ; passages *like "dark- 
ness which might be felt," Ac., which would have 
gained unspeakably by being hushed to a pianistimo, 
were loud like the rest; and so the "Darkness" cho- 
rus, and others, lacking contrast, had no means for 
creating a sensation— Astr sort of sensation^compar- 
able to those which took the house by storm. Sec- 
ondly, the omissions (some nine choruses) not only 
broke the connection, disturbinff the unity of the 
whole and setting several pieces in a feeble or a wrong 
light ; but they included some of the most remarka- 
ble choruses In the whole work, some which more 
than any have helped to give it its prestige. We 
will only mention "The people shall hear and be 
afraid," the longest and perhaps the very greatest 
number in the Oratorw ; and that very expressive 
and important one in the beginning : "They loathed 
to drink." It is morally certain that the vmUe work, 
even without the nicely studied contrasts and graila- 
tions of light and shade so desirable, would have 
produced a far greater impression than the specimens. 
That the singers must have beeiTequal to tne task is 
proved by the fact that they were successful in 
the most difficult and complicated of all the choruses: 
"He led them through the deep, as through a wilder- 
ness." 

Mont of the solos were given,and well given (bating 
superfluous triiU), by Mrs. Smith, Mn. Cabt, and 
Mr. Fablbt. The contralto air: "Thou shalt 
bring them in" suited the warm, tender, natural ooii- 
flAiU of Mn. Gary ; and Mrs. Smith achieved some- 
thing very near a positive success in the sublime Mir- 
iam passage heralding in the final chorus. 

The crowd was great, the room warm, the delay 
long, and the "Hymn of Praise," though 'admirably 
performed, found hardly such fresh listeners as before. 



Moreover it was a sad curtailment that of the first 
movement of the Orchestral Symphony, 

TI. THIRD OOHCBBT. 

The Symphony on Friday was Beethoven's Eroioa 
(No. 8) ; the one which, next to the .9th, has been 
the least often heard among us, and never in its 
fdll power and majesty as It was this time. It seem- 
ed to us the most successful executive achievement 
of this Orohestra. The funeral march was profound- 
ly impressive ; the quick, electrical Uaeeato of the 
Schenoran along with crisp life and preciston ; and 
the Variations in the Finale never revealed their uni- 
ty and their imaglnaave variety and charm to us half 
so palpably before. Weber's overture to ^aryoa- 
thiB opened the concert well, and is a work bv no 
means heard too often. For the loven of brilliant 
orchestral effect and sensuous coloring the best of op- 
portunities were offered in the "Teir overture and 
"Les Preludes" by Lisst— the Abb^ Lisst I Preludes 
to what a sequel 1 Both works were splendidly played. 

The vocal selections again were out of place, the 
"bright particular star" being ICaster Cokbb, the 
choirboy of Trinity, New Toric. He began with 
hacknied "Bobert, toi au€ faime," ill suited to the 
sloffer and the place ; but he was singing it quite 
weU, to the hard, unmusical piano accompaniment of 
his director. Dr. Cutlbb, when the latter found his 
music pages wrong, struck chords blindly for aa'hile, 
and came to a dead stop. It was too much for a 
"Mus. Doc.," but not for the musicians of the or- 
chestra, some forty of whom, adroitly rallied and 
prompted by Zerrahn, pla}ed it from roemorv, and 
young Cherubino sane it all the better. His delicious 
voice was vou^safed out once more, and that only in 
the little Cradle Song by Gottschalk. Mn. Cabt sang 
a cavatina ftom 7/ Oivatmento ; and Miss Mathildb 
PHiLLiPPe, with a voice much like her sister Ade- 
laide'n, essayed with fair success another concert hack, 
"Omto Fernando," 

VII. VOUBTH AHD LAtT OOVCBBT. 

The Afternoon programme was in some respects 
the most satisfactory of the whole,and indeed unex- 
ceptionable. Beethoven's fiei^, compressed CbriWanas 
overture,Mendelssohn's A-mmor( Scotch) Symphony, 
Bennett's Overture,"The Naiad6,^'Mendelssohn's dra- 
matic overture to Buy Bia$^l received excellent treat- 
ment. The musicians had grown more in love with 
their work and more in sympathy with each other 
day by day, so that these last renderings left little if 
anything to be desired.— The vocal part ^as better 
thfs time. The Fidelio Quartet was ajgain claimed 
from the same four artists, who were in fine voice, 
Fbxdbbxoi especially . She also sang "Ah monJiU /" 
from " The Prophet,^' revealing a remarkable com- 
pass of voice, beautiful and telling in all parts, and 
singularly musical and strong in the low contralto 
tones, in artistic feeling and true woroanVf charm 
her singing always goes to the heart of her audience. 
Mn. Kbuptoh sang Schubert's "Wanderer" with 
much power. HsBMAMifa used his rich basso ac- 
ceptably in a little German song. Herr Hm mbb, 
the tenor, gave great pleasure with aa Atfe Maria by 
Mendelssohn- 



Tin. "BLIJAH." 

. The rush for tickets for Saturday evening had 
been immense. Extra seau had been placed m the 
Hall, and every place and corner had its occupant. 
There had been a presentiment,which was fully veri- 
fied, that "Elijah" would be the great occasion of the 
Festival. It was the great success of all, in point of 
grandeur, spirit, light and shade, and general unity 
of performance. The singen were well trained in 
it, and they all loved to sing it. 

All the choruses went admirably. Biaster Cokbb's 
clear voice told finely in the boy's part before the 
Rain chorus. Miss Houston sang the soprano solos 
in her best style. Mre. Cabt distinguished herself 
by her truly beautiful, chaste, warm rendering of the 
contralto aire ; there has been nothing bettor in the 
Festival. Mr. HBBMAif!«8, to heal in part the dis- 
appointment about Formos, had been induced to 
study and sing two of the aire of ElUah ; but the gain 
was only nominal ; he was too much Ued to his notes 
and English words to sing with freedom. But Mr. 
RuDOLPHSBH, who took upon himself the main bur- 
den of the grand old Prophet, covered himself with 
honor. His declamation was admirable ; his musi- 
cal conceptions good, and he entered folly into the 
spirit of tne part, malting it dignified and grand. A 
few faulu ofEnglish accent, and the somewhat un- 
pleasing quality of a few lower notes, were about the 
only drawbacks. Mr. Fablbt marred the conclu- 
sion of two perfect tenor aire by his eagerness to ad- 
vertise his high B fiat.— But as a whole, this per- 
formance of "Elijah" was a great triumph and sent 
thousands away happier, better, stronger and believ- 
ing more than ever in great music that it is divine. 

[Bin TTpo Mti as sheet ! Ktit 
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Pnnoh*! Version of L'Africaina. 

Thi» i$ the Libreito of the grand new old Opera. Evotv' 
edfnm the denfM of our own moral conBciouanees, 
with slight aia from the contradictory accounts by 
critics none of wnom were present at the performance. 

ACT I. 

OouncU Chamber of some King of Portugal. 

Bishops, Grand Inquisitors, inquintive Courtiers, 
Members of the Royal Lisbon Geographical Society, 
and others. 
First Bishop, Vasco de Oamft was a great dis- 

corerer, bat we await hii return in vain, Iwcauae ha 

ii drowned. 

Enter Vasco db Gama.. 

Vasco. Subject to correction by jour Reverence's 
luperlor knowledge, I rentare to remark — nothing of 
the kind. 

Grand Chorus. 

He is not drowned, 
In fact, he's found. 

Vasco. I lore Donna Inei. and there ex'^ very 
laree coantries which have never been discorered . 

Don Pedro. Ton mast not lore Donna Inei, be- 
cause she is engaged to me. 

Bishnps and Inquisitors. And yon mast not say that 
there are any other eonntries than those mentioned 
in the Scriptures. 

Vasco. Call in Selica and Nelasko. {They enter.) 
Answer, my dear, and yoo, Sir. Are there not vast 
countries yet undiscovered f 

Seiica and Nelusko. We decline to make any state- 
ments. 

Vasco. It is true, thoagh. 

Bishops and Grand Inquisitors. Go to prison for life. 

[He goes to prison for life^ 

ACT II. 

Deepest Dungeons of the Inquisition, comfortably far 
nished with books, maps, quadrants, sextants, septets* 
octoroons, the tost new globe from Stanford's, and a 
copy of the "Globe Shakspeaanef* from Hacmillan's. 

Vasco (turning globe). But still it moves. Stop. 
I ought not to say that. I am not Galileo. 

[Studies Map. 
Enter Sklzoa. 

Selica. li jon. loved as I loved you, I'd show you 
where the ships go throufsh. 

Fosco. I love you to distraction, but do you nn- 
derAtand the use of maps, fair savage f 

iSe^. Intimately. When only four years of age, 
I was taken by cruel parents to England, and sold to 
Sir Robert Idnrchison, President of the Geograph- 
ical Society. I escaped by the submarine telegraph. 
See, false man {shows him a Map), that is the way 
to double the Cape. 

Vasco. Yon are an angel, and if the devotion of a 

life 

Enfer Iiriz. 

I hope you are quite well. 

Inez, Not in the least. Yon are free. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotipn of a 
life 

Inez. But it will not. In fact, J. have made other 
arrangements. To save you,I have consented to mar- 
ry Don Pedro, and we are going out to discover the 
passage to India. 

fasco. I am astonished. 

[He is astonished until Curtain faUs, 

ACT III. 
A great Ship at Sea. The footUghts represent the stem. 
Cabins seen. Nautical incidents, fnquisition band 
plays^ "Oh, the roast Jewsofold Portugal," 

Enter Inbz. 
7fies. Alas, poorYascol 

Enter Vabco, through a port-hole. 

Vasco. Believe me true. 

Inez. You must also be very wet. 

Fojoo. It is so. I love you. 

J^nlsr Don Pidbo. 
Pedro. I cannot allow such an observation to be 
made to my wife. What ho, menials ! 
Enter many nautical menials. 

Pedro. Put this slave into a cask. Head it up. 
Bung the bung-hole. Throw it into the sea. 

[A tremendous Storm arises. 

Grand Chorus. 

BehoH our tears and groans, 
We go to David Jones. 

[The Ship begins to go to Datt Jovbs, when fAou- 
sands ofiMadagascarites sufim round her, come on 
board,. draw swords, dagqars, affokans, mucks, 
creases, ataghans, inferences, and other weapons of 
vengeance. All the white folks are going to be 
meusaered. 



SeUha. Don'L 



Enter Sblioa. 

[Thmf don% the Ship sinks. 

ACT IV. 

Madagascar, Splendid pagodas, temples, caves of 
Elephants, Giants* Causeways, putuUy nttutches, and 
other interesting scenery. Seuqa is Queen : she en- 
ters. 

Sdica. My people are loval, but they have consti- 
tutional rights, and they msist on killing all these 
whites. 

Enter Yasoo. 
Sdica. So ! yon are there, arc you ? 
Vasco. To your Majesty's assertion I assent, and 
to your Majesty's inquiry I reply affirmatively. I 
SeUca. The people will kill you. 
Vasco, It is unfortunate. It occurs to me at this 
crisis respectfully to ask your Majesty why you are 
called The Africaine 1 

Selica. Because lam an Asiatic. Resuming the 
subject,I remark that I can save you in one way only. 
I will declare you my husband. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a 

Ufe 

Inez is heard singing without. 
" I go to execution, 

'Tis righteous retribution. 
And by this Constitution 
All foreigners must die." 
Vasco. That voice! [He starts. 

Selica. How dare you start 7 111 make you smart. 
You love that Lisbon coquette 1 'Tis well. 

[Sarcas tic a lly . 
Vasco. Is it ^ 

[The Curtain descends on his amviftion that 
however well it may be, it might be better, 
ACT V. 
QuBEN Sblica's Gardens. They are very beautiful, 
and oranges, olives, ostrich-eggs, oysters, and other 
luxuries depend from the trees. 
Selica. Is this Madagascar ? Am I its Queen 1 
But without entering at this moment into a discus- 
sion) upon those details, slaves, bring in your pris- 
oners. 

Vasco and Inez are brought in. 
Nelusko. It may he convenient for me to mention 
that I love vour Majesty. 

Selica. If eaually convenient, hold ydar tongue. 
But when is that person's husband ? 
Nelusko, Ask the sharks. 

Selica {haughtily). I ask yon. But I am answer- 
ed . Now, fklse iover, and you, artful woman, you 
are in my power, and you shall feel it. What can 
you expect. 

Inez, I expect nothing further in this mundane 
sphere. 
Selica But you love Aim 1 [Pointing to Vasco. 

Inez. The statement which has just been made in 
reference to my late husband, allows me without im- 
propriety to say that such is the case. 
Selica. Ha 1 And you love her f 

[Pointing to Inez, 
Vasco. I love you both, and if the devotion of a 

life 

Seiica. Silence, yon double-faced Janus. Pollio 
in Norma was a gentleman to von. Never mind. 
Put them on board a vessel which I see coming, and 
which is about to sail at 6 45 a. x., for Portugal ; 
and may they be happv 1 

[Th^ are led away to happiness. 
The Scene changes, and discovers 

THE UPA8 TBBE. 

It is very splendid, with red leaves, but surrounded with 
dead dephants, ichihyosaurian^ crocodiles, giraffes, 
and others who have ventured within reach of its poi- 
son. There occur sixteen bars in unison on the fourth 
string, and the audience weep for seven minutes. 
Enter Selica and 'Sklvbko, following, 
Selica. Who told you to come ^ 
Ndusko. I thought I had apprised your Majesty of 

my nndeviating attachment. 
Selica, Did yon 1 I forgot But it really does 

not matter. Are they safe 1 
Nelusko, Deign to look through these branches. 

There goes the ship,and on his return Vasco de Gama 

will be made Admiral of the Indian, Persian, and 

Arabian Seas. 
Selica How do you know that f 
Nelusko, From a statement in Mr. Charles Ejiight's 

excellent Cydopoedia of Geography. 
Sdica, Tou are right, it is an admirable work, and 

no gentleman's library can be complete without it. 

Now give me that bunch of crimson berrries. Not 

that-keeping the largest for yourself, pig I 

"[She eats the Dpas fruit. He does the sgm^' 
Tremendous final Chorus, 
MUe. Saxe. How they are singing out of tune I 

[Dies. 
M. Fttwre. Perfectly atrocious. [Dies. 

Curtain falls on Final Chorits. 



»pthl Hotues. 

DB8CBZPTITB LIST OV THB 

TEST 2^T7SIO. 
Pabllsliedi byOIIver Dlta^M it €•• 

Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

The butterflies. (Les Papilons). Por 3 or 4 

female voices. J. Concone. 40 

B«loBfa to tiM BSt of *'Lio EamoalsniMo,** ftod Is 

a vnyprotty uranffemoat oflRoMlni's oir, "Night's 

ohadas oo kmftr," to vny dUltNat vords and sab- 

Jeet. Notdlfflealt. 

Sweetly the moonlight tgleaming. (Guard ache 
biancha Inna). Daet. F, Oampana. 40 

A flrst diss 4iMt, of rloh and soft harmony. 

Our soldier's return. G. H. Barton, 80 

The rotom, as tho Rolof forth of our dftisMi sol- 
dkn, sots tho pons and tho voloei of tho minitrsls at 
work. 4 good song. 
My own. (Mein). F. Schubert, 40 

Boloofi to tho ^HSjeUe^ of tvoaty songs, all of thoat 
■bout tho *'afald of tho Mill.-' Thb Is «De of tho 
prottiost, and is dlstingolihod for Its stngalar aeeoBp- 
antanont. 

The ring yon gave to me. Ballad. J. Harrison. 40 
Tho pool "rings*' maajohangw on tho slgnlOoaiieo 
of the plossing parting gift. Mnsle vorj good. 

Nioodemus Johnson. Song. C, PettengiU. 30 

Tho joang people of Boston are quite well eeqnaint- 
od with Nloodeniiu, who luu a ttrange way of dancing 
while he ilngs. His portrait appean on the title, and 
his eomio song Inside. 

Gold, my friends, if that be wanting. Baritone 

song in "Fidelio." 40 

In the spring of life forsaken. 40 

Two of the most st riking melodies In the gnat (to 
ooDM the greatest) opera. The last li for tenor, but 
may bo sung by eoprano, of eonrse, and the ftitt will 
not Boond badly witn a sBosso^opiaiio volee. 

Soldier eoming home. Song. H. M. Slade. 80 
One of the **welo<uniag* ' ballads whioh eome along 
eo appr^rlately , Just now. 

Inatramental. 

Fragment of the Adagio of Beethoven's foorth 

Symphony. 60 

Fragment of ^e Andante of Beethoven's sixth 
Symphony. Trans, by E. Batiste. 50 

Two mora organ pleoee of Batta te*s series. Tho eee- 
ond Is flrom the Pastoral Symphony, aad of eonne, 
both are well anaaged. 

Alice. Romance. J. Ascher. 60 

Tasteful, aad good piaotloe. 

Within a mile of Edinburg. Trans. S. Glover, ^^ 
The old Seoteh song Is almoet nnlvecsaUy Uked, anA 
the transoriptlon is well siaaaged. 

Butterfly's ball. Polka. C. Coole. 40 

Mr. Coote Is a good easy man, or at least bis moslo 
is good and easy, and Jost the thing for those who 
most have a pleee that Is not dlfflonlt. 

Evening breeees. Noctarne. E, M, Porter, 80 

Union march militaira. E, M. Porter. 40 

Two good pleees by a gentleoma who Is apt to do 
hla work thoroughly. 

Night's shades no longer. From "Moses in 
Egypt." Trans, by C. Grobe. 40 

Xzoellent for praetloe. The melody Is too well 
known to need an eztenslTe deeeriptlon. 

Booka. 

LoTTTS KoHLEm't PiAKO Studibs. Opus 50. 
The flrst studies. 91. S5 

Kohler*sstQdIes are all useful, but special atten- 
tion Is dlreeted to this, ss being almoet the only eol- 
leotlon which can be placed in a pupirs hands within 
a few weeks of oommenoeuMnt. Most teaohers who 
try them, wUl find them Just tho thing th^ were 
wanting. ^^ 

Musio BT Mau..— Husk Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two oentB for every four onneec, or fraction thereof, Penons 
at a distance will find the eonv^ance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books ean also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Lost 

Tho sunset of early summer 

Illnmincd, with roiiy glow, 
The rock nnd tho ancient castle, 

Tito hut on the beach lielow. 

A maiden looked from a turret ; 

"Oh fisher, young fisher," cried she, 
"Over the sea, in the sunset, 

Fain would I float with thoe !" 

'Taircst maid among maidens ! 

Come down to the beach alone ; 
With the ebb of the tide I'll bear thee 

To isles in the sea unknown." 

Down she came fit>m the castle, 

With exquisite motion slow, 
The beautiful bend of the wavelet, 

When south winds over it blow. 

Greetings and innocent kisses 

Each to the other gave ; 
The water-spirits' music 

Sighed underthe ruffled wave. 

Together they floated, singing, 

Over the deep, away ; 
The wind was slowly rising, 

And slowly sank the day. 

All, all save love forgotten. 

They lost the sheltering shore ; 
On, on, through night and tempest 

They sped, to return no more. 

Wa.s love or death the stronger ? 

Which won the victory ? 
Long hast thou kept tl.e secret, 

Unfathomable sea ! 

Katharine Frances M. Ratuond. 



The Grand Baview. 

EXTRACTS FROM SERMOX OF REV. WILLIAM 

H. CIIANKING. 

All that I can hope to give is a general im- 
pression of this wonderful scene, the like of which 
none can expect or wish to see again ; for God 
grant that our warfare is accomplished for ages, 
/orever, within this nation. But sublime beyond 
power of expression was the manifestation thus 
given, for once, of the heroism of a free people. 
Rome in her era of imperial grandeur, France 
knd Germany in the mediaeval ages, Paris in the 
most splendid days of Napoleon, London in the 
noontide of Wellington, never looked on such a 
triumphal procession as rolled through the broad 
avenues of the capital of this Republic for twelve 
hours, one hundred and fifty thousand strong, and 
thirty miles in length ! More showy displays 
have been often made ; for these men were re- 
taming from the longest marches, the severest 
exposures, and the sternest contests which any 
armies in modern times have passed through, and, 
though neat and trim as circumstances permitted, 
yet their uniforms were faded and weather-stain- 
ed, and their tattered banners told the tale of 
their prolonged hardships. But it was this very 
evidence of terrible toil and struggle, so uncon- 
sciously given, that made the chief charm of the 
spectacle. This was no holiday parade of pro- 
fessional soldiers. Here were our brothers, men 
of the people, fellow-citizens, who had for four 



long, weary, woeful years, loft home and all that 
makes home dear, left peaceful pursuits of indus- 
try, and the pleasant paths of peace, and risked 
all, sacrifii'cd all, for the laws and liberties of the 
Commonwealth. For us and for our children, 
for all our privileges and immunities, for our free 
churchea, free courts, free loirislativo halls, free 
fanners' fields and mcclianicH* workshops, free 
schools, and free presses, had they fought and 
poured out their life's blood, and borne the piti- 
less peltings of the storm and parching heats. O 
God, bless and reward them and theirs ! How 
from the heart and to the heart of our whole na- 
tion came and went the meaning of the motto in- 
scribed that day on the Capitol : "The only na- 
tional debt we can neyer pay is the debt we owe 
to our victorious Union soldiers.** 

To one who looked eastward from the gate of 
the Treasury Bujlding, up Pennsylvania avenue 
to the Capitol, more than a mile, the vast host of 
moving heroes, united into one, the surface of the 
mass undulating with the cadenced march, bayo- 
nets, and gun-barrels, and sabres, and spear- 
heads glistened with innumerable jets and spar- 
kles of light, like the rapids of Niagara flashing in 
sunshine — a flood forever flowing down and on, 
from ever-full fountains, unintermitting, continu- 
ally renewed ; immense in volume, majestic in 
sweep, resistle^ in momentum, graceful in might 
— it seemed like a river of life— 9, very. Mis- 
souri of manhood ! Eye, heart, imagination were 
filled with this sublime visionof the giant stream, 
so steadily pouring on and ever on, through gaily 
enamelled flowery banks of crowded sideways, 
packed windows, thronged roofs all ablaze with 
banners, and flowers, and many-hued dresses; 
and the sense of wonder grew deeper and deeper 
as the fascinated eye watched the inexhaustible 
current of vital vigor, so beautiful in ordered 
will, in manifold oneness, in harmonized omnipo- 
tence. Whence do they come — these waves on 
waves of athletes, so upright and firm in port, so 
bronzed and ruddy in tint, with matted beard and 
close-clipped hair, with muscles so pliant, strong 
and elastic like steel, and steady, springy step, 
and gay cheerfulness of look, and carriage ? And 
are these the "exhausted resources** of a nation 
decimated by four years of bloody strife ? And 
these thirty miles of indomitable sons of Anak, 
only two-fifths of the armies of the Republic, with 
a countless fleet and another of seamen to cuard 
their flanks? Oh, thanks to the Lord God Om- 
nipotent, that he has thus demonstrated before the 
on-looking nations that free institutions — the gov- 
ernnient of a people by a people and for a peo- 
ple, is the most stable, while most progressive — 
the most loyal, while most liberal form of govern- 
ment on earth. Thanks, ever fresh thanks I This 
young giant of a Republic, in the grand Olympic 
Games of the ages, has proved its prowess and 
won its crown 1 Henceforth let us have peace. 
Here are our peace-makers and our peace-keep- 
ers — men who prize freedom as the law of heav- 
enly order, and who, to guard this sacred birth- 
right, are ready at the instant to give their lives 
— their all. 

When somewhat satisfied with the grand gen- 
eral impression, one was free to note particulars. 
What first attracted the eye, perhaps, was the 
profusion of flowers, for this is the season of roses 
in this district ; and .the rose-tiot seemed to light 
up, with festive brightness, the dingy and dust- 
powdered uniforms. There were garlands of 
flowers on the shoulders, breasts, and arms ot the 
mounted officers, wreaths of flowers on the arch- 
ed necks of their chargers ; bouquets of flowers at 
the saddle-bow or in the hridle-hand ; sprigs of 
flowers projected from the gun-barrels of the sol- 
dier ; sprigs of flowers were badges on the breasts 
of the officers heading the ranks, and, above all, 



wreaths and garlands of flowers, and, in several 
instances, civic crowns of laurel were pendent 
from the spear-hcads of the torn battle-flags and 
bullet-riddled guidons. The fresh beauty of these 
floral adornments seemed to overspread the 
mighty host with the atmosphere of a Paradise 
Regained of Peace. And next tho gaze was riv- 
etted upon the banners — some glistt*ning bright 
with silken folds untarnished, their blue ground 
blazoned all over with golden letters, recording 
the desperate fights through which the brigades 
and regiments who proudly bore them had proved 
their patriotic ardor and won their fame. And 
beside them — their companions — were the old 
banners, first blessed at home, and consecrated 
with the prayers of wives and mothers, now shriv- 
elled and shorn to fluttering shreds, scarce able 
to cling to the flagstaff*; the stall itself often shat- 
tered, and bound and strapped to hold together. 
How those pierced, scorchea, ravelled rags told 
of the fierce thunder storms and iron hail and 
sheets of flame of many and many a battle-field ! 
How proudly, yet with what almost reverent ten- 
derness, the sturdy standard-bearers drooped 
their treasured trophies in answering salute to 
the cheers, and hand-clappings, and kerchief- 
wavings of the multitude : and how eye answer- 
ed eye as they grimly smiled, while memory re- 
called the terrific combats of the past! And then 
from the battle-flags one turned to study the rank 
and file of regiments and brigades, who, with 
company front of twenty deep and massed, swept 
by, so stately in majestic strength — ^living organ- 
isms whose pulsating heart-throbs were numbered 
by the rhythmic tread. What stalwart forms — 
what bronzed and rugged faces ! How swinging 
the stride — how buoyant the bearing ! How 
youthful these veterans of scores and hundreds 
of desperate combats ! How gay and glad, with 
lightsome hearts, their trials ended, their work 
well done, their victory fairly earned, their na- 
tion saved, are these our nobles marching to their 
humble homes! Alas! And where are they, 
their well-loved, trusted comrades, who left shoul- 
der to shoulder years ago, the quiet village, far 
away among the embosoming hills, or on the flow- 
ery prairies ? These wasted ranks are their wit- 
nesses. They slc'p their soldiers' rest under the 
green mounds of the blood-dyed Wilderness, 
amidst the sighing pines of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, or their bones are bleaching yet on the 
fatal field of Chickamauga. Will you think it 
strange when I say that, as I watched the tramp- 
ifig army here visible, overhead, seen only by 
the spirit eye, another army seemed sweeping 
on, clad in white robes, and waving palm-boughs 
with crowns of unfading flowers, who responded 
to the martial strains with a Gloria in Exceisis 
and a welcome home, that filled the whole heav- 
en with harmony — and chief among that cloud of 
witnesses appeared our risen President I 



Thayer's New Beethoven Catalo^^e. 

The writer of the following article, which we 
translate from a German musical paper, — Dr. 
Laurencin — is a son of the Cardinal Archduke 
Rudolph, to vfhom Beethoven dedicated so many 
of his greatest works, including the great Mass 
in D, the great B-flat Trio, the Concerto in £ 
flat, the Sonata : Les Adieux, &c., the most diffi- 
cult of all the Sonatas, op. 106, and the last of 
them all, that in C minor, op. 111. His testimo- 
ny to the thorough excellence and value of our 
friend's work — which may be regarded as a sort 
of at;an/ courier to his forthcoming Life of Beet- 
hoven — carries weight with it. Wo long since 
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were notified tbat a copy of the Catalogue was 
on its way to ns ; but it has not yet come to hand. 
Meanwhile the following will serye to show in 
what high esteem the fruits of our friend's **bee- 
like industry" are held in Grerroany : 

A. W. Tbatss : Ckntulogi$ehM$ Yin«iekmu» d$r WtHm (Chro- 
nologioftlCfttelogneof the Workaof) Lo»wi« tav Bisno- 
▼08. Bwllo : F. Behnalder. 1866. 

The work before us deserves a warm greeting 
from all students and friends of Beethoven. Kay 
more. It is significant under every aspect of the 
latest mode of exploring and presenting the his- 
tory and biography of Art. The present time 
demands a deep and poetic comprehension of all 
possible occurrences of life. But with the spirit 
the outward given matter must substantially cor- 
respond. This must be placed in order first of 
all. Farther work is only possible upon this basis. 
One must first be fully master of the facts. Then 
only can he enter upon the how, whence, and 
wherefore of what is given. Such a manner of 
proceeding is by no means synonymous with the 
brainless labor of mere draymen and compilers. 
On the contrary, the soul must shine through in- 
dependent and self-active everywhere. To be 
sure, this goal, in the case before us, can be 
reached only in a very limited sense. The old 
formalistic logic, long since discarded as' to its 
stiff one-sidedness, and reformed into a higher 
and more comprehensive way of thXiking and 
teaching, must in a certain sense claim prece- 
dence in labors like the present. At the same 
time the so-called pragmatical way of writing his- 
tory and arranging its material, long since super- 
seded as an exclusive and controlling principle, 
must from grounds of inmost necessity play the 
second and subordinate part in works of this 
kind. Let now a man strictly conscientious and 
ot true piety, a man of sharp insight, genuine 
faith and unaffected love, set about such an un- 
dertaking, and this outwardly given logical-his- 
torieal raw material will at once assume, in hb 
original conception, a living and life-giving form. 
In such a presentation of a subject we have a 
piece of actual human life revealed to us, a sort 
of psychological or character-drama. And this 
is ihe very kernel, deeply grounded in the spirit 
of our time, of all biographical and historical in- 
quiry. 

Now Thayer's book, viewed on a certain side 
at least, is a speaking proof of this striving in the 
spirit of our times. Its fundamental thought an# 
object is : to fix as accurately as possible the 
timeiDf the origin of Beethoven's works. The 
point' here was the laying of a trustworthy foun- 
dation for later investigations and for the long 
expected full biography of Beethoven. The 
pressing problem at the outset was the rectifica- 
tion of a multitude of firmly rooted errors about 
the time and mode of origin of these creations. 
Heretofore a superficial view has regarded the 
Opus numbers afiixed to the master's works as 
sole and conclusive authority as to the period of 
their beginning, progress and completion. For 
a long while this notion obstinately prevailed, in 
spite of the proof of the utter groundlessness of 
the assumption furnished by a comparison of the 
existing catalogue by Breitkopf & Hartel (1851) 
with the notes by Wegeler, Ries and Schindler. 
Many a work of the master, which is numbered 
very high, clearly belongs to an earlier period ; 
and on .the other hand, many a one bearing a 
lower opus number, belongs to a much later cre- 



ative period of Beethoven. Finally, what is to 
be done with those works which, both in the 
above named Catalogue and in the notes and 
oral communications of Beethoven's contempora- 
ries^ have been left utterly unnumbered, and 
chronologically undetermined ? 

To a perception of the fundament thought 
and standpoint of the pamphlet now in qaestion, 
the following introductory matter seems to me 
indispensable : 

Breitkopf & Hdrtel's Beethoven CaUlogue 
gives.only 188 printed works of the master; but 
of works unprinted, whether finished or only 
sketched, it says nothing. Until very recently 
the world has trusted blindly, with implicit con- 
fidence, to this Catalogue and to the notes of 
WegeTer, Ries and Schindler, as unquestionable 
oracular sources with regard to everything worth 
.knowing about Beethoven. Thayer's book ap- 
plies a sharp probe to all these original materi- 
als. This is done partly by removing some things 
altogether and putting others in their place, part- 
ly by correction and completion of details more 
or less essential. Above all it sets the number of 
Beethoven's printed works at 298, instead of 188, 
as heretofore assumed. Thayer authenticates 
these numerical statements always with docu- 
mental exactness. He gives the complete title 
of each work. He also notes by figures the time 
of its origin and completion, and even the place 
of its birth and first performance. The place of 
publication and the name of the publishing house 
are also mentioned for each work. In many 
cases he gives the leading motive 'or motives in 
notes, after the manner of a pianoforte score, with 
words beneath what is -to be sung. To these 
original vouc)iers the author very often adds a 
copy, word for word, of brief announcements M 
publication, and even criticisms upon most of 
Beethoven's^ works, which appeared at the time 
in Vienna^ Leipzig and other journals. One 
also meets in this work very many most precise 
disclosures about the places where and the pef- 
sons in whose keeping the original manuscripts 
of the master may be found. 

And still the author's bee-like industry has 
gone much further. He knew how to get an acr 
curate insight into the sketch-books of Beetho- 
ven, which are scattered about here and there, 
and from these he has lucidly brought together 
what was best worth knowing. This is an act 
of the highest importance to the*history of culture 
Such a process, persistently carried through all 
the prominent manifestations of artist and ex- 
plorer-life, would unquestionably afiford the clear- 
est insight into the growth and working of the 
creative mind in every sense. It would give us 
one of the most speaking life portraits, one ot the 
most significant complements to our knowledge 
of a people and of individual minds. The kind- 
ling thought which is put into the world unques- 
tionably works much more lastingly upon one 
who knows how, and by what crooked and cross 
ways of willy thought, feeling, struggle, it has 
gradually come to light. 

Reference may here be made particularly to 
page 19 (first draughts of Mi/«/au/e") ; pp. 51-2, 
(Tdrvoof the Larghetto of the D-major Sympho- 
ny); p. 69-70, (draught of a song entitled: 
^^Empjindungen bei Lydiens Untrew'*); p. 75-6, 
(Sketch of the C-minor Symphony) ; p. 92-3, 
(additions to the 8th Symphony); pp. 94-116, 
(Irish Melodies) ; pp. 141-148 (pioneer labors— 



AnIaaf(B-~vpoa the "Missa Solemnis*^ ; p. 144, 
("first shapings of the *«OpferKed'0 ; finally, pp. 
148-150, (single aperpu for the ^^Ninth.*) 

The amiable modesty of the author has not 
been backward, on such occasions, in making 
thankful mention of those who have famished 
him the means of such an insight. Among oth- 
ers named by Mr. Thayer are 6. Nottebohm in 
Vienna, Fr. Espagne, Custos of the musical de- 
partment of the Royal Library in Berlin, and 
Otto Jahn in Bonn. 

In the same view we may thank the work be- 
fore us for dragging to light whatever could be 
hunted up of hitherto unprinted things of Beet- 
hoven, especially those youthful works which date 
from his life in Bonn and the early part of his 
life in Vienna, and which hitherto have been 
scarcely known by name ; to these it refers, now 
cursorily, and now with greater emphasis, naming 
the place where each work has been found. Here 
the author goes sharp-sightedly to work. He 
carefully distinguishes what is unquestionably,' 
Beethoven's from that which, bearing his name 
may jKMsibly have proceeded from the great 
man*s brother. Caspar Anton Carl BeeAcven. 
This latter was at first a music-teacher in Bonn, 
afterwards in Vienna, where, having retired from 
professional life, he died a private man in the 
year 1816. Thayer also mentions among things 
commonly declared to be youthful works of Beet- 
hoven some, which he considers to be studies of 
Carl van Beethoven, a nephew of the master, 
once a pupil of Carl and Joseph Cxemy. Among 
dther things the author treats with especial libra- 
rian-like minuteness the hitherto unprinted *'Ital- 
ian Songs,'* for one and more voices, partly with 
and partly without accompaniment. Moreover 
the short dedicatory and other letters, the person- 
al remarks of Beethoven, handed down orally or 
in writing, which Thayer communicates in their 
appropriate places, hdp not less to complete that 
high and grand image which we had long since 
formed to ourselves of Beethoven, the most Ger- 
man of all artistic characters. Especially yon 
meet in this connection many caustic, striking 
traits of humor of a stamp wholly peculiar to the 
Germans. 

Finally, Thayer's pamphlet gives us (pp. 1 78- 
182) the completest inventory and appraisal tlpu 
far of what Beethoven left behind him, with an 
accurate fixing of the valuation and the selling 
price. All these data, so attractive partly in an 
artistic, partly in a personal point of view, and 
partly in both, are here enjoyably and even el<^ 
quently set before us, and reveal a man of intet- 
leci and heart. Not only must we thank the au- 
thor for his conscientious labor; it is even a duty 
to enjoy it heartily, to set forth its importance i^ 
every sense, and to commend it as warmly as pos- 
sible to the faithful imitation of all chronologists 

and biographers. 

Dr. Laursncik. 



Beefliovon and the Varioua EditioM of hii 

Worka. 

Beethovm'i Wodrki Id ths Xdttlon pubUihad by Banmrv H 



BT OTTO JAHN.* 
(Oooehidid flmn p«ftS7-} 
For the sake of brevity as well as of consis- 
tency, it was necessary that the editors of the 
new edition should restrict themselves to giving, 
in the first instance, the chronological details un- 
doubtedly established by proven authentic docn- 

*Tniwtotod, bj J. T. Bmmbiav, fron th« Mflgtaftl in DU 
QmuhoUm. 
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mentB, witb the headings of titles of all the 
works. When such headings can be arrived at 
onlj bj combination, and when, consequently, 
they are based on reasons which cannot be at 
once recojEnized and proved, but possibly may be 
doubtful or erroneous, they had to be excluded. 
Everything, however, that could be determined 
with a tolerable degree of certainty, might, with 
a short account of the reasons for its insertion, 
be appropriately comprised in the critical suppU^ 
mentary numbers, which will be the suitable 
place, moreover, for numerioos other matters, 
both historical and biographical, such, for in- 
stance, as the publication of the exact titles and 
dedications, it might appear that the most sim- 
ple plan would be to produce the title and dedi- 
cation of each^ work as they were originally 
printed. But in a large collection no little con- 
sideration must be paid to economising space, 
and, still more, to preserving consistant uni- 
formity. Though many of the titles of Beetho- 
.ven's compositions were undoubtedly drawn up 
by himself, and are distinguished by something 
characteristic, which ought not to be obliterated, 
in their form, the far greater msjority are worded 
after the usual model, and at great length, com- 
prising, for instance, in various languages, a list 
of all the instruments for which the various 
pieces were written. A reproduction of them, 
therefore, in a long series, would be attended 
with great inconvenience. For this reason, the 
same sort of heading has been given to each piece, 
and this heading comprises all that is material 
in the title, the idea of the dedication, and the 
•*0p.- number. The bibliogranhically exact 
reproduction of the titles and dedications, when 
these are of any interest, is better reserved for 
the critical supplementary parts, which, also, are 
the most fitting place for many remarks con- 
nected with this part of the subject. This is 
the place for titles written in Beethoven's hand, 
but altered when printed ; examples of these 
have been adduced. Thus BeetKoven gave the 
magnificent Quartet in F minor (Op. 95) the 
title ot QuarteUo $erioto; while the Ottet for 
Wind-instruments (Op. lOS) bore the title of 
Partie dans un concert, as indicating the time at 
wUch it was written. Many: alterations, too, 
made, by him in dedications are deserving of 
notice. The first Mass in C major (Op. 86) was 
originally dedicated to Prince Nicolas Esterhasy, 
at whose house it was first performed — the copy 
with Beethoven's dedication is preserved among 
the arehives at £isenste<U ; being annoyed, how- 
ever, at the coolness with which the work was 
received at the Prince's, he dedicated it, when it 
was published, to Prince Kinsky. The graceful 
Bondo in G major (Op. 61,2) was onginally 
dedicated to the Countess Giulietta Gnicciardi, 
who, at Beethoven's desire, waived her right to 
the dedication in favor of the Countess Henri- 
ette Lichnowsky ; as compensation, be dedicated 
to her the C-sharp minor Sonata (Op. 27, 2.) 
We are all aware what importance both the 
Sonata and the Dedication obtuned after it was 
known that- Beethoven was bound to Giulietta 
Gnicciardi by the most tender partiah'ty ; know- 
ing this, let any one compare the Rondo with 
the Sonata. 

We have been impereeptibly led to the more 
material questions connected with the work. 
The first requirement of every good edition is 
naturally correctness, in order ^at the resulto ar- 
rived at by careful criticism may be faithfully 
and reliably communicated to the public. How 
seriously the publishers have set about their task 
is proved by the fact that they called in, cancel- 
led, and replaced with other and correct copies 
the parts of the earlier Quartets, which had been 
struck off without being finally revised, and, 
eonsequently, were not free from faults. Quite 
free from faults no work, it is true, has ever 
issued from the Press ; even when the most un- 
heard of care has been taken in correcting the 
5 roofs, typographical errors have been discovered, 
'he peculiar custom which obtains in the music- 
trade, however, of having the engraved plates 
preserved, and the editions not more tha^ suf- 
ficient to supply the immediate' demand, admits 
of subsequent correction^ and each member of 



the musical public can, by sending notice of any 
faults he may notice in practice, contribute his 
part towards a degree of accuracy increasing 
with each'successivo edition. 

Thegetdnff up of the work is most admirable, 
and will more than satisfy even extravagant de- 
mands. Every thing like mere display, however, 
especially such as fbunds upon waste of space 
and paper the claim of the work to rank among 
'* splendid editions," is most properly avoided, the 
object in view being the greatest possible circula- 
tion among: all classes; The form is the long 
folio, usual at the present dajr,and is well adapted 
for the music-stand and not inconvenient to read ; 
the paper is good and white ; and the notes are 
clear and well-formed, those intended for the 
executant being exceedingly bold and striking. 
Those in the scores,being meant rather to be only 
read, are naturall^r smsdler, but even they are 
distinct and taken in at a glance. The distribu- 
tion and arrangement of the work are through- 
out such as to convev the impression of gentle- 
manly and agreeable liberality, while, at the 
same time, space has been skillfully combined. 
The price or each sheet, which, owing to the 
adopted plan, contains more than is usually the 
case, is fixed at three groschen, that is : about 
half the ordinary price. 

A material recommendation of this edition is, 
finally, the great energy with which it is being 
pushed forward, and carried on towards a rapid 
conclusion. When a man subscribes to a serial 
in several volumes, he must be pi^pared for a 
long succession of years to pass before he can see 
his serial completed, and must console himself 
with a reflection that, should he not live to see its 
completion, he has, at any rate, contributed his 
quota towards a work which will deligtit a suc- 
ceeding generation. When, in opposition to this 
kind of experience, founded upon absolute fact, 
a distinct promise was given m the prospectus 
that this Edition of Beethoven should be com- 
pleted in three, or at most, in four years, many a 
person received that promise, probably, with 
mistrust. However, the work was begun at the 
commencement of 1862, and, after the laps of 2 
ye&rs, the following compositions named in the 
prospectus are already completed and published : 

Series 1. Symphonies. No. 1—8. 
" 2. Orchestral Works, Nos. 10, 12. 
" 3. Overtores. Nos. 18—28 (complete.) 
" 4. For Violin and Orehcstra, Nos. 29— SI 

(complete.! 
" 5. Chamber Music for four' and mors In- 
struments, yo8.32— 36 (complete.) 

6. Quartets for Sirinped Instruments, Nos. 
54 — 58 (complete.) 

7. Trios for Stringed Instruments, Nos. 
54—58 (complete.) 

8. For Wind Instmrnents^Nos. 59—64 (com- 
plete.) 

•' 9. For Pianoforte and Orchestra, Nos. 65— 
70,71,72. 

" 10. Pianoforte, Quartet, and Quintets, Nos. 
74—78 (complete.) 

** 11. Trios for Pianoforte, Violm, and Violon- 
cello, Nos. 79—91 (complete.) 

'* 12. For Pianoforte and Violin, Nos. 92—103 
(complete.) 

'• 15. For Pianoforte and Violoncello, Nos. 
105— 11 lA (complete.) 

" 14. For Pianoforte and Wind Instruments, 
Nos. 112—119 (complete.) 

15. For Pianoforte, four Hands, Nos. 120— 
123 (complete.) 

16. Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, Nos. 124— 
161 (complete.) 

" 17. Variations for Pianoforte Solo, Nos. 162— 

182 (complete.) 
" 18. Smaller Pieces for Pianoforte Solo, Nos. 

183—198 (complete.) 
" 19. Sacred Music, No. 205. 
" 20. Dramatic Works, No. 206. 
" 21. Canutes, No. 209. 
" 22. Vocal Pieces with Orchestra, Nos. 210— 

214 (complete.) 
*•. 23. " Lieder " and Sonjrs, with Pianoforte, 

Nos. 215—227 (complete.) 

Thus of the 264 numbers contained in the cata- 
3gue, 212 are already published. It is true 
that among those still to appear there are some 
exceedingly important and comprehensive works, 
but we must bear in mind that the preparation 
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of them required a longer time than that of the 
others, which could be got ready more rapidly, 
and that it is proceeding simultaneously with 
them. 

We may. therefore, confidently look forward 
to the speedy completion of an undertaking, 
which, by the grandeur and importance inherent 
to it, as well as by the spirit and vigor with 
which it is being conducted and carried out, has 
a right to be ref^arded as a national undertaking, 
and which will be a splendid monument honoring 
the master who produced such great works, and 
the generation tnat understood and admired him. 

Otto Jahn. 
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Few Miuical Lutnuiiait for fhe Drawings 

Boom. 

We have become so accustomed to the piano-forte 
as the sole interpreter of all cUsses of instrumental 
music, in our homes, and it is so admirable in its of- 
fice, in many respects, that it is not realized that, in 
large classes of music, it labors under a great disad- 
vantsf<e from Its inability to produce sustained tones. 
Yet, for the interpretation of many compositions, 
these are actually essential . From the ins tant a piano 
key is struck, the tone rapidly decreases until it is 
lost entirely. In no way can it be long continued or 
made to increase. Instead of diminishing ; and the 
repetition of tones, to whic# the performer is com- 
pelled to resort. In place of their prolongation, is, af- 
ter all, unsatisfactory in its results. This peculiarity 
of the tones of the piano-forte is undoubtedly excel- 
lent, as a sinp^le effect, conducing to the gracefulness 
and spirit of its utterances, and its capacity for ex- 
pression, but it is by no means the only desirable ef- 
fect, and the impossibility of escaping it produces a 
certain sameness and monotony, and greatly drcnm- 
scrihes the capabilities of the instrument. 

The various orchestral and band instruments, and 
the human voice, especially, avoid this sameness of 
the piano-forte, and are capable of sustained tones, 
with greater variety in crescendo and diminuendo ef- 
fects ; but not one of them, singly, can produce har- 
mony as well as melody. Here, then, tney are far 
behind the piano in usefulness. Where a number of 
them can be used together, as in an orchestra, choir,' 
or even gucartet of voices, or instruments, harmony as 
well as melodv is possible, with every varie^ of mu- 
sical efiect. &ence it is for such combinations that 
most of the best musical compositions have been 
written, and they cannot be adequately rendered by 
any Instrument not capable of sustained tones. But 
those of us who are less than prinoes cannot keep, at 
our private command, bands of musicians to minister 
to our musical pleasure at will, and thus Uie need of 
some one instrument which shall combine the capa- 
bilities of many ; which shall add to the capacity of 
the piano that of the organ, and, under the nands of 
a single performer, better render onr most valuable 
music than the piano can possibly do, on account of 
the peculiarities mentioned. 

Pipe organs are out of the question from the huge 
space they must necessarily occupy, in order to coo- 
tain reasonable compass and variety, as well as from 
their great cost. In a plpe^rgan, if it be properly 
balanced, and well fhrnisned in its lower, as well as 
upper tones, a pipe sixteen feet long, and several 
inches in diameter, is requisite to produce the single 
lowest tone. From this sise, the pipes gradually de> 
crease in sise as the tones to be pioanced are higher ; 
hut, as in a single full stop, there must be sixty-one 
pipes, and as a reasonably satufactory pipe-otgan 
must contain several stops, it is obvious that enlarge 
amount of s)3aoe must be occupied by such an instru- 
ment — not to mention the expense involved in its 
constraction. For private houses, therefore, to save 
space and expense, it has been customary and even 
necessary, to omit the heavier stops requiring these 
lari^e pipes, and so disproportioned, ill-balanced in- 
straments have been the result, without, ufin all, at- 
taining sufficient compactness and economy to render 
them generally available. This insuperable difficul- 
ty, with some minor ones, has prevented the pipe- 
organs from becoming popular as parlor instruments. 

For a long time it has appeared probable to those 
who were cognisant of such matters, that if the de- 
sired instrument, which should be a miniature of the 
great pipe-organ, or an epitome of the orchestra, were 
ever produced, it must be bv the improvement and 
development of some form o^ instrument in which the 
tones were produced by reeds. These occupy little 
space, are readily controlled, and do not involve very 
great expense. Hence much time and ingenuity 
have been given to experiments in this direction. 
The chief difficulty to be overcome was not trifling ; 
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being nothing loM than poor, nnattrartiye qaality of 
tone. The term "reedy tones" had become almost 
aproTerbial expression of condemnation. And then 
there were other shortcomings scarcely less impor- 
tant. 

It is not oar parpose to attempt any allusion, even, 
to- the ionnmerable experiments which hare been 
made in the course of many years to overcome this 
radical defect, as well a| the many other deficiencies 
in reed instruments. Their sacceis has been rarioas, 
and not always encouraging, though progress was 
made from time to time, the result of whicii the pub- 
lic had in the shape of melodeons, harmoniums and 
reed organs of various names. It is only within a 
few years, howerer, that reed instruments have at- 
tained such a degree of excellence as to merit or ra- 
eeive much attention from musical connoisseurs. But 
within these few years such material progress has 
been made by the well-known manufacturers, Messrs. 
Ifason & Hamlin; of Boston, as to place the instru- 
ments made by them, on a higher level, and to de- 
cide tiie question that the piano-forte is no longer to 
hold the only prominent place as a hdusehold instru. 
roent. These manufacturers have worked out the 
secret of producing tones of the best quality — tones 
of surpassing purity and richness — from reeds, and, 
have otherwise brought the instruments, for which 
they have adopted the appropriate name, "Cabinet 
Organs," to such a degree of excellence, that they are 
exciting much interest in musical circles, and are al- 
ready Mcoming the fashion with those who are on 
the alert for musical novelties of real merit. With- 
out doubt, in these cabinet-organs, we have the' long-' 
sought instrument of sustrflued tones, which is here- 
after to divide with the piano-forte the musical honors 
of tiie drawing-room. 

The attractions of these new instruments are their 
really beautiful tones, which are capable of being sus- 
tained indefinitely, and which have considerable va- 
riety in character, while the performer has their de- 
gree of loudness always ^easily at command ; so that 
he can, at will, proauce what are technically termed 
orpan-toneSf crescendos^ diminuendos^ etc. Here, then, 
are met the prindpal requirements of the long-needed 
instrument, possessing the capacity which the piano 
lacks. Almost 41II sacred music, as well ns the ma- 
jority of transcriptions from the operas and various 
orchestral compositions, find better interpretation in 
the cabinet-organ than they have before had from any 
single instrument. As compared with large pipe-or- 
gans, these new instruments are, of course, Inckinj; in 
power and grandeur. On the other handy they have 
much more vivacity of utterance, and need not shrink 
from comparison as to quality of tones. 

The size of the cabinet-organ averan^es nothalf that 
of the piano-forte, while the shape affords opportuni- 
ty fbr elegant desijnis in exterior finish, of which its 
■makers have availed themselves with much good 
taste. 

Having in so manyrespects compared or contrast- 
ed this new instrument with the piano-forte, let us 
guard against being understood that it is likely, in 
any way, to displace the latter instrument. We 
rather adopt Mr. Gottschalk's view, that "the cabi- 
net organ is an admirable complement to the piano- 
forte, being a better interpreter of many delisrhtful 
compositions, and so enlarging the field of home 
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Pnsiral Corrtsp0nhntt. 
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Bbbliv, Mat, 1865. — You will not wonder at the 
delay of my April letter, in view of the teri'ible news 
from America which reached us just as I was about 
to write it Every loyal American will know by ez- 
perienoe how that intelligence, coming with a double 
shock from following so close upon the most joy-in- 
spiriog accounts, unfitted him for a while for every 
other interest or pursuit. Not to let my news grow 
too old, however, I will now, before leaving Berlin, 
dose up my account of the musical advantages which 
it has afForded, and which I can assure you I have 
fully enjoyed during this winter. 

Easter, and the preceding Holy Week, brought a 
rise in the tide which had in a measure set during 
Lent. I>uring the latter season, however, some of 
the finest concerts of the winter took place ; for in- 
stance the last series (three^ of the Symphony Soir^ 
of the Boyal Orchestra. Of these, again , the last was 
the best, the programme consisting of Beethoven's 
Fifth and Mozart's G-minor Symphonies, and Men- 
delssohn's music to the Midsummer Night's Dream' 
These concerts are now given in the beautifnl con- 



cert hall of the Opera House, a large, lofty, excel- 
lently ventilated apartment, beautifully decorated, 
decidedly the finest music hall in Berlin, which it Is 
to be regretted is not more frequently used. The 
performance of the orchestra needs no comment ; its 
excellence is well-known, and in point of execution 
and the material which they bring to it, these concerts 
may be said to belong to the first in the world. Dur- 
ing Holy Week a number of performances of music 
appropriate to the season took place. It has become 
customary in Berlin, as in- most Prussian cities, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, to prodnce certain 
stsndard sacred works annually about this time. In 
Berlin the Sing-Akademie, on every Good Friday, 
bring out Bach's Passion Music, according to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, a stupendous work. Grann's 
"Death of Jesus," a Cantpta, more popular and more 
comprehensible in style, is also sung every year dur- 
ing Passion Week in the Garrison church by Schnei- 
der's Verein, and was this year performed, besides, by 
no less than five other societies in different churches, 
as well as by the Sing-Akademie, for a benevolent 
object. In addition to these. Stem's Society pro- 
duced Beethoven's Missa Solennis on Easter Eve. 
It was certainly most interesting to hear these three 
great works in such close succession, and performed 
with equal excellence, the choruses of both societies 
(Sing-Akademie and Stem's), being superb, and the 
solos mostly very fine. Fr&ulein Docker distin- 
guished herseirmore than ever in the Cantata of 
Graun and Bach's Pauion . Amateur though she is, 
I can traly class her among the finest singers of ora- 
torio music extant. Her voice is remarkably clear, 
and trae, and sweet, as well as powerful, her style, 
pure and free from the slightest affectation, and she 
sings with so mach earnestness and dignity, that it 
is an exquisite enjoyment to list^ to her. — At this 
season, too, the liturgic services in which the Cathe- 
dral choir takes part, are peculiarly impressive and 
beautiful. At the one appointed fbr Thursday be- 
fore Easter, a portion of the music consists of the 
Improperia of Palestrina, which is inexpressibly sol- 
emn ; and not much less so the "Seven Words" (the 
seven last sentences spoken by Jesus on the cross) by 
Neithardt. Speaking of Palestrina reminds me of 
a sacred concert given by some society during Lent, 
for a benevolent object, which a very fine programme, 
well executed, made a most attractive one. Among 
the compositions sung were Mozart's Ave Verum, 
Beethoven's Busslied (tenor solo), Duet for Tenor 
and Soprano from Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise," 
the Hymn with chorus by the same composer, a beau- 
tiful eight voice Motet by Corsi, and, the most beau- 
tifnl of all, a short sentence in 5 parts, "Jerusalem 
converteUe, etc," by Palestrina. What it was, or what 
from, I cannot tell. I only know it was one of the 
most exquisite pieces of music I ever heard, the high, 
swelling tones with which it ended, only too quickly, 
when one thought it had only just begun, seeming to 
draw the listener strait up to heaven ! 

After Easter commenced a series of performances 
by Herr Niemarh, from the Iloyal Theatre at Han- 
over, who is considered one of the first tenors, if not 
the first,at present on the German stage. 7ann/i5us«r, 
Lohengrin, Spontini's Fernando Cortez, Mehnl's Jo- 
«pA, bora's Nid>dlungen, The "Jewess," the 'Troph- 
et," "Faust," these were some of the operas in which 
he sang the tenor part. He has an uncommonly fine 
presence, — such as, strangely enough, is rarely met 
with In a tenor; tall and broad, and finely propor- 
tioned, he overtops most of his fellow-singers, and 
seems just made for the hero parts which be usually 
fills. His voice is a true tenore robttsto, of great 
power and clearness, somewhat lacking, naturally, in 

the often requisite sweetness perhaps, but so well un- 
der his control, that he can tone it down to any de- 
gree of softness. His school is excellent, and his 
enunciation perfect. Add to this that ho is as great 
an actor as he is a singer, and I need not tell you 
that he fully deserves all the enthusiasm which is 
lavished upon him. 



Not long ago, we disappointed mortals who were 
cheated out of half of Stookhaubbn's last conceit, 
weregrattfledby seeing the long-promised "Com- 
pensation Concert" announced in the papers. We 
hastened to call for our tickets, and on the day and 
at the hour appointed, the hall was crowded with ex- 
pecunt listeners. We soon saw, however, that Hrnr 
Stockhausen intended to give us only just what he 
owed us, and nothing more, or at least nothing worth 
mentioning. For the programme announced only 
just the song in which his hoarseness interrupted 
him, and the vocal number still remaining on that 
occasion. Between these was interpolated a "Feuillo 
d' Album," which proved to be an insignificant piano 
composition by Mr. Kirehner, the gentleman who 
accompanied Herr Stockhausen. The singing of 
the latter, in the "Minstrel,"by Schumann, and Beet- 
hoven's Songs "To the Distant Beloved One," was 
all that could be wished, indeed most exquisite, and, 
in fact, the short programme was no less than we 
had a right to expect. Still, it gave the impression 
of decided shabbiness, and several persons expressed 
surprise that Stockhausen had not been even more 
particular, and commenced Schumann's song exact- 
ly where he had broken off on the 14th of January, 
or that he had even added that "Fenille d' Album." 
Take It all in all, the getting up of this concert was 
not the most politic proceeding on the gentlemanis 
part, and I doubt whether he will ever be as great a 
favorite in Berlin again as heretofore. Some say that 
he had no intention of giving any "Compensation 
Concert" at all, but had been told that, if such an 
one were not announced in time, his reception at a 
concert of the "Gesellchafk der Mnsikfreunde," at 
which he was long since engaged to appear, and 
which took place the day after, would be a very un- 
pleasant one, inasmuch as a number of silver whis- 
tles had been prepared for the occasion. In conse- 
quence of this warning, he advertised his extra con- 
cert for and t;ave it on Monday, and remained un- 
molested on Tu esday . 

I am not sure whether, in one of my previons let- 
ters, I told you of my having heard Mad. Waoner- 
Jachmavk in Orpheus. In retiring from the opera- 
tic stage, she reserved for herself the right of still ap- 
pearing occasionally in this one opera. It is but 
rarely that she dares attempt the part, as she cannot 
always trust her voice ; and I was fortunate enough 
in hearing the only performance of the opera given 
this winter. Very lately I had the pleasnre of hear- 
ing the music of it sung again, at a concert. On 
both occasions Wagner was superb in her singing of 
the part, as on the first also in her dramatic represcn - 
tation thereof. The music is most beautiful, nnd ap- 
pears to quite as great advantage off the stage as on 
it. For, with the exception of the role of Orphei^ 
itself, the scenic action is rather shallow and uninter- 
esting. Wagner's voice,both times that I heard her, 
seemed almost as fresh and powerful and rich as ever. 
« On the last occasion particularly, when, singing in 
the hall of the Sing-Akademie, she was not obliged 
to strain it at all, it came forth with all its former 
beauty. And she is still, and ever will be, the same 
earnest, truthful, conscientious artist that she al- 
ways was, and proves this not only when she ap- 
pean as a singer, but also in her dramatic career, 
where she interprets most faithfully such poetic con- 
ceptions as Goethe's Iphigenia, Shakespeare's Lady 
Macbeth, Constance, etc., Schiller's Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the like. 

The Berlin stage has just lost one of its fairest 
fiowers in the person of Mile. De Ahna, who died, 
after a lingering illness, only 27 years old. Of 
charming person and dignified demeanor, cultivated 
and refined, and of spotless reputation, she occupied 
a very high position as an artist, both vocal and dra- 
matic, and is universally regretted. Her voice .was 
a high mezzo-soprano, very pure nnd clear, and her 
acting trathfnl and earnest. It was but once my 
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good fortane tohear her^M the Coantess in ihe „Mar- 
fUgo of Figaro/' when I wts delighted with her em- 
bodiment of the part A fit snbetitate for her will 
not easily be fonnd for the Berlin stage. 

M. 

Push %htu)t. 

Leipng. 

The following letter, taken from the London Or- 
ehestm, sums np the mnsical opportoniiies of a single 
season in this most pecnltarlj mnsical 'citj of Ger- 
manj: 

Lbtpsio, 25th Maj, 1865. — ^I haye more than once 
had occasion to observe that no small proportion of 
the benefit* stadents of mnsic can deriye from a resi- 
dence in Leipsic is due to the many opportunities 
they hare of listening to music of the highest class. 

That I did not spedc without reason, may be seen 
from the following summary of muflic produced at 
Leipsic from the Ist of October to Easter Sunday. 
The list might be increased considerably were all the 
performances of tiie many semi-private societies, — 
the Dilettanti Orchestra-Verein, and the Tarious 
concerts giren by separate artists, such as — ^Frau 
Schumann, Dr. Setter, &c., and the weekly Pupils' 
Concerts in the Consenratorium, — added to the 
number. 

^ Those pieces marked t were produced for the first 
time in Leipsic. 

1.— IN THE CHURCH OP ST. THOMAS. 

(On eveiT alternate Sunday, except during the sea- 
sons of Advent and Lent, and on the festival days, 
music with orchestral accompaniment Is sung at 
the principal morning service. On Saturday 
afternoons, and on the eves of festivals, two un- 
accompanied motets are sung. ) 

A. — With Orchestra. 

^Chorus and choral, Bach ; chorus ( Vater unter], 
Cherubini ; two anthems, Handel ; chorus, and Kyrie, 
Gloria, and Credo, from a Mass, Hauptmann ; two 
choruses, and " The seven Inst words," Haydn ; 
Kifrie, Gloria^ and Sanctua, from a Mass, Hummel ; 
chorus ( 7er2et/t'tiits Frieden,) and selection from 
"Ckristus," Mendelssohn ; two motets, and Kyris, 
Gloria, and Credo, from a Mass, Mozart; Psalm ISO, 
Bichter; motet,^ Schneider. 

B. — Unaccompanird . 

CWhere mora than one motet by the same composer 
has been sung, the number is given in parentheses.) 

Bach, Dole^, Drobisch, Durante, Fes?a, Gade* 
Oraun, Hauptmann (13), Haydn, Homilius, Kittan 
(2), Mendelssohn (5), Mosel, Mflller, Reissiger (3), 
Richter (8), Rieti (3i, Romberg, Scarlatti, Schicht 
(S), Schuls, Schfitz, Schneider (a), Wemlig. 

C— Ow Good Friday. 
The Matthmts Pauion, by J. S. Bach. 

2.— GEWANDHAUS CONCERTS. 

A. — Orchestral Prrform ahcrs. 

(Twenty subscription and two extra concerts.) 

Symphonies. — " Columbus " symphonyf, Abert ; 
in Ct, Bargiel ; Noi. 1, 8, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, Beethoven ; 
AU«fro, menwtto, rondo, Bennet ; in Dt, Bnrgmiiller ; 
in Ft, Gade ; in E fiat and 0, Haydn ; in A minor, 
Mendelssohn : in G minor, and in D (without mat- 
vet), Mosart ; in B fiat and E flat, Schifmann. 

Ovbrturbs. — " Leonore," No. 3, Fest overture. 
Op 124, Beethoven: Anacreon, Abenceragen, Was- 
sertrager, Cherubini ; Michel Aneelo, Gade ; " Fin- 
gal's Cave," " Midsummer Night^s Dream,"t over- 
ture in C, re-written for the £ondon Philharmonic, 
Mendelssohn; "Lorely,"t Nanmann ; "Manfred," 
Schumann ; " Alchemist,"! Spohr ; Festival Over- 
ture, with the " Belgian Hymn,"t Vieuxtemps ; " Der 
Freischfitz, " Oberon," "Preciosa," Weber. 

Othkr Orchestral Works. — Toccata in F,t 
instrumented by Esser, Bach ; "Solemn March ,"t 
Cherubini : part of the ballet mnsic from "Orfeo," 
Glack; Suite No. 2, Lachner ; "Haffnor" Sere- 
nade, Mozart; Suite,t Raff; "Fauat, ein musikaHsdies 
CkaraHerbUd.f 

Choral Works.— L With OrcAeffm.— Chorus 
and choral from the cantata, "Bleib bet una** Bach ; 
"Frithjof'Sage,** Brnch ;. two anthems : "Und Gottea 
Will* tat dennoch gut,** "Nicht ao ganz wirat meiner du 
vergeaam** Hanptmann ; Athaliah, ' Wdtpurgia- 
fuicAf, Mendelssohn ; "Be^sAazatir," Reinecke ; "Para- 
dise and the Peri," Schumann. II. Without ajccom- 
/Nrninuinf.— Eight-part choral, "Mitten wir im L^ben 
aind,** Mendelssohn. 



CoKCERTOB, &o. — Ptano/^fte— Beethoveu, in C 
major, played by Frl. von Asten ; in E flat, twice, by 
Herr Alle and Fnu Schumann ; and in C minor, 
bv Herr Beineclce. Hummel, in B minor, by Frl. 
Mehtig. Mendelssohn, in G minor, by Herr E. Lii- 
beck. Rosenhain.t by the composer. Schumann, 
by Herr JaelLi Violin — Joachim .t in G major, by 
the composer. Mendelssohn, by Herr Rontgen. Mo- 
sart,t in D major, by Herr David. Rietc, by Herr 
Dreyschock. Spohr, No. 11, hv Herr Walter ; "Ge- 
aangaacene" by Herr K5mpel. ViUonceUo — Reinecke,t 
by Herr Grfitsmacher. yolkmann,t by Herr Pop- 
per. Clarionet — Weber, adagio and rondo, by Herr 
LandgraflT. 

Instrumektal Solos. — Pianoforte — Chopin, 
Heller, Jaell, Kirnberger, Lebert, Liszt, Liibeck,Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann, played by the pianists 
named above: Fu»/tli— -Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, 
and Vieuxtemps, played by the violinists named 
above. Violinceilo-'-Bix:^, GrrOtzmacher, Mozart and 
Pergotese, played by HerrL. Liibeck, and the violon- 
cellists named above. Born — Lorrenz, Phantasie- 
stUck, played bv Herr Gnmpert. 

Singers.— The Fnuen Flinsch, Joachim, Koster, 
Passy-Cornet, Pognea, Thelen ; the Fr&nlein Alvs- 
leben, Borchard, von Edelsberg, Gastoldi, Hinkel, 
Kilmmritz, Pressler, Scheuerlein, Weber : the Herren 
Degele, Gitt, Gunz, Hertzsch, Hill, John, Richter, 
Rudolph. 

B. — Kammbr-Musik . 
(In Eight Concerts.) 

FOR STRINGS. 

Trio. — C minor, Beethoven. 

QuARTBTB.— E flat, Cherubini ; D minor, D ma- 
jor, Haydn : D major, Mendelssohn ; D minor, 
Schubert; A major, ochumann. 

Quintets. — C major,t C minor (re-arrangement 
of the pianoforte trio. Op. 1), Beethoven ; C major, 
Schubert. 

Sextet.— Gado.t 

Octet . — Mendelssohn . 

Double Quartet. — D minor, Spohr., 

Comcertant.b — For two violins, two viols di 
g^mba, violoncello, and contrabass,t Bach. 

FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS. 

f 

Pianoforte and Violin. Kreutzer sonata, 
Beethoven. 

Pianoforte and Violoncello. Sonata, A 
major, Beethoven ; sonata, D major, Mendelssohn. 

Quartets. A major,t Brahms ; Gernsheimt ; 
Prince Louis Ferdinandt ; G minor, Mozart. 

Quintet. Reinecke ; E flat, Schumann. 

Violoncello Solo. Bach. 

Stringed and Wind Instruments. Diverti- 
mento, for string quartet, contrabass, and two horns,! 
Mozart. 

3.— EUTERPE. 

A. — Orchestral Performanoeb. 

(Eight Concerts.) 

Symphonies. Nos. 5 and 7, Beethoven ; B flat, 
Gade ; G minor, Mozart ; C major, adagio from the 
"Tragic Symphony, Schubert ; D minorj Schumann. 

OvERTURBS. " Prometheus,"t Bargiel ; " Lo- 
doiska," Chenibini; "Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Mendelssohn; "Juhd-Overture**\ Raff; "Genovefa, 
Schumann ; "Tannh&nser," Wagner ; "Euryanlhe," 
Weher. 

Other Orchestral Works. Concerto for three 
violins, three violas, three violoncellos, and contra- 
bass, Bach ; " Sylphen Walzes, and RiCkoczy 
March," from the "Faust** music, Berlioz; jSym- 
phoniache Dichtung^ Huber ; "Lohengrin" Cintroduc- 
tion to Act III.) Wagner. 

Choral Works. Fantasia for pianoforte (Frl. 
Bach) orehestra, and chorus, Beethoven ; "FruMinga-, 
botacha/t" Gade ; "Lohgeana,** Mendelssohn ; music 
to Bvron's "Manfred*' Schumann ; Brautlied, from 
"Lohengrin,** Wagner. 

Concertos, &c. Pianoforte, In E flat, played 
by Frl. Mehlig, Beethoven; F minor, by Frau M!ag- 
nus-Heinzo, Chopin ; G minor, by Frl.Krebs, Men- 
delssohn; Concertstiick, bv Frl. Bach* Weber. 
Violin. Beethoven, bv Herr jacohssohn ; Viotli, No. 
24, by Herr Hngo Wehrie. Violoncello. Servais. 
Concertstiick, by Herr Popper. Drombone, "David,** 
concertino, by Herr Nabich. 

Instrumental Solos. Pianoforte. Chopin, 
Handel, Liszt, Wallace, played by the pianists named 
above. Violin, Schumann and Vieuxtemps, played 
by Herr Jacohssohn .' Violoncello. Bach and Per- 
golcse, played by Herr Popper. 

SiNOKRS. Frau Tholon ; the Franlein Brenner, 
Borchard, Eggeling, Martini, Metzdorflf. and Wig- 
and ; the Herren Schild, Hertzsch, and Wiedemann. 

B. — Kammbr-Musik. 

(Two Concerts.) 

String Quartets. £ flat. Op. 74, Beethoven ; 
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D major, Haydn ; A minor, Schumann. 

Pianoforte Trio. D minor, Mendelssohn. 

Pianoforte Septet. Hummel. 

Pianoforte Solos. Chopin, Henselt, Liszt, 
Schumann. 

Violin Solo. Bach, Chaconne. lAederf with 
pianoforte and riolin accompaniment, Hauptmann 
(2). Standchen, for contralto solo, with female 
chorus, Schubert. 

4.— CHORAL SOCIETIES. 

A. — Ribdelbchbr Gebano-Verein. 

Cantata, "Ach Gott, wie manchea Berzeleidi" can- 
tata, '*GoUeateit iat die aJhvbeate 2!eit ;** second part 
of the '* Weihnachta oratorium,'* "Magnificat,** Bach . 
Oretorio,"J(3iAannef der Taufer,**^ Lebnhard. Motet 
for double chorus, Franz. "Agnua Dei," Herzod. 
"Die SeUgkeiten,** Liszt. Psalm, Marcello. Litur- 
gical chorus, Mfiller-Hartnng. Three nnmbera of 
Russian chnreh music. Organ pieces by Bach and 
.Thomas. 

B. — SiNOACADBMIB. 

"Measiah ;" "Judas Maccabceua,** H&ndel. 

5.— THEATRE. 

(The figures refer to the number of performances of 

each opera.) 

"MaaanieOo,** (5) Auber; "Fidelio/' (8) Beethoven; 
the Mmtecchi e Capuletti, "Norma," (2) Bellini; 
"Jean de Paris," Boteldieu ; "Daughter of the Begi' 
ment" Donizetti ; "Die Dorfa&ngerinnen^* Fioravan- 
ti; "Muriha,** (2) Flotow; "The Jeweu," (?) 
HaWvy ; "/^im," (10)1 Maillart ; "Joaephy M^ul ; 
"Robert der Teufel," (4) Meyerbeer; "Don Juan," 
(3) "Figaro," (5) "Schaugpiddireetor^'U) "Zauber* 
Jiefe," (4) Mozart; "Merry Wivea ofWindaar," (81 
Nieolai ; *Meiater Fortwnio und aein Liebealied,*' (2) 
**Die Verlobting bei der Lateme," (5) Offenbach ; 
"Barber of SeuilU," (4) "TeU," (2) Rossini; "Der 
Dorfbarhier," Schenk ; "Prinz Eugen," Schmidt 
(Gustav) ; "Flotte Buraehen," (8) Von Supp^; "Dro- 
vatore," (2) Verdi; "Der FaetachuU," (3) Weber. 

Speaking of Leipzig, here is a pleasent bit of 
news, which we copy from the IVanacript : 

Boston Musical Students in Leipsic. — Our 
city has for many years been always represented by 
one or more students in the famous Leipsic Conser- 
vatorium, and with credit At the second examina- 
tion, or "Hauptprufung," on the 27th of April, the 
highest honors m piano-forte playing were borne off 
by a Boston boy, Mr. Carltlb Petbrsilea, son of 
our welt-known teacher ; or at least they were only 
shared with him by a young Englishman. The 
Leipsic Telegraph says: "In Mr. Petersilea (who 
played the first movement of a Concerto by Henselt) 
we made the acquaintance of a pianist who in tech- 
nical respects decidedly bore off the victory. This 
Concerto by Henselt is so full of colossal difficulties 
that it might be considered hardly a fit piece to be 
undertaken by a pupil" — indeed we learn that Prof. 
Moscheles was strongly opposed to the selection un- 
til he heard PeterBilea play it. — " But P. overcame 
the difficulties with a certainty and a precision which 
almost raised a doubt about the 'pupil.' " 

Another paper says : "The most oonspicoons 
achievement in piano-forte playing was that of Mr. 
Petersilea, and the orchestra were enthusiastically 
carried away in accompanying the admirable compo- 
sition by Henselt." 

We add the opinion of the musical joamal which 
was founded by Schumann, the Neue Zeiiackrift — 
"In excellent technical finish and brilliancy the plav- 
ing of Messrs. Petersilea and Allison (from England) 
was distinguished. The former executed his task 
not without fiery inpetus, and ihe latter (in Chopin's 
F minor Concerto) with tender shading. The twq 
renderings unquestienably belonged to the most in- 
teresting of the evening, and we must emphasize es- 
pecialy the choice of the beautiful Concerto of Henselt, 
so full of soul and feeling, as a very happy and an 
edifying one." 

On the fourth day of examinations. May 4th, an- 
other young pianist, who formerly lived in Boston, 
but nv)re recently in Sandusky, Ohio, J. Ernst 
Perabo, distinguished himself (according to the 
anthority last quoted) by his "finely finished and 
sonlful rendering of the Barcarole and Finale of 
Norbert Burgmtiller's F-sharp minor Concerto." 

Not a few of our readers who have watched with 
interest the artistic promise of these young men, 
will be gratified by these extracts. 

Cherubini's Medea is the most important novelty 

announced for production this summer at Her Majes. 

ty's Theatre. The son and grandson of Cherubini 

are in Londoif, to witness their father's and grand- 
father's opera. 
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Thb Abbb Libxt. Mr. Cborlej, in the Atk^- 

mam, ihas toochM, tnilj, we doabt not, the secret of 

Litst'sgteatdiitppoiDtmeQt with the world, which, 

when we consider also thmt he wis always a romantic, 

restless genius, eager to try ererj strange sensation, 

and still to make a new sensation, leaves it not so 

nnnatoral that he should have drifted into the snog 

harbor of the monks at Rome; The cunning priests 

will see that he is well off. How tenderly they will care 

for him I What roses will they not weave into bis 

chains till they weigh lightly as silk upon him I To 

what heavenly nses will they not flatteringly employ 

his Ulent I Wliy does not tbe Pope send him as a 

miraculous piano-playing propagandist to America 1 

But for the extract from Chorley : 

As a. creative artist Dr. Liszt must have felt his 
life to have been a failure, and may Uierefore be not 
unwilling to retire from further feverish struggle after 
the unattainable. He has carried it with a high hand, 
supported bv bis transcendental powers as a poetical 
executant, the like of which, me conceive, have never 
been approached ; but twenty years of ceaseless pro- 
duction of works on the roost ambitions scale, under 
the encouragement of a congregation of devoted pa- 
trons, friends and believers, have not yielded one sol- 
itary composition which has laid hold on the worid. 

Further information of the Abb^— not the '* Abbot" 
—is found in the Orchetlra : 

Abbot Franciscus Lisst has fkllen on his monastic 
feet He will perform his first mass at Whitsuntide. 
His nomination to the canonicate of St Peter is 
spoken of, al alto his probable nomination as chapel 
master to Pins IX. it was during a visit to Lisst's 
apartments, that the Pope, who found the Abbot play- 
ing, recorded his special permission that he should 
keep on atit 
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IX. <*THX MESSIAH.'* 

The ninth and last of tKe great series of con- 
certe— fifth of the Oraforioe, counting the '*Hymn 
of Praise"— came on Sunday evening, May 28, 
crowning a glorious week with a perform* 
ance of Handera '^Messiab.'' The crowd 
of listeners was again immense. There is 
not much that need be said of so familiar an ora- 
torio—a work which the Handel and Haydn 
Society have probably performed several times 
ev6ry year during the whole half century of its 
existence which it was the ohject of this Festival 
to celebrate. Of course it derived new interest 
from the occasion, from th^ great mass and vd- 
nme of the chorus (over 7w) voices) ; and more 
especially did that splendid orchestra, with such a 
mass of stringed instruments, lend fresh life and 
interest to the old work by bringing out the 
quaint Handelian fignres of the accompaniment 
in such strong outline, with soch hearty breadth 
andpositiveness; and the bassoons (pardon an- 
other allusion to them — our long privation of 
them must excnse it) were richly welcome in sndi 
passages as **0 thou that tellest" 

The performance was on the whole a very sno- 
cessful one, although the voices naturally showed 
signs of fatigue after so hard a week's work. 
Many of the choruses, especfally such as tbe 
«<Wonderfur chorus and the •'Hallelujah*" went 
more grandly than ever, the latter drawing the 
lainest part of the audience upon their feet-^ 
which was very well so far as it was done spon- 
taneously and not by the constraint of custom or 
example, simply because it is the traditional way 
in England. The chorus **A11 we like sheep" 



was too hurried for the careless image it suggests; 
nor was the profound feeling and beauty of 
'•Surely" and '•With his stripes all we are healed" 
expressed so clearly and palpably as it might 
have been. There were one or two other slight- 
ly blurred passages, but not enough to serioosly 
weaken or mar the general effect of a reaUy no- 
ble choral rendering. 

The solo airs and recitatives were undertaken 
by Miss Brainbrd, Mrs. Kempton, Mr. Fab- 
LBT and Mr. Rudolphsrn, all doing their best 
in music that demands the best, and for the most 
part successfully, if we except the tenor, who 
plainly has never yet been fairly naturalised in 
the scxcne, high element of Oratorio, and whose 
pleasing voice has leam«d its clever ways of the 
Italian operatic singers. This time, however, he 
was more careful than in •'Elijah " and cheerfully 
complying with the Conductor's hints did not take 
liberties with hb text to show off his high notes. 
Mr. Rudolphsen has acquired rare evenness and 
aplomb in rolling out the long roulades of Han- 
del's bass songfli, sYid indeed all his part was un- 
exceptionable. Miss Brainerd made her best 
impression in the soprano airs of this oratorio ; it 
was a carefiil and well studied rendering, fluent 
and finished, albeit lacking inspiration as well as 
fresh vitality of tone. Mrs. Eempton took great 
pains to sing with furvor, and in the contralto airs 
won plentiful applause. Her voice is rich, her 
execution fine; but we could not help feeling 
that she overdid the matter of lacrymose expres- 
sion in '*He was despised ;" and generally the 
emotion, the "pathos" of her strain b too much 
after the unquiet modem Italian manner. It b 
in the most simple and chaste rendeiing that you 
feel the melody of Handel ; of course the singer 
too must feel it, and we most trust the singer's 
feeling in the simplest rendering. 

So ended the great Festival. That it was a 
gratifying, an inspiring success, artistically, so- 
cially, and even financially (for, although it has 
costmore than $17,000, it leaves a balance of 
$4,000 to be divided between the two great War 
charities and the Society's own fund for further 
musical usefulness) ; — that it is a just theme of 
pride for Boston, and most creditable to the old 
Society (which seems to have rejuvenated itself 
in thb effort), to its devoted officers, to the en- 
thusiastic, able, indefatigable 0>udnctor, the 
skillful organist, the admirably selected, numer- 
ous Orchestra, who did so much great work so 
well with small time for rehearsal, and did it, too, 
with all their hearty and all the volunteers and 
regulars who went so heartily into the chorus 
work, in|short,to all concerned; — ^that it has given 
a new impulse to the cause of noble Music in 
this country and the best assurance of more and 
better Festtvab to come, — is the very least that 
we can s|iy of it, although in saying it, and in 
thus echoing the general feeling, we would by 
no means imply that it has left no room for im- 
provement 

There are scores of individuals to whom we 
would severally give credit for a great woric 
so admirably planned and carried through, even 
to the marshalling and seating of the vocal army 
and the attentive courtesy to each member on 
the part of the vigilant Chorus superintendents 
(Corps commanders) to whom thb care was in- 
trusted. The words of the Daily Advertiser must 
serve our purpoee here : 



One word of gratitude to those who begna 
it and made it what it was. Fhrst come thb 
Piresident and Directory of tbe Handel and 0ay- 
dn Societ]|r, with their Bacretary, who has proved 
an executive of thorough ability and affaoility ; 
then the hundreds of semf-professional and ama- 
teur vocalists who gave their time and strength 
to the studpr of the choruses ; and then the faith- 
ful, enthusiastic, energetic Mr. Zerrahn, together 
with Mr. Lang, qniet, retiring, but a master of 
the oilman and piano, — the one strong to direct, 
the other ever able to lead and sustain, the hun- 
dreds of indindualities which were as chaos with- 
out such control .and help. These brought out 
from an idea a "marvellous work," and to their 
reinforcement came the men of means with their 
proffer of oMmeys aninst any emer|tency, which 
again the great puluic had provided for its liberal 
and remuneratiTe patronage. And as we leave 
the Festival to take its own place in the .records 
of time, let us not forget the pleasant, patient 
Superintendent Peck, who.has been impartial to 
all applicants for places, nor Mr. Whittle, who 
has had a troublesonvs post at the door dnring 
the rehearsals, and whose couvtesy has not fiiiled 
those whose entrance it ww hb duty to bar any 
more than it has seemed bb gratification to throw 
open his portal for the participant or the privi- 
leged. Such places are too often poorly nlledt 
and when they are well occupied the public ser- 
vice €i their holders deserves a public recognition. 

We have but briefiy chronicled the daily pro- 
gress of the Festival Still more briefly most we 
weigh results and read the lesson. 
* It has been a success, we say, and so say, so 
feiel all Cexcept one or two carping fanlt-finders, 
not **critics," in New York, who seem to hate the 
sight or sound of any good that cometh out fi 
Nazareth). ' The Handel and Haydn Society 
and all participants are naturally elated and very 
happy in a success so far beyond their sangnine 
expectations. They have a right to feel so. And 
yet no one presumes to say the thing was pci^^. 
Inevitably, under the circumstances, there were, 
there mnst^have been shortHMxnings. These, of 
course, become more obvious on reflection as the 
first fiush of enthusiasm fades away, and as we 
begin to measure all by the ideal and not by a 
merely comparative, external standard. No one 
b more conscious of this — sooner or later at least 
— than the earnest heads and managers of the 
undertaking. They are justly proud of what 
they have achieved ; they take hope from it ; they 
also have learned lessons by it, which, or some, 
the principal, of which, are doubtless precisely of 
the same tenor as the few comoMttts we are about 

to make. 
A great success there was ; Imt Mai success ? 

I. We think it will be agreed thai the success was 
more one of quantity than of quality (not that then 
was not somikhing to be proud of in the latter re- 
spect), in point of executiott. The eflbets rsaliaed 
were more those of mass and grandeur, Aan of fine- 
ness, delicate and subtle distribution of light and 
shade; more of spirit and momentum, militaiy en- 
ergy and unanimity in great mass movements apd 
mancsuvres, than of poetic fusion and subdued blend- 
iog of all the fndividnallties in an exqubite, expres- 
sive whob. As we have ^fbre sai^ there was sel- 
dom, If ever, a jnamssimo, to vary and relieve the 
sweeping and triumphant cHarges of the seven hun- 
dred voices ; and what effect so beautifal, so wonder 
fnl as tbepUnutnmo of a flipeat host of voices ; the 
breadth of such a softly swelling, murmured mass of 
tone conveys even mora of power and of sublimity 
than the loudest thunder of the cataract The Con- 
ductor knew this ; but it was not easy, in those new 
cireumstanoes, befora each singer had b^gun to feel 
himself at home, and feel tbe others with him in those 
strange stets, so many of them and so far apart, to 
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peranade eaeh that his or her stogie Toioe wts aadible, 
wts any voice at all, nnleM he made the most of it 
and gaTe it oot with foil force. Singers hare to 
learn to trust themselves on sach occasions^ and to 
dare to sing sofUj, losing and finding themselves in 
the collective beantifal eifect. 

The same, too, with the orchestral performances. 
Those great Symphonies and Overtures were giren 
with spirit and power, with a massive breadth of tone 
estremelj satisfying to an ear long disused to it ; but 
the finer accent in each little phrase of whatsoever 
instrument, the poetic light and shade, the real grad- 
ual crescendo, &c., the delicate, warm, finely sympa^ 
tbetic transcript of the composer's thought and mood, 
was too frequently lost sight of in the pleasurable 
momentum and extemporiied etprit de oorpi with 
which the thing was so vigorously carried through. 
There was effecty to be sure, a quite exciting, some- 
times thrilling, grand effect. The great thoughts oj 
Beethoven and the other masters were deeply, strong- 
ly fiftlt ; there was no mistaking the men, no denying 
their qniskening magnetic presence. Bnt it is idle to 
suppose that the best was realised that could have 
been out of that splendid material. It was quick, 
strong, confident, decided military leadership, rather 
than the fine musical instinct, that Impressed itself 
upon the spirited movement of those hundred instm- 
menu. Here, as with the chorus work, in all that is 
required of spirit, executive force, bold, impetuous 
momentum, there was no lack ; but the pervading 
finer soul, the subtle imaginative kinship of interpre- 
ter with author, however obvious in individuals, was 
not felt in the whole. Of course, we do not say this 
of- every piece performed. And it behoves us to 
make fbll allowance for the situation and the neces- 
sities which it involved. Such an orchestra could 
only be assembled for the brief week filled by the Fes- 
tival itself; there were no peaceful intermissions, 
scarcely, for rehearsal ; the musicianship of the men, 
ihe familiarity (to them) of the masterworks to be 
performed, the brain and nerve and hand of th^ con- 
ductor^ the inspiration of .the occasion, were the guar- 
anties of each successful launch and coming into 
port. Yet here for once we had the material ; such 
an opportunity might never come again ; who could 
help a certain greed to erov^d that little week with all 
the.Symphonies and orchestral creatioiis possible to 
hear on such a scale Y It was at least excusable, the 
willingless to sacrifice sometihing on the srore of 
nicest quality of rendering to glorious quantity and 
representative variety. We do not live in Berlin, 
Leipsic, London, Paris, nor even in New York, where 
all the elements are always within call and assimila- 
ted, tempered to each other. 

While on the subject of execution, we may merely 
allude again to the solo-singing, which all know was 
the weak point of the Festival, although in our re- 
view we have specified much that was satisfactory. It 
is enough to say that the time was unfavorable for 
the collecting of great vocal talent in this country. 
The management did the best that could be done ; 
the only wonder was that they made oot so well. 
Here, again, hurry, want of time for consultation and 
rehearsal, allowed tares to creep in with the wheat in 
the selections of vocal miscellany for the afternoon 
Concerts. And for the sake of this explanation we 
have reserved till no# what should properly have 
been our firit point : 

S. The Programmm, The only disturbing elements 
In the nine programmes, which had better have been 
flung out entirely, were the hacknied Italian opera 
show-pieces already referred to, (the things from 
IVamaia, Fawriia, "Ah mmJiU r "Vensano Walts,'' 
kc) and one or two noisy orchestral effect pieces, 
full of brass and only edifying when heard out of 
doors. The former we will dispose of at the outset 
by suggesting whether we havto not learned thi$ 
amongother lessons by the 'Festival : That in deal- 
ing with solo singers, in the making up of program- 



mes, the choice of piecee must not be left to the sing- 
er's own vanity, or indolence, or ignorant uncon- 
cem whether his or her pet piece and patent reaper 
of applause will make or mar the harmony of the 
whole programme ; but it must be conttlolled by the 
Condoctor, or by the management, at all events by 
the one mind that on;gbt to shine through the whole 
work. In Qermany^perhaps not in England — the 
Conductor is responsible for what is sung, and it is 
for him to say if wrong company creeping in by a 
back window shall be tolerated. We have not yet 
reached the point where our Conductors may take so 
much upon them ; we rather fancy that we shall 
have reached it by the time of the next festival. 

Judging by the quantity and variety of good 
music, the number of really great works produced— 
works great intrinsically and requiring snch great 
means as were assemblpd to produce them — the pro- 
gramme of that week was exceedingly rich. Four 
such Oratorios, the "Hymn of Praise," four such 
symphonies, several of the overtures : the time was 
when to each of us it was an event of his' life to 
hear either of them. It was in the main, too, quite 
a representative variety; the greatest and best of 
Handel, of Haydn, of Mendelssohn, of Beethoven, 
of Schubert, were given ; the best overture of Ros- 
sini; the best probably, of Lisst's still problematical 
Symphonic adventures. Let Prdudet, which was well 
enough in a representative light to gratify curiosity ; 
and the best exhibition thus far of the purely musi- 
cal part of Wagner, the TannhSu^ overture. But 
we must again remark in this connection the very 
strange omission of anything whatever beariAg the 
name of Mosart, one of whose symphonies or even 
overtures would have well justified the omission of 
half a dosen noisier modem things. And above all, it 
must be owned that a great Festival of sacred music 
at thie day, lacks the full height -of aspiration, and 
feils to set the extra mark on the occasion, when it 
makes no eilbrt, manifests no wish to make at least 
the beginning of any acquaintance with Sebastian 
Bach. A fair performance and appreciation, or at 
least impression of the Paeeion music, or of only one 
of his hundreds of Cantatas or Motets, would have 
brought us into the direction of the world's real musi- 
cal pTogrete at this day. No other novelty could we 
so ill aflbrd to still renounce and fast from. Such a 
Festival writes itself below full character, not quite 
up to the musical tide-mark of to-day, so long as it 
can ignore Bach. 

It is not enough, either, to have things of unques- 
tionable merit; the programme, to have piquancy, 
and to mark progress,should offer points of raritv and 
novelty. Such points in our Festival were "Israel 
in Egypt" and the Schubert Symphony. A realizing 
impression of these works would be points gained to 
our musical culture and experience. The advanced 
taste here cared most for those two works, because 
never more than half admitted to them hitherto, n bile 
their importance was vouched for by all good au- 
thorities. It was particularly unfortunate, Uierefore, 
that "Israel" was curtailed in the manner that we 
have related, and that great work still remains half 
understood among us to be the point of ambition for 
some other Festival, putting Bach off perhaps still 
longer. For all these things are only questions of 
timej we must come to them. 

It may be a queetion whether our pro|^ramme was 
not too ambitious — in onantity, not in height of aspi- 
ration ; whether we dia not attempt too much in a 
single week. It is certain that the Festivals in Ger- 
many, where musical feeling, tact and wisdom are to 
be sought for rather than in England, seldom if ever 
last more than three days, and seldom load those days 
wiUi such a mountainous outlay ot work. "Enough 
is as good as a feast," is rather the role there, and to 
make that feast choice, ingeniously rare and delicate 
and appetizing, rather than to pile Ossa upon Pelioo. 
Often tney content themselves with one great Orato- 
rio, and for the rest a choice variety of pieces of more 
moderate length, so put together and related to each 
other as to make the programme one delightful 
whole, neither distracting nor fatiguing, and each 
piece served as nicely and tastefully as'possible. The 
composition of th^ programme is itself a work of art, 
for the Conductor, or a truly musical Committee. In 
England, at Birmiagham, oc., they have long and 



crowded programmes. In weight and excellence of 
matter, this Festival of our* may compare well with 
any of them ; our mixed vocal and instrumental con- 
certs only sinned in the same respect (the Italian 
feshionable element), and in a less degree, while fbr 
the four great Symphonies the Birmingham Festival 
which we attended offered not a single one. "Israel," 
however, and Beethoven's mighty Maes in D were 
given there in all their glory. I<et us, at least, study 
choioeness, fitness, things that quicken and that make 
for progress, rather than overwhelming agsregates. 

8. While we may comparatively with allattempted 
thus far ia this country, and to some extent in Eng- 
land, boast our Festival a great success, let us be 
cautious how we rush to rash conclusions about hav- 
ing placed ourselves musically in the ttonX rank of 
the world by this brave enterprise. In the enthusi- 
asm of after-dinner mutual congratulations this 
may be all natural enough, but it will not bear 
the test of sober reflection. - Better believe that 
neither have we yet the orchestra, nor the chorus, 
nor the solo singers, nor the controlling and direct* 
ting musical mind and taste, nor the informed, exact- 
ing public, nor the ripeness of musical history and 
culture, to enable us to compete, save at' a humble 
distance, with what can be done in Europe. That 
we are exceedingly well pleased with our achieve- 
ment mav be beatnse we know no better. In point 
of magnitude, the scale and proportions of our Fes* 
tival, we have gone as far as we need ever wish to 
go ; but in point of perfection, all-pervading taste 
and flneness, there is much left to labor for. And ft 
is well that it is so. The Festival has done a great 
work if it has given us the impulse in the right direc- 
tion. 

4. And this it has done. It has proved the feasi- 
bility of Festivals in this country. It has shown that 
we have the capacirjr. It has consolidated into a 
week the best experience of an ordinary year of 
music, and kept thousands of people within the 
charmed atmosphere until they have felt and loved 

threat music asfthey never did before, and hence- 
orth they will evermore demand it. The rest of the 
lesson we may return to occasionally. 



Aftbx thb FsaTivAL. — Social Rbuitiok. — 
The ladies and gentlemen .composbig the Festival 
Chorus of the Handel & Haydn Society had a pleas- 
ant reunion in the Music Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, Uth inst. It was mainly designed, we believe, 
as a complimentary acknowledgement to the ladies 
who had taken so zdalons and so creditable a part in 
the Oratorios. Bnt it was also made the occask>n of 
several well merited presentations. To Mr. Lobiho 
B. Bakkxb, the efllcient SecreUry of the Society, 
who had been as it were the chief engineer of the 
great enterprise, was presented a silver tea-set of Ave 
pieces ; to Cabl Zbbbahn, a silver ice-pitcher and 
salver, and also (on behalf of the ladies of the choms, 
through Mr*. Dupee) a pair of * gold-lined goblets; 
Mr. B. J. Lakq was the recipient of a gold guard 
chain. There was dancing, to music by Gilmore's 
orehestra, and a supper provided by J. B. Smith, 
and the fbstivitles were kept up with great test until 
past midnight The Tnuucnpi says : 

The presentation proceedings incident to the occa- 
sion were most happily arranged and fa ifllled,— Dr. 
J. B. Upham, the President of the Society, occupy- 
ing the post of chairman . Gen. Oliver assumed the 
office of presentation to Mr. Barnes, and his remarks 
were replete with characteristic humor and bluntness 
and ffood-natnredly pointed allusion. Judge Putnam 
did the same service for Mr. Zerrahn, and his speech 
was, as usual, elegant and felicitous. To Mr. F. H. 
Underwood was allotted the address to Mr. Lang, 
and verjr happily, and with much musical and poetio 
sngoestion he acquitted himself. 

The several replies to these little addresses were in 
capital taste, and expressed all that could rightly be 
said under the natuiml embarrassment in which the 
gentlemen were placed . It is almost needless to add 
that the company present heartily applauded each in- 
cipient, and evinced their favor and sympathy with 
these well merited rewards for dutiee performed. 
And the general public who attended the fbstival or 
had any connection with its well-planned and execu- 
ted arrangemenu, and are observant of its valuable 
and encouraging results, will most emphatically ao- 
qnieece in the propriety of the gifts. 

We are sorry that we cannot furnish a ifeport of all 
three of the little presenution speeches ; fortunately 
we can furnish a copy of Mr. Underwood's remarks, 
which were as follows : 
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Mr, Pretident, Ladiet and Gentlemen of the Festival 

Chorus: 

The gentlemen who hare preceded me hare gireo 
well merited honor to the choir and its condoetor, and 
hare recognised the energy, foresight and indomita- 
ble perseverance with whic^' the bosiness of the So- 
ciety has been conducted. Let me add my hnmble 
tribute ! Let me rejoice with yon that your aflTairs 
are so abl^ administered ! — that your prosperity is as 
ample as it is desenred I Let me also repeat the 
hearty commendations which every lover of music 
has Mstowed upon the great choir. For the first 
time in this country the chorus has risen to its true 
position in the oratorio : for the first time it has ab- 
sorbed the attention of eager listeners, and has made 
the best efforts of solo voices, no matter how richly 
ornamented, appear tame and of little worth, except 
as affording a temporary relief from an almost op- 
pressive grandeur. For the first time we have learn- 
ed the electrical power of numbers, — have fe1t,around 
the great circle of human hearts, the thrill, the ec- 
stasy, the awe, and perhaps the glad tears which 
have started at the sweep of that baton, while the 
mighty surj^es of sound from voices, instruments and 
colossal pipes rose and swelled around this stately 
pile. 

But do we fully comprehend the grand, the over- 
powering effect of this msjestic Organ upon such 
great occasions Y Do we acknowledge, what is true, 
that without this broad end solid foundation our suc- 
cess would have been only of a moderate sort 1 Have 
we thought of its slow but omnipotent influence upon 
ihe popular taste ? In its presence how is littleness 
rebttkM, and prettiness abashed, and the common- 
place made oaious I In its symmetry, variety, its 
exquisite and <X>mplemental qualities of tone It re- 
minds us of nothing less than the ever changing, the 
old, the eternally new phases of Nature itself: — 
whose simple beauty the prattling child may enjoy, 
and yet whose endless resources for combination ^e 
loftiest minds can only wonder at. But how shall I 
fitly describe the sensations I have felt, sir, as it has 
been my privilege to hear this wonderful instrument? 
What words will come, winged and plumed finom the 
blue empyrean, at my call I For music begins where 
speech ends ; and only in the great hereafter can we 
hope fully to know, to feel, to express this glorious 
passion, of which the Creator has given us so blissful 
a foretaste 1 

I seem now to sit, as I have done many an hour, 
at the foot of the Apollo opposite while some artist 
has reverently addressed himself to evoke its powers. 
I look upon those bold towers, the rich sculpture, the 
carven symbols of strength and beauty, and my soul 
rises to the exalted mood that Music requires of her 
votaries. Then comes the prelude. 

Owr bis keys the miulog orRAiilit, 
Beginning donbtfally And fur away, 
Vint lete hie flngen wander •• they lift, 
And haildfl a bridge ttom dreamland for his lay. 
Then as the toach of hie loTed In»trument 
OlTea hope and fenror, nearer draws his Cheme, 
First guessed by Ikint auroral flushes sent 
Aeross the waveflng Tlsta ct his dream. 

Then for the theme. How shall I portray it so 

well as in the words of the same graceful poet : 

Then swelled the organ : up thro* ehoirand nave 
The musio trembled with an inwavd thrill 
Of bliss at its own grandeur : wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thooder roee, until 
The hushed air shlvsred with the throb it gave 
Then poising for a moment it stood still 
And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 
That wandered into sUenoe far away. 

Need I say more, ladies and gentlemen, to recall 
to your minds the gentleman whose taste, good judg- 
ment, and experience have been so conspicuous at 
our recent Festival. If ever we have faltered we 
know who was firm. When the direction came : Lead 
boldljff we know what gigantic throats took up the 
theme. We know who covered our errors, supported 
our weakness, crowned our strength, and led us in 
our exultation. Shall I point to him 1 No, rather 
let it be my grateful task, Mr. Lang, to offer to you 
in the name of the chorus this slight testimonial. 
Tour part in the Festival will not be forgotten. 

Handbl and Hatdw Sooibtt. — The adjourned 
annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn Society 
was held in Bumstead Hall last evening, the presi- 
dent, Dr. J.B.Upham, in the chair. The treasurer's 
report was submitted and accepted. The total re- 
ceipts during the past year amounted to $1332.01 ; 
expenditures $989.31 ;' leaving a balance in the 
treasurer's hands of $342.70. The annual report of 
the librarian, George H. Chickering, Esq., was sub- 
mitted. From the report it appears that the library 
noif contains 2183 vocal parts, 473 vocal scores, 649 
pianoforte and vocal scores, 1 orchestral schore, and 
193 separate' orchestral parts. The sum of $1050 
has been invested mainly in the purchase of music for 
the recent Festival, and $215.36 has been expended 



for general music, during the year. The report was 
accepted and ordered to be placed on file. The sec- 
retanr, Loring B. Barnes, Esq., reported that there 
had been admitted during the year twenty-four new 
members ; one had resigned his position, and none 
ha?e been expelled. Death had removed' three of 
the most active members, — Messrs. John F. Pavson, 
John H. Pray, James Dyer. Geo. W. Palmer, fesq., 
one of the trustees, presented a report on the "Fes- 
tival Fund." The whole amount received on that 
occasion was $21,180, and there was left a balance 
over and above expenses of about $4000. Dr. Up- 
ham, the president, submitted an elaborate report, 
which contained many valuable suggestions whereby 
the society might improve itself; also a brief and in- 
teresting sketch of the rise and progress of musical 
festivals. Dr. Upham congratulated the society on 
the complete success of the resent festival, and spoke 
of the good will which would result from it, on the 
part of the kindred societies in other cities. In con* 
nection with this, communications were read from 
the New York Harmonic Society and the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Philadelphia. The report 
was acce'pted and adopted by the society, and one 
thousand copito ordered to \ie printed for the benefit 
of the members. The society tnen proceeded to bal- 
lot for officers for the ensuing year, with the following 
result : 

President, Dr. J. Baxter Upham ; Vice-Presidtnt, 
Oren J. Faxon ; Seccetary, Loring B. Barnes ; TVeas- 
urer, Matthew S. Parker; Librarian, George H. 
Chickering; TViMtoef, Edward Faxon, George Fish- 
er, Geoi^ W Palmer, J. 8. Sawyer, Charles H. 
Johnson, Frank N. Scott, O. Frank Clark, George 
Hews. 

On the board of trustees the first four gentlemen 
elected were from the old board. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to the retiring trustees, — Messrs. Isaac 
Woodwell, S. L. Thomdike, George P. Carter, and 
W. O. Perkins, and the meeting was dissolved. 

The above report is from the Advertiser of June 17. 

We would gladly have found room for the Reports 

of President, Secretary, &c., but must leave that to 

a less crowded time. 

LiFB OF Mbndblssohn. — In spite of frequent 
notices of Dr. Carl Mendelssohn being engaged in 
writing a biography of his father, the composer, that 
desirable consummation seems to be as far off as 
ever. The short, but interesting Life by Lampadius, 
recently published here by Leypoldt, is still the best, 
the only life of real value. In a letter to the Trans- 
script, written from Cologne, by Rev. W . L. Gage, 
the translator of Lampadius, we find the following : 

Prof. Mendelssohn has been very hospitable, and 
at his house I have had the pleasure of meeting much 
of the best society of Bonn. Prince Alfred of Eng- 
land, the second son of Victoria, is studying here, 
and is often met — a-fine, genial and accessible young 
man, not ashamed to'snuff a candle with his fingers 
if no better instrument is at hand. Mrs. Klinge- 
mann, the widow of Mendelssohn's dear friend Carl 
Klingemann, formerly of London, often refered to in 
the "Letters" and the author of the words which ac- 
company many of Mendelssohn's songs, also lives 
here, a thoroughly excellent, cultivated and gentle 
lady. Her husband died two years ago. She has in 
her possession many of Mendelssohn's letters, and 
both she and Prof. M. assure me that they consider 
the critical severity of the ordeal which the printed 
letters underwent at the hands of the brother Paul, 
before they were allowed to be inserted, was repre- 
hensibly great All traces of the delightful family 
relations were omitted, and as Prof. MondeUsohn 
rightly said, instead of knowing that his cousin Felix 
was most happy with his wife and children, the 
reader would hardly know that he had a wife. With 
the exception of the brief life written by Lampadius 
and recently published by Mr. Leypoldt of Philadel- 
phia, there exists no biography of Mendelssohn, nor 
IS there any in preparation or contemplation ; in fact, 
the biography is wanting. The son (who Is privat 
decent in Heildelbern) is not musical, neither is his 
cousin. Prof. M. of Bonn. Mrs. Klingemann does 
not feel herself eoual to the task. Her husband, 
who would so well nave executed ifc, is dead. Hillcr 
is too much engaged ; the brother is absorbed in his 
banking business. Besides these one knows not where 
to look to find one who thoroughly knew the great 
composer and yet has the ability and the leisure to 
execute the task. Meantime a good life is much 
wanted ; and Messrs. Smith & Elder of London wish 
me to keep the subject before his friend's in order that 
Uie English at least might enjoy a view taken from 
an external point, objective, instead of subjective, of 
this most interesting and remarkable man. 



iSjrttial Itotttes. 

DBtORIFTIVB LIST OF THB 

7 S S 7 2^TJSXC. 
PHblUhadi bFOllvar Dltaaii ic C*« 

Vooal. with Piano Aocompanimenl. 

In peace again. Song of Peace. «/. W. Twmer. 80 
Mr. T. V1K7 ]M|»pllj s«lns th* sapldl/ Mlowtog 
IneldtBts of tiMis wondnfUl dajs, aad has a song 
tmAs fbraaeh. Suds with a ehoros. 

The evening hour. (Am felerabend). F, Sehvhert. 40 
AoothOT ofth* "Mold of tho MIU" swtas. A slmpk- 
htartod, pretty soof . 

He's got his discharge from the army. A com- 
panion to "Grafted into the army." 

W, A. Field, 10 
Poor Jimmy, who wu **giaftod" somo jmn stnoi, 
has **growB" to b« a itaidj soldiMr, and has flomo 
book from **Alybaraij» aad tho othor plaosa, saS 
aad sound, to t^ioUs tho "poor widow's*' boart. An 
majf taking soof. 

O, were I now thy loving wife ! (0 wir ich schon 
mit dir verient). Fiddio, 50 

Tho lODf of tho priton-ko«por*t daughter, sad very 
picaelag flrom its simple etylo* as wdl as flrom thoflao 



Thou who searchest the depths of the heart (Dio 

ehe leggi in fondo all' Alma). PetreUa. 75 

or tho obanoter of the gioatsr opeta pieeee. Lone 

aod diflonit, but more worthy of pnaotko on that ae- 

oount, as one riees by sooh piaetko neanr to Oio 

higher ranks of vocalists. 

Inatoumental. 

Opera house walta. Mad, Pattiam. 90 

Quite brlUiant. In flvo aad dx flats. 

Cavalry Sheridan. Galop. A» Birgfeld, 40 

Spirited. Has a portrait of the hero, oa his lonely 
ride from WInehester to tho front. 

Nocturne. F minor. No. I . Op. 55. Ckophs. 50 
" E flat miyor, " 8. " •'^35 

Romantic Polka. Lion Spier. 85 

Tho name Indicates a oUghl departait ftem tha 
usoal polka stylo. ProHy. 

Coronation, or Leap Year Walttes. ^Silrtniss. 40 

It Is safe to otass this among the very beet of 
Stranss's sets of weltns. With a daoshaM of bril- 
liancy, It contains more gentle beauty than the aver- 
age of his eompoeltions. Ifyou Intend to bvy three 
sell of his weltees, make this one of them. 

The "last ditch" polka. 30 

One more Joke on poor Jeff, who Is depleted ss a rat 
in a erinoiloe cege, aad that in a dnngeon, and that 
alongside the <*dtteh** of lostmss Monioo. Msnlo 
good. 

The Wind Demon. Rhapsodie Characterisque. 

C. G, Hopkins. 75 
A furious piece, taU of stonn and thunder. Bare 
to please In concerts, since there is nothing like a 
tornado to ''bring down the house." 

See the conquering hero comes. Transcription. 

JTuAs. 60 
The old song« very ekilftiUy tianseribed, aad makes, 
a meenlYe aad showy piece for ezhibltiotts. Mot ^flU 
oult for those who p^y ebords eeaily. 

Booka. 

Gbmb of Gbbmait Sovo. A collection of the 
roost heantiful vocal compositions of the Ger- 
man masters. CI. 3.00, full gilt 4.00, plaiq S.50 
It isagratlfleation to announce th^ advent cf sa- 
other very Talnable work. We have here nearly a 
hundred of the beet Oerman songs, all eaiofUlly 
translated, nearly all with both langaages aAzed. 
The Tarlety of style is great. Add it at onoe to the lit- 
tle pile of books on your piano. A lady who owns this, 
with perhaps the Operatle Pearls, Sllrer Chord, and 
Bhower of Pearls, posse sses Just about tho best ooOeo- 
tlon of song musio in the world. 



Mosio BT Mm.— Music Is sent by mall, tho expense being 
two cents for erery four ounces, or fraction thereoC, Persons 
at a distance will find the cooTcyance a saTlng of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also bo seat at 
double ' 
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Musical Feitiyal at Cologne. 

THE IIEPOJIT OV A FRENCHMAN. 

[W« tninitlmto fron\ the Rtvuu H Gaztttt Mytietdt the M. 
lowliif Mconnt of the Lowar-Rhfnc F««tiTa1 wbkh oceuired la 
the flnt weak of Jane. It will ftaroinh mdm good points of 
comimrliion and eontrut with our late Feetlval in Boaton ; 
and for thin purpoM the rrport, elearly a fktr onOf o an out- 
sider le hotter, periiape, than one token tnm a German paper]. 



Oologno, June 7. 1805. 

The Momcal Festival which has just come off 
in this city lasted three days. It was very bril- 
liant, and drew crowds from all the neighboring 
countries. I speak not only of other cities of 
Rhenish Prussia, of DUsseldorf, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Coblents, Treves, Bonn, Miinster, &c., but of 
Brunswick, of Wie baden, of Frankfort, of May- 
ence. Beleium, too, furnished its contingent, a 
very considerable one, of curious visitors. France 
itself was pretty largely represented, thanks to 
an excursion train at reduced prices, organized 
by the powerful Company of the North. For 
four days, the streets of Cologne, too narrow al- 
ways for the RKMt p^rt, oflernd a crowded and a 
lively spectacle only to be compared to what we 
see in Paris during great national fiStes. 

The Guneniek concert hall is admirably fine 
and shames Paris, which possesses nothin'g like it. 
Twelve hundred auditors are there seated very 
much at ease and can circulate about very con- 
veniently. This point is more important than it 
seems ; one has but an imperfect enjoyment of 
music when one breathes badly, and when the 
body is for several hours condemned to immobili- 
ty in a constrained position. The constraint and 
physical pain resulting from it in the long mn 
singolarly diminish the intellectual pleasure 
which yon came to seek, and sometimes ends by 
annihilating it. One end of the hall, occupied by 
a platform, whence rise immense gardens, was 
reserved for the performers. On the 4th, 6th 
and 6th of June, you counted there GOO chorus 
singers and 180 instrumentists. In the middle 
front there was erected a sort of tribune, from 
which the chief of those harmonious phalanxes 
directed their movements and communicated to 
them the fire with which he v as animated him- 
self. This chief— yon know him, doubtless — is 
M. Ferdinand Hillbr, whose talent Paris for- 
merly applauded as pianist, and who afterwards 
conducted, for a year, under Mr. Lumley's man- 
agement, the orchestra df our Tbdiltre-Italien. 

Hiller is now Kapellmeister of the city of 
Cologne. It \» an honorable position, and a suf- 
ficiently lucrative one, if I am well informed. 
There he enjoys a consideration which he owes 
to bis ch iracter as well as to his talent. He is a 
learned musician, a man of convictions, conscien- 
tioqs, who takes seriously all that he does. Dur- 
ing these three days, very laborious days for him, 
I do assure you, he has not had a single moment 
of yielding to fatigue or negligence. And yet by 
how many rehearsals had not these three days of 
public performance been preceded ! The cho- 
ruses — to speak only of them — ^had been rehears- 
ed, I am told, nearly thirty times. And yet yon 



count among them none who are not musicians, 
more or less ready readers. It is not in Ger- 
many that you meet singers by instinct, what the 
Italians call orecchianti (who sing by ear^. But, 
if they come sufficiently .prepared by previous 
studies, they have a respect for Art, a feeling of 
the Beautiful, a lively desire to approach as near- 
ly as possible to perfection. No difficulty re- 
buffs them; no labor can wear out their pa- 
tience. 

These choirs are composed exclusively of ama- 
teurs. . But they must not be confounded with 
our choral societies in France, where we see only 
working people. All classes of the botirgeoisie of 
Cologne and of the neighboring cities are repre- 
sented in them, including the wealthiest families. 
They hold it an honor to take part in the execu- 
tion of a great musical work. They take extreme 
pleasure in it, and no one likes to deprive himself 
of that pleasure. All those young men in black 
coats and white gloves, all those elegant and 
fresh young girls who sang upon the platform, 
saw at a distance, in the hall, their relations, who 
had payed a pretty high price for their places. 
Tou can hurdly imagine the beautiful sonority 
produced by the re-union of those young and pure 
voices, nor the accuracy of their intonation, nor 
their ensemble, nor the precision of their manoeu- 
vres, nor the infinite variety of (heir finer ehadings, 
nor the tenuity of their piantsHmo, nor the power 
of their creeeendos and ^etr fortes. It was mar- 
vellous. I ought to say, however, that the femi- 
nine part of this admirable choir appeared to me 
very superior to the masculipe. The tenors had 
some moments of hesitation, and' gave here and 
there slight signs of feebleness. The basses 
lacked force in the grave passages ; once more I 
remarked this singular phenomenon, now com- 
mon to almost all Europe : There are no longer 
any deep voices ; and when the contrapuntal 
evolutions carried the bass part below B, it dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, the contraltos 
had a superb energy, and the sopranos [the 
Rhine is famous for its soprano voices. — Tr.], 
which never once screamed nor shouted, even in 
the most exciting passages demanding the great- 
est force, had a timbre at once brilliant and vel- 
vety, a sonority sweet and penetrating, which 
captivated the hearer in spite of himself, and 
caused all his soul to vibrate. Thus must the 
angels sing. 

[Openinf tlie London Munad WeHd^ this moment hroufht 
In, we are sared the troahle of eompleting our Irantlatton. 
sinee it Is all done there, hotter, no doubt, than we oonld do 
It.] 

The orchestra consisted of the musicians of the 
place, with a reinforcement from the neighboring 
towns. To these were added some few amateurs. 
The wind instruments were not, at times, all that 
might have been desired, but the violins and 
double basses displayed an amount of spirit, pre- 
cision, brilliancy, and power, which must be un- 
conditionally praised. Every one was struck by 
their skill in toe accompaniment, by the delica- 
cv of their piano, and oy their nice touches of 
light and shade. 



The programme on the first day containeil 
only<two works : the overture to Menditlssobn's 
St. Paul^ and the oratorio, with double chorus, of 
Israel in Egypt, one of Handel's masterpieces. 
These grand compositions of Handel's, which we 
never hear in France, are marvels of harmonic 
science, and characterized by a degree ot steadi- 
ness and of energy, by a certain sovereign miges- 
ty, which astound the imagination. There is a 
story-^told, I think, by Carpani, the author of 
Haydine — that Haydn, being in London, hap- 
pened to hear, for the first time in his life, one of 
Handel's oratorios executed by a considerable 
number of singers, according to the English fash- 
ion. He was astonished, delighted, and quite 
carried away, exclaiming in his admiration : 
"There is the master of us all 1 compared with 
him we are only so many children !'* Haydn 
really did not say too much, for, on the second 
day of this Festival, when the second and third 
parts of The Seasons were performed, they were 
far, despite all the genius possessed by their au- 
thor, from producing so grandiose an effect as 
that of Handel's oratorio. 

And yet this effect was not, on the present oc- 
casion, as powerful as it ought to have been, be- 
cause the two choruses were seated on the same 
platform. They should have been placed at the 
two opposite ends, or, at least, two opposite sides 
of the hall ; at any rate, they ought to have been 
placed at a considerable distance from each other, 
so that (he composer's intentions might have been 
thoroughly and perfectly carried out Such a 
result has been achieved, at the Conservatory, in 
that fine piece by Leisring, which is performed 
there every year. The chorus is left in its usual 
place, and four soloists are despatched to the top 
of the steps, where, by singing piano, they appear 
to be very far off. At Cologne, one of the two 
choruses might have been located in an upper 
gallery, running round the hall, at least ten 
metres from the grou nd. Perhaps no onc^ though t 
of this. Perhaps it was not practicable, for I did 
not examine the galleries. But, whatever the 
cause, the result is no less to be regretted. 

Independently of the two choruses, Isra^ in 
J&^fyp^ requires five reciting voices, or soldsts: a 
soprano, a contralto, a tenor, and two basses. 
These five parts, all important, were sustained 
by Mme. Lemmens*Sherrington and Mile. Pau- 
line Wiesemann (that is to say, the soprano part 
was divided between ^two), by Mile. Franciska 
Schreck, M. Gustavo Walter, M. Jules Stock- 
hausen, and M. Max Staegemann. Mme. Lem- 
mens, whilom Miss Sherrington, sang, if I mis- 
take not, last summer, in Paris. You consequent- 
ly know her. A pretty woman, with a pretty 
voice, executing correctly her groups, her scales, 
and her arpeggios, and, moreover, shaking well 
We should have to praise everything about her, 
if she were less affected, and if the amiable ac- 
cent of Great Britain were not so apparent in her 
German. M. Jules Stockhausen is better known 
among us than even Mme. Lemmens. He was 
with us, I fancy, several years at the Opera 
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Comique, where the management hardly tamed 
hb talent to the best acoount They wanted to 
make a comic artist of him, and that was not his 
vocation. He is, at present, Mtuih-Direetor at 
Hamburgh, which, I believe, is the proper place 
for him, since he is not only a first-class execu- 
tant, and probably the most skilful barytone of 
the day, but something more ; he is, above all 
things, a great musician, tlioroughly acquainted 
with every branch of his art — Mile. Schreck is 
a concert-singer, residing at Bonn, the country 
of Beethoven, where she was bom. 8he possess- 
es a very fine contralto. She sings with some- 
what austere simplicity, perhaps, but she phrases 
magisterially, and with remarkable talent for ex- 
pression. Mile. Pauline Wiesemann has A charm- 
ing voice, but it is not yet formed ; and the pret- 
tiest mouth in all the world, but it opens badly. 
M. G. Walter is a singer from Vienna. His 
voice is a very fine one, though, perhaps, a little 
too ftombrde, as the worthy Parisian professors of 
singing say. He sings exceedingly well, as does 
his colleague, M. Max Staegemann, a bass from 
the Theatre Royal, Hanover ; a good recommen- 
dation, for we all know that the King of Hano- 
ver is a great lover, and an excellent judge, of 
music. M. Staegemann valiantly held his own 
against M. Stockhausen, in a prodigious duet of 
the First Part: **Der Herr ist der starke Held*' 
(a very weak translation of the English text •* 
«*The Lord is a Man of War.'')~The music has 
all the originality and — excuse the word — all the 
crdnerie of the English phrase. Nothing can be 
more astonishing than the vocal style, as well as 
the pace and style of the accompaniment While 
listening, you feel yourself all over, and ask your- 
self where you are. — You are with Handel, that 
if all ! — I have neither the time nor the space to 
speak in detail of every piece. Let it fuflice to 
say that the execution of this grand work was 
extremely satisfactory. 

The programme of the second day was more 
varied: Beethoven's overture to CoriolanWy 
third part of Schumann's Faust, Beethoven's 
Symphony in A, second and third part (*'Sum- 
mer^ and "Autumn,") of Haydn's SeoMorut. As 
a rule, with the exception of certain little defects 
in the details, resulting, as I have already men- 
tioned, from the weakness of some of the wind 
instruments, the execution was worthy of those 
glorions masterpieces which the conscientious 
Germans approach only with profound respect. 
They are too well known— except the Famt — for 
me to say anything about them. I may„ howev- 
er, remark that M. Hiller does at Cologne the 
same thing M. Georges Hainl now does at the 
Conservatory : he takes the trio of the third 
piece so slow as absolutely to transform it into an 
Andante. This strikes me as exaggerrated and 
affected. 1 have been told it is the German tra- 
dition. That may be, but this languishing pace 
deprives the piece of its accent and vigor, sensi- 
bly dimirishing its effect I say deliberately «- 
though I may raise up against me all Germany 
from Hamburgh to Vienna, and from Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle to Kdnigsbei^ — that I greatly prefer Hab- 
eneck's tradition. — We do not yet know Schu- 
mann in France. Most of the soloists who have 
undertaken, during the last few years, to import 
his works among us have played scarcelj^any 
but the later ones, which are not the best To- 
war(]s the end of his career, when be was fatigued 
melancholy, discouraged, and already, perhaps, 



laboring under the mental malady to which he 
fell a victim, he often wrote what ML Wagner's 
friends have entitled : **Tfie Music of the Fu- 
ture," that is to say, music without ideas. Quite 
recently Madame Szarvady introduced to our 
notice a very different Schumann : a Schumann 
both accomplished and inspired. The Concerto 
in A major which she played at her last concert 
is a most valuable work. The Faust which we 
heard at Cologne, and which is often heard in 
Germany, teems with original ideas and harmon- 
ic combinations, exceedingly remarkable,but nev- 
er eccentric ; it is exceedingly melodious ; skil- 
fully adapted for the voice aa well as for the or- 
chestra; and animated with a very powerful vein 
of poetry. M. Pasdeloup, whom I met at Co- 
logne, and who had come on purpoee to attend 
the Festival, will, I. feel sure, see that something 
is to be made out of it. 

The third day was for the soloists. However, 
a Symphony by M. Hiller was performed. It 
contains a great deal of science and talent, espec- 
ially the Third Part, a very original and piquant 
Scherzo. The overture to La Fl{Ue Enekantee 
was given less rapidly than at the Th^Atre-Ly- 
riqne, and consequently with more crispness and 
accent. It produced a deep impression, as deep 
I think as that of Oherotif which terminated the 
concert. 1 need not speak of the solo-singers ; 
but I cannot terminate this article, already too 
long', without proclaiming the success of 'Madame 
Ssavardy, a success fairly earned by her magis- 
terial execution, her noble style, and her power- 
ful energy, which detracts nothing from her mar- 
vellously delicate finish, from her fiery spirit, al- 
ways, however, contained within due bounds ; in 
a word, from her accent, as well as from the 
depth of her expression when the harmony grows 
overcast, and the melody impassioned. It was 
in Beethoven's G major Concerto that she dis- 
played all these qualities which it is so rare to see 
combined. She was, however — for we must tell 
the whole truth — admirably assisted, firstly by 
the band who accompanied her with incompara- 
ble intelligence anik tact, and then by her piano, 
a magnificent instrument from the factories of 
MM. Pleyel and Wolff. Brilliantly, yet aweetly 
sonorous, and capable of every gradation of ex- 
pression under a skilful hand, it satisfied all the 
caprices of the virtuosaj and was never once at 
fault The hall is twice as spacious, in length, 
at least, as the sails of our Opera, and yet, even 
at the end, nothing was lost Pleyel's pianos al- 
ways possessed the advantage of being so solid as 
to be almost indestructible, and of possessing a 
vigorous tone, united to a very prolonged vibra- 
tion. But the upper octave was deficient in 
brilliancy, and the keyboard stiff. Thanks to the 
laborious researches and ingenious inventions of 
M. Wolff, these defects have disappeared, and 
his pianos are, at present, nearly as brilliant as 
those of Erard. His key-boards 'are no less sen- 
sitive, if we may use that expressiont They yield, 
as though of their own accord, to theslightest 

pressure of the hand, and instantly respond to all 
the sentiments, to all the emotions of the perform- 
er, just as a high-spirited and well- trained horse 
appears to share the pa^ions which affect his ri- 
der, and to divine his thoughts. 

Leon Darochbr. 



Pakis. — Mendelssohn's little domestic opera, Die 
Heiwktkr aus der Fremdef never intended for public 

EBrformance, has been brought oat at (be Thd&tre 
yrique under the title of lltbdh. 



ijumal Meeting of fh^ Handel and HaTdm 

Bodetj, 

We alluded very briefly in our last issue, to the 
proceedings at the adjourned meeting of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, which was held in Bumstead 
Hall on Friday evening 16th of June. This was 
the SOth Annual Meeting of the Society. An vn- 
usually large number of members were present. 
The Reports on the occasion possess more than 
ordinary interest, and we, therefore, make no apology 
in presenting them to our readers at length. 

First in order, came the Treasurer's Iteport for the 
past year, which, in the absence of the venerable in- 
cumbent in that office, Mr. Matthew S. Parker, (now 
in his 84th year), was read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Barnes. By this document it appears that the total 
receipts, added to the balance In hand at the begin- 
ning of the year, make up the sum of SlSSt.OI ; and 
that the expenditures during the year have been 
$989,31, leaving a balance in the Treasurer's hands of 
$342,70. The Society is now wholly free from debt. 

The Annual Report of the Librarian, Geo. H. 
* Chickering, Esq., was next submitted, as follows : 

Ha. PaisiDEVT and Obittlshbv : 

My duties as Librarian during the season just clos- 
ing, although more arduous than in former years, 
have been performed willingly by me, and in a man- 
ner, I hope, that has given satisiaction to yon. The 
extra amount of doty was the conseooence of the 
Festival, to beve taken any part in which I feel is 
looked upon with pride by all who participated in it. 
My duties, however, were greatly ughtened by Mr. 
Bedlington, the assistant Librarian ; for on him de- 
volved mofdi hard labor, and the admirable execu- 
tion of it was witnessed by all who took part in the 
Festival. 

In dosinff my last Report, I informed yon that the 
Orchestral music of Mendelssohn's 4Sd Psalm, to- 
gether with 105 vocal parts and two scores of Cosu's 
EU, had 1)een ordered from England. These, with 
an orchestral score of the Psalm, were received and 
added to the Library, alter having been properly 
bound, last October. One copy of EH was returned 
to Mr. Ditson, who since then has published the 
work. The addition of the instrumental music of the 
Psalm and the vocal parts ofEU was made aC a cost to 
the Society of $21 5.S8. At one of the early meetings 
of the Government of this Society, it was deddM 
that, at the proposed Festival in commemoration of 
the semi-centennial anniversary of its formation, the 
following works should be performed : The Messiah, 
Creation, Elijah, Hymn of Praise, Israel in Egypt 
and Nioolai's Festival Overture. I was requested to 
obuin such vocal and instrumental music of these 
works, as we might need, in addition to what we then 
owned, sufficient in all for a chorus of six hundred 
voices and an orchestra of one hundred instranMuts. 

Tlie performance of this duty I at once entered 
upon, ordering three hundred copies of Israel In 
E^pt from England. These were received early in 
January, but before they readied us I visited Mr. 
J. D. Kent, and examined a collection of music that 
had formerly belonged to the Musical Education So- 
ciety. In this collection I found very much that we 
should need at our Festival, and other miuio that I 
thouirht would be of valoeto the Society. Mr. Kent 
desiring to dispose of the whole, and offering \\ on 
exceedingly favorable terms, I purchased the entire 
collection. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The next addition to our library was of music pur- 
chased of Mr. Stutson, being a portion of that for- 
merly belonging to the Mendelssohn Choral Society. 
It consisted of 1 18 chorus scores of Messiah, 144 of 
Elijah and many orchestral parts for each woil. 
From Messrs. Mason and Hamlin, I obtained 19S 
chorus scores of the Messiah, and from Messrs. 
Tolman k Co., 67 copies of Eliiah. All the rest of 
the music required for the Festival I pnrchaMd of 
Messrs. Ditson & Co., which was either published 
by them or imported from £n||^land especially 
for us. They also engraved and printed for us 500 
copies (voice parts) of the Festival Overture, of 
which we reuin the plates. Add to this nearly 100 
separate orchestral partt, imported for us, and all the 
music required for the oratorios to be performed at 
the Festival, was obtained. The only other addition to 
the library was that of 1000 copies of the music sung 
by us June 1-st at the Eulogy on President Lincoln. 
This, consisting of the Chorals, "Cast thy Burden 
upon the Lord," Luther's Judgment Uymn, and 
the chorus "Mourn ye afflicted people/' from Ju- 
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das Maccnboins, was engraved and printed fur ns at 
the expense of the city . 

Most of the mnsic purchased of Mr. Kent and Mr. 
Stntson WAA in excellent condition, the little that re- 
quired it hcinf* rchonnd before using. All the mnsic 
purchased dnrinj; the senson was entered on our cnt- 
alo^e and labelled as the "Property of the II. & H. 
Society, not to lie taken from the hall." The re- 
quest contained in the latter part of the sentence was 
not strictly complied with, for much mnsic was, and 
is still, taken from the hall. If this was taken 
away to study at homo, after obtaining permission to 
do so, no fault can be fouiul, unless some are ftill 
stttdtfiufff when such studies should have been only 
for tlic lM;nefit of the Festival and the music returned 
at its close. ♦ ♦ * ♦ Of the orchestral music belong- 
in}; to as. none was lost. In this connection I will 
state that the Orchestral music for the Symphonies, 
0%'crtarcs, &c., performed at the afusmoon concerts 
durinjr the Festival, wns mostly loaned us by the 
New York IMiilharmonir Socict«*. Their pcnerosiiy 
has been properly acknowledged by a vote of thanks 
passed by our Government and transmitted to them 
by the Secretary. 

To give a proper idea of the actual ofMitions to our 
Library during the past season, I will state that they 
consist of a 133 separate vocal parts, 473 vocal scores, 
649 piano-forte vocal scores, one orchestral score and 
193 «cparatc orchestral parts. 

The music purchased for the festival, including 
some repairs and the printing of labels, cost us aliout 
$1050, and, as before stated, that pnrrhavd before the 
festival, and not for it, cost S215.36. These 
large aflditions to our mnsic, with whnt we 
before possessed, have been properly arranged on our 
Library shelves, completely filling 'them and form- 
ing, I think, the most valuable musical library of its 
kind in the co4intry. 

I am happy to inform yon that what is termed in 
oarBy-I>aws""the other property of the Society," and 
whose* cftrc devolves on vonr Librarian, has received 
an addition recently. 'For many years this othtr 
pmpertif consisted of a huge double bass and a pnir 
of kettle drums. Mv care of the double bass cea«ed 
when it was sold a few years ago. The drums still 
exist in excellent condition, and did good service at 
the FestiviCl. The addition referred to consists of 6 
rlarionettcs, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, and 2 bassoons. These 
instruments were purchased for and are owned by the 
Mnsic-Hall Associntion and onr own Society jointly, 
and were manufscturod espcciallv for us in New 
York, under the direction of Mr. Zerrahn. The cost 
to our Society for its portion of the expense of these 
instruments was $300. The object in obtaining 
them was to overcome the difficulty, or impossibility, 
of tuning the instruments owned by the members of 
the orchestra to so low a pitch as that of the organ. 
Thus an important step has been taken to faciliute 
onr performances of those great works in which our 
Library is so rich. Let each season witness inch im- 
provenicntB as that just closed, and although none of 
OS may live to see it, the Society will surely live to 
celebrate its one hundredth anniversary. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Geo. H. CHiCKvniifO. 

Bosfon, June 16, 1865 JJbrarian, 



From tlio Keport of the Secretary, Ix>ringB. 
Barnes, Esq., which was next presented, we extract 



the following : 



"I trust it may not be considered out of place, Mr. 
President and dentlemen, for me to tell yon with 
what anxiety, mingled with fears and doubts, and yet 
with hope and confidence, the discussions of the va- 
rious important questions constantly arising in con- 
nection with the Festival were entered upon by the 
officers of the Society and disposed of accorditig to 
the best information at hand ; neither is it unbecom- 
ing for as to rejoice at the great and perfect success 
of the enterprise, which'not^only relieved our friends 
who so generously contributed their names with targe 
amounts liable to asssssmcnt in case of loss, but ad- 
ded largely to our own means ; at the same time 
"placing in the hands of the two great National chari- 
ties a sum of no inconsiderable amount I will not 
intrude farther, however, upon the ground properly 
belonging to the President, but will content myself 
with giving yon a few items of interest already on 
record. 

The Society appeared but three times, during the 
entire season, before the public, previous to the Festi- 
val. First in presenting "^/iV in November, which 
resulted in a small loss, and not again until Christ- 
mas, when the **Heniah" was given twice on succes- 
sive evenings to full houses. A concert commemo- 
rative of our great National victories was in prepara- 
tion for Easter, and would have been given but for 
the great calamity which befel the nation at that time 



— the assassination of the President of the United 
States — which oblignted an indefinite postponement, 
an J caused a lo«*s for expenses incurred. These 
were all given on joint account with the Music-Hail 
Associstion. 

Next came the Festival with its nine Concerts and 
Oratorios, prccwlcd by numerous rehcnrssis, involv- 
ing constant and laborious work for all concerned, — 
officers of the Society, conductor, organii^t nnd cho- 
rus. When all the excitement of that festival week 
had passed, there still rem nined one more duty for 
that great festival clionis to perform, nnd that was, 
in answer to an invitation of the Ciiy of Boston, to 
perform suitable music on the occssion of the Eulo- 
gy by the Hon. ChHrles Sumner on the late President 
Lincoln. Notwithstanding the arduous and almost 
incessant laliors of the week tlien but just closed, the 
ladies and gentlemen composing the chorus were 
fonnd promptly in nttendnncc, and sang the mu- 
sic selected for the occasion in a satisfactory manner. 
With this the season closed. 

There have liecn twenty-four persons ndmitfed to 
mcml)eisliip during the past season, and some five or 
six more have passed exnmiiiation nnd hcen admitted 
by bnllot as mcmhors of tlie Society, but, for reasons 
not given, have declined to qualify, and consequently 
are not enrolled as mcmlM^rs. Only one member has 
resigned his position during the past «cason, and no 
expulsions have taken place ; a circumstance entirely 
unprecedented for the psst several yesrs. 

Death lies deprived ns of two of our most honored 
and most active members, and another no less active 
snd constant in his attcndnnce has also pnssed away. 
John F. Pny.son, John II. Prny nnd Jnmcs Dyer, were 
among the most constant attendants at all rehenrsals 
and concerts ; snd their vacsnt scats will not soon be 
filled by more devoted members thsn they long ago 
proved themselves to l>e. Mr. Pnyson, though not 
enrolled ns nn original nieml»cr. wss ndmitted, sc- 
corrling to the records, hut a month or two later than 
those entitled "orijrinnl ;" his name appcnring under 
date of June 8th, 1815. Mr. Pray registered his 
name hut a month Inter, July 6th, 1815." Both ren- 
dered invalunhle service to the Society during their 
long term of membership, and both passed sway with- 
in a few hours of eacli other, at shout the dnte of our 
last annual meeting. Honored b<» their memory. 

Mr. Dyer's membership dates from 1838 to within 
a few months past, when he too pnssed awny. 

Tliis. Mr. President, forms a portion of tlie records 
of the Society during the pnst season, with the reci- 
tal of which my duties are brought to a close. 
Respectfully submitted, 

I^RiNO B. Batixks, 

Boston, June \6, 18C5. Secretary. 

Mr. Geo. W. Palmer, one of the Trustees, and 
Treasurer of the Festival fund, then presented a brief 
but very satisfactory statement, from which it appears 
that the whole amount received from the Festival 
was S2l,180. and the total expenses a little upwards 
of seventeen thousand dolls rs, leaving a balance of 
very nearly four thousnnd dollars to be applied in the 
manner set forth in the original prospectus. 

The President, Dr. Upham, then read his Annual 
Report, which wo give in full, as follows : 

Gentlemen, MEMnKRS of the Hakdel and 
Haydn Society : 

It is not possible for me, amid the multiplicity o^ 
duties that have recentlv Insen crowded upon me, to 
present to you, at this time, other than a very hur- 
ried Report. 

I am happy to congratulate yon, at the outset, up- 
on another vear of success. I refer now to the ordi- 
nary operations of the Society in the year which has 
jnst closed. That it has proved financially success- 
ful appears from the Treasurer's Report, to which 
yon have just listened ; artistically, also, it has fallen, 
at least in no whit behind its predecessors in the 
measure of its excellence — although, in the prcpnra- 
tions necessarily given to the Festival performances, 
but just completed, the regular concerts of thesenson 
have been fewer than the average. Our meetings for 
practice commenced at an earlier date than usu- 
al, and have been continued at least a month later, 
greatly to the advantage of the Society. 

The actual musical force of the Society, ns you 
perceive from the Spcretary's record, has been 
increased during the year, and, I am happy to add« 
has proved a more earnest working force than here- 
tofore since my acquaintance with the Association. 
How much of'this is to bo attributed to the stimulus 
of the great Festival, you are yourselves the best 
judges. 

I am glad to note, in the Report of the Librarian, 
the substantial increase of Vour Library. This is a 
solid and valuable acquisition to your property, and, 



at the same time, should be considered a gain in an 
artiiiiic point of view to our whole community. By 
purchase, in conjunction with the Music Hsll Associ- 
stion, (as hns nlready been mentioned by the Libra- 
risn in his Report) the Society hns now a joint inter- 
est in a complete set of orchestral instrumenta, [the 
wood department,] adapted to the fitch of the Great 
Organ in the Music Hall. These instruments were 
innde to order by an accomplished mnnufacturcr in 
New York, nnd are pronounced in every way perfect 
and complete. It is the intention of your Bosrd of 
Trustees to place them in the custody of a proper per- 
son, who shall bo responsible for their safe keeping 
nnd judicious use ; and it is hoped that their employ- 
ment, in the concerts thst may in future be given by 
the Society in the Music Hall, will add to the com- 
pleteness of the general effect. 

In my last year's Report, I took occasion to al- 
Inde tn some of the prominent fnults pertidning to 
Associations of a kindred nnture with our own — and 
from which we ourselves rould not claim to be ex- 
empt. In many of the particulnrs then named, I am 
hnppy to note nn evident improvement. This is in 
some measure, as I believe, to be attributed to the 
carrying out of the suggestions, then presented, for 
the better organ izntiun of the Executive Department 
of the Society, by the appointment of a staff of Su- 
perintendents, and the assignment to them of specific 
and definite duties. Even more can be done with 
advantage, in this direction, in the future. Indeed, 
the more the discipline of the Soi-iety can approach 
to military system and exactness, the better, I am 
convinced, it will be ultimstcly relished by the mem- 
bers themselves, and the easier and pleasanter will 
their ordinary duties at our meetings appear. This 
will especially be so when our number of active and 
working members shall be largely increased. 

I should be derelict in my duty, did I not again 
direct your attention to some of the standing fnnlts 
of the Societv, which always have been, and unless 
corrected will always continue to l>e a drawback to its 
complete success. In this list of deficiencies, now as 
ever, ahxmtmsm at rchrttrsah must be counted as 
first and foremost It is this want of regularity and 
punctuality, on the part of some of the older mem- 
bers in particular, in their attendance upon our sta- 
ted meetings for practice nnd rehearsal, that gives to 
a full pe fnrmnncc — a public performance especially 
— such uncertainty in its results. I would respect- 
fully but earnestly snggest that the attention of the 
Government of the Society, in the ensuing year, bo 
engaged in devising some means whereby this prime 
evil may be lessened if not wholly eradicated. 

And I must again refer to the suggestion brought 
forward in a previous Report, that some metliod bo 
adopted by which the attendance of individual mem- 
bers shall be marked at such rehearsals as may be 
given in preparation for a public performance, so that 
the presence and participation of all who are to take 
part in such public exhibition shall be ensured for a 
reasonable number of times. Until some such course 
be pursued, I am convinced that perfect unity, accu- 
racy, and certainty of results can never be obtained. 

The habit of an improper position of the body 
while singing, of an inadequate utterance, and of im* 
perfection in the quantity and quality of tlie voice, is 
so prevalent in all oor lai^^r and smaller organiza- 
tions for choral music, as to demand your careful and 
conscientious consideration. Indeed, I do not hesi- 
tate to advise, as the best possible investment of a 
portion of the time and money of the Society, the 
employment of a competent instructor in the Ele- 
ments of Vocal Drill, ns it is now practised in the 
several departments of the Public Schools. If a se- 
ries of lessons were given to the Society as a body in 
this important branch of vocal culture, I feel sure they 
would not only be greatly interested, but would also 
evince, in the performances of another season, a sur- 
prising advance in all that pertains to choral excel- 
lence and success. 

And while upon the subject of the Society's short- 
comings, I may mention that of irrelevant conversa- 
tion — in whispers or loud talking — both at public 
performances and at rehearsals. I need not remind 
you how seriously such practice detracts from the at- 
tention that ought to be given to the music in hand, 
to say nothing of the annoyance it of^en occasions to 
those in the immediate vicinity of the talkers. If 
those who may feel themselves guilty of this infringe- 
ment of the decorum of the concert-room, will ob- 
serve the absolute silence and attention which is ex- 
acted in the ranks of the great choir of pupils from 
our Public Schools in their annnal performances in 
the Music Hall, they cannot fail to be convinced of 
the beauty and propriety of such a requirement ; and 
what is applicable to the children and yonth of onr 
schools, is equally applicable, in kindred positions, 
to us, who are but children of a larger growth. 

I will take this occasion again to express the opin- 
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ion, that if the forces of our chorns were so distriliu- 
ted as to furnish an equal number of voices to each 
of the four parts, a belter balance of tone would en- 
sue, and a more artistic and satisfactory effect be the 
rciiuh. With the belinf that the interest of the Soci- 
ety would be promoted by its increase to the number 
of six hundred, and that* for the present, this limit 
ought not to be exceeded, I would respectfully rec- 
ommend to the Kxnminin<^ Committee that they 
canvass most carefully the present apportionment of 
voices, and ascertain with exactness the totsl num- 
ber of active and efficient members of the Societv. 
As preliminary :o this, a CataIo«:ue should be made 
out, at onco, in which the names of all should be in- 
serted, each in bis appropriate place. If, then,it shall 
appear that — on the basis I have named as ihe prop- 
er limitation of our forces for tlie present— any of the 
departments of the chorus nrenlready filled, no more 
should be admitted, under that head, till, by rcsii^na- 
tion or otherwise, the proportion has been reduced. 
It will be readily seen that tenors and altos are the 
voices which, under this arranjjement, will be most in 
request for the ensnin^ season. Indeed, I shall bo 
surprised if, on such careful canvass,. it does not ap- 
pear that wo have already the requisite number of 
sopranos and bassos picdprcd as permanent meml>ers ; 
and when onco our limit is reached, and the requis- 
ite six hundred, in equal apportionment of parts, has 
been obtained, the care of the Government must bo 
directed to acquire and retain, within these limits, the 
best materials only. Then will the Society have 
reached a point where it will he no lonjrcr necessary 
to have a care for the fillinp up of its ranks— but, on 
the contrary, the Committee will be beset with 
applications for admissions, and those whose names 
ore now inscribed upon its rolls will be careful lest, 
by any neglect on their part of a strict repard to 
ail the Rules and Reprnlations of the Society, they 
may subject themselves to loss of membership. This 
is the enviable condition of the only two other kin- 
dred Associations of equal renown fso far as 1 know) 
with our own, the Sacred Harmonic Society of 
London, and the Sin^i^-Academie at Berlin. 

But it is time for me to allude more particularly 
to the recent commemmoration of the .50th anniver- 
sary of the formation of our Society. I turn gladly 
to the consideration of so pleasant and {rrsteful a 
theme. And first, let me especially conprniuifnte you 
upon its abundant and everywhere-ncknowledired suc- 
cess — a success more than we had dared toanticipiite 
— more, as it is recoprnized and sealed by the public 
approbation, than we have ourselves since? claimed 
for it In this so pratifyinir result you will find, I 
doubt not. a sufficient reward for all your self-sacrific- 
ing interest and devotion, during the<»e lone months 
of study and preparation, in which, with a zeal and a 
patience that can only be explained by a real love for 
the Art you have espoused — you have given your 
time and study and best eflforts. 

It may not Ibo amiss, in this connection, to call your 
attention for a few moments to whnt may perhaps 
be termed a brief historical sketch of the irreat Musi- 
cal Festivals of the world. The first in importance 
among these — if we throw aside the occasional 
Church jubilees, which from time to time have 
periodically been celebrated in Boman Catholic com- 
munities — was the grand Commemoration of Han- 
del, as it was called, which took place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in 1784. On this occasion, for the first 
time, so far as we are informed, upwards of five hun- 
dred well trained vocalists and instrumentalists were 
consolidated into one body. The hcstof the I>ondon 
Choral singers, the elite of the bands and orchestras 
of that famous metropolis, together with Madame 
Mara and other distinguished vocalists of the 
time, here vied with each other in rendering homage 
to that great man, who had twenty years previously 
— on Good Friday, 1765 — finished his long and labo- 
rious career, died, and was buried in English soil, 
and whose statue was shortly afterwards to be al- 
lowed a place within the sacred walls of Westmin- 
ster Abbey— a privilege which, in the estimation of 
Englishmen, is the pinnacle of posthumous fame. 
This undertaking, as I have said, was t^c first of its 
kind. It is called by one of the biographers of Han- 
del "a great and trying occasion." The worthy 
Londoners, from royalty downwards, were greatly 
interested in the event. It is amusing at this day, to 
recall the fears and misgivings of the public — which 
were freely expressed — as to the possible eflfectsofso 
vast a body of sounds as was then, for the first time, 
to be compressed within the four walls of a building. 
By some it was predicted that an orchestra so un- 
wloldly could never be in tunc ; by others that, from 
their number and great distance apart, they could 
never play in time. By some, it was insisted that, 
owing to the immense size of the building, no single 
voice had the least chance of being heard by any one 
remote from the immediate vicinity of the stage ; by 
others it was gravely asserted tliot the aggregate 



sounds of the band and chorus would bo so loud, 
that whoovcr heard their performance could never 
hear again ! Dr. Bumcy, speaking seriously and in- 
telligently of the eflfectupon the hearers of this fjreat 
choral force, as he calls it, says the totality of sound 
seemed to proceed from one voice and one instru- 
ment, and, in its power, produced not only new and 
exquisite sensations upon judges and connoisseurs of 
the Art. but was felt and acknowledged by those who 
never received pleasure from music l)cfore. "These 
effects," he continues, in his somewhat quaint but ex- 
pressive phraseology, "run the risk of being doubted 
by all but those who heard them, and my description 
of being pronounced fabulous, if it should survive the 
present generation." lie dwells.amoner other consid- 
erations, upon the silence of the vast audience, it being 
•'remarkable,'*a8 he SHys,"throughont the whole per- 
formance." The Count Buoiiicini,an Italian nobleman 
ofeminent taste and discrimination in musical matters, 
and who was present on that occasion.has written of it 
in the follo*(ring strain : "I shall long have before my 
eyes that prodigious orchestra, the like of which had 
never before its existence upon the earth. I have in 
vain tortured my memory to find any festival similar 
to this either in history or fable. Certainly, since 
the inexhaustible riches and variety of harmony were 
first displayed, I believe that it hns not been possible 
till now, to a.<isemhle upwards of five hundred musi- 
cians, and, what is still more exirnordinary, without 
impeding by their numbers the most accurate ond fin- 
ished execution." 

Bear in mind that all this is said of an aggregate of 
but little more than 500 instrumentalists and vocal- 
istii combined. 

The nctt proceeds of the five performances of this 
festival were upwards of £12000. This sum, 
it may be interesting to remark, — as has been the 
case with so many occasions of a similar character 
since — was devoted mainly to charitable pur- 
poses, being divided, after some inconsiderable reser- 
vations, equally between the Westminster Abbey In- 
firmary, the Musical Fund Society, and the Found- 
ling Hospital. "That such a suni could he raised in 
80 short a time, by the productions of a single com- 
poser only," says one of the critics of the day, "may 
be numbered among the mai-vcllons powers of music." 

I have thus dwelt upon this first instance of a great 
and successful festival of sacred mu»iic, partly from its 
historical interest, and partly to show, by contract, 
the remarkable advance in tlic apprecintitm of the 
public at the present day, and the comparatively ex- 
traordinary culture of the art and science of music 
that now prevails, and which makes it possible, in 
this city of less than 200,000 inhabitants, to gather 
together a choral and instrumental force by far supe- 
rior numerically — and I believe artistically as well — to 
that which, less than a hundred years ago, called 
forth such extravagant exclamations of delight from 
the most accomplished afid appreciative nudicnces in 
the metropolis ot the world. 

Music, it has been "well said, is a progressive 
art and its developments are of recent date. Indeed 
it was not till the begiiming of the 18th century, that 
Oratorio had begun to acquire, importance. And as 
a proof of the rapid development of the love of orato- 
rio among the people, the great musical festivals 
which began, as we have seen with the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1784, have, within the last half 
century, spread and multiplied all over the Continent 
of Europe. In Emrland they were followed up in 
the years 1785, 1786 and 1787. successively, each 
occasion improving upon its predecessor in numbers 
and in the excellence and magnificence of its appoint- 
ments. 

But "it was not till the beginning of the present 
century," says Mr. Jennison, in his admirable resumed 
of the progress of music in the last Imlf century, pub- 
lished a few ycai-s since in IhrighCg Journol, "that 
this example of England. in all its ample porportions, 
was followed upon the Continent — first in Gcrm.iny 
in 1804, next in Switzerland in 1810, after which they 
became common throughout the German States. 
As late as 1835 a festival of similar nature was cele- 
brated for the first time in Itiily ; this was succeeded 
the following year by one in France and also in Bussia. 
The great musical gatherings which for the last 
twenty years have been held in the valley of the 
Rhine in the vintage time arc to be counted among 
the most beautiful and significant of the domestic in- 
stitutions of social, mnsic-luving Germany. In our 
own land, setting aside the out-door carnivals of our 
Geiman brethren in New York, Philadelphia.and the 
larger cities of the West, as hardly coming within the 
category, our first grand festival of choral music 
was given in the spring of 18.'>7, under the auspices 
of this Society, in the Boston Music Hall, during the 
presidency of our excellent and much esteemed friend 
and fellow citizen — for we.cannot yet give him up to 
New York — Mr. Charles Francis Chickering, with 
an orchestra of eighty instruments, n chorus of six 



hundred well trained vocalists, and a most admira- 
ble array of soloists. But to England, as at the firkt, 
so now and always, must be awarded the palm for 
excellenc-e and completeness of choral performances, 
on a scale, too, of amplitude and grandeur that has 
never been approacheid elsewhere. The great trien- 
nial festivals of the last twenty-five years, held in 
Birmingham, in York, in Leeds, in* Bradford, in 
Liverpool, and more recently in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham under that Prince of Festival Directors, 
Mr. 'lloltert B. Bowlcy, are familiar to us all. To 
give some measure of the progressive ideas of the 
English in regard to the musical construction of these 
festival occasions I will adduce the following statistics. 
At the Commemoration of Handel in 1784, the exact 
nnmbcr engaged, according to Dr. Bumey. was 527. 
At the festival in the same place on the succe^ling 
year, 616; at the festival in 1786, 741; at the 
festival in 1787,606; at the various triennial fes- 
tivals in the provincial towns of England l>efore 
named, the numl)crs engaged have ranged from 500 
or 600 to alv)nt 1.^00. At the opening of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition in Dublin, in May 18.53, the 
combined chorns and orchestra numbered 1200; at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace in I»ndon, in 1854,the 
number was 1700 ; at the Festival in the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace in 1857, preparatory to the Grand 
Commemoration of >859, it was 2500 : and on the 
occasion of the Commemoration itself in 1859. tho 
forces employed fell hut little short of 4000 1 This 
was the case also at the same place in 18C2, when 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Association came 
near having the first use of tho "great instrument" 
that lent such distinction and brilliancy to our own 
recent festival occasion ; and at the coming trien- 
nial festival, which is to take place in the palace at 
Sydenham next week, as I learn from a prospectus 
sent out by Mr. Bowley, a similar gigantic chonil 
and instrumental forcc,'together with the best orato- 
rio soloists of the world, is to be engaged. Snch, in 
very brief, is a sketch of the rise and progress of the 
grand mui>ical festivals, as they may be termed, par 
ejrrfi/fnire and without exaggeration. 

To return for a moment to the occasion which hns 
so lately cngro.sscd our immediate attention. It is not 
for me to say, perhaps, in how far it is entitled to take 
rank with the great festivals to which I have allud- 
ed ; and I may be accused of partiality in the expres- 
sion of my opinion, which is nevertheless sii^ccre — 
founded as it is upon some knowledge and personal 
experience of similar events elsewhere and in varions 
parts of the world — when I .say that in point of legit- 
imate, honest, and artistic results, it will at least hear 
comparison with the best of them. That its influ- 
ence npon the tsste of this community, and upon the 
future prosperity of our own Society, will bo most 
happy and licneficial. I do not entertain a donbt. 

Not the least in importance among interesting in- 
cidents of this festival, is the expression of good will 
and fellowship it has brought forth on the part of kin- 
dred assocfntions in our sister cities, from two of 
which 1 have received communications which, with 
your permission. I will now read. One is a letter 
from the New York Harmonic Society addressed to 
the Boston Handel and Ilavdn Society — covering a 
Resofution — in words as follows ; 

New York, Mat 22. 1865. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Oflficers of 
the New York Harmonic Society, railed by the Pres- 
ident, and held Saturday the 20th inst., the following 
resolution was nnanimou<:ly passed. 

Prsofvfff, — That, the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society being about to celebrate, by a Musical Festi- 
val, their semi-centennial anniversary, we, wishing to 
express to them our hearty congratulation for tho 
great success which has attended their labors, and 
our sincere desire for their future prosperity, do here- 
by appoint two delegates to be present at the coming 
anniversary of the Boston Handel & Haydn Society, 
and represent us on that occasion. Whereupon the 
President, Mr. T. S. Berry, and Mr. G. F. llsley, 
were elected said delegates. 

T. S. Bkrht. 
Prcs. N, Y. IT, Society. 
D. B. Johnston. 

Sec^y N. y. H. Soc, [seal] 

The other is a communication from tlie Handel 
and Haydn Society of Philadelphia, moat elegantly 
drawn up, in the following words : 

To THE Handel & Hatdn Society op Boston : 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Philadelphia, held May 4, 
1865, it was unanimously resolved to present to your 
Society a communication expressing a desire to cul- 
tivate those fraternal feelings which should exist be- 
tween two Institutions bearing the same name, and 
laboring for the same high end. 

In compliance with that Resolution, we congmtu- 
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late yoa apon the honored «id leipected name which 
voor ezertioiis In the canae of mntic have achieved 
for Toa, and extend to yoa our appreciation of the 
«kill with which the operations of joar Society hare 
heen condncted, resaltini^ in the development of that 
poblic spirit which so snccessftally sustains yott. The 
advancement of a taste for Sacred Hnsic, and the 
coltivation of that taste to a standard which can ap. 
preciate the majesty and beanty of the productions of 
Handel and Haydn, is to ns, as it is to yon, the ob- 
ject of oar earnest endeavor. We aim, eqnally with 
yoa, (and, if in a deirree saccessfally,we shall equally 
with yoa pride oorselves) at the perpetuation of those 
fneat names whose compositions, stamped with clas- 
sie- dignity, derive their highest inspirations from the 
lofty sabjects of their song which breathe noble and 

generous sentiments, harmonize the minds and 
earts of men, excite admiration of the works of 
God. and show forth His praise. 

We feel that the importance of the influence of 
music on the mind is not ftilly appreciated, nor its 
powers sufficiently called forth. Tne early history of 
all nations presents instances of itt wondrous emca- 
cy. The poets of Greece and Rome concur in at- 
tnhuting to it a great moral power. 

By divine institution, Sacred Song, of which we 
have the remains in the Book of Psalms and other 
parts of the Old Testament, formed almost the only 
social worship of the Hebrew temple. Luther had 
ear, sdeoce, and execution, and his hymns and his 
music, powerfully seconded by other and superior 
poets, poured the stream of Sacred melody through 
the land. No country can pretend to rival Germany 
in the richness of its relifpous music, and our eames't 
endeavor should be to create the same euphonic taste 
and Judgment in our land, oonscions, as we are, that 
mnsic is the grand means of keeping the flame of re- 
ligion glowing in the hearts of the people. 

The path we have marked out for ourselves is the 
same over which you have struggled ; our ambition 
is to assist in tlys furtherance of the cause of sacred 
music, as ably in our citv as you have done in yonrs; 
and, although we follow In yoor footsteps, we feel that 
emulation which tempts us to hope that we may equal 
all that yon have heretofore accomplished in that 



We have long since been convinced that great ben- 
efits would result from the gathering together of the 
musical societies of neighboring cities and towns in 
great musical Conventions, and hope, at no distant 
day, to initiate a movement here, corresponding to 
thatyon have made so productive of good. 

We desire to congratulate you, as the parent Soci- 
ety in the United States, on the long course of proe- 
p«rity which }ron have enjoyed, and also to express 
the m>pe that it now rests upon a permanent founda- 
tion, destined to flourish and extend its influence 
long after we who now sustain these Societies shall 
have passed away. 

We beg leave to introduce to yon our esteemed 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Senti,of Philadelphia, by whom 
this communication will be presented. 

In conclusion, we cordially extend an invitation to 
your members to visit us, when in Philadelphia, at 
Handel & Haydn Hall, and assure yon that yon will 
receive from us a hearty welcome. 

(Signed) A. R. Paul, 

PrendenL 
Jvo. Gbibb Uhbtbd, 

FZce.Pret'l. 

And others of the Gkiverment of the Society. 

To these most gratifying and kindly communica- 
tions, a fitting response will, in due time, be officially 
made. 

Before leaving the subject of the recent festival, 
allow me to suggest the propriety of esublishing, un- 
der the ausnioes of our Society, a celebration on a 
similar scale as a periodical and regular institution, 
feeling, as I do, every confidence that such an enter- 
prise can be credlubly and suocessfnily carried out, 
at least once in three years, to the great benefit of 
the Society and the good of the community. 

It remains for me to tender to my associates in the 
Government of the Society, one and all, my earnest 
appreciation of their untiring seal and devotion to the 
Inteieats in their charge, during ihe trying year just 
past, and especially to ofBw them my sincere and 
heartfelt thanks for the uniform courtesy, and good 
nature ; and patience and Christian forbearance, they 
have, at all times, shown to me as their presiding of- 
ficer. Congratulating jfou, gentlemen, npon the good 
fortnne of possessing, m those to whom I have al- 
luded, such fiiithful and efficient administration of 
yoor affairs,— your gentlemanly and accomplished 
Vice President ; your beloved and venerable Treasur- 
er; your intelligent, courteous Librarian, and his 
faithful assistants ; your devoted, untiring Secretary; 
yonr active, thoroughly competent corps of Superin- 
tendents, watchful and attentive, patient, long-sniler- 



ing and kind ;— congratulating you, as I do, honestly 
and heartily, npon all this, with my thanks, also, for 
all that you have done— and so snccessfully done— in 
the past season, and with many apologies for inflict- 
ing npon yon so lengthy a report, I will weary you 
no longer to-night. 



Stnsital Corrtspon^iente. 
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Sfrikofibld, Masb., JuiTB 12.— -Our neighbor- 
ing city of Hartford mnst be a very musical place, 
judging from the number of first-class concerts it has 
patronized the pait season. The most noticeable one, 
and probably the best, was given on .the 8th of last 
month by the Choral Union, assisted by twenty-six 
of the Germania Orchestra from Boston. A new 
work from the pen of the talented young organist and 
composer, Dudley Buck, Jr., was brought out for the 
first time at this concert, and we are happy to add it 
was a genuine success. The work is a musical ren- 
dering of the fortr-sixth Psalm, for solos, chorus and 
full orchestral accompaniments. 

Mr. Buck has had advantages superior to most of 
his professonal brethren, having studied several 
years in Leipsic and Dresden ; and musical accura- 
cy, at least, was to be expected from him. In this 
work the highest culture is apparent, together with a 
leaning toward originality, if not genius. The intro 
ductory prelude and first chorus : "God is our refuge 
and our strength," produced at the rehearsal a decid- 
ed sensation, even among yonr fastidious Germani- 
ans, and which they manifested by real Teutonic 
zeal and earnestness. No. 2, Soprano solo and dou- 
ble quartet, is finely conceived and well instrument- 
ed, aiTording a pleasing contrast to the telling cli- 
maxes in the choms. 

The composition throughout shows a masterly 
knowledge of oonnterpoint, and a nice and clear com- 
prehension of orchestral effects and resources. The 
style is a happy medium between the strict and free 
schools. Mr. B. has evidently studied the scores of 
such composers as Schumann,Rietz,and David ^rather 
than the older classicists. A slight touch of Wag- 
nerism is apparent in the flnal choms, if the free 
use of the brass can be called snch, but which the 
subject demands. This is a fugue choms, and is 
the most elaborate part of the work, as bringing out 
the fullest resources of voices and instruments. 

The work merits a more detailed and careful analy- 
sis than we feel competent to give it, without a more 
familiar acquaintance with the score. We tmstsome 
of our music firms will find it for their interest to 
pnblish it in vocal score, as it must in our estimation 
prove a valuable addition to the list of sacred com- 
positions of like character. Hartford is fortunate in 
having so talented a musician, and, what is more 
satisfactory, they seem to appreciate him. 

Our own city of Springfield is picking up consid- 
erably in musical matters. On, or about the 28th of 
July coming, our new Music Hall is to be dedicated 
by a Grand Concert by our Mendelssohn Union, who 
fiill bring out the "Hymn of Praise," assisted by an 
orchestra from yonr city. Something of the formed 
musical interest seems to have newly awakened here, 
and all we need is a few more good musicians of 
ability, energy and character, to assist in raising our 
standard of appreciation to an equality with our 
sister cities in this respect. 

PlANISBlMO. 

Pkotidbvci, R. I., JuHB 2. — ^Thinking a line or 
two from this goodly city would be acceptable to you 
in the present dearth of musical news, I send the 
few following "scraps," about music and musicians 
here. Without exaggeration, I think there is no 
city of its size in the country where music of the 
highest order is so little appreciated, or where artists 
are so little encouraged, as this one. Several at- 
tempts have been made in times past to organise a 
.mixed chorus, but either through professional jeal- 



ousies, or other inexplicable causes they have all 
failed. A universal apathy prevails, and those wish- 
ing to hear good music are obliged to go to Boston 
or New York,or go without iv Many of our church- 
es have fine quartet choirs, however, and I think the 
quality of the music,sang will compare well with oth- 
er plsces. Grace Church and St. Johns have both 
good choirs and able oiganists in Messrs. Tingley 
and Hayward. The music at Dr. Hall's (Unitarian) 
has for some time past been very fine, under the com- 
petent direction of Mr. £. A. Kelly, organist of the 
church. 

At the solemn services by the city authorities on 
June 1st, a select choir sang a chorus of Neu- 
komm, a quartet by Spohr, and the Integer Vita by 
Flamming, with fine effect A Funeral Anthem by 
Mr. Kelly was also sung, and we hope soon to see it 
in print I have heard It said that he was to leave 
here in the fall and take up his residence in Boston. 
I trust not, as our city can ill spare so fine a musi- 
cian. 

The Orpheus Club under the direction of Mr. E. 
Baker Is in a flourishing condition, and I believe is 
the only organized body of musicians here. Mr. £. 
Tourjee is striving to establish a Musical Conserva- 
toire after the Kuropenn plan, with what success I 
have not heard. I wish him God speed in so lauda- 
ble an undertaking. Rooeb Williams. 

Chicago, Juhb 15. — The present week will close 
the finest and most complete Opera season that Chi- 
cago has ever witnessed, for which we have to give 
hearty thanks to Mr. Gran, the enterprising impre- 
ssrio, who. has alone built up the Opera in Chicago, 
and has given to the music-loving citizens an oppor- 
tunity of hearing not only so many standard operas 
of the day, but also many new works of merit, almost 
contemporanoonsly with their production in London 
and Paris. 

We doubt if Boston has ever witnessed a more per- 
fect season of opera than that just about closing. 
Fine singers, a superb orchestra, a well drilled cho- 
ms, splendid scenery and mechanical appoint- 
ments, — yiis Chicago has had in her midst for the 
lastjtwo months. 

Besides the usual repertoire of operas, we have 
had the following for the first time or nearly so :— 
Fra Diavdo ; Don Sebastian ; Forza del Dettino ; 
Figoletto. Don Sebaatian has been given three times ; 
Fra Diavolo, four times; Don Giovanni, twice; 
Daughter of the Regiment, twice ; Martha, three times; 
Poliitto, four times. 

I have neither time nor space to speak as I would 
wish of the artists ; of the eloquent Zucchi ; of Miss 
Kellogg, a charming lady and finished artist ; and 
of the beautiful contralto, Morensi. In Blazzoleni, 
Chicago has seen for almost the first time a great 
dramatic Tenor. He is not only a fine singer, but 
a magnificent actor ; a combination which is quite 
rare in tliis pan of the country. May he soon return 
to us again. 

Massimiliani has already become a favorite bv his 
beautiful voice and artistic rendering, while Lotti, 
who has never held a prominent part here before, has 
taken his place as the second JBrignoli. Bellini, by 
his noble voice and great dramatic power, whether in 
a tragic or bnfib part, has won the admiration and 
applause of sll, while of Snsini what can I say except 
that he is the xame as of old ? 

In conclusion let me thank Mr. Crosby for his 
magnificent temple of Art, and Mr. Grau for his ded- 
ication of the same, and may he soon return to us 
full freighted with song. Yonrs, 

Chioago. 




nsit %hTaK)t, 



London. 

CRBHuniiri's " Mbdba " has been the most no- 
table event of the season at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
We copy from the TVmes of June 7. 

Last night Cherubini's tragic opera, Medie^ the 
book translated for the first time into Italian, and the 
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masic heard for tho first time in this conntrv, was 
produced with a success due no less to the excellence 
of the performance than to tho singular merits of the 
work. Although Cherubini was twice in London — 
in 1 784 and 1 7S7 — and composed several pieces for 
the "King's Theatre," of which, on the occa«»ion of 
his second visit, he was appointed musical director, 
and alihouzh his dramatic overtures fairly divide 
opinion with tho$te of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber 
at onrclnnsical concerts, his operas have never made 
war in Enfj^land. Indeed, we are unable to recall a 
single instance to the contrary. This in the more 
surprising when it is con«idered that Cherubini is 
nniver$ia11y acknowledged to be one of the grcnt mas- 
ters, and was proclnirfkcd by no meaner authorities 
than Haydn and Beethoven, after the production of 
his Faniska^ at Vienna, the first dramatic composer 
of his epoch. How highly Mendelssohn esteemed 
him may be seen on reference to the second volume 
of the Lettern. It i«< even something in Cherubini's 
favor that, like his friend and rival, M€hu1, to whom 
the printed score of Medea is affectionately inscribed, 
he was one of those composers most thoroughly de- 
tected by Napoleon Buonaparte, perhaps the worst 
judge of music that ever affected to patronize the art. 
*' My dear Cherubini," said the Chief Consul, "you 
are an excellent musician, but your music is so noisy 
and intricate that I can make nothing out of it. 
"My dear General," replied Cherubini, " you are an 
excellent soldier, but I see no reason why I should 
tnr to adapt my music to your understanding." Two 
of the operas of Cherubini — Les De*ix Joumiea and 
Med^e^ both composed originally for the Th^&tre 
Feydeau (Op^ra Comique) — though rarely heard in 
France since the qnasi-failure of his last dramatic 
composition (^/t Baba)^ are familiar to many of the 
towns of Germany ; but in England, notwithstand- 
ing our immense progress in the general culture of 
musical taste since the first visits of Spohr, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn, a progress in no small measure 
traceable to the immediate personal influence of those 
gifted men, they are wholly unknown. It was a 
bolii step on the part of the director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre to set the initiative with one of the most 
difficult of all Cherubini's works ; but complete suc- 
cess has justified it, and we have only to hope that 
Far i ska f or Les Deux Journ^, may follow in due 
course. 

Med€e^ or Medea, as we now may style it — origi- 
nally produced at the Opc^ra Comique, 23d Ventose, 
year 5 (13th of March, 1797) — is the seventeenth of 
thirty-two dramatic works by Cherubini, and the fif^h 
which he composed for Paris. The author of the 
book was Francois Benoit Hoffmann, a poet and con- 
troversialist chiefly remembered now by biblioma- 
niacs as an ardent partisan of the music t>f Mdhul, 
which he defended in a pamphlet ag:ainst Geoffroi, 
the once famous critic of the Journal da D€haU. 
Like the author of the Italian Medea, set to music by 
the prolific Simone Mavr, long kept on the stage by 
tho admirable genius ot Pasta, revived by Mr. Lnm- 
ley in 1850, for Madame Pasta's favorite pupil. Mile. 
Farodi. and now, we imagine, laid forever on the 
shelf, Hoffmann has founded his drama upon the 
celebrated tragedy first represented at Athens (B. C. 
431), through which, with three others that have not 
come down to us, Euripides obtained the third prize. 
In the Greek play Jason abandons Medea for Glauca, 
daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. Tho sorceress, 
infuriated at being thus deserted by one who had pos- 
sessed her love, and through her enchantments has 
been enabled to win the Golden Fleece and achieve 
more wonderful deeds, is banished from Corinth by 
command of the King Feigning acquiescence, she 
ttntimatelr extorts permission from Creon to .remain 
at CorintJi for a single day; and, promised by .^^os 
a secure asylum at Athens, she employs the day of 

grace in contriving a plan by which she may revenge 
erself on Creon, Jason and Glauca. Deceived by 
her pretended submission, a wreath and robe, whicn 
by her art are impregnated with deadly poison, 
are accepted by Creon as presents from Medea to 
the new bride of Jason, who, wearing them, perishes 
in horrable torture, her fate being shared by the 
King, her father, who has embraced her in the mo* 
ment of agony. Medea's next step is the mnrder 
of her two yonng children, which, af^er a fierce strug- 
gle between her affection for theni and her hatred of 
Jason, she successfully carries out. Jason covering 
her with reproaches, and vainly asking to be allowed 
to see ihe bodies, she taunts him in return with his 
own misdeeds, and finally escapea in a chariot drawn 
through the air by winged dragons. There is no 
yery great difference fn the materials that form the 
basis of HoflTmann's drama and the substance of the 
Greek tragedy. Certain incidents are superadded, in 
order to afford reasonable opportunities for the com- 
poser, and these may speak for themselves, JEgeus, 
one oir the speaking cnaracters in Euripides, is not 
even alluded to in the French UhreUo ; while Glaaca, 



called Crensa by the Italian poetr, afber Seneca's 
Latin Medea, and who is only spoken of in the 
Greek play, is re-christened Dirce, and becomes 
one of the principal singing personages. There are 
other slight dissimnlarities, but none especially 
worth pointing out. 

Of Cherubini's share in Medea, which contains 
some of the sublimest passages in dramatic music — 
a last act, indetid, with scarce a parallel — and is in 
every way worthy to be mated with the lofty ideal 
of Euripides, we must take another 'opportunity of 
speaking. So truly magnificent a compoMtion ought 
not to be dismissed in a few brief sentences. Nor 
can we do more at present than cursorily allude to 
the performance, which was creditable to all con- 
cerned. Mile. Titiens was grand and impressive 
from the first scene to the last. There is no part 
in lyric traged/so arduous and so difficult as that 
of Medea. Even Fidel io is easier labor in compari- 
son. Nevertheless, Mile. Titiens proved fully equal 
to her task, and achieved a legitimate triumph. 
All the parts were adequately filled. Probably the 
splendid music given to Creon, the Corinthian des- 
pot, was never so well sung as by Mr. Santley ; Herr 
Gunz, as might have been anticipated, was an ex- 
cellent Jason ; while Dirce, Medea's unhappy rival, 
found in Miss Laura Harris one able to cope with 
the more trying than graceful air in the first act, 
and Neris, Medea's attached follower, was equally 
fortunate in meeting with so clever a representative 
as Mile. Sinico. The opera is thoroughly well put 
upon the stage, with new scenery, appropriately 
Greek (by Mr. Telbin). new costumes, and decora- 
tions. The last act, which cnlmmates with Medea's 
escape in the Chariot of the Sun, is particularly im- 
posing. The band and chorus covered themselves 
with laurels by their execution of music so terribly 
exacting; and no compliment was ever better de- 
served than that paid at the termination of the 
opera to Signor Arditi, the conductor, who, after a 
general call for the principal singers, followed by a 
double summons for Mile. Titiens, was led on to 
the stage by the Medea of the evening, in obedience 
to the unanimously expressed wish of the audience. 
The execution by the chonis of the superb antiphon- 
a1 psBans in the scene of Jason's marriage with 
Dirce, and that by the band of the storm, in the midst 
of which the curtain rises on the third and grandest 
act, would alone have stamped this performance on 
the memory of any one capable of being touched 
by the loftiest manifestations of art. 

Among the audience last night were observed the 
son and nephew of Cherubini. 

Munich. — From Herr Wagner's letter to the^ pa- 
pers it would seem that his "Tristan and Isolde" is to 
be produced in the King's private theatre in the palace 
at Munich, and that the performances are to take 

f>lace before audiences, who, as the letter expresses it, 
t is desired may consist of those who by previous 
study of Wagnerian music have prepared themseWes 
to sympatluze with the new work.— Or'cAesfra. 

Lbtpzio. The Sing-Academie, in May, perform- 
ed Havdn's "Seasons," an old work which seems to 
be attracting new attention in several parts of En- 
rope^^and is by many considered superior to the 
"CreiUion." 

On the 9th of May, C. de Barbieri conducted, at 
tho Stadt-theater, his new opera, "Perdita" subject 
from Shakespeare's Winter^ a Tah. The Lower- 
Rhine Mu8ik-2jeitung finds in his work "only the mu- 
sical Italian eclectic, who at one time mirrors the 
style of Verdi and Donizetti, and, at another, that of 
Meyerbeer and Rossini," — most successful in follow- 
ing the latter. 



BOSTON, JUX.Y 8, 1865. 

The Past Munoal Year in Boston. 

The great Festival of the Handel & Haydn 
Societj fairly closed our musical season, and we 
may count up what music (of the kinds common- 
ly most worthy of a hearing) we have beard, or 
had the opportunity to bear. Looking oyer the 
period from the middle of October to June, which 
inclades all the concerts, operas and oratorios of 
any consequence, we will first note the 



I. ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

The larger plans of Mr. Carl Zerrabn for 
"Philharmonic" evening concerts, as in former 
winters, having been abandoned, we have been 
dependent solely (until the Festival) on the 
Wcdnesdav Afternoon Concerts of the Orches- 
tral Union, a small, but well assimilated orches- 
tra, under Mr. Zerrahn, in whose twelve concerts 
were presented the following : 

a) Symphonies. Beethoven, Nos. 1, 2, 5. 6 
(Pastoral), and 8.— Mozart, No. 8, in E flat, No. 
10, in D.— Mendelssohn, No. 3 ("Scotch"), No. 
4 ("Italian"), twice.— Gade, in Bflat. 

On a grander scale, with an Orchestra of 100 
instruments, the Festival gave us : Beethoven's 
Eroica^ No. 4, and No. 7 in A ; Schubert in C ; 
and Mendelssohn's "Scotch" in A minor. 

h) Concertos. None for piano-forte. For 
violin, Beethoven's in D, and Mendelssohn's in 
£ minor, were played by Mr. Henry Suck in the 
Orchestral Union Concerts. 

c) Overtures. To the Union we owe : 
Bennett's "Naiads" (twice) ^ Rietz, Concert 
Overture in A (twice) ; Rossini, La Gazza Ixudra 
ftwice) ; Herold, Zampa (twice) ; Aober, La 
Sirene (2), Fra Diavoh (2) ; Weber, Oberon; 
Beethoven, Fidelio ; Mendelssohn, Ruy Blag and 
"Midsummer Night's Dream;" F. KielUock, 
"Miles Standish" (MS.) 

These are for the most part lighter overtures, 
best suited for a small orchestra, and for graceful 
contrast before and after a Symphony in popular 
afternoon concerts. The four Festival concerts 
gave us larger Overtures, on a larger scale, some 
of them gloriously rendered, namely: Mendels- 
sohn : "Midsummer Night's Dream," "^uy Bias :" 
Beethoven : Leonora (No. 3), Coriolan ; Weber: 
Euryanthe; Bennett: "Tlie Naiads;" Rossini: 
"Tell ;" Wagner : TannhSuser and Rienzi. 

d) Miscellaneous. Liszt's Les Preludes 
was splendidly played at the Festival, after sev- 
eral performances by the Orchestral Union. — 
Meyerbeer's Fackeltam music was played by the 
Festival Band, and also in the two "monster" 
concerts given in the Boston Theatre by the 
"Musicians' Protective Union." — Various orches- 
tral arrangements, also— such as Chopin's Mareia 
/unehre, fragments from Tannhduser and Lohen- 
grin^ and other operas, have figured in the pro- 
grammes of the winter. 

To complete the list of purely orchestral music, 
we must add performances of the C-minor Sym- 
phony, and of the Leonora, Rienzi and 7>// over- 
tures at the aforesaid "monster" concerts. The 
Overtures in Oratorio and Opera performances 
we need not, and those played in the various 
theatres we cannot, name. 

The above is not a meagre list, and yet we 
have done better. If we look back twelve years, 
to the season of 1852-3, we find in our list of 
Symphonies that year all the nine of Beethoven, 
including the "Choral," most of them three times 
over; the ybttr principal ones of Mozart; three 
by Haydn ; one by Spohr ; four by Mendelssohn; 
and one each by Schubert, Schumann and Gade. 
Of Overtures, Jive by Beethoven, Jour by Mo- 
zart, six by Mendelssohn, four by Weber, f too by 
Cherubini, and one each by Gluck, Spohr, Schu- 
bert and Bennett And during that and the suc- 
ceeding year wo heard, with orchestra, the prin- 
cipal piano Concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber and Chopin ; that was in the days of Al- 
fred Jaell and the Germanians, and of the classi- 
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cal pre-existence of Heller the magiciaq. When 
sfaall we do m> well again ? 

II. Oratorio. 

For thin grandest form of combined vocal and 
inttrumental music we have relied wholly of late 
years on the Handel & Haydn Society. This 
year the list is short, containing nothing new,bnt 
much that is of the best, the most memorable 
part of which is that which was compressed with- 
in the great week of the Festival, which gave us 
Handel's AfeMiah and Israel in Egypt (incom- 
plete), Haydn's Creation, Mendelssohn's Elijah 
and Hymn of Prai»e (twice), and Nicolai's Cho- 
raTOverture : "Einfeste Burg** &c. Before the 
Festival, the Society gave one performance of 
Costa's EU and two of the Messiah. In the year 
above referred to for comparison we had two 
choral societies in the field, who, between them^ 
gave usjive Oratorios of Handel (Messiah, Ju- 
das Maccabasus (4 times), Jepthah (in part), 
Joshua and Saul); also Beethoven's Mount of Ol- 
ives, Haydn's Creation and Mendelssohn's St, 
Paul (in part). 

Sebastian Bach, in the great forms of Passion, 
Cantata, Mass, Magnificat, and even of Motet 
and Chorale, still knocks at the door of the great 
musio halls unheard ; but he has found entrance 
into some smaller, more secluded, genial cham- 
bers, and must ere long leaven the whole lump. 

III. OPERA. 

German. We have a new satisfaction in sum- 
ming up under this head, since the past year has 
given us for the first time a German Opera,and a 
really good one. Mr. Grover's company paid 
us two vi|its, one oi a fortnight (12 perfbrman- 
ces)in May, 1864, and one of four weeks (24 per- 
formances) beginning Oct. 10. In these six 
weeks they gave us: Mozart's Zauberjldte and 
Don Juan, twice ; Beethoven's Fidelia, 4 times ; 
Boieldieu's DieWeisse Dame (Dame Blanche), S 
times ; Meyerbeer's Robert 2, Huguenots 2 ; Hal- 
evy's La Juive : Weber's FreyscJiUtz 5 ; Gounod's 
Faust 7 ; MireiUe fin part) : Flotow's Martha 4, 
StradeUa 2 ; Wagner's Tannhauser (1st act) ; 
Ereutzer's Nachtlager in Granada; Nicolai's 
Lustige Weihervon Witidsor. — The pieces new to 
Boston were Fidelio, the Dame Blanche, Tann- 
h&user, Mireiile, the Nachtlager, StradeUa, and 
the **Merry Wives." 

^ Italian. Maretzek's troupe occupied the 
Boston Theatre several weeks in January, dur- 
ing which time they gave : Donizetti's Poliuto, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Don Sebastiano 4, La Figliadel 
Reggimento, and Lucia ;1Bellini s Norma ; Verdi's 
Trovatore, and Emani 2 ; Flotow's Martha 2 ; 
Mozart's Don Giovanni 2 ; Gounod's Faust S ; 
Auber's Fra Diavolo S. The novelties were 
Don Sebastian and Fra Diavolo. 

This ends the list of music addressed to the 
larger audiences; Chamber Music, &c., next 
time. 



A Letter from duoago. 

The good people of the Lake City have, we 
suppose, as good a right as others to cluck 
over their new Opera house and new invoice of 
latest operatic fasljions ; but really their news- 
paper ^^critics" (and even our own correspondent 
in some degree) have carried their glorifications 
to a pitch which is fairly satirized in the follow- 
ing: 

Chicago, Jukb 28.— The new Opera Hoase is 



at last fairly dedicated. The anticipations of months 
have been more than realised in the snccessful season 
which has JQSt closed. According to the verdict of 
critics, who of course are thoroughly qnalified to 
judge, and whose truth and justice are proverblsL 
we have hod the most brilliant operatic season that 
over was known. The Opera House is the most 
magnificent in the world, and the audiences are the 
finest, although London, Paris and New York do 
very well for small cities. Mr. Grau is the greatest 
of living impresarios, indeed the greatest that ever 
did live, and deserves to be honored at once with a 
saintthip for his unheard of liberality, profound 
knowledge and devoted self-sacrifice in the interests 
of art. Unfortunately we.sre not Roman Catholics, 
and it would be quite out of the question to confer so 
un-orihodox a dec^ree. The only practicable thing 
left would be to send him to Congress, where they 
send all good people whom the "world delighteth to 
honor." 

We condole with those who have been so unfortu- 
nate as to miss the great triumph of the century, if 
notof the world, a series of thirty or forty operas 
rendered with absolute perfection. We conj^ratulate 
ourselves upon the rare occasion that has called to- 
gether so many artists who have reached the summit 
of earthly glory. The fame of Pasta and Malibran 
is dimmed. Grisi reigns no longer. Lablache and 
Tamburini are eclipsed. Kubtni will be heard of no 
more. The genius of the past pales in forgotten 
splendor. The genius of the future sighs hopelessly- 
Well|may the artists weep, like Alexander of old, for 
more worlds to conquer. The earth can offer noth- 
ing further. It was confidently expected by the 
credulous that at the close of the season the entire 
company would ascend together in a blaze of glory. 
Imagine the shock to unduly wrought imaginations 
when they simply went away like ordinary mortahi. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Tb^ only consolation we can ofi*er those who are 
still wearily "climbing up the ever-climbing wave," 
Is, that they must "learn to suffer and to wait" — 
undl some one compiles a new dictionary with a 
fresh supply of superlatives. 

But it has been profoundly remarked that "all 
things have an end." The operatic season has end- 
ed. There were several benefits, in accordance with 
the scriptural doctrine which teaches us that "unto 
him that hath shall be given, hut from him that hath 
not shall be taken awsy even that which he hath." 
There was a gala night or two, and the opera was 
over. The Sanitary Fair is over alsa The heaving 
tide of life is settling back to its level, but thinking 
people recognize that it is a higher level than before. 
A decided advance in the Art culture of Chicago has 
been made within the last two months. The Fair 
brought here a collection of paintings by many of 
the best American artists. Sculpture has been ably 
if not very* largely represented by Miss Hosmer's Ze- 
nobia, and some of the lesser works of Palmer. Ar- 
chitecture has achieved a triumph in the completion 
of the Opera House, which^if not the finest in the 
world, a point upon which we are not qualified to 
judge, never having seen "the world," is certainly a 
model of convenience, taste and beauty, - in other 
words a "representative Opera House." Music has 
asserted its power by commanding the time and re- 
sources of the people to a remarkable degree for a 
season of two months. We have listened to the mas- 
terpieces of Mozart, Auber, Gounod, Donizetti, Bel- 
lini and Verdi, interpreted by such artists as Zucchi, 
Kellogg, Morensi, Ortolani, Bellini, Mazzoleni, Su- 
sini, Massimiliani, and Lotti. 

If we have not a generally cultivated taste for art, 

we certainly have for fashion, which, practically 

amounts to very much the same thing in supporting 

the Opera, indeed, perhaps, to rather more. Taste in 
itself IS eminently unproductive. People who have 
no castles of their own, build themselves "castles in 
Spain," and fill their-souls with beauty, which costs 



little in money, and has no disposition to take unto 
itself wings and fly away. But they are rarely able 
to pay for the beauty that is in other people's souls. 
Idealism is expensive, but idealists seldom pay for 
it. Fashion, however, has a wonderful power in the 
adaptation of means to ends. It has a keen eye to 
the good things of this world, and usually the where- 
withal to get them, which after all is very convenient. 
If money will not buy appreciation, it will buy some- 
thing that cultivates it, and so in the end fashion is 
really the good genius of artists. With us it serves 
very well as a scafTolding, until the glorious temple 
of Art shall have built itself a more solid foundation 
in the hearts of the people. 

Alton Grat. 



Orphbus Musical Society. — We had no room 
in our lest to speak of the delightful Soiree at Chick- 
ering's Rooms, on the evening of Jane 8. It was 
truly refreshing to the social room full of invited 
guests, in the musical dearth that has followed the 
Festival. The Club still holds its own under the 
able directorship of Mr. Krbibsuann, and the part- 
songs were* sung with spirit, delicacy and perfect 
unity. These were : "Abendruhe" by Hauptmann, 
'^Rdterlust,** (Gade) ; "/a der Feme," and "Das 
Lieben biingt gross* Frend** (Robert Franz) ; **Dqs 
Vdglein im Wald/' (Durner), "Ich Hebe was fein ist," 
(Marschner); "Wohinf" ZollnerJ, "Huts dieh,** 
(Girschner) ; and a very clever, droll burlesque on 
the "Carnival of Venice," by Gen^. Messrs. Dresbl 
sne Lbonard played the slow movement and finale 
of quite an old-fashioned Concerto in £ flat, for two 
pianos, by Mozart. Mr. Kreissmann sang with his 
usual fine artistic feeling a couple of songs by Frans 
and Schumann. But the freshest and most enjoy- 
able feature of the evening was three Arias from 
Mozsrt's operas, sung with accompaniment for two 
pianos arranged from the orchestral score by Mr. 
Dresel, and with such consummate skill that al- 
mq^t all that the orchestral parts contain was there. 
In Leporello's "MadaminaT* you seemed actually 
to hear the orchestra, and the air was sung with de- 
lightful unction by Mr. SchraubstaedAir. The 
other two were from the SeragUo: a bass recitative and 
air in the part of Osmyn, the jailor, sung by Mr. 
Lang BRFXLDT, end one of the most profoundly tender 
and beautiful tenor songs to be found in Mozart's 
operas, too little known among us,Belmont's apostro^ 
phe to Costanza, which gave scope to Mr. Kreiss. 
menu's best powers. We trust these real gems of 
song, with such accompaniment, will become well 
known next winter. 

To Contributors.— We cannot print any con- 
tribution unless we know the name of the writef. 
This neccssar}' rule has deprived us of the pleasure 
of printing more than one good article. 

Mendelssohn Musical Institute. — Our read- 
ers who have been interested by reports from Mr. 
Oliver's excellent school, will be gratified to hear 
of its continued prosperity. Its tnrentyeighth term 
has just closed another year of unexpected success in 
our city, during which fifteen out of forty-eight pu- 
pils have graduated, many of whom now occupy, or 
are about to occupy, positions of importance as teach- 
ers in seminaries or towns in various parts of the 
country. By special request of a majority of the pu- 
pils, no time has been devoted to preparation for a 
publib exhibition of the skill they have attained, and 

the teachers of the Institute, entirely satisfied with 
the evidence of public appreciation afforded by a 
goodly share of patronage, willingly accede to their 
wishes. The next term commences Oct. 5. 

Rossini's "Barbiere" has lately been given in Lon- 
don by Adelina Patti, Mario nnd Ronconi ; and the 
London Times says that "no other such representa- 
tives of the characters of Rosina, Almaviva and Figaro 
have existed within the memory of the present gener- 
ation." Of Patti the Times adds : 

"Happily, though petted, Mile. Patti is by no 
means spoiled. This is apparent in the progress she 
is continually making, ao lyric comedian at present 
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on the boards tries harder to perfect herself— to make 
herself mistress, in short, of all the requirements in- 
dispensable to her recognition as an artist of the first 
class. Natare has not only boantifallj prorided her 
with the physical means, bat also with the rare gift 
of original genias. She can not only master with in- 
credible ease whatever is set down for her, but invent 
for herself. A more charmingly piquant, graceful, 
and refined assumption than her Ro$ina conld hardly 
be imagined. 

We think there is no exaggeration in what is said 

above of the three artists in the "Barbiere," for wo 

heard them sing it in London four years ago. 

A biography of Schubert, published abroad, in- 
cludes many extracts from his diary, like the follow- 
ing: 

"1824. From the deepest recesses of my heart do I 
hate that one-sidedness which causes so many poor 
wretches to believe that only the particular occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged is the best, and that 
all the rest are nothing. One beauty shonld accom- 
pany man through life— that is love — ^bnt the lustre 
of his enthusiasm for this should brighten everything 
else.** 

"27th March. There is no one who understands 
the sorrow of another, and no one who understands 
the jov of another. We always fancy we go to some 
one else, and wo go only by his side. O torment for 
him who knows this !" 

"My productions in music spring from my under- 
standing and from my sorrow ; those which my sor- 
rows alone created appear to please the world most." 

Thb Central Pabk, in New York, is certainly 
a great fact in the ssathetic, and to some extent the 
musical, culture of the people. Is it not pleasant to 
picture to oneself a scene like this described in the 
Tribune % 

The fourth concert of the season was given at the 
Park on Saturday afternoon, by the Central Park 
Band, under the direction of H. B. Dodworth. The 
selections were well made, and creditably rendered, 
to an assembly far too vast to enjoy the music ; thou- 
sands wandering off in rarious directions, lounging 
on the ggus, bo&ting on the lake, looking at the (at 
present) rery diminutive zoologioal collection, taking 
the air in carriages, feeding the swans, panaking of 
ices, and luxuriating in modes too numerous to men- 
tion. The day was charming, a delicious breese 
springing; up about the lime of the concert, and con- 
tinuinsr until long after sunset. The sky was as so(^ 
and blue as the eye of Laura di Noves iMsnding over 
the passionate sonnets of Petrarch ; the air was 
balmy and delicious as the blooming vales of Anda- 
lusia. The heavens seemed to kiss the earth, and 
each to glow with new beauty bom of the dear caress. 
Little was left to desire physically as one sat on the 
benches or reclined on the sraooth.sward ; the zephyrs 
stirring the leaves or playing in his hair ; the eye 
resting on the broad, sweet, green shade — a grateful 
oasii in the brick and mortar desert of the city — with 
a full and exquisite sense of repose ; the soft, melan- 
choly music of Schubert or the vivacious, haf-intoxi- 
eating strains of Strauss floating and throbbing 
thro'ugh the atmosphree into the melody-awakened 
heart with a semi-volnptuons, semi-spiritual influence. 
Thousands of citisens and strangers were theVe on 
foot and in vehicles of all kinds. Brilliant toilets 
and lovely faces beamed from the carriages and along 
the promenades. Every man, woman and child 
looked happy under the Tuscan sky of rose-fragrant 
June. The* toils, the cares and anxieties of life were 
forgotten for those few hours which were surrendered 
quite to the tranquility and pleasure of the radiant 
scene. We were glad to ohmrve among the throng, 
a large representation of the mechanical and laboring 
class, who had come there with their wives and sweet- 
hearts and children to breathe a little fresh air, and 
gain an opportunity to preserve through their next 
week of toil a pleasant memory and a sweet antici- 
pation of joys to be mnewed. . Our glorious Park is 
what it was designed to be — a resort for the people at 
large ; a place of rest and recreation for the poor and 
humble, who have not the means to seek Saratoga 
or the sea-shore, the quiet nooks of the country, and 
the cool shelter of the mounuin retreats. The Park 
generally, but especially on such occasions as Satur- 
day, represents the heterogeneous homogeneity (if 
we may use the expression) of the Republic, and 
particularly the metropolitan and cosmopolitan char- 
acter of New York. 

Fashionable women, flashing with jewels and brave 
with immaculate toileu, rustle against the plain robes 
of artizan's wives and day-laborers' daughters. 
Broadway dandies, who give what little mind they 



have to their sartorial adornment, come in contact 
with the threadbare coat and the over-worn panta- 
loons of the small tradesman or burly stevedore, who 
does not care a fig for modes, and never heard of Ls 
Follet in all his life. AH ranks, grades, phases of 
society are found at the Park : and they who believe 
everyrM>dy is out of town have but to visit the vicin- 
itv of Fiftv-ninth street, to discover their mistake. 
The Park is indeed, a grand social maelstrom, where 
personal distinction is for the time being lost, and 
pretentious individuality swallowed up. 

There must have been at least, 20,000 to 25,000 
people scattered over the Park on Saturday ; but in 
that large crowd there was no disturbance, do viola- 
tion of order, no transgression whatever. 

Verily we are encouraged to believe the Amepcan 
people-are growing civilized, and that in the course of 
time, wo can assemble together and enjov ournelves 
rationally without manifesting any disposition to put 
our National irreverence into practice, and do what 
we ought not to do just for that reason. We are 
graduallv though steadily gaining in repose, at least 
externally : we are slowly learning to rid ourselves 
of the fever that hums our lives out so early ; wears 
g^dnally disciplining ourselves into self-containment 
and augmenting our discipline without losing our 
strength. As a country we need rest, and we are 
taking it more than we used, and will take more and 
more because we have so magnificent a place to seek 
and find it as the Central Park. 

Mr. L. H. Southard. — We clipped the follow- 
ing from the Transcript of May 30th, but in the 
crowd of other matters it was overlooked. Mr. 
Southard is one of our best musicians, as well as 
a tried pianist. 

CoiroBRT iir RoxBURT. — The production of 
original musical works is always a matter of interest, 
since it is seldom that we are able to welcome the 
advent of a composer of genius. In spite of the vast 
number of published pieces, there are fewei* oricina* 
tors of ideas in public probably, than in any of the 
arts. Mr. L. H. Southard, we'll known in this city 
some years ago, and who has now returned after 
nearlv three years' military iervi<*e, gave a concert at 
the Monnt Pleasant chnrch on Wednesday evening 
last. He was ably sustained by the choir, aided by 
several •distinguished amateurs. The programme 
was finely arranged, and erery portion of it enjoy- 
able ; but the chief interests centered in the few origi- 
nal compositions of the conductor. We have not 
space for description or analysis, but only to say in 
gei^eral that they display creative powers of a high 
order and are full of sentiment, fervor, taste and 
leamine. They should be heard in a wider cirde, as 
they will be sooner or later- 

WoHCBSTBR, Mass.— The Palladium of June 
14th savs : 

W. Eugene Thayer, of Boston, gave a concert at 
Mechanics Hall on the ereninor of the 7th instant, 
assisted by Miss Annie Cary, Miss Ix>ise Adams. Mr. 
J. P. Draper, vocalists, and Mr. Joseph Sharland, 
pianist. Among the best of the performances were 
Mr. Thayer's playing of Boch's great Fugue in G 
Minor, the beautiful Sonata of Mendelssohn, No. 8. 
in A, and the Tiarghetto from Beethoven's Second 
Svmphony. Mr. Thayer also performed one of his 
"Idyls of the Rose," and an Improvisation. The 
Organ had long been silent, the player was on ilie 
eve of departure for Europe and study, and the con- 
cert was most favorably received. The other per- 
formers acquitted themselves well. Miss Cary sang 
in her best manner, and Miss Adams' voice and sing- 
ing were an agreeable surprise. With our Hall and 
Organ, we should oftenv hear similar concerts. The 
"minstrels" have nearly usurped the former of late. 
Happily, the "black clowd" cannot overshadow the 
Org<tn as well 1 * 

Another concert on the Worcester Organ was given 
on the i7th of June, by Mr. H. B. Danforth, who 
played Bach's Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Overture to Tdl, and Batiste's "Thunder Storm" 
Fantasia. 

A Concert— "Grand" of course — was to be given 
on the 28th ult. by Mr. F. Zittbrbart, of New 
York, a graduate of the Conservatory of Dresden. 
Mr. Zitterbart (how shall we translate the queer 
name 1 Shakos-beard ? Wizzle-whiskers ?) is a 
pianist, of what stamp will appear from his selections : 
"Grand Fantasia from Dinorah ;" Grand Valse de 
Concert from Faust ; Fantasia : "Pearl Shower," 
(original.) Worcester seems favored with thunder 
storms this season. 
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PHMUh«4 byOllvar Dlts^ii U, C: 

Vooal« with Piano Aocompanlment. 

rosy mom. Song. Aht. 30 

How f air art thou 1 ( Wie sch5n hist du.) Weidt, 30 

Two capital Oermaa songs. 
Earth, the beautiful Earth for me. S, Glover, 30 
OlovOT has Binsieally nndwid a fluo pooCto Mam, 
aod ot eonno tho muiio li good. 
Could I be near my boy 1 M. KdUir, 30 

A twMt, affeetionata ballad, with mutle, perha]^, 
a Uttle bottcr than the avnogo. 

1 always feared a married life. 40 
Gentle flower, can'st thorn tell. 30 
My own native vale. 80 

ThfM songs flpom "Lsvs^ Baasom,*' by Button. 
Thb op«n contains a nnmbcr of 0XOoU«nt songs, of 
whieh the above three o^ good spedmcns. 
Thou who searchest the depths of the heart (Dio, 
che leggi in fondo all' alma). Petrelh, 75 

Of rbe ehoraeter ot the gieaftsr opem filsees. kmff, 
onddlflealt, bni more worthy of pnetiee on that 
account, •• one rises by eneh pmetioe n ea r er to the 
higher ranks of vocoUets. 
The lorely laai o' Inverness. (Die holde Magd 
Ton Inverness). Beeihooen, 90 

Words by Bams. The arasle very moonlhl, hat— 
Beethoven wrote It. 
Celestial Hope. Tenor Solo and Quartet. Arr. 
from Beethoven by A. Ikivenport, 50 

This Is the lest of the aeries of quartets, whiah Bfr. 
D. has, with fine taste and skill, "sepoiated from a 
secnlor to a acred nie.*' They ore all good, end ore 
oeoeptoble additions to choir mnsioel Uterotnre. 

My heart and hand are ihine. (Mir ist so wnn- 
derbar). "Fidelio." 60 

The eelebrafeed quartet, in which Leonore,i0rith M or- 
oellina and her Ihtber, end the raetic lover, take poii. 
Not rery dUBcolt Ibr common slngeis. 



Inatrtunental. 

Fragment of the Allegretto of BeethoTon's 7th 

Symphony. Arranged by BatisU for Organ. 60 
Fragment of Finale and Adagio, of Beethoven's 

9th Symphony. Arranged by Batiste, 7b 

Fragment ot the Allegretto of Beethoven's 8th 
Symphony, arr. for organ by Batiste. 50 

These pieces must, ofnecemlty, be good, considering 
the author and Uie mrvsnger. DUBcult, bnl not ez- 
trenmly so. 
SonaU in F. Four hands. DiahelU, 75 

TSaehen,.in the habit of adng Diahelli'i dnet^ 
think very highly of them. They ore very **p1aya- 
ble," hare no awkward places In them, bat the fingers 
go over them eaally and naturally. As there is no 
better practice fbr papile than duet playing, practical 
teochere will be glad to try thb and the other pieces. 
Barber of Seville. Fhqiasle Brillante. 

/. Leyback, 1.00 
A brilliant opera, and a good '"vorlatlonist** pvt 
together, ore pretty oertiln to bring out a sparkling 
piece, fry It. 
Pas Redouble. Morceau Brillante. Sidney Smitk, 75 
Smiths mnale has been already deecribcd as very 
sweet as well as teilUant. A fine piece. 
Operatic Pot-pourri. 

II Trovatora. Piano and Violin. Eickberg. 7& 

TraTiato. " " " 75 

Mr. BIchbetg eontlnnes his good work, and here 

proridee acceptable practice Ibr lovers of the violin 

and of operas. 

The dream. Piano and Violin. J. F. Spauldiny, 75 

Love's messengers. Walti. A,Birgfiid. 50 

Cherry ripe. Galop; J. Oassidy, 85 

Love's whispers. Song without words. r.<fe flam. 50 



If osra BT MAiL.~Mnslc la sent by natl, the expense being 
two eente for every four onnoee, or fraction thereof, Peraons 
at a distance will find the eonreyance a earing of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
donble these rates. 
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The Handel Festival at Sydenham. 

[From NoTello'8 Uaalcal Time*.] 

The real love for the sacred coinpositions of the 
preat masters — even of our own Handel — amongst 
the middle classes is of very recent date. When 
we remember the state of i{;norance on the sub- 
ject, even at the time the "Oratorio Concerts" 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres 
were first projected ; when the "Ancient Con- 
certs" attempted feebly to uphoUI the cause to 
the exclusive few, and the Royal Society of Mu- 
siciaDfl gave its performance of the "Messiah/' as 
the sacred musical event of the year, it must be 
obvious that some extraordinary influence must 
have been exerted to effect so important a change 
in so short a period. 

That this g^reat }>ower was the establishment 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society can scarcely be 
for a moment doubted. Founded in the year 
1832, it commenced its operations in the Lower 
Hall, Exeter Hall, creeping; gradually into no- 
tice for the first few years, until in 1836 the first 
performance of the Society took place in the 
Large Hall ; and from that date, it may be said 
to have formed one of the institutions of the 
country, spreading a love for sacred music not 
only throughout England, but indirectly incitinnr 
musical enthusiasts in the colonies to form similar 
Societies for the performance of works which had 
been sealed to the masses for years. 

The statistics of the performances given by this 
Society in the recently published report, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as showing the relative 
popularity of the composers whose works have 
been given. It is stated that since 1836, 463 
concerts have taken place in Exeter Hall. Of 
these 468 concerts, 281 (or half the entire num- 
ber) have been devoted to the Oratorios and 
other important works of Handel. Mendelssohn's 
compositions have formed either the entire or 

f)rincipal feature of 132 concerts; and it has been 
ately seen that the sacred music of Spohr (!) is 
(ikely at length to take as permanent a pi ace in the 
Society's repertoire as the works of either the 
composers already mentioned. 

But in tracing the cause of the widely spread 
love for sacred music, it must be remembered 
that Novello's cheap series of Oratorios not only 
supplied the demand which was caused by the 
constant performance of these works, but actually 
created a public of its own, by circulating, at the 
price of a common-place ballad, the entire Ora- 
torios amongst the audience ; so that, not only 
were they enabled to follow every note during 
the representation of the works, but a library of 
standard sacred compositions was almost nncon- 
sciously formed in thousands of homes, leading in 
a short time to the establishment of private and 
public choral societies, which have increased and 
strengthened year by year. 

Although the influence of the Sacred Harmon- 
ic Society has been extremely beneficial to the 
cause of sacred music from its formation in 1832, 
there can be little doubt that its power has been 
enormously increased since Mr. Costa has taken 
the direction of its affairs. Not only has he la- 
bored hard to give the greatest effect to all the 
performances of the Society, but his indefatigable 
exertions in training a permanent choir, availa- 
ble at any moment to undertake the most ab- 
struse compositions, cannot be too highly com- 
mended ; and although it must have been long 
considered a reproach that London had no peri- 
odical musical Festival, like Birmingham, Nor- 
wich, Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, we 
question whether this slur would even now have 
been effectually removed, had it not been for the 
personal energy and perseverance of Mr. Costa. 

The experiment of a Handel Festival was gent- 
ly tried in 1857, at the Crystal Palace ; for with 



such an enormous outlay, it was necessary tofoel 
the way very gradually before the Sacred Har- 
monic Society committed itself boldly to a trien- 
nial performance. The success of the undertak- 
ing, however, was so decisive that all doubt upon 
the matter was at once dispelled ; and the per- 
formances of '69 and *C2 have amply proved that 
the result may now be confidently relied upon. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace having so 
energetically co-operated with the Sacred Har- 
monic So<;iety in carryinjr out all the minute de- 
tails connected with the Festival, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that this triennial musical meet- 
ing should take place in a building so admirably 
adapted to accommodate the thousands of people 
who are attracted by so magnificent a perform^ 
ance. No doubt, acoustics has its fixed laws, 
which cannot be put aside by any amount of en- 
thusiasm ; but a demonstration of so gigantic a 
nature requires a building of commensurate pro* 
portions; and we may conscientiously say that 
everything has been done on the present occa- 
sion to remedy the defects inseparable from the 
performance of such an enormous body of voices 
in a space not originally constructed for music. 
The programme lately issued by the Crystal Pal- 
ace Company tells us that it has taken three 
Festivals to complete the great orchestra, with 
its vast roof twice the diameter of the dome of 
St. Paul's ; and that the number of executants 
falls little short of four thousand ; statistics which 
must at once prove that the immense area requir- 
ed for the present Festival can be found nowhere 
but at the Crystal Palace, where beauty of struc- 
ture, light and air, combine to give a cheerfulness 
to the scene which could never be found in a 
metropolitan concert-room, however colossal 
might be its dimensions. Without pausing to 
consider whether these periodical Festivals should 
be exclusively devoted to the compositions of 
Handel — a question, however, which we think 
worthy of consideration — there can be little doubt 
that, admitting the fact, the selection made for 
the three days' performance is the very best that 
could be devised. The Messiah^ that deeply 
religious poem, which must ever retain its place 
in all English musical Festivals, has a right to 
take the lead, not only at the head of Handel's 
works, but at the head of all performances where 
sacred music is to form the distinguishing feature. 
Tlien for the next great Oratorio, which shall 
prove how masses of individuals can unite under 
one directing mind to interpret the most gigantic 
specimens of choral writing ever conceived, no 
work can be found like Israel in Egypt, a compo- 
sition, the intricate beauties of which the Sacred 
Harmonic Society may certainly claim to have 
educated the people to appreciate. The middle 
day between the performances of these two Ora- 
torios is devoted to a selection from the works of 
Handel, in which, in addition to the compositions 
which the general public always expects to hear, 
several pieces not so well known are given, with 
the intention of showing the universality of the 
composer's genius.- The day fixed for this selec- 
tion, the 28th of June, being the anniversary of 
Her Majesty's Coronation, the great Coronation 
Anthem, Zadok the Priest, appropriately forms 
a portion of the performance. 

FIRST DAY, (MONDAY, JUNE 26. "MESSIAH.** 

Of the general execution of this Oratorio on 
the opening day of the Festival it would be im- 
possible to speak too highly. Few persons would 
go to the Handel Festival to pass a severe criti- 
cal judgment on the solos — the immense space 
necessary for the due eiTect of the choruses pre- 
venting even the finest voices from reaching the 
auditors with sufficient tone to satisfy the ear — 
but many of the principal airs were on this occa- 



sion given with more success than we remember 
at any similar performance at the Crystal Palace. 
Mile. Adelina Patti had already shown at the 
Birmingham Festival how much real feeling she 
possessed for tiered music ; and although the im- 
mense area at Sydenham seems to demand the 
power of Mile. Titiens, we had in its place a sim- 
plicity and purity of vocalization admirably adapt- 
ed to the devotional melodies of the Messiah. 
That calmness and freedom from the slightest 
tinge of theatrical effect, which can only be ob- 
tained by constant practice in Oratorios, could 
scarcely, perhaps, at present be expected from 
one who nightly wins the most enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations of approval from the audience at the 
Royal Italian Opera ; but we have hope in her 
future, for versatility — which is the surest sign of 
a gre.rit artist — is possessed in an eminent degree 
by Mile. Paiti, and we have little doubt that she 
may eventually achieve a name as great in sa- 
cred, as she has already done in secular music. 

The florid portions of the air "Rejoice greatlv" 
were thrown ofi with the ease to which Mile. 
Patti has accustomed us ; but the words "and he 
shall speak peace unto the heathen," seemed 
wanting in that deep feeling which is required as 
a contrast. In the beautiful air "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth," passing over the hesitation in 
one bar, she sang in her very best style, and with 
an expression that proved she had thoroughly 
studied the meaning of the words. As an ac- 
knowledged favorite of the public, she was receiv- 
ed with the warmest applause ; and never did an 
artist more conscientiously strive to win it. Mad- 
ame Lemmens- Sherrington was eminently suc- 
cessful in her solos, her clear voice penetrating 
every portion of the concert-room. The soprano 
solo, "Take his yoke upon you," (which forms the 
second verse of "He shall feed his flock''^ was 
most exquisitely delivered ; and we can scarcely 
say, in the trial of strength between contralto and 
soprano — which it appears this song is always in 
future to be — whether Madame Sainton Dolby 
or Madame Sherrington bore off the palm. The 
air "How beautiful are the feet" was most chaste- 
ly rendered by Madame Sherrington ; and the 
recitati\cs which fell to her share were carefully 
and earnestly sung. Madame Sainton-Dolby is 
so well known as a practised and thoroughly com- 
petent singer in sacred music that we need only 
say that she gave the whole of the contralto mu- 
sic in her usual admirable stvle, especially the 
air "He was despised," which lies excellently 
within her register ; and the bass air, "But who 
may aWde," which it now seems the universal 
custom to give to a contralto, • The principal 
tenor part in the Messiah seems so identified with 
Mr. Sims Reeves, that a great performance of 
the Oratorio would appear almost incomplete 
without him. There are few. singers who have so 
thoroughly caught the Handelian feeling as Mr. 
Reeres, as his delivery of the opening recitative 
and air "Comfort ye," and "Every valley" will 
amply prove, even to those whose memory can 
carry them back to the best days of Braham. His 
recitative is as fine a specimen of pure Englisli 
elocution as we ever listened to ; and as he does 
not allow himself to be betrayed into the fatal 
error of displaying his voice it the expense of the 
composer, tne listener is never checked in that 
devotional feeling which Handel's music, purely 
interpreted, never fails to produce. As an in- 
stance of the manner in wnich he reserves his 
Yoicefor the power which is iniperatively called 
for, we may instance the air "Thou shalt break 
them," in which the words "Thou shalt dash them 
in pieces like a potter's vessel" were declaimed 
with a force which proves that the upper notes of 
his register are fully at his command whenever 
he requires them. Mr. Santley's fine voice was 
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heard to f^reat advantage in the Tigorous air 
**Why do the nations;" and Mr. Weisa sang care- 
fully the recitative and air **For behold dark- 
ness," and "The people that walked," but with a 
tameness which too often mars some of his best 
vocal efforts. The playing of Mr. Harper in the 
trumpet obbligato of the air "The trumpet shall 
sound" (sung by Mr. Santley), was as usual one 
of the features of the Oratorio ; but we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the omission of the second 
p^rt of this air, in B minor, thoroughly settled 
though it may be by custom. We have a recol- 
lection of its performance in its entire state at the 
Hereford Festival ; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that Handel knew what he meant best. 

The chorus singing was, on the whole, so uni- 
formly good, that we should do an injustice to Mr. 
Costa were we not to award him unqualified 
praise for his exertions. That a certain amount 
of unsteadiness is occasionally apparent to the 
listeners is not to be wondered at whttn we con- 
sider that, were it even possible to make four 
thousand people go together like a machine, it 
would be utterly impossible for such accuracy to 
reach the audience. Such gigantic effects as can 
be gained by the united efforts of an enormous 
body of voices, therefore, must be accepted as a 
compensation for that precision which might be 
gained in a smaller space ; and, viewed in this 
light, we question whether such chorus singing 
has ever been heard before. The first chorus, 
"And the glory of the Lord," was a marvel of 
musical organization ; and, indeed, was one of 
the most perfect specimens of choral singing in 
the Oratorio. The subjects were given by the 
several departments of the choir with immense 
precision ; and the altos, especially, were remark- 
ably firm throughout. The value of mere num- 
bers in Handel's grandest choruses was never 
perhaps more fully shown than in "For unto us a 
child IS bom." Familiar as this is to an English 
audience, the effect is always equally grand and 
impressive ; and, with the exception of its per- 
formance at the last Birmingham Festival, — a 
sensation which still lingers in our memory — we 
have never heard it so well sung. Whether Mr. 
Costa, with the huge mass of executants before 
him, found it impossible to adhere to his usual 
method of whispering the opening part, and re- 
serving all power for the words "Wonderful, 
Counsellor," or whether he has thought better of 
it, and kept operatic effects for the Opera-house, 
we know not ; but certainly the chorus was im- 
mensely improved by followmg the score as Han- 
del wrote it. An enthusiastic encor«,which could 
not be resisted, rewarded the choir for ^his fine 
performance. The "Hallelujah" Chorus was 
given with extraordinary vigor and precision ; 
and, indeed, the choral forces were thoroughly 
efiicient throughout the entire work, every point 
being taken up with a firmness which could only 
be obtained by a perfect system of training, and 
a resolution to yield implicit obedience to the 
conductor. Previous to the Oratorio, the Na- 
tional Anthem was excellently sung, first by the 
Soprani, then by the Alti, and afterwards in full 
chorus. 

A demonstration on so gigantic a scale as this 
Festival is not to be judged solely in a musical 
point of view. I.«ooking from the vast orchestra, 
filled with the most talented executants from all 
parts of the kingdom, we behold an immense area, 
in which every available space is occupied by an 
audience, whose attention is as much rivetted on 
the music as those whose duty it is to interpret it. 
No ardent worshipper of the art should underrate 
the significance of such a fact. The love of Han- 
del's Oratorios has sunk deeply into the hearts of 
English people ; and the Messiah is so regarded 
as an earnest outpouring of Christian joy and 
hopefulness that those who listen feel that thev 
are participators in the realization of the work 
itself: and hence a bond of union is established 
between audience and artists. Thus indeed 
should it ever be with the undying creations of 
genius; for, as true religion makes converts 
wherever its pure doctrines are felt, so should true 
art draw within its magic influence the sympa- 
thies of the people, until all are made to feel that 



the worship of such works should be not partial, 
but universal. 

SECOND DAY. MISCELLANEOUS. 
(From the London Tlmos.) 

The performances began with selections from 
Saul, an oratorio composed three yeai*s earlier 
than Messiah^ and conipriifing, as those who at- 
tend the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Socie- 
ty are aware, some of Handel's noblest choral 
pieces. First there was the introduction to the 
first part — the "Epinicion," or song of triumph, 
for the victory over Goliath and his armies ; next 
the scene wh«*re the deeds of Saul and David are 
conjointly celebrated by the Israelites; next 
David's prayer for Saul ; next, the choral 
apostrophe to "Envy ;" and lastly, the "Dead 
March." The selection was altogether suitable 
and effective — containing a reasonable admixture 
of choruses with solo recitatives and airs. The 
choru?, "How excellent is Thy name !", the semi- 
chorus, "Along the monster atheist strode" — so 
full of character ; and the chorus, "Tlie youth in- 
spired by Thee, O Lord," ending with a bright 
and cheerful "Hallelujah" (the Epinicion) formed 
one piece of music, connected together by the so- 
prano solo, "An infant raised by Thy command," 
sung yesterday by Mile. Parepa. Then the sin- 
)fonia and semi-chorus, "a carillons,** "Welcome, 
welcome, mighty King," with full chorus, on the 
same theme, "David his ten thousands slew," in- 
terspersed with recitatives for Michal and Saul 
(Mile. Parepa and Mr. Santle}), formed anoth- 
other, in a more directly jubilant vein. Then 
the air, "O Lord, whose mercies," when David 
prays for Saul, whom he i^ about to console and 
divert with the music of the harp (admirably 
sung by Madame Sainton Dolby, and loudly ap- 
plauded), imparting a graver coloring, which in 
the wonderfully impressive chorus, "Envy, eldest 
born of hell !" was deepened into a gloom border- 
in<r un the terrible. This and the incomparable 
"Dead March" were, strange to say, though the 
most sombre, precisely the parts which in yester- 
day's selection from Saul created the most mark- 
ed sensation. The chorus was sung, the march 
played, in perfection. Both were encored and 
both repeated. 

Next to Saul came Samson^ which may be said 
to tread on the heels of Messiah^ having, with the 
exception of three pieces — including the air "Let 
the bright Seraphim," and the chorus, "Let the 
celestial concerts," not originally forming part of 
the work — been completed about six weeks later. 
Both these added pieces were included yesterday, 
preceded, however, by the pathetic air of Sam- 
son's father, Manoah — "How willing my pater- 
nal love"— confided to Mr. Santley, who has 
rarely sung with more genuine and artistic ex- 
pression. Great as the sensation produced at the 
rehearsal by Mile. Adelina Patti*s facile and 
brilliant execution of "Let the bright Seraphim" 
(trumpet, Mr. T. Harper), it was exceeded yes- 
terday. There is nothing left for us to add to our 
previous description of this performance, one of 
the most faultless, as well as one of the most strik- 
ing, we can recall : nor shall we attempt to des- 
cribe its effect. Enough that a repetition was 
demanded from all sides; and that again the 
voice and the trumpet made music together to the 
intense satisfaction of the entire audience. The 
ingenious, grand, and truly picturesque chorus, 
"Let their celestial concerts all unite" — a splen- 
did aflertbought of the inspired composer — made 
a glorious climax to the brief and welcome selec- 
tion from his Samson. 

To Samson succeeded two pieces from the pas- 
toral serenata, entitled Acis and Galatea^ woi^s 
by Gay, a better poet than it was often Handel's 
good fortune to find as co-lahorer, and performed 
at Cannons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos — 
for whom it had been expressly written, in 1721, 
about twenty years earlier than the Messiah, 
These pieces were the respective love songs of 
Acis and Polynheme, the "star-struck" shepherd 
and the formidable giant, co-aspirants for the fa- 
vors of the beautiful Galatea (who, by the way, 
might have been allowed to complete the picture 
with "Hush, ye pretty warbling choir"). Mo- 
I zart himself never surpassed "Love in her eyes 



sits playing ;" while, with "Ruddier than the 
cherry," nothing we know of can be compared, 
seeing that no other composer has set to music 
the burning passion of a Cyclops able to annihi- 
late his rivals by hurling rocks at them. How 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. are accustomed 
to give these very oppositely-conceived love songs 
it is unnecessary to remind our musical ij^aders. 
The first, which breathes the very breath of ten- 
der melo<ly, affording the usual tranquil pleasure: 
the last, all fierceness and impetuosity, raised the 
usual enthusiasm and was unanimously called for 
again. 

The epithalamium for Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, "May no rash intruder" — the "Nightin- 
gale Chorus," as it has been named, on account of 
a peculiarly characteristic feature in the orches- 
tral aeconipaniments, one of the most popular 
things in Solomon — which came next in onler, 
was so well sung, and the pianissimo, at the pas- 
sage — 

'* Ye tpphrrtt, itoft brmthfof , their slnmber prolonj;, 
While uighUDgRlefl lull them to sleep with their aong"— 

sustained with such exquisite and unfaltering 
truth of intonation, that it was asked for again, 
and another repetition was thus added to an al- 
ready sufficiently long catalogue. The oratorio, 
Solomon, written in 1748, seven years later than 
the Messiah and Samson, shows, nevertheless, no 
diminution whatever in the viqor of the compos- 
er's powers or the freshness of his melodic inven- 
tion. 

The next piece — the Coronation Anthem, 
"Zadok the Priest," one of four composed for the 
Coronation of George H. and Queen Caroline in 
Westminster Abbey — took ns back again more 
than 20 years (1726j. Few composers can bet- 
ter stand this arbitrary mixing up of epochs than 
Handel; and, as every one had anticipated, "Za- 
dok the Priest" was not only one of the grandest 
and most impressive^ but one of the most com- 
pletely successful performances of the day. 

A selection from Jttdas Maccahctus, the mar- 
tial oratorio intended to celebrate the victory of 
CuUoden ^1746), comprised more than one popu- 
lar air, more than one admired cborns. The 
chaste and devotional "Pious orgies" was given in 
a chaste and devotional style by Mile. Parepa ; 
thefforid "From mighty ijings." was perfectly 
executed by Mile. Adelina Patti ; and the hero- 
ic recitative and air, "Sound an alarm," was 
splendidly declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves. This, 
the last encore, thongh vociferoos and prolonged, 
was the only one not accepted. The choruses, 
"O Father whose almighty power," solemn and 
grand; "We hear, we hear," the response to 
"Sound an alarm ;" and "We never, never will 
bow down," which in power, majesty, and elalxv 
rate contrivance even Handel has rarely surpass- 
ed, were one and all nobly given by the vast com- 
pany of players and singers, whose exertions were 
directed by Mr. Costa with even more than his 
accustomed vigor, decision, and skill ; the richly 
varied and uniformly interesting selection being 
triumphantly brou<rht to a close by an execution 
of the familiar though never hackneved "See the 
conquering hero comes" — solo trio fMesdames 
Adelina Patti, Parepa, and Sainton), semi-cho- 
rus, and full chorus — which was of a piece with 
all that had gone before. As on Monday, the 
concert proceeded from the first chorus to the 
end without an interval of repose. 

To-morrow, Israel %n Bgypl, always the most 
attractive performance of the three, will again 
bring the Handel Festival .to a conclusion. In 
no other oratorio is the gigantic chorus assembled 
together from all parts at these extraordinary 
celebrations heard to such striking and continu- 
ous advantage asin this colossus. 



A Friend of German Music. 

(From the N. Y. Weekly ReTiew). 

We find in the Revue Moderne, one of the 
most excellent publications of France, an article 
entitled "Chats about Music," which offers the 
somewhat novel spectacle of a Frenchman who 
with zeal and understanding has explored the 
sometimes dangerous depths of Gorman music, 
and is not one of the narrow-minded critics whom 
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we meet with almost ever)'where among the for- 
eign reviewers of German music. The author of 
this highly pleasing article is L. Yiardot. 

It ^ in the form of a conversation, which takes 
place at Baden-Baden. The author meets in 
that charming watering-place a Neapolitan gen- 
tleman whom he has seen before in Naples, and 
whosi companion through the mountains he be- 
comes. The Neapolitan confesses that the ever- 
green pine and fir trees, and the splendid mead- 
ows, are pleasant even to Italian eyes : but he 
cannot admire them, because they are part of 
Germany — and he hates Germany too much to 
love her forests. The author replies that Baden 
does not deserve the hatred ot a man who loves 
liberty, as it is full of freedom-loving people ; but 
his friend answers him," **It is all the same ; I 
shall hate the Germans so long as they possess 
Venice." 

"Trae," says the Frenchman, "you do not pos- 
sess Venice, but you have not Rome either ;" and 
he goes on to prove that Germany, by the Refor- 
mation,ha8 rescued all nations from the pope-king 
of the world, and from the rule of the priests : 
and digressing upon the subject of the arts, he 
speaks about the influence which German art has 
had upon Italy. At these words the Italian ex- 
claims : 

"The arts ! the arts ! You want to compare 
German with Italian art ! Albrecht Diirer with 
Raphael ?" 

"Calm yourself," says the Frenchman. "Diir- 
er was in friendly correspondence with Raphael, 
and was the actual teacher of Raphael's best in- 
terpreter. Marc Anton Raimondi, who with the 
same chisel copied the frescos in the Vatican and 
Diirer's works." 

Then he proceeds to state that German art has 
had two beautiful buds, painting and music. 

"Music r exclaims the irate Italian. "Do yoa 
want to take the palm from the country which 
Dante calls 

"II bel paeM ore si saona"? 

Yes, I will take the palm from Italy and give it 
to Germany." 

And then Viardot proves with irresistible logic 
and b^ indisputable facts, that German music is 
superior to Italian music in everv respect. The 
discussion first turns upon the origin of music as 
an art, which the Italian fixes at the time of Pal- 
estrina. 

"Do you know who was Palestrina's teacher ?" 
asks the Frenchman. 

"Flamand Goudimel," replies the Italian. 

"Well, then, and Goqjdimers teacher was Mar- 
tin Lather I That heretic has the honor of hav- 
ing been the father of music, who propagated it. 
It was he who drew it from the priests' cloisters, 
where it was shut up as a part or their parapher- 
nalia. He divested it of tlie Latin language — he 
delivered it from prison, and causing his chorals 
to be sung in German, in the open squares of the 
cities and villages, he made music a free and pop- 
ular art !" 

The friends, af)er a lengthy discussion, agree 
to compare composers of the eighteenth century 
only — of the golden era of music. The Italian 
leads, as in a game of chess, by presenting an of- 
ficer, Benedetto Marcello, to head the van ; but 
he is met by Handel, whose twenty-six oratorios 
are compared lo Marcello's fiAy psalms. Han- 
del's oratorios arc fresh to day, everywhere, 
while Marcello's works are only to be found in 
libraries. The Italian now withdraws Marcello 
and puts Scarlatti in front. The Frenchman 
asks him whether he knows of the inkstand which 
is kept in the Conservatory at Naples. 

"No," replies the Italian. 

"Well — that inkstand has been kept there for 
two centuries, because all the celebrated Italian 
composers from Alessandro to Donizetti have put 
their pens in it. £h bien 1 you take all tnat 
these masters knew, and you will not have a to- 
tal result of wBat one German composer em- 
braced in his mind — and that composer was John 
Sebastian Bach T' 

The Italian had barely heard the name of 
Bach. 

"That is all," says the Frenchman "that you in 
Italy know about him ; and in France he is but 



little more known. He is the legislator of mu- 
sic!" 

The Italian is compelled to withdraw Scarlatti, 
and mentions Boccherini, the inventor of the 
symphony, who however was beaten by Haydn 
with his one hundred and forty symphonies and 
sonatas. Porpora and Pergolese vanish before 
Gluck. "He created the opera, which before 
him was a concert, and which he made a musical 
drama. Piccini is forgotten, but Gluck lives !" 

The Italian then tries Cimarosa, but is answer- 
ed that even Rossini bowed before Mozart, Cim- 
arosa*s contemporary. 

"But Mozart is not a man, he is a host !" 

"Call him Mozart, and you have praised him ! 
A man who in a life of thirty-six years has com- 
posed six hundred pieces. He could have writr 
ten what a proud Spaniard once wrote on his 
coat of arms, which showed a sun rising above 
the stars, and the inscription, *What are they, 
when I rise V " 

The Italian agrees with the Frenchman, but 
mentions Cherubini, the author of operas and 
sacred milsic. 

"True," says the Frenchman, "he is a great 
man, but what do you ever hear of him in Italy ? 
If you want to hear something of Cherubini, you 
have to go to Leipsic, Vienna, or Berlin, and not^ 
to Italy, or to his adopted country, France. And 
against him I match Beethoven : against Cheru- 
bini*s *Medea,' *Lodoiska,' and 'Faniska,' I match 
*Fidelio,* *E{zmont,' and the *Ruins of Athens ;* 
against the 'Messe du Sacre,' the *Missa Solem- 
nis ; against Cherubini's three quartets, seventeen 
by Beethoven, besides six trios, six concertos, 
thirty-two sonatas, and his immortal nine sym- 
phonies." 

The victory of Germany is completed by Carl 
Mirria von Weber,' and the conversation ends 
with a courteous and warm praise of Rossini; and 
now the author says the following true words to 
his friend : 

"What does it matter whether these composers 
have been born on the right or on the lefl side of 
the Alps ? Ail of them are men — all benefac- 
tors of mankind. In almanacs of future times, 
the days of the year will be marked by the names 
of great authors and artists from all nations, and 
Germans and Italians, French, English, Hindoos 
and Americans will be blended in one great fam- 
ily !" 

"Amen !" says the Italian ; and the friends re- 
turn arm-in-arm. 
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London. 

We have for some time, in our collection of foreigh 
musical intelligence, been mainly attentive to what 
was passing on the Continent, letting our resume of 
London music run very much behindhand* We were 
in fiict discouraged by the enormous multitude of 
operas, oratorios, concerts of all sorts, going on there, 
and it seemed a hopeless task to try to report of them. 
We propose now to look back over a period of three 
months or more, and give a brief and general survey 
of the field (at least under its principal aspects), so far 
as we are enabled by perusal of the English musical 
journals. 

Of the Operas, we have indeed already given the 
substance of what was notable up to a recent date, 
and may leave this branch of the subject to take its 
turn again later. The Oratorio societies — ^thongh we 
continually read of performances of the Messiah, Eii- 
jcA, Judtu Maccabana, and Costa's iVaaman,have bent 
all their energies for months past towards the great 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, which took place 
near the end of June, and of which an account will be 
found on our first page. We turn therefore to those 
concerts of classical instrumental music which fill so 
large a space in the musical life of London, and 
which we have so long neglected, beginning with Or- 
chestral Music. 



PHiLBAaMOvio SocnsTT. The 53d season of the 
old classical society began in the latter part of March, 
between which time and the end of June it bad giv- 
en seven concerts, as usual in Hanover Square 
Rooms, and under the direction of England's chief 
musician. Prof. William Stemdale Bennett. Pro- 
grammes true to their old character : always two 
Symphonies (mostly from the old sources), com- 
monly two overtures, a Concerto, and some sprink- 
lings of song. But new things have not been entire- 
ly tabooed, and even Schumann's name is not the 
bugbear that it used to be in that quarter, as we pres- 
ently shall sec. 

The Symphonies of the first concert were Haydn, 
Letter I, and Beethoven, No. 4. The Overtures, 
Weber's 'Rpler of the Spirits," and the •'scholarly 
prelude to Onslow's little-known opera," L* Alcalde 
de la Vega, which, they say, is written strictly in the 
style of Mozart, as if Beethoven never had been bom. 
Spolir's 9th Violin Concerto was played,in a masterly 
manner it would seem, by Herr Ludwig Strauss. 
Miss Louisa Pyne sang things by Auber and by 
Wallace, and Mr. Renwick sang an Aria from 
Sphor's Fauat, 

The second concert was graced by Royalty (Prince 
and Princess of Wales, &c.) Symphonies: Mozart 
in E fiat, Beethoven in G minor. Overtures : Oberon 
and Le Philtre (Auber). Joachim, the master violin- 
ist,play^d Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, and doubt- 
less as no other man could play it. The singers 
were Mme. Emma Heywood, contralto, who sang 
an old air by Rossi, with happy effect, and a duet 
from Spohr's Jessonda with Mme. Parepa (that rival 
of Alboni in dimensions), and the latter sang Non 
paventar, from the "Magic Flute." 

The third concert (May I) began with a fine per- 
formance of the Paotoral Symphony, and closed with 
Mendelssohn's Ruy Bias overture. Mile. Edenska, 
a Russian contralto, from the Imperial Opera at 
Moscow, sang the roroanza from Linda; Mile. Sini- 
co, from Her Majesty's Theatre, Mve Qui la voce, 
and the two combined in Rosstni^s Quia ett Homo, 
The chief attraction, however, is thus described by 
the Musical World : 

This was the new symphony in G minor, written 
expressly for the Philharmonic Concerts by their ex- 
cellent conductor. Professor Stemdale Bennett, and 
produced near the end of last season. Received with 
enthusiasm on the first occasion,.it was still more en- 
thusiastically appreciated now. In the interval be- 
tween the two Philharraobic performances, the sym- 
phony in G minor had been adopted by the celebra- 
ted dewandhaus Conceru in Leipsic, where its com- 
poser, more than 20 years ago, used to play, to oon- 
doct when Mendelssohn played, and to hear his owb 
overtures and other works performed so often and 
with such applause. A composition so original, so 
fresh, spontaneous, and full of genuine musical beauF 
ty, could hardly fail to please an assembly of coooois- 
seurs like the subscribers to the Gewandhaus. The 
work (rains mnch by closer acquaintance. The char- 
acter of the allegro seriosa, the opening moveneal, is 
only so far not svmplionic inasmuch as the customary 
elaborations of the second part, or "free fanieuim," as 
the Germans sometimes call it, is repla^d by a 
wholly independent episode. This episode^ never- 
theless, reappearing unexpectedly near the end, at 
once vindicates its own importance and RMikes clear 
the design of the composer. The movement abennds 
in melody, has quite a romantic tone, and is instru- 
mented with a master hand from one end to the oth- 
er. The succeeding movement, » .r>inmUo with trio 
in the old established form, is as perfect in ks way as 
it is entirely unpretending. The two sections are 
contrasted with great felicity, the brass kistrmoBents 
in the trio giving a wonderful bri^hlness of coloring 
after the quiet repose of the nunmetle. The ron& 
finale is fully as original, fully as spirited, and fully 
as interesting as either of its precursors. The lead^ 
inglhemes are not merely striking, but effectively, 
opposed to each other ; and the movement is coh- 
dncted with a vigor and animation that never flag. 
The finale, in short, has only one fault, and that feiilt 
is its somewhat disproportionate brevitv. If ever 
Professor Bennett can be Induced to develop it, and, 
further, to compose a slow movement for the sym- 
phony, he will bestow still higher importance upon a 
work which, as it stands, is a credit to himself and an 
honor to the English school. 
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The foarth conceit had certainly a great pro- 
gramme: Mozart's "Jupiter" and Mendelssohn's 
"Italian" Symphonies; Weber's Emyanthe, and 
Beethoven's Egmoni Overtarcs ; and Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, played by a virtuoso of the fimt 
class, of good name in the classical concerts of Ger- 
many, Herr Lauterbach. Rare interest attached to 
the vocal pieces, for, says Davison : 

Madame Joachim (wife of the eminent violinist) 
has not only a mezzo soprano voice every tone of which 
is rich and sympathetic, but sings with a style that 
proclaims her an artist bom. GInck's "Che faro 
senxa Eurvdice" ( Orfeo) and Mozart's "Doh ! per 
questo" (La Clemenza di Tito) were ambitious selec- 
tions for a d^tUante, before such an audience as that 
of the Philharmonic Concerts. But Madame Joa- 
chiin, by the refined and expressive manner in which 
she delivered both, established her unquestionable 
right to come forward with such music under any 
circumstances. Notwithstanding a slight nervous- 
ness, quite intelligible under the circumstances, she 
produced an unmistakeable impression. 

Of the fifth concert (tainted perhaps with Schu- 
mannistn f) our MtmccU World friend is silent; here 
is the Ordiestra's report : 

With a programme carefully and richly arranged, 
the Philharmonic Society's fifth concert was further 
interesting inasmuch as Clara Schumann was there 
to expound her husband's Concerto in A minor, and 
there awakened a sensation which proved the leaky 
of the piano loving worM to the queen of the piano. 
Added to Schumann, Mile, de Mnrska foHhed an- 
other strong attraction — an astonishing one. Those 
among the audience who had judged Mile, de Mur- 
ska's capacity in the opera-house seemed yet unpre- 
pared for her concert-capacity. She created a sensa- 
tion such as this year has not yet seen — tijxirore which 
reminded one of the days of a warmer public and 
stronger auditorial passions. It was a wise step the 
directors made in securing the chief attraction of the 
season, for De Murska will become the rage. Pre- 
mising that the performance of Mendelssohn's over- 
ture in C, composed when the maestro was a mere 
lad of 16, was most satisfactory at the hands of the 
Philharmonics, we give the programme : — Symphohy 
CNo. 2) in D minor, Spohr ; Aria, *'Gli angui d'in- 
ferno" (// Flauto Magico ), Mile. lima de Murska, 
Mozart; Concerto in A minor, Mme. Schnmnnn, 
Schumann ; Aria "D'amorsull' nli rosee" (// Trov- 
atore). Mile. lima de Murska, Verdi ; Overture in 
C, CMS.) Mendelssohn ; Symphony in F (No. 8), 
Beethoven; Aria (with variations) Mile. lima de 
Mursks, Proch; Overture [Dif. 2huber/ldte), Mozart. 

There was a worse than Schumann to disturb the 
London orthodoxy at the sixth concert. The name 
of Wagner throws the critics into convulsions ; for 
example, the Orchestra : 

Ten years ago a certain empiric who now, under 
the patronage of a royal hobadehoy, fulminates 
mouthing decrees about his own genius, was conduct- 
or of the London Philharmonic Society. By a natu- 
ral return of the old love which held fust before Wag- 
ner committed artistic infidelity with the future, the 
Society chose his overture to *'Rienzi** for th^ir pihce 
der^sistance on Monday. "Ritnzi" was written long 
ago, before the future and conceit had turned Wag- 
ner's head and fascinated a boy-king in Munich. The 
overture is rough for a room, for brass predominates, 
but the themes are at least in harmonious coloring 
and highly dramatic. 

And one of the daily papers says : 

The band did their best to render Herr Wagner's 
overture comprehensible. There is little in the over- 
ture to Rienzi to puzzle the plainest ear. This com- 
position does not so much belong to the "Music of 
the Future" as to no music at all. When Rienzi was 
composed, Kichard Wagner ,bad not sounded the 
depths of the theoiypi-opbunded in his Oper und 
Drama, and was not quite so mystic and unfathoma- 
ble as in Lohengrin and Tannkauser. The overture to 
Rienzi expresses little, but what it expresses is not 
beyond the reach of common understanding. The 
objection to it is that it is miserable stuff, without 
thought, purpose, or quality of any kind. The won- 
der is that such superlative stufT should have found a 
single director to recommend it. 

The same writer is alarmed at the programme of 
this concert following the example of the "Neto Phil- 
harmonic" in giving only one Symphony (Mozart's 
in D, No. 2) and two Concertos, — and one of those, 
only a Flute Concerto, although so eminent a musi- 
cian as Molique was the composer. The other con- 



certo was a great one, Beethoven's in E flat, for 
piano, played (to an audience "of course, rapt and 
enchanted beyond measure") by Mme. Arabella 
Goddard Davison. The other overture was Beetho- 
ven's to "King Stephen," a rare treat. Mile. Tiet- 
jens being laid up by accident, Mme. Harriers- Wip- 
pem, the charming soprano from the Berlin Opera, 
took her place and sang the Romance of Alice from 
Robert, the Freyschvitz scena, and Mozart's Deh vieni, 
non tardar, exquisitely, by all accounts. 

For the seventh concert (June 26) was announced: 
Finale to Mendelssohn's Lorelei/ ; Beethoven's 7th 
Symphony ; Overture to Dinorah and Les deujf Jour- 
n€es ; Spohr's E-minor Concerto and Bach's Cho' 
Tonne, with Joachim for violinist. Vocalists : Tiet- 
ens and Signer Agnesi. 

TnB New Philharmonic Cowcbbts (we do 
not know that there is anr New Philharmonic Socie- 
ty) have already run through their fourteenth season 
of five. Their programmes are supposed to take a 
somewhat freer range, for Dr. Wylde, their origina- 
tor and Conductor from the first, is unaided and nn- 
trammelled by a Committee of Directors. St. James's 
£all is their locale. The critics report of them this 
year with even more enthusiasm than of the o&f Phil- 
harmonic, the orchestra being quite as large and ad- 
mirable, and the solo artists quite as famous. The 
opening programme was particularly rich : Overture 
to Medea, Chcrubini ; Aria, "Per pieta," from Mo- 
zart's little-known // Curioso t»^/jtcrefo, sung by Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby ; Bbethovbw 'a Choral Symphowt, 
entire, Ctbe vocal quartet being Mmes. Parepa and 
Dolby, Mr. Perren and Mr. Weiss) ; Spohr's Dra- 
matic Concerto (Scena cantante) and Bach's Violin 
Fugue in G minor, both played by Joachim ; Cava- 
tina by Meyerbeer, sung by Mme. Parepa ; and 
Overture to Preciosa. The Symphony was a trium- 
phant success. 

Schubert's Symphony in C (absurdly abridged by 
Dr. Wylde, making it appear longer rather than 
shorter, as a critic sensibly suggests) was the main 
feature of the second concert. Mendelssohn's first 
piano Concerto was played with "wonderful energy 
and fire" by Mme. Clara Schumann ; and another 
treat was the "absolutely faultless execution, by Mr. 
Lazarus, of Mozart's delicious Concerto for the clar- 
ionet (with orchestra) in A major." The Overtures 
were Spohr's to Faust, aad Beethoven's to the ballet < 
of Prometheus. The singers were Mile. Bettelheim, a 
rich contralto, who sang an air from Clack's Ezio 
and another from Donizetti, and M. Joulain, tenor, 
who sang from Lucia and Trovatore. — Third Concert: 
Spohr's Symphony "Power of Sound ;" HumrRel's 
piano Concerto in A minor, playe J by Arabella God- 
dard ; Concerto for Violoncello, by Gotterman, 
played by M. Paque ; Overtures, Leonora and "Ruler 
of the Spirits ;" Songs (from Mozart, ' Donizetti, 
Gounod, Meyerbeer, Bellini) by Tietjens and Mr. 
Santley. — Of the fourth concert we find only this 
brief notice in the Orchestra: 

The success which has attended Mile. lima de 
Murska at the- Opera-house, followed her into the 
concert-room, where the new New Philharmonic So- 
ciety held their fourth conrert on Wednesday. A 
scena from "Lucia," a duet from "Linda** ("Ah lei 
destin"), and the shadow song from /'Dinorah** rais- 
ed the audience toa perfect furore of enthusiasm. We 
never heard an artist throw herself more into her art, 
or more completely carry the sympathies of her aa 
dksnce along with her. Mr. Bamett's symphony was 
a good feature in the programme, and together with 
Hitler's concerto in F sharp major, which Herr Jaell 
gave on the piano, went excellently. The Pastoral 
Symphony, and the overtures to "Ruy Bias** and 
(Aer'on** were among the attractions of one of the 
richest programmes that this Society has ever set 
forth. Credit is due to Dr. Wylde, who conducted. 

The fifth and last concert had for Symphony, Men- 
delssohn in A minor; for overtures, Der Alchymist, 
by Spohr, and Masanidto ; Weber's E-flat Concerto,' 
played by John Francis Bamett ; Beethoven's Ro- 
mance io F for Violin, played by Herr Strauss, an 



original Italian scena, composed by Dr. Wylde("with 
a decided feeling for the style and manner of the 
great masters") and "splendidly declaimed" bv Mile. 
Tietjens, who also sang Qui la voce ; Rossinn Una 
voce, by Trebclli ; and Ah non yiunge by Miss Laura 
Harris (American), creating ''an immense sensa- 



tion. 
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Tub Musical Societt of London is in its sev- 
enth season, and gave its first Orchestral and Cho- 
ral Concert at St. James's Hall, March 29, with Al- 
fred Mellon as Conductor. Mr. Henry Smart's Can- 
tata," "The Bride of Dunkerron," (written for the 
Birmingham Festival last year, and now presented 
for the first time in London) failed to create much 
enthusiasm . For the rest : 

Beethoven's symphony, in C No.' 1, was splendidly 
played, the lovely andante cantabile which forms tho 
second movement lieing particularly fine. Beetho- 
ven's trio "Tremnte ! empi, tremote" was sung by 
Mme. Kudcrsdorff. Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss; 
the expression which was thrown into the a^^/j/Zo was 
exquisite. Herr Joachim gave a masterly peiform- 
ance of Baoh's concerto in A minor, and of the reci- 
tative and andante from Spohr's 6th concerto. An- 
ber's overture "Lestoaf* brought the concert to a 
couclusion. 

About the principal features of tho second concert 

(the minor ones being the overtures to Ruy Bias aad 

(Xteron, and some solo singing by Mira Pyno), let the 

Musioj^ World relate : 

The hand of the Musical Society of London, nil- 
equalled in numerical strength, guided by n conduct- 
or whoso superior it would ho diflScult to find, and 
comprising in its ranks, with very few exceptions, the 
best instrumental players in the country, mast, nev- 
ertheless, look to its laurels. Sach an execution, aa 
thflt on the occasion under notice, of Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller's symphony in E minor, "Es muss dock Friih' 
ling werden**), is not likely to sustain the repoution 
it has won by many really admirable, some quite 
first-class, performances. 'Although the symphony is 
not absolutely now, having been given at the Diissel- 
dorfFestival'of ISiiS, it has bnt recently been pab- 
lished, and is dedicated to the Musical Society of 
London. A compliment so marked from a composer 
of European fame, an honorary fellow of the society. 
Director of the Conservatory at Cologne, Mendels- 
sohn's contemporary, friend, and in some sort rival, 
should, we think, have met with proportionate con- 
sideration. But the fatal system of presenting a 
strange composition, however elaborate, after the ex- 
perience of one solitary rehearsal, obtains at the coo- 
certs of the Musical Society of London, as at those of 
other societies which do not pretend to half so much. 
The consequence was that, the symphony of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller shared the fate of Mr. Heniy 
Smart's Bride of Dunkerron at the previous concert. 
It was for the inost part coarsely performed by the 
orchestra, and altogether ill-appreciated by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Smart's cantata, a composition of yerj 
eminent merit, was received with enthusiasm at tlie 
Birmingham Festival, last September, and more re- 
cently at the Liverpool Philharmonic. Herr Ferdi- 
nand Hiller's symphony has passed the ordeal of the 
severest judges in Germany. Both fell dead before 
the audience of professors and "connoisseurs," the 
Musical Society of London ; and neither, it must be 
admitted, owed* anything to the manner in which they 
were executed. The same was the case some time 
ago with Schubert's imaginative symphony in C, 
which Mendelssohn loved, and himself brought to 
England, of which Schumann wrote in terms of rap- 
ture, which Dr. Wylde has made thoroughly accept- 
able to the audiences of the New Philharmonic, and 
which was hissed by some of the members of the 
Musical Societjn of London^-just as the superb over- 
ture to Rossini's GuiUaume Tell was hissed in the 
"dark ages" of the elder Philharmonic Society, where 
now it would meet with its deserts. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we shall merely say of the symphony of 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller, that it is the masterly work 
of a genuine master of his art, and that it merited 
both a more refined execution and a more cordial re- 
ception. 

But the feature of the concert was, beyond compar- 
ison, Madame Clara Schumann's very fine perform- 
ance of Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in E flat — 
"the Emperor-Concerto," as it has been appropriately 
styled. It would be diAcult to imagine anything 
more intelligent than her reading of this magnificent 
work, from end to end. Every phrase was rinhily 
emphasized, every passage, dominant or subordiiiate, 
allowed its proper significance ; and thus the right 
balance was preserved throughont. The Clara 
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Wieckof "EoMbias" and "Florantan/' the w^fe of 
the intellectnal and aspirini; Robert Schnmann, 
showed herself worthy of her fame. The masic and 
the performance were equally well understood ; and 
the applause bestowed upon Madame Schumann, who 
was unanimously summoned at the conclusion, was 
enthusiastic. Unqualified praise may, with equal 
fairness, be bestowed upon Mr. Alfroi^ Mellon and 
the band, for the admirable manner in which the or- 
chestral accompaniments were played. 

The third concert offered the 7th Symphony of 
Beethoven ; Orertnres to AthcJia (Mendelssohn^ and 
Anaereon (Cherubini) ; Violin Concerto, No. 9, by 
Spohr, and Songs by Mr. Santley. The fourth and 
final concert had two Symphonies (Haydn in B flat, 
Mendelssohn in A) ; Arabella Goddard played We- 
ber's ConcerUiSck ; an overture by Macfarren, "Don 
Qm'xoUe/* (pronounced uninteresting) closed the flrst 
part, and a Hungarian March by Berlioz the last part; 
Mme. Sherrington sang well-known bravura pieces ; 
Mr. Mellon was loudly called for and cheered, and 
so the Society adjourned till next November, 
when it is to make an orchestral trial of new compo- 
sitions. 

Thb Cbtstal Palacb» also, had its orchestral 
oOQcerta, for the many, every Saturday throughout 
most of the Spring. These too have been of a high 
order. For instance, on April 22d and 29th, Beet- 
hoven's "Choral Symphony" was performed endre, 
producing a great impression. The only other in- 
strumental piece was the same master's early over- 
tore to Prometheus. Some of the first vocal artists 
sang from Handel, Schubert, ftc. Herr Manns was 
the Conductor. Early in May, the orchestral gave 
way to operatic concerts. 

Passing from the Orchestral to the classical Cham- 
ber Music, we are bewildered by the number and va- 
riety of such entertainments, this year more than ever, 
taUng place in London. Let us glance for the pres- 
ent'at the most important series, namely, the 

Monday Popvlah Coxokbts. Not content with 
the weekly evening concerts of the past six seasons, 
this year the large assembly of listeners at St. James's 
Hall have also patronized another every Saturday 
morning. Thirty-one concerts have been given dur- 
ing the past (seventh) season, closing on the 3d of 
July. We mention a few programmes to give an 
idea of their richness and variety, and of the kind of 
talent employed in interpreting the music. 

March 27, A Mendelssohn night; a// Mendels- 
sohn— Octet, C-minor Trio, Qaintet in B flat, Ca- 
priccio for piano, and part-songs. Joaphim held the 
ksading violin, with Piatti, Webb, Ries, &c., for col- 
leagues in the strings ; and Arabella Goddard was 
the pianist. 

Aprils, All Beethoven. Quartet in F minor, 
op. 95 ; Sonata in D minor, op. 29 (Charles Halle) ; 
Sonata, piano and 'cello, G minor, op. 5 (Halle and 
Piatti) ; Romance for Violin (Joachim); Trio inB 
flat, op. 97( Halle, Joachim, Piatti^ ; Songs: "Knowst 
thou the Land." "Farewell" (Miss Banks). 

May 8. Quartet in D, Haydn (Joachim, &c.) ; 
Beethoven's Sonata Appamonata (Mme. Goddard) ; 
Sonata Duo in B flat, Mozart (Mme. Goddard and 
Joachim ; C-minor Trio, Mendelssohn ; songs by 
Sims Reeves. 

May 15. Mme. Clara Schumann appeared, in a 
programme purely of her husband's compositions. 
Let the Mvnical World speak, he being no '*Schn- 
mannite :" 

It was Madame Schumann's first appearance at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, and, with great good 
taste, the entire programme was made up of Schu- 
mann's works. It comprised the string Quartet in 
A minor (No. 1, Op. 41), iu author's first composi- 
tion in this style ; &e Dou» Etudes Symphoniques for 
pianoforte solo, consisting chiefly of variations upon 
an original theme (not, however, by Schumann him- 
self, ) ; the three FanttuiestUcke for pianoforte and 
violin (orifrinally intendeo for pianoforte and clari- 
net) ; the Quartet in £ flat, for pianoforte and string- 



ed instruments, and two of the songs ("Wldmnng" 
and "Ich wand're nicht"). For the lovers of Schu- 
mann's music here was a rich and varied selection. 
How each piece was executed may readily be under- 
stood when it is stated that in the string quartet the 
performers were Hcrr Joachim, Herr Wiener, Herr 
Griln and Signor Piatti ; and that titc pianist was 
Madame Schumann, who, as might be imagined, en- 
tered heart and sould into her task. Space will not 
permit, at this busy time, of our discussing the mer- 
its of so many works of importance from the pen of 
a composer, the question of whose claims to consider- 
ation still divides the opinions of thinkers on music. 
Bat the reception awarded to every effort of Madame 
Schumann, who stood valiantly forward as the 
champion of her regretted husband, and played from 
beginning to end with an enthusiasm that never 
flagged, was according to her deserts. She K^as ap- 
plauded wherever applause could find a vent, and 
several times called forward. The two songs were 
assigned to Mr. Cummings. There was a very full 
attendance. 

On a second occasion Mme. Schnmann played 
Beethoven's Sonata in C, op. 53, and Trio in D 
(with Joachim and Piatti). The great violinist 
played Tartini's "Trilie du Viable." Songs, from 
Rossini and Gounod, by Miss Edmonds. 

May 27. (Morning). Beethoven's Septet, Joa- 
chim leading; Piano Sonata in C by Weber (Halle) ; 
Trio in F by Spohr. In the preceding evening con- 
cert Halle played a Partita by Bach. 

June 3 (Morning). Qaintet in A by Mozart ; 
Mendelssohn's "Variations Serieuses" (Mme. Schu- 
mann) ; "Kreutzer" Sonata (Do., with Joachim) ; 
songs, &c. 

June 1 2. Benefit of Sims Reeves, who sang Ade- 
laida and lighter things. Madame Joachim, wife of 
the violinist, sang songs by Schubert ; Herr Joachim 
played in Quartets by Mendelssohn and Haydn, also 
the "Devil's Trill ;" Arabella Goddard played some 
"Musical Sketches" by Bennett and accompanied 
Reeves. 

July 3. The closing concert (Directors' Benefit) 
offered fragments of a Quartet by Mendelssohn (Herr 
Strauss leading) ; Song : La Natade, Gounod (Miss 
Banks) Sw'U de Pieces, Handel (Halle) ; Duo Con- 
certante, Spohr, (Joachim and Strauss) ; Song : 
Dalla sua pace, Mozart, (Reeves) ; Piano Sonata in 
A, No. 2, Mozart (Mme. Goddard) ; Beethoven's 
Serenade, op. 8, for violin, viola and 'cello (Joachim, 
Webb and Piatti) ; Songs : "The Savoyard," "The 
Stolen Kiss," Beethoven, (Reeves) ; Pent^es fugitifs, 
by Ernst, for piano and 'cello ; Violin Prelude aud 
Fugue by Bach (Joachim) ; Song by Haydn (Miss 
Banks) ; Rondo by Schubert for piano and violin, 
(Strauss and Halle. 

We shall resume this summary with a peep at 
some of the other series of Chamber Concerts, espec- 
ially those of Charles Halle. 
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The Past Hiuioal Tear in Boston. 

(Condaded). 
lY. CHAMBER MUSIC. 

Under this bead we habitually look first to the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, who for sixteen 
years have been our principal, most of the time 
our only, medium of listening acquaintance with 
the stringed Quartets and Quintets, Trios, &c., 
of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, and the other masters in 
these most pure, essential forms of musical crea- 
tion. This year again they have occupied the 
field alone ; nor have their concerts been more 
numerous on that account, but on the contrary 
fewer than before. Formerly it was their cus- 



tom to give eight concerts in a season ; last year 
the number was reduced to five ; this year to 
/otir, one each in the months of December, Jan- 
uary, February and March. The programmes, 
however, were all choice and memorable, con- 
taining the following compositions. 

a) Quintets (for strings). Mendelssohn in 
A, op. 18. — Onslow, in C minor. No. 15, (1. Mod- 
erato espressivo ; 2. Presto, **i)«/tr«"; 8. Andante, 
^^Convalescenza"* \ 4. Allegro Vivace, "Crtiari- 
gione.") 

h) Quartets (strings). Beethoven, No. IS, 
in B flat, op. ISO; in D, op. 18, No. 4. — Mozart, 
in F, No. 8. — Mendelssohn, in A minor, op. 13 
(Adagio and Intermezzo). — Schumann, in F,No. 
2, op. 41. 

c) Sextet. (For two violins, two violas, two 
violoncellos). Spohr, in C, op. 140. (the Alle- 
gro Moderato and Allegretto). 

d). Concerto. J. S. Bach, in G minor, for 
Pianoforte (B. J. Lang) and Quartet accompani- 
ment. 

e) Trios. (Piano, violin and 'cello). Beetho- 
ven, in B flat, op. 97, (Lang, SchuUze and Fries). 
— Schumann, in D minor, op. 63, ^Pianist, J. C. 
D. Parker). 

J) PiANO-KORTB. Schubert,i?onrfo Brillant^ 
(Miss Alice Dutton, with violin, Schultze) — 
Chopin, Scherzo in B-flat minor (Miss Dutton). 

g) Songs. Robert Franz; "Supplication" 
(fTei/ati/wiir), "Summer" (Miss Ryan); ••The 
Angel's Cair (Mrs. J. S. Cary).— Schumann, 
"The Cottage" fMiss Ryan).— Mozart, Parto^ 
ma tu hen mio," from Tt/o, (Mrs. H. M. Smith). 
— Spohr, "My dream of life is over" (Do).— Schu- 
bert, "Hark, the Lark!" (Do.)— Stradella, 
"Prayer" (Mrs. Cary).— Parker (J. C. D.), "I 
saw in dreams," from Heine, (^Irs. Cary). 

The pieces presented here for the first time, in 
the above list, were the Schumann Quartet, the 
Se'xtet by Spohr, the Concerto by Bach, and the 
Trio by Schumann. The "posthumous" Quartet 
of Beethoven was as good as new, having been 
first presented by the Club four years ago and 
not again till this time. 

Otto Dresel's Piaxo-fortb Concerts 
have added very largely to our treasures in the 
way of Chamber Music. The thirteen programmes 
of the two series given by this admirable inter- 
preter, as well as searching and fastidious explor- 
er of the classics of his instrument, offer a list of 
the choicest works, and such only, written for 
the piano, which both for quantity and quality, 
and for suggestive contrast, has few parallels in 
the concert experience of any year in any city. 
We havct only to enumerate the pieces. 

T. 8. BACH. 

Concerto for three pianos in C major, accompani- 
ments arran(;ed by Mr. Dresel for a fourth,( Messrs. 
Dresel, Leonhard, Lang and Parker), twice giren. 

Concerto for three pianos, in D*hiinor (as above). 

Gavotte, from Orchestral Suite (arranged by Mr. D. 
for two pianos). 

Pastoral Symphony, arranged (as above) from the 
Christmas Oratorio. Twice. 

Sarabande and Rondo, from Partita in C minor. 

Fugue, in C minor, ("Well-tempered Clavichord/' 
PartL No. 2). 

Prelade and Fague, C sharp minor, (Do. L 4.) 

Prelude and Fugue, F minor, (Do. II. 12). 

Organ Prelude and Fugue iu A minor. 

Fugue, in C-sharp major, (Well-temp. CI. I. 3). 

Prelude, in F-flat minor, and Fugue in G-sharp 
minor. 
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BBBTHOTEN. 

Sonata, in D minor, op. 31, No. 2, ("Tempest"^ 

£ flat, op. 31, No. 3, (twice). 

C major, op. 53, (twice). 

A major, op. 101. 

E major, op. 109. 

A fiat mnjor, op. 110. 

C minor, op. 13, ("Pathctiqne"). 
" A flat, op. 2f),.{yM.,Marciafinebref &c.) 

E minor, op. 90. 

G major, op. 31, No. 1. 
32 Variations on a Theme in C minor. 
Larghetto, arranged from Second Symphony. 

UENDRLSSOHN. 

Serenade and Allegro Giojo^o, op. 43, (orchestral 

parts arranged by Mr. D. for a second piano). 
Presto Scherzando, (twire). 
Prelude and Fugne in E minor, (twice). 
Scherzo, from op. 16. 

CHOPIN. 

**Krakowiak," Rondo, op. 14, (Orchcst. accompani- 
ments arranged by I^Ir. D. for second piano played 
by Mr. Lconhnrd). Twice. 

Adagio and Finale from Second Concerto, in F mi- 
nor, (accompaniments as above). Twice. 

Notturno, in B major, op. 9, (twice). 
" " Dflat, op. 27. 

Adagio and "Rondo from First Concerto. 

Three Mazourlcas : in E minor, op. 41 ; E major, op. 

6 ; and C-sharp major, op.4l. 

Mnzonrka in B major, op. 56. 
Etnde in G flat. 
Mazonrka.in B minor, op. 33. 
Impromptu, in F sharp. 

Ber^ease and Finale from Second Concerto. 

Three Mazourkas : G major, op. 50 ; A minor, op. 

1 7 ; E major, op. 6. 

( Mazourka in C-^barp minor, op. 30. 
I Valae, m D flat, op. 64. 

Three Mazourkas. 

Valse, in A flat, op. 31. 

Barcarolle, op. 60. 

Fantasie, op. 49, (twice.) 

Prelude in T> flat. 

Polonaise in F-shnrp minor. 

Andante and Polonaif^e, op. 22. 

Etndes : in C-sharp minor, (twice) ; G flat ; E flat ; 

A flat. 

Scherzo, in B-flat minor, (twice). 

Rondo, op. 16. 

SCHUMAIfir. 

Concerto. (Allegro appassionato ; Intermezzo ; Fi- 
nale). Orchest. accomp. for second piano, (twice). 

( Intermezzo, op. 26. 

J Adaeio. from CnrnevaJ^ op. 9. 

( Finale from Kreialeriana, op. 16. 

Novellette, in E major, (twice). 

"Child falling asleep," from Kinderirenen . 

Sketches for Piano with Pedals, op. 58, Nos 1 & 2 : 
Extracts from. 

Allegretto in form of Canon, from "Studies for Ped- 
al Piano," op. 56, No. 5, fthree times). 

Fantasie, op. 17, (last movement). 

Selections from op. 28, 23, 24 and 20. (Romance ; 
Notturno ; Scherzo ; Andante espressivo ; Alle- 
gretto). 

Scherzo, from op. 52. 

XOZAHT. 

Gigne, (twice). 

Serenade from Don Giovanni (sung, with Mr. D'b. 
arrangement for two pianos). 

HATDJf. 

Andante, arranged from a Symphony. 

SCHUBERT. 

Sonata, in A minor, op. 42. 

Allegretto, arranged from Symphony in C. 

LISZT. 

Transcriptions of Songs {"Der Schalk" and "Der 
Bote**) by Robert Franz^ 



Transcription of Schubert's Hungarian March. 
"Valso Caprice," No- 6, after Waltzes by Schubert, 

(3 times.) 
Weber's "Slumber Song," transcribed. 
"Valse Caprice," in E major, after Schubert. 

MOSCHELES. 

Etude : "Kinderm&hrchen," (twice). 

HCMMEL. 

Septet, arranged for two pianos. 

FERD. HILLKR. 

Impromptu, in E flat. 
Bolero, (twice^). 

STEPHEN HELLER. 

Valse. 

TAUBERT. 

Andante and Etude. 

JULICS SCHAEFFER. 

Three "Phantasie-stucke," op. 1. 

O. DRESBL. 

Intermezzo, and "Phantasie stiicke," (twice). 

AUG. SARAN. 

Fantasie Variationen, op I. 

Fantasie-stiicke (C-sharp minor, D-flat major), op. 2. 

We have yet to see what the Organ Concerts 
have yielded us ; and possibly something may be 
gleaned from the record of the miscellaneous 
concerts. 
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The German Saen^er-Fest in New Tork. 

"Frau Musica," as some quaint German poets 
call her, seems to be celebrating the summer 
solstice by grand musical festivals, on a colossal 
scale, in all parts of her dominions. Here, in her 
new world, never were such blessed auspices in- 
viting to her cnltus. Indeed the whole summer 
has been so glorious, the air so temperate and 
pure and sweet, day aft;er day so beautiful, that 
were we Greeks, we should build temples to Fine 
Weather, as well as to the Muses. It really seems 
as if the War, in rolling ofTthe Slavery nightmare 
from the Nation's breast, had purifled the whole 
air and renewed the o'er-ripe dogilay summer 
after the pattern of the midsummer day and 
night dreams of our childhood, when time did not 
gallop quite so fast withal, nor hang heavily on 
our hands either, but flew tranquilly along with 
us through a clear, bright, peaceable forever. 
Such days as these should break out into song, 
as naturally as into leaves and flowers and fruits, 
over the length and breadth of the whole land. 
Our Boston Handel and Haydn Society's Festi- 
val of great Oratorio and Symphony, in the last 
week of May, came most opportunely. About 
the same time, on the other side of the water, 
the usual Pentecost musical festival of the Lower 
Rhine was held at Cologne; we translated a 
description of it in our last. T^-day we give the 
reports of two of the three days of the triennial 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, where 
four thousand singers and grand orchestra were 
performing the "Messiah," "Israel in Egypt," &c., 
before audiences of fifteen or twenty thousand 
people. These were festivals of high Art, of Mu- 
sic inspired by the most high and sacred themejB. 

The German part-song festivals, which now 
rule the hour, are of a more popular and unpre- 
tending character as to art, but perhaps even 
more significant, for they are a sort of mnsical ex- 
pression of democracy ; beginning in trusty so- 
cial circles and widening over neighborhoods and 
nations. The people come together, from homes 
far apart, and feel the generous thrill, not merely 



of a common nationality or race, but of the com- 
mon Humanity, in song. While the Liedertafels* 
Singvereins, "Orpheus'* and "Arion" clubs, &c., 

of all Germany were holding colossal festival in 
Dresden, 20,000 voices strong f to which as well 
as to the SchiUzen-Jest in large delega- 
tions of our German Americans sailed, amid es- 
cort and cheers of their companions a few weeks 
since), here in New York, this past week, has 
been held a German singing festival, at which 
some two-thousand singers of the local societies 
entertained about the same number of singers 
from other parts of the Union, and united in a 
series of concerts with 4,000 voices. Our Ger- 
man fellow citizens had alreadv held four such 
"Saenger-fests": in Philadelphia, 1850 ; Balti- 
more, 1852; New York, 1855; and again in Bal- 
timore, in 1859. Then came the Rebellion, and 
four years of warlike interruption; and now un- 
der the rainbow of a Union saved and cemented 
in Freedom, with what new appetite and inspira- 
tion must the four thousand voices lift themselves 
in joyful gratitude and hope together! — It was 
not our good fortune to be present on this inter- 
esting occasion ; we must therefore gather from 
the New York papers an account of it 

One or two words of comment naturally occur 
on reading the subjoined reports. However good 
the singing may have been, and however full of 
spirit, however excellent the social, patriotic, hu- 
man sentiment of the occasion, it strikes us that 
the selections of music, on the average, were not 
up to the significance of such a time and such a 
meeting. Thus, for Overtures, in Monday's con- 
cert, we find Littolfs "Robespierre" and Wag- 
ner's "Rienzi" — both of an overstrained and 
noisy, superficial character as to art, and relating 
to restless, bIoo<Iy, revolutionary themes. How 
much truer to the reach and meaning of our great 
revolution of to-day, and to that sublime thought 
of the blending of all pe-oples into one free peo- 
ple on this continent — the very thought wnich 
makes so many Germans love to prove themselves 
also Americans — would have been a performance 
of Beethoven's "Choral Symphony T 

*«8etd nmschUiDgan, Ihr HilHoiMn:** 

All the powers of harmony, voice and instm- 
ments, employed to typify the embrace of all 
mankind ! — The part-songs, too, seem tobfjmost- 
ly by composers, popular to he sure, but ofU sec- 
ond! order ; the chorus from Mendelslohn's 
(Edipus being almost the only specimen of real 
nobility of style and genius. What an opportu- 
nity was oflfered by that Sunday evening concert 
in the Academy of Music ! What is there par- 
ticularly "sacred" in the "Pr«/ii//e»" of Lisxt, or 
a chorus from one of Marschner*s operas, or even 
in the "Walpurgis Night" cantata of Mendels- 
sohn, fine a work as it is? The spirit of the se- 
lections throughout seems to have been rather 
that of ^^Zukunfls-MusU^ and Young Germany. 
The concert was called "Sacred" merely to com- 
promise with the police and satisfy the leUer of 
an absurd restrictive law. Being obliged to 
choose between "sacred" or none at all, would it 
not have been better to accept the sacred in the 
fullest sense and made a programme of the high- 
est order. 

Now for our extracts. But we will not copy 
the list of names of all the singing clubs taking 
part as guests and as receivers ; it would be like 
half a Canto of Homer filled with a catalogue of 
ships. Suflice it to say that the thirty or more 
New York Societies received eighty-four Socie- 
ties from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Springfield, Montreal, BuflTalo, &c., and even 
Richmond sent six men ! Our Boston "Orpheus" 
sent 27 men, who were the especial guests of the 
Liederkranz, and must have lived in clover, hav- 
ing "five tables a day set for them in the very 
best style" ! — to say nothing of beer ad libitum. 
By the way, one is struck by the appropriate 
name of one of the Honorary Presidents, Herr 
Bierwirth (Beer-landlord^ ! — a most respectable 
personage, no doubt. — First, let our friend "Tro- 
vatore" of the Evening Postf describe the Com- 
mittee of Honor : 

The approaching festival, embracing thousands of 
singers, is under the control of a committee of 
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honor, composed of highly intelligent German p:cn- 
tlemen and scholars, men of position and inflaence 
\foth at home and abroad ; patriotic men, whose 
hearts f;low with enthusiasm over the recent surpris- 
ing and important victories of the glorious land of 
their adoption. But while they are Americans in 
their reverence of our institutions and obedience to 
our laws, they gaze across the Atlantic, and with the 
yearnings of the student for aima maters they fix 
their eyes on the Fatherland, the land of the reforma- 
tion, the land which for the last century bar flooded 
the civilized world with mental wealth elaborated by 
her poets, her philosophers, her theologians, her mu- 
sicians and her artists, and with a laudable pride 
they reflect, "we, too, are Germans." 

Uonspicuous among the veteran Germans who 
lend the weight of their influence in behalf of this 
genial national festival (representative of the mercan- 
tile interest) ranks Mr. John W. Schmidt, originator 
of the house oi "J. W. Schmidt & Co." (established 
1815) the oldest German Arm in this city. Mr. 
Schmidt yet retains his mental faculties as vigorously 
tis half a century ago, though now arrived at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six years — and though recently 
he has retired from the active duties of mercantile life, 
still holds his official powers — being consul general 
of Prussia, Saxory, Baden and Oldenburg to the 
United States ; privy commercial councillor of the 
king of Prussia ; knight commander of the Order of 
the Red Eagle of Prussia, with the star of knight 
commander of the Order of the Kingdom of Saxony 
and the Grand Duchy of Bnden and Oldenburg. 
He came to this country in 1805 ; marrying a Miss 
Baehe, a descendant of Benjamin Franklin. Baron 
E. Von der Heydt, also Prussian consul, recently 
returned to Germany, is his son-in-law. Among the 
Sxengerfest committee of honor we note the names* of 
the following persons : Charles F. Looscy, Austrian 
consul general ; John W. Schmidt, Prussian consul 
general ; Leopold Bierwirth, Wuriembcrg consul 
general — old citizens and residents of New York ; 
Phillip Bissinger, president of the German Savings 
Bank and of the German Society, president of the 
festival ; Emil Snner, vice president ; Conrad Pop- 
penhusen, A. Schleicher, H. Stursberg, It. A. Witt- 
haus, Friedrich Kapp, Fred. Schuetz. 

On Saturday evening the visitors arrived. A let- 
ter written on Sunday says : 

In anticipation of the torch-light procession, and 
formal reception bv Mayor Gunther at the City Hall, 
of the German delegation from abroad, a vast multi- 
tude assembled in the Park, last evening, at 8 oVlotk, 
the hour on which the column was expected to ar- 
rive ; but it was quite 9J o'clock* before the throng 
had the gratification of seeing the Germans, with 
their Chinese lanterns, file into the Park, The 
Mayor's office wa^ brilliantly lighted, waiting the 
coming iruests, and the Mayor patiently waited with 
a welcoming speech, but did not have opportunity to 
deliver it before 10 o'clock. 

The route down the Bowery was brilliantly illu- 
minated, many buildings having a candle at* every 
Sane. Among these, the office of the New York 
taats Zeiting was coni^picuons, having a transpar- 
ency over the whole front, with the word 

WILLKOMMBN, 

in large letters, while from the upper stories flags of 
the Union and the German ensign were hung, the 
whole presenting a neat appearance. 

The scene in the Park, after the arrival of the so- 
cieties therein with their torches, was one of surpass- 
ing brilliancy, the 2,000 flambeaux lighting the whole 
front of the Uall, and converting the wall into a sea 
of flame. 

After a graceful welcoming address from Mayor 
Gunther, "Unsere Grussc" was sung by about 3.000 
voices, and then the procession marched up Chatham 
street, Bowery, Grand street, Essex street. Avenue 
A, Fourth street to the Bowery and the Germania 
Assembly Rooms, where Philip Bissmyer and Fred. 
Kapp, Esqs., received the societies with brief ad- 
dresses, and the 1,200 active singers sat down to a 
collation provided by the host. 

Extensive preparations were made at the headquar- 
ters in the way of decorations. For more than three 
days the ladies belonging to the New York societies 
were engaged in decorating the place with festoons, 
garlands, and bunting. The large hall was decora- 
ted with the coat of arms of every society in this vast 
gathering, and when, last night, the many flags and 
banners of the various societies were placed there, the 
hall presented a sight rarely met. On the outside of 
this building a pedestal fifteen feet high surmounted 
with the word "Wilkommen," was placed and light- 
ed with gas. 

After the collation, the difl^erent guests were taken 
in chaise by the Committee on Quattera, Mr. Franz 
Fisher, chairman, who provided quarters m the 
neighborhood of the headquarters. 



The programme of the fcst is as follows : 

Sunday, July 16 — Meeting at the Germania Assem- 
bly Rooms, and reception concert at the Academy of 
MuMc in the evening. 

Monday July 17 — Meeting of singers at headquar- 
ters, at 8 A.M. Procession of singers to the Acade- 
my of Music at 8 1-2 A.M. 

Tuesday, July 18 — Meeting of delegates at 9 A.M. 
Meeting of singers at headquartera at noon, and ex- 
cursion to the Park. Prize singing at the Academy 
of Music at 8 P.M. 

Wednesday, July 19 — Procession and Sanger pic- 
nic at Jones' Woods. 

Thursdav. July 20 — Closing exercises and depart- 
ure of the singers. 

Mr. Hillenbrand ha< been appointed Fest Marshal, 
and can be recognized by a scarf with golden stars. 
Hi« assistants are Messrs. Ladnsky, Trinkner, A. 
Schmidt, Luckhard, Vogel. Schaffer, J. Petri. Jos. 
Burger, Hasse, Beringer, Minkot, Himmer, M. L. 
Schader, F. Lutr., George Klein, George Maurer, 
Ringshauscr and V. Scherer. 

SDMDAT EVENING. SACKED CONCERT. 

The musical critic of the Tiibune writes : 

The weather was most nnpropitious, the rain com- 
ing down very heavily, which will account for the 
very slim audience present on the occasion. The 
parquet was not half filled, the second tier was liter- 
ally empty, the family circle and gallery were par- 
tially filled, and the balcony alone was tolerably 
crowded. It is to be regretted that nnythinc should 
have occurred to throw a damp upon the opening of 
this jyrent musical gothcring. The importance of 
this Festival in a musical point of view, cannot be 
over-estimated. It will direct the attention of oar 
citizens to the fact that m,usic is a great element in 
aid of civilization, and that, at least among one por- 
tion of our population, it is cultivated generally as a 
means of social enjoyment, and no one will doubt 
its genial and liarmonizing effects when the habitual 
conduct of our German fellow-citizens is duly con- 
sidered. 

This Festival still further shows that the great 
city of New York — the Metropolitan City, as. we 
deiiffht to call it in our pardonable arrogtince — has no 
public building capable of accomodating a chorus of 
a thou<iand voices — that this city is not fitted for the 
holding of a great festival, as its means are far in- 
ferior to Boston, and in every way insufficient. It is a 
blot upon our reputation for enterprise, and in more 
ways than one it is a positive loss to the city, for 
great musical occasions cannot be attempted in face 
of the fact that there is no hall in which they could 
be celebrated. 

The programme of the first grand concert was as 
follows : 

1 . T^» 'Prelud w (by the Orchestra) Fr . LJ«8t 

2. Pmlm (for Ohorufi and Orchestra) C. KleiD 

8. Grand ChoruH from the Opera *'T>nr Trmpler und 

dl« .Tuedih," (The United Sinicers) Meraehner 

4. Walpurfdnnacbt, (for full Chorus and Or- 

cheetra) Mendelwohn 

Mad. Zimmerman and Messrs. Bembard, Steins and Trost. 

The orchestra which was directed by Carl Berg- 
mann performed Liszt's Preludes, in a manner 
worthy of all praise. Promptitude, precision, deli- 
cacy and brilliancy characterized his performances ; 
the players felt the masters* hand, and followed its 
lead with utter faithfulness. We have rarely heard 
more delicate shadinir. or more poetic coloring than 
this performance exhibited. Ii is a pity that so much 
excellence in execution was wasted upon a work 
which is memorable only as a masterly piece of or- 
chestration. 

The chorus, which numbered perhaps 600 or 800, 
were behind the band and filled the sta^e up to the 
back wall. The greater portion of them stoorion 
the stage, and sang rieht into the back of the heads 
of those who stood before them. Undoubtedly two- 
thirds of the power was lost by this means. The 
impression of all who heard the first chorus wns that 
of disappointment at the absence of the expected 
grandure and sonority which so large a body of siiig- 
ers was expected to produce. But the multiplica- 
tion of voices does not bring a corresponding in- 
crease of out-spoken power. The sound emitted 
by 1,000 voices, although it is more massive, is scarce- 
ly louder than that to be obtained from 500 voices. 
Besides, mail voices are not penetrating in their qual- 
ity, one-half the number of mixed voices, male and 
female, would produce double the tone. As the con- 
cert proceeded, however, the real power of that mass 
of voices was appreciated, and the grandure of the 
massive swelling harmony was feTt by all. The 
voices were well trained and are of good quality ,* 
the general intonation is good, and promptitude in 
execution remarkably excellent. The light and 
shade in the compositions were well observed, and 
the crescendoa were most effectively executed. 



The Psalm by Klein and the grand chorus from 
Marschner's *'Der Templer" were admirably sung, 
the latter especially, and were received with loud and 
most cordial applause. 

The Walpurgisnacht, by Mendelssohn, was the 
crowning excellence of the performance. It is a work 
of rare beauty, full of exquisite fancy, and rich in 
strength of passion. The orchestration is replete with 
figures of rare beauty and of singular variety, so that 
the attention and interest of the hearer are retained to 
the closing note. The subjects are fresh and vigor- 
ous ; some of the choruses can hardly be excelled in 
fancy and spiritual beauty. In this composition the 
female chorus is employed, and the soprani voices 
lighting or lifting up the mass of male voices, seemed 
to quadruple its power. The work was finely per- 
formed throughout; the;)2anos were strictly observed, 
the foiifi were grandly sonorous, and the most deli- 
cate shades of color added a charm while they fully 
revealed the thought and intention of the composer. 
The solos were most creditably executed. The per- 
formance was loudlv applauded throughout, and most 
enthusiastically at the close. It must be considered 
both as to selection and execution, a decided success. 

Second Dat, (Monday, July 17). — Passing 
over the morning's rehearsal, and the various hospi- 
talities of the day, we come to the second evening 
concert. 2,000 (?) singers took part, under the di- 
rection of Herr Agricola Paur, Ilerr Bergman n con- 
ducting the orchestra. Academy crowded. Pro- 
gramme as follows : 

1 Overture— Robespierre (fall orchestra) Llttolf. 

2 TbUrmerlied (by the United Singers) Rebling. 

8 Aof. grelfc sum Schwert Kiicken. 

(Sung by the United Singers of Philadelphia). 

4 CBdipus In Colonos Mendt'Isaohn. 

(The United Singers and Orchestra.) 
6 Overture— KlensI (full orchestra) R. Wagner. 

6 Hymn to Music Lachner. 

7 Prayer of the Earth ZSUner. 

(Sung by the United Singers of Baltimom). 

8 Battle Hymn RJets. 

(United Singers and Orchestra.) 

The overtures were applauded, — at all events the 
fine execution thereof — while opinions difi*er as to 
their musical importance. "Bobespierre" being fin- 
ished, (the Pout goes on to say ; 

The green curtain then rose, disclosing the vast 
company of singers, who were seated on the stage, 
completely filling it up to the rear wall. They sang 
the Thiirweiiied by Bebling. The United Singers of 
Philadelphia followed this with a vocal composition 
by Kiicken, Aufgrtdjl zvm Schwert, which was favor- 
ably received ; and a magiiificcni chorus by Men- 
delssohn, from (Edi/ms in Colont^, by the united 
singers end the orchestra, closed the first part. 

A ''Hymn to Music," by Lachner, was sung by the 
full chorus, hnt failed to produce any marked im- 
pression. The voral gem of the evening was Zoll- 
nei-'s "Prayer of the Earth," sung by the United 
Singers of Baltimore, who include in their number 
many superior voices, among them an effective first 
tenor, whose voice and style is very much like those 
of Lotti. The composition sung by this group of 
vocalists is unusually varied and striking, and at 
once took the fancy of the audience. Thouyh sung 
without accomponiment, the singers never failed, hes- 
itated or flattened ; and their odmirable performance 
was rewarded with the most cordial applause of the 
evening. The Baltimoreans will prove prominent 
competitors at the singing tournament this evening. 

The concert closed with a battle-hymn by Rietz, 
the main theme of which reminds the hearer of a 
well-known phrase in MeycrlKcr's "Huguenots." 

The upper part of the house, the warmest and most 
uncomfortable, was the best in which to hear the mu- 
sic. The choral effects were full and satisfying, but 
not as overwhelming as the vost body of singers 
woilld lead one lo expect. It is, indeed, a mooted 
point with mu>icians whether an increase in numbers 
produces a corresponding increase of choral sonority. 
According to some of the best authorities, six hun- 
dred is the maximum number of average voices which 
can he used efiectively in a chorus. In England, at 
the Handel festivals, several thousands are, however, 
used ; and at the great musical gathering to be held 
this summer at Dresden, there will be the enormous 
chorus of twenty thousand voices — the greatest ever 
known in the history of music. 

The Tribune prefers the Philadelphia singers ; let 

them have the benefit of it : 

In delicate coloring, just emphasis and intelligent 
reading, the United Singers of Philadelphia have 
not yet been surpassed. Tlieir voices are fine and 
harmonize well. Their efforts were rewarded by 
loud and long-continued applause, and the audience 
would have gladly heard it over again. 
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Errata. The making ap of our last number was 
hurried on account of the "glorious Fourth/' when 
we were off, and our typesetters' minds were off, so 
that the last page went to press unproved , and full of 
mortifying errors. To mention only two : In intro- 
duciuj]^ a paragraph from the Transcript complimen* 
tary to Mr. Southard, we wished to allude to his 
manly three years' service in the war, and spoke of 
him as "one of our best musicians, as well as a tried 
patriot ;" it was printed "tried pianist I" So too a 
mere play on names about a concert-giver in Wor- 
cester was spoiled ; and the omission of the title of 
one of his pieces ("Thunder Storm") left the intima- 
tion that "Worcester is favored with thunderstorms" 
cloudy, to say the least. 

Mr. Punch, or somebody, proposes to reward the 
chorns singers of the great Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace with a new title : 

"The singers in the Handel choir 
So well have earned their fame, 
That each should have, if he desire, 
A Handel to his name." 

A Provident Man aobr. — Some years ago, says 
Tje Nain Jaune, a vessel bound for America set sail 
from Havre. On board was an operatic company 
who^e destination was New Orleans. One day, dur- 
ing a lull in the attacks of sea-sickness, five of the 
gentlemen met on the deck and began, without pre- 
me<iitation, trying their voices. 

"0 Mathilde, idole de mon Hme !" 

sang the first. 

"Rachel, quand dn Seigneur," 

replied the second, while the other three burst out 
simultaneously and respectively with 



and 



"Amis, la mating est belle ;" 
"II est )i toi, ce prix de ton courage ;" 



"Asile hdr^ditaire- 



*t 



"What is this 1 Five tenors in the company 1" 
they exclaimed furiously, as they went in search of 
the manager. When they had found him, each pro- 
ceeded to upbraid him, something in this style : "It 
is infamous ! It is shameful 1 You promised me, 
most solemnly, that I should be your only tenor 1" 
"Gentlemen ."replied the mannger, "pray be calm. 
Have confidence in my honesty, and just listen to 
what I have to say. Before the end of the first week 
after your arrival at New Orleans, two of you will be 
dead of yellow fever, and two more will die during 
the rehearsals. The survivor shall be my only ten- 
or, I give you my word of honor !" 

Saratoga (writes a visitor from that fashionable 
watering place) "is destined to be a rendezvous of 
musical celebrities. The magnificent new Opera 
House, built by the Lelands — grand in architecture, 
and rich in appointments— is to be opened on the 
10th of July, with a grand ball to Gen. Grant, who 
is to be present ; after which, we have in anticipation, 
a season of German and Italian Opera, alternating 
with Wallack's Now York Company, under the man- 
agement of Leonard Grover, which is a sufficient 
guaranty of its complete success. Among the mu- 
sical entertainments with which we are treated at this 
season, the June Concert at Temple Grove iQStitute, 
uoder the direction of Prof. G. D. Wilson, has a 
deep interest with the friends of that institu- 
tion, which was made manifest by their re-union in 
full force, on Tuesday evening June 2^th, 

"We cannot speak too highly of the performances 
of all the young ladies, particularly in the "Tell" 
Overture, which was given by eight performers on 
four pianos, in a style evincing careful study and 
true appreciation. The young Miss ^ho performed 
Wallenhaupt's"Dernicr Soir^e,"and who gave for the 
encore, "The Last Hope," of Gott8chalk,is deserving 
of great credit. The vocal part of the entertainment 
was well selected and unexceptionably given. The 
entire entertainment was a proof of the enjoyment of 
high musical advantages at the institution, and 
reflects great credit upon both teachers and pupils." 

o. 



The German Opera. We hear ominous rumors 
of a partnership between Grover and Maretzek :— 
are German wines improved by mixture with Italian? 
Or any wine by mixture with another 1 Fitzgerald, 
in his Philadelphia City Item, gives the following in- 
telligence. We hope it is not true that the charming 
Frederici and her artist-like husband (Ilimmer) are 
lost to Grover's company ; and wo trust that the op- 
eras named below— even the "Africaine"— will con- 
stitute only the least part of the next season's reper- 
toire: 

Mr. G rover's enterprise last season succeeded so 
well that he intends re-on;anizing his excellent troupe 
for a fall and winter season. He will visit all the 
principal cities, including Chicago (with its hand- 
some new Opera House) and New Orleans, where 
he will do well, we are sure. His troupe, we are 
told, will have a larger chores, orchestra and ballet 
than that of last year. The rep€;rtoire will be pretty 
much the same, comprising such operas as "Tann- 
hauser," "Robert le Diahle," "Les Huguenots." 
"Faust," "The Merry Wives of Windsor," 'Mi- 
.reille," etc., and a grand novelty in the shape of 
Meyerbeer's "Africaine," for which opera a new 
sinerer from Germany will be engaged. 

Wo feel almost sure the Company will undergo 
many changes. Marie Frederici, Franz Himmer and 
Bertha Johannsen have returned to Germany, and 
we fear they will remain there. Habelmann, Formes, 
and Hermanns will probably be retained, although 
there is a constant warfare between the two celebrat- 
ed bassi. Madame Rotter, a reliable sintrer, with a 
few mannerisms, will be of the troupe. As for Can- 
issa and Dzinba — they are conscientious singers, and 
should be retained. Good singers are rare in Germa- 
ny—exceedingly rare(1) — and we doubt whether Mr. 
Grover will recover his truant warblers. We hope 
he may catch better ones, hut we think he was wrong 
to let them ero until he had done so. 

German Opera in America appears to be a settled 
fact. Thanks to Mr. Anschiitz, who commenced it, 
and Mr. Grover who has carefully carried it on. Next, 
we shall be able to support ifti regular opera In our 
principal cities. New York ought to be able to do 
so now. If our Academies of Music were put to 
their proper use, we would soon have a Conserva- 
toire of our own, and could afford to give opera to 
the masses — not the Seignors de Boots and Lady 
Magnolias. America can do anythintr, and can 
surely support a popular Opera House. If^one could 
only be started on a cheap plan — that is, good opera, 
for a small price — the Americans would soon prove 
by their hearty support that they were a music loving 
people. 

Modern Church Music. "Doesticks" has com- 
municated to the Detroit Advertiser some of his ex- 
perience in New York. Having exhausted the amuse- 
menti of the theatre, the opera, the museum, and the 
concerts, he tried the church. The following is his 
account of the music : 

"Pretty soon music— oi^n — sometimes grand and 
solemn, but generally fast and lively enough for a 
contra dance. B. D. said tlje player (rot a big sala- 
ry to show off the organ, and draw a big house. He 
commenced to play the Old Hundred. At first, ma- 
jestic as it should be, but soon his left hand began to 
get unruly among the ba^s notes, then the right cut 
up a few monkey shines in the treble ; lefl threw in a 
large assortment of quavers ; right led off with a 
grand flourish and a few dozen variations ; left strug- 
gled mournfully to keep up, but soon gave up dead 
beat, and after that went back to first principles, and 
hammered away religiously at Old Hundred in spite 
of the antics ofits fellow ; right struck up a march — 
marched into a quick step — quick step into a gallop ; 
left still kept at Old Hundred ; right put in all sorts 
of fancy extras, to entice the left from its sense of 
propriety ; left still unmoved ; right put in a few bars 
of a popular waltz ; left wavers a little ; right strikes 
up a favorite polka : left evidently yielding ; right 
dashes into a jig; left now fairlv deserts his colors 
and goes over to the enemy, and both commence an 
animated hornpipe, leaving poor Old Hundred to 
take care of itself. At length with a crash, a squeak, 
a rush, a roar, a rumble, and an expiring groan, the 
overture concluded and the service began. 

"At length, with another variette upon the organ, 
and all the concentrated praise and thanksgiving of 
the congregation, sung by four people, the service 
concluded. I thought from the manner of the last 
performance, each member of the choir imafrined the 
songs of praise would never get to Heaven if he didn't 
give them a personal boost in the shape of an extra 
yell." 
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TEST rNffXJSIO- 
Pabllalied byOllver Dlta^ii ic Cm* 

Vooal. with Piano Aooompanimont. 

Heller's Slumber Song. For the voice. 30 

This la H«ll«r*8 baaotlftil NoctnriM, with th« m«Io- 
dj amnged as a song. Th« words are quit* '*8lom- 
beroQs," and saggtsUv* of tho dreamy noon slambcrs 
of th« tropies. 

Vocal beauties of "La Dame Blanche." 
Song. I am old and very lonely. (Spinno 
arme Maigarethe). 40 

Duet. Ah ! sweet love ! (Diese Handso weich). 30 
Two piM€S from this lino opera. The flret Is the 
spinning whMl song of old Margaret, and Is very elm- 
pie and tonehing ; the second Is the dnet between 
George and the White Lady, and Is taW of melody. 
Ah 1 sure he'll ne'er deceive mo. (Domani ! oh 
me felloe), from the opera of Osterio, by Lillo. 40 
A very brlUlant and sweet piece, ItaUan nd Mag- 
Uah words. Diffleolt. 

My mother's sweet good-bye. Ballad. 3/. Kdltr. 30 
The words are In good taete, and themnsie Is ezed- 
lent. 

Home the boys are marching,.or, Ring the merry 
bells. Song and chorns. F, Wilmarth. 30 

Quite spirited and pretty. 

In better worlds. (Ench werde lohn). "Fidelio." 60 
This melody oocare In the prison scene, and Is fall 
of pethos and simple beaniy. 

joy, O, rapture past expressing. (0 namen na- 

men lose freude.) Duet. "Fidelio." 60 

Fnllofrapfeareas the preceding was of a sadder 
shade of feel Ing. Too well known and liked to need a 
dowriptlon. 

1 have listened for her footsteps. Song & Chorus. 

M.Kelier. 30 

One of the "Mother** songs, which are not yet out 
of date, neither are those abont the wonnded soldiers. 
Words and mnslc very pleasing. 
O, my heart goes pit-a-pat. S'g & duet. Gomersal. 30 
A Ikvorlte comic eong or dnet, at pleasure. Quite 
popular with the aadlences who have heard It. 

Inatrumontal. 

The Chough and Crow. Trans. B. Richatds. 60 
A fine old song by Bishop ,dieatly lastnwientallaad 
by Richards. 
Nocturne. F. Chopin. Op. 62. No. 1. B major. 60 
" " " " «* 2. E " 50 

These are, like a good proportion of Chopin^ com- 
posi^ns, somewhat difflcnlt to play correctly, so as 
to bring ont the meaning and emotions Intended to 
be expressed by the composer ; but are worthy of 
carefnl study. 

Constellation March, A. E. Pillsbwry. 30 

A aew, good and easy march . and will be a treat to 
learners who have progressed fiur enough In the In- 
struction book to take a piece now and then. 

Martha. Fantasie Brillante. Sydney Smith. 1. 00 
No composer can afford to leave ont Martha flrom 
his Hat of arrangements. Smith has taken hold of It 
with a will, and caused the melodies to shine with 
new brilliancy. Moderately difficult. 

Mirella Quadrille. Coote, 60 

Mirella. Bouquet of melodies. 22. Nordman. 60 
Mlrellle, or Mirella, (as we use the French or Ital- 
ian name), has a number of chamilog melodies. In 
the above pieces they are assembled fbr the pleasure 
of the dancer and the player. 

La Reine Topaze. Folka. D* Albert, 50 

Fairy footsteps. Mazurka brillante. L. WiUiams, 60 
Ducal waltz. A. 0. Leary. 50 

Three pleasing pieces. 
Cedar Point mareh. H. C. M. Story. 30 

Gen. Sherman's march to the sea. ** ** 20 

These are two unpretending little marches, but are 
pretty, and just adapted to leameis. fiasy. 



Musio BT HA,n..— Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ouncee, or fkiactlon thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Telegraph. 

BY C. P. CRJLVOH . 
I. 

Tho world of tho Past was an infant ; 

It knew not the speech of to^ay, 
When giants sit talkinic from monntain to tea, 

And the cities are wizards, who say : 
The kingdom of magic is oars ; 

We tODch a small clicking machine, 
And the lands of the East hear the lands of the West, 

With never a bar between. 

ir. 

We need not the lamp of Aladdin ; 

We enry not Solomon's ring ; 
The obedient lightning is safe and tame 

As tlie carrier-pigeon's wing. 
The girdle that Shakespeare's fairy 

Would lay^round the earth in an hoar, 
We hold in our hands, and day by day 

We prove its miracoloos power. 

XXI. 

Know ye the mnsical, mystic 

Chords of the century's lyre. 
Common as copy-book lines to a boy — 

The wonderful telegraph wirel 
Strings that seem drawn by Arachno, 

So fine on the air they are spun ; 
Yet netting the state in fraternal embrace. 

And binding the nation in one. 

xr. 
From Boston to distant Nevada — 

From Texas to Labrador's beach, 
They thrill with a fire that is bom of a fire- 

Thoaght flashed in electrical speech. 
And the great World is dumb no longer, 

Nor time nor space are a bar : 
Minnesota is talking with Georgia and Maine — 

There is no more a N^r or a Far. 

▼. 
Look anywhere out from your window. 

Look anywhere up in the street, 
Rumble along on the railroad track, 

Go seek some shady retreat 
By the road 'mid the blackberry bushes. 

Where the wagons of hay pass by. 
You will see those lines of music ruled 

Along the blue of the sky. 

▼I. 
Tbeae gossamer threads of the Summer, 

These webs of ephemeral birth. 
They are pulsing veins of the nation's life, 

They are vital nerves of the earth. 
Frail as aolian harp-strings. 

And swaying in wind and storm. 
Yet they bind the world in a Union strong 

And give to the Age its form. 

▼II. 
Though now four years we have battled 

In strife and in agony sore. 
The electrical chords of the Age shall thrill 

With the message "Peace once more." 
They will teach the old lesson of ages. 

Once taught by Galilee's shore, 
All men are brotJiers^the earth is one — 

There shall be War no more ! 

^-Evening Pott, 



The Handel FestlvBl at Sydenham. 

THIRD DAY fjUNE 80). '^ISRAEL IN EGYPT." 
[From th« London Times.] 

The threatening sky augured ill yesterday af- 
ternoon tor the prospects of the third and last 
performance. Nevertheless, it did not scare 
Uandel's true worshippers, who had looked for- 
ward to Israel in Egypt as the culminating point 
of this musically memorable week. The large 
majority, indeed, were on their way by rati or 
road, before the deluge of rain had set in ; and 
thus, although the facility of ingress to the Pal- 
ace was very considerably diminished by the un- 
toward state of things, the great central transept, 
the galleries, and the places contiguous were 
speedily filled. The rain penetrated at intervals 
tlirough the crystal roof, to the general discom- 
fort ; but this unwelcome visitation only lasted 
for a short time, and people were speedily recon- 
ciled. to what might happen. As, owing to the 
delays and disasters of tne journey, visitors had 
arrived with comparative slowness, if not by 
driblets, at least in nncomfortable gronps, that 
thorough disciplinarian, Mr. Costa — before all a 
rigid timekeeper — was persuaded to defer the 
commencement of the oratorio for more than a 
quarter of an hour. This was a great boon, and 
duly appreciated, for no one that cares a straw 
for Handel would willingly lose one phrase of his 
grand Biblical Oratorio. 

Whoever was absent from the Crystal Palace 
yesterday — as whoever was present can testify 
— lost the verv noblest performance ever heard 
at a "Handel l^estival" of Handel's greatest cho- 
ral work. From beginning to end it was one un- 
interrupted series of successes. Of course much 
of this may fairly be attributed to chance ; and 
the more so as Israel in Egypt^ though a far more 
difficult work than the Messiah, was, we say it 
advisedly, twice as well executed. From the 
outset a universal confidence seemed to prevail. 
No sooner had Mr. Cummings delivered the 
opening tenor recitative — "Now there arose a 
new King over Egypt" — ^which briefly and epi- 
grammatically supplies the place of the orchestral 
overture Handel was accustomed to afiHz to his 
oratorios, than the double chorus, "And the chil- 
dren of Israel sighed by reason of their bondage," 
in which the woes of the Israelites under the rule 
of a King that "knew not Joseph" are eloquently 
set forth, gave promise of the sort of choral per- 
formance that was in store. The "cry" of the 
oppressed people "came up" in tones that went 
to every heart. "They loathed to drink of the 
river," where the first of the plagues inflicted by 
Moses on the Egyptians is portrayed with sucii 
terrible soggestiveness, was even better. In 
spite of its strange intervals and chromatic har- 
monies, so difficult to keep invariably in tune, 
not a fault could be named. The effect of the 
single chorus here, in direct contrast with that of 
the double choir, was remarkable, notwithstand- 
ing the division of the host of singers—sopranos, 
altos, tenors, and basses — with an express view 
to the an tiphonal character of the douole chorus- 
es which at)ound in Israel. Madame Sainton, in 
the declamatory air, "Their land brought forth 
frogs," then gave a forcible description of the 
plagues that ensue ; arid the climax was depicted 
with fearful reality in the wonderful double cho- 
rus, "He spake the word, and there came all 
manner of flies," &c. This which, at rehearsal 
on Friday last, was by no means satisfactory, now 
did not offer a single point for criticism.* The 
emphatic reiteration of the simple and command- 
ing sentence, "He spake the word," the passages, 
so suggestively accompanied by the fiddles, des- 
cribing tiie plague of "flies and lice in all their 
quarters," and the distinct phraseology of the 



codaf where "the locusts without number" add 
to the discomfort of 4he Egyptians, came out sep- 
arately and in combination with singular for(*e 
and clearness. The audience would fain have 
had this picturesque chorus repeated ; but the 
despotic conductor, who knew what ihis coming, 
happily showed a deaf ear to their entreaties. 
AVhat was coming was no less than "He gave 
them hailstones for rain," &c., which immediate- 
ly follows the other. Nothing so imposing as this 
was ever produced by means so simple. The 
episodical theme, "Fire, mingled with the hail, 
ran along upon the ground," and its subsequent 
treatment, stand alone in choral harmony. Of 
the execution of this familiar piece, we can only 
say that, in our remembrance, it has never been 
approached. The eff»*ct was such that the whole 
audience enthusiastically called for it again. This 
was naturally looked upon by Mr. Costa rather 
as a command than as a request ; and so, at a 
well known movement of his baton, the perform- 
ers turned back to the first page and went once 
more through their task. 

The second performance, which seldom hap- 
pens, was quite as sood as the first. Another 
singularly nne display succeeded. The impres- 
sive choral recitative, '*Ue sent a thick darkness," 
notwithstanding its bold and unusual progressions 
of harmony, was delivered from the first bar to 
the last without the intonation ever perceptibly 
wavering. AV^hen the concluding sentence — 
"Even darkness which might be felt,/ where the 
music rises to the sublimity of the words, had 
been uttered, a subdued murmur of admiration 
followed ; and no wonder. The connected se- 
ries of choruses that ensues, commencing with 
"He smote all the first bom of Egypt," compris- 
ing "But as for His people. He Tea them forth 
like sheep," and endmg with "There was not one 
feeble person among their tribes," was uniformly 
well given. The opening was marked by a vig- 
or thoroughly in keeping, especially at the won- 
derful passage where a pause divides each em- 
phasized monosyllable : — "He — smote — the — chief 
^-of—aU — (heir — strength," in which the expres- 
sive power of Handel as a word-painter is remark- 
ably exhibited. The piano singing of each sec- 
tion of the voices, whenever the exquisitely me- 
lodious phrase, as truly pastoral as it is tuneful — 
"He led them forth like sheep" — occurs, was per- 
fect While the jubilant phrase, "He brought 
them out with silver and gold," went on, one 
might almost see the precious metals glitter and 
hear them clink ; and last and best, the trium- 
phant asseveration that "there was not one fee- 
ble person," was made convincing through the 
empnatic choral delivery of the sentence. Pass- 
ing the quaint fugal chorus, "And Egypt was 
glad when they departed," we come to a second 
connected series, even grander than its prede- 
cessor. The sublimity of the phrase, "He re- 
buked the Red Sea," delivered oy full chorus in 
a voice of thunder, with its deeply expressive se- 
quel, pianissimo, "And it was dried up," can nev- 
er fail to impress. But these are simple when 
compared with what follows — ^**He led them 
through the deep," and "But the waters over- 
whelmed their enemies." The stately, large, and 
solemn theme of the first — so graphically sugges- 
tive of the miraculous passage or God's chosen 
people through the divided sea — was given out 
py the basses with tremendous power ; while the 
execution of the last, with its marvellous perora- 
tion, in which the fact that not one of the pursu- 
ing Egyptians was lef^, is iterated and reiterated 
with ever-increasing earnestness, was a triumph 
of choral singing from end to end. In vain, how- 
ever, did the vast audience clamor for a repeti- 
tion — ^Mr. Costa, wisely we cannot but think, 
proceeded with the final chorus of Part I., "And 
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Israel saw that great work," a performance which 
would have been remarkable if only for the very 
grand enunciation of its most remarkable passage 
— **And the people feared the Lord, and believed 
the Jjord and His servant Moses." 

We cannot undertake, however impressed by 
so wholly exceptional a performance, to go 
through the whole of Israel in Egypt, piece by 
piece. The praise awarded to the execution of 
the first part, which Handel really composed last, 
and originally named Exodus^ is fully as due to 
the second, — the Song of Mattes, in which the 
miracles actually described in Exodus are reca- 
pitulated, amid songs ofpraise and thanksgiving 
to the God of Israel. The choruses of this part 
are in many instances the most difficult in the 
oratorio ; but from ** Moses and the children of 
Israel," with which it triumphantly sets out, to 
**Singye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
gloriously" — both, as all who know Handel's mu- 
sic are aware, including the famous apostrophe, 
*^He hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea*' — with which it 
as triumphantly terminates, chorus after chorus 
was all tnat could be wished. The two most 
complex, elaborate, and trying of all — ^*And with 
the blast of Thy nostrils the waters were gather- 
ed together" and **The people shall hear and be 
afraid" — were sung in aosolute perfection. Nev- 
er, even by a choir and orchestra of ordinary nu- 
merical force, and, therefore, much more easily 
directed, have we heard these magnificent pieces 
so well given — with such spirit and precision, 
such uniform correctness and unswerving intona- 
tion. This is, no doubt, attributable in a great 
measure to the intermediate practices carried on 
on from time to time since the last Handel Festi- 
val at Exeter-hall and elsewhere. But it also 
says nc^ little for the general improvement in cho- 
ral singing all over the country. Among other 
noticeable choral displays must especially be 
mentioned **Thy right hand, Ix>rd, is become 
glorious in power," one of the most vigorous and 
brilliant of the double choruses, and the fusrued 
choruses on ancient mo<!es, *'I will exalt Him," 
and ^*The earth swallowed them," which for clear- 
ness and decision of part-singing have rarely been 
surpassed. One of the most characteristic of 
them all — "Thou sentest forth Thy wrath, which 
consumed them as stubble," in which Handel's 
graphic pictorial genius shines marvellously, was 
scarcely so fortunate ; though even this, but for a 
temporary unsteadiness, soon rectified, would 
have been irreproachable. Enough, however, of 
the choruses, which in Israel so predominate that 
we are sometimes tempted to overlook other parts 
of the Oratorio, ot a different character it is 
true, but in their way of equal excellence. 

The airs and duets in the second part of Israel 
are all goo<l, and several ot them are unsurpass- 
ed for effectiveness. The plaintive duet "The 
Lord is my strength" was extremely well sung by 
Mesdaroes Lemmens-Sherrington and Ruders- 
dorff*; the purely devotional one, "Thou in Thy 
Mercv," equally so by Madame Sainton- Dolby 
and idr, Cummings. The grand declamatory 
duet for basses, "The Lord is a man of war," in 
which Herr Scbmid shone to much more advan- 
tage than at rehearsal, if still overmatched by 
our great English barytone, Mr. Santley, was, as 
rarely fails to be the case, unanimously encored 
and as a matter of course repeated. Madame 
Sainton, who always sings Handel like a true 
Uandelian, was more than usually happy in the 
air, "Thou shalt bring them in ;" and Mile. Ade- 
lina Patii added another to her brilliant success- 
es of this week by her irreproachable singing of 
the air, "Thou didst blow with Thy wind," which 
won another unanimous encore. But as usual, 
the great sensation of the day, and, indeed of the 
Festival, was created by Mr. Sims Reeves, in the 
magnificent air, "The enemy said I will pursue,", 
which he sans with a fire and enthusiasm, a pow- 
er of voice, a truth of accent, and a well sustain- 
ed fluency of execution im[)ossible to surpass. The 
efiect was inde&cribable. At the conclusion a 
ftorin of applause broke out from every part of 
the building. The air was, we need scarcely 
fddf repeated, and declaimed with the same un- 
flagging animation. 



After the oratorio the National Anthem was 
performed. Mile. Adelina Patti singing the solo 
verse with the fervor and emphasis of a loyal and 
genuine British subject — which she ought surely 
to be, or she could hardly pronounce English so 
admirably. Then Mr. Costa whose labors have 
been no less arduous and unremitting than in- 
valuable, received the hearty demonstration 
which was justly his due. 

RESULTS. 
(Times, JnlyS.) 

The financial issue of last week's unprecedent- 
ed series of performances ran hardly so ^soon be 
decided with accuracy. AVe believe however, 
that — notwithstanding the approaching dissolu- 
tion of the old Parliament, the absorbing in- 
terest in the coming elections for the new, the 
extremely bad management of the railway tran- 
sit most immediatelv in relation with the Crystal 
Palace (which has been the subject of general 
animadversion), the inexplicable absence of all 
patronage and countenance, direct or 'indirect, 
from the highest quarters, the untoward deluge 
of rain which deterred thousands of people from 
attending the performance of Israel on Friday, 
and other unforeseen eventualities, — the Crystal 
Palace Company will receive on account of the 
Festival something more than 5,000/. ; while 
something more than 1,000/. will go to the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society. Against the company's 
profits must be placed the exclusive occupation 
of the Palace during four entire days, and the 
tax upon the time and attention of the general 
manager, with his staff of assistants, for months 
in advance. That the 1,000/. can reimburse the 
Sacred Harmonic Society for its labor, time, and 
expense, for its preliminary practices, under Mr. 
Costa, at Exeter Hall, and for the temporary sus- 
pension of its ordinarv operations is altogether 
out of the question. iBut this high-spirited body 
of amateurs — which by its ordinary proceedin jrs 
has done so much and with such unexampled dis- 
interestedness for Handel and oratorio in partic- 
ular, for sacred and choral music in general — is 
satisfied with, nay, proud of the honor that ac- 
crues to it, and would, if necessary, with equal 
zeal and unselfishness have redoubled its exer- 
tions. But with the Crystal Palace Company it 
is naturally otherwise ; the chief consideration in 
the eyes of the managers being whether a trans- 
action "pays," or whether it does "not pay." It 
is difficult even to induce them to speculate as 
to what, under more favorable circumstances, 
might have been the result, or to allow for the 
fact that but for the drawbacks enumerated — 
some of which at least may be easily avoided, 
while others may not exist, at the next Festival 
— the receipts would in all probability have been 
twice as large. The companv is of course the 
best judge of its own affairs; but the outside pub- 
lic would not hesitate for one instant in unani- 
mously declaring its firm conviction that the Han- 
del Festival does "pay," if only through the enor- 
mous prestige it gives to the Crystal Palace, not 
merely in England, but throughout Europe, 
wherever newspapers are read. Fancy alone the 
publicity waiting on the pens of no less than 460 
reporters, who were invited to the Festival ! For 
a week past the Crystal Palace has been written 
and talked about, not only in the capital, but all 
over the empire ; and for a week to come it will 
doubtless still be the topic with Ijondon corres- 
pondents of our country contemporaries, as well 
as with local contributors who have attended the 
Festival. Moreover, the Crystal Palace being 
now regarded as an institution of which English- 
men may justly feel proud, credit and prestige 
are surely worth its seeking; and the fame of 
having, four times within a brief period, held a 
musical festival on a scale of such magnificence 
as could by no possibility be attempted at any 
other building in the world, is something not light- 
ly to be abandoned. If the Handel Festival dies 
on the occasion of its fourth anniversary, it will 
die in a halo of glory ; for certainly nothing to 
compare with the musical performances of the 
past week has previously been heard in this or 
any other country. To refer to the third day 
alone, when the incomparable Isra^ in Egypt was 



the oratorio, the effect produced on that occasion 
can never be obliterated from the memory of any 
one who, alive to the impressions created by 
grand and beautiful music, was fortunate enough 
to be present. There can be but a single opin- 
ion among musical judges with respect to the 
great improvement in an acoustical sense, obtain- 
ed by the new arrangements in the central tran- 
sept, but one opinion about the wonderful pro- 
gress of the chorus — a progress due to efforts si- 
multaneously exerted in London and in all the 
large towns which sent delegates to swell the 
numbers and add to the efficiency of the ch(NraI 
force. 

As a mere result of skilful organization the 
Handel Festival this year was more than ever a 
triumph of order and discipline. It is impossible 
for us to appfeciate in detail those onerous duties 
gratuitously undertaken by the various gentlemen 
connected with the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
who afforded valuable assistance to Mr. Bowley, 
the able, zealous, and undaunted eeneral mana- 
ger of the Crystal Palace, to Mr. J. F. Puttick, 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, whose charge 
was the by no means easy one of arranging the 
whole of the professional engagements, to Mr. 
George Grove, the pink of courtesy and the pearl 
of secretaries, and last, not least, to Mr. Costa, 
who directs the movements of vast orchestras like 
a musical Napoleon. The perfect success which 
attended their arduous exertions, and the perfect 
satisfaction with which those exertions were re- 
garded, must, to such indefatigable and self-deny- 
ing gentlemen, be a sufficient recompense. 

(From Th* Readar.) 

The Israel in Egypt, which concluded the Han- 
del Festival, yesterday week, was, without doubt, 
the ffrftndest musical performance which the 
world has ever seen or neard. The memory of 
that amazing music as it was sung by that won- 
derful chorus will be a thing to haunt, for many 
a long day, the imaginations of those who were 
wise enough to go and hear it All the draw- 
backs of which we have before spoken were there, 
but from the nature of the work, and some other 
circumstances, they were felt so little, that tht' 
made a very slight deduction from the sublimit} 
of the result. Of the measure and desree of that 
sublimity it would be vain to try to give any es- 
timate in words. Nor is it much use to speculate 
as to how much of it was due to the intrinsic pow- 
er of the music and how much to the grandeur of 
the performance. No music needs splendor of ex- 
ecution less than Handel's to make its power felt. 
It will sound sublime even when poorly, weakly, 
badly done ; its greatness is perhaps never more 
convincing than when the material means em- 
ployed are of the slightest, or even when there is 
no material presentment of it at all, when it is 
merely "read" by the eye from the printed page 
to the inner ear, just as a big mountain never 
seems so imperial as when seen dimly on the ho- 
rizon from afar. But the impression left by the 
festival "Israel" was of a different kind to this. 
It was overwhelming and indescribable. Chorus 
af^er chorus came pealing out with a stateltness 
and majesty which seemed to give a new life to 
the familiar music, a new emphasis to its grand- 
eur, and new tenderness to its pathos. For, nev- 
er certainly can the antithesis oetween force and 
sweetness, terror and beauty, have been more 
wonderfully manifested in music. Perhaps what 
most helped to make this marvellous effect was 
the entire absence of all appearance of effort on 
the part of the performers. As the eye rested 
on such a host of^ singers, it seemed impossible to 
think of them otherwise than as making one huge 
instrument, which sounded at its director's will. 
One missed the fuss and flutter of ordinary or- 
chestras. A certain sense of repose was never 
absent. The vast chorus seemed calm even in 
irs grandest bursts of power, just as it seemed 
never stronger than in its lightest pianissimo. 
Israel is full of points which brought out these 
wonderful characteristics. The prodigious uni- 
son, to quote one example, which announces the 
coming of the plague of flies, "He spake the 
word," sounded supernatnrally grand. Equally 
wonderful for irs pathetic loveliness was the sweet 
strain, "He led tnem like sheep." The long-sus- 
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tained notes, held succeflsivelj by the soprano 
and alto parts in this chorus, made an eflect 
which will dwell in the menaory as one of 
the loveliest ever heard by mortal ears. But it 
was chiefly, as it seemed to us, in the second part 
of the oratorio — the Exodus-hymn — that the col- 
ossal power and beauty of the chorus were most 
felt. "The depths have covered them " "Thy 
right hand, O Lord," "And with the blast of ITiy 
nostrils"— of these and one or two more choruses 
tho effect was stupendous. AVe can but take 
refuge again in negation, and say it was indes- 
cribable. And of "The horse and his rider," 
which begins and ends the hymn of triumph, and 
which perhaps to most hearers seemed to reach 
the crowninrr point of musical glory, we can say 
no more. The splendid success of the last day's 
singing was mainly due, no doubt, to the eflect 
of the three days' previous practice. There was 
little enough to find fault with before, but by the 
end of the Festival the signs of timidity which 
marked the first attempts of the gigantic chorus 
had wholly disappeared. The conductor had 
thorough command of the whole body. It an- 
swered to the beat with a springiness of accent, 
if one may use the term, which showed that every 
component unit was under the government of 
that magical baton ; that every one was singing 
completely at his ease. The admirable skill of 
Mr. Costa has been, indeed, in the way of per- 
sonal distinction, the most conspicuous feature in 
the whole festival. If we are obliged to dissent 
from some points of what we may call his princi- 
ples of editorship, it is the more incumbent on 
us to pay due acknowledgment to his splendid 
conducting. Neapolitan as he is, representing 
by birth and education schools of music the very 
remotest from all that English Handel- worship 
has to do with, he has yet conferred signal service 
on the national music of England. If we can 
claim, and we fairly can, to be now taking the 
lead in Europe in the matter of choral singing, 
the distinction is due in no small degree to the 
society which was wise enough, forgetting na- 
tional prejudices, to put itself under the guidance 
of the most skilful conductor pf orchestral music. 
To tl)|it happy choice the society mainly owes 
whatever success it has had. It is as well to rec- 
ollect 'this, when witnessing such consummate 
leadership as Mr. Costa has been displaying in 
his place of command at Sydenham. The public 
behmd a conductor is apt to forget that the less 
he seems to be doing, the more he is really doing 
or has done. Only by long years of patient dis- 
cipline could the nucleus of that chorus have been 
brought so thoroughly into hand. The whole an- 
nals of music probably can show no more wonder- 
ful instance of successful oivanization than the 
singing of this great multitude, for the first time 
together. The easy way in which, on the very 
first day, they fell into their places, and were 
presently singing as steadily as if they had been 
practicing for months, was a marvel to see. And 
upon the last day especially, chornsea of extreme 
difliculty, such as "The people shall hear/' were 
sung with a degree of steadiness and freedom 
such as have never been reached within our hear- 
ing by the Sacred Harmonic Society or any oth- 
er choir. 

Of the solo singing during the festival much 
mi^ht be written, but it would be chiefly a repe- 
tition of old eulogies. If the gathering of 1 865 
has any place in the history of English music, it 
will have to be recorded that the honors fell to 
two English singers, Mr. Reeves and Mr. Sant- 
ley. Of Mile. Patti's performance it may be 
enough to say that she made her little voice heard 
to better effect in this large building than any 
one had anticipated, and sang the oratorio music 
of Handel in a style which was as faultless, vo- 
cally speaking, at it was admirable for simplicity 
and earnestness. Two persons alone excepted — 
Mile. Titiens and ' Madame Goldschmiat — we 
knew not who could have better filled the place 
of first soprano. 

Of the musical success of the Festival, this 
much must suflice. It is not a fraction of what 
mi^ht be easily written of an event so interesting. 
It IS said that the undertaking was virtually a 
failure in a pecuniary sense, though a nominal 



surplus is shown. If this be so, every one will be 
sorry, but few need wonder. The expense of 
such music as this is necessarily enormous, and 
who is to pay for it ? Not the middle class, for 
they cannot afford the cost ; not the upper, for 
they do not care about the music. We do not 
see how such demonstrations are to be made to 
''pay," unless means can be found for making the 
music audible to larger multitudes than have yet 
been attracted to the Crystal Palace. If this 
could be done, and the prices reduced to one- 
fourth of the present scale, the cost might be met 
easily enough ; but of the first condition being 
reached, there seems at present but slight chance. 
On the whole, it would seem to be more reason- 
able to bo content with a decennial celebration, 
which should be really a "festival." This gath- 
ering has had nothing festival about it The 
'^commercial" impulse has been the motive of the 
undertaking. Grand music has been produced, 
but the sentiment of Handel worship has had 
little or nothing to do with it. The public, more- 
over, do not like puffing, and the pufiing in this 
case has gone beyond all ordinary bounds. The 
thing has been over-advertisea. Advertising 
ma/ answer with dwarfs and tumblers, but a 
"Handel Festival" should be above it. You can- 
not advertise people into enthusiasm. A decent 
amount of publicity, and less of the gratuitous 
trumpeting which begets suspicion, would proba- 
bly have answered better. As it is, the musical 
people of England have to thank the Crystal Pal- 
ace Company for a magnificent display, which 
has been musically an honor to the country. 
There would have been more reason to sympa- 
thize with a partial failure, if a great name had 
not been dragged through mud puffery to swell 
a d^idend. 



For Dwlgfat'i Jonmftlof Mule. 

Hiuio in CindnnatL 

CiNCXNiTATi, 0., JuNB 23, 1865. — There were 
five concerts this month, a fact which proves several 
things : first, for instance, that yonr correspondent 
was mistaken when some six or more weeks ago he 
thought the saiaon closed ; secondly that Cindnna- 
tians can stand a good deal more than Bostonians — 
for such thermometers as we had to endure in concert 
•rooms here, you could not— nor did you ever — stand. 

To begin with the last : the "Catcilien-Vercin" 
gave the fourth concert of the ninth season, last 
night, Thursday, Jane 22d. The programme was as 
follows : 

1 "Be not afraid,'' Chorus from SijiOi. 

MendelHohn Bartholdy. 

2 raaCMla for two pUnoii from Norma Thalberg. 

Mr. Charlei Konkel and ••• (Mr. Andreii). 
8 **Ooean, da Ungeheuer.^' Soprano Aria from Oboron. 

Weber. 
Mme. Caroline lU^e. 

4 Tarantella for two pfanoe Fr. Kroell. 

Mr. Cfaarlea Knnkel and •^ (Mr. Andree). 
6 ''Reqnlem fdr MIgnon,^>from Ooetbe^e Wilhelm Melvter. 

Rob. Bchnmann. 
6 Third Scene, flnt Aet,from "Lohengrin. "Rich. fWagner. 
Ittw, Mme. C Rire. Lohengrin, M. Helmkamp. 

The chorus was excellent, and jBspecially in the 
magnificent scena from Lohengrin, It was the first 
concerted pl^ce, excepting the Pilgrim chorus from 
TawnkStvser, that I ever heard from any of Wagner's 
operas. OiTfirst impression the"music of the future" 
as represented here seemed good enough music for 
me. There are strange modulations, it is true ; but 
so there are in Beethoven, a great many. There was 
melody too ; and the magnificent combination of five 
soli with a chorus of six parts, (Soprani, Aiti, Ten- 
ori piimi e second!, Bassi primi e second!) was soul- 
stirring in the extreme. Of tho other pieces, the Re- 
quiem for Mignon, which we heard repeatedly, was 
very finely performed. Especial praise is due to the 
composition' of Mr. Kroell, yet in MS., which is a 
piece of music worth playing and listening to. The 
fine manner in which the different parts are carried, 
the effective melodies and harmonies make it a piece 
that ought to be known and played widely. Madame 
Rive is a teacher of music here ; her voice is no long- 
er fresh, her manner of singing not remarkable, and 



we have nothing especial to say about her. Messrs. 
Charles Ennkel and Andres played finely, and — per- 
sonally, that is between you and myself—- if they had 
played some other piece than "Norma" I would not 
have objected either. We have heard as much of 
Thalberg and his school as is wholesome. In fact 
tho question ought to be solved by this time how far 
the finger-gymnastics introduced by Thalberg and 
Liszt, and followed up ad nauseam, are a proper sub- 
ject for exhibition in a concert-room in general, and 
in tho room of a society avowedly devoted to classi- 
cal music in particular. 

Now if Mr. Wehli, *'the eminent piano-forte virtu- 
oso and composer," as the show-bills have it, plays 
Wehli one — two — -thr^ — four times each evening, 
and if the Wehli style resolves itself into Etudes and 
Fantasias by Thalberg principally, with the admix- 
ture of some Liszt, we have no right to find fanit 
with it, nor with him, nor with Mr. Max. Strakosch. 
For their object is to make money. The public pre- 
fers high and lofty tumbling on the piano, to pieces 
that are worth hearing. Why then should they not 
have left-hand solo pieces a la Drelschock or Fanta- 
sias h. la Thalberg and Liszt ? M. Wehli has a mas- 
tery of the instrument that Is' remarkable ; he plays 
what he does with fine taste; but for the improvement 
of true taste for the best music it is not at all neces- 
sary to hear what he plays. Sky-rockets are not 
generally considered works of art, nor are they look- 
ed upon as great incentives to improvement in the 
art of painting for example. 

Mr. Strakosch exhibited twice, June 1 6th and 1 7th . 
Mademoiselle Helene de Katow plays simple airs 
with ranch taste, but has no strength for bravura^ 
pieces. Madame Behrens excels principally in 
dwelling on very high notes an immoderate length of 
time — giddiness on the part of the audience is the 
necessary consequence — and sings various songs. 
Mr. Powers sinfrs other songs and seems to be quite 
a favorite. I did not hear his "Adelaide" and cannot 
therefore judge. It ought to be added that the bills 
did not attract Cincinnati very violently ; the houses 
were hardly half full. 

The concert next in retrograde order was the con- 
cert of the Harmonic Society, June ISth. 

1 Overture — ^gmont .Beethoren. 

2 '^Ae the hart pante,*' 42 PMlm Mendelwohn. 

8 Andante,— Fifth Symphony Beethoren. 

4 Cantata, Ibr Solo k Chorus **Hear my Preyer.** 

Mendeteohn. 
6 Solo, Yiolonoello, Hymn ftom 'Stradella,' armnsed by 

A. Lindner. 

6 Cfaome, ''Halltlv^h to Che Father," from Monnt of 

Ollree Beethoten . 

The programme was excellent, and so were the 
singers. There was a vocal efiect particularly beau- 
tiful in the chorus, which is rarely found, produced 
by an Alto numerous and strong, fine, sympathetic 
voices, in the place of that insnflSciency and thin 
quality of tone usually found in the AIti of choruses. 
Another point of especial attraction was the fine sing- 
ing of Mrs. D. in the Soprano-soli. That solo "O 
for the wings of a dove" yet rings in my ears, and I 
do not remember where I have heard it sung with 
more poetic insight into the character of the music, 
and with more true feeling. A society is fortunate i f 
it have a member like Mrs. D., whose voice is so 
fresh and sympathetic, and whose reading and per^ 
formance so true and tasteful. 

The orchestra unfortunately did not at all well. 
We dissent altogether from the tempo which Mr. 
Barns took for the Andante of the Fifth Symphony, 
and hope we need never hear the piece again from 
the same orchestra, played in a manner as crude as 
it was our misfortune to hear it that evening. There 
is a characteristic tendency,it seems,of mixing up in- 
significant pieces with grand works of genius. The 
same Straddla transcription for Violoncello which 
we once reported as played in the "Caecilien-Verein," 
made its appearance here again. What its eifect 
must have been, sandwiched as it was between Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven, I leave you to imagine. 
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The first concert of the month as to time was that 
ef Mr. Jacob Kunkel, Jane 2d. Mr. Charles Kan- 
kel, one of the few prominent pianists here, is a broth- 
er of the concert-giver, who is quite joang. Mr. 
Jacob E. played his one solo, Gottschalk's Grande 
Paraphrase de Concert sur "II Trovatore" with much 
brilliancj. It woald be well for him to improve his 
touch, which is not yet varied enough, and — if his 
audience will stand it — to play something by some- 
body else when he gives his next concert. Gott- 
schalk is well enough^Iegant,dainty, sometimes en- 
chanting — but after all it is small matter. There are 
some older masters and some yoong ones, say for in- 
stance Beethoven and Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Ferd. Hiller, Hummel, and Moscheles and Field ; 
and one so old, that our generation in this neighbor- 
hood at least, affects not to be able to see any beau- 
ties in him, old Johann Sebastian Bach. Now all 
these have written some music for the piano, which 
is fully as enchanting and elegant as Gottschalk's, 
and in addition there is the true fire of holy and im- 
mortal inspiration in their works, which compares to 
Gottschalk's music as the eternal fires of Baku to 
yon fire-fly. There were "Les Contrastes" for two 
pianos by Moscheles, which you in Boston well 
know, finely played by Messrs. Andres, Kroell, 
Charles and Jacob Kunkel. Mr.^ Hahn played a 
piece by David for the violin quite well. A little 
more certainty in high notes, some improvement in 
touch and bowing will make Mr. Hahn quite a good 
soloist on his instrument. Breadth and boldness of 
tone, fine shading and delicacy will follow as the le- 
gitimate fruits of study. Mr. Powers and Madame 
Rive sang various songs aud duets. The house was 
very fall and bouquets were plenty. The Messrs. 
Kunkel are decided favorites. 

A noteworthy, feature in Mr. Wehli's, Mr. Kun- 
kel's and Mr. Andres' concerts was the Chickering 
Grand, which all these gentlemen evidently prefer to 
any other. Mr. Wehli carries two with him, Mr. 
Kunkel has one with which he is enraptured, and 
Mr. Andres thinks they excel all others. As your 
correspondent always held the same opinion, and as 
he cannot forget either old Mr. Chickering, or the 
present Messrs C, or Boston whore these instru- 
ments are made, or the instruments themselves and 
their wonderful tone : he is really glad that compe- 
tent judges in this part of the country are of the same 
opinion ; and be hopes such opinions will tend to the 
benefit of good playing, of good music, and of the 
Messrs. Chickering. *t 



Very Shabby Worship. 

(From the Presbjttrlan Btaodard.) 

A country town. There is one Roman Catholic 
Church. There are five starveling Protestant Church- 
es, all briskly competing with each other for such of 
the church-going population of the place as do not 
run after the attractions of Popery. Some of the 
houses of worship are neat and architecturally beau- 
tiful. Others are remarkably inelegant. Two or 
three lank .<>teeples pierce the atma«phere, distinguish- 
ing the edifices which they deface, from market 
houses or bams. 

The people who gather under the roofs of these 
several structures, exercise the right accorded to 
them by the Constitution of the United States, to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

The moi^t glaring feature of their worship is what 
they call sacred music. To listen to it, one would 
think that some of them have no consciences at all. 

To begin with the Presbyterian Church. The 
pastor gives out what he calls '*tbe twenty-fourth 
Sa-a-aw" which he reads in a sing-song manner from 
the beginning to the end, as if he feared his congre- 
gation could not read it in their books. Having read 
it, he says that we will sing four verses of it, and then 
sits down. Now the other end of the church begins 
its work. A wheezing is heard., as when the fire is 
blown by means of an aged pair of bellows. The in- 
strument is gettitig up its wind. Some extemporized 
discord follows the wheeziuflr. A few flourishes of 
"voluntary" are being played, preparatory to playing 
the tune as a sample or what is to be sung. One- I 



half of the notes are incorrectly played. These inter- 
fere with the musical effect of the other half. Pres- 
ently the tune is blundered through, and the singing 
begms. Singing f The angels in heaven don't sing 
in that style, certainly. Singing 1 No, it is howling. 
The choir consists of a large man with a voice like 
a calf, two women with cracked voices, and one with 
a defective idea of time. The instrumental help is 
a machine which the church bought for flfleen dol- 
lars less than they would have had to pay for a good 
"Mason and Hamlin." The man who had it to sell, 
told them that it would make a louder noise. So it 
does. Noise is not worship. We leave the place. 

Then to the Methodists. Surely they will praise 
God in better style. They are not annoyed by the 
presence of such a wind instrument. That is a re- 
lief. The preacher gives out "the ten hundred and 
sixtieth hymn, on the eleven hundred and seventieth 
page, long metre," after which he, like his Presbyte- 
rian neighbor, reads the hynn through. The read- 
ing being done, he again announces the number, 
page, and metre, and lines out the first halfof the first 
verse. Now for the singing. The deficiency ot in- 
strumental accompaniment is more than compensat- 
ed for by the magnitude of the leader's voice. Al- 
though the church can hold but three hundred peo- 
ple, his lungs and throat are of a sufficient capacity 
to fill a cathedral, and he gives them full play. He 
cannot consent to hide his light under a bushel. 
With all his might he bawls forth the two lines, then 
comes to a halt. The fine, clear voice of the minis- 
ter is then heard, in pleasant contrast to this great 
bull of Bashan, reading the next two lines. It is as 
if he would say : "My friends, I see yon have your 
books before you, but I know yon can't read the 
hymn, so I will read it for you." "Lining out" 
would be a miserable interruption, if the singing were 
good ; as it is, it is a desirable thing to stop the erup- 
tion of that volcanic voice, on any terms poesible. 

Now for something more elegant and cultured. At 
the Lutheran Church they have an organ. It is an 
imposing little affair, with pretty case, and gilt pTpes. 
A boy blows the bellows behind, and a young lady 
prei^ides at the key-board in front. If somebody 
would put a small quantity of some lubricating sub- 
stance on that part of the bellows apparatus which 
squeaks, it would remove a great annoyance. And 
if the fair organist would bring her fingers in contact 
with the keys with that gentle pressure which should 
characterize organ playing, rather than in the strum- 
ming, pounding fashion in which she learned to play 
jigs on her mother's piano, the result mightbea style 
of mucic which would be more befitting the house of 
God than that which now grates on the ear. The 
time is good. The tune is well selected, and in keep- 
ing with the words. But the choir mouth and mum- 
ble their words so that nobody can understand what 
they are singing. 

Away to the Baptist Church. Two streets off, 
their singing is audible. They all sing. That is an 
advantage and an excellence. It is better than in 
those churches where it is understood that the choir 
have the monopoly of it, and that it is nngentcel to 
interfere. They sing pretty well, too. The minister 
happens to be the leader. Take care, though, good 
brother, or you may have an attack of bronchitis, 
some day, if you keep at that steady kind of work too 
long. IPraying, preaching, and singing, all on a 
stretch, are' too much for one man. Get a good man 
to take your place, as soon as you can find the right 
man. 6ut meantime, keep at it, and make your 
people sing. 

They are praising God at the Episcopal Cliurch. 
A neat miniatuiy cathedral. The walls of solid and 
pointed (plaster in imitation of) brown stone; a 
comely belfry on top. The rector stands with his 
tasteful robe of white, and the people with their prayer 
books in their hands. A well tuned organ, small, 
hut of sweet tone, is played by a delicate young lady. 
The choir consists of three young girls and a small 
boy. There is no depth to the music; no richness; 
no' fullness. The congregation is afraid to join in 
it, lest tliey shduld cruwh it out of hearing. The 
minister Jooks quietly on, as if to say that he would 
not on any account disturb it. It gently pursues its 
unruffled course till it comes to the end of the chant, 
when it gracefully subsides, and gives place to the 
next part of the service. Where are the men ? 
Where are the big boys ? Where somebody to take 
hold of it and help it along in good, earnest, whole- 
some burst of sacred son^ ? 

Was the temple worship of the Jews of olden time 
anythmg like any of these? Is the spirit of the 
Psalms such as to lead us to offend all musical pro- 
priety and all decency when we worship God ? Why 
need' we offer to the Lord of heaven and earth, such 
lame, halting, imperfect stuff as would not be listened 
to in a decent concert room ? Aye, such as would 
be kicked out of the commonest beer-garden. If the 



preaching were as bad as the music, tliere would be 
talk of turning the minister away. 

It is almost as easy to execute music well as to do 
it badly. There is no good reason why bad music 
should be tolerated in any Christian church. Let us 
give God the best. Let us train oar people to the 
total al)olition of all such unholy nuisanoea as have 
been alluded to. While we say with the pealmist, 
"let everything that hath breath praise the Lord," 
let us also say with the apostle, "I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also." 

Back Woods. 
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The OermaA Saenffer-feit in Hew Tork. 

(ConelndMl). 

Thibd Bat CTuksdat). Visits to Central 
Park,&c. In the evening a minstrel Tournament, 
at which fourteen societies (from abroad) competed 
for a pi^ise. Programme : 

riEST DIVISIOM. 

1 "Only Tbcft," bj Jost The Phll«delphla ftmamrnnde. 

2 "The 8hi|ter*i Oraetini;," by FlMher. BuflUo UedertaJU. 
8 "HantlDg Bonft." by Andre. Philadelphia Orpheus. 

4 **The HeetlDg." by Kuds. Washington BSngerbond. 
6 "Wine Choroe,** by Kroger. Hartfbrd 8'iDgerband. 

6 "Good Night! VaraweU !'' by Ktteken. Poaghkeeprfe 
Oennanla. 

7 **The Orove," by Ilaeser. TheBoflUo Sangwbnnd. 

■Booir* sivTBioa. 

1 *'Tbe Bailor's Dream," by Abt. Baltimore Germaeto. 
a *'Storm and Blesaing," by Kallwoda. PhiladelpUa ftln- 
gerbund. 

8 "Klgfat Pwlm," by Abt. BaUtmore Ucdetlcrana. 

4 ''BTenlng rftte," Abt. Philadelphia LiedertaM of (ho 
Freie Gemelnde. 
6 "Lots," by Zoeller. PhiUdelphIa UedertaM. 

6 **Tbe Wanderer's Night Song,'* by Relaalger. Phlladol- 
phia Jnnge Maranerchor. 

7 'How Mnrmor the Waves," by AM. Baltimore Arion. 

The Judges were Messrs. Timm, Theodore Thom* 
as and Meierhofer. The Tribune, after special no- 
tice of each effort, ends with saying : 

It will be seen tliat the singinir, generally, was of 
a very high order of merit. We have designated 
seven societies as first class. They are the Liederta- 
fel of Buffalo, the Saengerbund of Hartford, the 
Saengerbnnd of Buffalo, the Saengerbund of Phila- 
delphia, the Liederkranz of Baltimore, the Liederta- 
fel d. f. Gemeinde of Philadelphia, and the Jon- 
ger Mannerchor of Philadelphia. We do not pre- 
sume to anticipate the judgment of the prize iudges, 
but we think tlie victory will rest between theXfieder- 
tafel of Buffalo and the Saengerbund of Philadelphia. 
Both are equal In all points of excellence, excepting 
perhaps that the Buffalo Society displayed more del- 
icate anistic perception of the finer shades of tone- 
The music they sang was of a simple charactel*^ while 
that of the Philadelphians was ambitious in its difll- 
culties. The singing of both was equal in excellence, 
and with us the decision would rest in favor of Phil- 
adelphia, judging by this single hearing, which ia 
hardly fair, because of the higher character of the mu- 
sic performed. 

tOURTH DAT. 

Wednesday, July 19th, was the first day of the 
Festival proper at Jones's Wood. We borrow from 
the Tribune's description of the scene, omitting, bow- 
er, its learned disquisition upon ''ankles I" 

The moniing dawned with pufis of white cloud in 
the heavens, upon a broad, bright field of blue sky. 
The breezes were afloat, but there was an abundance 
of brilliant sunlight, and the day promised to be fine. 

As early as 9 o'clock in the morning, the up-going 
cars and East River steamers began to be thronged ; 
by 9 1-2 they were crowded ; by 10 they were cram- 
med. The Germans were out in full force. They 
brought their wives and their babies.. By every ave- 
nue they came to the wood. The Second and Third 
ave. cars were packed to their utmost, and there were 
hundreds of hacks, carriages, barouches, buggies and 
wagons in the thoroughfiires. The lower part of the 
city was deserted, and the reservoirs of beer in the 
upper portion were opened, and seemed to be ioez- 
haustible. 

IN THE WOOD. 

Making our way through the narrow entrance to 
the Wood, with the kindly assistance of a number of 
policemen who preceded us with their clubs drawn, 
elbowing and forcing our way through this wall of 
human beings, we at last found the coveted inside of 
the fence almost equally crowded. The upper side 
of the grove contained a general crush of hacks, car- 
riages, buggies and almost every species of vehicle 
from the funeral hearse to the common cart. Hack- 
men were swearing, cartmen were replying with vig- 
or and effect ; little boys— the gamins of New York 
— were running hither and thither, with apparently 
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no other object than to scream, shout, and make 
themselyes general naisances ; while the main crowd 
of incoming Germans— men and women, children on 
foot, and babies in arms— continaed to pour on to- 
ward the rirer, like a torrent toward the sea. 

The dry grass was trodden into dust, and the roads 
and pathways were donblj dusty with the tramp of 
eager multitudes. The groyes no lon^r presented 
green vistas of cool retreat and seclusion. Almost 
every square rod of green grass was taken possession 
of by some family group. ' The smooth, jutting rocks 
were transferred into impromptu tables, whereon the 
luncheon of the day was spread, with its attendant 
drinkables. 

Now and then you would notice beside one party a 
keg or two of lager, with a temporaiy booth contain- 
ing wine and other beverages. This indicated the 
down-town proprietor of a lager-beer saloon on a fes- 
tive burst. He had brought with him his own wine, 
beer, and cheese, and was having a family time in a 
domestic, hearty way. Other gronps would consist 
of several young fellows, who, with their three or 
four bottles of whisky, were making merry regard- 
less of expense ; and now and then the German shoe- 
maker or tailor, with his family, was to be seen, hav- 
ing a more quiet and less expensive time wtth plain 
sandwiches and cheese, without the accompaniment 
of beer or wine. 

Farther on the crowd grew in density. It ceased' 
to be gronps of families, and became a 'succession of 
miscellaneons assemblages, seated on benches, with 
burdened tnbies before them, or lying in the grass 
with charming indiscrimination and abandon, and 
with a regular lager beer booth in the centre. 

The meadow, where the Caledonian Club chiefly 
resort for their cricket and ball games, and where the 
great target of the Schutzen Corps still remains, ^as 
a specially favorite place of resort. Upward of 20 
minor booths had been here erected, around which 
thirsty throngs were gathering and going, and a band 
of music was pouring forth its mellifluous strains 
from the small dancing stand, where the mystic maze 
was being woven by men and women, boys and girls, 
with an energy worthy of the best and any cause. 
Flags were flying. From every bare branch flutter- 
ed a streamer or banner, representing various nation- 
alities, but with the national colors of red, white and 
blue omnipresent. Almost all the men wore badges 
symbolic of the singing society to wkich they belong- 
ed, which were also represented on the persons of the 
ladies by graceful scarfs of appropriate colors. 

It has Men said that the German women whom 
we see in this country usually lack beauty. But 
there were many pretty girls at the festival yesterday, 
and the jo^ousness and heartiness of those who were 
not thus distinguished, amply made up for beauty of 
face and gracefulness of form. 

We cannot follow the TnTnme man'« highly col- 
ored eon amore description of the dancing stands, 
swings, hobby-horses, ladies' anJdet (I), booths, &e., 
or hii Homeric enumeration of all the Singvereins, 
Turners, drum corps, bands, Ac., that composed the 
grand procession through the city to the steamboats, 
and«gain from the landing through the woods. We 
wiU suppose them all assembled at the place of their 
destination, ready to proceed to the grand business of 
the day. 

Finally at about 3 o'clock the singers were sum- 
moned to the Green, where the distribution of prizes 
to the successful Society was to take place and the 
oration to be delivered. 

After a patriotic air by Hnschmann's Band, and a 
few introductoiT remarks, the President, Mr. Stefien, 
introduced the Hon. Frederick Kapp, the orator of 
the day, who spoke as follows : 

TRB OSATIOW. 

The festivities which, for four days have united us 
within and without the walls of the great American 
metropolis, are drawing to a close. The hours of 
friendly intercourse, of cheerful mirth and recreation, 
have gone by. It remains to crown the winners in 
the race of song, to distribute these prizes among the 
most successful, to raise a parting song, a shout, 
words of farewell, a pressure of hands, and the gay 
throng will be among the things that were. May the 
remembrance of these fleeting moments beguile the 
journey homeward, and may the trophies won ani- 
mate the victon and the vanquished to increasing 
effort in the glorious path of German song. 1 have 
had the honor of welcoming yon on your arrival in 
our city, and the unavoidable absence of a valued 
friend, who was to have tendered you our farewell 
wishes, devolves Apon me the duty of taking his 
place. How could this duty be better performed than 
in contemplating" what we *have attempted and at- 
tained in its bearings upon the positron and the future 



of the German-Americans in the social and political 
life of this country and in the homo of our fathers ? 
It is not the first occasion, as we are well aware, on 
which the German singers of the Eastern States have 
held a festival, although it may be the first on which 
so large a number as 2,500 have attended. Within 
15 years past, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York 
have welcomed the German glee clubs in their midst 
no less than eight times, and the present celebration 
would have been held four years ago if the war had 
not intervened between design and execution. In the 
turmoil of arms the muses were hushed. At a time 
when the fate of a people rests on the point of the 
sword, the mind is not at ease to follow the airy 
flights of fancy, or the play of lighter humors. In 
a free country where all sit in council who take the 
field, where the chances of war decide also the indi- 
vidual fortunes of every citizen, he willingly sacrifi- 
ces the comforts of retirement to the political exigen- 
ces of the time, and holds his personal advantage 
subordinate to the higher interests of the community. 
Thus, from the first outbreak of Rebellion our coun- 
trymen fully appreciated the impormnce of the con- 
test which was forced upon the country ; thus every 
man hastened to the rescue of our liberties and 
labored In his sphere and to the utmost of his power 
without hope of favor or reward. More than all 
others the fighting men of German birth — Turners 
and Singers in the van — discerned Uie true state of 
political affairs, and ponred out their blood on every 
battle-field of the vast theatre of war, absolving the 
debt of patriotism without stint or cavil. I do not 
say this with a view of claiming especial merit for 
us as Germans. We have done onr duty, and con- 
science is our reward. But now that liberty and the 
republic have triumphantly demonstrated before the 
civilized world that their foes cannot prevail against 
them, now that a great cause has confounded all ad- 
versaries, it is fit that our pseans should be heard. It 
is not the choir of male voices merely that graces our 
festival ; it is the chorus of freemen that we delight 
to hear. Shame upon the man who trills a song 
when he should fight a battle ; but honor to him who 
firat achieves his freedom, and then chants praises 1 
Music was the form of combined expression first 
exercised by the German mind in this country. By 
the culture and spread of music the Germans have 
done much to invest American society with new life 
and manifold attractions. The effect had been to 
make many Americans regard a musician and a Ger- 
man as convertible terms even to this very day. 
There is a germ of truth concealed under this mista- 
ken notion. Every German, though he be without 
musical culture, has musical intelligence, inhaled like 
the fragrance of wild fiowera from the very atmos- 
phere of his native country ; his mind, loni? a strang- 
er to the political activity of other nations, has found 
room and leisure for gentler tastes, more genial stud- 
ies, and a nTore harmonious development, than the 
more callous Yankee, absorbed in the perpetual adap- 
tation of means to ends. For ourselves we treasure 
song and poetry as the most palpable link between 
our Western homes and the joys of our distant home. 
At a bound they carry us back to the Fatherland, and 
revive the impressions that were wont to gladden the 
houn of yoiith : subduing for a season the ceaseless 
din of daily toil and traffic, they break the slumbera 
of those home-bred spirits that hovered around us 
when we 'dwelt among our own. They bridge the 
ocean, not alone to carry the backward march of 
memory, but to convey to us the new creations of onr 
country's genius in their roost popular and apprecia- 
ble form ; like an electric current, they preserve the 
burnish even of the dullest steel, and suffer not the 
rust to settle. They have proved themselves in his- 
tory as the most efficient safeguards of our national- 
ity in the land of strangers. Our countrymen whom 
the last century wafVed to the shores of the Hudson, 
the Schoharie and the Mohawk, clung to their nation- 
al mannera, thonghts and feelings just as long as they 
perpetuated the mastery of the grand and simple 
strains of the German choral hymns. It was not 
until the third generation began to intone the English 
anthems, and in consequence to give ear to English 
sermons, that they lost the thread of national con- 
tinuity with their fathera who lived before them. We 
do not need to be told that music is not the only 
badge of onr nobility, but it is the broad popular 
foundation on which the structure of our greatness is 
erected. When thirtv yean of contest for the mental 
and moral emancipation of the world had prostrated 
the energies of Germany, music was the staff 
on which the nation leaned. She threw off the 
heaviest fumes of her lethargy, the asylum in whose 
pale for generations the common heart of the conn- 
try song& a refuge. At length the ditty assumed 
larger proportions, and aspired to bolder flights, until 
the wondrous dramas of Schiller and Goethe reverb- 
erated from clime to clime ; and then the serried 
phalanx of onr mighty sages passed the light of 



thoueht from hand to hand, until onr people took the 
lead in the mental development of Europe. 

A like career must be run by each individnal Ger- 
man ; from the chastened sensational life to which 
music has introduced him, his way lies through the 
mazes of vigorous thought to the manly earnestneits 
of action. Our countrymen at home are now called 
upon to realize in their public affairs the teachings of 
our bards and our thinkera, to translate words into 
deeds, the theory of the closet into the practice of 
daily life, to conquer for the national mind a home- 
stead in the land of its birth, to produce a German 
state, a free and united Germany. In the solution of 
this problem we cannot greatly aid them. We are 
in the midst of mature political in^ftitutions, of the 
advantages of which we have constantly partaken, 
which may at times require our services for their 
preservation, but where creative energy is without an 
object. Standing on American soil, we must share 
the political labors of our fellow-citizens in the spirit 
of that profound humanity in which we have been 
reared. For what is outside of politics our eyes are 
still turned homeward ; we can never renounce the 
land of onr fathera without renouncing our better 
selves. The times have happily gone bv when the 
Germany, dazzled by the material achievements of 
the New' World, made haste to cast his memories and 
his attaiuments behind him in his overweening anxiety 
to out-Herod the Herods of practical Americanism. 
The memorable occurrence known as the Know- 
Nothing movement made manifest to the dullest per- 
ception that the German does not rise in the scale of 
being by aping American mannera and blabbing 
American phrases. The more firmly we cling to the 
intellectual treasures of onr nationality, the more will 
we be respected by the native population. What 
firmness of character is to the individual, national 
pride is to a people ; the source at one of self-esteem 
and of the regard of othera. • # # • 
At our very doore, in the midst of our fellow-citizens 
of every clime, is abundant opportunity for onr ablest 
efforts. Time was when a German poet sang : 

"Oermans, a nation to be your itan In their eonne have d»- 

nled yon ; 
Wherefore ? That je might be flreer to grow to be men.'* 

Germany is exerting heraelf to falsify the predic- 
tions. Casting aside the swaddling clothes of cosmo- 
politan inanity, it has based its policy on the solid 
roundation of its interests. The festival of its marks- 
men and its singen, as held this year at Bremen and 
at Dresden, are protests against disunion and atrophy; 
they point the way in which the country will recover 
itself, slowly, perhaps, but surely. To us, on the 
other hand, as Germans in foreign parts, the distich 
of Schiller is clearly applicable. To constitute a 
German nation in the bowels of the American, is im- 
possible ; but to lend our influence to the struggle for 
the best interests of man is not only feasible, but a 
solemn duty, and our influence will take the firmer 
hold, and wear for itself the wider bed, the more high- 
1v we prize the fruits of our German culture ; that, 
though some justly or unjustly complain of neelect 
or even insnlt, what though a few may have been 
quieted by their country instead of quitting her, we 
must not speak ill of the fatherland. It is a froward 
child that maligns its parents, even for cause. We 
may leave it to piqued aristocrats and self-conceited 
refugees to belittle their country for having withheld 
from them a sphere of action, or because their fortunes 
are more promising abroad. True, Germany is apt 
to forget her children outside of her border, until such 
time as she needs a patriotic contribution ; not know- 
ing what she has lost, she treats them as an English 
squire regards his poor relations, wondering at their 
pertinacity in inviting themselves to the familv gath- 
erings, when their best prospect is the seat at the low- 
er end of the table. It is natural for us to view the 
matter in another light. We think of poor Cordelia, 
thrust from her father's door, because she could not 
heave her heart into her mouth, vet ready to give 
succor when the favored ones fail in their duty. 

No blown embltlon do our arms Incite, 

But lo?e, dear love, and onr eged ffttber's right. 

Soon maj we hear and lee him ! 

Hail then to t6e land of onr sages, onr poets, onr 
composen 1 Hail to the great Republic, which has 
given us a kindly welcome, which nas crushed Rebel- 
lion, and reset the foundation stone of Liberty ! Hail 
to the Ninth German Musical Festival J May it have 
a long and glorious line of snccessore for the honor 
of Germanv and the good of America, shedding their 
refining inAuences on the spirit of the people, sustain- 
ed by tne favor of our worthiest citizens, and crown- 
ed with joy and gladness, as this has been ! 
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BIirGKRS AND THB PBIZBS. 

Of course, the singing amounted to very little at 
the picnic ; all were intent upon social enjoyment ; 
they sang here and sang there, but no erort could 
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bring any successfal concerted effect oat of such a 
chaos as presented itself on this occasion. Great in- 
terest was felt on the subject of the prices, the friends 
of each society claiming for their favorite the right to 
carry home the banner or the cup. 

We awarded the first priee in our article of yester- 
day to the Saengerbund of Philadelphia, giving them 
credit over the iSiedertafel of Buffalo only on account 
of the more important music which they sang. The 
prize Judges, Afessrs. Timm, Thomas and Mayer- 
hofer, in accordance with our previously expressed 
judgment, gave the first prire to the Saengerbund of 
Philadelphia. This award gave general satisfaction, 
although some thought that the Buffalo Society was 
better entitled to it. To the astonishment of all, how- 
ever, the Liedertafel of Buffalo was passed over on 
the second award, the Silver Cup being given to the 
Jungen M&nnerchor of Philadelphia. This was a 
most preposterous judgment, and one altogether un- 
expected by those who heard and considered the per- 
formance of the two Societies. We are glad, how- 
ever, to learn that the most experienced member of 
the Committee was opposed to the decision, and 
though in the minority, fought against it as long as 
possible. So the Philadelphia Societies carry away 
with them the honorable trophies of the amicable and 
harmonious contest just ended in this city. The 
Saengerbund takes the elegant flag, the Jungen Man- 
nerchor the silver cup. 
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London. 

The Musical Warld^ of July 15th, sums up the op- 
eras at the two houses for the preceding fortnight, as 
follows : 

Her Majesty's Theatre. On Saturday, the 
Huguenots. — Tuesday, Linda di Chamouni—\Mi time 
this season-— for Mdlle. lima de Murska. Madame 
Trebelli, Pierotto.— Wednesday, Medea. — Thursday, 
II Flauto Magico for the first time. A grand success 
— the principal parts thus sustained : — Queen of 
Night, Mdlle. lima de Murska ; Pamina, Madame 
Harriers Wippern ; Papagena, Mdlle. Sinico ; At- 
tendants on the Queen, Mdlles. Redi, Moya, and 
Trebelli; the three Youths, Mdlles. Banerroeister, 
Zandrina, and Drasdil : Papageno, Mr. Santley ; 
Tamino, Dr. Ganz ; Priests, Signors Foil and Fihp- 
pi ; Monastatos, Signor Stagno * and Sarastro, Herr 
Wolrath. Madame Harriers Wippern made her first 
appearance this season, and was received with dis- 
tinguished favor. Mdlle. lima de Murska created 
an immense sensation as the Queen of Night. 
. On Saturday (Jaly 8) the second performance of 
// Fhuto Magico — greater success for Mozart — great- 
er success for Mdlle. lima de Murska, who was rap- 
turously encored in both anas of the Queen of Night. 
— On Tuesday, for the third time, II Flauto Magico^ 
with Signor Gardoni in place of Dr. Gunz as Tami- 
no. Signor Gardoni greatly applauded and deserv- 
edly. — On Wednesday, Luda di Lammermoor, for 
the benefit and last appearance this season of Mdlle. 
de Murska. House crowded in every part, and ex- 
citement at its highest. Mdlle. de Murska's recep- 
tion at the end a real enthusiasm. The mad scene 
sung and acted better than on any former occasion. 
At the end of the opera she came forward again and 
sang the air with variations, by Proch, which she 
originally introduced in the last scene of LiWa.— On 
Thursday. Fidetio. — To-night, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
with Madlrae Harriers Wippern as Amelia, Mdlle. 
Sarolta (her first appearance) as Oscar, Madame 
Trebelli as Ulrica, Signor Carrion as the Duke, Mr. 
Santley as Renato, &c., &c. 

RoTAL Italian Opera. — On Saturday (by spe- 
cial desire), the Huguenots. — Monday, Faust e Mar- 
gherita. — Tuesday, La Favorita^ for Madame Galctti, 
repeated. — Thursday, the Huguenots. — To-night Don 
Patguale, first time for three years, with Mdlle. Ade- 
linaTatti as Norina, Signor Mario as Ernesto, M. 
Gassier, Malatesta, and Signor Konconi as Don Pas- 
qnale, his first appearance m that character. 

On Saturday, Don Pasauale, with Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti as Norina ; Signor Mario, Ernesto ; M. Gas- 
sier, Malatesta ; and Signor Ronconi, Don Pasquale, 
his first appearance in the character. — On Tuesday, 
Don Giovanni. — On Thursday, the Barbiere. — To- 
night, Don Pasquale for the second time. — The Afrt- 
caine is an announced for Saturday, the 22nd inst.. 

Of Mile, de Murska, after her great success in 
Lueia, the Times says : 

"The appearance ef the lady is marked by as pow- 
erful an individuality as her vocal* and histrionic tal- 
ent. The slender frame ; the vacant, haggard aspect; 
the long, dishevelled tresses ; the complexion ghastly 



white ; the eyes, that from the front appear coal 
black, and contrast forcibly with the bfond chevdure^ 
produce a singular impression as Lucia runs before 
the lamps with strange, wild gestures, pouring forth 
the melancholy notes vrhich Donizetti has put into 
the mouth of his demented heroine." 

Matbnce.— The fifth Musical Festival of the Mid- 
dle Rhine was fixed to take place on Sunday the 2nd 
and Monday thedrd, in the great Hall. The princi- 
pal Associations or "Vereine," announced to take 
part in it, were those of Darmstadt, Maycnce, Mann- 
heim, and Wiesbaden, and the principal artists ; 
Mdlle. Melitta Alvsleben, of Dresden; Mdlle. Phil- 
lipine von Edelsberg, of Mnnich ; Herr Carl Hill, of 
Frankfort ; Herr Gustav Walter, of Vienna ; Herr 
Franz Weber, of Cologne (organ); and Herr Au- 
gust Ruff", of this place. The chorus was to consist 
of eight hnndred, and the orchestra of one hundred 
and forty persons, with accompaniment on the organ 
erected by Messrs. Ibach Brothers, Bonn. The 
whole was to be under the direction of Herr Fried- 
rich Lux. The following was the programme:— 
Sunday, July 2nd, 10 1-2 a.m , Overture to DieZau- 
herflSte and Handel's Judas Maccahteus. Afternoon, 
Procession of boats on the Rhine. — Monday, July 3d, 
2 1-2 p. m., Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony \ "Ador- 
amus Te," by Palestrina, and " Jesu dulcis memoria," 
{acapella) ; air from Die ZauberflOte (sung by Herr 
G. Walter) ; the 63rd Psalm for women's voices, 
with harp, horn and organ accompaniment, by Franz 
Lachner ; and the Lobgesang, by Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 

KoENiGSBERO, slso, has had its Festival (for Fes- 
tivals are the order of the day in Germany) ; Beetho- 
ven's Missa Solemnis in D was the piece de resistance. 

But the most formidable of all must have been the 
Saenoer-febt, near the end of July, in Dresden, 
of which we await an account from our own Corres- 
pondent. By last accounts, 22,000 singers were en- 
rolled, and they were counting on 100,000 visitors. 

The soli were to be executed by 200 voices desig- 
nated in advance. An immense music hall, flanked 
by a restaurant- not less immense, had been erected. 
The city was divided into 35 districts, and a specia' 
commission charged with the lodging and comfort of 
the guests. They even went so far as to coin a con- 
ventional currency, to serve during the Festival, so as 
to equalize the diffisrent kinds of money and save yis- 
itors from loss by exchange. 
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BOSTON. AUG. 5. 1865. 

Ode! 

to the lotal sons of harvard who fell in 
the war of the rebellion. 

[Sung at Cambridge on "Commemoration Dity,*' JnlySl, 
to the mnsto of the HoratUn part-aong by Flemmlng]. 

"integer titjs scb'lbrisqub purus." 

Manly and gentle, pure and noble-hearted. 

Sweet were their days of peaceful use and beauty. 

— Sweeter than peace, or days, or years, is Freedom: 

Thought our young heroes. 

War's wild alarm drove sleep from evVy pillow; 
Slavery, rampant, stalked athwart the broad land ; 
Prompt, at the call of Country and of Duty, 
Flew the young heroes. 

Darkly the clouds hung o'er a doubtful conflict : 
— Oat shone the rainbow : LreBRTT to all Men ! 
Lo 1 now a Country grand enough to die for 1 
— Peace to our heroes 1 

Rear we for them no cold sepulchral marble ; 
Fresh in our hearts their very selves are living, 
Dearer and nearer now— e'en as God is nearest — 
Risen in glory I 

Cease from thy weeping, rise, O Alma Mater ! 

Count thy young heroes tenderly and proildly ; 

Beaming with holy joy thine eyes confess them : 

These are thy children ! 

J. S. D. 



Priblic School 

The Seventy-second Annual Festiyal of the 
Public Schools of the City of Boston was held 
at the Music Hall on Tuesday aAemoon, July 
25, and in the form, so successfully observed since 
1858, of a musical festival, varied with addresses, 
presentations, &c. The children themselves — a 
select twelve hundred of them, of both sexes — 
were the singers ; an excellent orchestra and 
band accompanied ; also at times the Great Or- 
gan, played by Mr. Lano ; and Mr. Carl Zer- 
RARN, for some years (in addition to all his other 
labors) chief of the corps of musical instructors 
in the schools, conducted the whole. The happy 
parents and friends of the medal scholars, and 
guests invited by the City Government or school 
committee, formed the audience ; and of cours'j 
there was not room for one in ten of those who 
would have felt joy and pride in being there. 

We need not describe the beautiful scene* 
which was essentially what it has been for several 
summers past : — those terraces of blooming youth 
and beauty rising from the organ front to either 
gallery ; the tasteful decorations of the Hall ; the 
emblems, the banners, the bronze Beethoven in 
the centre of the mass ot singers. &c., &c. 
Enough to say, it seemed more tasteful and more 
captivating than ever before. And the admir- 
able order, the more than military, the fugue-like 
complication and precision, with which all those 
pleasant hosts were marshalled, school by school, 
from| mysterious nbiquitous points of entrance 
and seated on their difficult and airy heights, and 
all so noiselessly, was in itself a model of disci- 
pline, of unity in variety, an example of manners 
(each one so perfectly subordinated to the whole), 
and a sort of lesson in what we might call musi- 
cal form ; the whole mass was informed with a 
common purpose. 

But this in passing. With equal unreserve we 
praise the music. We have no doubt that this 
also was better than it has been before. There 
is a marked progress from year to year in the 
style of singing ; in precision and ensemble ; in 
prompt unanimity of attack ; in right giving ou^ 
of the voice and in musical quality of tone (al- 
though there is still much to be learned in this 
respect) ; and in light and shade. The intona- 
tion was almost always perfect. The leader 
seemed entirely master of the situation. In such 
a chorus naturally the boys' voices have the more 
blatant quality, for some purposes and in some 
degree good, but needing in the main to be sub- 
dued and civilized ; their function relatively 
seems to be about that of the brass instruments 
in an orchestra, chiefly telling in the tuUi fortis- 
simo passages. We know not how far it is possi- 
ble to overcome another somewhat disturbing 
phenomenon, always noticible when the whole 
mass are singing loudly on a high pitch ; we 
mean a certain sharp rough edge distinctly sep* 
arable from the solid body of tone. — The selec- 
tion of music, too, was uncommonly interesting 
and appropriate. Plain Chorals, in long, even 
notes, for the basis of singing practice, say we ; 
and we have in past years commended the sub. 
stitution, so largely, of solid Lutheran Chorals for 
the sing-song popular ditties which used to be the 
staple of all such festivals, whereby nothing was 
learned by the singer, and the hearer's respect 
for music not* at all increased. But the point was 
gained in giving the Choral a foothold and plac- 
ing it at the foundation of class practice ; the art 
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of fairly planting and sustaining tones, a true 
eantdbile or sinf^ing style was thus to some ex- 
tent secured. But to fill with Chorals the whole pro- 
gramme of a public festival, upon a gala day, the 
glad and free hour after rigorous examinations, 
would make the affair tedious and heavy ; where- 
as a Choral, coming in the midst of lighter (not 
frivolous) music, is as refreshing as a walk by the 
sea-side at sunset. Rossini therefore was partic- 
ularly in place ; and so were the Chorales, all 
the more bv contrast. — This was the Order of 

w 

Exercises : 

1.— The Lord^a Prayer. 

A Gregorinn Chant, aung in unjiion bj Twelve Hundred 

Pnpila of the Publio Sehoolfl. 
2 — InTOcatloa by the Chaplain. 

4.— Addreei by the Chairman of the Teetlvml Committee, 
fi- — AddrewM. 
6.— Trio. Rowiinl. 

Bong by Pnplli of the GIrra High and Normal School. 
7.— Choral. *IIow glorioua beama the Morning SUr," 

with Orpan accompaniment. 
8. — AddreNMa. 

9.— Image of the Rone. Relchardt. 
10.— Cborufl ftam "Semlramide." Roasinl. 
11 — Addrem and presentation of Boaqueta to the Medal 

SehoUm. by the Mayor. 
12.— The Hundredth Paalm. 
18— Benediction. 

Of the music, what we would most willingly 
have spared is that Gregorian Chant to the Lord*s 
Prayer. It keeps upon the (kird for a very mo- 
notonous length of time — an interval hard to sus- 
tain in tune so long (although it was remarkably 
well achieved) — and as music it is rather empty*; 
it would have left room for one more good Cho- 
ral. To one, however, who had not heard it year 
after year, the fresh, cool, even, wide expanse of 
tone, rising so calmly from twelve hundred child- 
like voices, must have been a beautiful surprise. 

The Prayer from "Moses" seemed rejuvenatedi 
the voices went well with the orchestra, and 
when the reserved boy force came in with the 
major of the key, the effect was very decided. — 
The Trio, sung by the girls of the High and 
Normal School, was the second of the three Trios, 
"Faith," "Hope,** and "Charity," written by Ros- 
sini for female voices with piano accompaniment, 
which in this case Mr. Zerrahn had happily ar- 
ranged for orchestra. The effect was delightful ; 
the voices nicely balanced, and the quality of 
tone and style refined and delicate. — The fine 
old Choral : " Wie »chi>n leuchtet der Morgenstern," 
sung in unison, with Organ accompaniment, was 
a new addition to their stock, and was cheerfully 
impressive. — "The Image of the Rose," by Roich- 
ardt, is a charmingly natural, melodious piece, 
which everybody enjoyed, the graceful orchestra- 
tion adding not a little to the pleasure. — The 
Chorus from "Semiramide" is a triumphant and 
majestic burst of praise, which has long kept its 
place here in the mixed concerts of Oratorio So- 
cieties and Musical Conventions ; it rang out 
with spirit, and the single chords ejaculated after 
bits of sympl ?ny were prompt, sure and unani- 
mous. 

Scholars and audience had reason to complain 
again of the old fault — a very tempting one— of 
these Festivals, — that of too much speaking. Why 
was it necessary that all those gentlemen should 
speak at all ? Or any of them so long ? With 
the single exception of Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
whose specf^h was music of another kind, more 
perfect in its kind, an exquisite felicity of oratory, 
at once enchaining every child, not excepting 
those of older growth ; for he struck the keynote 
of the occasion, and every chord in every breast 
was responsive to the end. Excellent wisdom 
was discoursed also by Mr. R. H. Dana, and by 
our worthy Mayor, and by the Reverend Chair- 



man of the Festival Committee ; but it was too 
much of a good thing, where there was so much 
music. 



Harvard College.— "Commemoration Day" 

and its Hnsio. 

The honors paid by onr ancient University, on the 
Friday of Commencement week, to her Jive hundred 
and twenty-eight sons who had served in the armies 
of the Union during the late Rebellion, and ninety- 
three of whom had laid down their lives apon the al- 
tar of their Country and of Freedom, were all that 
piety, affection, gratitude, aided by taste and genius, 
could devise, and will remain, like the lives so nobly 
offered, a beantifal memory forever. All the exer- 
cises and the show of that day were in the highest de- 
gree significant and interesting. But we do not think 
that enouKh has been said of the inspiring promi- 
nence of Music among the other true expressions of 
the common feeling. Dor academic festivals hither- 
to have had little to boast of in this particular. A 
band to march by, and to bray brass music in the 
church between the "parts," has been the only par- 
ticipation of the Divine Art therein. A teacher -of 
singing has for some time been employed in the Uni- 
versity, — a step very tardily and hesitatingly taken. 
In the hands of Mr. J. K. Paine, a thorough musi- 
cian and most earnest artist, this office has acquired 
somewhat more importance, and the "Musical Direr, 
tor*' of the College is making himself, his art and 
function more and more respected . Through him. 
Music as Art, and in a worthy academic sense, for 
the first time figured in one of Alma Mater's public 
solemnities, at the inauguration of President Hill. 
Who has forgotten the fine impression then -made by 
a chorus from Mendelssohn's "Antigone" music, by 
a Lutheran Choral, and by a composition of Mr. 
Paine himself? 

On "Commemoration Day," wider scope and more 
unstinted means were given to Mr. Paine, for music 
worthy of the occasion. A choir of sixty voices, 
male and female, was collected among students, 
graduates, members of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation, and other gentlemen and ladies of Cambridge 
and of Boston, and carefully drilled to sing, with or- 
chestral accompaniment of 26 instruments, some 
pieces of the highest kind of music, during the morn- 
ing services in the Church. The selections embrac- 
ed : 1 . A portion of Bach's Cantata on the Choral, 
"Ein feste Burg** consisting of the Choral sung first 
in harmony (Bach's) supported by the orchestra; 
then sung in unison, with rhythm changed to six- 
eight, in detached strains amid a figurative accom- 
paniment, exceedingly impressive ; and finally sung 
in harmony again without accompaniment : — did not 
the Choral seem transfigured, all the more itself in a 
diviner sense, in the power and beauty of Bach's 
wondronii setting ! — 2. The opening movement : Re- 
quiem aternam, &c., followed by the Sanctus, of Cher- 
ubini's Requiem ; the first a deep, sweet, solemn, 
tender strain of such harmony as creeps over and in- 
evitably wakes the most religious chords within us ; 
the second a most brilliant, trumpet- toned, sublime 
ascription. 3. "Old Hundred," specially harmoniz- 
ed, with orchestral counterpoint. 4. A rich and stir- 
ring Gloria from a Mass which Mr. Paine has recent- 
ly composed. When before has such music been 
known in a College in this land t 

The performance was on the whole very effective, 
and it made a deep impression. And yet it was done 
under all sorts of discouragement ; it was almost 
impossible, at this season, to gather the same singers 
together at any two successive rehearsals ; it was 
hard to collect the materials of an orchestra ; there 
was hut one single chance of full rehearsal with the 
orchestra ; and finally the organ-loft into which all 
these ninety musicians had to be packed was close 
and uncomfortable, and the place discouraging and 



deadening to all music. Yet earnest effort, as the 
event proved, was not thrown away ; the spirit of 
the day carried it against all obstacles ; and Dr* 
Putnam's earnest words sank all the deeper in an at- 
mosphere so well attuned, as did the other serviees ; 
while it would have seemed strange indeed if the air 
did not grow musical with the touching spectacle of 
that array of Harvard's heroes on the stage, all with 
the clear light of duty done and of new life begun so 
unmistakeable and beautiful in their rejuvenated 
faces. 

At the dinner, under the great tent, amid speeches 
and poems and enthusiastic greetings of generals and 
admirals, and tributes to rare valor even in the com- 
mon ranks, music also bore part in the shape of 
part-songs, sung, under the same direction, by a 
choir of about thirty male voices, as well as luscious 
strains from Gilmore's band. The part-songs were 
three. 1 . After the President of the day, Mr. C. G. 
Loring, had gracefully and feelingly alluded to those 
whom we had met to honor, and after Gen. Devons 
had eloquently responded in behalf of our soldiers, 
"The Soldier's Oath," stirring verses by Rev. C. T. 
Brooks, was sung to a spirited part-song composed 
therefor by Mr. Paine. 2. The next speech was by 
our excellent Governor Andrew, who dwelt on the 
virtues and pure motive of the sons of Harvard who 
had fallen ; this naturally suggested the text of the 
Horatian Ode : Integer vita, to which the German 
Flemming has composed a part-song, a strain of sim- 
ple, solemn, noble harmony, often sung by students 
to the Latin words, but this time simg to words cast 
in the same metre for the occasion, which will be 
fonn«^ above. S. After fine poems by Mrs. Howe 
and X \ Holmes, a characteristic speech by Emerson, 
who alvv vs goes so briefiy to the point, speeches by 
Pres. Hill, General Meade, Admiral Davis, and 
others, the Rtusian Hymn was sung to verses by O. 
W. Holmes entitled "Union and Liberty." Other 
fine speeches and incidents, especially a very noble 
poem read by James Russell Lowell, followed or pre- 
ceded this. Would that we might print them all I 

The part-songs suffered from the vast size of the 

place, the pervading and distracting noises, and the 

insufficient numbers of the choir. From the same 

cause the speeches suffered still more. Imperfectly 

heard, many good things seemed dull. Besides, the 

greatness of the occasion weighed too heavily, no 
doubt, on some of the surest and best speakers, mak- 
ing their eflForts appear labored and heavier than 
when they speak from instant impulse. For this very 
>eason. Music is one of the fittest kinds of eloquence 
for such occasions; here preparation, balking so 
many speeches, is the true preventive of failure. 

But there was no failure that was more than tri- 
fling and of course incident to feastings on so large a 
scale. AH praise to the Committee for the admirable 
skill with which the whole thing was arranged! The 
wonderful scene within that tent it would require a 
reporter with an eye, a poet, to describe ; and then 
he would need borrow the rosy fingers of the Hours 
to trace its shifting beauty into sunset. 

But to come back to the Music — the Moral of all 
this is for our fellow Alumni, — those of them who 
feel the worth of Music. And of those who did not 
feel it before, perhaps some were led to think of it by 
what they heard in those memorial services. We 
wish to ask them : Will they, after that experience, 
longer ignore the claims of Music among the other 
"Humanities" which they are ever so ready to en- 
dow within the halls of Alma Mater ? And shall the 
College go a-begging even for the means of putting 
the Chapel organ iii repair, so that it may be fit to 
second the efforts of such a man as Mr. Paine to 
place high Music on its proper footing in a Universi- 
ty of sudi renown ? 



Music and Small-Poz.— Music is turned to odd 
uses in these days when every one who has no real 
fancy seems agonizing after originality. The inau- 
guration of the statue of Dr. Jenner, which is to take 
place at Boulogne towards the end of July, will be 
signalized in part bv a "Hymn'to Beauty," written 
by M. Elwart, in which ^e great discovery of vacci- 
nation is to be successively illustrated by choruses of 
children, young men, mothers and patriarchs.~j4fAe- 
nceum. 
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Onr Gtoman Correspondence. 

Carlsbad, Bohbmia, Junb, 1865. From this 
loTeliest of spots I cannot write you mach aboat mu- 
sic, althoQgh it is by no means witlioat its musical 
associations ; but of its beauty I would sing an un- 
ending song. And though your Journal is nominal- 
ly one of Art, I am sure that a description of one of 
Nature's Paradises may claim a place in it, and that 
your readers will not take amiss, for want of some- 
thing more strictly appropriate, some account of one 
of the oldest and most famous watering places of 
£urope. 

Carlsbad lies in the narrow yalley of the Tepel, a 
gushing, sparkling little stc^am, which reminds one 
of a pretty New England "creek." It winds exceed- 
ingly, forming several right angles in different direc- 
tions within quite a short distance, and iu Talley is 
in some places so closely shut in by hills, that there 
is room for but one level street on either bank, the 
backs of the houses frequently leaning against the 
rock. Where the basin is wider, the streets are built 
up in terraces one above the other, which together 
with the fact that the town lies along the angles of 
the river, the different parts being, as it were, "round 
the comer" from each other, gives it an exceedingly 
picturesque appearance. Add to this that the valley 
is shut in on all sides by lovely green hills, thickly 
covered with pine and beech woods, which in a meas- 
ure dove-tail with each other, and you can imagine 
that the eye does not easily tire of all the loveliness 
that surrounds one. But if Nature has done much 
fbr Carlsbad, Art, or rather SVill, has done quite as 
much in Its way to make Nature's work most acces- 
sible to man, and present its charms in the most fa- 
vorable light. In every direction, deep into the 
hearts of winding vallies, running in easy zigzag to 
the tops of the highest hills, traversing the woods in 
a perfect network, following, high upon the slopes, 
the curves of deep, dark, wooded ravines,— every- 
where, in fact, where it is possible to penetrate, there 
are excellent paths,as perfectly kept as in any private 
park. Every few rods a pretty bench, in a charming 
nook, or commanding a beautiful view, invites the 
wanderer, whether weary or not, to rest and quiet en- 
joyment ; At all high points, or wherever there is a 
fine prospect, there are bastions, pavilions, or the 
like, and the woods are cut away so as not to hinder 
the view. In short, everything possible is done for 
the comfort and enjoyment of the visitor, in this re- 
spect, and all these arrangements are accomplished in 
such perfect harmony with the natural features of 
the region, that they do not detract in the least from 
iu original romantic wilderness. It is said that 
there are 13 German miles (about 60 English) of 
promenades in and around Carlsbad, in a circuit of 
about three ; and I can well believe it, for in four 
weeks hardly a day has passed, but I have discover- 
ed some new lovely path. The woods everywhere 
are beautiful, mostly free from underbrush ; they are 
full of birds which make the air musical with their 
song. Now and then you suddenly come upon a 
lonely chapel or shrine, with a peasant, male or fe- 
male, kneeling before it, absorbed in devotion. All 
is silent around yon In these^ grand old woods ; the 
song of the birds, the voice of the cuckoo calling from 
afar, the rushing of the treetops as they sway in the 
wind, the distant sound of the woodcutter's axe, or 
that of hills coming up from the valley ; these only 
seem to enhance the stillness. Or go with me out 
into the open country early in the morning ; the nar- 
row path leads through the waving cornfields; at 
every few steps a lark rises up from the grain near 
you, and,mounting straight up towards the sky, pours 
forth indefatigably her exquisite song. Often the 

air is fairly filled with these sweet sounds, ro new to 
an American ear, that it never tires of hearing them. 
The lark, the nightingale, tend the cuckoo are all 
unknown to us, and, altogether, Europe has many 
more lovely singing birds than the northern part of 
North America, at least. 



The most peculiar feature of Carlsbad, however, 
is iu springs. There are about a dozen of them, 
which issue from the ground at different pointt, with- 
in an area of perhaps half a mile by a quarter. Their 
chief difference lies in their temperature, which varies 
from about 70 « to 170 «> F. Their properties, prin- 
cipally muriate, sulphate and carbonate of soda, are 
alike. The main spring is the Sprudel, which rises 
from iu artificial basin, like a fountain, in a thick jet 
three or four feet high, and in regular jerks, as if it 
were being pumped up. It is a most curious object. 
Close by is a bridge, beneath which the rock from 
which the Sprudel issues juU out into the river, cov- 
ered with a variegated incrustation deposited by the 
water running over it from two so called "up-holea" 
which have been bored to prevent forcible eruptions 
of the spring, such as have in former times taken 
place. This incrustation is found in a very short 
time upon everything with which the water comes in 
contact, however frail and delicate the object is ; and 
it is quite common to expose small articles, such as 
carvings and statues of wood, alabaster or composi- 
tion, baskeu, and even bouquets of natural flowers 
or grasses, to the influence of the water for a few 
weeks, when they will be covered with delicate yel- 
low or brown frostwork. 

Carlsbad is very much frequented, but, as the ri- 
gime forbids all excitement, it is not at all gay or 
fashionable. People live mostly in the open air, if 
the weather admits. From 6 to 9 a crowd is assem- 
bled around the springs— each individual with cup or 
glass in hand. At the Sprudel and at another of the 
principal springs there is music for two hours, and 
good music too, performed byLabitzky's band, who 
spend the whole summer in Carlsbad. Three times 
a week the whole band (in the morning it is divided) 
plays at one of the cofl^ee-saloons in the town, and 
twice, for a small admission, at a pretty coffee-garden 
about a mile off. Their execution is masterly ; of 
course they play chiefly light music, but also a great 
deal that is really good. Iu the mornings, for in- 
stance, they will give single movements of sympho- 
nies, on^ day the Allegro, the next the Andante and 
Scherzo, and the third the Finale, or the like. Yon 
can also hear fine transcriptions, and good overtures, 
etc. At every other one of the admission concerto, 
the programme is excellent throughout, and always 

contains a symphony. Carlsbad lies so far off the 
regular route of travel that few artists-come there to 
give occasional concerts, as in other watering places. 

To return to the mode of life of the patients. After 
drinking from three to eight cups or gobleU , at in- 
tervals of at last a quarter of an hour, they are oblig- 
ed to wait at least an hour before breakfasting.which 
is usually spent in walking. Many walk again dur- 
ing the forenoon, attracted 'by the lieautifal surround- 
ings. Hardly any one dines at home, but d h carte, 
(after the Austrian fashion) at one of the many res- 
tauranto and hotels. The afternoon is again devoted 
to walking, driving, and taking "coffee" (an indis- 
pensable meal in Germany) at some coflbe-garden, of 
which there are several dozen, more or less finely 
situated, in the neighborhood. One of the driving 
excursions is to the Hans Heiling Rocks, the peculiar 
grouping, and pillar-Iike form of which have given 
rise to the legend which furnishes the text for Marsch- 
ner's opera of Hans Heiling. Schulhoff has also 
composed a series of Salon-pieces called ** Souvenir de 
Carlibad" each bearing the name of some favorite 
spot well-known to the frequenters of the place. 
Among these are people of all nations and from nil 
parts of the world . Quite a number appeared in the 
daily list of arrivals as "from Amorika ;" others from 
Australia, Africa, Jerusalem, not to speak of Russia, 
Norway and Sweden, or Greece, Turkey, and the 
many nearer countries. And all ranks are to be met 
there ; from kings and emperors down to the humble 
peasant in national costume*; young and old, rich 
and poor, all come to seek reliei from these wonder- 
ful waters, which are said to have been accidentally 
discovered by the Emperor Charles IV., of Germany, 
on a hunting excumion, and of which chronicles still 
extant attest the existence over 500 years ago. 

My next I hope to write you from Dresden, when 
I can tell you more about musical affairs, particular- 
ly about the Musical Festival ^nrhich is to take place 
tnere next month. x. 
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Pabllaliedi byOllver DItaeii U V: 

Vooal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Let thy loving mercy. (0 salutaris hostia.; 

Terzetto. Z. H. Southard. 35 

A very beaottftal trio, for Soprano, T«Dor and Bms. 
Latin and Bngltoh words. 
Wo are marching to Uie fight, love. The Hui- 
sar's parting. aaribel. 30 

A Iluiigtrlan'jove song. Simpto and may. 
Vocal beauties of "La Dame Blanche," by Boiel- 
diea. 

A Soldier's life for me. (Ach welche lust) 40 
Come, gentle lady. (Komm,OholdeDame.) 40 
The Maid of Avenel. (Die weisse Dame 

hann uns horen.) 30 

0, house of Avenel ! (Lay ton das Siogeslied.) SO 
The flnt of tham b rathfvr th* mora brUHaat, but 
moh of tho othera hag Iti own wild, swMt melody,— 
one of thOM which ooniinne to vibrato In the memory 
long after haying heard them. Hie Uet containe the 
Bootoh air known as **RoUn Adair ; " bat In the 
opera It to theoommenmment of a elaa-nleh war songt 
to which li afflaed a melodioni ehoms. 
The watching mother. Song. C. M. E. Oliver, 30 
Contains fine words, united to a melody of etaurie 
beauty. 

0, days of summer bloom. Ballad. O. Lideg. 30 
A song whieh one is tempted, at flret glance, to call 
common-place ; bat on playing and liaglng, It wine 
upon one, until there Is a eoUd eatlslhetlon in perfonn- 
ing and repeatlog it. 

When I am far a^way from home. G. H. Lee, 30 
A pleeMng "home" aong, with a good melody. 

Home the boys are marching, or Ring the merry 
bells. Song and chorus. F. Wilmarth. 30 

Worthy of a good place among tlie "retom" eongs, 
now so popnler. 

The war is over. Ballad. W. Kittredge. 30 

Mr. Kittredge^i ballads ere extremely simple, bat 
lie seems to hare a peenllar tact In hitting the teste 
of the "people," and this will probably be a popalar 
song. 

Instrumental. 

The Dream. (XJn Songe.) Reverie. M. Bergeon, 50 

Reverie snr Semirimade. J, C. Hen. 50 

The above two are In the ordinary dreamy style of 

Bererles and Noetames,and are of abont equal merit, 

the lest one having tlie most striltlng melody. Both 

good pieces. 

Reve Angelique. Berceuse. Sidney Smith, 50 

A well chosen melody, varied and accompanied with 
seml-Iegato chords and arpeggios in the composer's 
^ell known style, bat of a more sabdaed character 
than his brilliant pleoee. 

Croyez moi. (Believe me.) Melodie. 

F. Baumfdder, 25 
A short bat very pretty piece, containing a sweet 

melody with accompaniment. In Noetame style. 
The Caledonian Quadrille. JuUien. 75 

A Caledonian Quadrille is simply a collection of 
Scotch airs arranged so that one may dance by them, 
and there are a nnmber af such collections ; but this 
is, perhaps, the best selected, and the moet pleeelng. 

Impromptu. Op. 29. No. 1, in A6 major. 

Chopin. 50 
Similar In dlffloulty and character to those lately 
noticed. 

Bellagio for piano. B, Ric^ardt, 50 

One will have to refcr to a musical dlctloaaiy, to 

find what "Belleglo" means ; but lUchards interpreta 

It Tcry pretlUy by his graceful notee. 
President Johnson's grand union march. 

G, R, Herbert, 40 

Autumn leaves. Polka Redowa. A. H. Femald, 30 
Two good pieces, of which space ibrblds a full notice. 



Music by Mia.— Music is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for et ery fbor ounces, or fraction thereofL Persons 
at a distance will find the conTcyance a eaving of time and 
expense la obtaining supplies. Books can a& be sent at 
donble these rates. 
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For D«Ight'< Joamal of Muaie. 

The Eondo. 

BT W. 8. B. MATHi;W8. 

At the bams of all musical composition lies the 
sonsr, or simple melody. At first, perhaps, it 
consisted of but one period, but has now been 
extended to two and even three. 

A SQCcession of tones having a determinate rela- 
tion to each other, yet not making complete 
sense, even when any portion of the succession is 
taken, forms a Pctsiage. Such a chain of tones 
serves to divert the mind from melodies that 
have gone before, to modulate into new keys, or 
to lead around to the introduction of more 
weighty matter. Introductions to pieces of music 
often consist largely of panftatjts. 

If now we take a melody of, for example, two 
periods ; let this be followed by a Passage ; let this 
lead to a repetition of the original melody ; we 
shall thus have « composition complete and satis- 
factory, possessing great unity, yet more variety 
than the simple song-form. Such a composition 
is the simplest form of the Rondo ; which derives 
its name from the fact of the constant recurrence 
of the original theme, as in a circle ; and this 
theme constitutes the pith of the rondo, so to 
speak. The Ron<lo forms the basis of the Sonata, 
Chamber Quartet, Trio, etc., and Symphony. 
It is therefore, worthy of careful study. 

There are five forms of Rondos. 

A Rondo of the first form consists merely of a 
(heme of say two or three periods, a pasitogt of 
any length the composer may deem in good taste* 
leading to a recapitulation of the theme^ thus 
ending the work. The formula for this Rondo 
form is, therefore, 

THEME, PASSAGE, THEME. 

Extending our scheme to a minuter analysis, 
we might have a theme of two periods, each of 
four phrases ; a passage of, perhaps, three phrases ; 
and again the theme as before. A short coda is 
of^en appended in order to make the ending less 
abrupt. We find an example of this kind of 
Rondo in ''Zwei leichte Sonatinen, G-dur and 
C-dur," in Holle's edition of Beethoven's Sonatas, 
Book 86. We refer to the moderato movement 
of the first of these Sonatinas. It consists of a 
theme of eight measures, a passage of eight 
measures, the theme as before, and a coda of ten 
measures. 

The Rondo of the second form consists of a 
theme of two or three periods, followed by a 
subordinate theme, or Episode, of two or three 
periods, and this, again, by the theme. A coda 
is usually added, and the theme and episofle are 
often connected by passages. The formula for 
this rondo-form is : 

THEME, EPISODE (passage), THEME, CODA. 

The' episode is always in a key difierent fitom 
that of the theme, but related to it. 

The Andante from Beethoven's Sonata in F 
minor. Op. 2, No. 1, is a rondo of this kind. The 
following is a schedule of it : 



16 meas. 



Theue i As before. > 16 meas. 

Coda 14 meas. 

The Largo from the Sonata Op. 2. No. 2, in A, 
is another example in point. Its scheme is : 

T"-"- 1 ll: IL iT m. I ^» ■"•"• 
Epuode j P^\"„. } 12 m.«. 

Theme [ As before. 1 19 meas. 
Coda : 30 meas. 

In this case the coda itself is quite a complete 
composition. Its motives are partly original and 
partly taken from the theme, and are put together 
according to the following scheme : 

ORIO, TH. PASS. TH. CODA PROPEB. 

7 m. 7 m. 8 m. 8 m. 5 m. 

The Rondo of the third form consists of a 
theme and two episofles. It may be regarded as 
being composed of two Rondos of the second form, 
which, so to speak, dovetail into each other, as 
in this scheme : 

THEME, EPISODE, THEME, 

THEME, EPISODE, THEME. 

Calling the theme A, the first episode B and 
the second episofle C, we have the following 
scheme as that of the new form ; A — B — A — C 
A. An example of this form of rondo is the 
Rondo from Beethoven's sonata in C, op. 53. An 
analysis of this composition gives the following 
plan :theme,62 measures; first episode with its 
passages, 52 measures; theme, as before, 62 meas- 
ures ; second episode 1 88 measures ; theme to 
Prestissimo, 90 measures ; coda (Prentisnmo) 141 
measures. The Adagio from Sonata in E&,Op. 10, 
No. 1, is another example of this kind of rondo. 

The Rondo oftht fourth form has the following 
scheme : 
rasKS. I. iFisofti, THin, niPisoi>i, rancs, i ms., coda 



This rondo-form is divided into three chapters, 
as we have indicated in the plan. The theme, 
first episode, and repetition of the theme form a 
small rondo, complete in itself. Complete, yet 
not perfect. A further development is given by 
the second episode, which, in consideration of its 
importance, is usually nearly as long as the theme 
and first episode together. This forms the second 
chapter of the work. The recapitulation of the 
theme, first episode, and coda, forms the third 
chapter. It is to be observed that in order to 
avoid monotony the first episode is put in a new 
key at its second appearance. Thefnale of the 
Sonata in A&, Op. 26, by Beethoven, is an ex- 
ample of this kind of rondo. Another beautiful 
example in point is the fnale of the great Sona- 
ta in C major. Op. 2, No. 8, Beethoven. The 
motives of this rondo are especially delightful, 
and in particular, the treatment of the second 
episode is hardly surpassed in beauty by any 
other of the Sonatas. The plan of this work is : 
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The Rondo of the f/th form, like the preceding, 
consits of a theme, two episodes, and coda, or 
conclusion. The coda, however, instead of being 
a comparatively unimportant part of the compo- 
sition, as in the forms previously considered, As- 
sumes here a dignity and importance only subor- 
dinate to that of the theme. In this form we 
shall designate it by the term conclusion. We 
have already seen that the rondo of the fourth 
form is divided into three parts, or chapters, each 
somewhat complete in itself. It is to be observed 
however, that these chapters do not come to a 
full close save at the end of the piece. In the 
fifth rondo-form it is otherwise. The first chap- 
ter comes to a full close, and this part is to be 
repeated before the next is played. The theme 
is not repeated between the first and second epi- 
sodes, but the Conclusion is given instead. As 
this omission of the theme detracts somewhat 
from the unity of the piece, it is customary to 
construct the second episode from motives very 
similar to those of the theme, but differently 
treated. We have, then, the following as the 
plan of this rondo-form : 
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A well marked example of this kind of rondo 
is the finale of the little F-minor Sonata, Op. 2, 
No. 1. Its plan stands thus : 

■wsoDS I 12 m. Put n. { "Sa^ 

coscLunoii 28 m. ^ ow m. 

iniitm28in. 
EPisost 1. 13 m. 
OOKOLUSIOV 28. 

All of the rondos in Beethoven's Sonatas in 
which the first part is repeated belong to this 
rondo-form. 

Following up the plan of development we 
come next to the Sonatina, of which we shall 
treat in another article. 
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A letter from Biohard Wagner.* 

TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. 

My Esteemed Friend — ^You are still the only 
editor of a political newspaper of any import- 
ance on whose support I can reckon, whenever it 
is necessary for me to be put, in any way, in com- 
munication with the public. It is for me a real 
piece of good fortune that we should be con- 
nected by friendship of long standing : were this 
not the case, on this occasion as on previous ones, 
I do not know to what means I should be obliged 
to have recourse, in order, as I naturally very 
much desire, to inform the more serious lovers ot 
my art, wlio are scattered far and wide, that they 
will, in a very short time, really have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a performance of my Tnsian 
und Isolde. While, therefore, I earnestly beg 
you to do all you can for the propagation of this 
intelligence, I must beg you to allow me to accord 
myself the small satisfaction of directing your 
attention to the peculiar significance which I 
may fairly attach to the performance, that is ae- 
tuaily coming off, of my work. Perhaps in giT- 

•IddvMMd to th« Editor of tho TltDM Bottdka/Ut, 
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ing a short history of the obstacles which have 
hitherto prevented this performance, I shall be 
furnishing you with a contribution, not unworthy 
of notice, to the history of modern art <renerally. 

In the summer of 1857, 1 determined to inter- 
rupt the execution of my work on the Nibelung- 
en, and commence somethinrr shorter, which 
should renew my connection with the stajre. 
Tristan und Isolde was really commenced in the 
above year, but the completion of it« from all 
kinds of disturbing; influences, was deferred till 
the summer of 1859. With renrard to the first 
performance, of which I could only hear in con- 
nection with my taking an active part in it my- 
self, I entertained, as I was then still excluded 
from the territory of the German Bund, the no- 
tion of coming to an understanding with some 
theatrical manager, and giving a series of Ger- 
man operatic representations during some of the 
summer months in Strasburg. The manager of 
the Grand Ducal Tlieatre at Karlsruhe, Dr, Ed- 
ward Devrient, whose opinion I asked upon the 
subject, represented to me the great difficulties of 
such a scheme, and advised me rather to wait and 
see whether the noble exertions of the Grand- 
Duke of Baden would be successful in procuring 
me a summons, for the period required by the 
study of my work, to Karlsruhe, where every 
apphance for a good performance would willing- 
ly oe placed at mv disposal. Unfortunately, the 
steps taken in t)resden for this object by my 
most illustrious patron had not the desired result. 
My absence from Karlsruhe rendered an under- 
standing with the singers chosen to represent 
my work so difficult, that, in consequence of the 
great and altogether unusual obstacles in the 
way, from the moment my presence in Karslruhe 
was proved to be an impossibility, all further at- 
tempts to carry out my design had to be aband- 
oned. Had my presence at Karlsruhe been then 
possible, I should have there found for the princi- 
pal parts in Tristan the very singers who, even 
after six years, and when I am at perfect liberty 
to choose whom I like, could, as the only ones 
calculated to carry out my views, have been se- 
lected by me from the great numbers of artists 
attached to the opera-houses of Germany. J al- 
lude to those admirable artists, since then my 
most intimate friends, Herr and Madame Schnorr 
▼on Carolsfeld. 

You shall now hear, with a smile, probably* 
of astonishment, what round-about ways had tp 
be taken for me to obtain what I had ieen on the 
point of attaining and what I had failed to attain 
solely for the reasons I have already given. 

In order to render poosible a first performance, 
in which I myself should take an active part, of 
Tristan und Isolde^ I migrated, in the Autumn of 
1859 — to Paris. My scheme was to collect a 
model Grerman operatic company there during 
the months of May and June, 1860; the Italian 
Operahouse, unoccupied every year at that pe- 
riod, was to have been engaged for the perform- 
ances. As I found most of the artists, with 
whom I was acquainted and on friendly terms, 
inclined to take my offer into consideration, the 
first thing I had to do was to think how to ensure 
the material possibility of the enterprise. It 
was not difficult to find a business-director in the 
person of one of the proprietors of the Italian 
Operahouse ; it was more difficult to procure the 
financial guarantee of a capitalist To get a 
person to give it, I had to provide courage for a 
well-disposed wealthy man, a friend of one of 
my Parisian friends ; at my own risk. I arranged 
three grand concerts in the Italian Operahouse, 
when I had fragments of my music executed by 
a grand orchestra, and — for it is not possible to 
do anything of the kind otherwise in Paris — ^at a 
▼ery heavy expense. The only advantage I 
wanted to derive from the indisputably great and 
significant impression produced by these concerts 
CO the public was to gain the confidence of the 
capitalist on whom, as I have said, I had fixed to 
support my proposed operatic enterprise. Un- 
fortunately, this gentleman, somewhat advanced 
in years, was quite unable to attend the concerts ; 
my friend's speculations ended in nothing. But, 
^^^ it became, moreover, evident that it was 
imposgnl;^ to get together at the right moment, 



on account of the different dates when they 
would be at leisure, the Germen singers I intend- 
ed to invite, and thou«;h the sacrifices and efforts 
the three concerts had cost me deterred me from 
any further similar attempts, the success of my 
appearance in Paris was, to my astonishment, 
eventually proved in another quarter. The Em- 
peror of the French gave orders for the perform- 
ance of my TannhdiLter at the Grand Opera. — 
You know pretty accurately in what new and 
strange complications I was involved by this 
affair, which made a tolerable noise throughout 
Kurope : it cost me a deeply anxious year of my 
life. While I really should'not have known what 
to do, had I achieved a great success, had that 
been possible, I felt in the midst of the raging 
storm of a most frightful failure, as though freed 
from some pernicious source of uneasiness that 
had, till then, stopt me on the right road, which, 
as, on the other hand, Paris had helped me to 
open up Germany once more, conducted roe 
dfrect to Karlsruhe, to bring about there, if pos- 
sible, the first peformance of my Tristan. 

May 1861 had arrived. Immediately assured 
of the most gracious desire, on the part of the 
illustrious pair, the Grand-Duke and Grand- 
Duchess, to promote my aim, I had to deplore the 
departure, which had meanwhile taken place, ot 
my two artists, the Schnorrs, who had accepted 
a permanent engagement — in Dresden. I was 
now, in conformity with the kind intentions of 
my noble patron, to select what singers I liked, 
so that they might be summoned to Karlsruhe, to 
take part in the model performance of mv work. 
I was not yet allowed to visit Dresden ; I hast- 
ened to Vienna, to make myself better acquaint- 
ed with the resources there. You, my dear Uhl, 
were then present with me at the first, and for 
me fine, representation of my Lohengrin^ and 
will feel that what I experienced on that intoxi- 
cating May evening could not fail to give sud- 
denly a new direction to my previously stormy 
life. It was at ouce evident that the task of se- 
curing the admirable singers of the Imperial 
Operahouse for a performance of my Tristan in 
Karlsruhe was an impossibility. On the other 
hand, it was my interest not to raise any objec- 
tions to the offer made by the first authorities of 
the Imperial Theatre to produce Tristan forth- 
with at Vienna under my personal superintend- 
ence. — You know what was my principal cause 
for hesitating. It was expecting too much of that 
favorite singer, Ander, whose recent death filled 
us all with such heartfelt sorrow, to suppose he 
could go through the exceedingly fatiguing effort 
of representing the principal part in Tristan. 
But as all the other parts could be admirably 
cast, I was able to consent to alter, cut, and 
adapt the character so as to render it possible for 
this artist also to fulfil the task allotted him. The 
rehearsals were to begin in the autumn of 1861. 
You remember that a prolonged affection of the 
voice rendered Ander during the whole winter 
incapable of any fatiguing effort whatever, and 
there was then no one else to be got ; Tichat- 
scheck and Schnorr were- both in Dresden and 
could not leave. The affair had to be postponed 
for another year. In the summer of 1862, I had 
already despaired of the work being again taken 
in hand at Vienna, when, to my astonishment, 
the management informed me that Herr Ander 
felt completely recovered, and had declared him- 
self reaay to resume the study of Tristan und 
Isolde. 

This summer I became acquainted with the 
admirable, and in my opinion, extraordinarily 
sympathetic performances of that excellent artist, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, a really vocal musician 
and actor ; he and his wife, formerly esteemed 
in Karlsruhe as a true and noble artist under the 
name of Fraulein Garrigues, had already, from 
pure inclination, so far mastered, with the great- 
est love and the most thorough intelligence, the 
principal parts in my works, that, when they 

riid me a visit on the banks of the Rhine, where 
was stopping for a short time, we were enabled, 
in my little room, to get up complete musical per- 
formances of my opera, with Billow's inimitable 
pianoforte accompaniment This happened in 
my room, at a time when no one ofTered me the 



opportunity of doing so much on any stage. I 
was now ailowed again to visit Dresden, where 
there were all the means for bringing out my 
work ; but, when,4n the autumn of the same year, 
I was stopping there for a few days, I could not 
help feeling at once certain, from the peculiar be- 
havior of the management of the Theatre, that 
there was not the slightest probability of any- 
thing being arranged with me abont my work. 
I learned, moreover, what hopes I might build upon 
the managers of the larger German theatres gen- 
erally, when, not long afterwards, on my way 
through Berlin, I sent to say I wbhed to see the 
Intendant-General of the Prussian Theatres 
Royal, and he simply refused to let me call upon 
him. 

Under these circumstances I was compelled 
once more to turn my hopes, much weakened as 
they were, to Vienna. Since^the first delays in 
the production of Tristan, the musical press there 
had applied itself with especial alacrity to the 
task ot proving that my work was generally not 
adapted for performance ; and that no singer 
could either nit my notes or retain them. This 
theme became the watchword throughout Ger- 
many for all who furnished information, wrote, 
or spoke of me. A fair French vocalist — Mad- 
ame Viardot, it is true, — expressed to me one 
day her astonishment that it was possible such 
assertions as. for instance, that this or that could 
not be sung, etc., should be advanced about us ; 
were the musicians in Germany not musical as 
well, she asked. Well, I did not quite know 
what answer to give, especially for the informa- 
tion of a fair artist, who had once, by the way, 
expressively sung a whole act of Isolde, at first 
signt, in Paris. But matters were not really so 
bad with my German singers ; guided by the ex- 
traordinarily intelligent industry and zeal of my 
worthy friend, Herr Esser, the Capellmeister, 
even my Viennese singers at last afforded me the 
great satisfaction of hearing them sing the entire 
opera, free from faults, and in a really touching 
manner, at the piano. How it could afterwards 
come into their heads again to assert they could 
not learn their parts — for so, I am informed, they 
said — is a riddle which I will not puzzle my brains 
in solving ; perhaps they acted as they did to 
please our celebrated musical critics at Vienna 
and elsewhere, who were exceedingly anxious 
that my work should be considered impracticable, 
and for whom the practicability of the perform- 
ance must of course be an insult ; perhaps, how- 
ever, the information I received was itself not 
true ; everything is possible, for, now-a-days, the 
German press is not conducted in exactly a 
Christian spirit. Enough : I received at Mos- 
kow, in March 1863, from the management of the 
Imperial Opera, a communication, telling me I 
haa no need to hurry my return to Vienna to 
attend the general rehearsals, fixed for that date, 
of Tristan, as, in consequence of illness, the per- 
formance could not take place before the theatre 
was closed for the vacation. The vacation passed 
and there was no Biore question of Tristan. I 
believe that among the persons in the theatre, 
there was a general opinion that, with the very 
best will, Ander would not bo able to **get 
through" his part, far less perform it frequently. 
In this dubious state of affairs, the ** Opera" 
could not possibly strike the management as a 
gain to the "repertory." I thought that this, as well 
as a great deal more, was so correct and so natur- 
al, as things stood, that I no longer troubled my- 
self about the reports brought roe at various times. 
To speak frankly : I had had enough of it, and 
thought no more of the whole business. 

Thus then my Tristan und Isolde had become 
a mere fable. I was treated in a friendly man- 
ner here and thei-e ; Tannhduser and Lohengrin 
were praised : otherwise, however, it seemed to 
be all over with roe. 

But fate had ordained otherwise. Had every 
p\^n I had previously made been successfully car- 
ried out, the principle at stake in the perform- 
ance of this work would still not have been quite 
definitely decided :— on the other hand, the op- 
portunity of arriving at such a decision, as com- 
pletely as the circumstances of the present time 
render it possible to do so, was yet in store for 
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mc. When all else forsook me, a noble heart 
beat the more stronnjly and warmly for the Ideal 
of my art : it cried to the artist, abandoned by 
the world : " What thou createst I will accept ! " 
And this time the will was itself creative, for it 
was the will of a Kinrf ! 

The wondrous beauty of the exciting and pro- 
moting power which, for the last year, has entered 
into my life, and obtained possession, with smil- 
ingly coercive force, of my thoujjhts and endeav- 
ors, I cannot manifest to my friends except by 
the fact of its active existence. Such a fact I 
announce to day. And what the nature of the 
power here at work is, you must conclude from 
the mode of its manifestation, when I inform you 
in what fashion Tristan will be presented to my 
friends. 

The performances of Tristan und Isolde, of 
which three at least are fully guaranteed, will be 
of a completely exceptional and model kind. For 
this purpose, in the first place, the representatives 
of the two extraordinarily difiicult leadin^r parts 
were especially summoned to Munich in the per- 
sons of my dear friends, Ludwig and Malvina 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld ; they are accompanied 
by my trusty old comrade on the battle-fields of 
art, Anton Mitterwurzer, true and genuine as 
can be as Kurwcnal. As far as circumstances 
will allow, too, the most judicious measures have 
been most ma£!nanimouslv taken for the cast of the 
Other parts ; every person concerned is friendly 
and devoted to me. In order that we might not 
be annoyed by the disturbing influences existing 
in a theatre open every day, the cosy Royal Resi- 
denz-Theatre was placed at our exclusive dispo- 
sal : everything has been carefully fitted up there 
for the rcnuirements of an inward, clear, and 
snugly intelli<zible representation according to my 
directions. Here, almost daily, the magnificent 
Royal Hof-Orchestra, Franz Lachner*s model 
creation, is placed at onr service for numerous 
rehearsals, at which, caring for naught but the 
attainment of the highest artistic delicacy and 
correctness, wc have plenty of leisure and time 
to effect this without undue exertion. In order 
to lighten for me the promoting survey of what 
every one is doing, my dear friend, Hans von 
Billow, has been given me to conduct the orches- 
tra — he and no other, he who once effected the 
Impossible, when he compiled a playable piano- 
forte arrangement of this score, though no one 
can yet understand how he did it. With him, 
who is so well acquainted with the score, which 
still appears enigmatical to so many musicians, 
that be knows by heart the very smallest frag- 
ments of it, and has made himself master of my 
intentions, down to their most delicate niceties — 
with this second self by my side, I can take into 
consideration every separate item of the musical 
and scenic representation in that quietly confiden- 
tial artistic frame of mind rendered possible only 
by affectionate relations between myself and ar- 
tists connected by the ties of the firmest friend- 
ship. The zeal displayed in providing beautiful 
scenery and highly characteristic costumes is such 
that it seems as if the question was no longer one 
of a mere theatrical performance, but of a monu- 
mental exhibitiou. 

Transported thus from the desert of our ordi- 
nary tradesman-like system of conducting thea- 
tres to the refreshing oasis of an art atelier^ we 
prepare the work for a dramatic performance, 
which, purely as such, must form an epoch for all 
who may witness it. 

The performances, for the present — as an- 
nounced^-only three, perhaps, in number, are to 
be considered as art-festivals, to which I am per- 
mitted to invite the friends of my art from far 
and near ; they are thus removed from the cate- 
gory of ordinary theatrical performances, and 
taken out of the usual relations existing be- 
tween the theatre and the public of our age. 
My gracious patron desires that these significant 
representations shall be offered not to ordinary 
curiosity, but wholly and solely to a more serious 
interest in my art ; I am, therefore, empowered 
to issue far and wide, wherever the latter has 
gained men's hearts, invitations to these perform- 
ances. 

They will take place somewhere in the second 



half of this present May, and the exact days, as 
far as they can be settled before hand, will at 
the proper time be announced in the most largely 
circulating papers. We presume that whoever is 
not deterrea from undertaking a journey to Mu- 
nich expressly for this purpose, does not combine 
with it any superficial object, but manifests by it 
the earnest interest he feels in the successful so- 
lution of an important and noble artistic prob- 
lem ; and every one who, in this clearly defined 
spirit, sends in his name to the management of 
the Hof and National Theatre, Munich, may 
rely on finding a place kept for him at the thea- 
tre for the performance indicated by him. An 
invitation similar to, and having the same object 
as, the one I have now given to persons at a dis- 
tance, I give also to the friends of my art 
here. 

To any raillery to the effect that by such meas- 
ures we appear to have taken into consideration 
an especially friendly public whom it would cer- 
tainly require no great art to please, we quietly 
reply that on this occasion the question is not one 
of pleasing or not pleasing, that wonderful thea- 
trical game of hazard of modern times, but ex- 
clusively one of deciding whether artistic prob- 
lems, such as I have proposed in this work, are 
to be solved, in what way they are to be solved, 
and whether it is worth the trouble to solve 
them. That the last question does not mean that 
we wish to learn whether a great deal of monev 
can be made by these performances (for this is 
the signification of anything pleasing or not 
pleasing in theatres now-a-days), but, simply, 
whether by admirable performances, with works 
of this description, it is possible to produce the 
anticipated right influence generally upon the 
cultivated human mind, is something that must 
be emphatically stated ; that, consequently, the 
first object in view is the solution of a purely ar- 
tistic problem, and that, therefore, only those 
should be summoned to that solution who, by se- 
rious interest in the matter, are really prepared 
and able to co-operate in it. Should the problem 
be solved, the question will be widened, and it 
will then, too, oe shown in what way we are 
ready to accord to and prepare for the people, 
properly so-called, a participation in the Highest 
and the Profoundest even of art, though, as yet 
we do not think wo ought to take into considera- 
tion the actual theatrical public of the present 
day. 

If yon are now of opinion, my dear Uhl, that 
I have been treating of^no unimportant event in 
art, and that it is worth while to do something 
for the announcement contained in what I have 
said, may I beg yon to employ, as you may con- 
sider best, your connections as a publicist. I am 
modest enough to know that I am issuing my in- 
vitations to only a few ; but I also know that those 
few are surprisingly scattered at great distances. 
I should like my summons to reach those thus 
scattered ; for what principally summons them to 
an extraordinary meeting is: even though the 
artistic effort should be inferior, at any rate so 
rare, beautiful, and glorious a deed, that it should 
certainly be noticed far and near. Let our watch- 
word be: Ifai! to the noble doer of this deed! — 
With the most friendly greetings, I remain yours 
ever devotedly, Richard Wagner. 

Munich, ISth April, 1865. 



Wagner*8 " Tristan and Isolde/* 

1. The Legend. 

The old Breton legend, of the twelfth century, 
which Richard Wagner has taken for the subject of 
his opera, is thus given in Dnnlop's History of Fic- 
tion, 

In the court of his uncle King Marc, the king of 
Cornwall, who at this time resided at the castle of 
Tyntagil, Tristram became expert in all knightly 
exorcises. The King of Ireland, at Tristram's soli- 
citations, promised to bestow his daughter Iseult in 
marriage on King Marc. The mother of Isenlt 
gave to her daughter's confidante, a filtre, or love 
potion, to be administered on the night of her nup- 
tials. Of this beverage Tristram and Iseult on their 
voyage to Cornwall unfortunately partook. Its in- 



fluence during the remainder of their lives regulated 
the nffections and destiny of the lovers. 

After the arrival of Tristram and Iseult in Corn- 
wall, and the nuptials of the latter with Kmfr Marc, 
a great part of the romance is occnpied with their 
contrivances to procure secret interviews. — Tristram 
being forced to leave Cornwall on account of the dis- 
pleasure of his uncle,*repaired to Brittany, where 
lived Iseult with the white hands. He married her — 
more out of gratitude than love. Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to the dominions of Arthur, which became 
the theatre of unnumbered exploits. 

" Tri8tram, subsequent to these events, returned to 
Brittany and to his long-neglected wife. There, he- 
ins wounded and sick, he was soon reduced to the 
lowest ebb. In this situation he dispatched a confi- 
dant to the Queen of Cornwall, to try if he could 
induce her to accompany him to Brittany, &c. 

II. Wagner's Libretto. 

This libretto, in small octavo, 110 pages, was pub- 
lished in 1859, in Leipzig, by Breitkopf and Hartel. 
From a severe review of it by Prof. L. Bischoff', 
which appeared at that time in the Lower-Rhine 
Musik-Zeitung, wo take the following abstract of the 
plot, omitting most of the reviewer's criticism, which, 
however may be found in the numbers of ^is Jour- 
nal of November, 1859. 

In the very first scene, as in TannhaOser and La- 
kengririj Wagner gives evidence of his great talent as 
a stage-manager and scenic artist. The stage repre- 
sents the forecastle of a ship — a tent-like apartment, 
closed at the back by curtains. Isolde is lying on a 
sofa with " her face buried in the cushions." Near 
her is Brangane, her confidante. The song " of a 
young seaman is heard in the air, as if from the 
mast." The sailor yearns for his " Irish child," and 
at once gives us a specimen of the poetic bombast, 
ana the mis-use of the German language, which we 
meet all through the poem. 

Isolde now starts up, and, cursing the coast of 
Cornwall, on which she would willingly never land, 
implores the winds to dash the vessel to pieces. On 
her expressing a wish for air, Brangane opens the 
curtains at the back, and thus exposes to onr view 
the entire deck to the stern of the vessel, with the 
sea, stretching to the horizon, beyond it. Around 
the mast are stretched the crew, and behind them, 
knights and squires. At a slight distance from them 
is Tristan, gazing down on the sea, while his com- 
panion, Knrwenal. is lying at his feet. The song of 
the young sailor is again heard from the mast. This 
is admirable I Well merited applause cannot fail to 
be obtained by this scenic effect. 
• Isolde now despatches a message, couched in the 
peculiar and exceedingly eccentric German of the 
" Future," for Tristan to come to her. He refuses, 
however, very politely, to accede to her request, and 
kindly siezes the occasion to inform us that he is con- 
ducting her, as bride, to King Marke. But Knr- 
wenal, who, it would seem, is not so refined in his 
manners, answers the bearer of the message, Bran- 
gane, rather coarsely, or, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, sends her back *' with a flea in her ear." Be- 
sides this, " he sings after the amfidaniet ss she hesi- 
tatingly leaves, with all his strength," a sarcastic 
ditty on a certain Morold, deceased, who once en- 
tered the lists for Isolde, and was killed by Tristan. 

Brangiine returns to the forepart of the vessel, and 
draws the curtains close. Isolde, *' on the point of 
the most fearful outburst," restrains herself, and 
questions her attendant. The latter replies, in the 
eccentric lingo to which we have already alluded, 
that Tristan would rather be excused. Hereupon 
Isolde tells her that Tristan is the same "party " 
who killed her betrothed, Morold^ and theft fell into 
her hands. The sword which menaced him she, 
however, let fall, and cured his wounds, that he 
might be restored to health, return home, and not an- 
noy her any more with his presence. In return for 
all this, Tristan, she goes on to inform us, expressed 
his gratitude and swore fidelity to her, but he subse- 
quently despised her, and recommended her to King 
Marko as a wife. This slight narrative takes up 
eighty lines 1 Hence her hatred, her torment : 

**• Unbeloved. this man of men 
Always neur to ne ! " 

The " unbeloved" applying to Isolde and not to 
Tristan. 

Brangiine represents to her mistress that the match 
with King Marke is a very good one after all. With 
regard to Tristan's dreaded coldness, the faithful 
maid observes that she is sure there roust be some 
remedy against it among the potions which Isolde's 
mother, who is skilled in all magical arts, has given 
them 1 
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Bat Inolde selects from the *' shrine/' or, in other 
words, her famity medicine>chest, a drink of denth. 
She determines to pled^re Tristan in this, and perish 
with him. As the vessel is now approaching^ the 
shore, she sends for him to share the " draopihtof re- 
concitintion." After a long dialoirae, spiced with 
difllertioal heanties, nnd inextrieahly entanfrled in a 
labyrinth of oonstrnctions, compHrcd to which the 
most crabbed onintelli);ibIe style of ordinary writers 
is a clear crystal stream — on what is past, and on the 
reconciliation which is, in conpcqoence, needed, Iwlde 
imperiouxly command«« Bran^&ne to fill the golden 
eoblet with the fHtal potion, and hands it to Tristan. 
He drinks. As, however, he does not fall down 
dead, Isolde exclaims : *' What 1 treachery here, 
too 1 The half is mine 1 Traitor, I drink to thee !" 

Upon this, Wajener favors us with the followin^r : 
"(She drinks, and flings away the eoblet. Both, 
seixed with affrii^ht, gaze, with the greatest emotion, 
but with fixed glance, and without moving, into each 
other's eyes, in the expression of which the defiance 
of death 'soon gives way to the glow of love. They 
are seised with a fit of trembling. They pnt their 
hands convulsively to their hearts, and' ttien pass 
thero^ over their foreheads. —They next seek each 
other with their glances. They cast down their eves 
confusedly, bnt, afterwards, fix' them with increasing 
desire on each other. Isolde (with trfmUing voice): 
Tristan 1^ — Tristan (gvuhingiy) : Isolde !-^ — Shb 

iginkinp on /lis breast) : Faithless l>eanteons one ! 
Ik (encircling her with warmth) : Most blessed woman 1 
{They remain in a dumb embrace)." 

Trumpets are heard withnnt. The vessel has. 
reached the land, and King Marke approaches. The 
curtains are suddenly drawn on one side. The deck 
is filled with men. At the back is a new scene ; 
"The coast, with a castle crowning the summit of 
the cliff." The lovers, who have just sung a dnet, 
concluding : " Jov in the breast | exnitant pleasnre ! 
I Isolde 1 Tristan 1 { Tristan 1 Isolde : | Res- 
cued from the world! | Thou art won for me!" 
start up. and Isolde exclaims : " Ha ! what dranght 
was (his 1 ** Brahoanb (in deapair) : " The love- 
draught." Isolde faints, and the sailors cry: 

" Hail f the king 1 " Great tumnlt and activity ; 
some disappear over the side, some run ont on a 
bridge. What will happen when the king comes on 
board 1 — «-That is a mere trifle—^" The curtain 
falls rapidly," and certainly it was high time it 
should. 

During the space between the acts, all has settled 
calmly down again. Isolde is King Marke's wedded 
wife. In the second act, we behold her, in the gar- 
den before her chamber, with Branp&ne. It is a 
pleasant summer's night. Hunting sounds, that die 
away. They come from a *' nightly hunt," to which 
the king is proceeding with Melot, his own friend a^4 
Tristan's. 

Tristan is awaiting the signal agreed on : the ex* 
tinguishing of the torch burning at the entrance to 
the garden. Brant>&iio warns her mistress against 
Melot's treachery : *' O, leave the warning wick I let 
it show voa the danger ! O, do not pnt it ont, to-day, 
at least ! " It is all in vain ! Isolde's glowing pasnion 
conquers, and she extinguishes the torch. Brang&ne 
mounts a watch-tower behind the scenes. 

Tristan " rushes in "— " glowing embrace." Both 
now pour ont their hearts, by speaking or singing 
their feelings, at one time in the form of a duet and 
then in soloo, to a text of one-and-twentg pages, unin- 
terrupted save by a short cry of warning from Bran- 
g&ne (behind the scenes) of thirteen lines, during 
which a '* long, silent embrace, with heads sunk bach 
wards" on a flowery bank, is prescribed, in the stage 
diiections, to the lovers. 

This long, lyrical scene is, in every respect, so un- 
pleasant and disagreeable as to lie actually disgust- 
ing. The sentiments and language are artificial and 
stilted, and, when this is not the cnse, immeasurably 
flat and commonplace. The affectation of old Ger- 
man terms is as repulsive as the abuse of the lan- 
guage Is offensive. The toying with antitheses of 
«• far" and ** long," " near " and " far," of " day" 
and " night," in which love pours out all its pretty 
aayintfs for seoen dreary pages, in onler to caluniniiite 
the day and exalt the iiiuht (the lovers call them- 
selves " Night-hallowed"), the playing with the 
"sweet wonllet o>»d" (" Is not our love called Tris- 
tan and Irttdde ? ") the everlasting subtleties, surpass- 
ing in emptiness and vapidity the most insipid poeti- 
cal scribbling of the later troubadours, the forced or- 
namentation and affected artificiality of thoutrht — all 
this is not only incapahle of supplying the deficiency 
of real feeling and imagination, hut absolutely shows 
it in the most glaring light. All this is presented, 
moreover, in a form so unsha.ckled and slovenly that 
it is distinguished from the most insipid prose only 
by the employment of rhymes genenilly trivial, fre- 
quently false, and, here and there, consisting of mere | 



assonances. Every page offers proof of what is now 
asserted. 

The " one-conscious" lovers, as Wagner terms 
them, are disturbed by the king and his retinue, con- 
ducted to the spot by Melot. Isolde feels ashamed 
" involuntarily ;" Tristan stretches out his cloak, 
" also in voluntarily" {sic ! ) before her. Marke, an 
honest old fellow, first proves dialectically to Melot 
that the latter is mistaken if he supposes his advice 
has saved the royal honor, for the " freegt deed (!) of 
Tristan's truth" has touched his heart. He now, for 
the first time, addresses Tristan . " To me — ^this 1 
this, Tristan, to me ? " Hereupon he favors him with 
a mild sermon of four pages, concluding with the 
question : " Why this disgrace to me t " 

Tristan, " in whose mien there is perceptible grad- 
ual-increasing grief ' (indeed ?), answers very poeti- 
cally, " O King, that — I cannot tell you." He then 
asks Isolde whether she will follow him into the 
" magic realms of night," appending to his queiy 
four lines which are unintelligible to ordinary mor- 
tals. Isolde answers in the afilrmative, with &imilar 
mysterious circumlocution. Good old Marke says 
nothing, but Melot bursts out. "Tristan rashes on 
him. As Melot stretches out his sword against him, 
Tristan lets his fall, and sinks down wounded. Isolde 
fiings herself on his breast, while Marke holds back 
Melot — the curtain falls rapidly." 

The third act shows us the garden of Tristan's 
castle. The sea is visible over the wall. '* A plain- 
tive pastoral tune is heard on a shepherd's pipe." 

Tristan is lying, as if without life, on a conch. 
His fnithful Kurwenal — who, by the way, is the only 
characteriHticnlly treated figure in the whole drama — 
has conveyed him to the place, and now stands be- 
hind tiim. He has, also, despatched a trusty sailor 
" to the only physician-ess that is of any good." 
Tristan awakes, ^is honest companion does all he 
can to make Tristan recognize his home, but Tris- 
tan's thonghts ar^ roaming in other regions. " I was 
where I always have Iteen, whither 7/;^ /brever— *>where 
only one knowing is ours : divine-eternal, ever-forget- 
ting! " The poor "day." of course, comes second 
best off again. Kurwenal announces to the enthusi- 
astic dreamer that he has sent for Isolde. This 
rouses him up, but. as the shepherd- boy still continues 
playing npon his pipe the monrnful strain — as a sign 
that no bark is visible — Tristan relapses into his 
melancholy fit, and what is more, faints. Bnt he re- 
covers : a merrry strain is heard, "The shipl the 
ship ! " He is unable to contain himself. Isolde ap- 
proaches. Even while behind the scenes she ex- 
claims : " Tristan 1 beloved 1 " He springs np : 
** how do I hear the light!** (!) rushes into her arms, 
and sinks, lifeless, at her feet. 

This scene takes up in the book twenty-three pages, 
the rest extending over eleven more. It will, we 
should say, be a rather toneh job for the singer, since 
Tristan is not^like Tannli&user, in the last act, shat- 
tered merely internally, but bodily wounded to the 
death. The narrative', too, in Tannhauser, possesses 
more variety and interest than the dreamy, mystical 
expression of one and the same sentiment, alihongh 
Wagner has, with a certain amount of skill, endeav- 
ored to relieve the monotony by the sonnds of the 
shepherd's song, and, also, by making Kurwenal ob- 
serve and describe, from the watch-tower, the course 
of the Vessel, and the danger it runs from the rocks 
that line the shore. 

Isolde's grief bursts forth ; the mode in which it 
is expressed ia pervaded by a strain of real feeling 
and true poetry. She falls, in a fainting state, upon 
the corpse. 

" Tumult and clashing of weapons heard from the 
shore below." King Marke, having landed, forces his 
way up. Behind the scenes, the voices of Brang&ne 
and Melot. Kurwenal, placing himself at the castle- 
gate (at the back), cuts down Molot, nnd rushes on 
Marke and the armed men. He is wounded, and 
di^ by the side of Tristan's corpse. Brang&ne,. who 
" has swung herself sideways over the wall" (!) bu- 
sies herself witli Isolde. She brings her to her senses, 
and informs her that she has confessed to the King 
" th6 secret of the drink," and that he has come to 
renounce her and give her in marriage to Tristan ! 
The good Marke, also, speaks a f^w words, which 
commence with his favorite mode of address : " Why, 
Isolde, why this to me 1" In conformity with Wag- 
ner's dramaturgical code, he resigns him^telf to a mir- 
acle, to magic, but it is too late. Isolde listens to all 
that is said, without taking any interest in it, and . 
breathes ont her soul in a state of enthosiastic dair' 
voyance, which concludes as follows : 



To sink— 
UDeoDfdoas— 
Suprems bliss!" 

" She sinks, as though transfigured, upon Tristan's 
corpse. Great emotion and transport among the by- 
standers ; Marke blesses the bodies. The curtain 
falls slowly.^' 
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"Inttiejoy- 
Banclng 8v«l], 
In the ftNgranee-blllows' 
Resoaading tons. 
Id the wnrMVbristii's 
Wavtnif all— 
To di own- 



Ill. THB PBIFOailANCB. — GASPBRIHl's ACCOCIIT. 

MuTTiOH, 11 fA Jmte. 

SiB, — After numberless postponements, the first 
performance of 7rtston unef /so/ae took place yester- 
day evening, Saturday. People no longer believed 
in it. The German papers, most of which evince 
but little sympathy with Wagner, had spread reporta 
that fresh obstacles had arisen since the last general 
rehearsal ; that the young King himself, the avowed 

Eatron of the author, had given the matter up as a 
ad job ; and that, roost decidedly, this " nnper- 
formahle" opera was indefinitely adjourned. 

These rumors had been complacently re-echoed 
everywhere ; Wagner's friends had at last doubted, 
and I am not onito certain that the composer himself 
had not yieldeo to the universal scepticism. How- 
ever, the unactable opera has been produced. 

The house was filled at an early boor. People 
expected exhibitions of violence, hissing and an aw- 
ful hubbub ; the Germans, who do not often have the 
chance of such treats, hurried to the theatre, so as to 
lose nothing of the festive proceedings in store for 
them. They invaded every available place, and those 
who could not obtain anything in the shspe of a seat 
did not hesitate paying very dearly for the privilege 
of standing, packed together like herrings, along the 
sides of the orchestra, and of the pit, not to speak of 
the recesses of the corridors. I have often seen the 
theatre during the thrae weeks I have been obliged 
to spend here, while awaiting the long promised per^ 
formance, but I never expected to behold snch eager- 
ness and snch wide spread animation ; I should never 
have fancied that worthy indivkluals apparently so 
pacific could have becotne so excited, and await in 
feverish agitation the first bar of a score. 

At a few minutes after six, the young King entered 
his box ; at the same moment, Herr von Bfilow took 
possession of the conductor's seat. The King had 
scarcely reached the front of his box, before the ap- 
plause burst forth from all parts of the house— entho- 
siastic and passionate applaose. . . . Afker bowing 
several times to the audience, the King sat down; 
and the overture began. 

I do not mean, in this place, to enter into t pro- 
found study of Tristan una Isolde, and of Wagner's 
new style ; still less is it my intention to give an ac; 
count of the theories of which this last work of the 
composer's is the confirmation. 

My opinion of the work in its entirety is as ibllowa : 
On many points the theoretician is wrong, and the 
path he has opened up is thickly strown with dangers ; 
on the other hand, the artist has risen, in yarious in- 
stances, to a height he never previotasly attained, and 
his errors are those of a man of genius. More than 
in his other works, he has rejected tradition, conse- 
crated formulas, and the usages which obtain on the 
stage ; more than ever, he has sacrificed tonality, the 
rhythm and melodic form which our ears require, 
and which our instincts expect. Side by side with 
deliberate examples of obscurity and of inextricable 
complications, you see a striking, sovereign thought 
suddenly arise before yon, seixe hold of voo, snbiu- 
gate you, and carry you away to the greatest heigbcs 
ever naunted by the human soul. 

The "endless" melody, as it is called, annoys, ir- 
ritates and exhausts you ; suddenly there is a flash 
of lightning and indescribable beauties start from out 
the darkness. The introduction, of which I spoke a 
short time since, is one of the finest pages of the 
work. It is a song of love ; now moderate and dis- 
creet ; now violent and unbridled ; the whole ides of 
the musical drama is contained in it THsfan is a 
long love-story, full of anxiety, fever and daisling 
effects. Subject to the dominion of certain precon- 
ceived philosophical notions, of which I endeavored 
to give you an idea in a former letter, the author 
has flung over this amorous hymn the expression of 
an incurable sorrow ; it is night that the two lovers 
call to them ; it is death that they go to enjoy, close- 
ly united, eternal peace in the darkneas of the grave. 
Hence, a certain tinge of uniformity, an inevitable 
monotony ; hence also, at times, examples of exgais- 
ite languor and incomparable harmony. 

At the conclusion of the first two acts, the audi- 
ence applauded, but not very enthtisiasticaliy, I con- 
less. The yonng King, who was sitting alone in his 
box, did not lose a single note of the work. After 
each act he withdrew without manifesting in any way 
the impression produced on him, as if to leave the 
audience perfectly free to make what demonstrations 
they pleased. It was only at the end of the opera 
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that, rising from his sent, nnd leaning oyer the front 
of his box, he applaoded seTeral times. The most 
lakewarm then decided on the coarse they wonld 
take. They followed the example set by the s'over- 
ei|^, and foar rounds of applanse, beneath which cer- 
tam timid protestations vi ere lost, proclaimed the 
master's Ttctory. 

Is it a definite saccess ? Not in my opinion. I 
hare heard people talk of three representations only, 
and I do not think that the work will be got up any- 
where else for a long time to come. In all Germany 
only two artists could be found to run the risk of it, 
and though they got gloriously through their formid- 
able task, they are not likely to have many imita- 
tors. 

To perform sach a work, it requires the perseyer- 
ing will of the master, and the devoted courage of 
the great artist, Uerr von Bfilow, who conducted ; 
but, above all, it needed the brilliant patronage of 
Lndwig II. These are elements we rarely find com- 
bined in the history of art. 

(From the Vienna " Presse.'*) 

The more do the artists, who were compelled to 
waste their energies upon so thankless a work, merit 
our best acknowledgements. The performance of 
Herr and Madame Schnorr, as Tristan and Isolde, 
stood ont in really brilliant perfection ; equal to ihem, 
as far as singing went, was Herr Mitterwnrzer as 
Eorwenal, though he was at times rather exagger- 
ated in his acting ; Herr Zottmsyer could not do jus- 
tice to that piidable being King Marke, though he 
must be commended for that very desirable quality, 
a clear pronunciation. Finally, Mile. Deinet was 
yery pleasing as Branpane. The orchestra, under 
the wonderful conducting of Herr von Billow, rivalled 
the singers in their zealous exertions, while the man- 
ajgement got the piece up with an amount of bril- 
liancy and good taste worthy of something better. 

Tristan's earthly career may be short, but it has, 
at any rate, been brilliant, and the hero has really re- 
paid with interest what he cost, for he has procured 
the Munich people the joy of "world-escaped rap- 
ture," a joy that money cannot purchase. 

(From the Vienna "Neus FreU Prtaae,") 

We confess that, after having read the hook, we 
expected but little from the dramatic eflect of the 
action as such, and, since it is an essential principle 
of Wagnerian opera not to afford independent musi- 
cal gratification apart from the action, the hopes with 
which we looked forward generally to the perform- 
ance were by no means extravagant. But we feel 
bound to confess with equal candor that the impres- 
sion made upon us far exceeded our expectations, in 
fact so much so that to judge by it, we cannot help 
considering this latest work by Wagner, despite many 
great defects, which it undoubtedly possesses, as one 
which, of its kind, is of great importance and carried 
ont with high artistic talent. As it is unfolded before 
OS in pictures and tone, it keeps up in ns, from begin- 
ning to end, a feeling that there is manifested in it a 
mind which, though in many things eccentric and 
wron^, is powerful, and intimately acquainted with 
the pmnacles as well as the ab^rsses of life, the light 
and sombre portions of which it portrays in glowing 
colon and with a bold pencil ; nsy, more ; this feel- 
ing does not desert ns even in those passages which 
repel or wear^ us. Again and again we are beyond 
measure wearied, but our weariness is ^fhS^r of an 
elevating kind, inasmuch as it keeps in chec1r-4be 
feeling which would fnin rebel against it, just as ex- 
traordinarily great events always do. 

If we ask ourselves by what means this general 
effect is brought about we must, it is true, attribute 
a great portion to Wagner's poetically plastic power ; 
to hia felicitous calculation of the effectiveness of 
certain situations ; to his taste for scenery that shall 
enchant the senses, and more especially totheadmir- 
Able acting and singing of Herr and Madame 
Schnorr, from Dresden, who sustained the two prin- 
cipal parts ; but the chief reason still seems to us to 
consist in the peculiar character of the music, and 
more particularly in the elemental wildness and pas- 
sion, in which, like the waves of the sea Inrhed 
by the storm, the music rushes past us, now rising 
and now sinking with headlong suddenness, and, 
whether we will or not, dragging ns with it into that 
deeply tragic mood to which man is subject in pres- 
ence of the toying or raging of those powen of na- 
ture and fate from which escape is hopeless. 

Herein, indispuubly, consists the peculiar power 
and grandeur of the opera, as well as, at the same 
time, of that quality by which it is most emphati- 
cally raised above other compositions. I cannot, at 
any rate, for the moment, remember another opera 
which ever plungM me with equal force into such a 
frame of mind, and the jniisic and songs of which 
offered from beginning to end, an equally true and 
yiyid picture of the faulistic life of nature. 



This notion is excited even by the overture. A 
kind of supernatural roaring and bellowing, preg- 
nant with evil, and interrupted by deceptive tones of 
seductive flattery, is hurled onward like a mass of 
rising and falling billows, and prepares us for the 
fttorms and tempests which burst out in tlie opera it^ 
self. As far as the fact of conveying a general im- 
pression is concerned, we reckon this overture among 
the most characteristic compositions of its class. 

In the course of the story, which, though only, 
it is true, in three acts. Cakes, including the pauses, 
full five Iioura in performance, the treatment of the 
music cannot naturally be always maintained at the 
same height, hut it is never untrue to the general 
character. Of course anything like melodies and 
pieces independently prominent and complete in 
themselves, is out of the question, perhaps even more 
so than in any of Wagner's former productions. But 
we cannot for this reason call the music abiiolutely 
unmelodious. There are, in fact, an nnusual number 
of beginnirgs of melodies; and in the manner in which 
a motive employed for the purpose of individualisa- 
tion quickly sinks back again into the primitive ele- 
mental movement, or is merged into a motive of 
another fashion, there is, certainly, evidence of great 
melodically, harmonically, snd above all, rhythmi- 
cally plastic art. The picture, too, of the movement 
which swallows up the separate forms is, in its turn, 
connected with other forms, which, in their war, fol- 
low necessary laws, though the latter be with diflSml- 
ty recognized. That which is offered us by Wagner 
merely as the symbol representing the pnrport of a 
thought is also a species of playing with form?, and, 
therefore exsctly in that whereby it produces its 
effects, most like the music which the composer would 
supersede. 

Of the three acts, the first ia decidedly the most 
effective. In the beginning however, there are some 
portions too long, especially in the dialogue between 
Brang&ne and 'Tristan. ^Thenceforth, however, the 
action continues to rise steadily, the muf>ic, vocal and 
instrumental, adapting itself to it in the most vivid 
manner. 

The impression produced at the conclusion of the 
second act was, on the other hand, very doubtful. 
Despite the romantic beauty distinguishing the com- 
mencement o f the act, and despite the vivid coloring 
of the music and acting that accompanied the mter- 
change of love's delights and love's woes, in the lovo- 
ly moonlight night, one felt, in consequence of the 
length to which the scene was spun ont, as if para- 
lyzed hy some narcotic, while f>till more painful was 
the effect of the preachy lecture, which seemed as 
though it would never end. delivered by thd King 
after surprising the two lovera, and the coflviction 
which steals over yon, that a couple of lovers with 
a love-potion in their inside, and a deceived huslwind 
wonld, under the circumstances, punne a very differ- 
ent course to that which the author makes his char- 
actera pursue for above an hour. The hisses were, 
naturally, much more audible at the end of this act. 
and, though drowned in a doubly strong outburst of 
applause, the latter was prompted more by an idea of 
propriety than by the inspiring effect of the piece. 

Far more animated and drastic, again, were the 
action and music of the third act. though it^xbibita 
Trisun constantly on a couch of sickness and con- 
cludes with his death and that of Isolde. As the 
book led us to expect, a strong effect was produced , 
by the alternation between hope and dread, concern- 
ing the arrival of Isolde, and the admirable manner 
in which this fiuctuating state has been portrayed, 
and with the exception of a few instances of over- 
length, the only thing that detracted from this effect 
was that, towards the end, Marke has to make another 
tolerably long musical speech. But this was forgot- 
ten, thanks to the extraordinarily beautiful way in 
which Isolde sang her dying strain and then expired. 
The termination met, iu consequence, with a most 
glowing reception. The performen were called for 
and so was the composer. 

In what has preceded, we have truly described, 
according to the impression produced npon us, the 
power and significance of the music characterizing 
this opera, but we must not omit to mention also an 
uncomfortable sensation we consuntly experienced 
as the work proceeded. It was of a double kill t. 
On the one hand, we were dissatisfied at being able 
to perceive in the musical picture no sharply marked 
individual elements by the side of the chaotically 
elemental ones, nor any of an elevating and really 
gratifying description side by side with those of a 
tragically crushing kind ; on the other hand, we al- 
. ways felt that the tragic resources on the stage^ were 
far too great for the subject, and that the story and 
the cbaracten were iK>t of sufficient important for 
us to allow ourselves to be aff<»cted so profoundly 
and so long on account of them. The subject and 
the means strike us, therefore, not to be at all pro- 



portioned to each other, and, though efljpctive, the 
pathos produces an impression of something over- 
charged, at variance with a sense of the Beautiful. 
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LoKDOH.— The performance of L'Afiicaine, at 
Covent Garden, is the last event of interest. The 
Musical World says that "the opera" (abridged one- 
third by Costa, so as to last only four hours) "was 
received with unanimous favor from beginning to end' 
—the World always admires Meyerbeer. Other ac- 
counts indicate something like a failure. For in* 
stance, here is the Orchestra's (July 29) account: 

If the **Africaine," brought out on Saturday, has 
not sncceeded on this side Uie Channel, its fnte is 
onlv in accordance with what might be anticipated. 
In the first place, the opera had been promised so 
long; so much expecuiion was rife concerning it; 
it was the poMthnmous production of a man whose 
death endeared him more to art than his continued 
fife would have done. Again, it had been for wme 
quarter of a century the reservoir out of which Mey- 
erbeer drew his choicest melodies for other works, 
leaving the lees and dregs behinj. Further, it had 
notably a bad libretto, made worse by an infamous 
doing into Italian. 

We will not say the English public are disappoint- 
ed, for perhaps they never formed a mistaken esti- 
mate of the success of the opera ; but the fact re- 
mains that the "Afrieains" is far from a success. 
True the seats let : with but two performances over 
it could scarce be otherwi!«e ; bnt there is nothing in 
the opera which will stand the tent of time with a 
British audience to hear and a BriiiHh public to pur- 
chase. Absence of melody cannot be made up for 
by the liiost musicianlike instrumentation in tlie 
world. The acts are insrtisticnlly managed; one 
number frequently following another without suffi- 
cient Introduction. The fourth act is distinguished 
for its beauty, for it contains the march — the one 
morceau of the ''Africaine" which beara trenscrip- 
tion ; and the dnet which ends thi* act is a magnifi- 
cent number. Otherwise, tameness of melodic form 
and powerful orchestration characterize the opera 
from firet to last. 

The chorus on Sunday were not up to the mark — 
the soloists fell short, ^rl. Lucca is bvno means an 
impressive Seliia, She is energetic— frequently ex- 
travagant ; but in dignity she is wanting— queenly 
gesture she never has. Her gestirnlMtion was through- 
out uneasy, ungraceful. Herr Waclitel gives out 
high chest notes.wWch occasionally wake up the apar 
thetic audience ; in other>e^pects he is an indefinite 
artist, whose singing is never likely to improve. Sig- 
nor Graziani did his best for the part of NHusko, bnt 
his best was never very effective. The character is 
a vtrong, nervous one, with much of the Satanic ele- 
ment about it, an impersonation bevond Signor Gra- 
ziani's ideas. Mile. Fioretti is a pleasing and care- 
ful Tnes. The rest of the charactere, which are sub- 
ordinate, demand no special mention. 

Here, too, is the opinion of the Standard, July 
24. 

The long-promised and long-awaited Africaine has 
at length been produced, hut hy no means with the 
efllKt which had been anticipated. The declaration 
of the Parisian public that Meyerbeer's last opera is 
his greatest masterpiece is, we venture to predict, not 
likely to be endorsed by the English public. Tried 
on Satnrdsy night, with all the resources of the 
theatre made to bear on the execution, arid put on 
the stage with, in some respects, lavish expemliture, 
the 4^rcarnedid not altogether satisfy the thinking 
part of the audience that it was destined to a great 
and lasting success. The performance, indeed, was 
received throughout with apf lamte that might be 
called enthusiastic, and the theatre was crowded " to 
suffocation" literally in every part, showing the ex- 
traordinary interest and excitement created by the 
new production ; but there was no furor elicited by 
any individual numlier of the opera, and there were 
two encores only, one given to a concerted morceau 
in the first finale — by no means univenally called 
for — ^the other bestowed on the symphonic prelude 
for the stringed instruments in unison which precedes 
the grand air of Selika in the last scene, and which was 
the ** sensation" of the evening. In a long five-act 
opera, which abounds with all kinds of movements 
aiming at eflfect, this, to say the least of it, ia suffi- 
ciently aorpristng. Nor can the fault be chaiged 
against the singen, who, though by do means all 
that might be desired, exhibited eveiy possible care, 
and, had the music permitted, must have made their 
mark. The truth is, the AJncaine possesses less me- 
lody than any opera Meyerbeer ever wrote ; and if 
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any one piece gains more than a passing celebrity it 
will not be from its tunefulness. Whether this be 
attributable to the fact of the utter senselessness and 
insuggestiFcness of the libretto, or to the absence of 
melodic inspiration in the composer at the moment 
the opera was written, it is impossible to divine. 

The music for the most part, is uninviting, if not 
wearisome ; and the lack of bright, fresh, sparkling, 
and spontaneous tunes, to be found in Roftnt, the 
Hupnenots, L'Etoile, Dinorah, and even the Prophete, 
is, to say nothing more, extraordinary. At the very 
commencement of the Africaine the want of musical 
interest is sensibly felt and the ear is disappointed. 
The duet for Inez and Anna, in the opening scene of 
the Africaine, is a weak instalment to begin with, al- 
though the air of Inez, "Del Tago sponde addio," 
has some striking melodiral bits. The Grand Inqui- 
sition scene, in wliich the chorus of basses in unison 
makes a good effect and which never fails to create so 
powerful a sensation at the Opera in Paris, was 
scarcely noticed on Saturday night, and the whole 
scene would have fallen flat, but for the concerted 
piece alluded to above, which was redemandcd, but 
which did not impress ourselves with an idea of any- 
thing particularly new or beautiful. The secend act 
is the weakest of the five, and might with eminent 
advantage be omitted from the representation. The 
third act comprises the great ship scene, about which, 
as regards its construction on the stage in Paris, and 
the lime involved in its setting, so much has been 
written. Very little can be said for or against the 
ship scene mounted by Mr. Augustus Harris at Co- 
vent-Gnrden. It is a most ordinary and inexpen- 
sive " set," and nothing whatsoever has been done 
for it to create a " sensation." No doubt, great was 
the expectation formed about this scene in the Uoyal 
Italian Opera representation of the Africaine, and 
the disappointment was great *in proportion. For 
our own part, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Augustus Hnrris was right in not making a grand 
pictorial display, and leaving the music to be ad- 
judged on its own merits without scenic interferences. 
Unfortunately the music in this scene is not particu- 
larly attractive, if we except a chorus of women and 
prayer in double choirs, which, however, must be 
heard more than once to appreciate their beauties 
thoroughly, and for that reason a grand spectacu- 
lar exhibition might be desirable. The fourth act 
is beautiful almost from first to last, and the march 
which ushers in the procession is as melodious and 
original as if it had been indited by Mozart in one of 
his happiest moments. It is not often Meyerbeer 
can be compared with the author of 21 Don Giovanni, 
but the march in the fourth act of the Africaine 
might, without derogation, find a fitting place in 21 
Flauto Magico. This act is brought' to a magnificent 
conclusion by the duet for Selika and Vasco, which 
is entirely worthy of the composer of the grand duet 
in the Hutjuenots. The fifth act did not realize our 
highest expectations, and the death scene of Selika 
in which it is said Mile. Marie Saxe creates so pow- 
erful an impression, was made but little of by Mile. 
Pauline Lucca. 
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BOSTON. AUG. 19. 1865. 

The German Saenger-Fest at Dresden. 

Our columns have been crowded with reports 
of musical festivals throughout the summer; but 
the festival of festivals — if not in a purely musi- 
cal sense, at least in social, popular, national, and 
more than national, in humanitary significance — 
watf the great gathering of the part-song singers 
of all Germany at Dresden, on Saturday the 22d 
of July, continuing three days. It went by the 
name of the Saenger-Bundef/est — Festival of the 
Bund or Union of the Singers. It was equally 
a festival of German song and German patriot- 
ism. The heart of the whole German people, 
from all the politically separated kingdoms and 
petty principalities, was represented in this 
meeting, and the longing for the one free united 
Fatherland found utterance in its songs and 
cheers and speeches. We believe no part of 
Germany was unrepresented ; each sent its sing- 
ing clubs and circles, or large delegations from 



them. Never before, even in Germany, were so 
many singers brought together ; never did Music 
look at once upon such a countless army of her 
votaries. We can hardly trust any estimate 
which we have seen of the number of the sing- 
ers; nearly every account (in anticipation) has 
set it as high ^ fifteen^ and even twenty thousand. 
It is diHicult, too, as vet to form anv clear notion 
of the size of the great Festival Hall erected for 
the purpose on the right bank of the Elbe — a 
glorious site I One says it held 40.000 people. 
Another account makes a more precise show of 
figures, but leaves several elements in the reckon, 
ing quite in the vague; it says: "The hall con- 
tains 5,969 numbered seats, 3,360 «f which are 
in the parterre ; the rest, standing-places in the 
galleries, are not counted. The podium is calcu- 
lated for 11,000 singers, on the right and left side 
of which are galleries for singers only, where also 
from five to six thousand persons might find 
room." 

Reports of the great success of the Festival 
are beginning to arrive ; but sls yet we have no 
complete account of the three days. While 
awaiting the letter of our own Correspondent» 
we must content ourselves, and we trust, our read- 
ers, for the present, by translating part of a de- 
scription of the grand procession and concert of 
the third day (Monday) from a Dresden paper 
kindly sent us by a friend. 

" From the earliest hour there was a stir and 
commotion in the city, a streaming in from all 
parts of the world, as if ^mankind were on a pil- 
grimagi^, all travelling to the heavenly kingdom.' 
And all Dresden was a "heaven hung full of fid- 
dles*, full of inspired mtksicians too. Hundreds 
of thousands of men animated the streets, the 
bridge, the terrace, and the way to the Festival 
place, on foot, in carriages, on steamboats. And 
ever new troops, some by land and some by 
water, poured into the city, and the confusion 
grew still more gay and more motley, and yet 
never the least irregularity or overstepping of the 
bounds of order. It was as if every man were 
a police over himself, making the duty of the 
officials light. 

" At 6 in the morning the toaking call resound- 
ed in the streets of our festal city, doubtless un- 
heard by many a singer, inasmuch as their noc- 
turnal dalliance with the noble juice of the 
barley had gone deep into the morning ; hence 
the attendance of singers at the seven o'clock 
rehearsal was remarkably small ; but the pieces 
went with such precision that no serious rehear- 
sal appeared necessary. 

'*From 9 till 11 o'clock, the Turner boys were 
busy in conveying the flags and escutcheons of 
the various societies, by steamboat, from the 
Singers' Hall to the city. At 12 the several so- 
cieties, corporations, &c., had formed themselves. 

" On the Altmarkt (old market square) the 
Fest-maidcns appeared, hastening to the Rath- 
haus (town hall). At a quarter to two, the 
trades unions come and form in line, with a choir 
of musicians, and the guilds, also with music, 
take up their position at the main entrance of 
the Rathhaus. Meanwhile all the windows, 
partly too the roofs, and even the church towers 
are filled with spectators. Soon after two, the 
372 Fest-maidens, amid cries of hoch /, and tuach 
(flourish of trumpets, &c.), and waving of ban- 
ners, are led out of the Rathhaus by two older 
ladies of honor and form a line. 

" The chief marshal of the procession,mounted, 
followed by the trumpeters and riders of the 
horse-guard regiment, all according to pro- 
gramme, appeared at half past two. The gentle- 
men greeted the city authorities seated on the 
balcony by taking ofl their hats. A universal 
hoch welcomed the new Union banner, which 
had to be borne by five men, and was followed 
by fifteen men in showy uniform as a guard of 
honor. 



" At length when the actual singers appeared, 
amid music, the public broke out in enthusiastic 
cries of 'America hoch !* * France hoch .',' &c. 
The Fest-maidens saluted by throwing bouquets 
and received richly ornamented gifts in return, 
especially on the part of the elegant Berliners, 
while the genial upper-Bavarians took from their 
bats and flung the little blossom Edelweixt. It 
was already half past three when the second di- 
vision, headed by the mounted trumpeters of the 
foot artillery, arrived at the Rathhaus. The 
Hungarians in their tasteful costumes, and with 
their lively bearing, enjoyed an especially warm 
greeting. Cassel distributed a poetical greeting 
to Dresden, and greeted the magistrates by sing- 
ing. 

" And now came on the Leipzigers, a host of 
them. Floral gifts rained upon the students in 
abundance, particularly from the hands of the 
Fest-maidens. One lady reached a bouquet to 
Roderick Benedix and was obliged, for the crowd 
allowed no escape, to accept a kiss in return. 
This whole division was in the freshest spirits, full 
of humor. The Magdeburgers carried a cask 
of wine upon an elegant frame, out of which they 
pledged a full silver gublet to the Fest-maidens. 

" The Lower- Austrians, especially the Vene- 
tians, were received with the greatest jubilation. 
The bands of the connecting Trades Union played 
the air : Dast ist mein Oestereich, and a tune simi- 
larly appropriate as the Holsteiners passed by. 
Hannover greeted Dresden's maidens, women, 
men and magistracy with harmonious hochs, 

" It was striking four, when the trumpeters of 
the mounted artillery rode by the Rathhaus at 
the head of the third division. As Ramme- 
nau came up, the pine was greeted, and the 
greeting returned. The Upper-Austrians main- 
tained their lively, genial character. The Ries- 
engebirg Union, with their shawms and their sin- 
gers' badge — RUbezahl's head with long plaited 
beard — gave occasion for the greeting : *Rube- 
zahl and hit neighbors ! ' Halle was welcomed 
with the cry : They give salt to our bread, hoch ! ; 
Breslau with : The cradle of the war of Free- 
dom ! — And now came the lusty Tyrolese. They 
struck up before the Rathhaus balcony : 'Dresden, 
thou art my delight,' and won thankful hochs by 
their splendid yodling. Their first tenor had a 
splendid voice. 

"Before the Dresden Gesangverein, which 
wound up the procession, rode a herald in superb 
ancient costume corresponding to the colors of 
the Empire (black, red and gold), surrounded by 
squires, &c. The bands made the Saxon hymn 
resound : ' God bless the King,' the public 
cheered. After the last Gesangverein, fol- 
lowed the trades and guilds, and by a few min- 
utes after 5 P.M. the Altmarkt was again free 
for its usual purposes. The Turners, who had 
been on duty in preserving order, gathered them- 
selves together and escorted some of the Fest- 
maidens to the Fest-platz, where by 20 minutes 
after six the last Turner bands had arrived, and 
the ringing of bells ceased. The new Union 
banner was displayed before the main entrance 
of the Fest-hall, so that all the companies filed 
in before it 

" Scarcely had the singers brushed the dust 
from them a little and refreshed themselves some- 
what by a mug taken standing — for there was no 
hope of a place in the tents near the hall — when 
the call resounded : ' Singers, this way ! ' And 
now in long trains the crowd of singers poured 
into the hall, where the concert at once began 
with the prize composition by H. Mohr of Ber- 
lin : ^Jauchzend erhebet sich die Schopfung^ which 
was rewarded with lively applause. Then Dr. 
Gerster of Ratisbon, as representative of the 
German Saenger-Bund, made an inspiring, kind- 
ling address in praise of German Song and Ger- 
man Fatherland, giving utterance, amid repeated 
thundering bravos, to the German hope of Unity! 
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** Next in order came the festiyul part-son^s ; 
'Ni<jht/ by Schubert ; 'Die Geisierschlacht,' by E. 
Kretzschncr of Dresden ; * Wandrers Nachtlied* 
by Reissiger; 'Auf der Kirchweih zu Schwi/tz,* 
by Tietz ; and * German Sonjj of Victory/ by 
Tschtrch of Grera. Tbe solos occurrinrr in these 
8on{Efl were taken by singers from Vienna, Prague, 
and Teplitz, who placed themselves worthily by 
the side of the soloists of the day before. After 
a longer pause, the second part began with the 
Motet by Hauptmann : * Glory be to God in the 
highest'; followed by * Herzensweh,* by Rietz ; 
^Bur$chenlust,' by Krebs ; the ^ThUrmerlUd' by 
▼an Eyken ; * The Chapel,' by Kreutzer ; the 
•Sword Song/ by Weber ; and finally the Te 
Deum Laudamtts, by Rietz. In these the solos 
were sung by Berliners and Hanoverians, and all 
80 admirably that it would be hard to decide be- 
tween them. 

"All the songs were received with more or less 
enthusiasm, and now the hall was cleared of lis- 
teners, to prepare for the Commers of the even- 
ing. * * • Out in the Fest-platz, meanwhile, 
the most jovial life went on. Fraternizations and 
invitations, speeches and toasts of all sorts alter- 
nated, the huge drinking horns circulated, added 
to all which, they heard the mighty tones of the 
performance in the hall. Until eight o'clock in 
the evening there were always at least 50,000 
people on the Platz ; a never ceasing pouring in 
and out. Never before, unless possibly when the 
strong military force was quartered here in 1818, 
were there so many men at once in Dresden. Then 
bloody conflict was the woH ; this time it was 
the brotherly reunion of all branches of the Ger- 
man family; if they were not united in 1818, to- 
day they were, and so may they remain 1" 

An interesting letter in the Transcript^ from a 
Boston lady who had the good fortune to be pres- 
ent, must help to fill out the above picture ; we are 
sorry that we have only room for extracts. 

The building for the concerts has been erected ex- 
presslv for tbe occasion and stands on the banks of 
the Elbe. It was rinished in six weeks, and is cap-^ 
able of holding over forty thousand people. It has" 
four towers, and though airily elegant in Its archi- 
tectural design, it is strong as well as capacious. It 
has already been photographed in large and small 
pictures ; stamped on commemorative medals, on 
watches and stiken badges, and bids fair to be as uni- 
versally known as the cathedrals of Antwerp or 
Cologne, or the Crystal Palace of London, which it 
somewhat resembles. The whole w^k has been a 
festive one for all classes of the population, and peo- 

£le have poured into the city from every direction to 
I present at the festa. Rooms commanding a view 
of the procession have been engaged at large prices, 
and the owners of lodging-houses understand the full 
value of their apartments I Market-women could he 
seen braiding the long wreathe for the streets at each 
interval that could be spared from their sales, whilst 
fancy flowers to twine with them had been industri- 
ously made elsewhere. The open square of the mar- 
ket was a pretty si^ht with its busy twining of oak 
leaf, evergreen and spruce, and the happy faces of 
the women so employed ; but the result of their work, 
which literally embowered the streets, for the thick 
festooning passed from side to side, evinced the ear- 
nestness of the occupation. 

8o much to give yon an idea of Dresden in gala 
dress, the character of the Sin^erfest, and the anima- 
tion of the people. Tou must now imagine that the 
day for the procession has arrived, with the throngs 
in the streets — the prettily and proudly-dressed pea- 
sants — ladies in carriages and on foot, all carrying 
baskets of flowers or gay ribbons with the favorite 
national colors to throw to the Rinfrers in procession, 
who are expected to catch them in their hau. At 
two o'clock the countless delegations which have 
been passing the streets since the hour of ten, with 
melodious voices, have formed three streams from 
the Prague Strasse and flow unite near the Victoria 
Hotel. Their hands of music are fine, bnt ** du ed- 
ler Deutsche M&nner-sang" (the nohle German man- 
song) is finer, and it fills the air with surpassing mel- 
ody as the patriotic march goes on. Each society 
haa a difierence of dress and they wear their own 
colors, but they pass beneath German banners which 
everywhere float over their heads. The procession 
was nearly three hours in passing: one point. 

I cannot refrain here from giving you an incident 
that I fi»w with my own eyes whflst a part of the 
procession whs passing one of the siue streets to 
unite with the mass in front A young American 



girl at the hotel had had a small United States flag 
presented to her on leaving her home, which she 
promised to wave in every place whither her travels 
might take her. On this occasion she did not forget 
the little banner of her country ; hut, appreciating 
the feeling of the Germans for a larger independence, 
she tied to her flag the colors of Germany — black, 
red, and yellow. From a back window in a retired 
position, she held out the stars and stripes thus decor- 
ated . No sooner was the flag recognized, than it re- 
ceived from the Prussian body a reverential raising 
of the hat — and when this was acknowledg^ed bv a 
wave of the hand, they broke out in a (general waving 
of hats, and viva 1 viva f The Austrians did the 
same, and the men of Frankfort and Leipsic — each 
recognized at a distance a small silken banner not 
half a yard long which bore their own national 
streamers. 

I ought to have said that there was in the proces- 
sion, a small deleiration bearing the standard 
" Amrrik/' and having representatives from Boston, 
Buffalo, Cairo, Milwaukee and Prairie-do-Chien — a 
small band of brothers whom the strange chances 
and changes of life had probably induced from their 
homes to follow fate and seek fortune elsewhere. 
They hailed our little excelsior banner with an ecsta- 
cy of delight, and tears, falling like rain, embalmed 
ttl 



" Trtbtan and Isolde." — We take advantage 
of this summer vacation in our own musical year to 
make up, in some degree, for neglect of a topic 
which more than any other, for some months past, 
has occupied the musical journals of Europe, and Of 
which fragmentary and contradictory notices have 
found some comer-room in American papers. We 
need no other excuse to devotinir so large a space in 
to-day's nnmber to Richard Wagner and this last 
strange chapter in the strange history of "the 
Future." How the composer of Tannh&user and Lo- 
hengrin^ the author of ' Oper and Drama^* &c., has 
been for years a political exile from Saxony, and, 
until of late, from all parts of the Fatherland ; how 
his operas have still kept the stage in most German 

cities, admired by many, scouted by the most, per- 
petually discussed by critics and by know-nothins^s ; 
how inhospitably the TannMuser was received in 
Paris a few years ago: how he has since wandered 
from place to place with small encouragement for 
bringing out his later works in which, for the first 
time, his peculiar theories are understood to be illus- 
trated ; how at last he has found a protector and an 
enthusiastic partisan in the young King of Bavaria; 
who has installed him like a prince in Munich and plac- 
ed all the royal means of music there at his disposal ; 
how now at length the new opera was to be brous^ht 
out under every possible anvantane (quite " regardless 
of expense") ; what slanders and cabals there were 
in hope to oust the new favorite ; what announce- 
ments and rehearsals, unexpected difficulties and de- 
lays in hrin^inf; Tristan to performance :— of all this 
the readers of the newspapers have been kept inform- 
ed. But that Tristan was actually brought out in the 
Munich Court Opera-house on the 10th of June, and 
three times after that, and that it was indeed a " mo- 
del perforn^nce" after Wagner's own heart, is the 
last musical news of the day (apart from popular 
festivals), and the curious reader wishes to know with 
what result — artistically, of course, and not in the 
vulfrar money sense — and what this music, or thi<i 
musical drama fas its author would rather call it) 
real I V was. 

We have brought together fthanks to the indus- 
trious translators of the London Musical World) a 
series of articles which will help to throw liprht upon 
it ; though unfortunately only the favored few who 
were present tn'the Munich theatre csn feel authorized 
to form any opinion of the real value of the opera, 
and it lobks very much as if the opportunity had 
passed away forever with those fonr " model per- 
mances." We print first, in full, Wagner's famous 
letter, from which so many catch-words have been 
drawn, and to which so many sarcastic allusions 
have been made ; it is characteristic of the man, re- 
lates a strange experience, and will repay perusal. 
Next we reprint an abstract of the plot and the li- 
bretto of Tristan, that what follows may be the bet- 
ter understood. Finnlly, passlnji: by the (rrand re- 
hearsal before an audience of friends, we copy two of 
what seemed to us the fairest reports of the impres- 
sion made by the actual performance of the opera 
upon intelligent listeners. And so, for the present, 
we acquit ourselves of further duty in that nebulous 
quarter of the musical firmament ; Indeed our teles- 
cope is not long enough. 



ScHNORR VON Carolsfeld. — The same Dres- 
den journal, which brinies us the above account of 
the great song Festival, contains also a touching po- 
etic tribute to this sweetest of German singers, whose 
young life was just then passing away in that same 
festival city. He died suddenly of typhoid fever in- 
duced by nervous excitement after the* immense 
strain of mastering and sustaining, as no other tenor 
could have done, the principal part in Wagner's new 
opera at Munich. Poor Wagner! his mainstay of a 
tenor gone ; where is Tristan now ? 

No artist in Germany was more respected for re- 
fined intellectual and social qualities than Schnorr. 
He was the son. we believe, of the distinguished 
painter of the Niebelungen frescoes, now director of 
the Dresden galleries. We heard him as a concert 
singer in the autumn of 1860 at Dresden in a choice 
series of concerts given by Mme. Clara Schumann 
and Joachim, and we think that among German ten- 
ors we have never heard his equal in warmth and 
sweetness of voice, purity and nobility of style, and 
delicate truth of feeling and expres<>ion. He showed 
it at that time in the rendering of Schumann's f^ongs. 
But be was also an important singer at the Royal 
Opera in Dresden, and perhaps no man has done no 
much, and so heartily, to make the most of Wagner's 
lyical heroes. 

Organ Cohcerts. — The Great Organ of the Bos- 
ton Music Hall still continues to pour out roaring 
floods of music manv-voiced, alternately with soft 
sweet strains, every Wednesday and Saturday noon 
and Sunday evening ; and the attendance through 
the summer, especially in these days when our city is 
full of visitors, has averaged much larger than ever 
before. Of the organ itself it is enough to say that 
it keeps its temper wonderfully, and that the beauty, 
the richness, the really musical quality of its tones, 
blended or in separate registers and choirs, grows 
both by hearing and by use. We only begin to real- 
ize how admirable an instrument we have. We know 
an old organ-builder, one who has built many organs 
for our churches, a man of real taste in music, who 
although living some way out of town, is among the 
most constant listeners to the Great Organ and who 
always says : *'The more I hear it, the more I like it ; 
such voicing never was heard before in this country.'' 

The organists too have not worked and studied at 
this instrument for nothing. They have continually 
gained new mastery over its almost unlimited re- 
sources. We are sorry to be sure, so are all lovers 
of Bach and the great organ music, that we never 
hear Mr. Paine of late. And even Mr. Thayer seems 
to have broken ofThis intimacy with the Great Organ, 
since his mind has been made up to go Germany, — 
in which wise plan we wish him a most musical God- 
speed I Mr. Lang takes his turn occasionally, in the 
intervals of his many labors, repeating essentially his 
old prograihmcs, of which one may serve for a sam- 
ple : Third Sonata by Mendelssohn ; Overture to 
Egmont (transc); Quartet from Fidelio, arranged 
for Vox Humana ; March from Zauberjldte ; Impro- 
visations, Variations on "God save the Queen" (give 
the programme credit for not calling it "America" !). 

The weight of the Organ labor for this summer 
seems to rest mainly on the shoulders of Mrs. Fro- 
HOCK and of Mr. Whitino, both of whom have 
done good service. To the lady belongs the credit 
of the more earnest, rich and classical selections, and 
the greatest variety of good things. One of her 
last programmes embraced: Bach's D-minor Toc- 
cata; Pastorale (from Prometfieus), Beethoven ; Sona- 
ta, No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Inprovisations on National 
Airs ; Variarions on "The Harmonious Blacksmith," 
by Chipp; Schubert's Lobdor 77ir&ien (Vox Hu- 
mana) ; and the Oberon overture. She has also 
several times played the other great Toccata of Bach 
(in F), and an mteresting one more seldom heard, 
in C; besides the Prelude in E flat, &c. Her render- 
ings are admirable, among the very best; except 
that sometimes in the ambition to represent, for in- 
stance, a Beethoven Symphony movement, the time 
drags, and the shifts are not got smoothly over. 

Mr. Whitiko played last Sunday evening a Pre- 
lude in E minor by Bach (though such things occur 
comparatively seldom on his list) ; the introduction 
and flnale from a Quartet by Spohr, of which the 
first was charming and charmingly treated ; the air 
from Israel in Egypt, "Thou shalt bring them in," re- 
vealing the melodic feeling of Handel to great advan- 
tage ; Mendelssohn's Overture for Wind Instruments, 
effectively handled ; some of the pretty pastoral 
effedts with Sancta Maria chorus from Dinorah ; and 
roaring variations on the Russian Hymn. Not al- 
together " sacred" music, but much of it quite edify- 
ing. Mr. W. has given an ingenious variety of se- 
lections, well suitMi to display his ingenuity and 
taste in the blending and. contrasting of stops. 
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Chicaoo.— a corre«pondent (Aag. 12th) writes 
Qs: 

" Nothing of interest in masic has occarred since 
the opera lefY as, antil the prerant week, in which 
Mr. Geo^ W. Morgan, of New Yorlc, has given two 
Organ Concerts. The first, at St. Paul's Church, 
was Terr poorly attended owing to the weather ; but 
the second, which took place last evening, was quite 
well patronized, by an audience composed of lovers 
of real music. 

The following selectioiis were included in his two 
programmes : 

Faita* In B flat msjor, and Toeeata In F J. S. Riieli 

OffarCofre in L Welj 

Tenia and Variattons IlHim 

n->w niOT«oi«ni In t. frum Symphoay Moiart 

Murvmeiit fron PI •noforta L ewona Handal 

Fr«ginent from Sympboay Bcethofan 

Overtures to William Tell, Men of Prometheus, 
Oheron, and Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Mr. Morgan is too well known to you in Boston 
for me to make anv special notice of his playing, ex- 
cept to say that it was marked by the expression, 
beauty ahd artistic taste characteristic of all his per- 

fornianrefl. Most of the muaic was of a class which 
we would like to hear more of here. If our onsan- 
iats and oUiers would (rive us more selections from 
Palestrina, Bach. Handel and Mozart, they wonld be 
duiutf much to elevate the musical taate. 

Mr. Morgan will give us four more concerts next 
week, on a new ortran built by Messrs. Pilcher ami 
Chant of tl'is city and tcmpornrily erected in the 
Ofteni Huuae. He will he assisted by an orchestra 
and Urfre array of vocal talent. 

Carl Formes is residing at Hyde Park near the 
city. He is undergoing medical treatment for dis- 
ease of the throat. His voice is in a much better 
cond Irion than it ha« been for some time psst. — The 
Opera will probably upen some time next month. 
Mr. Graa promises a new and powerful company." 

Chicaoo. 

Mmb. Pakbpa, a prominent soprano singer in the 
London concerts, as well as in Italian and English 
Opera, Is to give concerts in thifi country, beginning 
ill New York about the middle of September. She 
is a woman of Alboni-like proportions and an accom- 
plished artist. Her husband, an officer in the British 
army, died only a. few weeka ago. She brines with 
her a new violinist, Siirnor Uoaa, of whom Joachim 
is said to have spoken hiirhly. and Mr. Danrenther, 
the young pianiat from Cincinnnti, who made hi^ 
mark at the Leipzig Conservatorium, and has had 
quite a career during the pawt year in London. The 
7Vi6Mne learna that the concerts will be supported by 
a grand orchestra. 

NoRTHAMPTOV, MaB8. — The Choral Union gave 

a concert on Thursday evening, Aug. 3, with T. W. 

Meekins as director, and Miss R. E. Prince, pianist. 

The programme included : a Mass, by Mercadante, 

for four voi?ea (alto, two tenors and bass) ; overtnre, 
'* Poet and Peasant," by Suppe, (piano. Miss Prince 
and Mr. Clarke); "Jewiah Maiden," by KQcken ; 
Trio, *• Protect us," Ac, hy Curachmann ; song by 
Lachner," Thou everywhere, " with clarinet accom. 
panimenr ; chorus from " William Tell" ; Rossini's 
Una toce; Qnartetfor braas inatruments, by Mendels- 
sohn ; sonjr, by Amici ; iind, last and best, Mendels- 
sohn's " Hear my Prayer," the solo parts by Mrs. 
Meekins. 

MB2fDBT«880RN'B CHILDREN. — " Agindos/' Writ- 
ing to the Tixinteript from Heidelberg, says : 

Dr. Carl MendeUaohn Bartholdy is a private do- 
cent here, and is delivering lectures in Greek history. 
Some of my readers will remember hia name as one 
of the editors of his father's (the composer) letters. 
No one of Mendelssohn's children inherits their fath- 
er's musical abilities, but thev are all of them, Carl, 
?erhapa, excepted, remarkaltie for personal beauty, 
'lie Heidelberg doctor ia the oldeat of the four, the 
second son is now studying in Berlin, the oldest 
daughter is married and lives at London, the yonng- 
est daughter lives with her grandmother at Frank- 
fort. Mendelssohn's wife died two years ago.* The 
son who is a teacher in the Heidelberg University is 
a young man of great learning, of a highly excitable 
temperament, and of exceedingly agreeable manners. 
One can handly tell what his future may he, for the 
life of a private docent is one of the most discourag- 
ing character. I attended one of Mendelssohn's lec- 



tures a few days asro, and found myself one of an 
audience of two. The substance was the modern 
Greek revolution. The lecture was written out in 
full, and was delivered with great spirit. The young 
doctor is so nervous that it becomes painful to watch 
his intensity, his clutching at his manuscript and 
hair and cravat, but his matter is excellent. Through 
his published works, at least, the world will probably 
hear of him from time to time. 



iTALTKYt Oprra. — The steamer brings news that 
Mr. Manager Max Maretzek has encaged the follow- 
ing artiates : — soprani, Signora Anna Ticcona, Sig- 
norina Elena Bozzati ; tenori, Signor Guiieppe Caa- 
setti, SigncA* Oaare Chiaverini ; baritoni, Signor Et- 
lore Comnti, Signor Chiavacci ; bassi, Signor An- 
tonucci, Signor Uovere, and Signor Papini. When 
these ladies and gentlemen arrive on our shores, Mr. 
Maretzek will probably inform as who they arei — 
Exchange, 

Max Marbtzrk publishes a card in reply to the 
aasertionof a morning journal that the artists he has 
eufraged for the next season of opera are unknown to 
fame. He writes thus : 

**To the Editor of the New York Hrrald: 

"Dear sir : Your editorial in Friday's Herald abont 
the artists for the next opera season calls for some 
explanation, which I hope for the sske of justice you 
will not withhold from yonr readers. First of all, 
I desire to stale that no'official list of the artists en- 
gaged for next season has yet*been published, and all 
that until now has been said or printed about the 
company is mere irueas-work, and incorrect. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that yonr onslaught on those inno- 
cent strangers would have lost nothing of its intend- 
ed effect if you ha«l waited till you really knew who 
they are. All that I can imform you for the moment 
is, that more than half the principal artists engaged 
for the next season have already sung in New York, 
are established favorirea, and the Hern/d\\M been the 
moat enthusiastic of all the New York papers in its 
praise of their merit. I hope they are still the same, 
believing that the merit of an artist does not change 
so suddenly as the opinion of the Herald. Concern- 
ing those who will be new to the New York public, 
vou state that 'you never heard of them before.' I 
beg to aak whether you had heard of Bosio, Stef- 
frtnone, Laborde, Medori, Carozzi and many others 
before their arrival in this country 1 Or have you 
perhaps heard of Mazzoleni, Brignoli, Amodio, Gra- 
zinna, Bellini, before their appearance in New York ? 
Each of them was unknown, hut they came, sang, 
and triumphed I Perhaps those who will come next 
season may do the same. Anyhow, they are entitled 
to a fair trial before a damaging verdict is given 
againat them. The public will hear them, and is 
able to jndise for itself. 

"About your remark that 'we pay enough for 
opera,' I beg to state that in London the price for a 
reserved scat is about five dollars in gold, and the 
best artists you can hear there are precisely those 
who have come from New York, where they have 
been heard for one dollsr and a half in psper money. 
This undeniable fact is the best proof that the public 
in New York, even in paying enough, does certainly 
not pay too much for the opera. 
^ "Yonr censnre of my manairement, and your allu- 
sion to the 'Bohemians' who, in your t>pinion, have 
led me from the right path, reminds me of the old 
proverb, that people who live in glass houses must 
not throw stones at other persons, inasmuch as your 
determined opposition to my management has, to my 
my best knowledge, no other cause and reason than 
my decision to retain for next season some favorite 
artists who have incurred the displeasure of a certain 
party who seems to have more influence in the col- 
umns of the Herald than yourself. Therefore, take 
away first that beam from your own eye before you 
try to xemove the splinters from mine. 

"Finally, yoif^ assertion that I have become use- 
less since I have been successful, and that public 
opinion shall compel me to leave this conntry m dis- 
grace, gives me an opportunity to declare publicly 
that after many years of vicissitudes and hard strner- 
gles to establish opera, my real succeas dates from 
the day that your opposition began last year ; and if 
ever public opinion should be able to compel any one 
to leave this country I think the exodus will have to 
start from the corner of Fulton and Nassau streets. 

"You may, therefore, continue for a few years 
more your opposition, and, in return, I will then be 
ready to make room to any other manaeer bettor 
suited to vour taste. A little personal abuse from 
the HfrvJd may even increase my success, and is, 
therefore, respectfully solicited. Any small favor in 
that line will be thankfully received by 

Yours, truly, Max Maretzbk." 



Sj rial Itotites. 



DESCaiPTITB LIST OF THB 

TEST lyffTJSIO- 
Pabllahed bvOllvar Dlt««M fc C«. 

Voeal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

The Warrior's welcome home. Handel. 30 

This Is an arrauffamant of **8m the Conqaarlag Earo 
Comas," and appeara at a eoavanioDt tlm«, whan ao 
many aoldlera ar« recalTlDS ovations. Tha old and 
manlj melody still remains a Ikvorite. 

The old clock on the stairs. Song. Ddoret. 30 

Long fellow's poem set to moate. with an aceompanl- 
meot repreaentioK the mcaanred beat, *^never,fi>reTer, 
nerer, forever" of the old time monitor. 

Dear old songs of home. Song. All, 30 

Beaatifal melody and a good aal^t 

I'm thinking of my boyhood once more. Bal- 
lad. KUtredge, SO 
The mnale la well managed. BMa fldr to be one of 
the beat liked of Mr. K'a produetlons. 

The Weepin' Wilier. Song. Harry Gijion. 

A. eaptlal eomle song, about the Miller's daughter, 
who *'sae betide the babblin' water" * under the 
weepin' wilier tree." Iter *'Tery short note" to her 
Cuithleea lorer, with the poataeript. **pleaeeezcn8e bad 
spellln,'' her half formed determination to drown her- 
aelf, which was given up for fear of taking cold, and 
otl\er little polnta, areTery langh-proToUng. Pretty 
melody • 

Znatr omental. 

Tell me my heart. Tmnscrtption. B, RkhardM, 50 
A song of elaasie merit, by Sir. H. Bishop, whteh 
loeeS nothing 1^ adaptation to the piano. 

Overture to L'Africaine, by Utegerbeer, 40 

The masle of the new opera begins to pasa through 
the publisher's hands. The overture Is quite short, 
and has a tinge of a shadowy **Atabio" quality, which 
appeaia to pervade the opera. 

Romance d' Inei. Paraphrase from L'Africaine. 

Jaell. 60 
One of the striking airs, arranged In a somewhat 
dUBenlt manner, by the great pianiat. 

L'Africaine. Bouquet of melodies. H. Cramer 1.00 
Contains nine or ten airs from the opera, and will 
give a Tery good Idea of ita "flowers of melody.*' 

Canary Waltz. Mozart, S5 

Basy and pretty. Good for beginners. 

La Cavalcade. Yalse Brilliknte. A.TaUxy. l.QO 

Marche Styrienne. Caprice de Concert Ketterer, 70 
Two pieeee of sterling merit, by veterau eompooera. 

Noctorne. No. 1. In O minor. Op. 37. Chopin, 35 
" 2. " E major. " 62. " 50 
" 3. " B " " 9. ♦• 50 

" B " " 62. " 40 

Impromptu. " A6 " " 29. *« 50 

Fantasia Impromptu. " 66. " 75 

The above need no Introduction to lovers of Cho- 
pin. No one aflrnld of hard study should attempt to 
learn them, but fklthfUl workers are richly rewarded 
for their endeavors. 

Don Giovanni. (Op. Potpourri.) Piano and Vio- 
Ita. Eichberg, 75 

Books. 

Fifteen Etndes, progressive for Piano. J, Concone, 

In two books, each $1 .25 

The publie are already fSunillar with Concone's exer- 
elses and eolCeggioa, which are very extensively used. 
'The prceent Btades show the same taate as the voeal 
eompoeitlons. They may be termed Instrumental 8ol- 
feggfoa, and are well calculated to forward the mtha- 
tlo oulture of pupils on the piano. 
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Moaio BT Miko.— Mnsle lasent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for »verf four ounees, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a eaving of time and 
expense In obulning supplies. Books ean also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Present State of Huic. 

(TnnaUted for this JoaroU ftom Man*! " Mntlo of Um 
NlMteanth Conftary.'*) 

What has been created and spread abroad in 
the domain of Musical Art, down to the middle 
of this century, is incalculably vast in quantity. 
Especially in Grermany baa an inmeasurable 
wealth of all kinds, and all times and countries, 
been accumulated. Whither does it all tend and 
what shall we make of it ? 

We shall see by examining the sources of this 
wealth. 

Two sources have always been the most pro- 
lific for music : the People's Song and Church 
Mosic. In Germany, the Reformation, under the 
influence of Luther, who had so warm a love for 
music aiid so fully recognized its influence upon 
the people, gave to the church song of the peo- 
ple, and through that to music generally, a dif- 
fusion entirely unparalleled in any other coun- 
try. Up to the middle of the seventeenth century 
there have been counted more than 8000 hymns 
with 1900 or 2000 mekdies. In the middle of 
the 18th century Moeer made a register of over 
50,000 printed German religious songs or hymns ; 
and Natorp and Eessler satisfied themselves of a 
number of more than .^,000 church tunes. In all 
the cities, and for all the diurches, were formed 
town choirs of singers artistically trained (the 
Tkomas-^hiOer in Leipzig, the Kreuz-»chlUer in 
Dresden have become famous), and Kurrendetif 
or choristers singing Chorals in procession 
through the streets. The secular people's song 
(as Erk's, Irmer's and other collections testify), 
as well as the popular dance music, had at the 
same time acquired the widest diffusion and va- 
riety ; the guilds of town musicians (Stadtpfei- 
far), the travelling choruses of mountaineers and 
other strolling bands carried the seeds, as indus- 
triously as birds of passage, into all parts and 
corners of the world. 

To this add that unpretending fidelity, that 
self-renouncing, real love of Art, familiar with 
starvation,of the Cantors. With small means 
and sparing economy, for two whole centuries, 
in all places, they produced church music upon 
church music, — never once with any view to pub- 
lic diffusbn t Of Sebastian Bach it is known 
that, besides his constant church and concert 
occupation, besides accumulated lessons, besides 
numerous volumes of instrumental music and 
other larger works (Masses, Oratorios^, for five 
years through he wrote church music for solo, cho- 
rus and orchestra (Cantatas) for every Sunday 
and festival day. The uncelebrated Cantor of 
Hoheostein, Tag, in addition to twelve daily les- 
sons and church service, set also a Cantata every 
week (and various other things besides), wrote 
out the parts himself— for where was the money 
for a copykt to come from ?->Hoonducted their 
rehearsal and performance, and (**free gratis, of 
course P) gave a copy to any one who wished it 
How many names of morS or less importance 
might be added to these two ! 



If we take into the account also the Court 
Operas and Court Kapellen (orchestras) of our 
Fatherland so wondrous rich in Courts, the town 
theatres and orchestras of the free cities and 
other places possessed of the means, by which 
not only German operas, but all the Italian and 
the French that became in any way remarkable, 
as well as so much Symphony and concert mAstc, 
were brought out and spread abroad, it will be 
seen that Germany in the course of three centu- 
ries has accumulated and put in operation a mass 
of music, with which even the former wealth of 
Italy and the Netherlands bears no comparison* 
For these countries, at the time of their artistic 
bloom, lacked the all-penetrating, all-pervading 
popular church song of Germany, the Choral 

Another very painful circumstance cooperated 
to the same end : namely, the suppression of all 
true popular life and freedom ; the exclusion of 
the people from all conscious, self-determined 
participation in public affairs ; the gagging of all 
free movement inward or outward ; the shutting 
up of the sea, ailer autocracy and the Louis XIV 
policy had found such favor and such imitation in 
Germany, after the splitting asunder of the na- 
tional unity with its consequences, the thirty 
years' war and all the other mischief, had crushed 
down the freedom, the rights, the national con- 
sciousness of the German people to the brink of 
the grave. If all chance of deeds,of great outward 
movements, was cut off in this way, if even the 
whole current of thought in individual thinkers 
was thus restricted to the inner life, the eff*ect 
was, that the inextinguishable spirit of the peo- 
ple wrought all the more within and in an inward 
direction ; the inner life, the yearning of faith 
and consolation of devotion, and, with all this 
inner life and inward brooding, the Art of the 
inmost — Music — became the chief sphere of in- 
terest and active energy. At the period when 
Great Britain fortified her constitution, her na- 
val power, her trade throughout the world, when 
France completed her unity and encompassed it 
in triple armor, when Russia gathered up her 
strength for empire of the world and Westward 
pressure, — at that period it was that we Germans, 
alreaily closely hemmed in, poured out our soul's 
energy in floods of tone ; we sang — giving voice 
now to raptures streaming up to heaven, now to 
wordless anxiety and anguish, now to the sweets 
of self-forgetfulness. Indeed thes^ were the pur- 
est, truest and sublimest songs that ever yet were 
sung. And this period, the period of Bach and 
Handel, never saw in any other field of life, 
from the highest so-called to the lowest, a person- 
ality of equal growth with them. Invaluable 
must their heritage remain to us, dearly as it was 
bought by all these losses and privations, so that 
Germany might become the successor of Italy, 
the lap in which the tone-life was nursed. 

How has all this musical activity of the period 
we have been describing affected the present 
state of things ? How stands our music now ? 
Let us, with rapid survey, follow its develop- 
ment 



In the general intellectual and political pro- 
grens was involved a loss of ascendancy and in- 
fluence both on the part of the Church music 
with its institutions, and of the musical guilds* 
In the Catholic church the priests themfelves fre- 
queutly desired the abbreviation and simplifica- 
tion of the Masses and other liturgical composi- 
tions ; in the Protestant service the music became 
lefB frequent ; in the liturgy of the United Evan- 
gelical Church of Prussia, from a purely musical 
point of view, one can perceive only an exceed- 
ingly meagre, utterly unartlstic and (artistically) 
unefiective apology for what was once the music 
of the Lutheran church. The only important 
new foundation on this ground is the cathedral 
choir (Dom-chor) in Berlin, designed expressly 
for divine service in the Dom and at the Court- 
Sprung from royal munificence, and not from the 
impulse of the church or congregation itself, it 
has resulted in the production of a series of com- 
positions for its own use, as well as in the bring- 
ing back to life again of many older works (es- 
pecially middle-age works of Palestrina and 
others). On the whole, naturally, the composi- 
tion of church music, both in extent and in in- 
trinnc power, has had to fall off* in comparison 
with the preceding period. Already Haydn's 
and Mozart's Masses and Hymns make us feeU 
that unchurchlike modes of expression and pure- 
ly personal moods and conceptions mingle in their 
composition ; that mere natural Cdeittical) devo- 
tion reigns in them, rather than the fervor of a 
firmly believing ecclesiasticism. Beethoven, in 
his last Mass, has, by the side of old St Stephen's* 
reared for himself his own cathedral in the starry 
night with mystical rapture. How he maintains 
his Credo^ at the risk of life and death, in reso- 
lute conflict with the want of faith around him* 
calling the music of the spheres to witness I How 
with weeping and with bitterness he confesses 
the Crucifixui! How in the whirlwind of thought 
flying before the incomprehensible, he has trans- 
fused the Incarnaivay the antiquated dogma, with 
a new, strange glow in the storm and jubilee and 
dying away of all the voices of his magic realm I 
But this is never the old church faith founded on 
the rock of Peter ; this is revival, in the free 
realm of tones, of the old confesnon crucified by 
doubt and modem enlightenment ; this is mystery 
instead of settled dogma, like the Indian blend- 
ing of the natural and supernatural; and secretly 
within gnaws the embittering undeniable con- 
sciousness : **Faith is wanting ! " 

Shall I speak also of the gallant Hummel, of 
Cherubini's Restoration and Coronation Masses, 
and similar achievements ? Nearest to the old 
stands Mendelssohn. But only externally. For 
the very reason that the Church did not stand 
so near to him as it did to a Haydn, who pre- 
served his child-like devotion to it, or to a Mo. 
zart, who was zeabus enough to deny the possi. 
bility of a genuine feeling for it in a Protestant, 
he could all the more easily attach himself thare- 

to outwardly. Here ^ everywhere he is an in- 
tellectual and most skiUVil imitator, or rather 
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eclectic out of Bach, Handel and more recent 
masters. The peculiar ground feature of his 
church coropositionSf apart from the power which 
his great talent and rare skill have won from the 
forms created before him, is a certain feminine 
and tender yearning and striving after prayer 
and devotion, rather than that quickening, strong- 
souled piety which has its rock-firm basis in the 
immediate personal steadfast faith, in the unques- 
tionable uniform conviction of the great congre- 
gation, in a fixed place in the actual church ser- 
vice. 

Of Mendelssohn's and of most of the modern 

compositions it may be said : That the churchlike 
devotional contents of the text and the form 
chosen in accordance therewith serve only for an 
occasion for artistic modelling ; that the end and 
impulse have been, not religion, not the church, 
not divine worship, but merely the artistic crea- 
tive impulse or outward occasion (something to 
meet the wants of Sing-akademies). The naive 
extreme point of this direction may be found 
perhaps in a work performed in Berlin and else- 
where, by H. Dom, who has ingeniously made 
use of the text of the Requiem for a succession of 
dramatico-symphonic scenes. But the same 
judgment is unavoidable in the case of more 
serious undertakings; I may name, if only in ref- 
erence to the position of Mendelssohn, his 
" Hymn of Praise." This composition, set to a 
biblical text, is in form and subject a church Can- 
tata. But it is preceded by a complete Sympho- 
ny, which in form and matter is to be regarded 
as essentially the first part of the Cantata which 
follows. Here again the form of church music 
is abandoned, thereby gaining double playroom 
for the exercise in tones ; the creative impulse 
means no harm here in committing the most 
downright pleonasm, by first sounding a hymn of 
praise instrumentally and then the same thing 
vocally. How came Mendelssohn to do it ? 
At the instance of the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven, which operated upon him merely 
formally, as a significant and comprehensive form. 
But what with the younger master is mere elo- 
quent repetition of the same matter, was with 
Beethoven a deep and personally ingrained idea, 
the thought : That, beyond all play of fancy, 
beyond the farthest flight of thought, Man still 
remains to Man the most peculiar, nearest object, 
the only one that satisfies the heart and quiets 
every longing ; that beyond all the mysticism of 
the ingtrumental life of nature, the song, the hu- 
man voice, the fraternal greeting of the "embra- 
cing millions'* calling from heart to heart, fraught 
with peace and full of inspired devotion, can \\(t 
us to the " starry canopy" of immortality. 

In all this there is no especial fault of individ- 
uals ; it is the mighty current of the age itself in 
those who have not the power or candor to at- 
tach themselves thereto with joyful consciousness. 
But the consequences are none the less decisive 
for all that, — let those persons take it to heart 
who have allowed one of those half-truths of the 
ttsthetic theorists to stamp itself upon them, to- 
wit, that in Art nothing depends upon the What 
but aH upon the How. If the artist can not seize 
the What, the object, in full honest earnest and 
abandon^ inevitably will halfness and unveracity 
pervade the How, the manner of his presentation. 
In detaching the word and form of the church 
from their own proper place and using them for 
the gratification of a foreign purpose or of a 



general passion for creating, one gets the habit of 
straying away from the positive, distinct truth 
into the indefinite and general, dis-accustoms 
himself to what is striking and characteristic, 
grows shy of it and flies from it at last, and, by 
the use of general phrases, like a cosmopolitan 
man of all the world, seeks to secure favor with 
the countless host of characterless, distracted, su- 
perficial people. For the phrase really satisfies 
no one, and yet no one is repelled by it — except 
the minority who have character and who see 
and think for themselves. 

(To be Contlnofld). 
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Hnsical Forms. 

II. THE SONATA. 

From the last Rondo form we go on to the yet 
higher development, the Sonatina. In the Ron- 
do of the fifth form we saw that there were 
three grand divisions, each somewhat complete 
in itself, yet all united by a central idea, viz. the 
Theme. We saw that the Theme, first Episode 
and Conclusion formed a whole, somewhat com- 
plete. Then came the second Episode with its 
passagesj making another complete division of the 
Rondo. ' And, finally we had again the Theme, 
first Episode and Conclusion, making a third 
chapter in the work. If now, after the first part, 
that is at the end of the first chapter of the Ron- 
do, we go on, in the place of the second Episode, 
with a movement quite different in time and 
style from the first part, but still in Rondo form, 
and then, again, instead of the recapitulation of 
the Theme, first Episode, and Conclusion by way 
of third Chapter, take still a new Theme and 
construct on it a new complete Rondo, we shall 
have a Sonata^ or Sonatina, 

Each separate cfaapter of the Sonata, or Sona- 
tina, may be a rondo, complete in itself, and of 
either of the five forms already analyzed. Be- 
tween these difl*erent movements the law of con- 
trast must be observed. If the first movement 
is quick, the second should be slow, and the third 
quick. And this order is usually observed. 

In the Sonatina^ which is now our especial sub- 
ject of consideration, the second part may be 
omitted. When that is the case, there should 
not be a violent contrast in respect to tempo and 
style between the two remaining movements ; for 
this would dissipate the impression of unity* 
which is an element of beauty, as we shall pres- 
ently see. The first part may be Moderator the 
second, Allegro, The first may be a Rondo of 
the third form ; the second, for example, one of 
the fiflh. 

In the Rondo a unity is attainable by means 
of the repetition of the Theme ; and the Epi- 
sodes are frequently founded on motives taken 
from the Theme. In the Sonatina, however, a 
motive is never used in one movement that has 
appeared in either of the others. The unity of 
the composition must be, therefore, purely an 
ideal unity. That unity does exist, every stu- 
dent of the classical Sonatas must be deeply con- 
scious ; but it seems impossible to point out the 
manner in which it is attained. 

The Sonatina, we may now define, is a com- 
position consisting of two or three separate parts, 
or chapters ; each part being a complete Rondo 
in itself, and diflering from the others in time, 
style, and in the motives on which it is founded. 



Yet there must be a suflicient similarity in tone 
and execution to make it evident that the move- 
ments, though separate, form parts of one consis- 
tent whole. The Sonatina of Beethoven, Op. 
49, No. 2, in G, is a beautiful example in point. 
It consists of two movements, one in common 
time, AlUffro non troppo^ and the other in 8-4 
time, Tempo di Menuetto, The first movement 
is a Rondo of the fiAh form. The second divis- 
ion of the work is a rotido of the third form. The 
whole forms a light, very pleasing composition. 

The Sonata is a larger Sonatina. It must 
consist of three parts, or movements, of which 
the second is usually much slower than the other 
two. More commonally, indeed,the Sonata consists 
of four movements, of which the first, second, 
and fourth, are rondos, while the third is a Min- 
uet or light Scherzo. We may learn more about 
the Sonata by studying the works of Beethoven, 
for he is the great master in this department of 
composition. We proceed to an examination of 
some of these works. 

The first example is the Sonata in F minor 
Op. 2. It consists of four parts: Allegro, in 4-4 
time ; Adagio, 8-4 ; Menueto Allegretto, 3-4 ; and 
Prestissimo, 4-4. The Allegro is a rondo of the 
fifth form. The Adagio was analyzed in our re- 
marks upon the second Rondo-iorm. The Aller 
gretto is a Minuet with Trio. The Prestissimo 
is a rondo of the fifth form, and was analyzed in 
our remarks on that bead. The unity of this 
Sonata is very striking. Although these various 
parts contrast with each other, and are in differ- 
ent keys, tempos, and on different motives, we 
find it to make upon our minds the impression of 
a single composition — a distinct, well-defined im- 
pression of unity of tone and design. 

A very interesting and pleasing composition i^ 
the Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2. It has only 
three movements : an Allegro, 2-4, in G ; an 
Andante, 4-4, in C; and a Scherzo, 8-4 in G. 
The Allegro is a Rondo of the fifth form — a de- 
lightful movement. The Andante is a theme of 
two periods, which is varied three times. The 
Scherzo is a Rondo of the third form — full of fan 
and mirth. 

Another example is the Sonata Pastorale, Op. 
28, in D. It consists of four movements: AUe- 
gro, 8-4, in D, rondo of fifth form ; Andante, 8-4, 
in D minor, a rondo of the second form ; an 
exceedingly playful Scherzo, Allegro vivace in D ; 
and a Finale Allegro ma non troppo, 6-8, in D, a 
rondo of the fourth form. In the second move- 
ment the contrast between the tone of the theme 
and that of the Episode is quite reooarkable. 
But to select examples where all are so excellent 
is an ungrateful task. — We refer the student, 
therefore, to the complete edition of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, for it is there one must study the So- 
nata. 

Sonatas are written for piano-forte solo, or for 

piano and violin. They have also been 
written for violin solo, and for the organ. 

Sonatas written for Piano, Violin and Violon- 
cello are called Trios. Those written for Piano, 
two Violins, and Violoncello, are called Quartets. 
Other instruments are sometimes added, making 
QuinUts, Sextets, Octets, &c. All of these, from 
the trio to the* octet, are classed under the gener- 
al term Chamber Music, because they are written 
lor solo instruments on each part, and are espec- 
ially appropriate to be played before a small 
appreciative audience. In this Chamber Mosic 
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are foand the most delicate ideas of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other eminent com- 
posera. 

A Sonata written for the orchestra is called a 
Symphony, and is the noblest form of instrument- 
al composition, because, bein^; played by a large 
number of performers, noble ideas can be brought 
out with the requisite strength, while the yariety 
of instruments gives opportunity to have every 
thought enunciated in. tones of appropriate color- 
ing, or timbre. The Sonata for piano solo differs 
from the Symphony as the pencil sketch differs 
from the oil painting. 

Of all the forms of instrumental composition 
the Sonata affords the most complete satisfac- 
tion to the cultivated taste. The reason of this 
we shall hereafter attempt to show. 

W. S. B. Mathrws. 



Pazton. 

Lay him among the flowers and trees ; 

He cherished them all as children dear; 
Let the fanning hush of the woodland breeze 
Play over his bier. 

Let diamond glints of prismatic domes 

Rainbow his grave-sward's mossy grass, 
Like the light that he flashed throngh a thousand 
From his halls of glass. [homes 

Many a stumbling task-choked brain, 

Many a panting aching breast, 
Flung off its load in his fairy fane, 
And the maker blest. 

Equal, in those fraternal bounds. 

Master and servant, lord and churl ; 
Freely for each the music sounds, 
And the fountains curl. 

Camps unbloodied and armies mild 

Trampled his temple's flowery skirt ; 
In the thick of the press a yearling child 
Oft has strayed unhurt. 

Was it not godlike thus to scheme 

A glorious boon for his fellow men. 
To work fruition of Art's fair dream, 

And to vanish then 1 

What could he farther seek on earth 

Than daily bubbled beneath his eyes f 
A nation's simple spontaneous mirth 
In its purest guise. 

Year by year as the crowd outflows 

From noisome alley, from sottish lane. 
When the dull blood quickens, the weak heart glows, 
He will live again. 

Live in each upward strain of thought, 

Live in each innocent pulse of bliss. — 
If ever God's work was nobly wrought, 
I think 'twas in this 1 

Lond. Mas, World, 
Grytttd Palace, June 15M, 1865. 






Cherabiiii*8 Medea. 

From TK« taiwday Jt«iri«ir, Jom 16. 

It is pleasant to record the success of such a work 
as the Mtdea of Cherubini. Highly as it is esteemed 
by. good judfres, it has hitherto been a myth to the 
large majority of musicians and amateurs in this 
country. Even in Germany it is but seldom given, 
and the announcement of Medea at one of the few 
theatre which still preserve it in their list of imme- 
diatelv available operas is temptation strong enough 
to induce any enthusiastic tourist with a leaning to- 
wards music to prolong his sojourn in the town which 
can boast of such a theatre. The chance of bearing 
Medea even tolerably played has always been con- 
sidered too precious to neglect, inasmuch as it might 
not occur again in a lifetime. And yet, strange to 



add, every one lucky enough to obtain that chance, 
comes away from the performance firmly convinced 
that he has been listening to a masterpiece with few 
equals, and perhaps not a single superior. None 
ever thought of comparing Medea with either of the 
tragic operas of Mozart — Idomeneo or La Clemenxa 
di Tito. Its loAier merits as a dramatic composition 
are denied by very few who have enjoyed the rare 
opportunity of testing them. How, then, account 
for the almost universal neglect into which it has fal- 
len ? — how explain the fact that, though originally 
composed for the Th^&tre Feydeau in Paris, it is 
never to be heard at the Opdra Comique, or indeed 
at any theatre in France ? True, some time ago, 
there was a talk of its revival at the larger theatre in 
the Rue Lepelletier, with a spoken dialogue thrown 
into accompanied recitative for the occasion, by M. 
Salvadore Cherubini, a son of the composer ; but 
the recitative was not forthcoming, and the design 
fell through. In the country where Cherubini should 
be honored as one of the most illustrious of illustrious 
Florentines, as the greatest pupil of the great Sarti 
— a pupil who far outstripped his master — the Medea 
was never produced, thongh another Medea, not to 
be named in comparison, was once popular all over 
Ital^. This is the Medea of John Simon Mayr, an 
Italianized German, who composed npwards of seven- 
ty operas, now buried in oblivion — the same Medea 
to which the English public were forced to pay hom- 
age bv the histrionic genius of Pasta. Cherubini 
never heard any of the works he composed for Paris 
sung to his own pliant, beautifal, and harmonious 
language. That in England, where we have trans- 
planted the operas of Meyerbeer, Auber, Spohr, and 
even HaMvy to the Italian stage, and where the love 
for wha*i is regarded as "classical" is so general that 
both our Italian lyric theatres found it expedient in 
the same year (1851) to appropriate to their purposes 
Fiddio itself— the aspiring effort of the most aspiring 
and uncompromising of musicians— no thought 
should ever have been bestowed upon a dramatic 
composer of such repute an Cherubini, is singular. 
His requiems and masses for the Church have long 
been received and admired among us ; while his op- 
eratic overtures are familiar to frequenters of orehes- 
tral concerts, wherever orchestras can be found 
snfl[!ciently well trained to execute them decentlv- 
But the operas to which these overtures are merely 
preludes remain unknown. And yet they have been 
warmly and repeatedly eulogized by authorities look- 
ed upon with excellent reason as trustworthy.' While 
citing Beethoven, indeed, a contemporary might have 
adduced Beethoven's own words in the famous let- 
ter about the Second Mass — the fact of which having 
called forth no acknowledgment from Cherubini was 
inexplicable, until acounted foif by the other fact of 
its never having reached Chembini's hands. For 
though, as Mendelssohn tells us, the composer of 
Medea said of Beethoveii's later music, "Ca me fait 
Aemwr" he entertained a genuine respect for the 
earlier and middle productions of that magnificent 
genius. The rest were perhaps not exactly in his 
sphere. But, apart from Beethoven and other dis- 
tinguished Germans, there are those at home on 
whose opinions suflScient reliance might have been 
placed to justify long since a trial of one of the operas 
of Cherubini, either in Italian or in English. The 
time is come at last, however, and the result surpas- 
ses what could, under any ordinary circumstances, 
have been expectM . 

Since Mr. Lumley flrst ventured on presenting 
Beethoven's Fidelio m an Italian dress, no such event 
has signalized the history of Her Majesty's Theatre 
as the production of Cherubini'b Medea under similar 
circumstances. An opera better calculated to intro- 
duce with dignity this eminent master to a public 
hitherto only acquainted with his dramatic music by 
report, could hardly have been selected. The story 
of Jason's heartless infidelity, and Medea's terrible 
revenge, was just suited to Cherubini, in whom the 
gift of flowing melody was not by any means so con- 
spicuous as that of dramatic expression, and whose 
genius, always soaring, could seldom gracefully lend 
Itself to the illustration of ordinary human character, 
or of the common feelings and incidents of ordinary 
human life — which appeara even in his admirable 
comic opera, Les Deux Joum€es. Happily the poet, 
F. B. Hoffmann—" Mdhul's Hoffmann," chiefly re- 
membered for his zealous advocacy of Maul's mu- 
sic, a sort of literary jack-of-all-trades, who wrote 
verses, criticisms, pamphlets, and opera-books — fol- 
lowed Euripidcfl, rather than Seneca, in his portrait- 
ure of Medea, and thus afforded Cherubini an oppoi^ 
tunity of putting forth a giant's strength. The 
Medea of Euripides is sublime even amid her cruel 
acts of vengeance — a woman, metamorphosed by fate 
into an inexorable Nemesis. She is not the common- 
place fury portrayed by the Roman philofiopher in 
that dull tragedy which, with its tedious declamation, 
prosy rhetoric, and childish incantations, must surely 



have been read, from a "presentation copy," by Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, who was otherwise not the man to 
hold up Seneca to ridicule under the grandiloquent 
name of Agamemnon. By the side of his aband- 
oned spou£, the fickle Jason, chief of the Argonauts, 
looks contemptible, and all his smoothfaced sophis- 
try fails to convince the spectator that his doom is not 
well merited. In Creon, the Corinthian king, whose 
daughter is the cause* of the alienation of Jason's 
affections from the Colchian princess, we have one 
of those lay figures peculiar to Greek tragedy. In 
Diroe, the ulked-about but never present Glauca of 
Euripides— the Creusa of Seneca— little better than 
a nonentitv can be recognized, her dread of Medea 
ill oonsortmg with her ready consent to wed the father 
of Medea's children. The Athenian ^geus— in 
Mayr's libretto, the sentimental adorer of Creon's 
daughter, which accounts for the sympathy he shows 
for her rival— is happily discarded by Chembini's 
dramatic poet, who really could not have fashioned 
him into anything like a shape amenable to effective 
musical treatment. But, as in Euripides, every other 
character is made subordinate to the one command- 
ing personage of Medea ; and in adopting this view 
of the Athenian poet, the French librettist showed 
not merely a great deal of common sense, but a true 
instinct of poetic beauty. At any rate, he handed 
over to the composer a classic model capable of the 
loftiest treatment ; and it must be confessed that 
Chembini's musical embodiment rivals the antique 
conception. In points of less significance, wherever 
the libretto of Hoffmann incidentally difliers from the 
tragedy, it is to the studied advantage of the musi- 
cian ; and as these for the most part are limited to 
visible representations of what in the original is sup- 
posed to take place behind the scene, there is no vio- 
lation of strict tragic decoram. The celebration of 
the marrisgo rites between Dirce and Jason, with all 
the characteristic pomp and ceremony, the parapher- 
nalia of the temple, the canto fermo of the priests, 
alternately taken up by the voices of men and women 
and ever and anon mingling with the majestic har- 
mony of the procession march — the whole witnessed 
behind a pedestal by the foriom Medea, already 
breathing vows of death and desolation— may be ci- 
ted as an example of what the poet has done for the 
composer, and of the extraordinary skill with which 
the composer has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus presented. There is not a more splendid and 
masterly ^na& than this in any opera that could be 
cited. Spontini's great seene in La Vestale is scarce- 
ly, in comparison, better than so much empty noise. 
' The whole musical setting forth of Meiua proves 
that Chembini had mentally grasped the subject be- 
fore putting pen to paper. He has presented us with 
Euripides in music. His Jason is weak and vacil- 
lating ; his Dirce is a pale abstraction ; his Creon is 
abrapt and mgged as the Scvthian king of Gluck ; 
his Medea is sublime. Even ^eris, Medea's constant 
and attached follower, has an air, when she vows that 
she will follow the fortunes of her mistress to the 
end— "Ah I nos peines seront communes" (we quote 
from the original) — which endows the character with 
a strong and touching individuality. Gluck was 
Greek in his two Iphiqinies, his Alceste, and his Or- 
ph^ ; but Chembini is still more supremely and su- 
perbly Greek in his Medea. Not one of Gluck's he- 
roines stands out so rock-like as this marvellous 
creation, which is to high tragedy what Beethoven's 
Fidelio \n to the drama of sentiment. That Beet- 
hoven could have given us a Medea it is hardly safe 
to doubt, admitting, as all are bound to admit, that 
he was the Shakespeare among musicians ; hot 
whether he could (or would) have cast his heroine in 
that severely classic mould which in Cherubiufs crea- 
tion exhibits the daughter of JEaten as something 
more than earthly — a veritable descendant of the sun 
— is questionable. Beethoven, like Shakespeare — all 
of whose characters, no matter what they say and do, 
are unmistakeable sons and daughtera of Eve — ^leaned 
too lovingly to human nature ; but the Medea of 
Cherubini, like the Medea of Euripides, woman as 
she appeara in her impassioned moments, shows a 
toQch of the demi-goddess that places her apart from 
the actual sphere of humanity. 

To enter into a detailed analysis of the music of 
Medea would take up far more space than can be al- 
lotted to a single article. Our present object is mere- 
ly to record that a signal success has attended an 
uncommonly bold and creditable venture. That so 
poor a production as the Italian Medea of the Bava- 
rian Mayr, composed in 1812, should have supersed- 
ed M true a masterpiece as the French Medea of the 
Florentine Chembini, composed in 1797, and have 
held the stage for nearly half a centnry, amid gener- 
al applause, in almost every considerable town of 
Europe where lulian opera existed, is one of those 
problems not easy to solve, and which alone can find 
precedents in the history of the musical art. It af- 
fords an instance, among many, of how executants, 
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particularly si n(ren,havo been refCArded at everythinfiTi 
while what they where appointed to cx(H!ute has been 
starred over as of small importance. Madame Pasta 
created and established the Medea with which the 
last half-centory has been familiar and yet, illustrious 
as is her name, who, now that she U irone, remembers 
or would rare to remember a sinfrle bar of the opera ? 
Madame Pasta could not, it is true, have snnfr ti)e 
music of Cherubini, which, accordinji; to M. F^tis 
and others, laid the seeds of a pulmonary complaint 
that ultimately robbed the Theatre Fcydeaa of the 
senrices of the renowned Madame Scid* : hut hap- 
pily there is a sinj^r at Her Majesty's Theatre to 
whom Medea comes as readily as Fidelio. No per- 
formance of Mile. Tierjens, since Mr. Lamley first 
introduced her to the public in 1858, has so emphati- 
cally stamped her as a fp^eat and ^nuine artist. Her 
Medea must take a higher rank than her Fidelio, in- 
asmuch as it belong to sublime tragedy : while the 
mnsic of Cherubini, still more trying and difficult 
than that of Beethoven, requires greater skill to exe- 
cute, and greater physical power to sustain with una- 
bated vigor to the end. The last act of Medea — one 
of the grandest la^t acts in opera, ancient or modem 
—exhibits Mile. Tietjens no less as a consummate 
tragedian than as a consummate vocalist in the particu- 
lar school to which she belongs. Each gesture has 
its meaning, each accent tells. But in almost every 
other re<tpect the performance of Medea at Her Maj- 
esty's Theatre is excellent. The Jason of Herr 
Guns, the Dirce of Miss Laura Harris, the Ken's of 
Mile. Sinico, and, above all, the Creon of Mr. Sant- 
ley, are thoroughly efficient. ^ The orchestra and cho- 
rus are nothing less than splendid ; and the utmost 
credit is due to Signer Arditi, not only for the effi- 
cient manner in which be has produced a wofk of al- 
most unexampled difficulty, but for the discreet and, 
at the same time, musician-like manner in which he 
has set the spoken dialogue (an indispensable element 
at the Opera Cdmique) to accompanied recitative. 
Mr. Telbin, too, has supplied some appropriate^scen- 
ery, and the opera is altogether well put upon the 
stage. That Medea will, like Fidelio^ take a perma- 
nent place in the repertory of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
is, we think, certain ; and with this conviction we 
hope shortly to find an opportunity of speaking of it 
again. No unknown work was ever received with 
more spontaneous and undisputed approval. 



Herr Engel Abroad. 

Under this head, the London MumuxU World prints 
the following amnstDg letter. 



Off to Paris : writing qnaod m tin*— Mm*. Arabella Goddard— 
Hop Poodle— MaBter Darlioa— SDKllsh pwiioTeraPwi and 
Ootmaa nntlinentalltj— IUmsIdI— Albonl— Mudaino Rosrint 
— RaMoBfialn— MadaiDO Robinstala— Sonlnl^B qoartots^ 
His partjr-* Wagner's Trtotan-^TlierMa- Dlemef— MdlU. 
BattD— *'L*Aft'lcain«"— Barbors at KmoBj^Wnuch spscd 
and Qannan speed— Mo Ughi ! 

Mt Dbar Sir, — Si vale$ bene ett, ego valeo. This 
is the first interesting news, but you will find more 
which yon are at liberty to give to the readers of the 
Mvuical World if yon think it is of sufficient interest, 
and if you will take upon yon to risk the criticising 
anger of some Rhadamanth'us among your collabora- 
tors for publishing articles of one "whose business 
it is not, or ousht not to be," to write for publication. 
This I leave entirely with you, only I shall know 
nothing about it before my return to London, since 
in ihes^ happy mountains the cholera, the Italian 
Opera, omnibuses, even the Musical World, are per- 
fectlv unknown. 

I left London under very happy anspicei, being so 
fortunate as to meet Mme. Arabella Goddard Davi- 
son en route for Boulogne, with two bovs who under- 
stand travelling much better than we do, as yon will 
see presently. 

After havingtraversed the sunny country between 
London and Folkestone, where next year's beer 
grows beautifully, Mme. Arabella Goddard showed 
me a dog who had all the fields to himself, and said r 

"Ton ne he fellows you when jou co." 
"Who ?'^ I asked. 
**Hop Poodle," she ssid. 

Well, I will say so much for this dog, he did not 
hark at roe then, and we reached Foqu&tonne, as the 
French say, without polemic. 

As we went on deck of the Alexandra, Master 
Davison,- who appears to take comfort as much as 
any Paaha of Egvpt, looked up and said : "Halloh, 
he're is Capt. Fofly," and going straight to the cap- 
tain he showed him the door of the private cabin and 

* Who, BeT«rthelf«i, was strooK enough to aid In the aoe- 
oeet of an o^Mn bj the same eompowr, brought ont three 

B9an later (I^)— no other th«B Lu Dtux /omu^— In whieh 
adane 8elo played with eztraordinarj Bneoess the part of 
Oooftaaee. 



said : "Captain, will yon open this door for me V* 
The captain, who little knew whom he had to deal 
with, replied, "Yes, yes," and went off to give his 
orders for departure. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards he came on deck agam, as we were ont at sea 
with beautiful weather, but he hsd no sooner made 
his appearance than he wa« got hold of hy Master 
Daviwn, tapping with his little hand against the 
locked door and repeating his words : "Will yon open 
this door for me, captain V* The captain laughed at 
the perseverance of the boy and went away : but af- 
ter a few minotes he came back, looked smilingly at 
the boy, put the key in the door, and opened the cab- 
in, which Master Davison at once, and as a matter 
of course, took possession of, as if his will couid not 
be opposed . That is all right, and his is the way to 
succeed ; "// veut lien ce qu'il veut. Let us hope he 
will go through life with the same struggle of will 
and perseverance, and many a door will be opened 
for htm that may remain shiit for others who don't 
know how to get the key for it. We met with no 
particular accident, except that a sentimental Ger- 
man whom I had seen the day previous at the house 
of a great singer, at once thought himself called 
upon to change all his route in order to surprise me 
with his amiable company — a human " blister." 
Madame Arabella Goddard remained in Boulogne 
with her mother and two boys, the one being a perfect 
picture, while the other showed himself to be a dash- 
ing'reality. All the rest went off to Paris. 

There is no need telling yon what Paris is at this 
moment, where the rarest appearance to be found on 
the Boulevards is a Frenchman, dusty, hotj empty — 
a bore. Paris is exactly like *' cet demoteetfee " of 
whom the Senator Dupin made such a great speech, 
charming to look at when in full dress, but beware 
the aspect in the morning gown, without rouge and 
toilet and all the prestige and the great bustle of the 
season. 

Of course I went to dine with my old friend Ros- 
sini, who, I told you on a former occasion, is as great 
a gastronomer as he is a composer, making the 
" honneura" of his house with as much eeprit as the 
inexhaustihie humor of that eternally young mind 
will allow him to do. Madame Allwni dined there 
too. She looks Tery careworn and low-spirited, since 
there is very little hope for the recovery of her hus- 
band, who is at this moment raving mad at Dr. 
Blackie's. Having written to Kosflini that there were 
quartets o( his published in England, which he denied 
having any knowledge of, he expressed a wish to see 
what they were, so I brought him the whole collec- 
tion. But he had no sooner set his eyes on them 
than he declared the whole " patticn'o" to be a mere 
speculation and not a composition of his. However, 
on reading tliem through he found that these qnar- 
tets were made out of some sonatas which he had 
written in olden times for an amateur, Signor Triossi, 
who played the double-bass ; the sonatas being ar> 
ranged, out of gratitude to this patron, who was ver> 
kind to Rossini, for two violins, violoncello, and dou- 
ble bass. You can form an idea of Rossini's memo- 
ry who wrote these pieces when a boy of twelve 
years, and recollected them at once now in his seven- 
ty-fourth year. 

Rossini said that he had never in his life written 
any qnartets, for to do so after Mosart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven would have required something he had 
not got — ^that is to sav, " une botte de/olie" Rossini 
Is in beat spirits and )iealth, younger than ever and 
knows everything, to the utmost detail, that happens 
in the musical world of London. He regretted al- 
ready that Anliti would not come to Paris to conduct 
the Italian band, and asked me whether the Italian 
paper, H Trov€Uore, was right in stating that Adelina 
Patti's concert in St. James's Hall had brought 
32.000 pounds, or the Gazette dee Etranpn in stat- 
ing £3000 as being the receipts, or the private news 
Btgiing £700 as the probable sum. 

There was on Saturday night the usual musical 
party in his house at Paasy, of which I give sub- 
joined the programme : 

1 L^Anden temps. Afterpieee, M.fl Bofrinl 

Monsieur Dleaier. 

S. Chanson Ispapoole. M.8 Rossini 

Mile. Batla. 

5. Andante ponr Violoncello, M.8 Botdnl 

Mons. Lesser. 
4. OTertnre to Igmont. ) ( Beethoven 

Barcarole. { {Rubinstein 

Talae. ) ( Chopin 

HeiT Rnblnstela. 

6. Air, Gssa Ladca Bosslnl 

Mile. Battn. 

6. Feuillet d^Albnmt M.S.. ibr Hannonlnm Rossittl 

Herr Sngel. 

7. Notfl, Dnet ft>r Pianoforte and Hannonlam, M.S. 

Monsieur IMemer and Berr Xagel. 

The violoncello playing of Herr Lesser calls as 
yet for no remark. Mile. Battu, who keeps up a 
great position in Paris (though I humbly beg to say 
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that neither in her voice nor execution I can discover 
anything particularly extraordinary), sang the Span- 
ish song with grace and taste, the Italian air with 
anything but a superior style. Diomer is an excel- 
lent pianist, though not of the crushing Liszt gran- 
deur. Rubinstein displayed a most marvellous pow- 
er of touch, a striking i&echaoism in his arrangement 
of the Egmmt overture ; he astonished everyone, but 
lie charmed nobody ; a poetie style was never the 

E revelling quality of his performance, but what he 
ad of it is diminished still now, and he if more than 
ever an Attila and less than ever a Nightingale. His 
wife — a most charming, graceful, amiable young Rus- 
sian, (thoach not han&ome)— 4aid a wondorftilly 
naive and loving word. Some one naked her, " did 
she know Lisstf " and she replied : " Je vondrais 
I'entendre pour ma tranquillity," which evidently 
shows that she has no doubt that hearing Liszt would 
quiet all her possible uncertainties as to the snnrema* 
cy of her husband. The duo and solo on the narmo^ 
nium which followed pleased, as Rossini's mnsie in 
Paris and in hia saloon rntcsC please, played by anyone 
who understands his instrument a little, and express- 
es himself in a way that appears Dutch to English 
dogs. By the hve, Rubenstein spoke to us about 
Tristan und Isolde, which he, who is one of Wag- 
ner's great admirers, does not like at all, so yon may 
imagine what remains to be aaid by those who do not 
like Wagner's compositions, generally speaking. 

Rossini is certainlv one of the happiest men on 
earth, drinking the full cup of his glory and wealth 
in the most agreeable way, daily renewed and re- 
freshed by continually changing new comers from all 
parts of the world, enjoying the moat wonderftil 
strength and youth of mind, and, thanks to Madame 
Rossini, of health ; for, whatever Parisian tongues, 
those professors of the universitv of mSdisance, may 
say, who must criticize like Ovid's frogs : 

Sab aqua, snb aqua laaMUeen tentant, 

if Rossini lives, it is owing to the devoted, ever- 
watching love of his wife, who every minute of h«r 
life, in the days of his severe' illness as well as in his 
healthy days, had only one care, one thought, one 
study, how to protect him firom physical and moral 
unnecessary wear, and preserve nis day through the 
most ingenious forethought and perseverance. I 
know very well that her manners are often rough and 
brusque ; but the difference between her and those 
who blame her so severely is, that she showa her only 
fault at once, while they do not. 

Would von believe that in this distinguished Paris, 
boasting the taste and elegance of its manners and pro- 
ductions, and the artistic refinement of all its enter- 
tainments, no one keeps np in public favor as well as 
Mile. Theresa, whom her greatest admirers and en- 
logiiers know nothing better nor more true to say of, 
than that she is "Le g^nie de la canaille." I can see 
"la canaille," I can't see the "genie." She sings 
with a pure intonation, she pronounces very distinct- 
ly, her voice is so deep a contralto that yon might 
fancy you hear a roan, but certainly to call her any 
" genie" whatever reminds one of what Leasing aaid : 
" If yon don't want to insult me and to have yoor 
face slapped, don't call me a genius." 

I left Paris on Sunday mqming, Rossini giving me 
his blessing, as he always dues for the last ten years, 
with the same words : "Soyes sage et ayes la crainte 
de Dieu." I don't know whether he always served 
as a model with regard to these two things, bnt I 
shall try to follow his advice. 

I say nothing of the Africaine, performed in Paris 
on Friday last, since all London papers will probably 
be full of it this week ; suffice it to say, that not more 
in Paris than in London, I found many people con- 
vinced that Robert, the Huguenots, and the PropkiU 
were mere nothing when compared with the Afiv- 
caine. What can such exaggerations prove 1 Where 
does the man live who will produce a score, com* 
pared to which the Huguenots will prove anything else 
than what it is, an astounding gigantic original work 
of one of the greatest dramatic composers f 

From Paris to Heidelberg nothing interesting, ex- 
cept a strike of the barbers in Nancy, who all at once 
demanded three pence instead of two for shaving. 
Indignation and determined resisUnce of the loyal 
Nantois citizens, who one and all grew big beards, 
rather than submit to tyrannic exigencies. After 
four or five days' useless expectation, the harben 
seemed to submit, and when called to a client, de- 
clared to give in. But fency the horror of all Nan- 
cy when these good provincials beheld each other, 
only one side shaved, the other remaining in its nn- 
cultivated sUte, unles* the higher fere was agreed 
to 1 Such is t* r affairs now, and the future 

Parliament only will know how the great question 
has been settled. 

From Paris to Ke}\f, a journey of 58S miles, is 
performed in ten hours ; from Keh! to Carlsruhe, 18 
miles, in three hours and a half, and fourteen stop- 
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paices. Heidelberg; U a yery nice liule town in day- 
light : at night it is rather dark for two reasons : first, 
becaose there is a disUnce of ha1f-a-roi1e between 
two lanterns, and second, becaose lighting those 
lanterns is considered a loxarr left to snch corrupted 
towns as Paris or London, bnt irreconcilable with 
the simpliHtj and moral character of yarioas Ger- 
man citisens who go home to their supper at sunset, 
and, not going oat at night, want no lights.-* 

Tonrs in yirtoe and darkness, I#oi7i8 Ekobl. 

Opera wiihoat Snbwntioa from the Herald. 

[lBTTBR ho. II.] 

To the Editor of Om Herald, 

Dbak Sir. — Haying repalsed joar attack on the 
new artists engaged by me for the forthcoming sea- 
son, yoa haye taken a week to search for a new base 
of operations ; and now, haying intrenched yoarself 
behind the walls of a "contemplated new opera 
houe,*' yon open yonr masked batteries, not daring 
to attack me in open field. Yoa sabstitate the Em- 
peror of Russia for the editor of The Herald, and 
the imperial intendant of musical matterrs in St. 
PetersbuiY for your humble senrant. 

You inform the public that the Emperor of Bussia 
has withdrawn his subyention from the manager of 
the opera at St. Petersburg, who, yon say, is probably 
nothing more than "a German adventurer.'^ This 
is a y«py prettjr piece of news ; it lacks, however, 
one great essendal truth. The Emperor of Russia 
has not withdrawn his subvention from the opera of 
St. Petersburg, which will go on as before, nor is the 
impresario there a German or a Scotch adventurer, 
but a Prince of the Russian Empire, General in the 
Russian army, and a man of such power that be 
would probably, in a similar case, have sent you to 
Siberia (without much regret on the part of the pub- 
lic) for your insolence in prejudging perrons whom 
jou admit yon have' never neard. 

As to your paltry attempt to injure my business 
because I determined to carry on die opera without 
advice or assisunce from the petticoat qovemment of 
Tke Herald, I will m return do good for evil, and in- 
form you that it is not St. Petersburg, but Moscow, 
where the opera, after a three years* trial, is to be 
abandoned ; not, however, for want of a subyention, 
but from the difficulty, even with the Emperor's sub- 
yention, of finding, now-a-days good singers. After 
you have heard my opera company for next season, 
yon will probably be obliged to conf^ that the bnsi* 
Bess tact and musical knowledge of a New York 
opera manager can accomplish more than the subven- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia. Why will you not, 
then, help the Emperor of Russia out of his difficul- 
ty, by sending those surplus managers and singers 
under your paternal care to Moscow, instead of let- 
ting them run Kkmo in the streets of New Yoik. 1 

Your story about St. Petersburg being incorrect, 
tho parallel you attempt to draw cannot apply to the 
present operatic situation in New York ; but I am 
willing to give yon the benefit of your fiction. 

I am, therefore, to understand that you withdraw 
your subvention from the New Yoit opera I This is 
really a terrible blow for the manager ! for the opera I 
for the public ! and for the proprietors of the Acade- 
my ! 1 As a matter of course the opera, witJumt The 
Heraid'e eubveniion, is a preposterous idea ! ! 1 As 
impossible to succeed in New York without Tke Her- 
aid aM in Sl Petersburg without the Emperor 1 These 
are the ideas which The Herald tries to disseminate. 
Let us now calmly investigate the items of The Her- 
ald's subvention. They are as fbllows : 

1ft. n« HkraU ddKtu to ink* a prhratt pro«r«nlam 
box. fcrlO panons, vhleh, at tLa nH of $25 par 
nigbt Cor aboat 80 nlchU in tha jaar, would brinr 
to tlM maiMger $2,000 

Sd. To 10 of tho iMot reMrt«d mta ftnr " 3?U HtmW$ 

«Hf;» $2 pornlght— 80 nights 1,000 

81. Kxtia oMts and admlalona fcr matin^et, and Ibr 

Brooklyn, fre., fay 600 

4lh. AdvertiriQC and printing, at donblo that eharaed 
by any othor establtehment In Now Tortc, my 680O 
p«r wmk for about 26 woeki 7,500 

5th. For blaek mmO to reportora. roving diplomata, fto ; 
for b«lng foffoed to givo omploymont to penons not 
wanted; for ailk and Tolvot dtMset borrowed from 
tbo tboatrtoal wardrobe and not rotnmed ; for ex- 
tra advortlMmonta in 2)b« TUtp BitL and other like 
Buperfloielot 8,000 

l^otal ; $14,700 

These are only the direct contributions, or svlmen' 
tione, u The Hmld more properly calls them . Add 
to this the indirect contributions in the shape of inter- 
fbrences from The HeraUTa petticoat government, 
with ordere that snch and such artist shall be en- 
gaged, though utterly useless, and such other dis- 
missed, though absolutely necessary ; that Traviata 
should be given in preference to Robert le Diable, to 
the prejudice of the treasury ; beside other vexatious 
demands of this character, and we shall find that The 
Herald'e subvention /n>iii the opera will not be less 
than $20,000 per annum. 



The Herald therefore costs the managers, directly 
anh indirectly, mare than the entire rent of die Acad- 
my of Mutic. 

Is it then astonishing that the Opera could not 
flourish when The Herald swallowed up double its 
earnings t Is it strange that all the other managere 
who bent their knees before the " Juno " of the 
would-be-thunderer of Nassau St., have utterly failed* 
I shall, therefore, in future do without The Herald'e 
subvention, bdieving that one Prima Donna more and 
one Herald lee$ will be more to the taste of the pat- 
rons of the Opera. 

Let me say a few words about ** the contemplated 
new opera house." You know as much about this as 
you admit yon know about the new artists engaged 
lor next season ; as much as you know about the St. 
Petenburg opera ; and just as much as von usually 
know about things pertaining to art. tt would be 
unjust to take advantage of an ignorant adversary. 
I will therefore inform you that the more you puff 
and herald "the contemplated new opera boose" ^e 
more, perhaps you are "grinding my own axe." 

In conclusion, if you are still without information 
in reference to the new artists engaged for next sea- 
son, and are desirous to know something of them, I 
should recommend you to pay 40 cents currency, and 
go, on their first appearance, to the amphitheatre of 
the Academy, and you will obtain all the informarion 
you require. Yonrs truly, Max Mabetzek. 

Staten Itland, Ang. 21. 

London. 

The Opera, at both houses, came to a close, as 
usual, with the month of July, and was followed, as 
usual, by Alfred Mellon's promenade concerts in the 
Covent Garden Theatre. The opera season is sum- 
med up as follows. 

RoTAL Italiav. We copy from the Times of 
July 31. 

The operas performed in the course of the season 
haye been, successively, Faiut e Marqherita, U TVova- 
tore, Guillaume Tdl, Le Prophkte, Un BaUo in Mas' 
chera, Rigoldto, L'EtoiU du Nord, Martha, 11 Bar- 
hiete^ L'Elieir (TAmofe, La Sonnavibula, Don Giovan- 
ni, Linda di Chamouni, Les Huguenots, Norma, La 
Favorita, Don Pcuquale, and Z/'i(]^ioaiiis— besides the 
flrat act of La Traviata on the occasion of Mile. 
Patti's benefit The three grand French operas of 
Meyerbeer — thanks to Messrs. Costa, Beverley, and 
Harris — exhibited all their pristine scenic, specta- 
cular, and orchestral pomp. A new interest was ad- 
ded to the ProphHe by the fact of'Signor Mario re- 
suming the part of Jean of Leyden— his own exclu- 
sive property in 1849 ; while the deserved and always 
increasing popularity of Mile. Pauline Lucca helped 
materially to sustain the vogue of the Huguenots. The 
loss of M. Faure was undoubtedly felt in L'EtoUe du 
Nord, although* Signor Attri was an extremely intel- 
ligent substitute. But Signer Attri in comparison 
with M. Faure stood much in the same light as M. 
Faure in comparison with Herr Formes, who firat 
tooV the part, ten yean ago. The most admired 
woiR of the fortunate M. Gounod enjoyed a fresh 
reign of popularity, not only on account of the pi- 
qnant, original, and charming Margaret of Mile, 
l/ucca (who supplanted Mile. Berini ), but on account 
of Signor Mario's Faost, an impersonation not to be 
excelled, and the extraordinary meriu of which 
were never perhaps so vividly declared as at the last 
of the many representations of the opera, when asso- 
ciation with Mile. Patti, the Margaret of Margarets, 
seemingly inspired Signor Mario with more than or- 
dinary enthnsiasm and thus contributed to what was 
the most remarkable performance of the season. 
Linda di Chamouni gave Mile. Adelina Patti a rare 
chance of determining how true (renins may enliven 
the dullest of operas, while Don Pasquale (one of the 
liveliest of operas), afforded a new and favorable oc- 
casion for Signor Ronconi to exhibit bis singular 
yersatillty. Indeed, some of the old pieces — such as 
// Bctrbiere, Don Pasquale, and L'Elisir d*Amore, 
where Mile. Patti, Signor Mario, and Signor Hon- 
coni (admirably supported in the last two by M. Gas- 
sier) could be seen together— have proved the most 
delightful of the repertory. Don Giovanni has been 
fre<^uently if not very efficiently represented ; and 
Guillaume Tell, the gorgeous masterwork of Bosstni, 
was again one of the chief attractions of the early 
season. In this as in other operas — Rigoletio, Linda, 
and the Africaine — Signor Graxiani has desperately 
striven to assert his histrionc talent, to show, in fact, 
that he is not only possessed of a superb barytone 
voice, but of dramatic power. Nevertheless, in 



spite of his earnest and praiseworthy endeavors, "II 
balen del suo sorriso" remains, and is likely to re- 
main, his "capo d'opera.** The music of Verdi has 
been this year in less request than usual ; Bellini baa 
only spoken through the eloquent tones of Mile. 
Patti's Amina, and the truly ^thetie and womanly 
Norma of Madame Galletti ; Rossini's most musical 
voice has only been heard in the glowing sfrains of 
the Swiss patriot and the livlier melodies of the 
Spanish barber; while Auber, the most tuneful of 
French musicians, has been altogether silent. Never- 
theless, the production with becommg splendor of the 
latest opera hj the composer of Robert, the Hugue- 
nots, ^ePropkke, the Etoile du Nord, and Dinorah^ 
the long and eagerly .anticipated Africaine— irsA 
enough to impart a special interest to the season 
1865, and to render it memorable, even had the pro- 
gramme offered no other point of attraction. 



Hsa Majesty's. The Ttmet, Aug. 7, says : 

The theatre opened on the 29th of April, with La 
Sonnambula, in which Miss Laura Harris, from the 
United States, made her first appearance on the En- 
glish stage. The extreme youth of the American 
Amina, combined with her nnafiected demeanor, pre- 
disposed the audience in her behalf, and while timid- 
ity very sensibly detracted from the effect of her 
performance, she did quite enough to show the pos- 
session of a voice which, if deficient in power and 
volume, was, nevertheless, of rare compass in the 
higher register. With Miss Harris were associated 
Signor Carrion, of whom we have spoken ; our ad- 
mirable barytone, Mr. Santloy, of whom it is unneces- 
sary to speak ; Mile. Redi, a serviceable "comprima- 
(also a newcomer,) ; and Signor Bossi. The 
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Sonnambula was followed by Dtcrena Borgia, in 
which that universal favorite. Mile. Titiens, made her 
first appearance, the other parts being sustained by 
Signor Carrion, Mile. Beitelheim, the vivacious coih 
tralto from Vienna, already known to habitual fre- 
quentera of Her Majesty's Theatre, and Mr. Sunt- 
ley. In Norma, the inevitable se<^uel. Mile. Titiens 
was ably supported by Madame Smico (Adalgisa), 
Signor Marcello Junca (Oroveso), and Signor Car- 
rion (Pollio). 

But these hackneyed operas, together with another 
— // Trovoforis— even more hackneyed, to swell out 
th« list, did not throw much lustre on the earlier sub- 
scription nights, and prospects looked anything bnt 
bright. On the 12th of May, however, a new star 
arose, and speedily riveted the public gaze. Mile. li- 
ma de Murska's first appearance caused much the 
same kind of impression, as the first appearance of 
Mile. Adelina Patti, at the Royal Italian Opera, four 
ycara previously. Something fresh and startling was 
at once recognized, and the grraphic portrayal of the 
mad scene in lAtda di Lammermoor became a town 
talk. Mile, de Murska's second performance con- 
firmed tfie opinion elicited by her first. An entirely 
original artist was acknowledgfed, with voice, ap 
pearance, dramatic genius — everything, in short, m 
her favor. That practised connoisseurs, less easily 
moved to raptures, should criticize the singing of 
Mile, de Murska and protest that she had yet much 
to acouire before she could rank with thoroughly ac- 
complished mistresses of her art, was quite natural. 
But though their criticism was unquestionably just, 
it in no way abated the excitement of the general 
public, who, rarely critical, are disposed to give way 
unconditionally to their feelings, and blindly to wor- 
ship that in which severer judges are often disposed 
to admit at best extraordinary endowments united to 
extraordinary promise. However, argue as we may. 
Mile. lima de Murska took the audience "by 
storm," and her success was unqualified. She was 
but gloomily matched with an Edgardo, in M. 
Jonlain — a new tenor, as inferior in eyery respect to 
Signor Carrion as the latter to Signor Giuglini. In 
revenge, Mr. Santley, who played Enrico, brother of 
Lucia, made ample atonement for the deficiencies of 
her loyer. 

The revival of Fideiio followed quickly upon, and 
substantially propped up, the new success. We 
need not dwell upon the superlative merits of the 
Leonora of Mile. Titiens, nor upon the qualities that 
fairly distinguish the Marcellina of Madame Sinloo, 
the Rocco of Signor Junca, the Florestan of Dr. 
Gunz, and the Pisarro of Mr. Santley* 

Mile, de Murska's third part was Amina. In the 
bedroom scene she roused her audience to a pitch of 
enthnsiasm scarcely less inflammatory than that 
which attended her 'celebrated scene in Lucia, Her 
position was, by this third essay, so firmly main- 
tained, that to the end of the season her attraction 
remained unimpaired. In the sameo|>ere Signor 
Gardoni, always and deservedly a favorite, took the 
part of Elvino, and Mr. Santley that of the Count 

The firat perfbrmance in this country— and the 
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flnt performance in any ooantry, to Italian words 
with accompanying? recitatiye— of Chembini's grand 
tragic opera Medea, will, perhaps, even more em- 
phatically than the strance apparition of the new 
Lucia, canse the season 1865 to be remembered as 
one of the most notable in the annals of Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre. This took place on the 6th of Jane, 
with a saccess that — hyperbole apart — may be pro- 
nonnced triomphant. 

The perennial Bar&iVe, a masterpiece of another 
calibre, brought back that admirable vocalist, and, 
in every sense, true artist, Madame Trebelli, whose 
Rosina, judi^ed from the point of view of the music, 
is the most legitimate, because the most nearly ap- 
proachine the composer's ideal, now on the statre. 
The performance was further remarkable for the Dr. 
Bartolo of Signor Scalene, unquestionably the ra- 
ciest and the best since the Bartolo of Lablache. A 
very indifferent Figaro, in Signor Zacchi, and a very 
indifferent Basilio counterbalanced in a great degree 
these excellent points ; but such tuneful and exhil- 
arating music can hardly, under any conditions, 
sound dull. The Huguenots came next — with Mile. 
Titiens and Mile, de Murska as Valentine and Mar- 
guerite de Valois. Of the fimt we need say nothing. 
Mile. Murska proved herself able to execute with 
brilliant facility the bravura music which the compo- 
ser has assigned to the Queen. The two chief 
characters, indeed, were perfectly filled. The cast 
was further strengthened by Mile. Trebelli, whoso 
XJrhain has now no equal. 

Meanwhile, Linda, Lucia, La Sonnamhda, and 
Medea were alternately repeated, preliminary to 
another great revival—// Fluuto Magico, which had 
not been heard in London since 1852 (at Covent Gar- 
den). The romantic opera of Moaart — produced 
on Thursday, July 6 — was again a credit to the the- 
atre. The performance, however, behind the lamps, 
was 'chiefly remarkable for Mr. Santley's admirable 
singing in the character of Papageno, and for the 
surprising execution of the two great and difficult 
airs of AstraAammante, Queen of Night, by Mile, 
lima de Murska, who through this display won the 
sympathies of all the musicians, as already she had 
won the sympathies of all the amateurs. Madame 
Harriers- Wippem, who last year had made so good 
an impression as Alice in Robert h Diabfe, was Fa- 
mina; Dr. Gonz, Tamino. Sarastro was under- 
taken by another new German bass — Herr Wolrath ; 
and Papagcna by Madame Sinico. The first two 
were more than acceptable ; the last admirable. 

Dn BaUo in Mcuchera — with Madame Harriers- 
Wippem as Amelia, Mile. Trebelli as Ulrica, Mile. 
Sarolto as the Page, Signor Carrion as Riccardo, 
and Mr. Santley as Renato, and Semiramide — with 
Mile. Titiens, Mile. Trebelli, and Signor Agnese, as 
Semiramide, Arsace, and Assur, have been too re- 
cently described to make further mention of them 
necessary. Nor is it reouisite to say more than that 
the operas played on tne extra nights, at reduced 
charges were Faust, Lucrtzia Borgia, and Robert U 
Diable. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that of the 
operas positively promised by the manager in his 

SrospectuB all were given with the exception of Le 
7ozze di Figaro and Tannk&user, 

The Orchestra dissents from the general admira- 
tion of one of the young debutantes : 

Miss Laura Harris has not proved invaluable in 
tervice ; bat then nature never intended her for a 
prima donna. There has been a general disposition 
on the part of the press to excuse her forthcomings 
on the score of youth ; but we think Miss Harris suf- 
ficiently matured to make her inefficiency chronic. 
She is not actaally an infant, though she looks and 
sings like one ; her formation is sncn that the lapse of 
ten or twenty years will scarcely alter. If we seri- 
ously believed that Miss Laura Harris would grow out 
of her incapacity, we should only advise her to grow 
as fast as she could and return when she was devel- 
oped ; but we fear she is now as old as she will ever 
care to be, and that advance of years will not bring 
advance of merit. Prime donne are not port-wine 
that they should always improve by keeping ; and 
we do not think either a sea-voyage or cellarage 
would ever benefit the American young lady. 



Mr. Mellon's first "Classical Night" was celebra- 
ted on Thursday, when the whole of the first part 
was devoted to the music of Mendelssohn. The pro- 
gramme included the Meerestille overture, the march 
fVom Athaliah, the first pianoforte concerto (Mile. 
Krebs), the "First Violet'' CMlIe. Liebhardt).* with 
the overture and instrumental music to A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. It was a splendid concert. The 
march from Athaliah, Bottom's march and the "First 
Voilet" were encored. 
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BOSTON. SEPT. Q, 1865. 

ITew Miuio. 

Music is taking her aiesta. The concert rooms 
are silent, and we have some months to wait for 
opera, oratorio, symphony and chamber music. 
Meanwhile in other ways there is no suspension 
of musical activity. The love of music, the de- 
sire for culture, the study and practice of the 
inspiring works of great composers, (to say noth- 
ing of the vast magazinery of music of mere fash- 
ion) which was stimulated by the hearing of good 
music in the concerts, still lives on and works on, 
with more or less enterprise and constancy, in 
private. And a fair measure of this sort of ac- 
tivity, a guage of its depth and earnestness, an 
open confession of its spirit, taste and general 
direction, multifarious to be sare,is found by look- 
ing into the new lists and announcements of the 
music publishers. Let us consult these signs a 
little, looking, in the first place, for what is first 
in order of intrinsic value: let us see what really 
valuable music is finding publishers among us 
just now for the first time. Of course, the end- 
less multiplication and diffusion of all sorts of a^ 
captandunij fashionable, light, showy, popular 
sheet music, and popular collections in books with 
fancy titles, " gems,'* and " lyres " and " silver 
chords" "showers," "shawms," &c. always goes on; 
even the war could not stop it, while it created 
an immense business besides out of the demand 
for national and patriotic choruses and songs and 
marches. The mechanical makers and re shapers 
of music are always busy ; it is not ideas, it is not 
inspiration they require ; it is only an occasion, 
a taking title, a market, and some convenient 
composition to imitate, steal from, or travesty and 
torture to the huge delight of the little worlds in 
which they pass for geniuses. Each fashionable 
opera has to be ground up into fantasias, as well 
as ground out on barrel organs. 

But with all this we have nothing to do at 
present ; we are looking, among the new publica- 
tions, for encouraging signs of a mpre advanced 
culture and a higher interest in music. And we 
are soon gratifiecL If for a number of years past 
there has been a falling'off in the disposition of 
our publishers to bring ont standard classical 
works, the better spirit seems to be reviving now. 
Let us call attention to a few of the good things 
recently completed or in progress. 

1. Cuopnr. Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
(our publishers), not content with having already 
issued such a nice edition of all the Mazourkas 
and Waltzes of this rare poet of the Piano— and 
this means that the admirers, the students and 
players of Chopin are not content, for your live 
music publisher has always a shrewd eye to what 
will sell — are now rapidly engraving and bring- 
ing oat all the Polonaises and all the Nocturnes ; 
80 that we shall soon have quite a complete libra, 
ry of all the more practicable Chopin creations- 
\xi our own cheap American editions, very desira- 
ble while foreign music is only to be had here at 
twice or thrice the European price. Of the 
Polonaises there already lie before us the splendid 
and impassioned one in C-sharp minor, op. 26, 
No. 1 ; No. 2 of the same opus^ in E-fiat minor, 
plaintive, heroic, patriotic, full of Polish fire and 



chivalry; Op. 40, No. 1, in A major, trumpef- 
toned, full of brio, dash and energy ; and No. 2, 
in C-minor, mystical and dreamy. Read what 
Liszt says of the Polonaise and of these Polon- 
aises in his finely appreciative "Life of Chopin." 
We may remark that Ditson's list includes three 
more Polonaises than are named in the Leipzig 
Catalogue Themaiique of Chopin, unless that has 
been enlarged since 1852. Of the Nocturnes, 
four also are already out, the two respectively of 
op. 87 and op. 56. Thoughtful, delicate, imagi- 
native, charming compositions they are. The 
list will include nineteen Nocturnes, By the 
way, we would suggest a comparison with the 
very much simpler, but really graceful and poetic 
Nocturnes of John Field, who has the credit of 
originating this form of writing ; they were pub- 
lished by a Boston house some years ago. 

Verily, for a young musical country like this, 
the Ditson catalogue of classical piano mu«c 
counts up handsomely: — Mendelssohn's "Songs 
without Words"; Schumann's "Album"; 
Haydn's and Mozart's Sonatas ; and the two all- 
important inexhaustible fountains of pianoforte 
wisdom and inspiration, musical gospels for all 
time, the "Well-tempered Clavichord" of Bach, 
and the Sonatas of Beethoven. It is surely 
a good sign that the demand for these keeps in- 
creasing. Innumerable are the editions of the 
Sonatas in Germany, France, England, and al- 
ready we have two in Boston. That of Ditson, 
complete some dozen years ago, has recently been 
critically revised and conformed to the new 
Breitkopf and Hartel edition, which is the final 
standard. The other one referred to is in pro- 
gress with a Boston house distinguished for the 
neatness and accuracy of its engraving. 

2. Before leaving the subject of piano-forte 
music, we must allude to a very important work, 
or series of works, which we have just had great 
satisfaction in examining and hope to find a last- 
ing rich resource in studying. It is an educa- 
tional work, but made up from the pure, sterling 
classics of the art It is published in Leipzig 
and New York by J. Schuberth k Co., (at pres- 
ent only with German text and titles), and is 
called " CUtssische Hochschule flLr Pianiaien, re- 
digirt von Louis Koehler " (Kohler's Classical 
High School for Pianists). It is a formidable 
work, a mass of material for practice all of the 
most solid and enduring stuflT. In twenty num- 
bers, each a ccihier of some twenty pages, is given 
a series of exercises, to be taken in their order, 
Buflicient for several years' study, and wholly from 
the best works of Cramer, Clemen ti, Scarlatti, 
Handel and Sebastian Bach. In an excellent 
preface, explaining the rationale of his order and 
selection, Kdhler maintains that the true founda- 
tion of all solid pianism rests on the study of just 
these old masters ; know these, have them at 
heart, by heart and at your fingers' ends, and the 
whole glorious world of Beethoven, Chopin and 
all the rest is open to you to march in. The 
selections from each master are introduced with 
a brief biographical notice, and judicious bints 
about the character and mode of playing each 
piece, or practising each lesson. 

Cramer's Etudes^ it is needless to say, are 
among the most admirable exercises ever writ- 
ten for the student ; each aims at the mastering 
of some mechanical point, and yet they are not 
mechanical, they are true tone poems, deep in 
feeling, exquisite in grace, various in mood, 
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channing the student away from what is frivo- 
lous and giving him a taste of what is deep and 
true in music. Thirty of the best of these are 
given, all carefully fingered ; no one can learn 
them and readily forget or cease to love them. 

Clementi is represented by 24 studies from 
his best work, the GraduM ad Pamassum. In 
these the technical side is more prominent, in 
some it is all in all, and therefore we may quer 
tion whether the natural order would not have 
been Clement! and then Cramer. But this is 
left to the discretion of pupil and teacher, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. 

DoMiNico Scarlatti. Here we go back to 
something a century older, to a simpler practice 
in the fugue form before trying to fathom its 
great masters, and to that naive, graceful, less 
profound, less developed, but quite enjoyable 
Italian clavecin music, and in which the rudi- 
ments of the modem Rondo and Sonata are dis- 
cerned. These twelve selections are all called 
Sonatas, or else Fugues. The latter are curious, 
ingenious, clear and graceful, — not much more. 
The so-called ''KaUen Fuge" (Cat Fugue), the 
theme of which is said to have been furnished by 

his cat running over the key-board of his instru- 
ment, is the best. In the little Sonata pieces 
there are quaint and happy movements. One, 
called "Concert Sonata,'* Prextwsino, in A ma- 
jor, has been often played in concerts by Liszt, 
Clara Schumann and others, and with not a little 
effect 

Handel. Something considerably deeper 
and larger. First come lb Preludef, Variations 
(including of course the "Harmonious Black- 
smith") Fantafiax, Gigue.^, AUemandes, &c., tak- 
en from his Suites de Pieces. Thftn follow a 
dosen Fugues, some of his best, some broad and 
solemn, some humorous, and ending with his 
grandest one, in which he comes very near to 
Bach, that in £ minor, the subject of which 
announces itself so positively in three strong calls 
upon the fifth of the key. There is also among 
them a fugue on the same subject with the chorus 
in Israel: "Thev loathed to drink.** 

" Deeper and deeper still.** Bach occupies 
the remaining "undivided half** of the whole 
series. And the editor jrives us a good essay on 
the educational uses of Bach's Piano works, with 
explanations of his forms, &c. First he draws 
larg«>ly from his li);hter forms, so endless in va- 
riety, beginning with the easier little Preludes, 
Inventions, Dance pieces, &c., for two and three 
voices, — 24 of them ; these initiate the student at 
once into strict ;)arf writing, familiarize him with 
the polyphonic style,in which each part is a respon- 
sible individuality, a melody as much as the upper 
or soprano part ; here lies the soul, the secret of 
all noeical consistency and charm that never 
palls. Then we are taken a stage further, and 
set to studying his so-called little Symphonies (or 
"three-part inventions,*]) his Fantasias, Suites, 
Concertos^ &c., including the famous "Italian 
Concerto," the fiery Fantasie in C minor, and the 
wonderful Chromatic Fantasie, so rich in chonls 
that one might think it came afVer Beethoven 
and Chopin. Endless variety, felicity and beau- 
ty in these little things. Then we have an essay 
on the Fugue, an introduction to Bach*s Fugues, 
and then a liberal selection from the Fugues 
themselves, namely one half of the 48 fugues in 
the " Well-tempered Clavichord," the greatest 
and tlie finest ever achieved in this line, fugues 
in which science has become fluent mother tongue 
and is forgotten in the poetic meaning it sub- 
serves. The editor is right in maintaining that 
these works never can be too much studied ; 
whoso is perfectly at home with them sits at the 
very heart and centre of the whole world of mu- 
sic. But it is not enough to know them mechani- 
cally. 

The last two numbers of the Hochschule con- 
tain several "hitherto unprinted works of Bach,** 



namely : two Fugues, a Phantasie in C minor, 
four " Choral-vorspiele *' or fantasias on the 
groundwork of some Choral heard intermittent- 
ly (such as Mr. Paine plays on the organ) ; and 
finally an arrangement for four hands of the great 
Passacaglia in C minor and the great Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor ; — quite a help 
will these last be to (hose who like to hear them 
played on our Great Organ. 

The text relatin$r to all these works and authors 
is in German. We are glad to hear that Messrs. 
Schuberth & Co., propose to issue it also in Eng- 
lish. — This is a School, of course, for more ad- 
vanced and earnest scholars. Kohler is also a 
prolific author of easier and earlier courses of 
exercises, many of which have been reprinted by 
Ditson. 

3. Franz ahd Scbumanv. The songs of Hob- 

ert Franz are taking a deep hold among refined mu- 
siclovers in this country. Especially in Boston the 
vogue they have acquired is quite remarkable. Be- 
fore they were heard, scarcely at all, in concert rooms 
in Germany, and while they were only known there 
in the circle of the composer's friends and by here 
and there a few in other cities, here (thanks to Mr. 
Dresel) they had become the choice delight of music 
parties, sung by smateurs and mach imported from 
abroad, and (thanks to Mr. KrcisRmann) have been 
frequent and welcome visitors of the concert room. 
So much in demand are they, that several of our 
publishers have issued collections of the simpler and 
more practicable ones, which have sold larizrely. And 
now Mesffrs. Ditson & Co. are preparing a much 
lanrer collection of them for the presn, which will in« 
dude a dozen or more new ones, with careful En- 
glish versions of the words (true little poems, most 
of them, which may not be trifled with) made ex* 
pressly. Such "gems" of sonp as *'l)ie Hatrende/* 
"Eristpehmmen," "Des Mondea Albifd," &c., will 
figure in the list. SironItaneou«ly with these, or im- 
mediately after, will come a similar collection of the 
songs of Robert Schumann ; so that our singers will 
be rich in song. — More in due time. 

4. Massbb. We have only room to mention now, 
that the same publishers have, within the year. tsRued 
a large number of the popular Masses of Mozart 
and Hatdtt. and the two well-known Mnfsses by C. 
M. von Weber, following the Novello edition, 
vocal and piano score, io neat, convenient octavo 
form. 

5. Mbwdel88ohh'9 " St. Paul," the oratorio 
complete, in the same convenient form, (also by Dit> 
son), is one of the mo«it important sddittons to our 
treasury of easily accessible standard oratorio rouRic. 
There will be no excuse now for longer postponing 
the study and performance of Mendelssohn's other 
noble oratorio, on the part of our societies which 
have made "Elijah" almost a household word. In- 
deed we count this publication among the good 
omens for our next musical season, for we suspect it 
to mean that there is a demand for copien smong the 
members of some large Choral Society. The Pauhu 
is the work to which Mendelssohn was inspired by 
the Passions and Cantatas of Bach, and in which he 
most shows the influence of Bach. It holds at lea^tt 
equal raiik with Elijah, is what the Germans call 
AenhQrtig therewith, and is sure to win the musical 
heart of our people when once fairly, fully and re- 
peatedly brought out. We have waited too long for 
it. The Paulus will be a good stepping-stone to 
Bach ; we commend it therefore to our Handel and 
Haydn Society, trusting that, by the time they have 
learned the Paulus, they will be ready without fear 
to make a vigorous beginning upon Bach. The Mtig- 
nificat would be a good thing to begin with ; and we 
hope by another year to see that also (Robert Franz's 
masterly pianp score of it) in an American reprint. 

6. And this brings us to the right place for intro- 
ducing an extract from a letter showing where the 
few, who seek acquaintance with Bach's laxger sa- 
cred works, may Hnd them in a cheap, convenient, 
though not an American, edition : 

A popular "edition of Bach's master-pieces. 
Opera und Oralorien im Klavierauszuge mit Text von 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Cherubini," 
( Operas and oratonos in vocal score, with orchestra 
accompaniments arranged for Piano or Organ, of 
Bach,'Handf:l, &c. Q. F. Beters, Leipzig and Ber- 
lin.) Of Bach there are published the *'Passion ac- 
cording to Matthew;" the "Passion according to 
John r Christmas oratorio ; "High mass in B mi- 
nor ;" " Magnijicat in D." The first four cost each 
one thaler, or about 75 cents of our monev : the 
" Magnificat " costs a half thaler. These editions 



a^e in the same sty!e as Novello's octavo editions of 
Oratorios and Manses of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
&c., which is certainly the mo»t convenient post^ible 
shape for printing music as well as books intended 
for general popular use. The modern G cleff is 
used for all the vocal parts except the bass. This 
obviates a great difficulty hitherto felt by musical 
stndents. It was an immense labor to read in the 
ancient ecclesiastical cleflTs 4. 5. 6. or 8 parts handled 
in the powerful, independent manner of Bach. 
Every one who has tried it must confess this. And 
I leave out of account the grand and unequalled or- 
chestral accompaniments. The pianoforte or organ 
arrangement of the latter far surpasses Novello's ar- 
rangements, which are often paltry, intended for 
very poor playera. In Peters' edition the instru- 
mental parts are carried out with clearness and full- 
ness, making use of arpeggios and obligate pedals. 
Wherever such music can be sung a musician can 
easily be found to play such accompaniments. Here- 
in we certainly have a great improvement on No- 
vello's editions. Moreover when there is any ^u- 
liarity in the choice of instruments this is indicated 
in this arrangement. Novello does this in a less de- 
gree. In this direction all our piano-forte and organ 
transcriptions are verv faultly, thoagh in difllerent 
degrees. The instruments used should in some 
brief way be indicated, for on the organ and even the 
piano-forte we can imitate many orchestral instru- 
ments. 

The works now printed in cheap and popular 
style are among the few sublime manterpieces of mu- 
sical genius. The "High mass in B minor" is, like 
the Cologne Cathedral, the greatest, mightiest eflTort 
of Gothic art, unequalled in solemn magnificence, in 
intensity of deep, northern, religions feeling. Bach 
is a kindred spirit to Luther and Shakespeare, com* 
bining wonderfully intellect, imagination, and pas- 
sion. The "High Mass" is incomparably his sub- 
limest work. Nothing in Palestrina, JEandel or 
Beethoven equals the tremendons power, the thun- 
derstep, of the Sanntus and Credo. Next in rank 
we put the "Passion according to St Matthew." In 
the "mass" Bach shows himself in all the pride of 
his glorious strength. In the "Passion" he shows 
the sweet strength of Christian humility. In the for- 
mer the church triumphing, in the latter the church 
suffering. 

Third in order we rank the Magnijicat, No other 
composition of the kind will compare with it in 
splendor and eifecriveness. I would advise the young 
student beginning Bach, to purchase the High Mass 
and Magnijicat first, as being most brilliant and mod- 
em in style. 

Oratorios. — The Handel and Haydn Society 
have an excellent plan for the next season. It is to 
give at stated intervals, four oratorio performances, 
on a grand scale, with a chorus nearly as large as 
that of the Festival last May, say 600 voices, 
and an orchestra of doable their usual strength, 
the price of tickets being one dollar. In this 
series they propose to make a point of bring- 
ing out the "Israel in Egypt" for once in its 
completeness ; and besides the "Messiah" and the 
"Elijah," to revive perhaps the "Jepthah," or the 
"Judas MaccabsBus" of Handel, taking more time for 
the study of "St. Paul." We are sure such con- 
certs would be hailed with eagerness by as large a 
public as the Music Hall can hold, and we trust that 
nothing will defeat the execution of the plan, al- 
though the programme may be open to some modifi- 
cation. 
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Haretaak's Italian Bmsou atthaNawTork Aead- 
open on the 2&th. Of hit company the Tnb%m€ 



The three prime donne wfll be Signora Oaront Zueebt. Mln 
Clara L. Kellogf , and Blsnorina BomAmhIo. Slgnorlna Ortolan! 

la also engafed Siffoorina BoMlaaio Is an artlat In the very 

ftvahneaa of her youth, and is lald to poasMS a charm of fta- 
tnre and manner altofrether Irrealatlble. 8ha was a pupil of 
the Conplrratorto at Milan, where ahe obtained the flrtt priae. 
The Maeatro Petrella prepared her for the atafre and she was 
his Ikvorlte pupil. Her debut wan in Petiella's celebrated 
opera *'Ione/* In which her ancceas was ao complete that the 
aratlflad Hae»tro compomd fbr her a comic opera called ''II 
Foletto dl G«ily," or. the ««WUl-o'-the-Wlsp." Mr. Maretnk 
has secured the score of thia new opera, and will produce it 
early lo the seawn. 

TbetenorsareMaawlenl. Uaaslmlllanl, and a n&w Unar di 
Oraxia, SIgnor Irfra. He la well known in Italy, where, 
durinffaeareerof ten years, he has won an enviable reputa- 
tion, and since the production of ''Vaust" haa been racog- 
niaed aa the most competent representative of that chaiaeter, 

The contraltl are Hiss Adelaide Phllllpps and Signora Bine 
de RomI. Signer Bellini will resume the position he so ably 
filled laat year, and ArdavanI is also engaged. The new bassl 
are SIgnor Rorere, who was here some few years slooe with 
Madame Albonl, and was highly esteemed, and SIgnor Anto- 
nuccl, who has a fine European reputation, and who for the 
last two years has held a brilliant position in Paris, In con- 
nection with the most celebrated vocalists ctf the age. This is 
a most Important engagement, and makee the company far 
more complete than It was last year. To this remarkahla 
strength of bass singers will|probably be added Hermanns, the 
best basso of the late German Opera. 
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Chicago, Ano. 23. Masical life in our city seems 
to have been at a stand-still for the last year or so ; 
and to report to you the entertainments giren by 
trayelling tronpes or arti«ts would only be to repeat 
the ciorrespondence from other plaoes which they have 
▼isited. Within the last week, however, we have 
had some concerts which hare furthered the caose of 
masic in this city. 

Mr. MoBGAW, the organist, came here and gare 
two Organ concerts in two different charches. 
Messrs. Pilcher & Co., the organ builders of this 
city happened to haye an organ finished, designed 
for the first Unirersalist church (and a rory fine or- 
gan it is), which fact suggested the idea to put the 
same into the Opera House and give a series of con- 
certs. The enterprising agent of Mr. Morgan en- 
gaged an orchestra, telegraphed for C. Anschutz, 
and the result was three ooncerts which rank among 
the finest ever given here. Mr. Morgan's ability is 
well known in the East, and we are glad he undertook 
a journey West to plant the standard of good organ 
playing among ns. As a general thing, the man 
who pumps the swell pedal the liveliest, seems to be 
the man. Mr. M., with his complete mastery over 
bis instrument, however, produces the most diversi- 
fied effects, without forever treading the pumphandle; 
ftnd nothing but his reputation will save him from a 
suggestion or two from some of our "chnrch-music- 
committee-men," to give us a little more of the swell. 
His^selections, also, are very good, although we must 
confess his playing of Bach's fugues seems to lack 
that quiet self-possession and consequently does not 
create that satisfaction in the listener which I experi- 
enced from Mr. Padi's playing of the same cla^s of 
music. I do not think it best to give us Bach at the 
start in his grandest and most intricate compositions. 
There are many of his fugues which are easier to 
understand (and no doubt easier to play) than those 
performed by Mr. Morgan ; but I think he would 
gain the great end of an artist, that of a public in- 
structor, more surely by selecting the simple ones ; 
especially as he has plenty of other things at his fin- 
gers' ends wherewith to astonish the people and show 
them what he can do. 

But now for the Orchestra part of the ooncerts. 
The band is made up of thirty-two musicians, mostly 
members of our Philharmonic Orchestra, and under 
Anschutz's magic authority, quickly assumed the 
shape of, I will not say one of the greatest orches- 
tras in the world, as the phrase goes, but one of 
which we may well be proud. The performance of 
Wallace's Lorelaf Overture, at the opening of the 
second concert, created among those that have 
watched the progress of music in this outpost of 
civilisation the most agreeable surprise. Without 
meaning to detract one iota from the credit due to 
those who have worked hard and faithfully amongst 
OS to prepare the way for such results. the influence of 
that species of genius, "a musical eunduetor," has 
seldom been so brilliantly exemplified as in the case 
of our orchestra under Anschuts's direction. The 
selections were almost entirely new to Chicago audi- 
ences. Titl's Overture on National airs, the march 
from Spohr's "Consecration of Sounds," a magnifi- 
cent composition, Beethoven's Prometheut Over- 
ture and Marcb from the Rtuns of Athens, Hohn- 
stock's Overture on "Hail Columbia," &c., with the 
Oberon and the Finale of Beethoven's 5th Symphony, 
made up a rich treat for a midsummer's entertain- 
ment. Mr. Morgan played also a Duet for Violin 
and Piano with Mr. Lewis, our Violinist par excd- 
lence, while some vocal performances very creditably 
performed by some of oar home singers, pleasantly 
relieved the instrumental performances. Many 
thanks to our visitors, and may they soon favor us 
again with their presence. M. 



Blind Torn. 

Aurora, I^LiKOi8,i/ti/^30, 1865. — Mr. Editor: 
Just now there seems to be some sensation again 
about " Tom," the blind negro boy of Georgia. 
Tom was bom in Columbus, Ga., and was owned by 
Gen. Bethune. He is perfectly black, or rather what 
is called in the South a " dark negro," about five 
feet two or three inches high, and sixteen ytkn old. 
I have had the opportunity of seeing Tom several 
times within the last five years, and of satisfying my- 
self by repeated experiments as to what he could and 
what he could not do. A plain statement of what I 
have seen him do will not, I believe, be nninterest* 
ing to your readers. 

In 1861 " Tom " was advertised to give a concert 
in Macon, Georgia. It was announced that he would 
play the most difficult pieces of music after once 
hearing them, extemporize an accompaniment to any 
piece simidtaneoutily with, first hearing it, and a variety 
of other impossible feats. 

It was easy to conceive how a negro like him, with 
a remarkable ear for music, might be able to play 
any striking melody after once hearing ; but it was 
not easy for me to credit his ability to play any se- 
vere piano composition after only once hearing. My 
doubts on this point I intimated to his agent. He 
said ho could not be sure of what Tom would do, 
but would bet on him every time, and authorized me to 
try him. So at the concert I was prepared to play 
the fugue In B6. No. 21, from Bach's "Well-tempered 
Clavier." The. event proved that I was right in my 
doubt, for Tom did very well through the theme, 
and the second giving ont of the theme with the 
counter-subject, but when the third voice came in 
poor Tom broke down. Evidently there were more 
irons in the fire than he conld tend. Still he knocked 
on, hitting aright note now and then, especially when 
the subject came in the soprano voice ; and I have 
no doubt he would have played it after a 
few times hearing. I afterwards played him a sim- 
ple polka, then new and unpublished (by a friend), 
and he played it at once without difilculty. 

Some two years later I saw Tom in La Grange, 
Geo. Again I tried him with some compositions of 
ordinary ability which I am sure he had nefer heard, 
for they were original and not published, and he ac- 
quitted himself excellently well. I had the cnriosity 
to ask him if he remembered the Polka I had played 
him in MAeon two years before. He thought a mo- 
ment and then played it perfectly well. His master 
said he did not think Tom had played it before in the 
two years. Tom said he had not. I believed him, 
because it was an insignificant piece, while he has a 
fine repertoire of brilliant pieces. At this concert a 
ludicrous circumstance happened. An old Swiss 
cabinet-maker, much given to singing those curious 
songs of the Fatherland, which have the inimitable 
yodling choruses, was asked to sing for Tom. So 
he sang one. The words were French. Tom "tried 
it on." For a time all went well. But when he 
came to the refrain, which demands those sudden 

transitions from the natural to the falsetto tones, poor 
Tom was nowhere. His contortions and the anom- 
alous sounds to which he gave utterance produced 
such a ludicrous effect as I have never seen (or heard) 
surpassed. My sides were sore for three days after- 
wards. 

Tom is a wonder. The noticeable point, I think, 
is his wonderful memory of sound. Any sound he 
hears, he remembers. A speech in a foreign tongue 
will he readily recited by him after once hearing. He 
will hear a piece of music one day and not try to play 
it then, but several days after he will play it better 
than he would just after hearing. This shows that 
the impression comes otit plainer in his mind by 
meditation. He never forgets a piece he once hears ; 
nor the name of it, ^ given to him when he first 
hears the piece. He plays compositions by Ascher, 
Prudent, Thalberg, Gottschalk, &c. It will be an 
era to Tom when he first hears Gottschalk. Would 
that I might be there to see 1 If my readers shall go 
to hear him they will be glad I have written. 

W. S. B. Matthews. 
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DBSORIPTITB LIST OV THB 

Xi -A. O? E S X I^TJSIO- 
PablUhed brOllvcr Uls««ii it, €•• 

Vooal, with Piano Aooompanimenl. 
Lady Hildred. Song. Balfe, 50 

Tho ]ateDd of the Ikir lady, who liiia(|n«d that she 
would hav» no ooo fbralovor but somo iteonf , floreo 
knight, but flaallj mueh prefemd tho salt of tho 
footle wandering mliuCral, to woU told by tho pott, 
and flnoljr Intorprotod hj tho ooanpotar, who soenM to 
havo a speelal talont ftnr ihto Und of ploeo. 
The Golden Wedding Day. Song» 

Virginia Gabriel. 30 
A woU-wrlfcton long, which marrlod poopio an ad- 
vliod to parehMo and lay by, In ouo thoy ihonld uoo 
It on thoir flfUoth aanivmaiy . 
L' Africaine. Meyerbeer. 

Child of the Sun. (Air dn Sommeil.) SO 

Hours of Rapture. (O douse eztase.) 40 

Old eompoten, llko old poopio, an somowhat apt to 
draw npon th^ momorlet; and thoir mode of to^lay 
mnot neods malnd ono of Ifaoir masie ofycolorday. 
Tho "Air da Sommoil" to a kind of loUal^, wUh a 
r t wmbtonco to the Shadow Air of DInorah, and a Ism 
mMBvans that might havo bam inggMtod by SlBttor 
ones in Momrt*S ''Flaiito Maglso." It to, howavar, a 
vary plaasing song, and ono of tho moat attraefelvo la 
tho Optra. 

"0 dooeo aztaaa," to a bright "oathnctoatto'* ptoea, 
with brUltont maa near tho and. 
The Giri with the Waterfall. Ballad. F. Wilder, 90 
An anpratandiag UtUa aoog abont tho now fluhloa, 
whioh, vary Ukaly tha " boya » and **girb " would 
Uka to sing. 

InstromeiKial. 

Overture to L' Africaine. Four hands. Arr. by 

E, Wolff, 60 
A vary ag r ao abl a Inatmrnanlal duai. Nol difltoalt. 
Fantasia de Salon. L' Africaine. Op. 170. 

E. KaUrer, 75 
A rapid pomoal of tho nmalo of Moyocboar^ taat 
work prodaeaa tha Impreaalon, that thara to a great 
daal of Una hiatnunaDtatloB • la it. Kattanr haa 
worked up hto oiatariala akilflilly , and prodnaad a vary 
muiiaal ikntaala, avfltolaatly brilUant, and qolla 
graoafyiil. Not aapaelaUy dlfBoolt . 
Memories of Home. BrinUy Bichards'. 60 

"If I eonid only play well enough to paitem Thal- 
baif *B 'Sweat homo,> I ahonld bo aatldled.*' Ihto, or 
tome almllar ajrelamation, to qolto oommon among 
leameri. as teaoharawlll teatuy. Tha above pleoo 
oonlaina varlationa on the same air, and to about one 
half as difflenlt aa Thalbaig'e oompoaltioii, whioh it. 
aomewhat reaemblee, and will thoreftira, bo a good 
and onooaraging leaaon Ibr pnpito. 

The Spinning Wheel. (La Filense.) 

Sidney Smith, 60 
Tho aoeompanhnent, and the '^OTnamaatatioa'* of 
tho melody, keep up the idea of a whirring wheel. A 
rapid, lively, pretty ploeo. 

Die Schonsten augen.(Brighest eyes.) W,Kruger. SO 
A aort of fkntaaia on tho veiy popular Garmali aoog 
of the above title. . Tory pretty. 

Bfarch Indienne. From " L' Africaine." 

B, Richards. 60 
A wild Arab mareh, whleh to ono of tiM marked 
ftatorea of the opera. 

Books. 

Ditsok'b Brass Bakd Music. For tvSl bands. 
On cards. Per set, $1.00 

Now to the time to revive yoar band or to gat up 
ono, if tho town is ao flhr behind the age aa not to poo- 
aaaa aneh aa organintton. Tbcae oonveolant aets 
oottlafai aaeh aWit fifty aire, ambiaeli^ all tho popn- 
lar tones a band needs Ibr common uio. Supply your> 
aelvea and b^;in tha iUl rehaanato. 



Mnaio BT Mail.— Mnsie to sent by mail, tha ezpanae being 
two oenta for every fonr onncee, or fraetion thereof, Pereona 
at a diatanoe will find the oonvoyaneo a aaving of time and 
ezpenee in obtatnlng enppUea. Books ean aiao bo aent at 
doabto thaae ratea. 
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Cleopatra. 

BT WILLIAM W. 8TORT. 
(from Blackwood*! Magaxhoe.) 

Here, Chamiian, take mj bracelet!, 

They bar with a purple staia 
Mj arms ; torn OTer my pillows— 

They are hot where I have lain : 
Open the lattice wider, 

A gaaxe on my boiom throw, 
And let me inhale the odora. 

That OTer the garden blow. 

I dreamed I was with my Antony, 

And in his arms I lay ; 
Ah, me I the Tision has Tanished — 

Its mnsic has died away. 
The flame and the perfnme have perished— 

As this spiced aromatic pastille 
That wound the blue smoke of its odor 

Is now bnt an ashy hill. 

Scatter npon me rose-leaTes, 

They oool me afker my sleep, 
And with sandal odors fiui me 

Till into my veins they creep ; 
Reach down the lute, and play me 

A melancholy tune. 
To rhyme with the dream that has Tanished, 

And the slumbering afternoon. 

There, drowsing in golden sunlight* 

Loiters the slow smooth Nile, 
Through slender papyri, that cover 

The sleeping crocodile. 
The lotus lolls on the water. 

And opens its heart of gold. 
And OTor its broad leaf-pavement 

NeTer a ripple is rolled. 
The twilight breese is too lacy 

Those feathery palms to waTe, 
And yon little cloud is as motioaleM 

As a stone aboTe a grave. 

Ah, me 1 this lifeless nature 

Oppresses my heart and brain 1 
Oh 1 Ibr a storm and thunder— 

For lightning and wild fierce rain 1 
Fling down that lute— I hate it I 

Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 

Till this sleeping world is stirred. 

Hark I to my Indian beauty— 

My cockatoo, creamy white. 
With roses under his feathers^ 

That flashes across the light 
Look 1 listen 1 as backward and forward 

To his hoop of gold he dings. 
How he trembles, with crest uplifted. 

And shrielu as he madly swings 1 
Oh, cockatoo, shriek for Antony 1 

Cry, "Come, my Iotc, come home 1" 
Shriek, "Antony I Antony 1 Antony !" 

Till he hears you eTen in Home. 

There— leaTO me, and take from my chamber 
That wretched Itttle gaaelle, 

With its bright black eyes so meaningless. 

And its silly tinkling bell 1 
Take him,— my nenres he Tezes — 

The thins without bkwd or brain,— 
Or, by the body of Isis, 

rif snap his thin neck in twafai 1 



Leave me to gaze at the landscape 

Mistily stretching away. 
When the afternoon's opaline tremors 

O'er the mountains quivering play; 
Till the fiercer splendor of sunset 

Pours from the west its fire. 
And melted, as in a crucible. 

Their earthly forms expire 1 
And the bald blear skull of the desert 

With glowing mountains is crowned. 
That burning like molten jewels 

Circle its temples round. 

I will lie and dream of the past- time, 

JSons of thought away, 
And through the junfsle of memory 

Loosen my fancy to play ; 
When a smooth and velvety tiger. 

Ribbed with yellow and black. 
Supple and cushion-footed 

I wandered^ where never the track 
Of a human creature had rustled 

The silence of mighty woods, 
And, fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 

I knew but the law of my moods. 
The elephant, trumpeting, started 

When he heard my footsteps near. 
And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 

In a yellow cloud of fear. 
1 sucked in the noontide splendor. 

Quivering along the glade. 
Or yawning, panting and dreaming. 

Basked in the tamarink shade. 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 

As the shadows of night came on. 
To brood in the trees' thick branches 

And the shadow of sleep was gone ; 
Then I roused, and roared in answer. 

And unsheathed fipom my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 

And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 

Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms-* 

How powerful he was and grand 1 
His yellow eyes flashed fieprely 

As he crouched and gaxed at me. 
And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 

Twitched curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seised me. 

With a wild triumphant cry. 
And we met, as two clouds in heavea 

When the thunders beforo them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 

For his love like his rage was rude ; 
And his tee h in the swelling folds of mj neck 

At times, in our play, draw blood. 

Often another suitor— 

For I was flexile and Aiir— 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 

While I lay ooochmg there. 
Till his blood was drained by the desert ; 

And,ruflled with4riumph and power. 
He licked me and lay beside me 

To breathe him a^vast half hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered. 

Where the antelopes «ame to drink ; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them. 

Ere they had time to shrink. 
We dnnk their blood and crashed them. 



And tore th<*m limb from limh. 
And the hunifricst lion doubted 
Ere he dietputed with him. 

That WHS a life to live for 1 

Not this weak humnn life, 
With it<i frivolous bloodless passions. 

Its poor and petty strife J 
Come to my armn, my hero, 

The shadows of twili|rht grow, 
And the tiger's ancient fierceness 

In my veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me ! 

Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior that storms a fortress I 

I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 

Ere we were women or men. 
When the tiger pasi^ions wore in us. 

And love as yon loved me then 1 



The Present State of Hniia 

(Oontinn«d frooi pag* 90. ) 

(TnumUtod for this Journal ftom Kan's <« Iffoslo of the 
NlnetMDCh Caotory.*') 

The same remark is equally true of a form of 
Art which has long been exclusively coanted, 
more pereistently than justly, with Chureh mnsie, 
— ^the Oratorio. One branch of it appeare^l in 
those solemn readings of the Goepel (on Good 
Friday and other Festivals) in recitative dia- 
logue, intermixed with singing by the choir and 
congregation. Theee, which reached their con- 

oiniate flower in Bach*a PaMtion aceording to 
St Matthew, did belong to the actual divine ser- 
vice, llie other branch, which Handel trana- 
ported from Italy to England, and raised it ap 
with his great power, never from the first be- 
longed to the religiona service, bat onlj availed 
itself, according to the propensity of that time, of 
incidenta in the old and new Testament^ for ar- 
tistic and partly for devotional effect; Partlj, I 
say. For in some of these oratorioe (Handel's 
**Meaiiah" for instance) the subject was exclu- 
sively religious ; bot in others (like **Jadas Mae- 
cahssu8,''^-SaiDson,"*'8anr) the sentiment of free- 
dom, heroism* love — as in the Bible itself— have 
found powerful expression and wide sympadij, 
so that t is diflicult to decide which chord ti- 
brates the strongest: that of devotion and wait- 
ing on the Lord, or that of human consdoosnesi 
of power and passion. For the constant refov- 
enceofthis self-snflioient feeling to the higher 
rule of God, according to the ruling sense of that 
bible-believing time, decides nothing; else we 
might reckon among derotional works the ** Al- 
exander's Feast** with iu utterlj vnezpeeted 
turn to Saint Cecilia. 

The tendency to the secular stood out decided* 
Ij in Haydn. He describes to vs in the first 
place the Creation : the praises of the angeb 
form the shining points, the biUical narratiTe the 
connecting thiead of the work : yet we feel our- 
selves all the time upon our eardi, Nature's own 
children in the midst of Nature. In <<The Seep 
son^ this direotioa baa become complete; m 
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blissful abandon the poet paints us the idyllic life 
of the country, the labors of the field^the chase «the 
vintage, love, the tranquillity and the terrors of 
Nature ; devotion also finds its expression as a 
natural moment in Q\ery human breast, but by 
no means as having the exclusive or principal 
prerogative. For distinction's sake, one may 
call this work and others of a similar direction 
(for example, among more recent works, Schu- 
mann's '^Paradise and the Peri") Cantatas ; it is 
all the same, the overstepping of the churchlike 
circle is decided ; even the later Oratorios which 
still adhere to biblical incidents or myths (like 
Schneider's **Last Judgment" and "Deluge"), or 
keep near to them (like Spohr's "Babylon," Hil- 
ler's Jerusalem") are foreign to that circle, and 
aim at artistic rather than ecclesiastical effect. 
Mendelssohn alone in his /'au/u.« has made Bach's 
oburch-like Oratorio his model ; and in his Elijah 
be has treated a piece of biblical history in the 
manner of that Handelian time, which the con- 
templation of the literal subject matter could still 
satisfy. His great imitative talent and his whole 
artistic importance have here too concealed from 
the eyes of the multitude, how far behind the 
original truth every imitation must remain ; to 
an age more strong in character and less sophis- 
ticated it will be clear what a falling off there is 
here from veracity, and how deeply the un verac- 
ity of the general standpoint of these now so 
highly lauded works has penetrated into their 
smallest details — and has indeed pervaded the 
whole present life of Art. 

Aa in creative art, so also in executive ; the 
aame tendency has wrought the same decided 
consequences. In the place of the church choirs, 
or overshadowing them, we have everywhere 
Singvereine (choral societies). The first one of 
importance was founded by Fasch in Berlin ; 
now, after half a century, there is not a little 
village without its Verein^ and not a middling- 
tized town which has not (thanks to German in- 
dividualism and passion for division) two or three 
of them; Berlin counts ten or twenty; every 
•inging teacher, every Cantor or organist tries, if 
possible, to form one. Church music, oratorios. 
Cantatas of all sorts and of all times, occasionally 
also opera music, furnish material for these 
"Academies ;" their direction is determined not 
merely by the spirit of the leader, but also by an 
inevitable regard to the capacity, the constancy 
and the-strength of will of the members ; and this 
consideration becomes still more controlling when 
the Societies of different towns unite in those 
'^Musical Festivals," which, beginning in Thurin- 
gia, have spread all over Germany. 

The strict school, the unity, the discipline of 
firmly established paid choirs cannot be expected 
of these free Vereins ; still less the steadfastness 
of end and character imparted to the old church 
choira by their very destination. This need not 
prevent our recognizing a mighty progress in 
their springing up. .They have given Art over 
to the people, although sometimes only through 
the iHMsession and the facilitated culture of more 
favored classes. They have drawn the people 
into actual cooperation ; and that is always worth 
the most to Man, always the most efficacious and 
most quickening, which he takes an active part 
in of hit own free will and inclination. What I 
bear, passes into my life, awakens and enriches 
it. What I sing, is my life, is the blooming of 
mj lonl ; in song its energy breaks forth, refresh* 



ing, elevating me and others. To this we have 
the testimony of composers, who oven in the cre- 
ation of instrumental works sing involuntarily ; 
Beethoven has been heard to sing excessively 
loud even in his 'deafness. That is what gives 
endurance for months of practico on the same 
work to choirs of amateurs, who so often come 
together unschooled and unskilled; — while on 
the other hand this constant practice makes them 
more acquainted with the work, and with the art 
in general, than any transient presentation by 
others. 

This is the wholesome side of the Sing-vereins; 
they have also the advantage, that their members 
have as a rule more of general culture, than was 
possible in church choirs and others of that na- 
ture. The latter were, and are, more ^k lied in 
a technically musical sense ; the former have 
more of cultured humanity and susceptibility. 
Nor is the other side entirely wanting. Want of 
technical skill makes one timid, shy of every dif- 
ficulty ; but in Art everything that is new, every 
instance of progress is doubly difficult, because 
the new thought brings necessarily a new form 
with it. Thus people once found Handel's vio- 
lins too hard ; Haydn's Quartets were called 
"Haydnish" hard [probably a pan on heidnixch^ 
heathenish] ; Mozart's Quartets were declared 
full of "errors of the press," while Don Jxian and 
Figaro were scolded about as being overloaded 
and difficult. So the Singvereins confine them- 
selves within the circle of the easy and familiar, 
robbing themselves and their listening friends 
("kindness becomes a bore") of what is refresh- 
ing, strengthening and conducive to progress. 
To the composer it becomes in a certain manner 
a condition of his recognition, that he adapt him- 
self to the level of the weaker ones and write 
such things as they have been accustomed to sing. 
This is incompatible with progress, truth and in- 
dividuality, those prime conditions of all genuine 
Art. The field of Art becomes a worldly resource, 
a seat of Philistinism, or at the best a stronghold 
for some sort of mannerism or one-sided tendency. 
In this way a wide circle formed itself a decade 
or two since about Frederic Schneider, and now 
in the same way about Mendelssohn. 



Next to Church Music, in wealth of means and 
effect, stands the Opera. 

The Opera must be an actual drama, a stage 
piece, since its persons move and act before us 
bodily. Of this first condition of its natnre those 
who are the most musically cultivated cannot but 
be mindful. They must be fully conscious of the 
dramatic nature of all higher musical develop- 
ment; in the characteristic carrying out of one 
voice in its relation to another in every duet, in 
every sterling Sonata, in every Quartet, they 
recognize a really dramatic conversation ; the 
parts to them are ideal personalities, signalizing 
and asserting themselves, now in opposition, now 
in union with others. In this sen!« every Quar- 
tet of Haydn, every Symphony of Beethoven is 
a drama ; and the operas of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven are dramatic beyond all others. 

But all this, precious as it is, does not yet fulfil 
that first condition. The men themselves who 
tread the opera stage must move before us life- 
like, characteristic, true, according to their char- 
acters, passions and actions ; the drama itself, in 
all its presuppositions, movements and unfoldings, 
must become truth and reality, just as we have 



always demanded of the poet. Only the language 
is another one. it has become music. This was 
originally the design of the Opera; it was to be 
the resurrection — so Galilei, Peri and Caccini 
viewed it — of the old Greek tragedy. This was, 
throughout, the leading thought of Gluck ; by 
word and deed he recognizes the drama — action 
and character and strictest fidelity of speech to 
truth — as the very heart of his problem, for which 
he boldly and joyfully fiings away mere music- 
making, mere revelling in sensuous melody, with 
all the toys of embellishment and bravura., and all 
the commonly received and settled forms for 
purely musical effect. The thought is one of un- 
deniable necessity. For, where a man steps be- 
fore us, he draws our attention to himself par 
excellence^ he becomes the chief concern to us, he 
is superior to all else in intellectual and bodily 
might and significance, and to him all else must 
be postponed. 

Let us confess it : Ko one of all the German 
composers, great and imposing as their artistic 
endowments otherwise may be, has had the reso- 
lution and the force of character to dedicate him- 
self, like Gluck, unconditionally to this require- 
ment of the drama and to follow that sublime forf»- 
runner, with the exception of the exiled Richard 
Wagner. Whatever objections may be made in 
this or that regard to musical shaping and truth 
of language, or even to the intellectual stand- 
point which he would tain give to his dramas ; to 
him belongs the glory of being true to his idea of 
representing nothing but the drama, of being 
willing to work through nothing but the drama, 
as he understands it. No small honln', when you 
compare it with so much untruthfulness and ve- 
nality, so weak in thought and character, with 
which our times are forced to make acquaintance 
even in the sphere of Art. 

The purely dramatic feeling has never been 
able to maintain the mastery in German Opera ; 
the musical element, purely or for the most part, 
the expression of moods and feelings, has predom- 
inated. But then the nation itself, at the time 
when it shaped its Opera, from its own impulse 
and afVer foreign precedent, lacked two prelimi- 
nary conditions: namely, a free, pronounced, 
eventful life ; and, with that or in place of it, 
that constant pricking of intrigue, that petty war- 
fare, which keeps our Western neighbors lively 
and active even in times of political ruin. In- 
deed the more deeply the tone-world opened it- 
self to the German, the more his soul was filled 
with it, the more strongly was he drawn away 
from all outwardly active life and absorbed in in- 
ward dreaming and broo<ling. Mozart, the hap- 
piest creator in this field, to which he owed ea- 
pecially the admiration and the love that wreath- 
ed his early grave, Mozart, in all his operas has 
discovered the most manifold traits, not only of 
the inmost, deepest feeling" of the moment, but of 
what is most strikingly characteristic. Who needs 
to be told of the grandeur and tragic power of 
many a chorus and more than one aria in 
Idomeneo, of the characteristic portrait of Osmin, 
of the glowing love of Belmonte, of the sharp de- 
lineation of Leporello between Don Juan and 
Masetto — rich treasury of most speaking and most 
subtle traits ? Yet even with him the idea, of 
being through and through dramatic and nothing 
bat dramatic, — of shaping a drama which, from 
its ground-thought to the expression of the single 
word should be a true whole, a drama, and admit 
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into itself nothing not in accordance with and 
necessarj to ita end and nature — this idea, even 
with him, never ripened into any fixed resolve. 
To be sore, he has by no means failed in real 
dramaturyric insipiht ; his letters about the scenic 
presentation of /</o)nm«o,and many single expres- 
sions elsewhere give shining proof of it But so 
too his correspondence (read Nissen's Biography) 
furnishes full proof that all he wanted, aAer all, 
was always a ^^Uhretio** which should be grateful 
for the musician — he even allowed himself to be 
pleased with Don Juan as a **Drama giocoso" — 
and that moreover he was very willing to serve 
the capacities of certain singers. His operas — 
not merely the bravura arias in Idomeneo^ Bel' 
monUy the ZctuberflSte, and the whole of them — 
everywhere prove, that in him the sweet power 
of music, the lyrical element of his own life, the 
bliss of the purely musical creative impulse, which 
filled and transported him so powerfully and in- 
exhaustibly, never consented to be so far restrain- 
ed as to subordinate themselves permanently to 
the strict requirements of the drama. Drama 
and music should blend in equal right and reci- 
procity — such was the paramount law of all bis 
highest striving. But that is impossible. The 
wavy outline of mood and the introspective life 
of feeling are directly opposed to the sharpness of 
character and the downrightness of action ; ac- 
tive energy and character and living scenic pro- 
gress are dissolved in the mollifying wave-like 
play of tones. 

Perhaps there is no more striking proof of the 
want of dramatic calling in the German people 
of that time, than their conception of the Figaro. 
The trilogy of Beaumarchais (re-appearing as 
the lively, merry Barber of Rossini) is the most 
bitter, downright, deadly war against the mon- 
strous and demoralizins privileges of the nobility 
and their contagious corruption, that France had 
ever seen before the actual outbreak of the Rev- 
olution ; it was a mighty impulse in the same di- 
rection, and well might Maria Antoinette ex- 
claim prophetically: Cet homme notu perd. And 
this same drama, in the hands of the German and 
bis poet, becomes a harmless musical farce, woven 
of tenderness, lustfulness and roguishness, in 
whichJbere is no inkling of any serious, not to 
say of any political, thoughts ; the most morally 
fastidious mothers with their daughters listen to 
it and sing it over afterwards. The sense of the 
words is veiled ; the stinging diction, the rapid 
blows, the sharp recoil of the action, all by which 
the Frenchman presses on to victory, is softened 
and subdued, dissolved in gentle melody ; the 
batred, which laughs and foams from Beaumar- 
chais, becomes sweetly pearling Champagne foam, 
as airy and evanescent as ever a gallant Jjouis 
XV. pledged to a Dubarry, or as was ever sipped 
by diplomatic lips at neutral race-course. 

(-fo bo GoQtlniMd). 



Beeflioveii'i Vewly DisooYered Letters. 

Herr von Kochel, the respected editor of the The- 
matic Mozart Catalogue, has jawt published, at Beck's 
University Library, Vienna, -*£ighty-thrce Letters of 
Beethoven/' addressed by the composer, between 
1812 and 1823, to his patron and pupil, the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, Cardinal Archbishop of Olmiits. 
These letters were found among the papers left by 
the Archduke Ladwig Joseph, who died on the 21 st 
December, 1864. They became the property of his 
heir, the Archduke Leopold, who, at the request of 
Herr von Sailler, formerly burgomaster, and of Dr. 
Sonnenleithner, gave his permission for their pnbli 
cation. So much for the origin of the present pamph- 
let, which is got up with an amount of care and ele- 
gance reflecting credit upon the publishers. 



With regard to the intrinsic value of the discovery, 
it consists principally, perhaps, in the fact that the 
letters emanate from Beethoven. Important views 
upon art, and opinions displayinp: Beethoven's intel- 
lect, or supplying materials enabling us to form an 
idea of his character, the reader will not find in these 
documents, which treat mostly of material subjects or 
the state of the writer's bodily health. Most of the 
letters are excuses for having, through illness, foiled 
to put in an appearance (for the purpose, probahly, 
of giving lessons, to which, as we all know, Beetho- 
ven waR not at all partial). We learn that Beetho- 
ven snflered at one time from fever, at another from 
the jaundice, and at another from pains in the eyes ; 
it is a remarkable fnct, however, that, throoehom the 
whole correspondence, there is not a syllable about 
his prindpal complaint, deafncM. But, however in- 
significant most of the letters are as far as ref^ards 
their purport, taken as a whole they throw an impor- 
tant light upon the really larfre-hearted kindness 
shown by the Archduke Rudolph to Beethoven. 
Speaking of the relations of the two towards each 
other, the editor says : — 

"This connection was based upon mutual necessity 
and concessions, and stood therefore upon a perma- 
nent foundation ; Beethoven gave no less than he re- 
ceived, while the Archduke accepted and granted. 
Beethoven knew that the works of his mind were ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by the impressionable prince 
who himself wrote ; it must, therefore, have afforded 
him the purest pleasure to present each newl^ -creat- 
ed work to the Archduke, certain that it would be 
received in the mont friendly and appreciative man- 
ner ; he knew too. that his musical influence excited 
the Archduke to write original compositions, of no 
ordinary kind, and he often, very emphatically, ex- 
presses his delight and satiitfaction at this. But 
Beethoven had many wants, and these the Archduke 
endeavored to satisfy with as much perseverance as 
gentleness. Thongh it is to be regretted, as far as 
regards our obtaining a clear insight into the rela- 
tions between the two, that only a sinirle letter ha« 
been published out of all the Archduke's replies, itill 
that one letter enables us to form an idea — and we 
can even read it still better between the Unes of Beet- 
hoven's own correspondence — what allowances the 
Archduke made for Beethoven's angular peculiari 
ties, which rendered it, even for his most intimate 
friends, such a difflcult task to maintain a good un- 
derstanding with him. If we reflect that, supposing 
the statement in Thayer's Chronoloprical Catalogue 
of Beethoven's Works to be correct, Beethoven's con- 
nection with the Archdukf^ existed as far back as 
1805, and it is proved to have continued till his death, 
it is apparent how indispensable each had become to 
the other, and then, if we throw into the scale Beet- 
hoven's feelinfr of Rnspicion, which increased with his 
deafness and failing health, and his isolation of him- 
self, we shall have no difficulty in coming to a con- 
clusion as to which side It was, on which, at a subse- 
quent period, the concessions were mo«(t anmerous." 

We are involuntarilv reminded of the analogous 
connection between Gotheand his princely friend. 

The fact that the Archduke carefully 'preserved, 
even after the composer's decease, every letter, even 
such as were most trivial and could he considered 
valuable only becanse they emanated from Beetho- 
ven, is of itself a striking; proof how greatly he prised 
everything beloniring to the Illustrious musician. 

Among the business matters to which Beethoven 
frequently allndes in these letters, the principal are 
the affnir* about the pension, and the neeotiations con- 
cerning the i^aardianship of his nephew. We will 
add a few words for the better comprehension of 
these two subjects. 

In the year 1809, Beethoven received an ofler from 
Westphalia. As soon as the fact was generally 
known, measures were taken, in the dread that Vi- 
enna would lose so great a master, to dissuade him 
from accepting the ofTor, and. fur this purpose, three 
lovers of art, belonginfr to the first rank, offered, 
without asking for anythinjr in return, to pay a vear- 
ly pension of 4,000 florins, in bank notes, the Arch- 
duke Rodolph rendering himself, by a written decla- 
ration, liable, from 1809, for 15,000 florins every 
year ; Prince Ferdinand Frans Joseph Kinsky for 
1,800 florins, and Prince Frans Joseph Lohkowitz. 
for 700 florins. In consequence of the eventful proo- 
lamatien or ''Patent" of 1811, bank-notes fell to a 
fifth of their nominal value and all a(;reemonts made 
in previous years (as, in this instance, in 1809) were 
calculated according; to a certain scale. Meanwhile, 
immediatelv af^er the publication of the Patent, the 
Archduke llodolph and Prince Lohkowitz declared 
themselves perfectly ready to pay in redemption-notes 
the sum they had promised in bank-notes ; Prince 
Kinsky, too, promised to contribute his share on the 
same conditions, but he suddenly died, on the 8rd 
November, 1812, of a fall from his horse before he 
had given his cashier the orders requisite for carry- 



ing out his promise. From this arose the wearisome 
negotiations with the trustees of the deceased prince, 
in Vienna and Prague, which, af^er the lapse of 
many years, were finally settled by|E^thoven's re- 
ceiving:, as an annuity from the family, the sum of 
480 florins in silver, while the Archduke continued 
to pay to the day of Beethoven's death 600 florins in 
silver as the equivalent of the 1500 florins redemption 
notes he had promised. 

The above 1080 florins in silver Beethoven receiv- 
od to liit» dy'inff day. Tlie pension promised by 
Prince Lohkowitz, and amounting to about 280 flor- 
ins cash, wa.s, it is true, stopt on the occasion of a 
great crisis in the Prince's finances, somewhere about 
the year 1815, but it was resumed at tlie beginning 
of 1816, and, after the Prince's death, 26th Decem- 
her, 1816, paid by his trustees as long as Beethoven 
lived. Thus Beethoven received an annuity for life 
of 1360 fiorins in silver. 

The second matter which occasioned Beethoven 
great worrv was the guardianship of his nephew Carl, 
son of his Brother of the same name, which brother 
died on the 15th November, 1815. In the first place 
Beethoven had an action at law, extending over sev- 
eral years, about his assumption of the guardianship, 
with his brother's widow, of whom he spoke in very 
harsh terms, and whose infinence upon the young 
man he declared to be absolutely ruinous. Then, it 
was the very individual committed to his care who 
caused bim endless anxiety and profound sorrow. 
The youth, gifted and thoughtless, returned with 
contemptuous ingratitude the self-sacrificing love of 
his nnrle and (guardian, and yet the latter, after all, 
made him his heir. 

Matters of less importance, in which advantage 
was taken of the Archduke's mediation, are not un- 
frequently ti> be met with in the course of the letters. 

'Thus Beethoven begs the Archduke to aid him in 
procuring the large hall in the University buildings 
for his two concerts ; he further hopes the Archduke 
will prevail on the Court to appear at the perform- 
ance of Fideiio priven for the composer's benefit ; then 
airain he asks him to interfere in the Kinsky matter 
in Prague ; to persuade the Grandduke of Tuscany 
and the Kine of Saxony to subscribe to his Grand 
Mass ; and to give a testimonial as to the merit of 
the same. Fmally, he writes about a lodging for 
Herr Krafft, the violoncellist ; about the removal of 
instruments by a pianoforte-maker, not named ; about 
a place as Court Organist, for Herr Drechsler, the 
Capellmei^er, etc. 

As the pension assured to Beethoven, in 1809, by 
the three Princes, was frranted without the stipulation 
of any return being made, we may, knowing as we 
do the delicacy of the Archduke, most reasonably 
conclude that he would not have had lessons given, 
or musical entertainments got up in his apartments 
without such lessons or entertainments bemg sepa- 
rately paid for. In one letter we find special thanks 
for a present after a concert.— -We may assume a sim- 
lar arrangement in the case of the many dedications 
to Beethoven's works. Despite the fact (or shall we 
rather say precisely on account of it?) that, in these 
dedications, Beethoven protests that he "has no ulte- 
rior object in view." the genero'tas Archduke most 
assuredly never failed to make a fitting; return for 
such a mark of attention. The act of dedication was 
repeated in the case of nine important works, though 
in the letters we find mention only of the dedication 
of the Trio. Op. 97 ; the Sonata, Op. 96 ; the Sona- 
ta, Op. 106 : the Sonata. Op. Ill ; and the Mass in 
D. Op. 128.— With reference to the dedication of the 
Trio, Beethoven writes ; "I herewith send the dedi- 
cation of the Trio to your Imperial Highness ; it ap- 
pears upon this, but all works on which it is not ex- 
pressed, and which have any value in my eyes, are 
mentally intended for your Imperial Highness." 

Allusion is made, for the most varied reasons, to 
Beethoven's compositions, especially to those just 
written ; at one time, he wants to have them copied 
for the Archduke ; to borrow them ; at another, they 
are mentioned as being proceeded with, or likely to 
be so ; he refers most frequently, however, to the 
grand Mass in D, which was completed two years 
putt featvm. There are, also, two compositons men- 
tioned hut not cited either in Breitkopt and H&rtel's 
or in Thayer's catalogue ; a piec^ that Beethoven was 
to compose at the request of the Archduke for a 
"Pfenlproduction" (Carousal, Tilt), and a canon : 
''Grossen Dank, ." 

We find generally from the letters that Beethoven 
had every new work copied out for the Archduke, if 
it was not immediately enjrraved. The musical en- 
tertainments which he had to arrange at the Arch- 
duke's consisted mostly of his own works. In one 
letter we read that he was to play at the Archduke's 
with the violinist Rode ; in others, we find allusions 
to small bands, under Wranitzky's direction, intend- 
ed to perform Beethoven's Symphonies. 

It is not clear from the correspondence that Beet- 
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hOTen d^ve the Archdake instrncrion on the piMno, 
on which his Hif^hnera appears ro have been at that 
period very advanred. Acrordinflr to witnesses still 
Ifvine, the* ArrhdnlcA freqnently pInT<^ in aristoc^a^ 
ir Hrrles, niid probahly nt the mn«*iciil entertainments 
V^^tn by Prince rx)hltowitz. Th** fdllowinir nassa)^ 
seem M to Pffer to tlii^: *'Ynar Imperial HiL'hnes^ 
wonH perhaps not i>e dcnn: wronar if this time yon 
msde a ptiase as retrards the Fx>hicowits concerts ; 
even the m<ixt hrillinnt talent mf«y \o*e hy n'«e." 

^Tlionjfii we mav a^innme that* Beethoven wa« in 
enriM'jtf when lie mi frrqiii-ntly protected that nothinfr 
•'Oiild hi* more Mirn-eiiMe to him •'than hv hii art to 
aflTord the Arehilnke pleimnre." in as far as coneerned 
the prod net ion of his work* hy the Archdnke. the 
mntter ns-jumed prolmMy Hiioiher a«f)eet directly 
there wms any qn<*Htion of inntriK'tion in the an of 
compojjf'ion. If the larjic nnmlier of exrnses for not 
atn*ndihtr to jjivc Ic^sonu— 40 or mo»e letters ont of 
80 rontsiti »nch fxrnncs— did not ><omewhnt cxelte 
our xnspicion ii« to their vahie, we Hhonid he led to 
Mdopr this opinitm hy Bi'«Mhov«'n him««'lf, who ad- 
daces, medical certiKcstes whi«'h the Archdnke most 
certainly never expected ; rcpcstedly admits that ap- 
pearances are airainst him, and that his heslth is not 
in so bad a way as he had asserted. One fcellnir 
▼ery stronpr in him was his decided aversion to he 
compelled to perform certain fixed duties ; of this 
description was more e$cpe(>ially the tA«k of irivinf^ 
les.<(ons and still more lesnooM in strict style, which, as 
we all know, wa« not his !<trontr point, and for which 
he was ohiifred to mnkn especial preparation. -~He 
manifesteil. on the other hund. enthusiiiiKiic deliirht, 
when the Archdnke dedi<*iiicd to him some Varia- 
tions on a theme of his, MH'I acknowledged himself 
"his*" ( B«'ethoven's) '*pHnil"on th*- iirinted title-pajre. 
Rome of his letters ap* filled to ovprflowinir with this. 
He calls the Varintions "a mM«iierpiece" ; the Arch- 
duke "a competitor for the laurels of fame ;" *'his 
noble pnpil, a favorite of the Muses," and continnes 
thus : ''My thank)* for this surprise and fiivor," (the 
dedication) "with which I hiive been honoreil. I dare 
not express either orally or in writinir, since I stand 
too low, even if I wi»shed, or desired ever so -ardently, 
to return like with like/' The Archduke composed 
oiher Variations for Pii»no. which, we are inrormfd, 
were "diarmini;" and would please lovers of music, 
but they were not pnMiih««d. 

Worthy of attention, in reference to instruction, 
are the letter* in whi'-h B»»ethoven recommends the 
study of Hande' and J S Raeh. and which contain 
certain other thin^r* nnforruoately noi intelli«;ible ; 
<nrthermore those wherein he advises the Archdnke, 
when at the piano, "to note down, shortly and in- 
stantly, the notions that strike him. Not only is the 
imafpnation strengthened hereby, bnt a person learn* 
the art of immediately retaininir the most out-of-the- 
way ideas. It is likewi.4e necetsary to write without 
the piano— when yon see yourself thus in the middle 
of art, it aflTordi irreat pleasure. Gradually comes 
ttie power to convey only just what we wish and feel, 
ft power so esuential to every man of noble mind " 

We could not entertain the sliirbteat donbt of the 
genuineness of Beethoven's attachment to the Arch- 
dnke even tbouffh we did not possess the letters which 
exprata thi<( fi*«linflf with the fpreatest warmth, and 
•ast as little can we suspect the tnith of the reprret he 
•o frequently expressed at the continnonsly recorrinff 
attacks of the nervous disease from which the Arch- 
dake wa< reliered only by death. It would have 
been difficult for any one to remain insensible to the 
indescribable frentleress and fitrbearsnce, despite all 
Beethoven's peculiarities, displayed by the Archduke; 
yet. on one occasion, and on one occasion only, the 
bver-exdtahility of the master breaks out, "when, 
while selectintr'tbe music in Vienna, be met with 
some opposition from the Olmtthofmvtifr" and thus 
pTtKeeds atrainst the Archdnke. who had nothinir to 
do with the aflfair : "So much I most say. namely, 
that by treatment of this kind many airood, talented, 
and noble-minded man would be scared away from 
your Imperial Hiirhness, were he not fortunate 
enonj^b to be intimately acnnainted with voar admi- 
rable qualities of mind ana heart." We see how 
difflcalt it must sometimes have been even for the 
Archduke him«elf to remain on irood terms with 
Beethoven. We find many incidental references to 
men and thinss scattered here and there through the 
letters. Thus the meeting at Toplits. in 1812, with 
Gothe, is cursorily mentioned, and in the very same 
letter we read of aVt>ncert with which we were pre- 
Tiously not acquainted, and which Beethoven gave 
in company with the violinist Polledro, at Carlsbad, 
for the benefit of the town of Baden, that had just 
been burnt down. His opinion of Rode the violinist 
Is piqusnt. Mention, also, is made of Madame Mil- 
der, of J. M. Vogel arid Forti, who were then singing 
in ^uMio, and likewise of Herr Wraoitikyy the Co- 
peUmeiiter.'^Liond, Mm, World, 
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Meyerbeer.* 

(Frooi ths London Athsoaaas ) 

Few more confident gentlemen are fo be found 
in the squadron of musical critics than M. Blase 
de Bury. There are few whose dissertations will 
so ill bear discussion. He belongs to a class of 
writers of late pretty numerous in Frence, who 
trade on a few great works, and names, and catch- 
words, such as "Faust." Hoffmann's "Kreissler." 
the h-in of the mai*qned g«:csts in "Don Juan," 
the Willow Song in "Otello"; and who, in the 
strength of their qnssi enthusiasm, define and as- 
sert, i*ith a hardihood, di^inct firom experience, 
which exercises no small anthority over those who 
are friirhtened by long word.^ — and shadows. He 
professes to ha\e been heloypd, trusted, and con- 
j«nlted hy Meverbeer ; vet he is often incorrect. He 
gives^ us very few new facts. On the other hand, 
certain of his opinions are to be protested against ; 
a« when, for instance, speaking of Madnme Lind, 
he prai4e8 Mile. Lucca as the better sinirer; and 
n&rain, while^ charecterisini; the Swedish lady's per- 
fomnances in opera, says never a word of her ^miaa, 
/>»/«■«, Julia, or Alice, yet can praise her Norma, He 
is bitter on M. Anhcr, to exslt his idol : blaming 
the author of "La Mnette," on the S(^>re of Elvira's 
bravura, in the first act, the while pointing ont, in 
contrast, the "Ah. mon fils' of Fidn in "Le Pro- 
phete" as the work of a man and a poet, superior to 
such nd cafttandHm devices of trills and ronladea. It 
is unfortunate that "T^ Proph^te," in its last act. 
when the catastrophe is hnrrying on, should contain 
one of the mo^t fiorid specimens of parade music ex- 
isting in Opera — we mean the bravura of the ago- 
nixed and ri'licrions f V//*s ; which is a prayer to Heav- 
en for the conversion of her impo«ror son. Com- 
pared with this. M Anhcr's arin, dcno meed m an 
offence, is mere child's-pliiv. Meverbeer had need, 
as we heard him own. of a piece of brilliant rocal ef- 
fect at that stage of Scribe's dsrk story ; and was the 
more willini; to vield to the seduction, from having 
in his hand;* such a mistress of executive art as Mad- 
ame VIrtrdot. Lastly, to close accounts with M. 
Blnjse de Bnry's want of knowledge, let us point out 
odd misprints — in the lij«t of early operas "Abimderk" 
for ''Alcimelcck, — to name but one example. 

A hsxv preamble, containing allusions to Sebastian 
Bach, which makes norhing clear, save the writer's 
want of comprehension i« ifiven instead of welcome 
detail coiicemir.i; the Berlin banker's son in his early 
home days. H'»re, howerer, are a few lines worth 
ke'-ninar, concerning his mother ; though they are In- 
trodnced hv a grand paragraph, a little in the 
"Groves of Blarnev" style, grouping together Mad- 
ame Mere, Groethe's mother, Schiller, and the muse 
Melpomene. Meyerbeer's mother, says M. Blase de 
Bury, 

->wtf a Mtronc wnmsn— mi wntlqnA Jawvws ofsapsrb ttatars ! 
No maw. hat s cenulns womsn of ttie Rfhln, whirh. IWhb till 
rrRdI«, looked nt bim throncti ths eves of hia DiAther ! * • 
Thsv mv thiit dnrlD^ ths Innt rvliMirsRlii of "RAhert." Msver* 
bM»> rMselvMl ftt»ni h«r ii l«tt«r with thl* uddrrsfi : **To b« 
opsnod afUr Mi« flr«t reprMieotntlon of 'RolMirt.^ " 8n eoo«i ss 
hm ant homo, on th« svonlnr of thsC trlnmph, ihs son broko 
the envelope, and read the Mbllifiil benedlctfoo. In the Hmple 
in«>fitvofl*« text, *>rhe Lord blMw and kepp thee.'* ^o. 
This letter Meyerbeer theneelbnnurd always earried about with 
bim, asataUsoian 

That Meyerbeer was timid and snperatitious through 
his terrora as well as his affe<'tions, was shown by 
his strangelv minute mortuary dispositions. Let 
that pass. When we recollect what manner of scenes 
there are in this "Bobert," thus solemnly inaugurat- 
ed by a mother's talisman — that persons, in no re- 
spect strait-laced, have recoiled from the orgies of the 
resuscitated nuns, ss too prurient for reverence and 
ta«tA to endure, — when we call to mind the tales of 
craft and conrtierahip— of purchased success (faintly 
admitted hy even M. Blase de Bury) with which the 
hiirhways of Paris ran over, in regard to Meyerbeer's 
arrival at his throne — this anecdote adds aiiother to 
the strange contrasts of a life closed by those pom- 
pons, flarinflT railway ohseqniea, which were so graph- 
ically described by a French correspondent at the 
moment of their occurrence. Verily, there was 
enoueh In Meyerbeer's career to make such merciless 
mockera as Heine sarcastic. But to the mother of 
the man of genius and sacceaa, the sincere story adds 
a new claim on our respect. As we said a few weeks 
ago when dealing with Weber's life and adventares, 
ertrr late revelation of the Beer family is calculated 
to set them right with a world by whom they have 
been too much undervalued. Of Meyerbeer's fiather, 
little or nothing has been told. 

As liule new do we find contributed by M. Blase 
de Bury, concerning Meyerbeer's days of study, by 
the side of the anchor of "Der Freischats," under the 
empirical Vogler. But we wonder at the Inaptitode 

* Mnftrbetr a$ui kit TSma.-~{ M iferU e r §t sum tanjw, par 
Henri Blaae de Bury). Paris, Lsfj ; Loadon, Jcflh. 



of the biographer, who, to deck -cot a paragraph 
couples the courtly AM with the honest, homely 
Shelter] Concerning the operas written by Meyer- 
beer for the ItalioQ theatres, the following tale may 
be given :— 

One evenlof , bard upon Cho first r e p t wN iu tatloB of^Ls Par- 
don de Ptoermel." Prlnoe PoolatowskI, meeting Msjerbeer la 
soelety, ast down to the pUno.aad, while talklof to hlan aside, 
beipin ftving oat actio voeg » series of tbemes, asMiDg which. 
If they were eemoion ones, there were also ansny **piqii*at 
and origlml.**— "Wbat sreyou hammlna there ?" said Mey- 
; ' It seeoBs to me that I know thoM old soldiers."— •'! 



shoold think yoa dU," replied the Prioee. eontioalng to rfnc 
nnder bii breath." miid that yoa have saet tbesa on tbe field 
of honor.'*— -In Itolv, It mast have been then ; fbr that is 
Itolisa mnide "— *'Tes, manHem ! JUlimn musto, tnm the 
*Bmmsdl RotibarKO* of OUeomo Meyerbeer."— -^Ab !" mM 
Msysrbeer, a IllUe at a nooplas,**yoa koow.tbcn.tha rfoaof ny 
yoath gwan tm kodiefntdH at pmmtM f**— ** Yoa are wrong, mas- 
ter, Ibr the air is ebsmlnf!" M^erbeer listened fbr a aM- 
ment. smiling and penalve; then, with bli band softly on tha 
Prince's arm— 'Well, then, brother la Art," righed ha. **sloee 
yon play ne the bad trirk of knowing by heart oveiyiJitag 
about my Ttalian operas, I hope yon will not be too loudly 
seandallsed if yoo meet. In pasriog, with the ftagaBODti that I 
luve served up again io *Li POrdoo.* " 

The above dialogue has clearly beeii favored with 
"the cocked-hat and walking-cane" with which Scott 
used, avowedly, to dress oat his stories ; but it throws 
a gleam of light on the nature, attribatea, atid habits 
of the composer. 8o little aiBuont was Meyerbeer hi 
original ideas, so ill had be been prepared by the 
teachings of Vogler to nourish the fancies which pre- 
sented themselves, so as to give them life and impor- 
tance, that his later works, especially, might and, we 
should be disposed to believe, would prove full of 
phrases thrown oflTby him in the daya when he at- 
tempted eaoofinas and eahalettag in emulation of care- 
less, Italian-bom opera-mongera. The theme ot the 
chorus of Inquisitors in the firat act of hn "L'Afri- 
caine," which some French critics consider a marvel 
of invention, because it u given by many voices, not 
one — is such as might be found bj' the score in the 
level operas of Mercadante, to exhibit the siogery 
were it taken in quicker tempo. 

To get over tbe ground between the commence- 
ment of Meyerbeer's career and the production of 
"II Crociato," which may be said to mark its turn- 
ing point. M. Blase de Bury fills his pages with laore 
fine writing than with discrimination, with a rhapso- 
dy about Malibran and a portrait of Notirrit and with 
sketches of the plight of French grand opera, the re- 
generation of which he maintains is due to Mever- 
beer ; "Le Si^e de Corinthe," "Moise," "La Mn- 
ette," apparently go fi>r nothing with- him— nor eve* 
the superb trio and Qathering of the Cantona, in 
"Guillaume Tell." Tet had not theae two last-nam- 
ed scenes been written, there woald have been no 
"Blessing of the Swords," in-"Les Hognenott." 

M. de Bury claims fbr Meyerbeer, as it were, the 
ditoovtrff of Nourrit, Levasseor, and other singers who 
flirored'in "Robert," foigettlng that they had been all 
(Madame Cintl-Damorean not forgotten) assembled 
oy Signor Rossini. There is no doubt, however, 
that tbe production of "Robert" was a marking 
event,— no doubt that that opera has mn from one 
end of the worid of Music to the other; leaving its 
least trace of success in England. Here, our poblic, 
which accepted "Les Huguenots" at a firet hearing, 
after yeers-of indifference boa never takes kindly to 
its predecessor. But, with all its intrinsically bril- 
liant qualities, sometbinff of haphasard had a share 
in its popularity. Dr. V€ron, the then manager of 
the Opera, bos told as, in bis Memoirs, bj what a 
stroke of stage invention the Nun scene, from being 
a ridiculous display, was converted into the terrible, 
and shocking, and voluptuous pantomime which, 
aided hy Mademoiselle Taglioni's dancing, was ao 
delight/ul to the Parisians. M. de Buir says, that 
this was invented by the master, and then cites an 
anecdote from M. Charles lib Boigne's Memoirs, of 
a directly contrary import :— 

At a gMiersI nbeanal of "Robert,'* en seeing tbe adiairabla 
•eeoe of tbe third set. in tbe BlolNter of flalnle BoaaHe, the 
dceoration, the Idea, and the exeeadon of wbieb, by the way, 
are doe to M. Dapooehel, ..poor Meyerbeer qnlvered with 
pain. "My dear Direetor." said he. to M. Teron. '*I tee elear- 
ly that yoa do not count on my opnra, bnt run after tbe sne- 
eeseofstageeOiwt."—'* Wait Mil tbe lonrth aet,** answered 
the Ureetor. Tbe flbnrtb aet arrived— the eartain roae. . Mey- 
eriM«r peredved Inabclle In a small ehamber, wbleh oeo would 
have sud WM borrowed fwrn the Theatre Gymnaee. Be had 
dreamt of vast and splendid apartmenle Ibr the Priaeeas of 
Sicily— something dassUng. '^Deeidcdly,'' be eried, Mttsriy. 
"yoa do not believe la my seors. Toa have aot daied to go 
to the expense of a seene." 



expense I 

The whole man, with oil his ingenuity, inventlye- 
nees, and talent, afraid of every wind that blew— and, 
with all his oourtiership and conrtesy, suspicJous of 
every one aroond him — is displa}ed in this little an- 
ecdote. His want of independence in judgment 
amonoted almost to a disease^ Solicitous as he was 
in the selection of the artists whom he meant to strain 
to the utmost by the nn heard of length and complica- 
tion of hb works, and the diiBcnlty of his mnsSe, he 
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woald still allow himself to be sedaoed bj some pe- 
caliarity into' a total forgetfulness of the grors defects 
and dangers which accompanied it. Henee manj of 
bis balancings and delays. He could be turned this 
waj and that by a remark from some one scarce 
worth listening to, — by any rumor of popularity gain- 
ed (little matter how) — with an indecision which in- 
creased u life advanced, and which told on all his 
operas subsequent to "Les Huguenots." We join 
issue with his pan^yrist, who thinks "Le Proph^ie" 
the highest expression of his genius, unless that be 
"L'Africaine.''^ 

Then Meyerbeer wasted time, hope and purpose 
in such diplomatic courses of proceeding, which 
were consequent on the disposition of mind adverted 
to. He winced under criticism as though he had 
been a woman. No person was for him obscure that 
wielded a pen. A rich man thus organixed was a 
Taluable possession to the gentlemen of '*the fourth 
ciUte." To compass their favor was a large busi- 
ness of his life. He would write elaborate propitia- 
tory letters to those whose judgment was less favora- 
ble than he wished. He would discuss projects of 
works to be dona, and even give commissions for the 
same, which there was no earthlv possibility of being 
carried out, but which gratified the self-love of the in- 
ferior man ; for who would not have felt it an honor 
to be invited as fellow-worker with Meyerbeer f 

So well-known are these peculiarities, that to dwell 
on them as having been a hindrance, not a help, to 
the master's freedom of action, is no breach of con- 
fidence. Naj, some gilimpse of a story of the kind 
will be seen m the book we are reading. Meyerbeer 
was always on the stretch to find, and to subjugate. 
There was a talk, as Stranger's Memoirs told us, of 
his working at a ronsicRl drama to he written for him 
by the luckless composer of "La Marselilaine," Rou- 

Sst de L'lsle ; but the treaty came to nothing. M. 
lase de Bury began his career as a very young crit- 
ic, bv an article on "Les Huguenots," in the Ramt 
dtt btux Monda, in which he says he took pride in 
showing that he did not write under inflncnce, and 
disputed the composer's possession of melody (u 
manv another independent judge has done). We 
recollect his essay well ; by the side of Madame Du- 
devant's remarkable disserution in her "Lettres d'un 
Vovageur," and in conjunction with the efleci pro- 
dn^Ni on us by the opera— one of the strongest mu- 
sical impressions in our recollection, recorded by us 
as such at the time, — and can re-assure its writer by 
asserting that the criticism contained nothing to re- 
pent of, and little to unsay. He had advanced in 
pretennion, not in acumen, as years have gone on; 
yet he cries oaooavi — ^baving, he says, sown his wild 
oats, and fallen into that tone of enthusiastic adola- 
tioo, which was more agnseable to the master. The 
latter he says, felt the former qualified praise acutely; 
and it was vears ere the two came together over a 
piece entitled "Goetlie's Touth," for which, after 
some hesitation, Meyerbeer consented to compose the 
music The drama was completed some years ago, 
and contains, we are told, an "Erl King"— a "Cho- 
rus of Fates," from "Iphtgenia"— the scene of Mar- 
garet in the church — the immensrseraphic Hosanna, 
from the second "Faust." The drama which, by 
the author's own showing, must be a haxardous and 
mystical piece of bntiness.'bas been talked of as com- 
ing out at the Odeon Theatre ever since it was finish- 
ed, having been postponed on one ground or another; 
the h»t being to give place to "L*Africaine." Much 
baa bead said on the subject by the Boulevard gos- 
sips of Paris; "but," sums up M. Blaie de Bury, 
"the score of Meyerbeer exista— complete, finished, 
authentic. Others than ourselves have had it in their 
hands. There is no question, therefore, of Its being 
a thing which he projected. The project is realised ; 
the idea has become a work ; and the work will have 
its destiny." 

Ere leaving this matter, we may recall thnt Goethe 
is said by Eckermann to have spoken of Meyerbeer 
a« the only composer to whom he could wish 
"FauAt" should he entrusted — passing over Weber 
and Schubert. This mav have diftpo^ed the compos- 
er to entertain M. Blaxe de Bnry's invention. Among 
his well-known "Forty Melodies," one of the least 
significant is "The roet's Gretchen," to words by 
that gentleman. So far as we can make out the 
matter, the treatment of the "£rl King," in the dra- 
ma alluded to, is a quotation, under arrangement of 
Schubert's immortal Lied. For ourselves we cannot 
but think that Meyerbeer came as near the idea of 
oonfiict between bood and Evil as he could have 
done, in bis "Robert." It may not be impossible 
that be was held back from giving to the public his 
scene of Margaret in the church, by the dramatic 
powers and felicity of M. Gounod's setting of the 
same, to which M. Blaie de Bury does not make the 
slightest allusion, when rambling among the sngges- 
txms to musicians ftirnished by Goethe's drama- 



speculating what Mozart might have made of such a 
tneme, and what Signor Rossini ; who, we are told, 
once absolutely played with the idea of setting the 
story. M. Blase de Bury, too, significantly ignores 
the compositions to which the German poet gave oc- 
casion, by Schumann, and M. Berlioz, and Dr. Lint. 
The world will look with no common curiosity for 
the sequel of the anecdote, when his Goethe drama 
shall appear. 

Let us paraphrase another passaga, not without 
calling attention to the delicious self-importance of 
the writer. M. Blaze de Bury was associated with 
Meyerbeer in a plan much talked of at the time, 
namely, his completion of an opera sketched by We- 
ber, "The Three Pintos ;" but the scheme came to 
nothing, owing to the impossibility of finding a poem. 
We have been told hy himself that Weber's mu- 
sic was so vaguely indicated as to ofibr no common 
difllculties*. Farther, save in their preference for 
frasmentary over constructive writing, which they 
owed, possibly, to the false infioence of Vogler, no 
men could be much more unlike one to the other in 
aim, genius, and expressive style, than Vogler's two 
most famous pupils : — 

I rtmembar, (eontlouM oar author, aftor hiring made ibt 
moit of tbo ooofldtnoM and oonatiltotloaf hold od tho Rubjoet), 
a Mriot of troobloa and pangn wbksh« without mcoDlog, I eaoa- 
ed hln Id tho mrlj dava whon b<» bogiui to cceupy* blniMlf 
with >*L*AfHodM. » Tho rolatSoBS Id whieh wo llfod bad lod 
mo to noto Id my ooono of reodtog cyerythlog that I thooghC 
might Intoraat him. In thote daya, aa bow, I bJiTo loTed to 
w»ndor flrom tho high rood arrots In wild by-placoa of tho 
flold of totolloet ; and ororv tlm« whoa ItboftU mo to And lo 
mj path a flowor more or lorn ealcolated to flz bb attention, 
I took It to bim fbr bin horbol, wilh**Look— thto odo. do you 
kaow It ?*' Obo day Choy brought mo a slognlar drama f^om 
LoodOD. Tho leono paaaed In Java, and tho (kmooii poiaoB- 
treaflguredattiioeloiio. **R«ad that, I havo an Idoa that 
•omfthlBgmBalcatoouldbomadooflt." •• **Bab !*' eriod 
ho, **leeaDBOtbopoa8lb1o. Do«a sueb a aituatloo ezitt ?^'— 
*'T«i, maater. aod you d|d oot kaow ife. Hang vourMlf, Oril- 
loB !*>-'*! did not know it f Who baa told yon that? por- 
hapa, on tho ooatrary, I know too muoh about It." ThoB cor- 
raeUng himsolf raddonly, "Don't go and aappooo that that la 
tho Mub|eet of L'AMoaiso **— "I havo aappctad nothing ; but 
If I had, tho words dropped from you wuuld prove that T had 
ruemed right."— •* And wtiat do yoa pretend the piece In call- 
ad ?"— ** 'The Law of Java.* "— '^fiava yoa apokeh of It to any 
one?"— "Certainly not."— "Thea don't bnathe a aylUble« 
and leave It with mo. Therftaation, la fbet. appears to mo 
dramatle, and we moat tee. later, if we caonot tura It to ac- 
eoant. a • One would beliete that yoo Imagine tho aitna* 
tlone to Iw the tame."— "Not tholeaat In the world, since lo 
the Bngltsh picoo It is aa opas , whereas In *L*Afrlraloe' the 
qoeation is. . "-"The qaesiioa Is of what, pray ?'*— "Of a 
maarbiaeel tree. * * "Bot how did yoo come to know? Bz- 
oepting Scribe, Daponohel and myself, aobody has an idea of 
the pleee."— "It is from yoarself. Ibr I swear to yoa that whea 
I came Ib I kaew aothing, aad bat Ibr yoar omotlAa aad yoar 
h«altatk>o. . " • • "I repeat that yoo deceive yoarself.'* Shid 
he with a amlloofinteinMnco; ''hot la aay ease do aot tell 
aay one of soeh a supposition, and keep yoor Bnglish piece to 
yoaraelf"— "Keep It to myself ! Pleasant of yoa to say so ! 
DO JOB fMget that joo have looked it op in yoar drawer ?"— 
"Locked It ap, h«ve I ?"— "Tes, la a At of abeeooo, while we 
wore talkiag. "-"Well, then It shaU remala In my drawer." 

Subtle M. Blaie de Bury ! He does not seem to 
recollect, if he ever knew, Uiat Colman's "Law of 
Java," was already an opera set by Bishop. One of 
Miss M. Tree's great effects was iffthe braowra, "Ty- 
rant, I come 1" and the drinking part-sonc, "Mynheer 
Van Dunck," flourishes even nnto this day. 

Among the other projects entertained, and some 
even commenced by Meyerbeer, M. Blase de Bury 
mentions a "Hero and Leander," an "Apprentice 
Sorcerer," "The Life and Death of Charles the 
Fifth," and the stranger idea still of basing an opera 
on "Le Tartnffe." Progress, too, he tells us, was 
made by Meyerbeer in a "Judith," destined for that 
eccentric lady. Mile. Cruvelli ; and we are able to 
state that he toyed with the fancy of converting that 
opera into the Biblical Cantata, which he lon^ hopcKl 
and feared, and at Inst half decided, to write for Bir- 
mingham. It was curious that, as the end of his life 
drew near, and his health was solicitously watched 
by himself, and he became more and more infirm, his 

{>ians seemed to increase and multiply. When we 
ast spoke with him, he mentioned works, the execu- 
tion of which, at his habitual rate of proceeding, 
would have required the life of half a century. 

M. Blaxe de Bui y writes in pleaaant phrase of 
Meyerbeer's relations with his veteran brother-com- 
posers, Siisnor Ro^ini and M. Auher ;— -doing only 
justice to his urbitnity of manner, the cautious an^ 
choice neatness of his conversation, and further, to 
his powers as a correspondent He was finished and 
courtly as a letter*writer : but he was a man to whose 
intimacy few could penetrate!. However skilfully 
hidden was his self-occupation, the same existed in 

Jjuantity so large and engrossing as to prevent him 
rom giving himwlf out genially and spontaneously 
to any one. If he ever talked nonsense in hia lire 
(and what man of humor and genius is there who 
has not done so t) it must have been fn his days of 
comradeship with Weber, and the habit must have 
been laid aside ere he came to France to mix with 
its courtiers and critics. One devoted friend and 
follower, however, he won in Paris. This was M. 



Gouin, who became bis alter ego, his confidant, his 
agent, his purveyor of news, a man who believed 
that there was— there had been— only one composer 
in the world, and who consecrated every hour of hia 
leisure to anticipating the master's wishes, to satisfy- 
ing his exigencies, and to sounding abroad his 
praises. 

Such are some of the principal traits of M. Blaze 
de Burv's volume. It closes with an elaborate analy- 
sis of "L' Africaine," rhapsodical and ringing hol- 
low, to which further reference need not^ be made, at 
a moment when our public is sitting in judgment on 
the work. 



MtTViCR. — According to report, the Committee 
charged with drawing up a plan for the re oiganisa- 
tion of the Royal Conservatory has completed its la- 
bors. They purpose that the entire institution shall 
be divided into 8 schools, namely : 1. School of 
Singing (obligatory : choral singing ; special branch- 
es : solo singing, dramatic style and acting) ; S. 
School of Instrumental Playing (obligatory : ele- 
mentary instruction upon the piano ; special branches, 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, for profes- 
sional musicians and teachers ; organ, with study of 
its structore, for the chnrrh as well as for the conrert- 
room (should there he sufficient pupils and funds, to 
these will eventually be added the other more import- 
ant orchestral instruments) ; 8. School of Theory : 
a. Harmony (obligatory) with the special branches 
of the higher departmenu of the theory of muate, 
such as counterpoint, doctrine of forms, and instru- 
mentation ; 6. history of music (obligatory) : gener- 
al history of music ; special branches : history of vo- 
cal music, history of instrumental music).— It is said 
that the King has addressed Uerr von BUlow a very 
fiattering letter, in which he thanks him for the ge- 
nial manner in which he conducted the Triafan und 
Isolde performances. With the letter, his Majesty is 
re|X>rted to have forwarded a magnificent brilliant 
pin. He, also, sent the late Herr Schnorr von Ca- 
rolsfeld and his wife valuable brilliant rings. Oo them 
is the simple letter "L," surmounted by a Royal 
crown. 

The GagettA MutieaU informs its readers of the dis- 
covery, by Professor Nohl of Munich, of an anto- 
graph manuscript of a pianoforte composition by 
Beethoven, hitherto entirely unknown. It is in the 
key of A minor, and is inscribed : "Ponr Eliaa. 
April 57." M. Nohl has entered into communication 
with the house of Breitkopf and Haert<*l at Leipaic, 
with a view of having the new found piece included 
in the edition of the complete works of Beethoven 
now being published by that eminent firm. 

ViBHVA.— The Abh^ Liszt is expected here very 
soon. Afler a short stay, he will proceed to Pesth, 
where his oratorio St, Elizabeth is to be produced at 
the approaching musical festival, and under his per- 
sonal direction. He then returns to Rome to accept 
the post he has been offered of KapellmeiMter at St. 
Peter's. According to good authority, he doea not 
intend to take higher oiders than those of deacon. 
His aim is not to celebrate mass, but simply to com- 
pose music for it. 

To the above we may add |the following extract 
from a letter from Paris : 

There is alwivs something to be said about the 
Abh4 Viituo-o L szt. It is now given out the Cele- 
brated ec(lesia»tieid pianist will receive the title of 
" MonsiiTor" at iho next Consistory at Rome, to be 
held in September. This is the first step to the tri- 
ple Crown ; and who knows but that in ihe end the 
keys of the piano will have to be exchanged for the 
keys of St. Peter. Viva I Papa Liszt I May I live 
to see your Holiness's great toe kissed by all the po- 
tentates of the keyboard in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. 

TRiR8TS.-*The Lower-Rhine Mustk-Ztitung has 
aletter about musical affairs In this Austro-Itallan 
city, from which we take the following : 

Down to about the middle of the present century, 
the dance-tunes of our Kings of the walta, at Vien- 
na, were about the only things in the way of German 
instrumental music to be publicly beard in our sea- 
port town. In the year 1853, however, a number of 
lovers of music and diUtttmti, mostly Germans, met 
and founded an Association for the. cultivation of 
classical music, designating it by the simple title of 
"Societk Musicale." Every month the members 
were to meet four times for instrumental practice. In 
the course of two years, however, the number of the 
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raembera, which had previously risen from twenty to 
two handred, fell to eighty, but rose iifrein to one 
handred and flfcy-seven. In the year 1857, nn ad- 
vertisement was published in the papers for a Capetl- 
meisier, soch an officer having been considered nec- 
essary. The masician whoso services were in this 
manner secured for the Association was Herr Julius 
Heller, a hiKlily-cducatcd and naturally gifVed youn^; 
muHician from the Vienna Conservatory. Working, 
at first, exclusively within the Association itself, he 
collected several energetic musicians, and iravo per- 
formances of German quartet-music at public con- 
certs. As yet, however, musically-educated persons, 
who could appreciate what was done, were too much 
scattered ; Heller was in earnest, but he still wanted 
a secure point as a centre from which his fuiure ef- 
forts might radiate. This was at last furnished him 
by the Schiller-Association, founded on the occasion 
of the centenary festival in honor of Schiller's birth, 
in the year 1859. The Societk Musicale was merged 
into the latter Association, to which it coded its fur- 
niture, its music, and its Capellmeister, Herr Julius 
Heller. 

A Symphony by Beethoven, and a Symphony by 
Mozart, were now heard, /bi thejirst time, in Trieste, 
and heard, too, af a performance which satisfied com- 
petent judges. With the same zeal and earnestness, 
Herr Heller undertook, somewhn t later, the direc- 
tion of the ''Liederiafel" connected with the Associa- 
tion, and though only very recently, succeeded in 
adding to the male chorus a female chorus, which has 
already given good proofs of its industry. Herr Hel- 
ler's excellence as a conductor is universally acknowl- 
edged. An admirable quartetist, he is, also, esteem- 
ed as a soloist upon his own instrument, and his as- 
sistsnce is welcome at every concert. 

With the musical system pursued under his direc- 
tion, — the importance of which, considering the 
number of persons who take an interest in the Asso- 
ciation, and the fact that the latter gives public con- 
certs, can no longer be looked upon as a private mat- 
ter — a sharp contrast is formed by another musical 
system, which considers itself at specifically Italian. 
Its principle is the exclusive cultivation of operatic 
mmic, not merely in the theatre but also in the con- 
cert-room — of course, Italian operatic mnsic, with 
some few modest exceptions in favor of Meyerbeer. 
Some persons have felt inclined to discover in nation- 
al antipathies the reason of the consequent strict ex- 
clusion of German music — which is naturalized in all 
other parts of the educated world— and of instrumen- 
tal music, properly so called ; but we ourselves feel 
convinced that what has given rise to this system of 
exclusion is simply a want of feeling for every kind of 
niusic not presented under the form of an operatic 
air ; it is the inability, freely acknowledged on all 
occasions, to/eef anything when listening to the most 
moving German song, or to the most touching of 
Beethoven's adagios. No moral accusation can be 
based upon natural deficiencies : we can only pitif 
such an inborn narrowness of musical feeling, just as, 
on the other hand, we must pity the|2eaIots on the 
banks of the Spree, and on tho^^e of the Danube, who 
have no ear for the melodies of Bellini and Donizet- 
ti. But that such a restricted taste for art must not 
be considere«1 as specifically Italian is clear to every 
one who knows that, while'in Trieste German music 
can he cultivated, so to speak, only with closed doors 
and by Germans, in Milan, Florence, Naples, etc., it 
is cultivated by the Italians them«elve8; that thei^ 
Qunrtet-kSocietles are being everywhere estahllKhed, 
and that the hitherto narrow-minded muMical views 
of the Italians are conforming more and more to those 
entertained by the rest of the civilized world. 

Wiesbaden. — It was a hazardous experiment to 
give to such a public Gluck's Iphigenie m Tauris as 
well as Die Zauherfldte; but the manager's praise- 
worthy artistic feeling was rewarded, at three per- 
formances, by tolerably well-at tended, if not full 
houses. Miidiime Bertram-Mayer sustained the prin- 
•cipal part in Gluck's opera very sati^ifHCiorily, both as 
a vocalist and as an actress, tliongh her voice has 
become rather sharp in the high notes in which the 
part lien, and requires careful management. By the 
side of this lady, so good as a dramatic vocalist, 
Madame Brenner is eflTective as a bravura singer, 
though the has not suceeded in gaining a firm footing 
here. 

Our theatre boasts of two tenors : Herren Caffieri 
and Borehera. Herr Caffieri especially is distin- 
guished for a full, fine voice of extensive compass. 
He, and that excellent barytone, Herr Bertram, are 
without doubt, the main support of the opera here. 
It is true that the deep, sonorous bass of Herr Klein 
(Sarastro) is, now-a-days, an astounding novelty, 
but. unfortunately, our satisfaction is marred by his 
■o frequently singing out of time. 

Of -newer operas, Maillart's Lara has been exceed. 



ingly well placed upon the stage, and, moreover, 
three or four performances were numerously attended 
on account of their taking place in the height of the 
season, which had at length arrived, amid the crowds 
of pleasure-seekers coming and departing. But it 
was not a great success. 

The programmes of the Cursaal Concerts are, as 
usual, drawn up with an eye to virtuosos and well- 
known names, ih the selection of which the adminis- 
tration, it must be coiifcssi'd, is, on the whole, fortu- 
nate, though it makes mistakes no w-and- then. The 
extraordinary concert given on the 26ih of last 
monih, in honor of the Duke's birthday, is worthy 
of being mentioned. The programme included Beet- 
hoven's Overture, Op. 124, well played by the band 
from the theatre, under the direction of their KapeV- 
mei»ler, Herr Hagen ; F. Hitler's Concerto in F sharp 
minor (Herr Alfred Jaell) ; Violin-Concerto by Piat- 
ti (played by himself) ; and Violin-Concerto oy Pa- 
ganiiii (Herr Wilhclmi) — three entire concerts in the 
Cur-Saal I This wa«, indeed, a circumstance of rare 
occurrence. The greatest amount of applause was 
achieved by Herr Jaell, with Hiller's concerto, and 
two "Salonstiicke" (one of which was a paraphrase 
of the "Chosur des Kvftques" from fJAfriraine) \ on 
this occasion, as alwayi*, his eflforts were followed by 
enthusiastic applause, and repeated recalls. In addi- 
tion to the instrumenul virtuosos, there was Mile. 
von Rdelsberg, who sang two songs and the air from 
Jja Facorita, while Herr Naehbauer, a tenor, from 
Darmstadt, pleased the audience by his rendering of 
Tamino's air, and two or three songs. Herr Wil- 
helmi of this place is raising himself gradually to the 
rank of a great violinist, but what is Paganini'i mu- 
sic — without Paganini ? 
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Literature. 

A period of creation is natarally followed by a 
period of criticism. There are no more Bachs 
and Beethovens, no more Mozarts and Roasinis, 
no more Schuberts, Schumanns, Chopins. The 
field is either occupied by a far infeiior.tlough for 
the time perhaps more dazzling, class of what we 
call ^'sensation'* or ^'effect" composers, or by the 
hosts of feeble imitators, variatton-mongers, and 
small manufacturers of fashionable pretty music 
by the yard. It is natural that, in the interim 
before another flood-tide of true musical inspira- 
tion, the more earnest worshippers at Mu.sie'8 
shrine should occupy themselves with study and 
discussion of the exbaustless wonders which the 
last great tide left upon the shore of this our cen- 
tury ; analyses of great works and great musical 
characters, biographies of the master composers, 
devout attempts to Arid out everything than can 
be known about them personally, speculations as 
to the origin and meaning of favorite Symphonies, 
Sonatas and what not ; questions of taste ; com- 
parison of schools ; new attempts to read aright 
and put together intelligibly and instructively 
the history of the musical art ; speculations about 
the ^^Mosic of the Future," and so on. Our day 
may not produce much music that will live ; but 
certainly there never was a day when there was 
so much written about music and musicians. 
There is a general scramble among musical liter- 
ateurs to see which shall unearth the greatest 
number of facts and first brihg out a full biogra- 
phy of, for instance, Beethoven. 

We are struck every day by the increase of 
musical literature ; it seems to go on in geometrical 
ratio. Not to mention the continual appearance 
of new musical journals, good, bad and indifferent 
(in this country every enterprising music-pub- 
lisher seems to think it necessary to have a musi- 
cal paper of his own — his organ J and therefore 
not much to be relied upon as an organ of sincere 



Art feeling and conviction), let us enumerate 
some of the new books on musical subjects w^uch 
have recently appeared or are announced as soon 
about to appear. The remarkable interest 
(which everv true music-lover must regard With 
joy and thankfulness) excited in Germany, in 
England, and so widely in this country, by the 
Letters of Mendelssohn has doubtless stirred the 
emulation of writers and of publishers to venture 
voyages to these comparatively unsought shores. 
Immediately after Mendelssohn (Liszt's ** Cho- 
pin," too, and the "Polko" stories may be men- 
tioned as regards this country), came the 
Biography and Letters of von Weber, by his son. 
German papers were full of extracts from it, 
when presently it put on an English dreas and 
came out as : *^Carl ^faria von Weber. The Life 
of an Artist, from the Grerman of his Son, Baron 
Max Maria von Weber. By J. Palgrave Simp- 
son, M. A. 8 vols. London: Chapman & 
Hall." It is a formidable and rather heavy, 
prosy book, a^d yet there is much interesting 
matter in it ; plenty of material for a right sort 
of book, shorter and sweeter and more satisfying 
to a healthy hunger after knowledge. 

2. Beethoven seems to be the theme par ex- 
cellence. While waiting for (he thorough and 
exhaustive life of him by our friend Thayer (we 
verily expect to see a volame of it oat, in Gei^ 
man, this very autumn^, we see frequent intima- 
tions that Jahn, who wrote the ponderous life of 
Mozart, is engaged in the same way on Beetho- 
ven, while various new books are already out 
We have already given some space to Nohl's 
•* Youth of Beethoven." To-day we copy a re- 
view of Koehel's publication of •*Eighty-three 
Letters of Beethoven to the Archduke Rudolph." 
A Frenchman, also, has been trying his hand at 
it; we see announced ^^B^efhnven: sa Fi«, 9on 
Caracth-e, mo Musi^pie, par M. Edouard Pomp^ry. 
Paris." — Marx's work on Beethoven, which has 
been several years before the world, lays itself 
out more on appreciation of the artist than on 
exactness of personal details. We have a strong 
impression that we have seen one or two more at- 
tempts to take the life of B(>ethoven announced, 
but cannot recall the authorship. 

8. A most desirable work, if it shall prove to 
have answered its purpose — we have not yet seen 
if — is a life pf J. S. Bach, in German of coarse. 
C^Dojt Leben und die Werke Joh. Seh. Bacht^ von 
C. H. Bitter, Konigl. Preuss. Geheime Regier- 
ungsrath. Berlin.") It would seem a matter of 
course that any life of Bach, to be of much worth, 
must have incorporated into itself the admirable 
monograph by Forkel. 

4. The Dr. Nohl aforesaid has edited Mozart's 
Letters, and they have been translated by Lady 
Wallace (who translated Mendelssohn) and pub- 
lished in London, by Longman and Co. This 
translation has also been announced as in press by 
Leypoldt and by another publisher in New York. 
We shall be incredulous until we see ; for who 
that ever read Mozart's letters, full as they are 
of that peculiar German fun and nonsense, all the 
point of which is inseparable from very word and 
spelling, can conceive of their being translated ? 
Of course, there are serious passages of great in- 
terest. 

5. There was need of a Life of Robert Schu- 
mann. That by Wasilewski, pablished six or 
seven years ago, and never yet done into Eng- 
lish, although extremely interesting, leems to 
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have failed to satisfy the composer's nearest 
friends, and deals too much in labored metaphys- 
ical analysis of many of his works. Whether the 
want is met by a new work jast published, we are 
unable to say. We give the title : ^^Roberi Schu- 
mann: seinLeben und seine Werke^ von August 
Reissmann. Berlin : Guttenburg ; London : Asher 
ftCo." 

6. "Fhanz ScnuBERT. Von Dr. H. Kreissle 
von Hellborn. Wien : B. Gorold & Sohn, 1866.** 
This we take to be a revision and expansion of 
the shorter biography by the same author, which 
we translated for this Journal in the summer of 
1862. 

7. The life of Mendelssohn, as it now ca^ 
and should be done, is yet unwritten. Mean- 
while, Leypoldt, of New York, has done a real 
service by the publication fin ^^' Gage's trans^ 
lation J of the early tribute to his memory by Lam- 
padius. 

8. Meyerbeer was not the man to leave the 
world without provision for a plentiful biography. 
Several sketches of his life have been reported as 
in progress. The authentic work, we presume, 
will be that entrusted to his friend M. Geoi*ges 
Kastner. Meanwhile another of his friends, M. 
Henri Blaze de Bury, airs his personal reminis- 
cences of "Meyerbeer and his Times," whereon 
we to-day copy some interesting notes from the 
Athenaum, 

9. Berlioz, it is said, has completed (!) his 
'^Memoirs," to^be published af^er his death (!!) 

And now for a string of ^orks of musical his- 
tory, criticism and gossip ; — not half of all that 
we have seen announced, but such as we happen 
to recall : 

10. General History of Music Q'AUgemeine 
Gesehichie der Musik. von August Reissmann.) 
Knmeroas examples in notes and drawings. Vols. 
1 and 2 published by Bruckmann in Munich ; 
Vol. 3, by Gebhardt & Reisland in Leip^t^j. Price 
of the whole work 11 Thalers. 

11. ".4 General HiMory of Music, by Dr. 
ScHLUTER. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Robert Tubbs ; carefully revised by the au- 
thor ; and published, in crown 8 vo., in London 
by Richard Bentley. Announced for reprint in 
New York by Leypoldt. Purports to be a popu- 
lar, convenient, simple treatment of the subject 

12. « The Third or Transition Period of Mu- 
steal History : A second course of Lectures on 
the History of Music, ^ft>m the beginning of the 
17th to the middle of the 18th Century, delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 1864, 
by John Hullar, Prof, of Vocal Music in 
King's College and in Queen's College, London, 
and organist of Charter-house. Post 8vo. (Lon- 
don : Longman & Co.) pp. XYI, 802. 

13. History of the Court Opera in Munich. 
(*' Geschichte der Oper am Hofzu MUnchen. Yon 
F. M. RuDHART. Ist Volume : ** Italian Opera, 
1654-1767"). 

14. Essay on the Beautiful in Music. (** Vom 
Musikalisch'Sch&nen, Yon Dr. Eduard Han- 
BLiK." 3d Edition, improved. Leipzig: R. 
WeigeL ) 

15. The learned and voluminous Dr. A. B. 
Marx, lecturer on Music at the University in 
Berlin, and author of so many valuable works, 
despite their clumsy German style, (so hard for 
the translator — witness a desperate effort in this 
number), now follows up his theoretic treat- 
ises, hifl **Ma8ic of the Nineteenth Century," and 



his book on Beethoven, with two volumes of his 
own personal Reminiscences (** Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Lehen"), which doubtless cast a good 
many useful sidelights upon the musical history of 
Grermany for several decades past ; for Marx of 
course has known all the leading artists and com- 
posers, and has observed them closely. We hope 
to give some extracts erelong. 

16. Mr. Athenseum Chorley has edited his 
musical experiences more than once ; and now 
we have announced by Murray : " Studies of the 
Music of many Nations, including the substance 
of a course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, by Henry F. Chorley." 

But it is time to make an end. We for- 
got to name, among " the Lives," the Autobiog- 
raphy of Spohr. Many other works we might 
name, especially of the more chatty and ephem- 
eral sort ; for it has become quite a fashion for 
retired singers, opera managers, &c., to make, a 
book of what they have seen and been a part of; 
and every week, aImost,we see some musical crit- 
ic of Ijondon or Paris collecting his brilliant, 
honest, sapient reviews of operas and concerts, 
virtuosos and composers, out of the files of news- 
papers, and flinging them at us en masse in the 
book form. The late M. Scudo made his annual 
book. 
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Itali aw Opera. The New York TFe«% /Zem'ei?, 
speaking of the nomsdic tronpe of Mr. Strskosch, 
who sang the other night in Hartford and will sing 
(see below) in Worcester, pays them the following 
compliment : "Mr. Strakosch's great merit jconsists 
in relieving the city of New York of some artists, 
who, by a strange misapprehension on the part of the 
impresarii and the public, were out of employ," &c. 
We are almost tempted to wish that New York would 
keep all the Italian Opera to itself, for who ever 
wants to hear again, or to hear of, the Trovatores, 
TVaviatas, Don Sdnutians and 7orm, after having had 
a finer sense awakened and a deeper chord stirred by 
last year's experience of Fiddio, the FreyschOlz, the 
Zatd)erjl5te, &c., by so clever a German company as 
that of Mr. Grover 1 Now that beautiful bubble is 
burst, and who knows why 1 It was proved that a 
truly good thing, pervaded by a true Art spirit, could 
succeed in America ; the tnste for it was rapidly de- 
veloping ; a sound and admirable nucleus of a first- 
class German Opera was here, all realized, in active 
operation; true economy would have been to keep it 
together at all hazards and keep adding to it ; and 
now it is allowed to go under, like the Atlantic Ca- 
ble, and hardly an attempt to buoy it up for fotnrs 
availability. For Opera we most fall back upon the 
humdrum Italian concern ; tame enough it will seem, 
much of it, however good the singers whom Max 
Maretzek has been vindicating against the Herald's 
disparagement — ^as if its praise or dispraise were of 
the smallest possible account I 

We should be tempted, we say, to talk In this way. 
But then we remember that even the Italian compa- 
nies do not always harp upon the Trovatore string ; 
that sometimes they give us good performances of 
Don Gioianni (better than the Germans did in that 
instance) ; that we have been delighted by them in 
the Nosxe di Figaro, and in Rossini's Barbiero too : 
that in the barren repertoire of last year there was at 
least one charming oasis in the shape of F)ra Diavolo ; 
that Max might perhaps, if he only would, give us 
WilHatn TeU ; ' and that in the comic element the 
Italians are generally good and genial, if they have 
run too much into the overdone, muscular Yerdi-ish 
exaggeration of passion in the opera seria. We hope 
therefore, for a fair modicum of genial entertain- 
ment firom Maretsek's new company. His official 



announcement is in the New York pi\pers. The 
strength of the company in principal singers was sta- 
ted in our last Ths chorus is declared to be entire- 
ly new in the male department, an important addition 
having been made to it from Her Majesty's Theatre, 
London. Bergmann will conduct the orchestra, 
which has been "selected with grreat care." The re- 
pertoire, besides "the usual works of the Italian, 
French and German schools," will offer for a fore- 




hy the author of lone. 

The season in New York will open on the 25th of 
this month ; the season in Boston will occupy the 
month of January. 

Columbus. O.— The "Saerigerfest" in Columbus 
was soccesfffully brought to an end on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the two prizes for sinking havinsr been ob- 
tained by the "Cincinnati Maennerchor," and the 
delegation of the New Yorker Liedcrkranz. There 
were 28 societies represented, and 300 singers sang 
under the direction of Mr. Bams, of Boston. Mr. 
Dre^el, of Boston, made a very f^ood speech, and also 
presided over the meeting of delegates, which adopt- 
ed rules and resolutions in regard to the management 
of the future festival of the "Saenger-hnnd." The 
next festival takes place in Louisville. — N, Y, Mu$, 
Review. 

We think the above will be news to "Mr. Dresel of 

Boston," who has innocently fancied himself all this 

time ruralizing on the green banks of the Merrimack 

and Artichoke. And the Secretary of the Qandcl 

and Haydn Society, whose name is here mis- spelt, 

probably does not yet dream of the dignity he has 
attained to out "West, of condnctintr a German 
S&ngerfest. There is a musical Herr Dresel in Co- 
lumbus, we are told ; and for "Barns" we presume 
we should read Barus, the name of the well-known 
musical director in Cincinnati. 

Worcester, Mass. — Mr. Whiting, of Boston, 
gave an organ concert on the 7th inst. on the great 
organ in Mechanics' Hall, built by the brothers 
Hook. "Stella" says of it : 

Mr. Whiting played well, especially in his perfor- 
mance of the Andante movement of Beethoven's 
Symphony in C, and an Overture by Mendelsso}in . 
In the Bach Toccata, the themes were brought out 
with much distinctness, and the Caprice on a theme 
by Mendelssohn was creditable to Mr. Whitinir, both 
as player and composer. The "Russian National 
Melody," and the Fugue Variations on the "Star 
Spanji'led Banner." had, of course, a favorable re- 
ception. Mrs. Smith's singing (rave unqualified de- 
light. A voice so fresh, yet well-cultivated, a style 
so artistic, it is rare to meet. Her singintc of an air 
from Verdi's Nabuco was worthy many a prima donna 
of wider fame ; her English Song, sweetly and nat- 
urally sung ; and. in the duet, "The 'Siren and 
Friar," she sani; like the true Lorelei of the Rhine. 
Dr. Guilmette surprised those who knew not his good 
qualities of old. One ef his finest efforts was the 
"Prayer" from Elijah. He was encored in the duet 
with Mrs. Smith, and also in "The Last Man"— by 
Callcott, to which ho lent a thrilling effect by tha^ 
magnetic power which few singers now-a-dnys exert 
upon their audience. Our undemonstrative Wor- 
cester audiences have accorded few vocaliats such 
heartfelt applause as Dr. Guilmette received on 
Thursday evening. 

A "State Musical Convention" has been in session 
in Mechanics' Hall nearly all this week under the di- 
rection of L.O.Emerson, author of the popular books, 
the "Harp of Judah," and "Choral Wreath." A 
grand final concert was announced for last evening. 
— Another Convention, under the charge of Messrs. 
E. H. Frost and Solon Wilder, author of the "Praise 
of Zion," will commence in the same hall on the 24th 
of October. 

Worcester is also alive with expectation of a real 
Italian opera performance— just a single night— K - 
nant — by the travelling troupe recently organized ' y 
Af ax Strnkosch, who began in Hartford, and - re 
dropping in upon a number of the laiger towns and 
smaller cities on the way to Canada. The soprano 
is Signora Ghioni ; the contralto Mme. Patti Stra- 
kosch ; tenors, Maccaferri and Tamaro ; principal 
basso, Snsini ; Conductor, Sig. Rosa. 
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Mniio in Few Tork. 

TbwPhilbarmonio SociKTT, the coining umt 

son, will he ander the condactorahip of Carl Berg- 

XANir. The programmes are not fallj decided npon, 

hat the WeMf Reoie¥f,"npon the hest aathority/' 

names the following as among the pieces to be 

peAbrmed : 

Lisst's *' Maseppa " will he performed in the fint 
concert, when Schumann's Symphony in D minor 
will also be played. Fathermore we are going to hear 
"Epiiode de la vie d*an artiste," by Berlioz. "A 
FaoRt Orertore/' by Wagner, Schumann's Third 
Symphony, Symphony by Bargiel, Overtore "Mela- 
sine. Overture "Prometneus," a Symphony by Mo- 
B<irt, Beethoven's Symphony No. 7, and solo pieces, 
or pieces for piano and orchestra, to be performed 
by Messrs. Mills, Mason, Hoffmann, and probably 
Wolfsohn. 

Treodorb Tboxas will begin his new series 
of classical concerts, at Irving Hall, on the second 
Wednesday it November. The instmroental por- 
tion of the feasts will be choice and appetixing, 
rich in things old and new, if the following promise 
in the Review shall be realised: 

CowoERT. I.— Symphony, No. 4, Beethoven ; Al- 
legro de Concert, op. 46. Chopin (Mr. Mason) ; 
Maseppa, symphonic poem, Liszt; Invitation k la 
dense, by Wener, Berlioi. 

Concert. II.— Symphony in F, No. 1, Schn- 
mann; Concerto in E flat, Lisst; Schereo in B 
minor opi 57, Chopin ; Ovennre Lenors, Beethoven. 

III. Sym phony, Raririel; Fantasia, F minor, op. 49, 
Chopin (Mr. O: Wolfsohn) ; Overtare, Melusine, 
Mendelsohn ; Fantasia for Piano, Choras, and Or- 
chestra, Beethoven. 

IV. Overtnre,Manfred,hT Schnmann,Conrerto in G 
flat for two pianos, by Mosart (Messrs. Mills and 
Ma«on), Introdoction " Tristan ond Isolde/' by 
Wagner, Symphony No. 5, by Beethoven. 

V. Overture in C, op. 124, Beethoven ; overture, 
Scheno and Finale, Schumann; Childe Harold, 
Berlios. 

Mr. Thomas will also give concerts of a more 
popular character on alternate Saturdays throughout 
the winter. — The famous Quartet concerts of Messrs, 
Masob, Tbomas, &c., are eagerly looked forward to 
AS usual, by the finer mvsical public. 

Mr. Mills, the admirable pianist, will give one 
or more concerts for piano solo ; and Mr. Qold< 
beck, it is thought, wUl produce some of his own 
new orchestral compositions in R concert which he 
intends to give. 

The Harmobio Socibtt, under the able conduet- 
orship of Mr. F. L. Bitter (our " Lancelot," now 
happy in the bonds of matrimony with anothw val- 
ved correspondent of this paper, Miss Catherine 
Francis Bfalone RSymond— joy to them and no end 
of harmony 1), propose, we are informed, to take the 
initiative in this country in a good work too long de- 
layed. That is, they mean to devote themselves, 
among other things, this winter to the study of some 
one of Bach's great choral works. We hope they 
will find it so interesting and so rishly rewarding, (in a 
higher sense at least), that all the^Oratorio societies 
will soon be following their example. 

Mme. Parbpa's first concert at Irving Hall, last 
Monday evening, may be regarded as the opening of 
the musical season. We have already briefly alluded 
to her coming from England, with Messrs. Dabb- 
BEUTBBR, pianist, and Rosa, violinist, for a concert 
tour in this country under the business management 
of Mr. Bateman. The TrihwM "answers a few ques- 
tions" about their antecedents thus : 

Madame Enphrosine Parepa was bom in Edinbor- 
ough, Scotlana, and is the daughter of Count Deme- 
trius Parepa, a Wallachian nobleman of high rank, 
who left Ills country for political reasons, and his 
wifo, nA Elisabeth or Lisbeth Seguin. the sister of 
the celebrated and popular baflso, Mr. Edward Se- 
gain. The mother had a beaucifal voice, was a fine 
artist, and her devotion to her profession, probably, 
influenced the destiny of her daughtery Euphrosine 
Parepa. 

Her musical education was acquired during her 
long residence in Spain and Italy, whither her moth 



er's musical engagements led her, bat in neither of 
these countries did she commence her artistic career. 
Her debut was made in the island of Malta, at the 
Opera House, in 1856, where her success was very 
brilliant. From thence she took the tour of the pro- 
vincial operatic cities, Naples, Milan, and 'Florence, 
where, with the unfortunate but great tenor Giuglini, 
she created ayUrore, in Tantani's Sonnamhnla. She 
was equally successful in Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, 
Berlin, Wiesbaden, Frankfort and Hamburg, and at 
the Gewandhaus concerts, Leipzig, she commanded 
the admiration of the most critical audience in Eu- 
rope. 

In London, which has been her home for the past 
few years, she has always held a first position, and 
the criticisms of the journals of that city have con- 
stantly been of the most flattering description. She 
sings with equal facility and correctness in Italian, 
French, Spanish and German, and her Ensrlish ballad 
sinking is said to possess the true national ring, 
which has descended from Mrs. Bland and Miss 
Stephens. All concurrent testimony goes to prove 
her an accomplished artist. 

Carlo Rosa, though not much known in Paris or 
London, has met with marked success in the other 
principal continental citiea. He is said to be a bril- 
liant and impassioned player, and one whom Herr 
Joachim, now the foremost violinist of the world, 
pronounces to be a genius on his instrumenL We 
shall soon hear and know. 

The new American pianist, Mr. Dannreuther, has 
alreadv made a mark in the art world of music, hav- 
ing achieved a signal success on his appearance in 
London. Although educated in Germanv, he is a 
native born citiaen, Cincinnati being the place of his 
nativity. His style is said to be of the classic school, 
with a snfllcient dash of the romaniic to meet the 
popular taste. As the concerts will have the advan- 
tage of an orchestra, we may hope to hear, from him, 
some of the great Concertos. 

'-The concerts are arranged npon a generous Kale, 
having the aid of an orchestra under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas. This was the programme of 
Monday : 

Overturt, <'Fingal's Cave," Mendelssohn. The 
two last movements of the Concerto in F minor br 
Chopin, Mr. Danreuther ; "Emani involami," Mad- 
ame Parepa ; Andante and Finale from Mendels- 
sohn's Concerto for Violin, Mr. Rosa ; Serenade br 
Gounod, Madame Paropa ; Overture "Freischuts;; 
Fantasia " Rigoletto" by Lisst, Mr. Danreuther , 
Fantasia' and Allegro by Vienxtemps, Mr. R(«a ; 
Nightingale Song by Gaus, Madame Parepa ; Po- 
lonnaise by Vienxtemps, Mr. Rqsa ; H bacio by Ar- 
diti, Madame Parepa ; Overture "Meny Wives." 

And here is the Evming Pot^s impressk>n of the 
concert: 

At the opening concert of the Bateman series at 
Irving Hall last night, the heat of the atmosphere, 
intensified by the glare of gas lights and the presence 
of a large audience, indisposed wose in attendance 
to pay much attention to anything but phenomenal 
performances, such as that 6t Parepa mav be called. 
The tasteful pianoforte placing or Mr. l)anreuther, 
and the creditable efforts of^Mr. Rosa on the violin 
were, under the cireumsunces, endured rather than 
enjoyed, and those gentlemen must wait for another 
appoihince under better auspices before their genuine 
talent can be fairly recognised, or their performances 
justly come under the scope of criticism. 

But Parepa, the new prima donna, was onite unaf- 
fected by the altitude of the mercury. No singer 
who has ever been on our stace b mora thoroughly at 
home before an audience. Her manner, her person 
and voice are each consistent with the other. Ample, 
easy and genial, she possesses all the traits required to 
evoke the heartiest enthusiasm. A voice of vast 
compass and power she manages with admirable skill, 
and while her natural tendency is towards a brilliant, 
passionate and broad style of singing, she is yet fully 
capable of those contrasted effects which are obtained 
by a judicious use of the sotto eoos and by delicacy 
01 expression. 

Parepa sang last night Verdi's aria Emani invo- 
lamif a subdued serenade by Gounod, a slow piece bv 
Gans, called the Nightingale, and the deliriously bril- 
liant hit of Arditi's— the Bado wslts. In all of 
these she was tumultuously applauded ; and, in the 
latter, lavished all the chief attractions of her noble 
voice, her dashing style, and her bold courageous vo- 
cal execution. She ended the piece with an extreme- 
ly high note (E flat in alt.,) which few singers of her 
massive voice are physically able to accomplish, the 
feat usually lying within the capabilities only of the 
lighter class of high sopranos. 
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DBSORIFTITB LIST OF THB 

pMbllahed by Oliver Dlia«a tc C«* 

Vooal, with Piano Aoeompaniment. 
Expectation. (Die Hanende). Op. SS. R. Pram, 80 
AcholM BMlodj, and ■Implt; bat » food d«al of 
skill Is dleplejad lo wwvtnf th» harmony of th« «a- 
oompulmmt, which tonu aa Intagnl put of tha 
•oof ; dlflbrlof in this fron oor comaioa ballads, 
wh«r« tha nMlodj If wary thing, and th« aeeompMil- 
mMit nothing. Th« pfwttj Oorman words art 1^ Os- 
tanrald, and an rondsrsd into BngUihbj J. 1. 
Dvlghl. 

Yesterday. Song. J. Eloekhg, 30 

Tory lino melody, and giaesfUl worda. 
Sing to me a merry lay. Langton WiUiamt, 30 

A protly allhir, whleh bai boon boaond by btlag 
sang in pnbllo by AdoUna PatU. 

The cot where the old folks died. Song and 
Chorus. M. B. LmviU, 30 

A vory plossing ballad, of that kind whioh bids fldr 
to bo qalto popalar. 

The Southern Contraband. Song. 

M, B. LmviU, 30 
Blmplo and pratty In iH way, and Aowlag aveqr 
good spirit in oar Boathom (oolovad) broUior. 
I've no mother now. Song and ' horns. 7*. Smith, 30 
I cannot sing the old songs. Ballad. CHanbd, SO 
Two vary aooeptablo soqgs, tha flrat of the ^hBOthar** 
spoeias, and tha saeond of elaasle baanty. 

ZnslriuiittntRl* 

Union Grand March. A. P. dark, 80 

flbnpla BDd piatty, aad will find a good usa SBiang 
tha flnt plaaas glvaa to laamacs. 

Gaittf de Cceur. Op. S4. S^dne^ Smith, 60 

As oAan happans, tha naana of Ibo plaea, which sig- 
alftaa '* a gay haarl,» doaa not qolta aeoord with Its 
ohaiaetar, which to malodloas latbar than SMny. aad 
of ileh harmony, lathar than light and gay. It Is la 
waits tima, and, although In flvaand alz flats. Is, par> 
baps, a shade aaiiar than a majority of iBltfas' oca* 
poidtiona. 

Le Chant des Vagnes. Moroean Characteristiqne. 

This littla song, or fragment. Is canM on vsty 
smoothly and flovlngly throngh a Ibwdmploctiangaa. 
It Is rathar aasy, aad Is soothing and ptooaaat to play. 
A paaallarity i>i thf t tha Mt hand pteys tbo melody 
naarly all tha tlma, aad Is, most of tha tisM, araoas 
• tha right. In flva flats. 
Masaniello. (La Mnette dePortid}. Fantasia. 

S^ney Smith, 80 
Mors Ilka a tranaeriptlon thaa a fkntaaia. Ooatalna 
tha most brilliant airs of "Mas* Anlallo," anaafMl 
in a aparUIng chain, with arpaggloa aad pratlj mod- 
nlatioas mtngtad, by way of omaaMnt. 
Chanson Rnsse. Op.Sl. I^dmy Smith, 60 

A flna plaea, which cannot bo fhlly daacribad without 
rapaating what was said abova. It Is Traaaeriplloa 
liko, not dlflfenlt, and somawhat solamn, bat nwlodl- 
ons. 
M' appari tat' amor. From Biartha. Piano and 
Flute. Pratim, 35 

Ooa of tha bast songs la "Martha" ana^^ad for 
Piano aad f lata, bat will do vary wall ftnr Plaao aad 
TloUn. 



Thb Nsw Sacbed Stae ; or Union Colleetioa 
of Chorch Music. Bj Leonard MarehaU, $l,S9 

Per doseo $12.00 
Mr. MafsiiaU^S SMrsd music Is anaagad with grsat 
ears, aad tha now Star, although of ooaras, somo> 
what stanilar to the old oncihlnmalso with Its own bril- 
Uaaqr; or, to drop metaphor, It contains a nambar of 
BswiMtafas, aad will, doabUaas, bo aoaaptabia Is 
Bumban of siagtog schools aad aholis. 



Mosto ar Mao.— Music Is saat by mall, the ._^ . 
two cants for avaiy fbar oancaa, or firootlon tharaoir m-m 
ata dIsUaea will and tha oonvoyanoa a saving or tlma 
aspaosa In obtaining sappUas. Books can uao ba -^ 
donblo tbaaa ratas. 
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The Present State of Mniia 

(0onUav«4 fk-om pag* 90. ) 

(TnuMlfttMt ftw Chb Journal from HmtxH " Mode of Ibo 
miMtwnth Contury.'') 

So Mosart wrought ; so, with him and before 
and aAer him, the host of German, Italian. French 
composers ; the almost contemporaneous Italians, 
such as Paesiello and Cimarosa : the nation-less 
Cherubini ; the French and Belgians, with Gre- 
trjr at their head ; the followers of Mozart, the 
Paers, Winters, Ri<;hinis, Weigis, Spohr ; the la- 
ter Italians who Italianized him, with Rossini, 
tired of victory, (he liked to catch fishes better 
than to make operas) leadini; the van, — so far as 
they did not look back to the traditions of the 
old Italian school. A treasury of music has accu- 
mulated in these thousand works, in one more 
lightly and cheerfully, in another more darkly 
colored ; here more Tariegated, there more mo- 
notonous and mann4>red ; with this one more rich 
in melody, with that one more elaborate or more 
intellectual and free (herein Mozart remained in 
advance of all) : with Beethoven, more deeply 
brooding in the mysteries of the tone-realm, for 
he occasionally loses himself in the dialogue of 
the orchestra climbing vine-like op into the dia- 
logue upon the stage and threatening to over- 
grow it. In one German preeminently, in Ditters- 
dorf, a tendency to drastic characterization as- 
serts itself ; only the circle of vision — the dull 
every-day existence of the suburban townsman 
in all his poverty and limitation — is too narrow 
and effete, and the artistic means are small. 

Two appearances there were, that first lifted 
themselves out of this ocean of music, bv whose 
waves so much that was charming, deeply mov- 
ing, genial, was upborne awhile and then swal- 
lowed up. They seem to me significant for my 
purpose. 

First came forward Spontini, with the Ves- 
taUt Cariez and Olympia, We leave it to the 
nice critics to weigh him in their scales and show 
how much he lacked of Mozart's richness, and of 
German depth and culture, and whatever other 
sins he had. One thing is decisive in his favor 
and satisfies us. He was a character, and had 
force of will ; he has shown both in his operas, 
which, in spite of all deficiencies and aberrations, 
strive after genuine dramatic shaping and effect. 
How did he come to that — ^he who in Italy had 
been a Bossinist before Rossini ? By being in 
Paris, where he not only found texts of dramatic 
pith and favorable for scenic presentation,bttt also 
received the energetic spirit of the French nation 
into his fiery soul. True the people's life was 
dammed up by the usurpation of Napoleon, and 
the free play of souls was hemmed in and gagged 
by the imperial despotism. But this usurper was 
ft hero, this despotism hid its baldness, as Csssar 
did of old, under the laurel wreaths of victory ; 
the glitter of arms and war, the thundering ghire 
de la grande earmee had poured out the intoxica- 
tion of Roman world dominion over the people. 
ThbintoxicatioAythis splendor of the new imperi- 



alism, gathered up and personified in the forms 
of the hero, of the foresworn conspiring rival, of 
the representative hijzh-priesthood, of the noble 
lover, were the subject matter of Spontini's dra- 
mas. The thoughtful word of the free poet would 
have been incompatible with Napoleonic suspi- 
cion and Napoleonic self-love, and could not fel- 
lowship with the self-will of the most autocmtic 
of all autocrats; under a Napoleon poetry, like 
eloquence, is dumb. Music alone could revel and 
intoxicate herself with innocent unconsciousness ; 
she without danger could display herself beside 
her idol, still triumphant after his fall in the resi- 
dences he had sa recently misused. Indeed the 
Germans, with their quiet wont, found the noise 
of the Spontini trumpets and cymbals oppressive 
— yet it was natural and necessary to the Napole- 
onides. It is precisely the noise, and nothing else, 
which has been handed down as an heirloom, and 
grown year by year tenfold stronger. 

The second form is Carl Maria von Wrbrr. 
The Korner battle songs during the war of liber- 
ation made him the minstrel of the people. But 
the popular life, in those years of oppression, had 
taken refuge from the shameful present in the 
'^romantic" time of people's and of hero life, in 
the Middle Age circle of traditions. Then stepped 
Weber with his FreyachUtz into this circle, where 
the German people had already been made at 
home by their most recent poets. His music gave 
popular expression to the hunter, the envious; 
peasant, the village humor, the rural simplicity 
and passion for the dance, and to that "romantic" 
sentimental enthusiasm of the Fooqu^ type of 
maiden innocence and love ; it came roaring and 
moaning by, in ghost-like sounds, with the Wild 
Hunt ; it was the highest summit to which Ger- 
man dramatic music at that time could lift itself. 
EuryarUhe followed. Nowhere has Weber shown 
himself so rich ; nowhere has he or any one of 
his predecessors or contemporaries so genially and 
happily hit the local tone of time, place and situ- 
ation, all the weighty dramatic moments. But 
that Middle Age tendency was already played 
out ; its ghostly whisperings, its love-lore( J/mn^), 
in which the deification and the degradation of 
Woman are so closely bound together, Its whole 
circle of ideas and forms, are foreign to us, its 
** Ancient throng of Gods is long ago gone by." 
Weber and his poetess had not understood how 
to present the ever-living element of that time ; 
Euryanthe had no triumph. Compared with the 
boundless success of its predecessor on the stage, 
it was a failure; but it is justly famouff in the his- 
torical development of Art through that enei^et- 
ic insisting upon local truth. 

Spontini's and Weber's dramatic efforts were 
the outbtrth of an eventful period, not conceiva- 
ble without that period, and no further reaching 
than the real scope of that. As no man can give 
what he has not got, so also cao no time. Art is 
constantly and everywhere the secret confession 
and impe^shable memorial of its time. 

The same period, the soulless and empty peri- 



od of the Restoration, brought the French their 
Aubrr, who held at first to Boieldieu,-then bor- 
rowed brilliancy and charm from Rossini, and af- 
terwards, favored by the dramatic tendency of 
his nation and Scribe's stage tact, attained to 
successful scenic effect To the knowing ones, it 
was farces, with the **Comedy of the fifteen years," 
that France then played with the Bourbons and 
kept on playing. The earnestness of the dramat- 
ic Muse could not suit such a time. 

It has received its highest satisfaction through 
MrVrrbrer, who, leavMfig the German school, 
at first gave in his adhesion to the Rossini direc- 
tion, when this was in vogue ; then made himself 
master of the Scribe and Auber scenic effects ; 
and finally appropriated to himself that local col- 
oring that was found by Weber, in short the Ger^ 
man People's tone. All this he controls, he lav- 
ishes with a virtuosity and a refinement without 
equal. With wonderful acuteness he divined 
alike the tone of deep fermenting passion and 
the humorsome way of those odd heroes who^ in 
rough soldier's g^rb, without especial thanks or 
pay, and partly foreigners, victoriously fought 
the battles of the old Fritz against the united con- 
tinent For the fanaticism of the consecrated 
murderer priests of St Bartholomew's night he 
finds the specific ground color with the same cer- 
tainty as for the Zelotism of the Anabaptists and 
the antique psalmody, smelling, one might say, 
of the mould of past ages, of pious female pil- 
grims ; indeed his ear has happily caught the 
chord of tender innocence. Perhaps he would 
not have needed the favor of outward circum- 
stances, securing to him the very llite among per- 
forming artists, the most enticing outfit, the ser- 
vice of the serviceable press, to step triumphant- 
ly to the head of the operatic world, such as it 
now is and can be. Another last determining 
element for him fell into the scale : He was and 
is the man of this his time. 

For, with all his marvellous peculiarities and 
happy faculties, he has wanted one thing : Integ- 
rity — the integrity of the artist It consists in 
this : that one earnestly and truly will some- 
thing outside of himself ; that the creating artist 
will set forth his object as be sees and feels it — 
or rather, that he feel constrained through the 
power of creative love so to set it forth, and this 
power yields itself up without reservation, with- 
out any ulterior or side end. Only out of this 
love and sincerity can the true Art work spring ; 
only so does it exercise, whatever be its subject 
or direction, any moral, spiritual power, and be- 
come at once a monument and armory of the 
progress to which Humanity is inwardly called 
and bidden. This integrity has Meyerbeer, for-* 
tunately for him in such an age, never practised. 
Never is his chief concern about his subject, never 
does he love and shape it fix its own sake ; he 
trusts it not, nor does be entrust himself to it in 
devoted fidelity ; he bulwarks it with all imagina- 
ble outworks, uses it and all that it brings solely 
for his own profit, to— make ejhet. This making 
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of effect has become a characteristic trait for the 
artist ; no ono has understood it so thoroufrhly or 
pushed the trade with such rirh means ; it per- 
vades and mo<)ines these works from their first 
inception to the minutest feature of their exe4>u- 
tion. What a medley mass of tliin^rs has had to 
be drajrged tojr«»ther in these IIuffuenotM, in this 
Prophtte^ one thinj; pressing; upon the heels of 
another on the overcrowded stage, all of which 
has no necessary connection with the original de- 
8i<jn or with the siibjec-t proper, is not required by 
the action, and does not show nor develop the 
characters I Whatever could be rummajred out 
of the whole broad field of time, out of all the old 
property rooms of life, that seemed to promise 
any effect^ had to come forth : Sunrise, ^katinpr 
scene, shepherd's piping, little jack-o-Iantern 
tonn^ues of flame, dances, hi^h mass, explo- 
sions, ffipsies, processions, students, vesper bells, 
illumination of the Louvre, Queen on horseback, 
— who can enumerate in a short time all the rub- 
bish that is brought out in four or five lon^ hours ? 
As for what mere music may do— in (he first mo- 
ment, perhaps, the most striking; characteristic 
trait of the old downri(];ht time ; in the second, 
notse without ground or measure ; in the third, a 
solfeggio floating up and down on the major and 
minor ninth chord, the nocturnal languishing of 
modern sentimentality, thatyearning(7/?6r yearn- 
ing ; in the fourth, mere coloratur^ or ornament ; 
in the fifth, a sort of mdsafliance between the 
piccolo and contrabasso: no fancy dry goo^ls deal- 
er displays more fashions on his broad shop count- 
er ; there is something for everybody. Pity only 
that one thing crowds another and stifles it, as 
they all do the one main thing, which is the work 
of Art Distracted, wearied out, ono slips off 
homeward from the costly bazaar. 

But how capitally this man has studied the age 
at the high school of Europe ! Has then this ace 
any force of character or impulse to action ? Has 
it a deep, inwardly settled will ? Does this "so- 
ciety,** which pays for and controls Malon and 
theatre, bear in its bosom any |)Ower of hate or 
love ? Besides mere personal interests, is it con- 
scious of a more pressing and sincere want as a 
distraction from the fatiguing chase of material 
and ambitious ends? To future historians 
Meyerbeer will be a characteristic feature of the 
present age ; for "he who has satisfied his time, 
has lived for all time.'* Pity, that such splendid 
endowments bad to be so squandered ! 

{to be Gontlnoed). 



for Dwlglit^s Joarnal of Maalo. 

Good Malic. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO MUSICAL AESTHETICS. 

Much is said about good muMtc, implying there- 
by a discrimination between music so character- 
ized, and certain other which is not good. Now 
why is not all music good ? And how shall we 
determine what is and what is not Good f&Iusic ? 
An answer to these questions involves an appeal 
to the fundamental principles of musical taste ; 
and it is the attempt of this paper to state these 
principles somewhat more systematically than 
asual. 

We believe that the true problem of the musi- 
cal composer is this : So to combine tones as to ex- 
press certain emotions in the most xmpresttive and 
beautiftd manner. In his choice of means he is 
goided by no law save that of his own inspiration, 



except in so far as musical science puts it« checks 
upon him not to use certain incongruous combina- 
tions. But a composer who writes only in con- 
stant fear of violating these laws is a composer 
made, not born, A composition may be in ac- 
eonlance with all written law.% and shaped after 
the most approved models, and yet be of no ar- 
tistic value whatever, because it means nothing. 
So in language, one may talk for hours in an ele- 
gant manner and express no thoughts. But such 
are not Art-works. 

So it appears that in judging a musical compo- 
sition wc appeal to two kinds of aesthetic laws, 
which we may term the tangible^ and the intangi- 
ble. Those which we have ventured to term in- 
tantfible, are the artistic perceptions which we 
possess in such different degrees, and by which 
we receive the meaning of a work of art into our 
very souls, as it were, or by whicth we perceive 
the insignificance of trash. This faculty we 
might term the Musical Common Sense, because 
it is possessed in some degree by almost every one. 
This faculty, like every other of the mind,«be- 
comes more active by use. There can be no dis- 
cussion about the decisions we obtain from it, fur- 
ther than appeal to the intuitions of large bodies 
of men. For the judgments of this faculty, like 
those of the Common Sense as applied to other 
kinds of thought, are intuitions. So if you tell me 
that after due study a certain work of art is 
meaningless to you, I cannot discuss the question 
further than to say that to me it is highly signifi- 
cant, and to refer you to the opinions of acknowl- 
edged judges. Sometimes great diversity of 
opinion prevails, even among these, and then we 
must each in candor hold our own opinion, wait- 
ing for more light, or for the verdict of that stern 
old critic, Time. And this is what is meant, no 
doubt, by thts famous saying de gustibus non dis- 
putandum. For it is not a dispute about tastes, 
but about the ability to perceive a meaning where 
it exists to others. Concerning tastes, properly 
so-called, we can dispute, else there could be no 
laws of taste, musical or otherwise. 

The aesthetic laws which we have termed tan- 
gible arc those that have regard to the manner, 
or form, in which a musical thought can be ex- 
pressed or elaborated in order to produce upon 
the listener the impression of beauty^-or, as we 
say, to be in good taste. To discuss and eluci- 
date these laws is the province of the Theory of 
Musical Composition, and of Musical Aesthetics, 
on neither of which subjects is there any elabor- 
^ate treatise in English. We inquire, then, as a 
foundation for our reasoning: How do works of 
Art give us pleasure ? To this, John Ruskin : 

**All sources of pleasure, or any other good to 
be derived from works of art, may be referred to 
five distinct heads. I. Ideas of Power. — The 
perception or conception of the mental or bodily 
powers by which the thing has been produced. 
II. Ideas of Imitation. — The perception that the 
thing produced resembles something else IH. 
Ideas of Truth. — A perception of faithfulness in 
a statement of facts by the thing produced. IV. 
Ideas of Beauty. — The perception of beauty, 
either in the thing pro<]uced, or in what it sug- 
gests or resembles. V. Ideas of RoUiion. — The 
perceptions of intellectual relations in the thing 
produced, or in what it suggests or resembles." 

The pleasure we derive from music is, no doubt, 
referable chiefly to the fourth of the sources men- 



tioned. In some kinds of music, the Fugue, for 
instance, we are delighted by the contrivance 
and skill displayed in the intertwining of the dif- 
ferent voices, while we at the same time receive 
the inner significance of the thought itself. These 
emotions, so far as they belong to our tangible 
aesthetics, are to be referred to ideas of relation. 
By dance music wc are impressed only sensuous- 
ly. We are pleased by the felicitous nicety of 
manner sometimes di.«played therein ; but this 
music speaks no language to the soul. 

Since our chief musical pleasures arise from 
the beauty of compositions, as is no doubt the 
case, we are led to inquire : What is beauty ? For 
an answer we accept the theory of those philoso- 
phers who hold that beauty consists of certain 
traits which typify the Divine attributes. These 
are: 

Infinity^ the type of the Divine Incomprehen- 
sibility. Uniiy^ the type of the Divine Compre- 
hensiveness. Repose^ the type of the Divine 
Permanence. Symmetry , the type of the Divine 
Justice. Purityt the type of the Divine Energy, 
and Moderation^ the type of government by law. 
Of unity there are four kinds : things subjected 
to the same influence, called suhjectional unity ; 
when things arise from one source, unity of ori- 
gin ; when things form links in chains, unity of 
sequence; and the unity of separate and distinct 
things into one whole, unity of membership. And 
Uiis last is the highest unity of all. 

The Beauty, then, of a musical composition 
consists only in ita capacity to produce upon us 
the impression of Infinity, Unity, Repose, Sym- 
metry, Purity or Moderation. Unconsciously to 
ourselves these impressions are made upon ns i 
we are pleased thereby, and their exciting cause, 
whether picture, statue, poem, or music, we tenr 
beautiful. For the production of these impres- 
sions. Music has recourse, as it seems to us, to 
the following means. The impression of Infinity 
we derive from the breadth, significance, or, as 
we ofVen say, depth of a composition. This im- 
pression, therefore, belongs partly to the ititangi* 
ble aesthetics. Such an impression is derived 
from Beethoven's well-known Sonata in C-sharp 
minor, the so-called ^'Moonlight Sonata," and 
from his Fiflh and Ninth Symphonies. In the 
symphony form, too, may be most fully displayed 
the various kinds of Unity. In the multiphuity 
of instruments governed by one spirit we have 
subjectional unity. In the construction of vari- 
ous differently managed panages fi-om one mo- 
tive, as is of\< n done with the Theme and Second 
Episode in the fifth rondo-form, we have unity of 
origin. In symmetrical modulations wo have 
unity of sequence; ami in the combination of 
several dissimilar compositions into one i'onsi.4tent 
whole, we have unity of membership, the culmi- 
nating unity of all. The Andante, Largo, or 
Adagio movements usually make a marked con- 
trast with those preceding and following, 'i'lius 
we experience an impression of R'pose. As, for 
instance, the Adagio m the Sonata Puthelique. 
In the due proportion existing between thu vari- 
ous themes antl episodes of a work, as well as the 
proper dimensions of the separate rondos of a 
Symphony, we have Symmetry. Impressions of 
Purity arise from the delicate style of the instru- 
mentation,a8 in the introduction to Mendelrtitohn's 
Overture to the **Midsummer Night's I>i*eam;" 
or, separately from any niateri'd agen4*y,from the 
etherial character of ihe idea itself, as in rome of 
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Chopin's compositions. Our impressions of Mod- 
eration arise from a general obedience to the laws 
of that form of composition chosen as the dress ^f 
the thoii<i(ht, without running into extravagance 
on the one hand, or inro a cramped and con- 
strained style, on the other. 

We conclude, then, that Good Music must 
have meaning, a voice for the soul ; and must be 
expressed in such musical forms as will be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of beauty. 

At another time wo may take a brief survey of 
the literature of the piano-forte, searching for ex- 
amples of "ood music. 

Aurora, III, w. 8. B. M. 



The Famous ftnire of Eamdale. 

(From th« Cornhlll MagMlott). 

When, fifteen ycsrs ago, I was inducted to the Rec- 
tory of Rarndnle. the parish church posscAbcd a fa- 
mous quire. Not that the quire of Eamdale differed 
much from that almost ohsolete type which fifteen 
years ago it was deemed the young churchman's duty 
to extirpate on ff rsi donning the white tie. It was a 
famous quire, which every year — once or twice in the 
year — strangers would come to li.xten lo. It consist- 
ed of hat five men, one of whom played a clarionet 
with bold, firm tone, that sustained the treble, find 
gave confidence to the cracked-voiced boy^ and rough- 
voiced girls who hardly stood in need of encourage- 
ment. Another played a violoncello, to which he had 
attached a fifth siring tuned to F F, in order to add 
sonority to the deeper bass. A third performer play- 
ed the fiute, on which he executed the counter-tenor 
part as it was written for him in the O clef, above the 
treble or air. Of the remaining two men, one snng 
the air with the clarionet, only an octave lower, and 
the last sang the bass. But besides thiM, the violon- 
cello player sang bass, tenor, or air, or connter-tenor 
in a screaming fulsetto, one part or the other, m he 
deemed it necessary to ornament or support the ser- 
vice of song. 

Such was the quire of Enmdale ; thev sang pluck- 
ily. and made a cheerful, if not a melodious noise. I 
gave them supper once a year, but could not induce 
them to adopt more ecclesiastical music than (flees 
and songs net to sacred words. Still, we were better 
off than the mectin(|r, where they all sang in discord 
ant chorus, while the parxon played !he big fiddle in 
the pulpit. Like other things in Earndnle, the quire 
was an institution, and I did not attempt to remove 

lis 

But after five years, clarionet Icfl the valley, and 
beicanto feel symptoms of dissolution. Flute wouldn't 
play the air, it wos so tame ; and when remonstrated 
with withdrew and carried oflT tenor with him to the 
meeting. Still, we had a sturdy voice for the air, 
and the rural "master of song." But alas ! the mas- 
ter, always fond of drink, liecame so uproarious that 
we were obliged to dismiss him. The crisis came 
when a stranger was taking duty for me. A new 
tune of Altel's own compo^ini; was to be sung, one 
full of eccentric turns and intricate distances. The 
choir mnde a start, quavered, and broke down. Abel 
sounded the note anew, and again they broke down ; 
this time a pau^e, "Let us pray." said the officiating 
clerk, meekly, "Pray be blowed !" shouted Abel. 
"Let's try again." It was Abel's last Sunday of 
ofiice. 

For some Sundays we tried congregational sing- 
ing, our one remaiiiing voice, with the aid of a pitch- 
pipe, leading the tune; but bit by bit the conjrrega- 
lion grew tired of a duty which had always devolved 
upon paid officials and many a tune was sunj? by old 
Jamie and the children — he with spectacles on nose 
and book In hand— while the other hand, hooked in 
his waistcoat, beat time on his breast to the tune ; 
sa\'e when, in some pathetic verse, it was released to 
cuff some younf^ster who pave tongue too lustily, and 
didn't appreciate the "temper" of the strain. Then 
in oar perplexity we procured a small hnrrel-orfran 
which had seen service in a room used for dancing; 
on week days, and service on Sundays. It was a 
pecaliar instrament; the first time we tried It, it 
went off like a musical snuflT box, and plaved all the 
tones successively, including a vaNe and "Merrilv 
danced the Quaker's wife." Eamdale has not for- 
gotten that Sunday yet. The wardens and sexton 
managed to carry it out (it was not large) into the 
churchyard, but even there it fired away tutie after 
tune amid the snow and cold till all the machinery 
wa4 unwound. Before the next Sunday we had it 
put in order, but it seldom went rijrht. Sometimes 
the wires just elevated the keys enough to let a por- 



tion of the wind into the pipes, prodncinc: mournful 
whines like key-hole music ; liomctimes, for want of 
pinniofT the barrel, it wound from one tune into an- 
other with marvellous dexterity ; sometimes the wires 
were bent, and discord, harsh and stron^r, grunted 
and thundered in one line, while in the next, for half 
a line, was a vacuum of notes of any sort. At last 
we understood it better, and congregational singing 
in some sort actually was inaugurated. 

Like most old churches Earndnle had snfllered un- 
der the beautifying furor of the eiKhteenth century ; 
whitewash, a ceiling, largo square pews — one descrip- 
tion serves for all. Far be it from our sober criti- 
cism to join in the outcry against that age; what 
would have remained of our old churches without 
such " beau ti flea t ion ^" At all events it preserved 
them to us, and probably in a more seemly state than 
they have been since the wars of the Roses. 

Eamdale church had suflTered in the process ; rood- 
screen, chancel, arcli, reredos, were gone ; some win- 
dows were square, some circular, some Grecian, and 
there was an urn in each corner, and a sun-dial over 
the door. We began to restore ; and little by little 
replaced arch and screen and window, chancel and 
ook roof; seated the nave afresh, and quarrelled over 
the seats, as churchmen will to eternity. We paid 
our bills. The church was a seemly one ; and we 
began to think it was not quite the thing for the dis- 
trict chapel ofOatgato to glory in a finger organ, 
while we ground music on a barrel. 

So we formed a committee. Farmer Jolly, our 
churchwarden, in the chair. We ordered a new or- 
g>in — a handsome instrument ; "plenty of music in 
it," was old Jolly's instruction to the builder. The 
subscriptions didn't quite make up the cost, but the 
committees never look nt that insignificant item, and 
we resolved to open the organ with edat, and have a 
collection. 

A week or so before the day, a deputation of ladies 
of my parish called at the rectory with a mission to 
the rector. I am a man of simple and retired habits. 
I felt nervous on hearing it was a deputation of Indies, 
bat was greatly relieved to read on the cards the 
names of Miss Fanny Peaflower and Miss Bessy 
Floskin, two of the voungest young ladies in Eam- 
dale, both very musical, both pets of the rector from 
childhood — and knew it too. I suspected they had 
some deep scheme in (heir pretty heads, but all the 
same was infinitely glad that they, and not the wid- 
ow, my lady Tops'ticks — who always talks on patbet 
ic topics, goes to balls and can't come to church — or 
Miss Sticrs, whose conversation is learned or relig- 
ious — had l)een chosen to represent the ladies of 
Eamdale. I don't think i abuse confidence if I sav 
that all the pretty speeches they could frame and all 
the charming looks they could put on. were on that 
morning forthcoming, just to fathom the temper in 
which their errand would be received. They man- 
aged their mission adroitly. The ladies of Eamdale, 
as I knew, were fond of music, and they had of^en 
heard me say that church music ought to be more 
cultivated than it is, and they wished very much — 
they were sure I should not object — to celebrate the 
opening of the organ with a choral service. 

"Choral service!" exclaimed I, astonished, "and 
where is the quire to be found. You wouldn't have 
old Jamie and the school children attempt it ?^' 

No ; the ladies would undertake that duty, come 
and sit in the chancel, and sing all the responses. 
"And do you know, we have practiced so much, we 
can do it perfectly." 

"But how can you manage," said I, "without 
male voice." ! Your small sweet notes will sound 
angelic, and all too unearthly." 

"Oh, there's young 8eal)o«ly, and half a dozen 
more, who have attended all the practices." 

"I'll be bound they have. Why didn't you let mo 
come, young ladies f" 

"We wished to give yon a surprise." 

"And so you do," replied I. 

"But reallv, now, if you will consent, we all wish 
it so; and it^s only once! The Bishop can't write 
aggravating letters when all we want is to pass the 
dav off creditably, and iret a good subscription." 

With such pure motives, urged by such lips, what 
could I do? Of course I yieMed ; and then, just as 
I had fihowed them round my garden, and gathered 
my most lieautiful roses for them, and thev were bid- 
ding me good by — "And oh, Mr. , I had almost 

forgot, will you intone the service *" 

"No, no ; 1 know better than that. What voice I 
might have had ten years ago was exhausted in lift- 
ing up, Sunday after Sunday, the category of the 
people's sins." 

Then would I allow the curate of the new church, 
who sang tenor beautifully, to take the service. 

O Earndale, how cruel ! Here I had asked a diu- 
nttary to preach, and had a surplice, new starched 
and clean, lying in my study for my part : and to be 



done out of it by two young ladies ! and for that pup- 
py Augustus Claighfem, in high-collared coat and 
cassock tie, just come from Oxford, and great at all 
the evening parties, and always followed Fanny Pea- 
fiower ! O Earndale! far better thy rector's wishes 
were not uttered then — not chronicled now. They 
were not clerical ! 

In the end they prevailed on me to let Augustus 
intone, and content myself with the lessons There 
was, however, another party besides the rector to be 
won over, and that a party not so easily coaxed out 
of its whims and prejudices. At the head of it was 
Farmer Jolly ; at the bottom of it — the soul of all 
the niischief it perpetrated — Mi«s Stiers. Rich and 
decided, she bated Puseyito ways, and old Jolly was 
persuaded we were all to Itecome pervens to Roman- 
ism in the lump, against our will, just as the Sepoys 
fancied they were to bo christianized surreptitiously^ 
by biting the greased cartridge. He .came with re- 
proachful civility, and le.it me a folio book of Mar- 
tyrs with pictures of the craelties of the Inquisition. 
Mrs. Jolly gave me an account of a visit she made to 
hear such a choral service elsewhere, and couldn't 
abide it. "It had such a Popish twang in it— that 
way of doing the service." And the worst of it was, 
that I, the rector — no party to the thing, except by 
implication — had to soothe all the difficulties. Well, 
there was only one way. Lady Topsticks asked the 
Misses Jolly to one or two evening parties, and that 
quieted the Jollys ; and Miss Stiers was, without 
much persuasion coaxed into a promise to attend A 
Penny Reading in the school-room in the evening of 
the day of our Festival, and to read herself— to a dis- 
tinguished and educated audience, with all the pathos 
of a poetic soul — the laureate's last poem. 

Then for a week, the church was thronged from 
mora to eve ; all the ladies and young men came to 
decorate it. Large placards with suitable inscrip- 
tions were nailed and stuck round with .flowers ; the 
pillars wound with wreaths ; the windows crowned 
with garlands ; and primroses, cowslips, and every 
flower of spring, were gathered from the hedgerow, 
garden and greenhouse, and tastefully appropriated. 
The young gentlemen were very busy, and so were 
the young ladies. . I fear their conduct was not exact- 
ly in all respects suitable to the place they worked in. 
But then, as Charley Senhody said : "How can you 
help Bonnie B&ssie Floskin down the ladder, and 
only look good ?" 

At last the day was come. It was a beautiful 
morning. I went early in the dawn to the top of 
Eamdale Sear, and watched the tide waves roll in 
under the early sunshine, flashing like the wings of a 
silver dove. Not a sign of rain. We were to have a 
fine May.day ; and for a collection, let me tell you a 
fine day is no despicable power. 

The service was at eleven, but long before eleven a 
large fiag waving, and peals one after the other 
clashing out from the tower, reminded Earndale of 
what no one stood in danger of forgetting. As the 
time drew near carriage after carriage rolled up, clus- 
tered with fair faces, and dashing riders and visitors 
from the valley trooped in. Eamdale for once was 
gay. There were carriages left standing without 
their horses on the green ; there were little knots of 
well dressed people wandering about ; there were the 
orderly lines of the school children, and disorderly 
crowds of the traants gathering round the nut-sellers, 
who brought their merchandise as near the temple 
as they dared ; there was the organ builder — ^a proud 
man— come from London on purpose to be present, 
and to be paid ; there was' the dignitary in cassock 
and band ; and Augustus, who stepped from a drag, 
arrayed in dusty canonical costume, with a sqtiare 
cap such as Earndale never spied before^ and thought 
it some new fashion. 

My duty required me to attend these gentlemen, so 
we proceeded through the churchyard full of bn-look- 
ers, and through the aisles, then beginning to fill ; the 
churchwarden and sides men, busy, and anxious, and 
important, at a loss what to do with cantankerous 
Eamdalers who would occupy their own seats that 
dav, and not make room for full-pursed visitors. 

in the chancel was our quire, as fair a sight as ever 
was seen when men-singers and women-singers served 
the service of song in the temple. A row of ladies 
sat on each side, and the young fellows in white ties 
behind them ; all of both sexes. I observed, (what 
I never saw biefore), for once looking serious. 

I had oljected to their processioning to- their seats ; 
country people might have mistaken it for another 
ceremony in which young ladies take part at the al- 
tar. Then in the vestry I was obliged to use strong 
language to induce Augustus to replace in the bag— 
a blue one like a brief bag— a stole of white satin with 
crosses of gold and scarlet b« autifully inter- wrought, 
and with which be was tastefully arraying his lawn- 
enveloped shoulders. 

Eleven o'clock I clash went the bells altogether in 
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A sodden explosion, nnd then were atill, their ieverAl 
harmonic tones sobbinf; and dvinj^ away in disso- 
nance. We sallied forth, and the organ discoursed 
triamphant music. 

Aagastos was nervoas ; he didn't keep his note, 
and sometimes made desperate hits at distances, nnd 
only arrived within three-quarters of a tone. Then 
the quire wasdinconnei'tcd, only the orpranist picked 
them up fio defily that moH people tliout;ht it was all 
right. The perforn^^ance on the whole whs creditable 
only it was nothini; else but a performance. Old 
Jollv alo:.e made rn ili-natnred remark. His daugh- 
ter tSmily wondered how Mr. Augustus Clalghfem 
could chant at all without his stole ; "As if a tomcat 
couldn't purr without his tail. It was the ladies that 
dashed him." 

After this, I thought we could have nothing but 
harmony in £arndale. Alas 1 three weeks had not 

fMSsed before grim Miss Stiers (who had only the 
ittle boys and the rector for her audience) came with 
a long story of the wicked and profane doings of the 
choir. Charley Seabo^ly had been seen by some* 
bodr who didn t attend to the service, buity with the 
golden gay ringlets of Fanny Peafiower (the little 
flirt ! she knew Augustus couldn't be there on Sun- 
day 1) behind theoriran curtain. Miss Stiers thought 
it atrociouf. So did not I, but then I felt it a dutr 
to say something, and put it to Charley whether he 
hadn't better sit away from the organ. "Oh, no, he 
was wanted to draw the stops ;" and the young 
scamp went and told the whole parish that the rector 
was jealous, and stories and fables of every hue were 
concocted and circulated in consequence, and I had 
to request them both to sit with their mammas. 

Then our rolunteer organist began to qnarmi, and 
some who could play wouldn't play ; and others who 
couldn't play would play, and ofien-times hit the 
wrong keys, which cried luKiily in reply, or made 
harmony 'with two Angers only, and ofttimes anything 
but harmony. At last, unkindest cut of all, came a 
letter from the Bishop. The proceedings in Earn- 
dale had for some time past occupied his attention ; 
the flower decorations-^the choral performance — the 
improper proceedings — and, in consequence, remarks 
of parishioners ahont the rector ; and, what grieved 
his episcopal soul to the quick, the unauthorised 
practice of singing a response, which for generations 
Earndale had heard read. "Peccavi ; peccavi," was 
all I could reply. "My new organ, instead of har- 
mony, produced nothing but discord." 

From that day I dare not think about music in 
Earndale, far less recon.1 my impressions. We have 
musical parties, but I shrink to the very farthest cor 
Iter of the room, and dare not applaud Emily Jolly, 
or Fanny Peafiower, or Bessie Flonkin, in a sonff, or 
express my abhorrence of bacchanalian glees, lest I 
should be saddled with personal feelings ; and when 
on Sundays I hear the organ tapped like a pianoforte, 
I groan to myself and wish tor "the famous qnire of 
Earndale," with its clarionet, flute and violoncello. 



The Court Opera at MunioL* 

Opera, or musical drama, is, comparatirely speak- 
ing, a new branch of art. If we take, in round num- 
bers, the year 1600 as the year of its birth, not more 
than two centuries and a naif have elapsed since its 
origin in Italy, from which we have to substract flfty 
yean for the rest of the world; for durinir those flfty 
years the novelty of the thing, the want of the neces- 
sary resources, and above all, the warlike condition 
of affairs roonopolisine all tlie efforts of mankind, 
were obstacles to its intro«l action. Subseouently, 
moreover, till after the first half of the eighteenth 
century, this branch of art was an amusement in 
which only the more important Courts, and, at most 
rich towns, and these latter mereFy from time to time, 
or on especial occasions, could indulge. For ^«long 
period, Italians were the solo composers and singers 
of opera, and if anyone wished to devote himself to 
it, he had to go through a course of study in Italy, 
and be acknowledged there before he could hope for 
recognition in his own country. 

Apart from isolated attempts at national opera 
(such as the production of Uapkne, words by Opits, 
music by Heinrich Scbfltz, in 1627, at Dresden) it 
was in France that any permanent desire was first 
manifested to throw off the musical dominion of the 
Italians ; and as early as from 1659 we find authors 
like Perrin, Quinault, T. Comeille, Racine, Moli^re. 
La Fontaine, Rousseau, La Grange, and La Motte, 
and composers like Cambert, Lolly, Destonches, 
Campra, Rebel, Quinault, junior, Batin, Rameau, 
Mondonvtlle, Rousseau, and others, busily eniraged 
in founding a French opera, which, however, for a 
long period was still intended only for the entertain- 
ment of the Court. It was a considerable time be- 

* Qnekiekte dtr Oper am tfifi zu M^nehtn^ tU.^ wm Fr. 
Jtmdkart. Enter ThM. Franz JkUUm^ Fniting.—WtmA 
tbaYtoona JSMfnMoam. 



fore Germany and England persistently followed in 
the same patti. and not till' after the commencement 
of the 19tii century that German opera, more partic- 
ularly, in the wake of that of France, worked itself 
up to a state of independence, which, however, has 
yet to struggle with the influence of the Italians. 
Meanwhile, the spoken as well as the moHical drama 
has become the common property of all civilized na- 
tions, and every little town of 10,000 souN wants its 
regular theatre, where it may enjoy both dramatic 
and operatic performances. This is* not the place to 
discuss the aavantatres and disadvantages of tne over- 
propagation of these kinds of amusements ; so much, 
however, appears certain ; the internal development 
of musically -dramatic art has reached a goal or turn- 
ing point where we are impelled to render our pres- 
ent poiHtion clear by a serious retrospect of what 
has been effected, and of the gradual course of de- 
velopment. A comprehensive, general, and thoronch 
history of opera is altogether wanting, and it will be 
impossible for such a history to be produced till the 
necessary materials, in the shape of the operatic his- 
tory of ^ch separate country, are collected. Very 
gnitifring activity tn this respect has lately been 
manifested in Germany. Berlin, Dresden, Ham- 
burgh, and other leading cities, have found industri- 
ous men to search through the theatrical archives, 
the libraries, and other sources of information of a 
former acre, collecting, arranging, and elucidating, 
more or less SBsthetical^y or historically, the results 
of their labor«, and thUs producing a picture of the 
course of develapment and of what has been done. 
In this way, we Khali some day be enabled to obtain 
a survey of what has been effected by the whole of 
Germany ; to write a comprehensive history of opera 
there ; and, finally, by comparing such a history with 
those of other civilized states, to arrive at jhe history 
of opera generally. 

As we have observed, we are still engaged in the 
preliminary laltor only ; whoever, therefore, success- 
fully works at this produces somethins which^ is 
needed, and which is worthy of appreciation and im- 
iution. Looking at the matter i|) this light, we hear- 
tily welcome the present publication by Uerr Rud- 
ha'rt, which undertakes to describe in a connected 
form, for the first time, the fortunes of the opera at 
the Court of Munich. The first part now before us 
embraces the period from 1654 to 1787« and relates 
exclusively to the Italian operas given at the Elector's 
Court — the succeeding period and the history of Ger- 
man opera being reserved for the futuro portion of 
the work. Any one who has been engaged in simi- 
lar researches will know how to appreciate properly 
the diligence displayed by Herr Rndhart. That gen- 
tleman has brought to light several facts hitherto un- 
known : corrected many errors ; and, on the whole, 
furnished a connected narrative that enables us to 
form a satisfactory idea of the operatic affairs of the 
period. The want of previous works, and the diflB- 
culty of discovering the scattered materials, excuse, 
for the most part, the incompleteness of the book. 
We should have fancied, however, that with a fair 
expenditure of time, the author might have found 
other rich sources of information in addition to the 
old accounts of the Electoral Treasury and the Roy- 
al Library. Lipowsky, the author cf the Bacarinn 
Musical iMCon, may possibly have made many in- 
correct or inexact assertions, but we can scarcely im- 
agine that so many titles of operas and names of au- 
thors wero pure fictions of his own. Lipowsky, 
without doubt, was acauainted with, and availed him- 
self of, other sources or information than those con- 
snlted by Herr Hndhart, and the discovery of them 
should lie an essential condition of all fresh labors in 
the same field. Such researches cannot, however, be 
made during a leave of absence of a few months only 
from official duties, but demand nninterrnpted atten- 
tion and a system of following up every trace discov- 
ered accidentally or intentionallv for half a life. Herr 
Rudhart is modest enough to acknowledire the incom- 
pleteness of his production and to leave for more for- 
tunate investigators the task of supplying its defi- 
ciencies. We will not, therefore, quarrel with him 
any longer for not allowing himself sufficient time to 
prosecute his own investigations further. 

The iove of art entertained by the reigning house 
of Bavaria is exhibited in a brilliant light in the des- 
criptions before us. The Electors bestowed great 
attention and expended considerable sums upon opera 
and music generally. Among the successors of Or- 
lando Lasso there are celebrated CapeltmeisUr and 
composers, encouraged and distinguished by liberal 
salaries, titles, and splendid presents. The catalogue 
of solo singers contains the names of many of the 
most famous artists of the day ; we may, as exam- 
ples cite those of Faustina Bordoni, Antonio Bemac- 
chi, Luigi Marches! ; Anton Raaf, and Valentin Ad- 
amberger (Adamonte). 

Musical biographers will find many interesting 
facts in Herr Rndhart's book, especially con- 



cerning the lives and compositions of the Cnr>dlmeU' 
ter Jakob Porro, Jos. Kaspar Kerl. Ercole Bemahei, 
Gius. Anton Bemabei, Pietro Torn, Giovanoi Porta, 
Andrea Bemasconi, and Paolo Grua ; and as many 
concerning the he«t singers of the period. Especial- 
ly valuable are the details relating to the clever com- 
po«er and eminent oi^anint, Jos. Kasper Kerl. We 
will take the liberty, however, of correcting some 
trifiinir inaccuracies. Giov. Valenttni, Imperial Ca- 
pellnuister, did not die in 1630, but in 1656, at Vien- 
na. Kerl, therefore, can very well have been his pu- 
pil. Neither the opera fJOronle, by Kerl, or any op- 
era of that name, was ever given in Vienna. It is 
true that L'OronUa, "dramma musicale in tre atti, 
poeaia di B. Giacinto Andrea Gicognini, musica di 
Filippo Vismarri," was produced at the Imperial 
Court, Vienna, in 1660, but even the book if quite 
different from that of the Oronte, performed in 1657, 
at Munich, as may be seen by consulting AlUcci's 
Drammaturgia ancf the /i6ref to preaerved in the Impe- 
rial Library. Kerl was greatly esteemed in Vienna 
as an oi^anist, but no dramatic compositions by him 
were ever brought out there. Perhaps he tried to 
secure Valentini's place after the latter's decease. 
Antonio Bertali, however, was appointed CapeUmeiM- 
ter to the Court, and the prospect of this fact may 
have been the reason of Kerl's leaving Vienna the 
same year (1656) and entering the Electoral service. 

To the particulars given by Herr Rndhart con- 
cerning the celebrated Faustina Bordoni, we will 
simply add that she appeared at Vienna as far hack 
as 1717. We find that she sang the comic part of 
Grilletta in an intermezzo (to the opera of Sesoslri). 
Subsequently, in the years 1785 and 1726, she was 
regularly engaged in Vienna. Among her best parts 
were Semiramide, in Semiramide t» Atcalont, hy Ap. 
Zeno and Caldara ; ^ncinde, in Vettceilao. by the 
same ; Juno, in Giunont placata, by Jos. Fax ; and 
Gianisbe in Spartaco^ by Pasqnmi and Porsile. 

It is not practicable for us to follow the author into 
every detail, supplying omissions or correcting er- 
rors. We must leave this task to bis own welt prov- 
ed seal and to those who are more interested in the 
affairs and resources of the Bavarian capital. We 
will only express our regret that, when he comes^ to 
speak o\ Mozart's two operas. La finta Giardiniera 
(1775). and Momeneo (1781), Herr Rndhart is too 
modest, and refers his readers principally to Jahn's 
Mozart' Bicgraphie, which, however, is not accessible 
to every one. Munich may be proud of having been 
the cause of these two works l>eing written and of 
having been the first to have them performed. 

Again expressinic nnr sincere gratitude, and be^- 
gini; the author speedily to continue and complete his 
work, we rou^t, at the samo time, add the hope that 
he will procure the aid of some friend conversant 
with foreign languages. Frequent errors in foreign 

}>roper names, and in the titles of foreign operas, of- 
ena the reader's eye, and sometimes distort the 
sense. 
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L'Afri CAiHB. — In a letter from Paris, dated Aug. 
30, we find the following, which, we suspect, express- 
es the truth with regard to Paris, however it may be 
as to the opera in question. 

The A/ricaine has reached its fiftieth representation 
and there seems no abatement in the attraction. I 
can nnderatand this, even when bearing in mind the 
different kinds of reception awarded by the Parisians 
to GuiUaume Teil and LaJuive. Ix>veof good music 
and its thorough appreciation has nothing whatever 
to do with the success of the A/ricaine at the Grand 
Opera. Had the music been li^etter than the Hu^e- 
nolBt or worse than AlmanzoTt or MurgtieriU tPAMJcUf 
the fate of the A/ricaine would have been precisely 
the same. The French have very sensitive ears, and 
the melodies of Guillaume Tell must have pre-poesess- 
ed them in a strong degree. ' Moreover, the opera 
was written for them, and their nationality waa 
strongly appealed to. Besides, their great tenor, 
Nonrrit, was powerful in his part,. and made a new 
reputation for himitclf. Nevertheless, it is well-known 
that Rossini's magnificent work, which to hear once 
to mosUisteners is awakening a new feeling for ma- 
sic in the soul, had a mero suocA tT eatime at first, 
and nearly drove Rossini frantic with chagrin. Now 
all the praiae lavished on the muiiic of the AJrieaine 
seems to me to he paid indirectly to the man and not 
the work. 1 believe the A/ricatne to be utterly be- 
yond the Parisian sensibilities, and think that, had it 
been given out as the composition of any other 
composer— excepting M. Halevjr, whom tlie Pari- 
sians, if they dare give vent to their feelings, would 
proclaim the greatest of dramatic composers — it 
ironld have been received with indifference. But the 
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masical poblic of Paris are deeply indebted to 
Meyerbeer. He made their city the stronghold of his 
genios, he prodnced all his great works there; be died 
then, and bequeathed his last masterpiece to their 
care and affection. Do they accept the legacy as a 
treasure 1 They admit as much, bat I do not b«Iiere 
them. They are boand to pnise and support the 
Afriaune, but the music is above them, and is a little 
too comprehensive for their Gallic levities. The Af- 
ricaine, nerertheless, oven though it were deprived of 
Parisian prettigt, would make its way with the artis- 
tic world. Not only every opera boose of note in 
Europe is desirous to produce it, but negotiations are 
at this moment pending to have it brought out at the 
principal lyric theatres in America, North and South. 
The transatlantic impresario, M. Grau, has arrived in 
Paria expreaslv to engage a company to perform 
Meyerbeer's Africaine in New Orleans, in Chicago, 
and Havanna. M. Maratxeck, the noted American 
manager, is likewise here with the intention of organ- 
iiing a ^ro^ to play the Africaine at New York and 
Boston. The Parisians, of course, will assert that 
alt the excitement originated with them, and to a 
certain extent they will be right. I will not with- 
hold from the devil his due, but that busincM of Guil- 
lauat€ Ted and the Juive sticks in my throat like 
Macbeth's "Amen." 

EircoRB Liszt ! (savs the same letter writer). I 
read in a local journal that Monsignor Lisst's oratorio 
ScunU-EliBabeth was prodnced on the 15th of August, 
at Pesth, under the direction of the composer. The 
oratorio was received with boundless acclamations, 
and the friends of the abb^pianist are ready to swear 
on any lawful testament, that Handel and Mendels- 
sohn are forthwith ntteriy extinguished. The first 
part especially of the new oratorio seems to have cre- 
ated an immense sensation. Much stress is laid on 
a chorus of children and a duet for Elisabeth and the 
Margrave — I am writing in the dark— which roused 
the audience to the highest enthusiasm ; the second 
part had not so Maiant a reception ; bnt the Lisstoni- 
ans affirm that it is too sublime for ordinary compre- 
hension. On the second day of the festival the 
Abbd*s "Dante" Symphony was performed, with 
what result the Journals do not state. Lisst has 
donned the clerical costume, perambulates the streets 
of Pesth as Abb^ proper, much to the delectation of 
the little boys and the vendors of fruits. 

SiONOft GiuoLiNi.—Tbe DiriUo of the 35th ult. 
gives the following sad account of the great tenor's 
state of mind : — " Poor Ginglini ; the flrat physicians 
have examined him, and there remains no longer the 
least hope of his cure. This famous tenor, who held 
so long the first rank at her Majesty's Theatre, has 
still, indeed, a ray now and then of reason, but it is 
only of short duration. Three days ago two Italian 
gentlemen whom he had known at Milan came to see 
him at the house of the doctor, who hod the care of 
him. Ginglini was sitting npou a conch, in a dressing- 
gown, wim a portion of Fatut in hia hands. Whm 
they entered, the great singer rose to meet them, 
grasped them by tM hand, and spoke for twenty min- 
utes about London, Paris, Naples, and Milan. Dur^ 
ing the conversation he expressed himself with clear- 
ness and good sense, and nobody would have thought 
the unhappy man was mad. No sooner, however, did 
one of the Italians pronounce the words 'St. Petera- 
bnrg,' than his eyes began to glitter and stsre, and he 
said in a strange tone to his old friends, ' Will yon go 
to the opera to-night ? I will find you seats.' The 
luliane humored him, and said, * Yes,' whereupon 
he gave them each a chair, and went out of the apart- 
ment By-and-by he returned in the costume of Gen- 
naro, and sang in his own sweet manner the romance, 
' Ancb ' io provai le tenere.' Then he went on all 
alone to give the last scene ; his chest heaved.his face 
lit up with pleasure ; his voice, plaintive with siirhs, 
struck pity to the mind as he sang, with extraordina- 
ry tenderness, the words — 

' Madre, se ognor lontano 
Viwi dal materno seno, 
A lui m'unisca Iddio.' 

After that he stood up to his full height for a moment, 
his arms grew riirid, and he fell flat like a man struck 
V lightning. The medical attendant was summoned 
directly, and found Ginglini in a state of the most 
complete prostratidn ; nor from that time has he, as 
yet, reoognixed any one. 

Basle. — The first performance of Bach's MiM- 
hiuM Pastion in Switserland took place on the 16th 
June, before a very numerous assembly in the Min- 
ster here, and was extraordinarily successful. This 
fact is tanumonnt to the conversion of the great mass 
of the public, who have been previously unable to free 
themselves from the prejudice entertained against 



Bach's "learned style." It is true that a great step 
was taken, in 1861, towards this consummation, when 
the Vocal Union gave a performance of theJohanniS' 
Pasiion, The greatest amonnt of praise is due to 
Uerren Stockhansen and Schneider, who were ex- 
ceedingly good. The other vocal solo-parts were en- 
trusted to local artists. 

ViEHiTA. — Cherubini's celebrated opera Lei Deux 
Joufn€ee has been produced here with great success. 
Herr Beck distingnished himself in the principal 
character. Mdlle. lima de Mureka made her rtntrie 
at the Court theatre in Mozart's Seraglio, 

CoLOOiTE. — Herr M. Ernst has lately published a 
summary of what has been done at the Stadttheater, 
fh>m the time he assumed the management, on the 
16th September, 1863, up to the end of the last winter 
season, that is, the Ist May, 1865. During this 
period there were 352 operatic representations, at 
which 58 operas were performed, 7 of them being 
novelties here. In addition, there was one operetta 
played. Of these performances, 803 were given in 
Cologne; 39 in Bonn; and 10 in Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The German operas were : FtdeUo, 14 times, Beetho- 
ven. — Lordeif (new), 15 times, Max Bruch. — Martha, 
6 times ; Stradella, 3 times, Flotow. — Der Detertem* 
(new), 3 times, Ferdinand Hiller. — Da* NachUager, 8 
times, Kreutzer. — BOm NaMarin (new operetta), 5 
times, Klerr.— C«aar und Zimmerman, 8 times ; 
Vndine (with new scenery), 25 time.*, Lortzing. — 
Hans HeUing, 5 times, Marachner.— Zes Huguenots, 
10 times ; Hiobert le Diable, 5 times ; Le Propheie, 5 
times, Meverheer. — Don Juan, 15 times ; ZauberftBte, 
6 times ; Ije Notze di Figaro, 10 times ; Belmonte und 
Conetanxa, once, W. A. Mozart, — Dielustiaen Weiber 
von Windsor, 7 times. Otto Nicolai. — Jeeeonda, 5 
times, Spohr. — TannMluter, twice ; Cola Bienxi (new), 
8 times, Richard Wagner. — Der FreiachiUt, 15 times ; 
Eunfanthe, twice; Oberon (with new scenery), 23 
times, C M. von Weber. 

The French and Italian operas represented were : 
Guetave, 3 times ; La Muette de Portici, 8 times ; Le 
Maeon, twice ; Fra Diavolo, 7 times. Anber. — Norma, 
3 ttmes; / Puritani, once; La SonnanMa, once, 
Bellini. — La Dame Blanche, 8 times, Boieldieu. — Les 
Deux Joumies, 8' times, Cherubini.— /xiZbi BtMi 
(new) 6 times, F^icien David. — hinda di Lnmmer- 
moor, 5 times ; Lucrezia Borgia, 3 times ; La Fille du 
Regiment, 3 times ; Don Sebastian (new), twice, Don- 
lletti. — Faust, 16 times, Gounoa.-»£a Juive, 17 
limes ; Les Mousquetaires de la Heine, 5 times, HaMvy. 
— Zampa, once, Harold. — Joseph en Eg^e, 6 times, 
M^nl. — Les Dragons de Villars, twice ; Zafti(new), 
10 tiroes, Maillart^/ZActn-iVMreii (new), twice ; Or- 
vhetts in der Unterwelt, 10 times, Ofienbach. — 11 Bar- 
biere, 6 times; Guillaume Tell, 9 times; OteUo, .1 
times. Rossini ; 11 Trovatore, 17 times ; Rigoletto, 6 
times, Verdi. 

LoHDOir. After midsummer, and after the mnsi- 
cal season proper, follows the Mel{l)on season, — 
about the only fruit of much importance yielded by 
this corner of the musical field in the months of Aug- 
ust and September- The TYmes man, bound to be 
on hand in season and out of season, reports as fol- 
lows . 

Mr: Alfred Mellon is keeping up the good custom, 
instituted by the late M. Jullien, of devoting occa- 
sional evenings to the works of the sreat mastere. 
Not long since the whole firat part of the concert was 
absorbed by Mendelssohn, from whose compositions 
were selected the descriptive overture, ifeeresstille und ' 
glucldirhe fiSArf .suggested by one of Goethe's poems ; 
the first pianoforfe concerto, the "Munich Concerto" 
as Mendelssohn himself used to call it, played with 
wonderful vigor by little Frftulein Marie Krebs, the 
"Ladv of the Curtesevs ;" the romance called "The 
firat Violet," sung by Mdlle. Liebhardt; and the 
overture and incidental music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream'^tM rich a programme as could have 
possibly been made out. Later, Mr. Mellon gave 
what he called a "Gonnod night." On this occasion 
the fint part was exclusively taken up by music cho- 
sen from the works of the admired composer of Faust. 
Though by no means a Mendelssohn, M. Gounod 
has quite sufficient variety to sustain the interest of 
an entire section of a concert programme ; and this 
was shown in the result. The selection from Gronnod 
comprised the overture to La Mddecin malgrilui ; the 
Pageant Mareh from La Heine de Saba ; the ''Medita- 
tion** on J. S. Bach's firat Prelude — Second Sympho- 
ny (in E fiat) — an early work. On Thunday night 
it was the turn of Beethoven, whose name exereised 
the accustomed spell, and, as usual, attracted a vast 
multitude of amatenn. The programme contained 



only one piece with which Mr. Mellon's supporten 
were unlilely to be more or less familiar. This was 
the overture to King Stephen, which on account of its 
lif^ht, sparkling, and agreeable character, would, if 
often heard, be tolerably sure of bccomincr popular. 
It was played not merely with vigor, bnt with a nice 
attention todeuil that 'showed how thoroughly Mr. 
Mellon must have made himself master of the score. 
The concert began with the Pastoral Symphony, "re- 
peats" excepted, given without curtailment and flne- 
Iv given from end to end. The concerto was the 
tffth and last of the pianoforte series — the one in E 
flat, which, among compositions of its class, stands 
alone and unapproachable. No symphony excels in 
grandeur and variety this truly marvellous inspira- 
tion. Mile. Marie Krebs played the pianoforte part 
with extraordinary spirit, point, and intelligence, 
combined with an execution no less brilliant than ac- 
curate. At the conclusion she was overwhelmed 
with applause, and afterwards unanimously called 
back to the orchestra. There waa only one vocal 
piece^the plaintive air of Marcellina, from Fidelia, 
sung with genuine and unifiected expression by Mile. 
Liebhardt, who in almost every style of music seems 
to be more or less at home. 

For Monday evening Mr. Mellon annonneea a "Se- 
lection" from Meyerbeer's last grand opera, the Af- 
ricaine, arranged by himself. 

The firat pnrt of Thuraday's programme was de- 
voted to works bv Haydn and Weber. Perhaps no 
other two masters that could be named have so little 
in common ; but as both were men of original genius, 
the combination seemed all the more attractive. The 
first piece was the symphony containing the charac- 
teristic andanU known as tiie "Clock Movement,' on 
account of a rhythmic peculiarity in the accompani- 
ment recalling the measured beat of a pendulum. 
The last was the fiery and impetuous overture to 
Euryanthe. With Mile. Maria Krebs at hand, the 
brilliant OmeertstStk in F was, as a matter of course, 
expected, in a selection from Weber's music And 
most hrilliantiy It was plaved. from first to last, bv 
the pifted and indefatigable liule pianist, who took 
the firat and last "allegros" at bravura speed, and 
whose spirit and enenry never for one instant flairged. 

None were surprised, though all were gratified, at 
hearing some of Haydn's delightftil canaonets, in a 
selection firom Haydn's works. Madame Krebs Mi- 
chalesi chose two of the most beautiful of these gems 
of expressive melody— "She never told her love," 
and the "Mermaid.^' She sang Uiem botii remarka- 
bly well, her correct pronunciation of the English 
lanffuage being as worthy notice us her unafitscted 
style. Madame Krebs was supported at the piano- 
forte by her clever daughter, who had to transpose 
the somewhat florid accompaniment of the "Mer- 
maid." An air from one of Weber's operas was 
Snally a sine qua mm ; and the one selected by Mile, 
ehhardt— the last of Annchen's two songs in iDsr 
FrftscAfite— was exactiy the sort of thing to please the 
audience. Karely has Mile. Liebhardt sung with 
more spirit and vivacity. She gave quite a dramal- 
ic reading of the air. and ftiiriv, enchanted her hear- 
on. Called back unanimously, she had no option 
bnt to repeat the quick movement. Altogether, the 
Havdn-Weher selection was a musical treat of the 
highest order. 

The Orchestra has been waging war against the 
"Monster Concert" system, singling oat for especial 
reprobation Mr. Howard Glover, composer of English 
operas and songs, and musical critic of the Morning 
Post, his articles in which have been diatinguished for 
learning, fine discrimination, and earnest pleading 
fbr high art. But he was tempted to follow in the 
wake of Jullien, Benedict, and othera, and perform 
the monstrous while he preached the legitimate. The 
storm raised about it succeeded in ousting him ftom 
the critical chair. But it Is now stated that he has 
been recalled on condition that he will be a good boy 
in future, give no more monster concerts, and not 
write songs for singers — a queer branch of trade among 
the musical profession in London, innocent and 
proper as the tiling would seem to be. 

The Orchestra says "The Note Berliner Musik-Za- 
tung has just found out that we have had a Handel 
Festival in England 1" We wonder how long it will 
take the London Ort h etira to find out that we have 
had a whole week's Festival of Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., in Boston, on a scale 
at least comparable to that' of Birmingham I It ia 
careful never to find out such things about "the Yan- 
kees" ; bnt it makes a show (now and then) of keep- 
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ing its reftdera informed of masical doings in Ameri- 
ea, and is very carefol always to select only the most 
trivial things and ignore all that is of any artistic im- 
portance m onr masical record. Itvkill tell of oar 
Ethiopian Minstrelsy and say nothing of our Orato- 
rios and Symphoniex. Suppose that we should limit 
our fummnry of Englinh musical inlelH};cnce to the 
*'Mu-«ir IltilN," And ho tunm n»»ont the Philharmon- 
ics, Charles Hullo, Cuveiit Gnrden Opera, &c. 1 



DOMESTIC. 

WoRCKSTER, Mass. We copy the following 
from the 6/)y of the 21sr, partly as an item of local 
newii, hut more for its wholesome sentiment : 

Mosic, Fi^oRiD a:«d Othbrwisk— Roaaiifi'a 
Stabat Matkk —RmerHon, after hehoMing Mrs. 
Fnuny Keinhlc Biiiler.excliiimed~**WhatqnHnTity!" 
He iiiiirht exolnim ngnin at the dre)*^< and adorn- 
ments of our wnm«'n, at our exHfTireration in every- 
thin>r, in Hrt, in liternture. in fionrimciit, and iilmoKt 
ill plillanthrnpy. Even music i^difi-OKtecmcd unloM 
n»i>y mid floiid to the extremity of human iiO!«sihili- 
tv. An 5irhe4tm wicliciut a^utidniK^ of brass is tame 
now-a-days. Onfanx mu««t be hnilt of pmpitrtions 
suffiriently huge to till nearly beyond endurance 
enormous public halls, M'hich are themselves mon 
strong f xauirerations. The pitch of mimic has been 
constantly lining up to furnish the o<"ca!«ion and the 
necessity for that sort of shouriiii? and bellowing 
which ps'<se» fiir vocalization. In fact one may fro 
the rounds of the cimccrt halls and the academies (!) 
of music without hearing mnch that deserves to l)e 
called siniriniT. and what little there is not only fails 
to elicit applau^'e but is esteemed insipid and' tire- 
some. Neither in sonir nor in symphony Is the music 
allowed to speak for itself, to display Its' own inher- 
cnt strength or weakne<Mi. Intensity of sound, vol- 
ume of noise make feebleness of meaning pass for 
mor)> than its value. 

When Rossini, the great Ttalian master, began to 
compose for the staire. he found the performers ad- 
dicted to the habit of embellishing the music with 
superfluous ornsments, wherein thev were able to 
mxke a display of their own special gifts, necessarily, 
for the most part, sacrificing the author to their own 
glory. A Inst taste prompted him to undertake the 
reform of this abuse. He accordingly wrote such 
embellishments as were fit and proper, and strictly 
forbade any other. Hecidedly, vocal mnsic reached 
its oulmination in this man. No author before or 
since has written so well in general for the voice. 
His would-be imitators, like all imitatom, have gone 
beyond the model, and so nourished the very vice 
which he did so mnch to eradicate. Since he has 
left the field of dramatic composition, there has 
grown op a false and meretricious style, which ex- 
cites only d<sga«t in minds possessed of a pure taste. 
The opera has become an affair of diamonds, white 
kids, and extravagance in dress generally, as well as 
of powerful lungs and exainrerated sentiment. Still 
there are a few who have not bowed the knee to this 
modem Baal, and that portion of them who reside in 
Worcester and vicinity are, as we are happy to learn, 
to be cratified with hearing one of the most interest- 
ing of the works of this extraordinary eenias, to be 
perfonned by the Hamilton Club of this city, on 
Friday evening of next week. Rossini's ''Stabat 
Mater" is the feast to which the public are invited. 

Crowded out — all the rest. 
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BOSTON. SEPT. 80. 1865. 

Miuio in Boston. 

Groan Concerts. Throaghout the summer, 
and still continued every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday noon and every Sunday evening, the per- 
formances on the Great Organ at the Music Hall 
bare furnished thus far about the only public mu- 
sic of much account as music, — that is to say, as 
Art. The organ front has recently been cleaned, 
so that all shines again, enhancing the attraction 
AS an object of sight The attendance, for socb 
quiet and frequent occasions, has been larger 
than in past seasons, and indeed seems steadily 
increasing at a moderate rate. The veteran con- 



cert-goer is more and more struck by two things : 
first, the very silent, respectful and intently en- 
gaged aspect of the audience ; all seem to look 
and listen with profound interest, and indeed 
with wonder ; for, in the sccon<l place, you are 
stnirk also by. the absence of familiar faces; 
these are audiences of strangers, summer visitors 
who seek out the "lions** of the "hub :*• a totally 
new set of faces every time. We ought to know 
the musical faces of our city pretty well by this 
time ; yet it is literally a fart that in twenty odd 
visits to the Music Hall, with the exception of a 
few listeninir organists, directors, &c., our eyes 
have scarcely oni*e lit upon a person whom we 
knew even by sight. It seems to show that the 
attraction of the Organ contradifts the law of 
gravitation, at all events is not inversely as the 
squares of the distances. But it is also clear that 
whoever is drawn into its sphere enjoys being 
there and turns his back on it reluctantly ; these 
pilgrimages are in almost ^y^th instance (with 
just exceptions enougb to prove the rule) ac- 
knowledged sati!«factory and rewarding. The 
greater is the wonder, thcn'fure, that our own 
p*»ople, those who live under the very shadow of 
this grand temple of exhaustless harmonies, 
should appear so indifferent to the rare privi- 
lege of having "in their midst" one of the great- 
est, possibly the most perfect, organ in the world, 
with constant opportunities ofhearing plenty both 
of the real and great organ mnsic (Bach, &c.) 
and of the lighter and more fantastical sort. But 
Bo6tx>n people are like most others, with their 
multifarious occupations, careless of opportunities 
which are thoroughly secured and anchored with- 
in reach, and which seemingly have lost their 
novelty. Seemingly only ; for in truth the only 
intrinsic real noveltv is that which lies latent in 
a great thing and requires time and perpetual 
revisiting to bring it out and realize it. There 
is more novelty for us in Bich, or Shakespeare, 
if we will only seek for it, than in the whole mu- 
sic and poetry of to-day and yesterday, and very 
likely of to-morrow. Genius is always new, al- 
ways has a new side or phase for us; whereas 
mere novelty-seeking talent only succeeds in pro- 
ducing fashions, momentary shows, passing effects^ 
and never any thing new, because never any- 
thing lasting. He lives the newest, freshest, 
ri(;hest life from day to day, he enjoys the most 
of novelty, who does not run away from the fa- 
miliar and the old merely hecauxe it has stood 
within reach ^outwardly) for some time already. 
He has seen it, listened to it, but has he even be- 
gun to know it ? In fact all that he knows of it 
is the outward announcement of it, and what be 
is running afler is not new things^ but only new 
announcements. Most of the 'pleasure-seeking, 
in music as in all things, is only a perpetual read- 
ing of new advertisements, seldom a taking of the 
thing home to one's own heart and soul. 

Now these Organ Concerts are very quiet oc- 
casions ; to our own citizens there is of course no 
bustle and excitement about them, no fashionable 
crowd, no rare display. He that goes to tbem 
often, goes as quietly as he would walk into his 
own garden, or sit at his own window letting his 
soul fill with the sunset. He sits as if alone, or 
in sympathetic quiet Vith a few, and is soothed, 
is filled, is roused and lifted up by sweet or glo- 
rious music. He has left the crowd, the bustle 
and the glitter of the world and quietly slipped 
into a temple where, by the ministration of tones, 



he may enter into communion with what is holi- 
est, purest, sweetest, freest, most eternal in his 
own soul. The great utterances of Bach, the 
tender breathings of the soul of Mendelssohn, 
even many of the sweet and strangely varied 
combinations of the lighter modern organ music, 
oflff r him this opportunity ; and be the composer 
who he may, from Bach to Gounod or Batiste* 
there is j\o organ in the world l)etter suited to do 
justice to his thought. Our organists, too, young 
and earnest, constantly improving, are well up to 
the level of their task both in the '* classical ** 
and in the '* light" Be it understood, however, 
that we do not cease to quarrel with the policy 
which assigns a larger, or even an equal share to 
the 'Might." Real organ music, such as Bach 
wrote greater and more inexhaustible than all 
writers since, is the kind which most satisfies and 
edifies in the long run. The organists of late 
have commonly given him a respectful place in 
their programmes ; some have devoted their at- 
tention largely to him. But it is still not a very 
creditable comment on the administration of the 
Organ, that such an organist, such a devout dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Bach as Mr. Paine, and 
so musician-like and clever withal in his own pro- 
duct ions« should have been called upon to play 
just once during the entire summer, while all the 
others play continually. The only motive can 
be that he will not compromise the dignity'of the 
instrument and of the artist in the matter of his 
programmes ; and that, we say, is not a credita- 
ble motive. We shall be too happy to learn that 
we are mistaken in this imputation. Mr. Paine 
has played once, Sept. 2nd. . Tlie audience seem- 
ed about as large and as attentive as any, al- 
though his own peculiar audience (many of the 
most earnest music-lovers of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, who make it a point to go when ho plays) 
were not visible, that class being particularly 
fond of mountains and seashore at this season. 
He played first the noble Fantasia in G by Bach, 
which Mr. Lang first introduced at these con- 
certs, and to which one can never weary of lis- 
tening, it is so full and deep in the principal 
Graoe movement, and so exquisitely led in and 
led out by the airy arpeggio passage at the be- 
ginning and end. Then two of the Choral Va- 
riations (or Vonpiele) : **Nun komnU der Heiden 
HeMaruT and ''Freuei euch, ihr Chrigien aUe !**, 
which are among the most poetic and full of deep, 
tender piety of all the forms in which Bach loved 
to write. Then a Sonata by Bitter, — not the one 
with variations on the Dutch national hymn, but 
a new one and a far nobler one in £ minor (op. 
19), one of the best additions to the repertoire 
of late. Then followed a PanttnraU firom Spohr's 
Historical Symphony ; some extremely interest- 
ing selections from a MS. Mass of Mr. Paine's 
(contralto solo and chorus. Qui tolfigy with orvhest. 
oblig., and choral fugue : In gloria Dei PatriSf 
Amen!) Finally an improvisation, in which a 
dignified theme was really treated, the thing de- 
veloping into the unity of a composition worth 
preserving. In all this Mr. P. displayed the no- 
blest powers of the full organ in a masterly man- 
ner, while there was no lack of tasteful and ex- 
pressilre alternation upon sof^r stops. 

We could not keep the run of all the concerts, 
and can only make a few more notes, limiting 
ourselves to the present month. Mr. Lano has 
given us on various occasions, of Bach : that same 
Fantasia in G, a Concerto in G (three compara- 
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tiveljr small movementfi), and the lovely Pastor- 
ale in F ; of Mendelssohn : that third Sonata (in 
A), «hich htf has made so peculiarly his own, 
transcriptions of March in Athaliaf of Nocturne in 
Midsummer Nijrht*s Dream music, and overture 
to the same ; of Beethoven, the Quartet in Fitle- 
lio ; of Weber, Oberon overture : of Meyerbeer, 
the Dinorah overture, which lends itself welt to 
his verv felicitous tact in fanciful and delicate 
combinations and contrasts of stops ; he makes 
really quite a poetic and romantic little dream of 
it. All these things he has played repeatedly be- 
fore, but he always oflers some new sha<1u of re- 
finement in the treatment, more especially the 
coloring;. Hjg one new thin<r, and about his most 
remarkable effort in the way of tran.scription, has 
been his arrangement of themes from Tannhdu- 
ter, 

Mrs. Frohock has played Baf.'h's great Pasfa- 
eatjlia (we take for granted it was the great one 
in C minor), Prelude in R Oat, and one or two 
Fugues ; Mendelssohn's Sonata, No. 6, and Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C minor: an Andante and 
Je»u hone Paxfor bv Mozart ; some selections 
from Haydn's Symphonies and ♦•Creation:'' a 
Hindel chorus or two ; Variations by Rink. Pnx- 
torafe from •'Tell." &•. This laily is more and 
more recognized as one of the sterling orsauists, 
and certainly she is mi>st enterprising and in ear- 
nest. Boston mnst keep her. 

Mr. Whiting has played a wide variety. 
Among other thinirft (we have not all the pro- 
grammes at hand ), the glorious Bach Toccntn 
in F; one of Schumann's Fugues on ••B.A.CFI;" 
Paine's Star-spangled Binner Variations, (hand- 
some on Mr. W.'s part) : sj'lertions from Beetho- 
ven (JEijmnnt overtifre, Symphony and Sonata 
movements) ; a Pastorale, and Variations on the 
Engli.<h national air "Ameri»*a ;" selections from 
Meyerbeer, Rossini (Ciz/uJi animam), Donizetti, 
Wely, &•;. His playing is much admired. 

Mr. WiLLCOX has played once this month, and 
never were we more im[»ressed by the graci*fnl 
facility with which he commands the stops and 
chansfts of the instrument. Verv effective and 
artistic in their way were his renderings of a 
Gloria by Hummel, a brilliant OflTortoire by 
Batiste, larger in its conception than most of those 
things, and the sparkling; little Znnetta overture, 
which, though child's play for the organ, is sifvy 
pretty child's play; also his improvisation on the 
8th Gregorian Tone—Mr. Hemry Carter, 
also, has played once. 

Saorbd Thbatrb Concbrts (lefc-handod and 
otherwiHo). There were queer doings at the BoMon 
Theatre last Sand>iy eveniniTy in the shape of a so- 
called "Sacred Concert/' deMicrned, it appears, not 
only to ''inaagiirnre" the musical seai*on, hut aUu to 
flx the pcrnianent hcailqaartcrs of Bustnn music at 
the aforestttid temple of Tragedy, Comedy and Sen* 
sati(»n SpectHv'le, and eompcll it to take its kc3**note 
and chamcier from the tone of that Institntion. That 
is to say, Mr. Jarrett. the enierpriiiing and popular 
manager, has got an uncommonly good theatrical or- 
cheKtra this f«M)!on, larger and more select than is 
a«aMl in thcaires.wiih a smart eonrluctor for the light, 
hrtlliani style of mere amusement music in Mr. Kop- 
PiTz, who plays pii-colo solos in his ccmductor's clialr 
to the immense delight of the mnltitode ; an orches- 
tn, equipped with an excellent bassoon, which 
ton han strangely lacked, and excellent instruments 
altO'^'ether ; the pure and brilliant sorority of the 
b.ind, and smart, clear execution, is rather remark- 
able. Certainly a veiy creditable piece of liberal 



thcstro manngt>mont. But now, to utilize tlii« or- 
chestral material to )hc ntmost, Itcnidc^ riirni«lifn>ra 
nice little light concert ns Itwi-n* every nij»htl>t'iw»'en 
the acts of the drama, what doea r>nr mnnatrer do ? 
Why he conceive?* thn idea of 'Mnjuujnraiinjj:" an in 
dcRnite if not interminable scrie:* of SiindHv Even- 
ini: ConceriH in hi* theatre, with H^rr Koppira nrd , 
\\\% orchestra enlarged to ^fifiif (includintr * the bi'ut 
talent of Boston and New York"), wirh Mr Jam«8 
M. Wkuli, the wonderfnlly hr\\\\-\\\x.pr^fi-<l!tjltnfftir 
of the pixno, for rentr.-il nttniction, and a iinmUer of 
sinL'er* : Mi'^s Avva Oiianobr. wop-ano, Mr. D. B. 
Wylib. a •*mootli voiced tenor. »itttu'hi*d to the tlien- 
tre. and Mr. Biinoi.pnsRN. the l»rtsso. A'l this, wc 
presume, whj« cnrri«'d out to tiie letter of the a'inon»we- 
mcnt. It ivrt< i-alli'd a SftcreJ POtU'iTt to ron»'iliiito 
the law ; hut how far it wa-* mcrtKl in intention, or 
even elevated in a intcllectnid and artistic aonso may 
be jud;»ed from the projrrnmme, wliich we presume 
also was carried out to the letter. 

Th« openiiifF overture wm< tliat to Wallnce's Lnr- 
fine, or fjoreUy — neither subject nor (•ompo«er inter- 
estiag to a very fterions mood of mind. Then came 
a couple of vocal solos helontfing to the snioller 
order of religion'* compositions, jnst snrred enonirh 
for an excu'^e ; via. a Tanttim Er<;o hv Mercsdnnte 
and an Ave }fnr{n by Gnnnod. with siich accompani- 
ment a« to mnke it evidonl that Onunod'R melody 
put upon Bach's little hnrpsic) ord Prelude ii« what 
wa« meant. Then appeared Mr. Webli and played 
hilt pretty " TremMin;; Leave-*" (all of n sacred 
tremor, we nuppo^e) and his pacred *' Baccha- 
nale" — sacred of course, to Bacchu*, also to 
the Money irod>». Part II heiinn with a "jubilee 
overture" by Flotow, who wrote Martha ; we cannot 
My it was not profonndly religions, as we were not 
there to hear. Then a vocal trio from Havdn's 
"Creation," which was well enou(;h, if only well 
enough Kung, n^ we prcsnme it wait. The services 
were continued with a piece of left-handed worship, 
Mr. Web I i solemnly ofii iatin^f with that wonderful 
It'fl hand of hifi, which is always trvinjr to Iteat both 
hands, and doinjr it. to the deliubt and admiration of 
all the "European and American Prew," as duly set 
forth in glowinc: parafrraph upon the concert hills, in 
his celebrated Lucia Fantasia. After the va«t con- 
rfrrepation had had a little titne to recover from the 
great strain and excitement of this utranire spiritunl 
exercise, prohah?y "witbonl its equal" in a Meiho- 
dlnt revival meetinfr, a *S«/re 7?#y/»c, composed by 
one T^chner, wa« blown on three tru»npord. orches- 
tra accompany in 8r. Then camt» the Benediction, or 
perhaps Ascription, after the following fonnnia : 
'•Te?ider and ttne. Adieu !", l-cnif a soncr compo<cd 
by Alfred H. Pease. And finaliy the contrretration 
were "played out," In torchliuht procession, bv the 
orchestra to the tnne of Meyerbeer's Fnclfftnvz. 
Such, it seem*, was the \ery interesting «erviee wbich 
it was our misfortune and that of manv of our 
neiifbliors, last Sunday eveninor to lose. Now a few 
comtnent", by way of "improvement." 

1. We have no objection to Sacred Concerts in 
any true sense of the word. We have no objection to 
Con<'erts — any kind of Concerts which we wonld not 
equally object to at all timcs^-on Sundav evenintrs. 
But we do object ro railing a concert sacred, when ir 
has notbinir sacred in it, and i^ chiefly made \\\i of 
the I iirh test sort of ad captttrtdmn musical pastime. 
Such mt'inomers am demoralixinc: ; to some extent 
i»ll reliuions profi-asion is so, or is in darijrer of becom- 
inir so. The mo«*t sacre<l expericnees are tho«»e which 
we do not parade nor profess. Rnt now. in sol>er 
earnest, pro|ierly consi4lered. all really noble, deep, 
inspired, frreat music is sacred ; that is, it harrnonizes 
wiih the deepest, finest chords, the most spiritual ex- 
periences, the most divine aspirations of our nature ; 
it speaks to the ideal and unselfish part of us ; it 
emancipates the soul from the slavery of worldly 
cares, protects it fnim frivolous distractions, snpplyini; 
real nutriment instead, lifts ns nearer God and gives 
ns a realixine sense of the sonl's bijrh. immortal des- 
tiny. Surely this cannot he said of a// music ; least 
of all, of the mu«iic which is merelv made to di<»play 
execution, to aftonish b? technical brilliancy, dealing 
in tricks of. ffferA and not in meaninqn of Art. It can 
he said of the Symphonies of Beethoven, the irreat 
works of Bach and Handel and all the masters down. 



Nobody's religious feelin&r can the hearinjr of kucIi 
music possibly disturb or postpone. unlesM ilie com- 
po-ilion is spoiled by some vnnity in the renderlnir. 
O I the contraiy, Hucb mns^ic is in complete and 
strentftheninc accord with all that the religious na- 
ture craves and strives for. Therefore we reallv know 
of no iHJiter war in which h Sunday eveninj; ciiuld l»e 
spent, than in listening; to gomt mii««ie in this sense. 
But wo wonld tiot have it calb-d "Sacrvd." becnn^e 
that ar once taints it with a i^Mnctimonions or a fnlse 
profession. The term aaired in mn«ic bus '\x< techni- 
cal mid acjcpti'd sense ; let it l»e kept to tbiit ; it 
means mu«ic written and intended for the ebnrch. or 
for some rfliL'ions service or occasion. To the more 
irivi.il kind of unisic we have no objeetion at any 
time, wlnn it does not take the place of^ snytbinK 
beiier, provided thMt it decs not Mbridt'e the 0|»portu- 
niti**s of hi<!lier nuc'ic, and provideil ihiit we are tiot 
obli^iMl to beiir if unless we hap|»en to be in the ii»o<»d 
f'»r ir We think Mr. J.nr. tt imd all cfmeerncd 
would <b» a lap- beiier thiiij; lo take hold anil agitate 
the repetil of rhe foolish ivsrri«-n've Sunday Inw, than 
to uive so ■<•:») led "sacre*! ' con i*erts Let n< Ik' fi-ee 
lo bcjir the Symfibonies on Sundny or whenever we 
p'easc, and without nieknnmin^ tiieni "sncred." The 
motive of these Thcjitro eonecrf'* cerniinly is tiot Ke- 
liirion ; neither is it Art ; it is «imfdy mnufif ; nnd In 
this '•ense they nre sa*"ri'd r^nuvrrs aeeurdiin' to the 
old >-a\inif "Aurisr»f*« fHrne-*." 

2. In the int* rest of Music hs a bijrh Art. of cliis- 
sicul. yood mn»ic In Rosidii. we todked n| on the an- 
nouncement of fhi- theatre invH-iion i»f the '<omnin of 
music not without abtrm : an ahirm which has bi*en 
i'oiifirin«d bv what repitrt. privately eircnlnted. says 
of the intention nnd sin*rit*>f ibe nniiiHirer. How will 
if nffi'Cf the ehnnces of ijood rbissinl concerts. "Phil, 
harmonic," Suntdmny eimcert'* in Boston this win- 
ter ? And that is Mskinir how wdl it nfiect thegn-wth 
of a hiifher mn^ieiil uxfiw ? Were Rottoii as well 
stocked with mnsici:ins nn r^ou'lon, it would not ni'it 
ter. But an orchestra U indi<«|iensHble to ii ^^rand 
con^-ert. Nenrly all our musiciiins drndL-'C in ihea- 
fes five nifrhts, and latterly six nijrbis, in the week. 
Sunday Mionc is left for com-erts ; if the Theatre mo- 
nopolizes that too. and for mn^ieonly np to its own 
stands* d, are not Beethoven and hi* admiri'rs nicelv 
lefi ont in the coM ? We hear It hinted, nay asset t- 
ed, tbut the Manncer openly avows his intemion to 
control and monopolize the cr^nrert bnsines« of Bos- 
ton this winter ; tliat itie musicians, the Hdilles, the 
oboes, the lonp desiderated bnssoon, nre to move onlv 
at hisb'ck and bidding ; that he r>annor H|>Hre them 
to help ont anybody else's concerts, however classi- 
cal and unworldly in their aim; that the ^o culled 
"popular" music is to bnvc full swing henceforth and 
all else mnst quit the fie'd. 

We hope thesf nimor< Mf exafft'erntions. But, 
in any case, it is hard to «ee. how all the mu'^icians 
can Imj preoccupied for lijht mere fashionable mnsic 
seven nitrhts in the we(>k snd leave any clumce for 
what the real innsic-lovefH want. Any attempt. h«»w- 
ever, at such dictation and nnamialde exchisiren«*sg, 
once understoad, would lie sure to unite all reason- 
able parties acainst a manager, and so the evil would 
soon cnre itse'f. 

We have no personal feelinjr whatever in the mat- 
ter, and have onlv hronched these fears on the princi- 
ple of forewarned is fore-armed. 
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New York, Skpt. 25 — The musicnl season has 
been fairly InantMirated, at least so fares the concert 
hall jroes, by the first performances of the new troupe 
of artists, Madiime Parkpa. nnd Messrs. Danii- 
RKDTHBR and Bosk, engtiu^ed by M. Bateman for a 
three months' tour in this country. Madnmc Parepa, 
the prima donna of the »*oinpany, is a Si-oteh lady, of 
Enirlish atid Wallachian parentairc (the latter fact 
having (riven a very fair thread to sensation bioura- 
phers, whereby to banir a tale of her (5 n*ek ..extrac- 
tion), who enjoys a most honorable position among 
the resident London soprani. The lady's voi(*e is a 
true soprano, of excellent quslity throughout its ex- 
tent, of great power' and sufficient flexibility. Her 
style of singing is chsracterized hy healthy vigor, 
possessing much physical verve fas distinguished 
from impassioned warmth), hut never desenernting 
into extremes. Her tone is full, open, and well sus- 
tained, her scale passages clear, and her rhake stendy , 
and distinct. Her musical education has evidently 
lieen more eclecilc thati that of the majority of our 
concert slmrers, for she does not confine herself to the 
Italian repertoire alone, having given arias from 
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Oberon, FrafaakHix, Judas Maeeabtnu, &c. Bot the 
lady's choice in the matter of ballads is not of the 
best, especially as regards the ooropoeitions of Mr. 
Gans, however desirable these latter ipay be as to the 
display of Madame Parepa's fine shake. Bat they 
are musical platitudes. Mme. Parepa's manner and 
appearance are sach as to secure her the popular a p 
preciation. 

M. Danhrbuthsk, the pianist, also hails, at least 
lately, from London,where he has established himself 
as an admired concert player at musical entertain- 
ments of the highest stamp, and as a successful pro- 
fessor in Belgravia, despite his twenty years, for a 
young professor finds popularity difficult of attain- 
ment in an old country. Sdward Dannreuther, al- 
though an Alsatian by birth, is legally a United 
States citizen, having come to America in early boy- 
hood. He is an admirable pianist, and an intelli- 
gent, true musician ; he does not make use of the pi- 
ano-forte merely in order to display his remarka 'le 
technical ability, nor does he coquet with the iuu u- 
ment, like so many others ; but he uses it as a means 
of performing the works of our great masters, with 
reverence and earnestness. His manner is modest 
and free from affectation, his conception of the works 
he performs is correct, and his technical means are 
so perfect as to render each performance a complete 
astbetical picture, even in the smallest details. Bach, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Mendelssohn , etc., are awaken- 
ed to ideal life under his fingers; and if we sometimes 
desire a little more physical force and passion, the 
finer characteristics of these masters lose nothing at 
his bands. His rendering of Chopin's compositions 
is especially deserving of admiration ; Edward Dann- 
reuther possesses exactly the poetic feeling, the gen- 
tle and tender expression, absolutely needed in an 
exponent of this exceptional composer. The young 
artist's phrasing is very careful and intelligent, his 
touch clear and distinct, his scales, passages, and 
trills finished, even in the faintest ;>iano. The Stein- 
way Grand used by Herr Dann reuther at these con- 
certs is one of the finest Pianos we have ever heard 
from this celebrated manufactory. 

The violinist and youthful concert-meister ^rom 
Hamburg, Cakl Rosr, is an equally interesting and 
remarkable artist. His (one is clear, pure, noble ; 
he masters all the technical difficulties of his instru- 
ment with ease, and unaffectedly. His bowing is 
elegant and admirable, as we might expect from a 
distinguished pupil of Ferdinand David, and an ar- 
tist who has modelled his style upon that of Joachim. 
We have heard him play the violin Sonatas, and the 
great Otaoonne of Bach, as well as compositions of 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Spohr, and were de- 
lighted with his rendering of them. It is to be re- 
gretted that the general public is not warm in the re- 
ception of such lofty creations, and that the young 
artist is forced by circumstances to make a partial 
choice of effect pieces, nnartistic in their tendency, 

and opposed to his own sympathies. 

Lancelot. 

Hartford, Cohit. A correspondent writes us : 
"The Beethoven Society, on ^fonday, commenced 
in earnest their regular rehearsals after their summer 
recess. This Society has been in existence nearly 
seven years, and has from its commencement been 
under the direction of James 6. Barnbtt, a thor- 
ough English musician. During this time they have 
studied works of the highest character. On the list 
we find, of Mendelssohn's writings : 'Elijah,' 'Hymn 
of Praise,' Lauda Zion, 'Hoar my Prayer,' 'Midsuro-. 
mer Night's Dream' (mnsic), and selections from 
'St I^ul,' 'Atbalie,' and many of his lighter compo- 
sitions ; Handel's 'Messiah,' 'Acts and Galatea,' and 
portions of 'Samson' and other oratorios ; Haydn's 
'Creation,' 'Last Seven Words on the Cross,' 'The 
Seasons ;' Loewe's 'Seven Sleepers ;' Rossini's SUi- 
bat Mater, and selections of the most pleasing por- 



tions of his many operas Weber'a Oberon Vm 
Br«b's 'Saint Cecilia;' Romberg's 'Transient and 
Eternal, 'and 'Harmony of the Spheres ;' J. G. ^ar 
nett's 'Life of the Blessed,' and many other dritt'clssi 
compositions. 

The energy displayed by the officers of the Society 
in its management, and the great amount uf voca 
talent to be found among its members, has enabled 
them to perform many of the above works iti a very 
intelligent and superior manner ; and they have man. 
ifested in their differant performances a desire to d 
justice to the conceptions of the great and inspired 
thoughts of the immortal composers. Taey have 
been very materially aided by first-class Instmnienul 
talent engaged at great expense from Boston and 
New York, including the Mendelssohn Quintet Club 
and Germania Society ; and also have they bmn aid- 
ed in their successful performances of the 'Elijah,' 
'Messiah' and 'Creation' by Dr. Guilmette, whose 
splendid voice and intelligent conception of whatev- 
er he has to sing place him very high in all that re- 
lates to classical vocal mnsic. The officers of the 
Society have been re-elected : Charles Canfield, as 
President; W.H.Hill, Secretary; J. G. Bamett, 
Conductor; and W. J. Babcock, Organist. The 
Society have now on their list upward;* of two hun- 
dred names. They commenced the season with the 
rehearsal of Costa's Oratorio of 'Eli,' placed within 
their reach by the enterprising house of Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. They intend bringing out this work in all 
its magnificent proportions without delay. They 
have also several other interesting works on their list 
for the ensuing (all and winter.' 
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R00RE8TBB, Sept. 19. Not being in town at the 
time of Mr. Moroah'b two conceru in July, I can 
chronicle his success only upon hearsay. Pecuniari- 
ly, it was better than the average of the concerts of 
the tour, judging from the notices ot the press else- 
where. Artistically, it must have surpassed all of 
them, since he had, (as I think) the best instrument 
he met with on the route, that presided over by Mr. 
Penfield, in the Central Presbyterian Church, the 
officers of which society are justly entitled to thanks 
for their liberality and public spirit Mr. Penfield 
will give us occasional organ treats during the au- 
tumn. We hope also to hear something from the 
touch of your Mrs. Frohock. 

Mr. Henri Appt gave a Concert last evening in 
Washington Hall, assisted by Miss Clara Strauss, 
vocalist, Mr. Carlo Mom, pianist, and Mr. Bauer, 
accompanist. Mr. Appy's violin performances were, 
of course, the gems of the evening. He gave the 
Concerto in A of De Beriot ; Bnvoura Variations 
on airs in Mauanidio, by Hanman ; Norma Varia- 
tions, and "The Dream," both by himself ; the latter 
sensa accompaniment, and with the G string tuned a 
minor^third below. His playing was marked bjr all 
his usual breadth and completeness of style . He was 
recalled each time, but responded only after the 
"Dream," when he gave a balladistic air with some 
very rich double stopping. When will the American 
public be educated up to the point of expecting and 
demanding of such artists as Mr. A., something from 
the classics of the art ! 

Mr. MoRRA is a late arrival and proposes to make 
Rochester his home. His selections for the evening 
were gotten up sufficiently after the Thalberg-Gotts- 
chalk style to "take" the young ladies, and he no 
doubt will soon find plenty of pupils. Miss Stradss 
is not a great artist, but was well received, the accom- 
panist performing his part judiciously. 

I should say by the way, that a certain lady not a 
hundred miles from Syracuse has recently, witli the 
ecclesiastical sanctions in such cases made and pro- 
vided, been made 'Appy, entitling our violinist to 
transfer the initial of his jn^^nomen to his ad-nomen, he 
being essentially and matrimonially now a h-appy 
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DBSCRirTlTB LIST OF THE 

PMbllah«4 bvOllver nica*a 9c Vm. 

Vooal. with Piano AooompaniiBent. 
Enticement. (Locknng.) F. Dettaver. 80 

A tkwtlU Oamsa soiiff, with SnglUh and GcnoMi 
worda. Dimmy and soothing, tho ** Bnttesmspt** 
morely Mng, to stroll ont In tlit moonlight, and to 
fall into a rovorto by tho Mm of a oool, miuaiulBf 
brook. 
Where shall the Beautiful rest f Duet. 

J. 0, StarkweatMer. 90 
A roprlnt of a pioeo, known to tboM who havo rang 
It, at oao of tho most boantlftal of dnoti. Tor two 
voleoo of about cqoal eompoH, as thoy crooi oeoarfoa- 
ally. 

Soft and Low. From the " Mock Doctor," by 

GoMnod, 85 
Ono of ttio flkvoflto songs in Oonnod^s eonle oporm, 
whieh, in England Is having good sneeeia. Tim nosifO 
is '*aoft and low, as whon light rills flow," and Is ^nlto 
taking. 
Leggero Invisible. (0 light invisible.) Ardito. 40 
A ehanning, light, ally Italian air, with a khid of 
Intaaglblo boanly, Il^o ths sontimontof tho po«B. 
Ono of tho most oIlMtive kind of ooi^ for a owool, 
flazlblo soprano or tonor voioo. Em Italian and Mag- 
Huh word! 
Early love. Ballad. F. Muagrave. 80 

A prttty song about ** Mother*** and, whkh is a 
rMommendation, bringing in *'lath«r" loo. Bong 
in tho tunous drama of **MI1ky White,** at tho Bos- 
ton Mnienm, by MIsi Annio Claris* 
The 'Telligent Contraband. * C. PMaufiU. 80 
A oomlo song, whloh Iim boon sneosorfUl la Kthio* 
plan eonoorto in Boston. 
The Beaming Stars. (Die Sterne schau'n in stil- 
ler Nacht). F. Mendduokn, 85 
A "blond maldsn** dtting by tho bodaido of htr 
riek mothor, roqnosta tho stars to oscort thoir qalot- 
Ing Inflnonoo, and sootho tho invalid to alombor; who 
roply, that a gnardiaa angri has abondy do^eondod, 
and tho •nfforor*s oyos aio doolng . Tho mnsle, of 
oonrsol Is good and approprlato. 

Instrumental. 

Nocturne. In C minor. Op. 48. No. 1. 

F, Chopin. 

A oompodtlon whloh will bo molaneholy, or diop 

and mystoriono, or oomowhat InlUng, aeoording as ono 

happons to fcti whilo playing it. IMflonlt, of ooono, 

and requlroo earofol stndy. 

Pratten's recreations. Elute and Piaao. 

SanU Maria. "Dinorah," by Meyerbeer, 80 

The Power of Love. "Satanella," by Balfi. 80 
Two vocy pretty molo^os for tho tlnto, (or Tiollo,) 
and Piano. Not difltoolt, and tho Piano aooompaal- 
mont quite taotefhl. 
Tandem Galop. J. P. darln. 80 

Porftetly oaiy, and qnlfo mnskal. Has a lino or 
two of alnglng in tho ** Trio.** 
Welcome to Spring. (FrilhUng's Einsug.) For^ 
six hands. Th, Oe$tm. 75 

8iz hand plooSB aro oxeollont pnodoo, and, with a 
good arrangomont, llko tho present OBO, make powor- 
fnl and oxoellont mosle. Basy , and a good ozhlbltioii 
pieoo. 
A walls song. For small hands. T. Oettm. 80 

Thif li No. 1 of three ploroa, oalled XlndontandchoB 
or Children*s songs, and is a very neat walti, eo ar- 
ranged aa to fit voiy easily to tlio motiono of the fln- 
gor, and there are no ohords too *'strotehy'* Ibr a 

ohild*s hand. 

Books. 

WiNNBR'S PbRTBOT GuIDB FOB THB CaBI- 
HBT ObOAH. 50 

An ezoollont method Is here fUrnlihed Ibr that pop- 
ular Instromont. Tho elomenta aihl aior e ls oi are 
Ibnnd In a eimplo Ibnn, and are Mlowed by a nnm- 
bor of dmplo and pleasing ain and eongs. 



man. 



T. B. A. 



Mosio BT MAiL.—Mnaio le sent by null, tho ozponso being 
two oonte for every four onnooe, or fknotlon thereof. Poreons 
ata diatanco will Ond tho oonvoyaneo a laving of timo and 
oxpenae In obtaining BnppUes. Books oan ueo bo seat at 
double theee rates. 
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for Dwlght'i Joarnal of Uaiie. 

The Violin and Violoneello. 

BT MI88 B. A STARR. 

O tender Viols, that with more than tonch 
Of mortal pathos haunt my memory still, 
It is no trick of art or canninfi^ skill 

That starts my tears and moves my heart to sach 

A plaintive sweetness ; as if life so ronch 

Of Joy had known the brimming cop must spill. 
And thns send heavenwsrd, in a shinin ; rill. 

The joys too sacred for this world to clutch. 

No wonder that those pioas artists old 

In angel hands my favorite viols place ; 

The calm cheek touching, with a blissful grace, 

The instrument, whose harmonies unfold 

A love no mortal lip has ever told — 

The Seraph's spark, which fires our human race. 



For Dwlgbt'a Joamal of Mntle. 

Ad XJltimiim. 

Yes, I can wait— although about my heart 
The serpent-coils grow closer every hour. 
And keen despair, relontlew in its power. 
Drive through my spirit like a fiery dart. 
I wiU endure, though nerve and sinew start ; 
I will arise, although the darkness lower 
Across my patbway, and my soul shall tower 
To reach thy face, thongb life and death bear part 
To bind me down. And there shall come a day. 
My soul's requital, when, though fierce the fray, 
I shall have struggled up, through toil and wrong. 
To stand before you, patient, steadfast, strong, 
And in your calm eye-depths to read my fate, 
Sternal joy !— Beloved, I can wait. 

A. A. c. 



The Present State of Knae. 

(Oontlnatd from pagt 106. )» 

(TnoSUtad tot this Journal flrom Han'i " Uosle of thtt 
HIntlMBth OsnCaiy.**) 

Sach is the Opera of the Present. It is pecu- 
liar to tbe time, and a necessity thereof. It fills 
every stage ; consumes tbe marrow of all thea- 
tres; odmpels tbem all to tbe most nnlimited oat- 
lay, and in order to bold up under it appeals to 
popular appetite as well as to princely subven- 
tion ; goads and teases tbe contractors into every 
means of attraction and excitement; digs ap 
things buried in oblivion ; sets its Flotows to 
work garnishing Suabian love-songs with nnouldy 
Fioravanti finery boiled over ; pours an endless 
whirl and confusion into tbe ears, and jumbles 
together all times and nations and kinds, the 
shallowest with the deepest, truth and falsehood, 
poetic invention and vulgar commonplace. It is 
hard, if not impossible, for the composer, if he 
bear something nobler in his mind, to evade the 
dumt to which the opera public has become ac- 
customed. Powerful orchestral means, massive 
chomses, extravagance of diction, pompons out- 
fit, a morbid craving for outward novelty : these, 
as matters stand, have become the conditions of 
success ; and success is, on tbe stage more than 
anywhere, the condition of efiTective labor ; non- 



success, whether deserved or not, is easily deci- 
sive of the question of life or dieath. 

It is easily conceivable, therefore, that musi- 
cians were found ready for a direction which 
seemed to promise a more chaste expenditure of 
their art It was in Berlin that the restoration of 
Greek tra(!e<]ies was first tried with the support 
of music; Antitjone yrsa the first attempt, and 
Mendelssohn the composer. It is equally well 
known that this work won great respect in and 
out of Germany, nay that it was many times 
greeted with admiration as a step towards a 
higher future. If our music would ever admit 
of being wedded to tbe antique Tragedy at all, 
it could not, essentially, have been better done 
than it was by Mendelssohn ; the repose and re- 
serve of the Sophoclean poetry, as contrasted 
with the stormier passion and more heavy and 
decided tread of the drama of Aeschylus, must 
have suited his temperament peculiarly. For 
the proper might and lofly grandeur of tbe Drama 
was not given to himself; indeed it was quite 
contradictory to his finely reserved, more sym- 
pathetic than originally creative nature. This is 
proved by the dramatic tasks to which he set 
himself: the Lordey, which he wrote with Gei- 
bel ; the Tempest, which he once wanted to write 
withlmmermann ; the Midsummer Nighfs Dream 
and the Marriage of Camacho. 

But, apart from every personality, the restora- 
tion of the Greek Tragedy, especially the Anti- 
gone — hailed with whatever professional glee by 
the philologists, and however admired by *<culti- 
vated society''so eager, in its Mase state, for some- 
thing new and classical, something suited as it 
were to its nobility of birth and intellect — was 
an undertaking foreign to the present time and 
life. We can (and who would willingly forego 
the pleasure ?) read the ancients for ourselves, 
and our imagination can dream itself, more or 
less livelily, into their existence and its leading 
thoughts and principles ; where this fails, we have 
knowledge and understanding to skip what is 
strange and foreign to our mode of being, and 
secure the enjoyment of what is accessible. ThoB 
over the silent book of the poet we are delighted 
with the charming sports of the elves that ''creep 
into acorn cups and hide them there ;" the 
dreamy fancy ''swifter, than the moon's sphere** 
is drawn into their dances, although for us (Ger- 
mans) they have not even the reality of a live 
popular legend. But it is another thing when the 
stage undertakes to bring back this long drained 
life in palpable downright actuality. No longer 
then does imagination, like a kindly mediator, 
convince us ; the corporeal eye sees what is cor- 
poreal, and the understanding peremptorily de- 
mands and sees reality wherever it is present 
bodily, and allows of sympathy only so far as we , 
recognize in that reality our own, the contents 
of our own life. Here already we are unable to 
follow the old poet. The power of morality and 
law stands etemal,bat the forms thereof in Antig- 
one are foreign to our life. That the burial ot 
a legitimate king's son should be forbidden on 



penalty of death and this be recognized as law ; 
that at the same time burial should be regarded 
as essential to the final welfare of the soul of the 
slain, and that the sister should be driven by the 
ties of blood and custom to violation of the law 
and to her own death : all this is so strange to us, 
that we can only sympathize with the under- 
standing, not with the incredulous feeling. How 
can music be awakened there, true music of the 
whole soul stirred to its inmost depths ? And 
how shall it take root and blossom in the diction 
of the Greek, which is almost entirely given up 
to outward intuition and reflection ? It would 
have to deny the fulness of its own meaning, fhe 
power and nature of its own being as it has for 
centuries unfolded itself for and out of our being ; 
it would have to give itself up to declamation, 
have to become strictly and purely recitative (as 
the Greek music if as essentially), and thereby 
would become intolerable to us. 

Mendelssohn with a fine feeling avoided this 
wrong way, as well as the other, which consisted 
in lavishing upon the task the full powers of our 
music, and would have utterly torn to pieces and 
drowned the poet out of sight. Here he was pru- 
dent and circumspect enough to make Cluck's 
style his model ; this may with reason be assert- 
ed, if we will consider how widely the Antigone 
departs from his way of writing elsewhere and 
how near it stands to Gluck. That the depth 
and truthfulness of Gluck could not be reached, 
lay by no means merely in the nialler endow- 
ment of his follower in regard to th^i|jriginal tjrpoi 
but above all in the problem in fimd. Gluck 
chose poems which stand almost entirely upon 
musical ground and are suitable, nay favorable 
fbr musical treatment even to the smallest de- 
tails ; the very opposite must be said of the an- 
cient tragedy. Even the connection of the 
words; that first law for declamation, had occa- 
sionally to be sacrificed, since the inevitable 
rhythm of the Greek by no means everywhere 
observes the endings of the verbal sense ; but the 
music had to accomodate itself and round itself 
oflT to the rhythmical endings. What was attain- 
able under such circumstances : Declamation and, 
still more, scansion, developed as far as possible 
into melody corresponding with the mood of the 
scene and, if possible, also the striking expression 
of the moment — that Mendelssohn has reached 
with inmght, tact and great talent. But to the 
ancient poet he has been able to do no more jus- 
tice than lay within the power of our music alto- 
gether ; and this our Art he has degraded, inas- 
much as he has used it for exploits in which it. 
had not only to limit its nature but to involve it- 
self in untruthfulness. What right have we 
Germans to reproach a luxurious Rossini, or any 
other light-blooded singer, with untruth and infi- 
delity towards tbe poet (as we have always been 
ready enough to do), if we practice or permit the 
same against a Sophocles, just because we take 
a fancy to draw him into our un-Grecian Cymme- 
rian darkness, to fill up our vacant hours and 
hearts upon our worn out stage? How much 
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manlier and more honest was that first attempt, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, to 
revive the ancient Tra$;edy in imitations! The 
plan could not be realized ; but it grew out of 
the artistic necessities of that time and a fresh 
love for the antique, naive and innocent, without 
touching the unapproachable. If just that goal 
could not be reached, still the attempt led to the 
creation of the Opera, to Gluck's high-souled im- 
ages; it became the foundation for whatever 
true and vital production is possible in this do- 
main. . • . 

III. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Thd third broad 6eld is that of pure instrumen- 
tal music. We need only allude to what we 
possess of works by Bach and men of his time, 
and from Haydn to Beethoven, for orchestra 
and solo, organ and piano. ... In the greatest 
form, the Symphony, what our more recent mas- 
ters have created has found recognition every- 
where. In Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Gade, and many older and younger writers, the 
Symphony has had a most refreshing after-growth. 
The same is the well-known fact with regard 
to Quartet and Piano music; for the latter 
the names of Chopin and Liszt are the most 
noteworthy. 

Among the Symphonists since Beethoven, must 
be named first of all Hector Berlioz. What 
first attracts our attention here (postponing for 
the present any appreciation of the spiritual di- 
rection of his symphonic works), is the formation 
of his Orchestra. One must read in his **Cour8 
iT' Instrumentation" a work distinguished for its 
complete technical insight and its poetic knowl- 
edge in many particulars, and in his other writ- 
ings, how he thinks to build up his orchestra. 
This host of instruments, these choirs of great 
and little flutes and wind instruments of all kinds, 
these varioi4>lT subdivided stringed instruments, 
these harpt and pianos, these masses of brass and 
drums and cymbals: all this affords the broadest, 
fullest sonority, whole series of fiew mixtures of 
sound, new. tone-colors, unheard of effects — and 
in fact Berlioz has invented such in the richest 
abundance and employed them often and most 
thoughtfully in his compositions ; but the spiritual 
life of the orchestra, that poetry and dramatic 
quality which rests upon the individualizing of 
the parts (voices), upon clear discrimination of 
characters and the carrying of those characters 
through with certainty, must be narrowed and 
crowded, nay stifled in such masses. 

This point is of more consequence for the music 
of the present than the creations of the genial 
Frenchman themselves, however high we may set 
their worth. For the new expansion of the or- 
chestra has intruded everywhere, especially into 
the Opera, and has everywhere manifested its 
influence, an influence of the most questionable 
sort. It has formed itself gradually and with no 
preconceived plan ; Berlioz is not the founder, 
but rather the finisher, the intelligence of this 
movement, to which the most important and — if 
you once admit the principle — the most intellec- 
tual accessions have been Meyerbeer and 
Waoner. 

The first thing to be remarked in the new or- 
chestration is the great increase of the kinds of 
instruments, particularly the wind band, involving 
a corresponding increase of numbers in the string 
department Hence in Opera and Cantata we 
have a mass of sonority opposed to the singing 



voices, now driving them up into their highest 
tones with an exaggerated accentuation, now over- 
powering and stifling the voices and even urgints 
the chorus to violent outbursts, while it moves 
the composer to an unfavorable choice of instru- 
ments if a solo is to make its way through. Thus 
Meyerbeer, in a funereal or a love song in G mi- 
nor (I think in Robert le Diable) has used the 
trumpet for pathetic Cantilena \ similar things 
could be pointed out in Auber and others. 

The second point is the emasculation of the 
trumpet and the French-horn fand they have 
even taken hold of the trombone) by the intro- 
duction of valves. The moment you cease to re- 
gard truth, that moment the characteristic be- 
comes unrecognizable or unendurable ; for char- 
acter is the completeness of a nature in itself and 
in its truth to itself; it can work and avail through 
nothing else but just what it is itself. Now char- 
acters of the riiost fixed stamp in the ranks of tone- 
personifications are the heroic tnimpet,the dreamy 
horn in its native state. Even the imperfection 
and limitation of its scale of tones is peculiar to 
its nature and character ; Achilles with the cun- 
ning and eloquence of Ulysses were no more 
Achilles; the tnisty mountaineer cannot have 
the many-sidedness of the polished, narrow-breast- 
ed man of the city ; just as little can the trumpet 
use the clarinet's multitude of tones, or the horn 
the serviceable pliancy of the bassoon. The char- 
acter of these instruments, the very limitation of 
their number of tones, has always challenged the 
appreciative composer to invent characteristic 
. passages, and often has rewarded his fidelity with 
most felicitous and genial turns. By the mere 
fact of drawing these native characters out of 
their proper sphere of tones, of trying to trana- 
form their naive individuality into a cosmopoli- 
tan universality, composers have ensnared them- 
selves in miserable halfne?s and falseness. The 
use of valves has to be sure enlarged the domain 
of tone ; but the new tones are in part impure, 
the characteristic purity of tone-color is utterly 
dimmed and tarnished, the power of sound en- 
tirely broken. 

The third point is the introduction of the so- 
called soft brass instruments — the cornets, sax- 
horns, tubas, and what not — into the orchestra. 

By no means would we here declare war 
against newly invented instruments, or ancient 
instruments restored ; that would ill become me, 
who have found one of them at least (the chro- 
matic tenor horn, in my ^^Moses") indispensable. 
Because our masters, Beethoven included, have 
done great things without them, it does not fol- 
low that we should despise means which they 
could not employ, because they did not know 
them, — just as little as they clung to the yet mora 
limited means of Bach and Handel. Some of the 
new instruments have already found truly artis- 
tic use (for instance, the bass clarinet in Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin^ which could hardly be replaced 
by any other means) ; others may yet acquire, 
who knows how soon or where, an equal signifi- 
cance ; even the use of them by whole choirs 
together may somewhere become necessary. 
Every means may possibly be fit and indispensa- 
ble for some artistic moment, — and then it is the 
right means. Nevertheless the use of this new 
band of brass, as now in vogue, must appear 
questionable, nay generally pernicious. For, ta- 
ken together with the addition of valves to horns 
and trnmpeta, it extinguislies the characteristic 



features of the orchestral form until we cease to 
know them. And that weighs more in the scale, 
than the favoring of single moments. 

The stringed quartet and the wind band (the 
latter divided into the brass : horns, trumpets, 
trombones and cymbals, and the reed band, or in- 
struments of wood) : these in the old orc^hestra 
formed decided contrasts. Splendor, power, mar* 
tial summons, high solemnity lay in the trumpets 
and trombones ; every group and every instru- 
ment had its well distinguished character. Did 
you wish the contrast softened, done away : the 
French-horns of themselves came in between the 
stern brass band and the reeds ; the sharp insight 
of the composer found in the covering of harsh 
voices by milder ones, in veiling them by accesso- 
ry ones, in a hundred turns, always new and even 
genial means, which stimulated his own mind and 
that of the hearer more than any mere material 
addition can. 

And now came in the choir of cornets and 
tubas. They speak to the eye already by their 
very shape. Their conical ly expanded speaking- 
trumpet-like bodies, intestinally twined, inter- 
rupted and checkBfl in their vibration by the 
weight of cast metal valves, indicate a sound now 
hemmed in and now breaking right out, a dull 
and yet a violent sound, just as the form of trum- 
pets, trombones and horns indicates their sono- 
rous character. This choir, above all, by its am- 
biguous, hermaphroditic quality of tone, weakens 
the contrast between brass and reeds. The cor- 
nets, which are not horns and not clarinets and 
yet resemble both (as if the painter would bring 
together in forced union blue, green and yellow), 
the larger tubas, half trombone and half horn in 
their nature, but neither one entirely, — add to 
which the choking and dulling of the horns and 
trumpets: all this veils and smothers the sharp 
outline of characters, causes the significant differ- 
ences of the orchestra to run together into one 
common characterless mass (sometimes reminding 
one of Goethe's Q^Getretner Quark wird breit nichi 
starkT) and enhances merely the fullness, not the 
strength of sound. The drawn sword is mighty ; 
in the sheath it is thicker and heavier, but has 

lost its victorious edge. 

{to b« CMitinned). 
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The Abbe LiBzt in Hnngary. 

(From tba London Hcvleal Worid.) 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Festh-Ufen 
Conservatory, at which the Abb^ Liszt produced 
bis last work, has created quite a sensation among 
musicians and musical amateurs in Germany, and 
the papc^rs, both musical and political, devote a 
considerable space to the description and discus- 
sion of it. We extract the following from the 
Neue Berliner Musih-ZeUung : ^ 

"The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Conservatory, 
which commenced on the 15th Augnst, has found a 
most lively re:<pon8e not only in the more restricted 
circles of professional men, bat thanks to the system 
of political reciprocity now obtaining, in the widest 
(renenil ones. In addition to this, we have probably 
for the very first time the fact of a muiiicnl festivnl 
frot up on the iirrandest Bcale having a specifically 
Hunfrsrian character. With the exception of Men- 
delssohn'* "Festpesang an die Ktinsiler" in the vo- 
cal, and some unimportant pieces in the instrumental 
part, the works performed arc by composers who are 
all native Hnnfrarians ; all the compositions treat of 
national snhjects ; and oil the performers, with the 
sole exception, perhaps, of Herr von Bfilow, sre, 
likewise, natives of Hungary. The central point of 
the Festival was, as we have already announced, the 
production of the oratorio St, Elizabeth, words bv 
Otto Roquette and music by the Abb€ Lisst. A 
most culpable act of neglect, as regards both the 
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FcKtival ftnd the composer, was oomroitted hv the 
mnsical managern, in as moch as they did not bejrin 
stndjinie the work earlier with tlie mu.oipians engaj^ed 
in it. This, however, was not deemed necessary ; 
nay, still worse, no precautions had been taken to 
see that the orchestral parts ullicd properly with the 
score, and thus a large portion of the wearisome re- 
hearsals had to be devoted to correcting the separate 
parts ; this, of course, acted prejudicially on the real 
object for which the rehearsals were held. The re- 
sult was that the funeral rehearsal lasted from 10 
a.m. to 5 p. ro., and we owe completely to Liszt's 
energy and indefatigable zeal that the performance 
did not turn out an utter failure for among the per- 
formers, comprising about five hundred local instru* 
roentalists and singers, th^ majority were amateurs." 

Speaking of the performance of the oratorio, 
the Wiener Abendpost says : 

"With regard to the execution, it was far from 
perfect ; the orchestra especially was so inhuman as 
to leave us completely in the dark as to some, per- 
haps, of the Anest passages ; the whole arrangement, 
too, particularly the position of the orchestra, was a 
mistake; directly the chorus began, nothing was 
heard of the violins, indeed the latter were, generally 
speaking, far too feebly represented in comparison 
with the double-basses and wind-instruments ; how 
many wrong notes, and how much playing out of 
tune we heard we will not stop to specify. The cho. 
rns had studied their parts well, and even Liszt is 
said to have expressed his satisfaction at the fact.^ 
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The concert commenced with a hymn from 
Dozsa Gyorgy^ the last opera from the pen of 
Franz Erkel, the Nestor of Hungarian compos- 
ers. Then, after a prologue written for the oc- 
casion by Gabriel Matray had been spoken, Liszt 
appeared, in his abbd's dress, upon the platform. 
Hereupon there arose from tJie crowd of auditors, 
from tho whole trumpeting, fiddling, and singing 
mass, a tumultuous wt-Icome that reminded one 
of the roaring of the angry sea. The pale-faced 
man, with the sharply marked features and the 
hair streaked with silver, bowed and bowed, evi- 
dently moved bv the friendly cheering, which 
seemed as though it would never end ; on the 
contrary, it broke out with greater intensity when 
Liszt took up the conducting -stick, destined to 
inspire the expectant masses with life. It was 
presented to him by Herr Matray, the director 
of the Conservatory, as a modest gifl from the 
thankful institution ; it will not be very imposing 
by its outward ornamentation and splendor in the 
midst of the large collection which Liszt possess- 
es of similar objects, but it will not be without 
value in his eyes ; it is made of Hungarian rose- 
wood, in memory of the Rose of Hungary, whom 
he has <*elebratod. We may mention that the 
Landgravine Elizabeth, "St. Elizabeth," of Tbui^ 
ingia, was the daughter of Andreas 11., King of 
Hungary. 

AlTudins to the character of the music gener^ 
ally, the Pesther Lloyd expresses itself thus : 

In this work, Liszt has entered upon a decidedly 
new path. He has here set limits for himself, and 
employed four distinct melodies which are introduced 
and carried out in the most remarkable manner ; in 
acting thus he has adandoned the Wagnerian system 
of what is called endless melody, and the structure of 
his periods has been rendered more intelligible, with- 
out the slightest detriment to their originality. The 
hearer finds the necessary resting places ; he is fur- 
nished with passages he can remember, and the com- 
poser is understood even by the less advanced ear. 
In addition to this, there is a richness of instrumen- 
tal coloring spread over the whole, which prevents 
the attention from being wearied a single instant. 
This last production of Liszt's will be more popular 
than any other of his musical efforts, and, because 
melodiously more comprehensible, will render his 
harmonic peculiarities more pleasing. The compos- 
er himself will be convinced that 9a a certain metre 
is necessary for the poet, definite form of melody is 
required by the musician to impart the necessary dis- 
tinctness and clearness to his inspirations. Liszt has 
proved that he can be now even in simple forms of 
melody ; in proof of this, we need mention only the 
Chorus of Children (No. 1) and the Crusaders' Cho- 
irus (No. 3) ; both are instantaneously intelligible and 
leave behind them a well-defined impression, because 
they are distinctly constructed, while, at the same 
time, both surprise ns by a strange coloring and a 
still stranger succession of harmonic passages. Of 
the richness of ooloriog within the means of the ar- 



tist in the matter of instrumentation, we will say 
nothing, but we will not conceal our pleasant sur- 
prise that, on the whole, Liszt has displayed greater 
moderation in the scoring than even in the Graner 
Messe. In his management of the vocal parts ho has 
everywhere restrained himself within tho limits of 
what is possible, and even in some passages of what 
is easy ; it is only in m few solo passages that we 
meet with certain of the old well-known Lisztian in- 
tonations. But the otherwise all-victorious composer 
has not avoide<l every danger. While revellintr en- 
thusiastically in certain situations, he has lost a 
proper appreciation of the due limits to be observed ; 
tie has not been able to tear himself away from a sub- 
ject once taken up. Thus we should wish to see the 
Miracle-Scene somewhat curtailed ; we would sacri- 
fice a third of the Crusaders, and even omit the rep- 
etition of the words : "0 Herr, Isss Deinen Segen 
thauen" in the prayer of Elizabeth herself, because, 
in all three instances, the previous magnificent cli- 
max is weakened by the pieces being too much spun 
out, which is a great pity. Furthermore, it strikes 
us that the repetition of the harmonic movement with 
the point d' orgue for the tenor (before the chorus of 
the Poor, and the introduction of the Angels' voices) 
takes up time unnecessarily, and is, therefore, super- 
fluous ; after the highly characteristic passages for 
flute, representing Elizabeth's last sigh, the effect 
would be increased were the Angels' voices allowed 
to be heard at once." 

The rehearsal of the second day's concert was 
not brought to a close till eight p.m., on the 16th, 
and the performance itself began at ten a.m., on 
the 1 7th. It was ushered in by a "Festival Over- 
ture," contributed by Robert Volkmann. **As a 
rule," observes a writer in the Niederrheinisclie 
\'utik'Zeitung, "a peculiarly unlucky star pre- 
sides at the birth of compositions written for a 
particular occasion." This is true. The public 
expect something out of the common, while it is 
but very seldom that the composer can work him- 
self up to the requisite degree of inspiration. 
Fancy will not be commanded, nor always obey 
the summons when invoked. Even Meyerbeer's 
weakest compositions were those he wrote for 
special occasions. In proof of this, we need 
merely mention his "Schiller-Marsch," his over- 
ture to Siruensee, and his "Fackel" marches for 
the nuptials of various grand personages. Herr 
Volkmann, it appears, was unable to escape the 
almost general law. As a matter of course, his 
work gave evidence of emanating from a skilful 
and experienced pen, but it is far from exhibiting 
the talent that marks his other compositions. The 
same composer's Sappho^ a scena far soprano, fol- 
lowed, and was exceedingly well sung oy Mdlle. 
Carina. Herr Kemdnyi, also, had written a pihce 
de circonstance^ which he called a "Hungarian 
Concerto for the Violin." This came next, but 
was not very successful, being more a rhapsody 
with a pleasing cadenza at the end than a con- 
certo, Hungarian or otherwise. The first part of 
the concert concluded with Handel's '*Hallelujah 
Chorus." 

In the second part, Liszt treated the assembled 
multitude to his Dante Symphony. A writer in 
a German contemporary, in speaking of it, re- 
marks: 

"Whoever has felt what fearful mysteries Dante 
has unfolded in his IHvina Commedia; whoever 
knows with what demoniacal fanaticism Liszt above 
all other men would unresistingly give himself up to 
them ; and whoever has experienced how horrible is 
the power of the world of tone when completely freed 
from every trammel, must have awaited this Ihnte 
Symphony with a certain degree f^^ apprehension. 
Such at least was the case wi*^ .ui selves. We have 
composers who have en r .ored to portray a hell; 
who have depicted pain, yearning, and hope in the 
most glowing colors ; we can render by sound re- 
venge, ambition, and rage that overwhelms all before 
it ; bnt to fright our souls by making music convey 
the idea of d»pair^ that passion which annihilates 
everything else, that was something on which no one 
had ventured. *LaKiate ogni speranta voi ch* entrtite V 
such is the theme Liszt has chosen for the first part 
of his Symphonv, and, Heaven knows ! he works it 
out in the most fearful fashion. There is no resting 
place, no break ; nothing but everlasting rhythms 
and chords, surging up one above the other 1 What 
avails it that, in the Jn(/ante amoroso, just for the mo- 
ment, we catch a glimpse of a beautiful youthful pic- 
ture reminding us of the magic to which we once 
gave ounelves up with such ecstacy 1 'LaBciaUogni 



aptranza V we are again driven forth into the hideous 
night. Whether a composer should be pardoned for 
sclesting such a programme for the guidance of his 
imagination — that is a point on which we will not 
give an opinion. The party who are called by their 
opponents 'Musicians of the Future' iusist upon a|defi- 
nite programme for every musical composition. They 
require expression carried to the highest pitch ; they 
have broken with, universal human sentiments to de- 
vote themselves to special and extraordinary phases 
of the soul. How far thev have succeeded, history 
must teach. Lisst and Wagner have, perhaps, not 
reflected that their system can be carried only up to a 
certain limit, unless thev would be overwhelmed by 
chaos, where hope indeed cannot exist. Lisst is, 
however, original, and we accept the eccentricities of 
originality with the same interest as we accept what 
agrees with our own way of thinking. But many, 
who call themselves his party, are no longer original; 
they are a faint and bad impression, which really 
cannot interest us." 

The concert wound up with the "IUk<$czy 
March" orchestrally illustrated by Liszt. — On 
the 19th, there was a grand dinner given to Liszt 
in the shooting gallerv. It was attended by three 
hundred persons. — About six thousand persons 
were present at the grand Vocal Festival, on the 
20th August, in the **Stadtwaldchen." When 
Liszt made his appearance he was greeted with 
tumultuous cheering. Unfortunately the mode 
in which the singers were stationed was very un- 
satisfactory, the consequence being that a great 
deal of what they sang was inaudible to the pub- 
lic. In the evening, there was a grand ball in 
the shooting gallery. 

Liszt, it is said, will return direct to Rome, 
where the appointment of Capellmeister at St. 
Peter's awaits him. He is still the same he was 
twenty years ago. The abba's dress is merely a 
novelty in costume, in which he creates as great 
B. furore as he formerly created in a Hungarian 
dolman, or a French tail-coat 

Otto Bea^d. 

P. S. — Since the above was written, we have 
had a second performance of the oratorio St, 
Elizabeth, the audience being quite as numerous, 
and the applause as deafening, as at the first. 
Still competent judges shake their heads and de- 
cline prognosticating the same success for the 
work in other cities which it has achieved in Pesth. 
However, their opinion has notmacb weight with 
the masses. Liszt is the lion of tne hour, and all 
he says and does, writes or compoees, is indis- 
criminately praised. Even the ladies declare he 
never lookea so well as in his ecclesiastical garb, 
and it certainly would not be astonishing if a 
number of sucking pianists, led away by his ex- 
ample, were also to receive the tonsure, or, in 
other words, get their heads shaved. There are 
many quite mad enough to justify the process. 

The 29th August was a grand day tor Liszt : 

"Cressa no careat pulchra dies nota I" 

so I will endeavor to give the readers of the Mn- 
sical World some idea of what took place on the 
occasion. Firstly there was a concert given by 
the Abb^, in the Grand Redoutensaal, fbr char- 
itable purposes. The programme was made up 
exclusively of works by the concert-giver. Here 
is a list of them : "Ave Maria," and "Cantique 
d' Amour" for Pianoforte ; Fantaisie for Violin on 
Lenau's poem : " Die drei Zigeuner" (played by 
Herr Rem^nyi) ; two Legends : " Die Vogelpre- 
digt des heiligen Franciscus von Assisi," snd "Der 
heilige Franciscus von Paolo auf den Wellen" 
(Poems for the Piano) ; Hungarian Rhapsody for 
Violin and Pianoforte f Violin : Herr Rem^nyi) ; 
Hungarian Rhapsody for two Pianos (second 
piano: Herr Hans' von Billow^, and the 
Rdkdczy March played by Liszt himself The 
room was positively crammed to sufibcation, 
places of all kinds fetching fancy prices. The 
proceeds of the concert amounted to 5,080 flor- 
ins, which Liszt divided as folloWs: towards 
building the Leopoldstadt Church, 2,000 florins ; 
to the Association for Assisting Authors, 500 
florins ; to the Association for Assisting Musicians, 
500 florins ; to the Infant School, 200 florins ; to 
the Josephinum, 800 florins ; to the Sisters of 
Charity, 800 florins ; to the Institution for the 
Blind, 200 florins *, to the "Gesellenverein," 200 
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florins ; to the Protefltant Orphan Asylum, 800 
florins; to the IsraeHtish Infirmary, 200 florins; 
to the Franciscan Order, 300 florins ; and in alms 
to Tarioas poor persons, 80 florins ! Bravo, Frana 
Liszt 1 A noble act of charity, enhanced by the 
liberal spirit manifested in the distribution of the 
money without distinction of creed, among Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jens. You may have 
assumed the Ahb6''B ^soutane, but you have pre- 
served a heart free from narrow-minded bigotry 
beneath it. 

In the evening, a select party was invited to 
meet Lisit at the ^Stadtpfarrei," or residence of 
the priest attached to the principal parish-church 
in tne town. There was an interesting concert, 
in which Herren Liszt, Rem^nyi, Hans von Bil- 
low and Madlle. Dumcsa took part After the 
concert, Herr Ludwig Meszlenyi, Secretary to 
the Prince Primate, presented in the name of that 
dignitary, a handsome pyramid in silver filligree 
, work to Liszt, and a rich bouquet-holder, adorned 
with gems, also from the Prince Primate, to Mad- 
ame von Billow, Liszt's daughter. On one side 
of the pyramid there is an enamel portrait of St. 
Francesco di Assist, and, in front, the inscription : 
**France8co Liszt" 

At the opening of the German Theatre, on the 
1st inst, under the direction of the new manager, 
Herr d'Arronse, the orchestra performed the 
overture to K9nig Stephana compoted by Beetho- 
ven in 1812, for the opening of the theatre which 
wa^ afterwards destroyed by fire. 

Liist% Oratorio. 

The followinff is a short synopsis of Liszt's orato- 
rio Si. EHaitetk, which the N. T. Weekly Review 
translates from the Dresdener Jowmal . In the first 
part the arrival of Elisabeth from Hunicary is de- 
scribed. She as well as her intended husband, Land- 
graf Ludwig, are in the bei^inoinfc of their youth. The 
little bride » greeted bv the chorus, and embraced by 
the father of Lodwig, Landgraf Hermann, and is de- 
livered to him by a Hungarian magnate. Ludwiir 
shows her tils country, which will belong to her, and 
both assoeiate with a party of children, who welcome 
them with a merry song. In the next scene both are 
grown up and married. Ludwig is the reieent of the 
conntiT ; be comes home from hunting, and sings a 
merry hunting song. At this moment he sees a per- 
son going down the psth from the castle through the 
green bushes. He recoeniies Elizabeth, who is 
frightened wb(0n he calls her. "Why ate you fright- 
ened and embarrassed 1" be asks. She does not 
want to answer, since she knows that the Landgraf 
has forbidden her to do what she is just doing, to wit, 
to carry food to the poor. He wants to see what she 
carries under her cloak, and opens the cloak, when 
the food has been chaosed bv a miracle into roses. 
At the same time a halo of glory surrounds the head 
of Elizabeth, and the angels sinf; a chorus of jubila- 
tion : "The Lord has done a miracle 1" The next 
scene is laid several vears later. The Landgraf 
takes leave of his wife, beranse he has to go to the 
holy land on a crusade. The expressions of sorrow 
jon the part of Elizabeth are drowned in the warlike 
songs of the warriors and knights. Then follows a 
scene, in which the mother of the Landgraf, a hard- 
hearted woman, informs his vassals that her son had 
fallen in the crusade, and that she is the lawful heir 
to the crown. She orders the "seneschal" to drive 
Elisabeth and her children from the country, when 
in the same moment these enter crjing and sobbing. 
She had come to find consolation, but she is ordered 
to leave forthwith. She pra^s in vain to be allowed 
to stay'a little lonjrer, since a thunderstorm is threat- 
ening; she is expelled. But now comes the punish- 
ment. The thunderstorm commences and rages, the 
castle is struck by lightning and burnt down. In the 
last part Elizabeth is at the end of her days. Al- 
though her children have been stolen from her, she 
praises God for his mercy, and lives in pious exer- 
cises in a but. The poor come to her and pray to 
her as a saint She oflers them her cloak end her 
last piece of bread. Soon she is freed from earthly 
sorrows. Besth approaches her, while the aufrels 
greet the ascension of her soul to heaven. The last 
part consixs of the funeral of the saint 



The Art of Ballad* 
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In No. 67 of this Journal,* we took the liberty with 
the ague's Balladism of dividing it into certain schools 
or genres, and attempted to give our .readers an in- 
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sii^ht into the art and fashion of manufacturing a 
Balled of the first or Wardoar-street school . It is 
an interesting study, as interestinft as chemical analy- 
sis, and oceasionsllv productive of as curious results. 
As new stars arise from nebalie previously nndiscov- 
ed, so a new school of the Balladeers may any day 
spring into existence and add to the collection. A 
successful sonfr composed on 'an unused subject im- 
mediately creates a new school, violently anxious to 
perpetuate the success of, its founder. Miss Eliza 
Cook's mother's "Old Arm Chair" started into exis- 
tence the miscellaneous articles of |fnmitnre which 
compose the creed of Wardour-street, snd we may 
see how a poetical perception of the flight of time— of 
the beauties of seed-time snd harvest, of the tender 
gloaming, the rounded moon, "the twilight melting 
into mom, " has produced the morbidly analytical 
writers who form the Second or 

HOROLOOICAL SCHOOL. 

The subjective impulse which makes poets take 
different periods of the day and year, and f^ive forth 
their thoughts on spring and winter, on morning and 
evenini^, and paint the beauties of either, was natural 
and true. The sensations aroused by the seasons 
are among the most vivid of our nattire, and are 
those which most powerfully influence poetic minds. 
In course of time it was also natural that these sub- 
jects should be exhausted and should be repeated over 
and over SKsin. When Moore wrote his "Watch- 
man," and divided the night into periods flying fleet 
over the heads of parting lovers Jt was a beautiful and 
poetic idea, as well as a step beyond generalization. 

"Past one o'clock— nay I wrap this cloak about 
thee :" our readers will remember the song and its 
exquisite beauty. Then Dihden, in his own vigor- 
ous style, imagined a sailor's logbook, in which 
the different watches bring their different action ; 
and the idea, though less tender than Moore's, 
was manly and good in its way. But in these 
latter times lo I a school, which divides and 
subdivides the clock, and so squeezes time that all 
the poetry is driven out of it, and the remaining idea 
is as commonplace as the quarters on the face of an 
old Dutch timepiece. 

To cite two examples will serve to illustrate the 
Horological School : there is a song, called, "Five 
o'clock in the morning," by Claribel ; and there is 
another, "Eight o'clock,''^ by Macfarren. Of the 
dissection of the twenty-four hours for pianoforte 
purposes by Mr. Brinley Richards we do not speak ; 
firstly because we are writing on ballads, and second- 
ly because Mr. Brinley Richards is content to War- 
ble at Morn or Eve or Noon generally, and does not 
time his Warblings by his watch ; an<1 this does not 
overstep poetry. Nor do we speak of the charming 
effusion sung by Mr. Randall, entitled, "Two in the 
morning," for to battle war with music halls being 
rather paltry warfare, we prefer leaving that to the 
Archbishop of York at any odd time. We deal onlv 
with ballnd-writers properly so called, and their mo- 
dus operandi. 

Now the Horological School have usually one plot, 
which they share with each other on Apostolic prin- 
ciples. Ir is usually an arch plot— desperately arch. 
It has a village stile in it and a village maiden who 
is loitering by the stile ; the maiden is arch, and it's 
Ave o'clock in the morning. And a young gentle- 
man, who has got up that day (very arch) out of 
bed, takes a stmll at five o'clock in the morning. 
And he meets the young maiden (in a spasmodically 
arch manner), and he asks her — ^yon know what — at 
five o'clock in the morning. And she says— of 
course she says Yes : they always do — at five o'clock 
in the morning. Then they are married at the same 
uncomfortable hour-hand down their name, die, get 
buried, at 5 A.M.; to which period all events through 
lifn are referable. 

Let us add to the collection of the Horological 
School by our own mite. We shall call it — say 
"Three Thirty-seven A. M. ;" and will endeavor to 
keep it innocent-arch and cunning-simple. And here 
It is :— 

I. 

One mom as the dew lay in pearls 

Young Robin he strolled on the lea; 
And Katie was shaking her curls 

At the very same moment, you see. 
The pathway was not very wide, 

But what did that matter lo them 1 
He gazed : she blushed softly ; thev sighed ; 

It was Three Thirty-Seven A.M. 

II. 
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Now Robin had always averred 
"In love with sweet Katie I am.' 

And Katie had even preferred 
Her Robin to gooseberry jam. 

So when he tried one soft caress. 
While dewdrops encircled each stem, 



The maiden's voice whispered but 
At Three Thirty-Seven A. M. 

Usuallv a balladeer is satisfied with conceiving two 
venes, after which the mind naturally becomes ex- 
hausted ; but as comic drawing-room songs usually 
add to the attribute of boring you by their silliness 
that of boring you by their length, we can suppose 
another verse, which r still regarding happiness from 
a horological point of view, proceeds thus : — 

III. 

Thev now share the ne&test of cots 

With a dresser, a coalbox, a fire ; 
There are Robins and Katies in lots 

Who play round the boots of their sire. 
Their bliss has no earthly alloy. 

And who shall their wudom condemn, 
If the whole house sing pasans of joy 

At Three Thirty-Seven A. M. 1 

England. 

6loucb8TB« Festival.— The Triennial Festi 
val of the three Choirs (of Gloucester, Worcester 
and Hereford) began in Gloucester Cathedral on 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 5. The principal singers 
were Mile. Tietjens, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mme. Rn- 
dersdorfr, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Julia Elton, Dr. 
Guns (tenor), Mr. Cnmmings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
and Mr. Santley (baritone). Mme. Arabella God- 
dard, as solo pianiste, took part in the comcerts. The 
orchestra numbered about 70 instruments — 26 violins, 
8 tenors, 8 'cellos, 7 double basses, Ac., and the whole 
number of performers was about 300. Complaint is 
made that the Bishop tamed a cold shoulder on the 
Festival, locked up his palace and went off, although 
he appeared in the list of honorary vice-presidents. 

Fimt Day. Service, with sermon, until one 
o'clock. Then Oratorios :— 5f. Paul (Part I), and 
Spohr's " Last Judgment." Some of the muicaj 
papers complain bitterly about the curtailment of St. 
Paul ; others ridicule them, and about this they qual^ 
rel, and about the merits of Spohr. Tietjens, they 
say, brought tears into the eyes by her singing of the 
air " Jerusalem 1 Jamsalem 1 " and Santley sang 
magnificently. Cummings, the tenor, hardly eom- 
torted the English audience for the absence of their 
idol. Reeves. The choruses are highly praised. The 
Musical World says : " The whole performance of 
Spohr's work afforded unqualified satisfaction." Bat 
the Orehetira says : 

It was, we think, with appropriate taste that the 
"Last Judgment" was placed after the "Saint 
Paul," both for numerical and musical reasons.. The 
contrast was great, and produced a proportionate 
effect for both. The solo singers were Misses Lou- 
isa Pyne and Julia Elton, Dr. Guns, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Of these it is sufficient to point oat Miss 
Pyne as admirable throufthout. Miss Elton as short- 
coming in oratorio, and the G«rman I>octor as Ger- 
manic, doctorlal , guttural, and indistinct. Mr. 
Thomas put some enenry into "Thus saith the Lord'* 
and was rewarded by success. In the conducting of 
this work Dr. Wesley would have achieved some 
extraordinary effects if the band and chorus had 
minded him much. Even as it was, be contrived to 
throw them out here and there and to retard the time 
throughout. 

Of the evening concert, with its long miacellane- 
ons programme, the same journal says : 

There are ftw attendert of the commonest mati- 
ng who have not heard most of the above ad mnh 
team: the overture to "WilUam TeW* and the "Bo- 
cio** we leave to the boarding-schools, and I'The 
Harp that once" is at the present time whistled by 
every London ^min as a component of that immor- 
tal nef^ro air "The Pull-back." That which pleased 
ffreatly was Mme. Goddard's solo in the accompaii- 
ied Choral Fantasia, and that narrowly missed a 
chance of being spoiled {malgr^^B wonderful execu- 
tion of the pianist) by the preponderance of the 
chorus over the band and the inefficiencv of the con- 
ductor. We sympathise with Mme. Goddard and 
conf^atulate her on emerging sobrilliandy from diffi- 
culties so great. The encores in the concert were 
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oonflned to the second part; The " Bado/ the 
"Taim Harp" and Figaro's long were hin^a. Mrae. 
RaderMlorff acquitted herself well in Abt's "Ever 
thine/' in which we preferred her to her aria " Par- 
to/' in Mosart's " TTto/' 

Second Day, We copy the Orchestra again, for 
brsTity. 

A Tory long morning of Monic — from half-past 
eleven to fonr— was that of Wednesday. The 
weather again was lovely, a beaatifnl morning snc- 
oeeding a clondless moonlight night. Before eleven 
o'clock the Cathedral was well filled. The perform- 
ance was a MischiHosch — Mendelssohn, • Spohr, Hen- 
del, Rossini, Haydn, Gonnod and Wesley. It opened 
with the orchestral movements in the "Lobgesang," 
excellently performed, and followed by the c^oros : 
"All men, all things" (msgnifioent in a cathedral), 
and the solo sustained by Mme. Radersdorff with 
semi-chonis, "Praise thou the Lord." Next came 
what has been iffnorantly called an air from Handel's 
"Redemption." Handel never wrote a "Bedemplion ;" 
"He layeth the beams" is an old secnlar air of his to 
whjcfa sacred words have been pot, and it is a bitter 
satire on thoee analytical critics who are forever 
grabbing into a composer's dead mind to find what 
was in it when he wrote this or that, that these ex- 
quisitely sacred melodies should often have been first 
put to words of entirely different character. Spohr's 
"Orucifixion," famished a trio for Miss Pyue, Mi«s 
B. Wilkinson, and Miss Julia Elton ; in the Cujus 
Animam" came cattaral Dr. Qunz, fighting hard and 
more successfully this time ; next Mdme. Ruders- 
dorlf finely in the "/n/Zommctfus," with chorus ; then 
Mile. Tietiens magnificently singing "With verdure 
clad ; " and Mr. Santley, as every one may imagine 
Santley, singing Gounod's air '!Nazareth,'^led to an 
abominably executed motet df the late Samuel Wes- 
ley for doable chorus, "In exitu Israel." Another 
air from Miss Pyne, "Holy, Holy" and the pro- 
gramme finished with an anthem by Dr. Wesley, 
"Ascribe unto the Lord," which went well, and dU- 

f laved the clever composing talent of Dr. Wesley. 
t is written in G major, opening with a chorus, suc- 
ceeded by a quartet for four female voices, a descript- 
ive chorus and a chorus finale ; and the singing of 
Mesdames Tie^ens, Pyne, Elton, and Willcinson 
produced an excellent effect. In the second part Dr. 
weslev (after luncheon) came forward in an instru- 
mental capacityand played with masterly execution, 
a solo on Mr. Willis's organ, Bach's pedal fugue in 
B fiat, No. 9, otherwise "St. Annfc." The effect was 
imporing. If Dr. Wesley could manage festivals as 
well as be plays the organ much acrimony might be 
spared him. To that succeeded the following pro- 
gramme, and the performance lasted till four o'clock, 
by which time even the greatest fanatici had had 
enough. Chorus, "Requiem seternam;" Solo, 
Mile. Tietjens, "Tedecet hynnus;" Chorus, "Ex- 
audi orationem meam," "Kyrie Eleison," '-Dies 
Irrt/' Quartet, Mile. Tietjens, Miss Julia Elton, 
Herr Guns, and Mr. Santley, "Tuba mirum spargens 
sonum/' Chorus, "Rex tremendss majestatisl" 
Quartet, Mile. Tietiens, Miss Julia Elton, Herr 
Gnnz, and Mr. Santley, "Recordare Jesu pie :" Cho- 
rus with Soli, "Confutatis maledictus r' Chorus, 
"Lacrymosa dies ilia/' Quartet, Mile. Tietjens, Miss 
Julia Elton, Herr Gunz, and Mr. Santlev, "Benedic- 
tus;" Chorus, "Agnus Dei/' Solo, Mile. Tietjens, 
"Lux-«tema/' Chorus, "Cum Sanctu." Then, 
to take off, we presume, the effect of the "Regitiem /' 
Song ("&iiw«m"), "Let the bright Seraphim" (trum- 
pet, Mr. T. Harper), Mile. Tietjens, Handel ; Cho- 
rus, "Let their Celestial Concerts," Handel : Duet, 
"Children, pray, this love to cherish." Miss Eleonora 
Wilkinson and Mr. W. H. Curaraings, Spohr; Se- 
lectton from the "Mount of Olives ; " Trio, "The 
hour of vengeance," Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. W: H. 
Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, Beethoven; 
Chorus and Solos, "Haste, arise," Beethoven; 
Chorus, "Hallelujah," Beethoven. 

Notwithstanding the protracted performance of the 
Morning in the Cathedral, the nobility and gentry of 
the county flowed into the Shire Hall for the entertain- 
ment of the evening, and were supported by an unu- 
sually large attendsnoe of the professional and trade 
life in the old cttr. The habituA of the London Phil- 
harmonic and other Concerts looked with dismay on 
the programme. The experienced virtuosi were pit- 
eously tender towards the hard worked condnctor 
whose duty it was to wade through huge slices from 
Haydn's "Seasons," and Mendelssohn's " Walpurgit 
Nadu/' besides selections from Verdi, Meyerbeer. 
Ro^ini, Gounod, Felicien David, and other promi- 
nent music makers of our day and generation. 

The feature of the evening was Mendelssohn's G- 
minor Concerto plaved by the Goddard-Davison. It 
was well done on all sides. Blagrove conducted. 

Third and Fourth Days, A feeling of satisfaction 



pervaded the audience at the third morning's per- 
formance, for the "selection" days were over, and 
Mendelssohn's EHjah was given, exactly as the com- 
poser wrote it. The part of the Prophet was sung 
throughout by Mr. Santley ; but the usual division, 
in defiance of Mendelssohn's intention, took place 
with the other characters. Madame RudersdorfTand 
Mile. Tiiiens divided the principal soprano music, 
Mr. Cummings and Dr. Gunz the tenor, and Miss E. 
Wilkinson and Julia Elton the contralto. We have 
seldom beard Madame Rudersdorff to greater advan- 
tage than in the music of the widow. ^ The recitative, 
air and duet, commencing "What have I to do with 
thee," was given with an intensity of feeling better 
than all the exaggeration of voice and style which 
she mistook for power on the preceding day ; and 
the burst of gratitude, "The Lord hath heard thy 

grayer," spoke deeply to the heart of all her hearers, 
[iss Eleonora Wilkinson had a thankless task in 
singing the air "Woe unto them/' (the contralto and 
tenor controversy still rankling in the minds of the 
audience), but she gave the b^utiful strain with gen- 
uine feeling, and produced a marked effect upon her 
listeners. Mr. Cummings sang with his usual ear- 
nestness, but of course suffered from the same cause, 
creating an amount of nervousness which he in vain 
attempted to conceal. The noble choruses of the first 
part went extremely well ; but the wonderful effect 
of the concluding choral thanksgiving, "Thsnks be 
to God" — one of the greatest climaxes in the whole 
range of sacred music — was sadly marred by the 
usual struggle of the impatient audience to leave the 
Cathedral, the example, we regp^t to say, being set 
by those highest in authority. If this great culmina- 
ting point of the work were disregarded on its own 
account, surely the grand chorus, "Thanks be to 
God," might have Men looked upon as a choral 
"grace before meat," and treated accordingly with 
no more than the usual amount of gentle impatience. 
In the second part, Mile. Titiens gave the air, "Hear 
ye, Israel/' with the utmost delicacy and puritv of 
expression, and in the concerted music gave lire to 
every phrase. The trio, "L\ft thine eyes," which was 
entru8te<l to Mile. Titiens, Mrs. J. K. Pyne and Miss 
Julia Elton, afforded proof to all who doubt that to 
make a trio go well it is necessary to have, three com- 
petent singers. Anything so unutterably bad as the 
execution of this beautiful terzetto we have rarely 
heard in public. To say nothing of the second voice 
being scarcely audible in the harmony, the important 
syncopated part which occurs as a solo on the words, 
"Thy help cometh," if given at all, was so feebly 
sung that the others could scarcely support their parts, 
and the result was dire confusion'. After this failure 
we were pleased to find Miss Elton sing "O rest in 
the Lord" so well as to prove to the audience that 
the fault did not rest with her. It is almost unneces- 
sary to say that Mr. Santley sang most admirably 
throughout the Oratorio ; and so thoroughly did he 
win the good opipion of the audience, that we have 
little doubt that a future Gloucester Festival will 
scarcely be considered complete without him. The 
choruses in the second part, although occasionally 
betraying the want of due rehearsal, were generally 
well given ; and on the whole, Mendelssohn's irreat 
'work, in spite of the drawbacks which we have freely 
mentioned, was exceedingly well rendered. 

The fourth and last morning's performance of the 
Festival was devoted to the Messiah, and every avail- 
able seat in the Cathedral was occupied at an early 
hour. Indeed a number of chairs, for which ladies 
had sealously battled on the previous days, and which 
were specially reserved for Stewards, who never came, 
were on this occasion sold to satisfy the excessive 
demand. We can have little to say on a work every 
note of which is familiar to all loven of sacred mu- 
sic ; and even, we may add, to many who, knowing 
little of other Oratorios, consider a periodical hearing 
of Handel's sublime composition as a sacred duty. 
Mile. Titiens gave the airs, "I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth/' and "How beautiful are the feet," in 
her very best style ; Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Julia 
Elton, and Mr. Cummings acquitted themselves in 
all their solos extremely well ; and Madame Ruders- 
dorff would have sung the air, "But thou didst not 
leave," in a manner to satisfy the most exacting Han- 
del lover, had it not been for an unfortunate s)iake at 
the conclusion, which, even if well executed, would 
have been utterly out of place. Dr. Guns, as might 
br expected, did not please his audience in the open- 
ing recitative and air, "Comfort ye," and "Every 
valley ; and indeed it appeared that Handel's music 
suited him less than any which had fallen to his share 
dnring the Festival. Mr. Lewis Thomas again was 
extremelv effective in his solos, especially in the en- 
ergetic air, "Why do the nations,'' whicH is admira- 
bly suited to his voice and stjie. The choruses were 
firmly and correctly given throughout ; "For unto 
us a child is born," and the "Hallelujah," producing 



even more than their usual effiect upon the audience. 

We have said nothing of the orchestra during these 
performances, for in truth the perfect manner in 
which the whole of the instrumental portions of the 
works were performed, left us nothing to comment 
upon. The band, indeed, comprising the oldest and 
most accomplished artists in the metropolis, proved 
the very best friends of the conductor, a fact which 
he tacitly admitted by occasionally laying down his 
b6ionf and becoming an attentive and admiring audi- 
tor. We may also here say that Mr. Townshe^d 
Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, presided at 
Mr. Willis's new organ during the Festival, with his 
usual well-kbown ability. 

The last concert on Thursday evening, although, 
as usual, too long, was remarkable, if c^nly for the 
artisticperiormanoe of Mr. Blagrove in Spohr's Dra- 
matic Concerto for the Violin, and Mile. Titiens' 
splendid singing in the finale to Mendelssohn's un- 
finished opera of Ltnely, which, had she been bettor 
supported by the chorus, would have been the great 
feature of the evening. Beethoven's Symphony in F 
(No. 8) would have been well performed oy the or- 
chestra had not Dr, Wesley pertinaciously insisted 
upon dragging all the tempi, so that' the composer's 
intention was utterly destroyed. It would have been 
better had he resigned his post to Mr. Blagrove, as he 
did during Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto on 
the preceding eveuing, when all the movemenu were 
taken at the proper pace, the last especially being 
dashed off at a speed which would have driven the 
Conductor wild. We must not omit to mention Miss 
Louisa Pyne's veir fine interpretation of the scemi 
from Wallace's LuHtne, in which occurs the well- 



known "Sweet spirit, hear my prayer," nor Mr. 
Santley's singing of the couplets, "Se 1 arleee son 
Regine," from MireUa, both of which were received 
with the utmost applause, the first gaining a well- 
merited encore, Madame Rndersdorfi^s vereion of 
"Robert toi que j'aime" was so exaggerated as to 
create wonder that she could so successfully restrain 
her natural tendency in Elijah and the Messiah ; and 
the Addaida of Dr. Guns, tamely accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Mr. Done, failed to arouse the au- 
dience to anything like enthusiasm. With the Na- 
tional Anthem, the solos of which were taken by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sandey, and Madame Ruderadorff, 
the Gloucester Meeting of 1865 came to a conclusion ; 
the artists as they left the room, soon to be dispersed 
in opposite directions, seemed to linger as if to bid 
farewell to the many friends who had accompanied 
and encouraged them through their arduous duties ; 
and in a short time utter darkness reigned in the 
building which for three nights had been the centre 
of attraction, even to those who were not fortunate 
enough to gain admittance. — Novello's Mus, Times, 

Paris. How the season has opened may appear 
from a few scraps from foreign musical jouroals. 

The Th^lLtre-Lyriqne has re-opened with the Flute 
EnehantA, the cast precisely as before. Were I wri- 
ting for a Parisian paper it would be nothing short 
of nigh treason in me to utter a svllable in dispraise 
of that vocal marvel of the French capital, Madame 
Miolan Carvalho 1 I admire the name vastly — Mio- 
lan Carvalho I — You can fancy a French breeze blow- 
ing softly over an Italian lakol Unfortunately, 
however, names do not make singers, and the admi- 
rable sposa of the director of the Th^fttre-Lyrique is, 
in my humble opinion, one of the most overrated 
songstresses in Europe, and these are plentiful now>a- 
days. Mdlle. Nilsson has natural qualities far above 
Madame Carvalho, but she wants much teaching and 
does not seem to me to improve. She sings the two 
airs of the Queen of Night in some respects even 
more brilliantly and peifectly than Mnrska, but 
Markka's power, Murska's passion and Murska's in- 
tensity are nowhere to be found in the Swedish As- 
traffimante. Mdlle. Nilsson, I hear, is undergoing 
instructions from Madame Carvalho. I cannot oon- 
gratulate the young lady. Rigoletto followed Mo- 
sart's opera, M^lle. de Maesen, MM. Monjause and 
Ismael sustaining the principal characters. 

At the Opera the "Africain^* still holdii its place 
on the bills, and still draws good houses ; the aver- 
age receipts for the first fifty nights being 12.000f. 
i£480). I hear of three new engagements : Miles. 
)lock (contralto) and Mauduit (forte chanteuse), and 
M. Ponsard (basse noble). The new comera are 
taureats of this year's Conoours. "La Muette" is an- 
nounced for this evening. 

The managen of the Opera Comiqne have also 
made several new engagementa ; the names of Mile. 
Rose, Gontitf, Cadet, Seveste, and M. Leroy, being 
added to the list of the troupe. A capital baritone 
from Lyons, M. Melchissddec, msde a very good 
dtintt in "Le Toreador," "MarieT' (lately noticed 
in these columns), was the piece chosen for the flret 
appearance of Miles. Rose and Gonti€ and M. 
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L«roy. Of the three new coiners Mile. Rose is said 
to be the niMt promising. Grisnr's best opem, "Ln 
Porcherons," has been revired with much success. It 
deserves a special letter, and I will give joa an ac- 
count of it in ray next. I forpet whether I men- 
tioned the death of Goardin, the basso-cantante. He 
was rery intclli^nt, and "created" some good parts, 
among others, that of Lambro, in "Lara," and Pa- 
roles, in "Le Saphir." The rehearsals of M. Victor 
Massd's "Fior d^AHza" are progressing, and I hear 
of a new opera by M. Basin. 

The Theatre Iialien is announced to open on the 
first or third of October. Mmes Patti, Vitsli. La- 
grange. Penco, Galetti, Vestri. MM. Fraschini, Brig- 
noli. Nicolini, Delle Sedie, Grasisni, Scaiese, Zuc- 
chini, Santley ?, SeWa and AgncTsi are said to be 
engaged. M. Lablache quits the stage mensgement. 
M< * * * (no one can either write or pronounce his 
name) will be the conductor vice Arditi. I strongly 
recommend this gentleman to follow the example of 
a former rJirf Rt the opera, whose name was Scheit- 
senhoefer, and had it printed on his cards with the 
words *'prononcez Bertrand*' underneath. I hear 
there were some difficulties with the old members of 
the orchestra, but they were settled " a V amiable** 
and everything will, I trust, go on smoothly. The 
repertoire contains forty-four wofks, and ballet will 
again be tried. 

I made an attempt the other evening to sit out the 
Dame Blanche — one of the operas of my predilection 
— at the Opdra-Comiqne, where it has been remised 
for M. Achard and Mdll& Cico, and, though I was 
nnableto remain to the end, contrived to stay and 
hear the finale to the second act, a piece of music in 
mv opinion worthy of Mozart. The opera, as far as 
I heard, was well done, though I have heard sinjrers 
and band do better. I made another raid at the Opd- 
ra soon after, and heard the second act of Masanielh 
—more properly La Muette de Portici— hut was not 
greatly impressed by M. Villaret's fisherman, or by 
M. Cazanx's Pietro. I was sorry I could not attend 
the Th^&tre-Lvrique on the night of the reproduction 
of La Reine Topaze, not because I care greatly for the 
music, or for Madame Carvalho's acting or singing, 
bat because so many of the Parisian journals have 
turned such lively summersaults in praise of compo- 
ser and artist that it is certain I lost a sensation one 
way or the other. Of course the second night of a 
reprise is out of the question. 

M. Victor MasH^'s new opera, Fior d'Aliza is in 
rehearsal at the Opdra-Comique. The difficulty 
which has hithero prevented all idea of its production 
has been settled. An interpreter for the heroine — a 
part of the last importance, requiring grand singing, 
grand acting, grand appearance, grand everything — 
has been most fortunately discovered in little Mad- 
ame Vandenheuvel-Duprex, who, we must suppose, 
by some extraordinary bequest or supernal endow- 
ment, has suddenly become possessed of the requi- 
site qualities. 
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Ck)ncert8.— Mile. Parepa. 

Through the arrival of Mr. Bateman, with bis 
admirable group of concert artists, our musical 
season has opened with artistic interest and dig- 
nity, at the same time gratifying the larger pub- 
lic, creating a '^sensation," and crowding the great 
Music Hall night after night — six times already 
in the past two weeks. They have seemed like 
European concerts ; a certain air of fine artistic 
arrangement and completeness has penraded 
them ; really good music, in a great variety of 
schools, has with comparatively few exceptions 
been the rule in the making up of programmes ; 
always at least enough of the classical and genial 
to ensure a pleasant evening to the most cultiva- 
ted listener, while the perfection of execution in 
nearly every particular made all pass off agreea- 
bly. We commonly see with dread, or with in- 
difference, announcements of prima donnas or 
virtuosos going about to give miscellaneous con- 
certs« small parties where the whole interest lies 
in one central figure, and all the rest is cheaply, 



slightly put together just to show ofiT the star. 
But these have been real concerts. ..The prima 
donna does not appear bereft of musical atmos- 
phere and background ; there is an orchestra. 
The attendant minor stars, the young violinist 
and pianist, are also artists in the true sense of 
the word, classical artists, and before an artistic 
audience, out of the general crowd, would shine 
with no secondary lustre. They play from the 
best classics of their instruments, also with or- 
chestral accompaniment. And then the orches- 
tra each evening has given us two good overtures. 
That makes a concert — all being so well planned 
and. as we shall see, so admirably done. 

The combination of artists is rare : a richly en- 
dowed, consummate singer, fairly ranking among 
the great ones, if not thus far so renowned, for 
great she is in a remarkable variety of styles ; a 
pianist, who is a true artist; a young violinist, 
also a true artist, and possibly a genius — both ex- 
cellent specimens of the best Leipsic culture ; and 
later, as if this were not enough, a great curiosi- 
ty in the shape of a comet-player ; this last for 
popularity^ in which respect, at least while the 
novelty- lasts, it may be expected to beat all. 

As for Mile. Parbpa« her only danger in com- 
ing here would seem to have lain in the extrava- 
gant laudations of the New York press and in 
"stunning" announcements. For we were called 
upon to prepare to hear not only a great, but the 
greatest singer of the present day, the greatest 
ever heard in this country, — with only the possi- 
ble exception of the Lind. The wonder is that 
the lady charmed from the first moment and con- 
tinues to charm in spite of all this. Greatest or 
not, here is a live artistic fact which can bear to 
be over-praised and not lose its interest. We 
think the substantial truth is said about her, tem- 
perately, with discriminating insight, by our New 
York correspondent in the last number. She is 
a most accomplished, noble singer, equal in voice 
and art to every service whether of concert, ora" 
torio, and even opera, although the dramatic ele- 
ment can hardly be her forte. The most service- 
able of singers for all important work in the con- 
cert season of a musical metropolis. And this is 
the position which she held in London, when we 
heard her there in the summer and fall of 1861 ; 
always singing, now at a Philharmonic concert, 
now at Alfred Mellon*s concerts, now in Oratorio, 
and again in English opera; always applauded, 
always praised, but at that time not the theme of 
excitement, not the musical topic, as compared 
with Tietjens, Patti, or Sims Reeves, the tenor, 
or Santley, the new baritone, or Mme. Gold- 
schmidt, of course, who just at that time stepped 
out of her retirement and sang all the soprano 
music of Elijah with all her electric power of soul 
and genius. It must be that Mile. Parepa has 
gained greatly both in voice and art since then ; 
for she by no means made so great an impression 
on us as she does now. We can remember to 
have thought her a fine singer, but no after-vi- 
bration of it remained in our mind. She has 
been singing all the time since in England, al- 
ways with praise, but still we do not find the mu- 
sical journals making her the topic, or indulging 
in that chronic enthusiasm about her, which they 
discourse month after month, and year after year, 
by columns, about Griai, Tietjens, Patti, and so 
many reigning favorites ; nor, though she is one 
of the ablest of oratorio singers, do we hear of 
her at the Birmingham Festival, for the last six 



years at least, ^e seriously suspect that she has 
not been appreciated at her full worth in Eng- 
land ; it was perhaps necessary to come abroad 
to get full recognition : let us try to give it intel- 
ligently and heartily, but let us not be in baste 
to overdo, ruining the force of all our praise by 
the readiness with which we forget what art, what 
genius in song has visited our shores and thrilled 
our hearts before. Have we not had Lind, and 
Sontag, and Lagrange, and Bosio, and Alboni, 
and do we rtfmem^r anything of their expression, 
of the flavor of their voices, of the heart and soul 
experience they gave us ? One would think that 
it was nought, had all vanished utterly, to read 
the papers now. The evil of this overpraise is, 
that it disturbs the relation between the sincere 
appreciative hearer and the artist ; it makes it 
awkward to express the real homage which one 
does feel ; theYe is an organized army as it were 
standing over you putting to your lips the oath of 
loyalty in such superlative terms that you tremble 
for the modesty of your own soul if you take it. 
Now we do not profess to have arrived at a final 
judgment about the Parepa as compared with 
other great singers, nor do we think there is any 
need to be in haste about that. We are content 
to enjoy and admire ; and as for the quality of the 
enjoyment, the extent and limits of the admira- 
tion, and the grounds thereof, we perhaps can 
best show it in a series of passing notes upon the 
concerts. 

But first let us say, that we regard the excel- 
lence of the concerts as concerts as a musical fact 
of paramount importance to the singer or any indi- 
vidual artist engaged therein ; and this excellence 
in the case of these Bateman concerts (in the 
main) it is a great pleasure to us to be able to ad- 
mit at the outset. 

I. Wednesday Evening, Oct. 4. The Music H U 
was filled with a most eager audience, including 
most of the intelligentftrousic lovers. Intrinsically 
the programme was inferior to any which have fol- 
lowed. Parepa's selections were not of high artistic 
character, but rather sensational, show pieces. The 
parpose plainly was to introduce to a new public the 
remarkable qualities of her vocal instmment and the 
rare skill with which she could use it, her sound hon- 
est school of singing, and her capital outfit, physical 
and mental, for all the simple and the trying tasks of 
song. In this sense the hacknied Emani, involami — 
an effect piece, to be sure, but one of the felicities of 
Verdi— was a good thing to begin with. Musical 
feeling apart, it was like a prelude on an instrument, 
trying its whole compass and exhibiting its means of 
musical expression. It revealed a voice of rare pow- 
er and volume, most evenly developed throughout 
an uncommon range, equally firm, sonorous and mn- 
sical in the contralto region and in the tones in alt, 
up to E fiat, Buirgesting tone in reserve above Uiat, 
say enough for Mozart's Queen of Night. The reach 
and volume of the voice was great, filling the great 
hall with utmost ease, no straining ever perceptible. 
The tones are all round, clear and sweet, without be- 
ing particularly sympathetic; they please, rather 
than touch the heart ; the quality is not searching in 
a fine spiritual sense, not the quality that haunts the 
soul long afterwards and seems to play a providential 
part in its own destiny. The style was faultless, ad- 
mirable, noble ; the school, the best It was large, 
generous, copious, splendid singing; it sustains itself 
marvellously, whether on a single tone, swelling, di- 
minishing, modulating, shading, brightening with 
consummate art, or through the symmetric flight of 
a whole long trying piece, or through an indefinfte 
length and variety of work. The execution, whether 
cantahile, declamatory or fiorid was all faultless, too, 
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unless we take exception to a somewhat coarse and 
throaty kind of trills makinf; the plentiful ose of that 
figure rather a blemish than a beauty on so fair a 
whole. Impossible to deny, too, a clear and sure in- 
telligence pervading al! her song, and a good-natured, 
frank and hearty quality which the eye catches at the 
same time in her good pleasant English face. Wheth> 
er the intelligence have any touch of poetic imagina- 
tive or of genius in it, whether the hearty expression 
betray finer depths of spirituality (qualities which, be 
it remembered, we were all too happy to ascribe to 
the Linds and Bosios and Sontags), probably came 
up with most people only as an after-question, the 
day after the concert, if it came at iM, and is not a 
question which we need be deciding yet. Certainly 
we never have heard tlie Emani piece so well sung. 

The second piece, "Nightingale's Trill," by one 
Ganz, is a mere show-piece, a trifle except as a task 
of technical execution ; plainly done to order to off- 
set the Lind echoes. Said echoes were beautifally 
made^in tones perhaps as clear and silvery as Lind's, 
and all the runs and flourishes were liquid, bright and 
bird-like, delighting the audience. Of the trills we 
have anticipated what we might here say. The Ser- 
enade by Gounod, a Barcarole in rhythm, a charm- 
ing tender melody, charmingly put together with vio* 
lin and piano parts, so as to make a graceful trio, ex- 
hibited to fine advantage what we think the greatest 
beauty of her singing, \\tr satto voce. This was in- 
deed lovely, and came nqarer to the heart than any- 
thing that she has sung. The everlasting // Bado, a 
vulgar dish for an artistic feast, of course "drew the 
house down," given with such fluent ease, abandon 
and sensuous tone beauty. 

So far so good — one only longed for better music ; 
but that was in a measure furnished by the other ar- 
tists. Mr. Dakmredthbr (formerly of Cincinnati, 
a distinguished pupil at the Leipzig Conservatoire — 
we well remember meeting him, and Rosa too, at the 
bouse of Moscheles four years ago, and the interest 
which the old professor took in him — for a year past 
taking a high stand in the concert life of London) is 
a classical pianist, who unites good school, rare tech- 
nical ability, taste, reflnement and intelligence, in an 
artist-like pursuit of an ideal worthy of an artist. He 
compares well with the best pianists we have had in 
this country ; a little cold perhaps, lacking the fine 
imaginative charm of Dresel, and the dash (which is 
no matter) of the Satters, Gottschalks, Wehlis, et id 

oenttsomne.^ We can agree with "Lancelot" that he 
has a particularly gooii touch and conception for 
Chopin ; his rendering of the well known Andante 
and Finale of the F-minor Concerto was highly satis- 
factory and won the respect of the right kind of lis- 
teners. That Rigoletto FanUsia (though it has for 
subject about the piece of writing that wo know of 
Yerdi'fythe quartet^, struck us as one of Li«zt's weak- 
er efforts in that kind. In the Gounod Serenade he 
showed line instinct as an accompanist ; there was 
as much expression in tho.«e chords, almost, as in 
the singer's part. An unaffected, quiet, gentlemanly 
manner, albeit a little stiff, and a look of mind and 
culture, bespoke favor at the outset. 

The young violinist, Carl Rose, had not the 
opportunity to show himself in the music which he 
most loves (Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c.). 
He began with the well-known Polonaise by Vieux- 
temps, excellent in its way ; he began too, as he has 
gone on through several concerts, sick and wenk from 
want of food and sleep ; yet he at once showed a 
finer musical feeling than any of the party, with a 
touch of something very near to genius, if not that. 
We could at once credit the report that Joachim, of 
whom he alone has ever yet reminded us, had pre- 
dicted a fine future for him. He has the qualities 
which, when matured and more amply seconded by 
manly physical growth, make the great violinist. 
His tone is most beautiful ; refined, pure, sou 11 ike. 
His style and execution, learned under the Leippic 
David, and further inspired by intercourse with 
JoRchim, are thoroughly artistic, free from nonsense 
and exaggeration ; thcie is no 1 1 iptrap about it ; it 
is all music, that goes to the I.eirtand wakes the 
i aotiination. The only want, that in which we miss 
Joachim, is robnn strength, the broad, large tone 
and the imperial accent, which can ai^sert its presence 
eren in our great Music Hall, and bring even Bach's 



music home to such a multitude. Not that his tone 
is weak or thin, not that he lacks energetic vital accent 
and power of sustained delivery; only the refinement, 
the delicacy, the purity are the prominent qualities, 
so far as these can be prominent. Yet how surely 
and quietly he won his way to all hearts ! (He seems 
to have been overlooked in New York — Dannreuther 
too — as if such artists were mere foils to a singer !). 
Feeling — this is the main characteristic of his play- 
ing ; and it was in such refreshing contrast to most 
of the solo violin playing we have been accustomed 
to, which, when it lavs itself out on feeling, makes 
you squirm at the sentimental overdoing of the thing. 
In Rosa it its real feeling, unspoiled, fresh, ingen- 
uous, as his own nature which you read in his 
youthful and ingenuous face, his self-forgetting, awk- 
ward, honest bearing, absorbed wholly in his art, or 
rather in the ideal which he would express by it. 
We regard it as the most interesting arrival on our 
concert stage for many years. Ho was enthusiasti- 
cally recalled ; and afterwards in De Beriot's Fan- 
tasie de Ballet, and the graceful intertwining of his 
violin passages with the voice in the Serenade, he 
won still deeper hold upon his public. The weak- 
est point of the concerts is the orchestra, for want of 
numbers, owing to the unfortunate pre-occupation of 
our musicians in the threatres. Still a goodly num- 
ber of our best artists, including the Quintette Clnh, 
the Sucks, and a good bassoon and oboe from New 
York, manage to accompany the vocal pieces and 
concerts very passably under the excellent lead of 
Thbodore Thomas of New York,as well as to play 
a very good choice of overtures. The first of these 
was new to us, and interesting as being of a good 
solid musician-like old school, which was as good as 
new to our public ; it was by the old Schneider, who 
wrote the oratorios, and although a little respectably 
tedious in some of its repetition and development, 
had some nice points, especially a pleasing second sub- 
ject. The second overture was Flotow's Stradefla. 

II. Thursday, 5th. It was alreadv established that 
we were to hear better singing than nas been heard in 
Boston for a good many years. This time a somewhat 
better style of music was eiven. After Rossini's 
bright and ever fresh La Gazza Ladra overture,and 
the Yieuxtemps Polonaise again had been played. 
Mile. Parepa sang Handel's "From mighty Kin^s," 
with preceding recitative, from Judas Maccahceus. 
This was just the music for her ; for that lofty vein of 
Hsndel, which has in it more of his strencth and tri- 
umph, more of the heroic, than of the spiritual or ten- 
der, we know no more effective singer. It was all 
large, dignified and telling, and made us long for such 
a singer in our oratorios ; it was eloquent music, far- 
reaching over the crowd, every word and syllable 
carrying its just, full force, l^he "Shadow Song" 
from Dinorah was in wide contrast, but she gave all 
the airy grace and sentiment and echo of the roman- 
tic melody as we have by no means heard it done be- 
fore ; and before hearing you would almost as soon 
think of her undertaking the shadow dance. The 
Gounod Serenade again, with the same charm. An- 
other of the Ganz productions, "Sing, birdie, sing," 
proved very popular, and indeed her voice and man- 
ner are yery taking in English ballads, fiat as many 
of these hallads are, particularly one (sung as an en- 
core), which comes under the Orchestra's category of 
the "Horological School." called "Five o'clock in the 
Morning" (see article on a preceding page). 

Herr Rosa (so spelt phonetically ; he is not Ital- 
ian, hut German, and his name is properly Rose, two 
svllables), played for a second piece the Elegie by 
Krnst; a beautiful, sustained, chaste rendering, full 
of feeling ; we have heard it given with more force 
and breadth, but never more artistically ; it was lis- 
tened to with breathless interest Mr. Dannrrctiibr 
played the first movement of Beethoven's C-minor 
Concerto, which it is a privilege to hear at any time ; 
pity we could not have the whole. He played it 
finely, making admirable effect in the long and well- 
contrived Cadenza ; we could only wish that for once 
he might play it on a Chickering piano, which to our 
ear responds more musically than the Steinwav in 
strong passages. He did not seem to us to (lave 
canght the spirit and accent of Weber's "Invitation 
to the Wa1tz,"though the fingers ran so fleetly through 
it. — Nicolai's "Merry Wives" overture opened the 
second part, and all the cencerts have closed with a 
Mkrch. 



III. Saturday. — The overtures were Auber'sfor 
the Crystal Palace, new and interesting, and i/orMo. 
Dannreuther and Rosa played a charming Adagio 
and Rondo Zingarese from Haydn's Sonata Duo in 
G, originally a Trio, which Mme. Schumann and 
Joachim are so fond of playing ; it was an artistic 
gem in the rendering. Rosa played nothing new, ex- 
cept a little encore piece in the altissimo octave ; but 
the pianist confirmed his good classical impression in 
the B*minor Cappricioso of Mendelssohn. Mme. 
Parepa sang the great Freyschutz Scena finely, espec- 
ially the brilliant close ; but the Prayer has often 
touched our feelings more ; we had rather hear sym- 
pathetic little Frederici sing that. On the other hand, 
another night, she gave the other great Weber Scena: 
"Ocean," from Obisron, magnificently. The other 
pieces were 7/ Bacio again, and ballads. 

IV. Sunday Evening. This was the great con- 
cert of the * six, if only for Rosa's playing of the 
Bach Oiaconne — without accompaniment, as we have 
heard Joachim play it ; the greatest of all violin 
solos, full of beauty and of meaning, and the best 
of all Rosa's performances so far. It was too good 
for the multitude and yet made great impression and 
was heartily and long applauded. The Adagio and 
Finale from the Krentzcr Sonata was a great succesji 
on both parts. Thoroughly, artistic sparkling little 
gems were the Harpsichord Lesson hy Scarlatti and 
the Barb Fugue ia D (from Wdl-temp. Clav.) in 
which Dannreuther was very happy. The Adagio 
Rdigio^o by Bott, which Rosa played with Organ ac- 
companiment, we found nither tame. Mile. Pare- 
pa wsA truly the creat Oratorio singer in three of the 
noblest pieces: "With Verdure Clad," delightfully 
even, pure and graceful ; "If guiltless blood," from 
Handel's Susannah, first time in this country, which 
we think on the whole her greatest piece ; we 
knew not which most to admire, the splen- 
did declamation and Handelian fire of the first 
part, or the large, rich, sustained cantabile of the more 
deep and quiet second part, on the theme "Thy will 
be done." It was noble Handelian interpretation. 
"I know that my Redeemer" was also very admt- 
rahle, ond had one fine moment that was like inspi- 
ration; but more than one singer has touched the 
heart more in that holy song . Gounod's At^ Maria, 
a melody put upon Bach's first little Prelude, which 
was played by Dannreuther, Mr. Willcox filling 
in a most effective background from the Organ, might 
be called a perfect rendering. 

— Unwillingly we must stop here, having no room 
for the good things of succeeding concerts, not even 
for the famous comet-player, Mr. Lett, who of 
course created a furore, of that kind which is no good 
condition for a fine-strung cla.ssical violinist to follow 
in the wake of. More hereafter. Meanwhile read 
what Marx says of Cornets and the modern softbrass 
instruments near the close of the translation in an 
earlier part of the paper. 

The last Parepa Concert, for the present, is to- 
night. To-morrow evening the great singer lends 
her aid to the Handel and Haydn Society in a single 
Oratorio performance : "The Creation." 

The Hakdbl and Hatdn Society commence 
their grand series with Juda$ Maccabceus on Nov. 16, 
to be followed some time later by the Messiah, St. 
Paul, &c. 

The Sunday Evening Concerts at the Boston The- 
atre have wisely dropped the term "Sacred," while 
the last programme was made less trivially secular 
by the intix)duction of parts of Beethoven's 5th and 
8*th Symphonies, and a Mozart Concerto hv Mr. 
Wehii, although the "left hand" played "*Sweet 
Home" by request. 



MiLWACKBB, Oct. 7. — The I49ih concert hy 
onr Musical Society opened the "Season" here last 
evenin«j» and was listened to by a good house, thanks 
to the fine weather, and Prof. Abel's efforts. The 
programme was an excellent one, embracing several 
novelties in the shape of Fiorow's " Jnbel " over- 
ture, a male chorus, "Scotland's Tears," and Men- 
delssohn's " Capriccio" in B minor, for piano, with 
orchestra accompaniment. The latter piece was well 
received hy the audience, and the young pianist is 
evidently becoming a favorite here. ' The orchestra 
gave evidence of careful training, in the performance 
of the overture to Wagner*! "Tannhilusen," and 
will now compare favorably with any' in the West, 
in point of numbers as well as efficiency. The Soci- 
ety are now rehearsing an act or two from "Faust," 
which will probably be presented at their next 
public performance, the 150th concert. Owing to 
the active interest now taken by the public in the 
affairs of this institution, and the personal effoiis of 
its managers, it is, financially speaking, in a flourish- 
ing condition, and will soon, I hope, give us some- 
thmg nn the way of public performances worth v of 
its former reputation. Tehos. 
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FoBTLAMD, Mb. An Organ and Vocal Con- 
cert was giTon on the 19th ult. at the Universalist 
Church in Congress Square. The occasion was the 
opening of a fine new organ, of 54 stops and 3,000 
pipes, bailt bj Hall and Lebaugh. The organists 
were Mr. John K. Paine (himself a native of Fort- 
land,) Mr. Newton Fitz, and Mr. M. C. Milliken. 
Mrs. Newton Fitz, late of Mobile, was the Tocalist. 
Tiie concert began with an Ode: "Praise him with 
the Organ," snng to the tune of "Nareroberg," the 
audience joining in the chorus. Mr. Paine played 
Bach's Toccata in F, Ritter's E-minor Sonata, Kul- 

lak's Pastor€tle, his own "Religious Offering "(which 
certainly is more religious than most of the French 
Off'ertoires)f closing the concert with an improvisa- 
tion and variations on the "Star-spangled Banner." 
Mr. Milliicen's contribution was a Postludium by 
Rink. Mr. Fitz's part is not named in the pro- 
gramme; we presume he accompanied Mrs. Fitz, 
who sang a Recitative and Air : "Beneath the ram- 
parts," by Concone, "With verdure clad," and Ros- 
sini's Indammatus. The Quartet also from the same 
Stabat Mater was snng. 

WoROBSTER, Ma88. We take the following from 
the Palladium : 

CoRCBRT. The performance of Rossini's Stabat 
Mater, by the Hamilton Club, on the 29th inst., was 
an occasion of much interest to the seven or eight 
hundred people who seem to represent the really mu- 
sical portion of our community. A larger audience 
might have been expected, but the performers abated 
not a jot of interest in their work on that account, 
but did their best for the most part, entering into the 
performance with commendable zeal. Some of the 
choruses were exceedingly well sung, while in others 
there was a little hesitation and timidity, as in the 
chorus supporting Mr. Wilder's bass solo. The quar- 
tets were well given, and the solos were, on the whole, 
well sustained, with the exception of that want of ar- 
tistic expression which is rarely found among ama- 
teurs. The duet, "Qfus tMt homo" was smoothly snng; 
and in **Fac vt partem" Miss McFarland, a very 
promising soprano, received an enthusiastic encore. 
The **lnflammatu»'* finely sung by Mrs. Allen and 
the Club, was also encored. Mr. Allen's organ ac- 
companiments were in excellent taste, rich and va- 
ried, and at times almost orchestral in effect. Mrs. 
Hammond was reliable and efficient as usual at the 
piano, and under Mr. Hamilton's oondnctorship, this 
first performance of Stabat Mater met with warm 
favor from an audience unusually appreciative. 

The first part of the programme was filled by mis- 
cellaneous selections, opening with Handel's ''Over- 
ture to Samson," to which Mr. Allen's playing lent 
the finest effect. In this performance, and in that of 
Battiste's "Offertoire in D,"— *'St. Cecilia," it was 
gratifying to notice how, in less than a twelve-month, 
the Orj^an has found a player with touch so firm and 
true, with so large knowledge of its resources. His 
playing recalled some of the very best that we have 
had upon the instrument. Between these organ per- 
formances, Miss Childs and Mr. Richards sang "0 
sponse mi," with excellent success. There was not 
only good execntion, but something of that magnetic 
power which every singer should exert upon his au- 
dience. Among the b^t-performances of the evening 
was Mrs. Doane's singing of Cherubini's Ave Maria. 
We have rarely heard it sung so well ; with such 
feeling, such comprehension of its spirit. 

Two years ago the Club performed Handel'a'Mcis 
and Galatea." 

Worcester, for an inland town, it rich in masical 

societies, and it is to their credit that they devote 
themselves to such good music, as appears by the fol- 
lowing in the Daili/ Spy : 

The Mozart Society have selected for practice the 
coming season, "Mendelssohn's great work "Elijah." 
Washburn Hall has been secured for rehearsals, which 
occur on Monday evening of each week, commencing 
Monday, October 2d. Rumor has it that Mr. Ed- 
ward Hamilton is to retnm to his old position as con- 
ductor, and Mr. B. D. Allen to that of accompanist 
to the society ; this proving true, we predict a very 
successful season. 

The Beethoven Society are, we understand, to take 
up Mendelssohn's famous oratorio of "St. Paul." A 
difference of opinion exists among musicians with 
regard to the comparative merits of these two orato- 
rios, some preferring "Elijah," others "St. Paul," 
none disputing, however, the great beauty, sublimity 
and grandeur of each. 

Sons of Temperance Hall has been engaged by the 
Beethoven Society, for rehearsals, which, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday evening, October 5th, continue 



on successive Mondays during the season. With Mr. 
Sumner as conductor, Master G. Willie Sumner as 
accompanist, and an effective orchestra, the society 
cannot fail of having a pleasant and profitable term . 

Opera in Bitffalo* — Max Strakosch announces 
that he will be in Bufialo, October 16th, and will give 
four representations of Italian Opera at St. James 
Hall. The company comprises Mmes. Ghioni and 
Strakosch; Mile. Canissa, Signors Maccaferri and 
Tamaro, tenors ; Mancusi, baritone ; Susini, basso ; 
with a complete chorus and orchestra. Max Stra- 
ko.sch is the Impresario. Signor Rosa is the conduc- 
tor and Hcrr Zitterbart the leader. One dollar is to 
he the admission fee. After leaving here they go to 
Toronto, C W., Milwaukee, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Memph- 
sis, and New Orleans. 

None of this company rank as first-class artists, 
but an enjoyable season may be expe:*ted . They 
will probably give Trovaiore and perhaps Emani. — 
Comm, Adv. 

Hartvord, Conn. The Choral Union will give 

Beethoven's Mass in C, with orchestra, during the 

winter. The Beethoven Society will give "Eli." 

Mr. W.EiTOBNB Thatbr, who has so distinguish- 
ed himself among the organists, has sailed for Eu- 
rope. His plan is to pass the winter in Berlin, and 
then fill out the remainder of a year in making the 
acquaintance of the principal organs and organists of 

Europe. 

Mme. Van Zandt, of New York, who sang so 

charmingly at our Handel and Haydn Festival, has 

gone to Italy and France to complete her studies and 

her preparation for the opera. 

We are happy to refer to Albert M. Whitney's 
advertisement, who, having been a successful teacher 
for fifteen years, has lately returned from his studies 
in Europe, and offers himself to teach the pianoforte 
and Harmony. 

Mr. J. K. Painb's Mass, composed for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, is to be published in New York. 

Mme. GazzanIoa, of whom our opet'a-goers have 
pleasant memories, particularly in the rdle of Sappho, 
IS engaged by Gran for his operatic tour in the West- 
ern cities, where she is to take the principal lady's 
part in L* AJricaine^ 

"Musical Popularitt" is the fitting title of the 
following article in the Transcript, summing up the 
services of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club : 

Yery few of our readers, even those the most mu- 
sical, form an idea of the activity and enterprise dis- 
played by the above-named highly popular Club in 
the number of engagements penormed by them in a 
single season. On looking over a statement furnished 
us by the secretary, we are truly surprised to learn 
that during the past season, from October, 1864, to 
October, 1865, tne Club have travelled over ten thou- 
sand miles, and yet they have been out of New Eng- 
land but once, and then as far as Albany only. They 
have performed in two hundred and three concerts, 
and fulfilled other engagements. Of that lai^ge num- 
ber of concerts, but four were given by the Club in 
Boston. It is evident, therefore, that they have been 
doing on a large scale the work of musical missiona- 
ries ; enlightening our country brethren in the knowl- 
edge of music as an art. 

Concerts of course form the majority of the engage- 
ments, yet their services are constantly in demand 
for other purposes such as playing before Lyceums, 
Parlor Concerts, Levees, College exercises and the 
like. Musical Conventions enter very largely into 
their work. Indeed, wherever music of an elevating 
character is required, there they may be found, eith- 
er as a club alone or forming- the nucleus of larger 
organizations. In this manner have they labored 
for seventeen years. We may safely surmise that the 
benefit done our musical communities by their efforts 
is almost incalculable. 

If we add to their more public employments, as 
given above, the amount of time spent in their individ- 
ual capacities as teachers, and also the many hours 
necessarily given to rehearsals and private studies, 
we may conclude that there are few busier citizens to 
be found in any community than the highly prized 
artists of the Quintette Club. Boston or any other 
city may well be proud of them. Indeed, a season 
passed by without their choice concerts, would now, 
to a very large number, be felt as a public loss. 
However, as we do not apprehend being called on to 
record such a fact, we will close by expressing the 
hope for a continuance of the popularity which the 
Club has earned, not less by their merit as true artists 
than by theii' conduct as gentlemen. 
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Vocal, with Piano Acoompanlment. 
Sing, Birdie, sing. W. Ganz. 50 

Od« of Mdlle Parapa^ effective songs. It wt first 
seems nothliig but a elmple ballad, but the iDfSDioas 
ohangee locroduced in tbe bird's song, give It a bi^er 
rliaraeter. While any one oan dug It, one should 
copy Parepa eloeely to giTe it full efllMt. 

As the moon's pale-face. (Wie des Mondes ab- 

bild.) Song. R. Franz. 80 

wert thou in the cauld blast. (0, s&h ich anf 
der Haide.) Song. R. Franz. 35 

We have here two of frames ezqasUta pleoeis the 
flrtt a gem, with its own crisp beauty, and the eeeond 
a new melodic rendering of Barns' words, which haTo 
been already graoeftilly set to mnrio by Ifendelawhn. 
?rhioh of the two has done the beat. It wonld be dilil- 
cnlt to dedde. But it^ls aaiS» tosaj that thsy aie 
both ezeeUent, each In a different waj. 

Hear my prayer. Quartet. L. H. Southard, 30 

Qoartet cholis will do well to appropriate tbeae 
compositions as they appear. Th^ bear promise of 
great merit. 
First Sorrow. (Erster Verlast). Song. 

MendeUtohn. 80 
0, tell me my heart. CO lage mein Herz.). 

Mendebtekn. 40 
O, who can guess my emotions 1 (Es weiss nnd 
rath es doch keiner.) Mendeiuohn, 40 

The enjoyment In playing and bearing these songs 
doee not spring to much frem a fine melody, as from 
the masterly workmanship displayed in the hanaonl- 
one progresBion of melody and aoeompaalment, both 
together bnlldlng np a rich itmctare of mule. One 
would hardly sing enoheonp to an audience ** tliat 
knew not Mendeliaohn.** Bat, played at home, one 
beeomee more and more attached to them. 

The Mountain Boy. Song. S. O. Spencer. 80 

A. rceonant aong, ftiU of the elaog and echo of 
mountala buglsi. 

Instrumental. 

Les Sylphes des Bois. Caprice Feerique. (The 
Wood Nymphs.) J. Aecher. l.OO 

An elaborate piece, dUBcnlt, bat not extremely so, 
which wonld be appropriate fbr a oonoert or ezliibl- 
tlon. 

Hamm scamm polka. J. P. Clarke, 80 

Battling ** hamm icaram,** and brUliant. 
Amorine. Bluette a la Mazourka. Oesten. 40 

Of medlom diffloulty, and la Oesten 's gracefol 
style. 
Tyroiese melody. (Einderstandchen.) Oeeten. 30 
Gondolier's song, " " " 30 

Theee pretty little piece*, with the other one of the 
■et, mentioned in the laat nnmber, (Walts aong,) are 
eepeolally commended to teachere. They are adapted 
to small hands, and oont^n no dliBcnlt runs, exttti- 
slona, or springs. Tet Oeeten has made them deol- 
dedly good plecee, not only for little plajeis, bat for 
more advanced papils. 
The Two Fairies. Transcription. C. EvereU. 30 

A good piece tn learners, neatly arranged. 
Florence Polka. W. J. Lemon, 35 

Belvidere Schottische. " 30 

L'Etoile de la Mer. (Star of the Sea.) Walts. 

W. J. Lemon, 35 
Three well constructed dances of about eqoal merit. 
They are easy, and soffldently brilliant. 
That Walts. Zssto Ve»e, 40 

By this flingnlar title, which certainly h net like any 
other, is known a waits of very eonveolent tongtb, 
and quite lively and graceful. 



Hosio BT Mail.— Mnsle Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two centa for every four ouncea, or fkaotion thereof, Pereons 
ata dietance wiU And the conTcyance a caring of time and 
expenae In obtaining anppUes. Books oan also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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[The followlnjf f>pirit«.l and olT-hana translation of Mr. T.on^. 
fi'llow*j poem in the October Atlantic \\9A In.«u coDtrihuNtl hy 
one of our mcwt proiniMnj; Wertern pootn, and we print it with 
groat p ScasQ re .— Cu/-ro/rs Litcmry Hrgistir.] 

Christmas. 

BENT TO MR. AO.VSSIZ WITH A HASKKT OP WIKK, 
OS CHRISTMAS KVE, 1^164. 

I. 

When the Christmas stars on high 

Palpitated in the sky, 
Six good fellows, full of wine, 
Sang out gaily in the rime, 
"Bons amt4, 

Let OS go see Acnssiz !" 

II. 

These far-fara^d Pilgrims came, 
Canning chaps. aci-o.«s tho main , 

Gave thcm.sclvcs a pious air, 

A.1! six boasting that they were 
"Bons amis 
Of John Rudolph Agassiz 1' 
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III. 

One pale fellow, a joker ho, 
Sans reproach, sans modesty, 

In his native Bargund tongae 

Sputtered, as he hiccuped on, 
"Bons amis, 
I've danced i' tlie house of Agassiz 1" 

IV. 

Vcnenay the Champagner, 

Frenchman, nary New York , 
But of the suburbs of Avizo, 
Often hammed such words as these : 
"Bons amis, 
I've sung i* the hoa^c of Agassiz !" 



By hi.-* side, there stnlkcd an old 

Hidalgo, so quiet, cold ; 
In the days of Charlcmngno 
Was his sire Grandee of Spain : 
"Bons amis, 

I've dined i' the house of Agassiz !" 

VI. 

A Bordelais came on behind, 

Gascon he, or else I'm blind, 
Steeped in luscious Poesie, 
Laughed and sang cat full of glee, 
"Bons ami», 
I've supped i* the house of Agassiz !" 

VII. 

With this youth from GaKcon-land, 
Arm4n-arm, and hand-in-hand, 
Lofty-browed, and dull of hue. 
Sire Santerne came onward too, — 
"Bons ami% 
I've slept i' the house of Agassiz I' 



vin. 

Last of all, there came a man, — 

He, % poor Carthosian, 
Spake ho op, in tone robust, 
"Benedictions on the Jast I 
Bons amis. 
Bless good Father Agnssiz !" 



IX. 

Three by three, nn-ivcd nt Inst, 
Up iho j!t»»p8 tlicy stunibk-d fast, 

Click nnd riar-k ! O, what patrol 

Siirtcr.s .«8tifh a din to roll, 
"Honp ami!*, 
'Fore ihc door of Agn.ssiz !" 

X. 

"Open, do, my worthy blndfl. 
Open quick, bo not afraid : 
Open, open, all of n>». 
Men of Consequence, we trust, 
Bons amis 
Of the house of Agassiz !' 
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XI. 

Hist, you blockheads ! sliut up now ! 

Your gurglings make too big a row ; 
Spare, O spare Philosophy 
Such outrageous Poetry 1 
Bons amis. 

And respect my Agassiz ! 



A Glance at Musical Life in Leipsic. 

(From the Ntv* JBtrliner Miuik Zeitung. ) 

For more than half a century, Leipsic has en- 
joyed the noble Tcputntion of being a true nurse- 
ry of art, and, in the opinion of foreigners, the in- 
habitants of the city on the banks of the Pleisse 
pass for being serious worshippers of the Muses. 
Several circumstances have contributet! to this, 
but those ciroumstanres are not what they wero. 
With regard to the theatre, it was formerly indi- 
viduals like Neuber, afterwards Kocb, and, more 
thin aught else, the management of Ilerr von 
Kiistner, tbat raised it in the estimation of .stran- 
gers, for they not only prwlurcd sterling pieces, 
but were always striving to secure the services of 
the best and most eminent artists. Many an ac- 
tor, afterwards enjoying a high rcput^ition, com- 
menced bis artistic career at tbat period in Leip- 
sic. The same held good of opera, though the 
latter, during many years, appeared to be some- 
what kept in the background. The most impor- 
tant influence towards elevating opera at Leipsic, 
in the last century, was that exerted by Ilerr 
Koch, the manager already mentioned, and Ilerr 
Jobann Adam Ililler, "Cantor," and Musical Di- 
rector at t!ic ctdcbrated Tbomassebule, who him- 
self composed many things, though, it is true, in 
the style of the period, for the stage, ono of them 
being Die Jafftl. 

The centre of gravity of all Leipsic musical life 
lay, bowever, in the concerts, l)oth instrumental 
and vocal, the most important being the Gcwand- 
haus Concerts, which, under the direction of men 
like Ililler, Schicht, Mendelssohn-Bartboldy. 
Oade, Rietz, and now Reinecke, soon boasted of 
a high reputation and have preserved it down to 
our own time. With regani to tho importance 
of these concerts, they seem more and more to 
have entered on a state of repose, after having 
attained their present height, fo tbat, unless en- 
ergetic measures are adof>tcd, there is reason to 
fear a retrograde movement. However great 
the services rendered by Ililler and Schicht, the 
first founders of this institution, in properly con- 
secrating a new temple of art, it is under Men- 
delssohn that we must look for the pnlmy days ot 
the Gewandbaus Concerts ; after him wc perceive 
a period of transition either to some future and 
more elevated flight, or — which strikes us as more 
likely — to deterioration and decay. At a later 
period, tho "Euterpe," backed up by extraordi- 
nary patronage, entered the lists as a rival to the 



Gewandbaus Concerts. But even tbi.s institution 
app^v^r.** to have attained its I'.ighest point under 
the Mii.vical Diri'ctors llorrcn von Rronsart and 
A. lilnssniann, for it could not, last season, main- 
tniu the good iinprc?:*ion it had produccil upon us. 
AVc cnnnot, however, in any w.tv impute this 
ciri'iiiu.stniH'C to tbca<'lual Musical Director, Ilerr 
von Bcriiuth, because, for a long scries of years, 
be Ins provctl himself, generally, a thoroughly 
goo«l and experienced conductor, as well as a 
stcrliP'j and highly acconipli.««hed artist. It ap- 
pears that the circumstance should rather be as- 
cribed to the l)oard of management, for, from 
what we have been able to Icarn, its members 
have sometimes difl'ercd very much in their views 
on art, so that a split might easily have been tho 
result. 

Exclusive of the institutions above named, tho 
other principal ones distinguished for the energy 
and zeal exhibited by their directors are Rieders 
Verein and the Singacademic. As regards the 
cxeellonce, of the performances, and the good 
ta.^te displayed in the constitution of the pro- 
grammes, in which every school and every ten- 
dency is represented, we feel inclined, in the 
present state of musical matters at Lciftsic, to al- 
lot the first place to Riedtd's Verein, and this the 
more because, by the creation of the boys* cho- 
rus, Ilerr Riedel is working for the musical fu- 
ture of the town. Unfortunately, bowever, Rie- 
del's Verein is far from enjoying the appreciation 
it deserves, if we compare it to many other Ver- 
ein s or Associations, for the mere fact of its 
numbering hundreds of members (active and non- 
active) :s not A mark of appreciation such as is 
often ilisplnyed towards others whose performan- 
ces are far inferior, or even trivial. 

The Singacadcmie appears less frequently be- 
fore the forum of public opinion, though, when it 
does so, under Ilerr von Rernuth's direction, we 
are always plea.scd with its performances. Such 
in.stitutions merit general and public commenda- 
tion, and these they meet with, though unfortu- 
nately to a very small extent, for, as a matter of 
course, they despise even the most distant at- 
tempt at puflery. 

The Dilettante Orchestral Union had, some 
years ago, made great progress, nnder Herr von 
Bernuth's direction, but at present we have not 
such frequent opportunities of attending itspublic 
performances as we once had. 

Under tho direction of Herr Ilartel; the mixed 
choral union "Ossian," was unable to rise above 
mediocrity, but, according to report, under its 
new director. Dr. IIopfT, it has made a stride in 
advance. We cannot, however, state this as a 
fact, because we have not had an opportunity of 
attending any of its recent performances. 
. With regard now to Male Choral Singing, it 
meets with warm B}'mpathy in Leipsic, but does 
not find proportionately fertile sod, or correa- 
ponding care and cultivation. There exist in 
Leipsic and tho neighboring rural parishes a 
large number of Vocal Associations for Male 
Voices, most of which arc again comprised in the 
"Zollnerbund," or Zollncr-Federation, so called 
from the composer of that name. We think wo 
ought to speak somewhat in detail concerning 
this, because, as far as we know, its merits have 
never been generally discussed in any masical 
class paper, but only in local journals and the 
**Sangerhallcn," which aro all partiality. Local 
journals, and the vocal periodicals, written with 
scarcely the slighest musical knowledge, treat 
.such matters in a pufllng style, without any ob- 
ject but a local one, and art is completely neg- 
lected. 

The Zollnerbund forms the central point for 
all matters relating to male choral singing in, and 
for a long way round, Leipsic. It has not merely, 
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in virtue of its atlmirable orj^anizationf and its 
grand proportions, rer;ularly to watch over the 
Vereins here, but, with few exceptions, gives 
the tone to, and is accepted as a model 
by them. To all appearance, ita inter- 
nal uianaj^ement is entrusted to excellent 
hands, for as yet the public have not heard of 
any misunderstanding. The musical director, 
also, Dr. Hermann Langer, is well-known as a 
first-rate musician. The honorary president of 
the whole "Bund" or Federation is at present 
Dr. Roderich Benedix. 

Seeing that the Zdllnerbnnd stands so well with 
the- general public, and has such well tried re- 
sources at its disposal, we have ceitainly reason 
for surprise, at its hanging back somewhat with 
its performances. With the numbers it compris- 
es, it might be one of the first bodies in all Ger- 
many for male choral singing, for it possesses the 
requisite materials. But why is it not so ? To 
answer this question is, perhaps, no easy task, be- 
cause, in all probability, many local reasons have 
something to do with the matter. We cannot l)e- 
lieve there Ts a want of energy on the part of the 
committee, for we have ourselves repeatedly 
heard the members requested to be more zealous 
in attending for practice. The cause appears to 
be in something very different, and in order to get 
at this we go somewhat far back. 

For many years, Leipsic has enjoyed the honor 
of being the central pomt for grand national fes- 
tivals. Thus we had the grand German "Turn- 
fest" (Gymnastic Festival ) ; the inspiring Th. 
Korner Anniversary ; the jubilee of the Leipsic 
Yolkerschlacht ;" the fifteenth general meeting 
of German Schoolmasters; the sixth meeting of 
the German Fire-Brigades. and so on, in which 
the Zollnerbund readily took an active part. On 
all these occasions, it either welcomed with song 
those engaged in the proceedings, or itself gave 



criti<'ism. But critics take very little interest in 
the Ziillner-Federation, and the circumstances 
mentioned are the causes of this. It does not say 
much for a musical society, especially for so large 
a one, to be ignored by critics, especially when 
cases frequently occtir of more attention being 
bestowed on much smaller societies in very little 
towns. 

Such is a tolerably correct epitome of the gen- 
eral state of musical matters in Leipsic (^this is 
not the place to ^peak of the Conservatory). The 
reader will easily perceive from it that there is 
still much to be desired, as far as musical art is 
con(rerned, in the town on the banks of the 
PU'isse, and thaf of other cities such as Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Lowenberg, and Son- 
derhausen, some stand higher than, and some on 
a level with it, in the matter of art, but: 

**Man kann am alten Rahmelaoge lehren." 

Carl Otto. 



Musical Institates in Italy. 

The following report of the RoySl Musical In- 
stitute in Florence is interesring, as affording an 
insight into the working of suck establishments 
abroad : 

"The foundation of the Royal Musical Institute 
of Florence is recent. It was set on foot March 
15th, 1860, and at the beginning of the year 
18G2 it was opened for public instruction. The 
Royal Institute is an establishment for public and 
gratuitous instruction in music' There are 
schools both for the rudiments of music and for 
musical reading, for solfeggio, for solo and part- 
singing, for keyed, stringed, and wind instru- 
ments ; lastly, there are schools for thorough bass, 
for counterpoint, and for composition, and a school 
of SBsthetics and musical history. Students ot both 



concerts in honor of the particular event, con- I g^xes have thus an opportunity of obtaining in 
certs distinguished for their excellence, and for f this Institute a complete musical education in 



the proportionately hearty applause bestowed 
upon them. But there was one thing that struck 
people: the continuotis sameness of the pro- 
ffratnmes. 

As a rule, the same old things were reproduced 
which had been heard over and over again. 
There is such one-sidedness visible, too, in the 
choice of the songs and of the composers as to 
merit public censure. Our male choral literature 
has recently been enriched with so many fresh 
productions, that we feel astonished that so im- 
portant an asso<!iation could possibly take no no- 
tice of the important works among them. Most 
of the programmes contain no names beyond those 
of Cart Zollner, Mendelssohn, Marschner, C. M. 
T. Weber, Diirrner, Adam Silcher, Abt, Jul. Otto, 
and Fierson, those of Mendelssohn and Carl Zoll- 
ner being met with roost frequently ; on the oth- 
er hand, we entirely miss the names of Franz 
Schubert, Spohr, Friedrich Schneider, Robert 
Schumann, Julius Rietz and many more. To 
continue moving upon such very limited ground 
is not at all calculated either to advance the pros- 
perity of the Federation (Bund) or the cause of 
art The result is indiff*erence and absence of 
interest on the part of the members, and a want 
of sympathy on the part of artists and art-critips. 

Zealous singers-begin to grow weary when the 
old songs are continually repeated ; every one 
who is director of a Verein knows the truth of 
this, and is aware how often be is fearfully both- 
ered to produce new works. This ought not to 
be a very difiicult thing for the Zollner- Federa- 
tion, for, as we have oeen informed, there are 
some very able men amone the directors of the 
branch Vereins, and their advice must at times 
be worth something. The heaviest charge against 
the Zdllner-Federation is that of permitting the 
Vereins to choose amateurs for conductors, a fact 
calculated to make people believe that the object 
in view is not really artistic excellence but sim- 
ply the f>ecnniary advantage of the Federation 
Itself, which advantage can certainly be com- 
manded only by the adhesion of large masses. 
That such a pecuniary consideration plays a prom- 
inent part in the arrangements was lately proved 
by the Zollner-Federation in a most striking fash- 
ion, and it ought to be subjected to very severe 



every branch of the art ; besides which, for the 
more advanced pupils, there are added periodical 
exercises in orcnestral music, both instrumental 
and vocal. 

The pupils do not reside in the Institution, but 
live in their own houses, and come to the Institu- 
tion 6nly to receive instruction in the different 
schools, and to take part in the musical classes. 
The admission of pupils, and their removal from 
one class to another, depends on examination ; 
and previous to the grant of the diplomas, the pu- 
pils who have finished their course are subjected 
to a strict examination. 

The Institute is under the direction and gov- 
ernment of a president, assisted by-three profes- 
sori, who form what is called a Council of Man- 
agement The Institute possesses a musical li- 
brary, composed of selectee! music and books re- 
lating to musical literature. The^Academy is 
composed of resident, corresponding, and honor- 
ary members. The Examiners are chosen from 
the resident members of the Academy, as are also 
the three members of the council of management; 
these latter are elected trienniallv. The number 
of pupils is not limited, being in practice regu- 
lated by the applications for admission, the result 
of the examinations, and the means available for 
imparting instruction. According to average 
experience, the number may be calculated at 220 
pupils, two-thirds females and one-third males. 

The Institute has no endowment or property 
of its own, nor docs it receive any payment from 
the pupils. It is maintained by a grant from the 
State. The expenditure amounts annually to 
40,694.70 lire, or which 13,672.50 lire ^o to pay 
the management, exclusive of the president and 
dire(;tor, whose office is gratuitous, and the re- 
maining 27,022.20 lire are for the instruction. 
The grant for apparatus is regulated by what is 
required; the average has been 14,800 lire. In 
this is not reckoned the rent of the place where 
the Institute is held, this being State property. 

The following are the rules of the Royal Musi- 
cal Institute at Florence : — 

The Institute is established to teach, singly and 
collectively, all the pupils of the Institute. It is 
intended that it should be opened periodically to 
all musical composers : that it should maintain a 



library of music for the use of the public, espec- 
ially artists; that it should grant rewards to de- 
serving artists ; that the best works of modern 
ancient masters should be performed there ; that 
it should comprise a section for administration 
and direction ; also one for instruction ; and a 
musical academy. 

At the head of the Institution is a president, a 
secretarv, and a committee formed from the acad- 
emy. There are sub-officers and others appoint- 
ed by the president, and under the orders of the 
secretarv, for the service of the Institute. The 
musical academy is composed of resident and 
non-resident academicians, as well as a class of 
honorary academicians. The Institution is in all 
respects a government one. It provides the mu- 
sical service of the State on all public occasions, 
sacred and secular. 

The president has power over all the depart- 
ments of his Institution. His ofiSce is permanent, 
but unpaid. The secretary is responsible, under 
the president, for the financial administration. He 
receives the reports of the general conduct of the 
schools, and sees that the librarian and musical 
secretary perform their duties. The council is 
composed of three resident academicians, appoint- 
ed by the Minister of Public Instruction from 
amongst those who are not mstructors in the 
academy. Their power is only corporate ; they 
are elected triennially. There are also three 
supplementary councillors, in case of illness. The- 
council is the judge in all examinations for ad- 
missions, &c. They receive an annual stipend. 

Tlio schools or classes are apportioned as fol- 
lows ; — 

1. History of music and aesthetics as applied to 
music ; this class has a master with the title of 
professor. 3. Harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position ; a master with an assistant. 3. Accom- 
paniment from a figured bass and from score ; a 
master. 4. Singing, Yocali^ation, theatrical in- 
struetion, elocution, and deportment ; a master 
and assistants when necessary. 5. Elementary 
instruction, reading music and solfeggio ; the pu- 
pils are instructed from the first principles to the 
practice of solfeggio ; a master and assistants. 6. 
Organ, to enable the pupils to accompany the 
singing from notes ; a master. 7. Pianoforte, for 
professional pianists; a master. 8. Secondary 
pianoforte, to enable singers to accompany them- 
selves. 9 Violin and viola. 10. Yioloncello. 
11. Double bass; in this class the scholars are 
taught from the groundwork of their respective 
instruments up to the perfect execution for an 
orchestra or quartet. 12. For wind instruments. 
13. For ditto of brass. In these two classes the 
pupils are taught from the rudiments up to per- 
fect orchestral execution. 

A choral school is attached to the Institute, 
where the people can be instructed in choral 
singing. It does not form an integral part <^ the 
institution, nor is it a necessary step to the other 
schools. The instruction is gratuitous in this aa 
in the other schools. 

The masters and sub-masters are all appointed 
by Government, on the recommendation of the 
president. The masters are responsible for the 
good regulation of the classes to which they are 
attached, the arrangements of which have been 
settled by them with the president The masters 
and sub-masters must assist at the examination of 
their pupils. The sub-masters and the assistants 
are chosen by the president from amongst the 
better pupils; their post is gratuitous, but if they 
have held it for a year, they 9re usually paid 
something. 

The conditions on which the pupils are admit- 
ted are — Morality, good health, ana natural apti- 
tude. The age varies according to the nature of 
the instruction sought, but is never under nine 
years. Full knowledge of reading and writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic are necessary. 
Special conditions for admission to each school 
are laid down in general rules. The pupils are 
admitted provisionally, and if they pass the ex- 
amination are drifted into the Institute. Fitness 
to pass from one class to another, or from one 
school to a superior one, is determined by the ex- 
amination called **passaggio." After two failures 
a pupil is dismissed from the Academy. To have 




the ri^ht to call themselves pupils of (he Institute, 
it is necessary, at the completion of the studies, 
for the pupils to iro throu^^h a final examination 
for a license ; if this is w«ll passed they are de- 
clared "Accredited Pupils of the Institute/* and 
obtain their diploma. This gives them a prefer- 
ence, ceteris paribus^ over others in competition 
for any public employment The pupils must 
behave with respect both to their colleagues and 
their masters, to whom they must pay im])licit 
obedience, and conform to all the rules of the es- 
tablishment. Flagrant and repeated faults 
amongst the pupils are punished by expulsion on 
the sentence of the president. 

During the scholastic year such of the pupils 
as aro considered competent practice concerted 
music. This practice is independent of the usual 
classes, and is as follows : — For bowed instru- 
ments and for quartet practice, under the direc- 
tion of the violin master; for wind instruments, 
and for the execution of good harmony, under 
the alternate supervision of the masters of these 
schools ; for the school of singing in concert with 
or without full orchestral accompaniment. Pub- 
lic concerts by the pupils are given at stated peri- 
ods, and at the end of the academical year. 

Supplementing the information .<npplicd by the 
President of the Florentine Koyal Masicnl Institute 
to the Musical Education Committee, come accounts 
of the Roynl Conservatoire of Music in Milan, and 
the Roynl Neapolitan College of Mumic — which ac- 
counts have hecn published by the Society of Arts. 

The Vice-President of the former establishment 
writes as follows : — 

"In answer to your letter I send you the following 
notices, which I hope will he a complete reply to the 
dispatch of the Minister, dated I6th of ITebruary, 
1865. The Royal Conservatoire gives a coniplete 
musical education. The musical instruction is di- 
rected by 29 professors and by about 30 teachers, se- 
lected from amongst the best pupils of both sexes. 
For the literary branch there are seven professors. 
There are two other professors, one of deportment, 
pantomime, and ballet, the other for drill. There 
are, besides, a librarian and a copyist, a tanistof the 
piano, a cashier and accountant, two inspectors, a 
secretary, seven inspectors for the pupils, four ser- 
vants, a carpenter and decorator, a messenger, two 
porters, Those persons (except the teachers of both 
sexes, who receive no payment for their services) cost 
the Government yearly 78,600 lire. 

"The Conservatoire instructs annually about 240 
pupils of both sexes. Each year the Conservatoire 
turns out from 12 to 15 finished pupils of both sexes. 
To the pupils of both sexes who distinguished them- 
selves the most at the yearly examinations is granted 
from year to year a monthly pension, arising from 
an endowment of 12,720 lire. For all othei; require- 
ments of the estaldishmont the State assigns 19,868.90 
lire annually. The fee which the pupils pay in each 
year is about 4,000 lire." 

To this letter is added a copy of the rules of the 
Conservatoire, from which a more detailed account 
may he obtained, and to which is added statistics for 
the year 1862. 

The Royal Neapolitan College of Music is compos- 
ed of 100 pupils, boarders at free cost (besides thoxe 
who pay), and of the gratuitous day school with 120 
Rcholars. In the holidays of the free boarders the 
free day pupils have the right to compete at the ex- 
aminations with those who pay, and the director of 
music and four professors of composition and part- 
smging, and four other examiners chosen by the gov- 
ernor of the college, together with the said directors, 
are the judges. The 100 pupils are divided into fif- 
teen different classes, according to the following pro- 
portion : — 

Claaa, PupOfl. 

1. Composition, counterpoint, part- 

singing, and pianoforte ... 16 

2. Singing 12 

3. Violin 18 

4. Viola 6 

5. Flute 4 

6. Fife 1 

7. Hautbois • . 4 

8. Clarionet 4 

9. Fagotto 4 

10. Horn 6 

11. Trumpet 4 

1 2. Trombone and ophicleide 4 

13. English comet 1 

14. Violoncello... ..... 8 

15. Double-bass '.....;... 8 

Two pupils, one from the violin class and one from 
the double-bass class, are instriicied in the harp. The 



pupils who pay have their choice of the classes, but 
not without considering in some degree the wants of 
the college. 

The director of music has the superintendence of 
all that rclatCM to the Art, and the musical instruc- 
tion of the 100 free pupils and t'le insirur-tion of those 
who pny is intrn«ited to 20 professors, divided into the 
following classes : — Two masters of counterpoint and 
composition, two roasters of part-singing, two roas- 
ters of singing, two masters of the pianoforte, two 
masters of the violin, two masters of the violoncello, 
one master of the double-bass, one master of the harp, 
one master of the clarionet, one master of the flute, 
one master of the oboe and English horn, one master 
of the liom, one master of the trumpet, trombone, 
and ophicleide. 

Chamber practice is superintended by two other 
professors or music. The literary teaching of the pu- 
pils is entrusted to seven professors : one of ethics 
and logic; another of Italisn literature and elocu- 
tion ; another of the French language ; another of 
the Latin language, mythology, and universal his- 
tory ; another of the Italian language, geography, 
and history of their own country ; another the ele- 
ments of the Italian language ; and, the seventh, 
writing and arithmetic. Each year there are public 
trials to show the progress made by the pupils in 
their respective classes in composition, as well as in 
instrumental and vocal music ; and also representa- 
tions annually in the theatre of the Dramatic Col- 
lege, as examples for the School of Elocution ; and 
in Passion week, in the Church of St. Peter, a Mai- 
ella, the celebrated "Miserere" is sung by the resident 
as well as by the day pupils. 

The musfcal lessons ore given in three days of each 
week ; on two other days there are vocal and instru- 
mental concerts for the exercise of the pupils and 
the stud}' of clasHical music in the library of the col- 
lege. The musical instruction of the day pupils is 
entrusted to a fixed numlier of the resident pupils, 
with the title and rank of masters of the day school, 
and they arc selected from the best scholars among 
the resident pupils. Those masters grve lessons three 
times a week ; and at other times in the week the day 
scholars receive lessons from six professors of music 
with the title of inspectors. These are divided into 
one for singing, another for finger instruments, an- 
other for wind instruments, another for the violoncel- 
lo and double bass, another for the violin, and the 
sixth for the conducting of concerts. 

The revenue of the College is derived from two 
sources, one fixed and the other variable. The l^rst 
consists of an annual payment from the State of 
125,197 lire, of which 46,455*55 lire are paid directly 
from the Treasury to the masters and to others em- 
ployed by the College; 55,000 lire paid in compensa- 
tion for the rents of the College taken hy the State ; 
and a supplemental grant of 23,741*64 lire. The va- 
riable revenue consists of about 58,448 08 lire arising 
fthta the rents of the Collese, given by private per- 
sons for the fonndation of four musical scholarships, 
abolished at different times, and since amalgamated 
into the present College, the rents varying according 
to the letting of the town and country properties. 

The terms of paying pupils are — monthly 3825 
lire, and they find their own board, bed, and washing. 
The annual expenditure includes the maintenance of 
the boarders (who all receive from the College board, 
clothing, washing, instruments, music, medicine,&c.); 
the day schools, the management, masters, teachers, 
scrva,nts, and repairs, &c. 

The supreme government and administration of 
the College, in every branch, is confided to throe 
governors, nominated by Royal decree, who*give 
their services without any emolument whatever. 



The Gloucester Festival 

(From the "Saturday ReTlew.'*) 

Many years since, a Dean made himself notorious 
by stopping the musical festival at York. Offering 
some objections to the programme — which he wished 
to hafe entirely under his own control— he closed the 
doors of his cathedral in the face of a profane mob of 
singers and players, and thus virtually abolished an 
institution which had promised to become both per- 
manent and useful. At the meetings of the Choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, things arc dif- 
ferently managed. About seventy years ago,4^e 
least tolerant section of the clerical party wax strong 
enough to do away* with the festival at Flereford ; but 
as, at the «ame time, the claims of the widows and 
orphans could not be overlooked, it was resolved to 
meet them hy private subscription. The result.howev- 
er, showed that oratorios were greater attractions than 
sermons ; or, at any rate, that a sermon followed hy 
Handel's Messiah was infinitely more fruitful than a 
sermon without the Messiah. lo back it up. So, from 
that time onward, the Choirs were allowed to assem- 



ble evary year, at one of the three cities, and celebrate 
their festival in the cathedral church.^ A more grace- 
ful and harmless way of tnrning the plensnre deriva- 
ble from the manifestations of a beautiful art into a 
channel for the supply of an admirable charity could 
scarcely be imagined ; and to the credit of those in 
authority it should be added that, with rare excep- 
tions, the successive Bishops and Deans of the three 
diof^eses have not only refrained fit>m opposing the 
performances of sacred music in their cathedrals, but, 
by \hcir personal countenance and princely hospitali- 
ty, have materially assisted the cause. 

In the dioceses of Worcester, Gloucester and Hero- 
ford there are nearly 150 livings with an income of 
^100. and out of this pittance, it is clear, the holders 
can do no more than furnish themselves with the bare 
necessities of existence. That they should be able to 
put by anything for the future wants of those who 
may survive them will hardly be expected. Jf then, 
as appears evident, the diocesan clerical institutions, 
deprived of the aid of the music-meetings, would de- 
pend for revenue exclusively upon the clergy and 
their belongings, .the widows and orphans of the most 
hard-worked and ill-paid laborers in Christ's vine- 
yard must be in a sad plight. Of recent years the fes- 
tivals have been the means of enriching this particu- 
lar charity with an average yearly contribution of at 
least £1 ,000, which has enabled the diocesan institu- 
tions to give to each widow on the fund an annual 
stipend of £20, and to each orphan of £15. Now, 
there are still many candidates whose claims it is de- 
sirable to recognize ; but to abolish the festivals would 
be to make any further extension of the benefits of 
the charity impossible. Moreover, it is on all sides 
admitted that the average annual £1,000 of which we 
have spoken could never be obtained through private 
subscription alone. The money comes to a very 
large extent from the noblemen and gentlemen pos- 
sessing property in the three connties ; and we most 
frequently read of a great step on behalf of a charita- 
ble object being precedeil by a dinner, so it seems that 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the three counties re- 
quire the charitable instincts within them to bo moved 
to action by the stimulating effects of a banquet of 
good music. The conduct of the festival lies entire- 
ly with them. They alone are responsible for loss ; 
and if by chance there is a surplus, it invariably goes 
to the charity. Not a penny that finds Its way into 
the plates is appropriated by them in case of a defi- 
cit, however lavKe. So that we are really unable to 
perceive what the question of economy, urged in 
some quarters, has to do with the niatter. Whatever 
the stewards may be out of pocket, is exclusively 
their own affair. Grant the festival, and from £1,000 
to £1,200 or £1,300 is added to the fund ; forbid the 
festival, and the fund remains in statu quo ante. Be- 
sides, the conntv families like to meet periodically on 
common ground, with a common object in view. The 
music-meetings, from a very small beginning, in 1723 
— thiriy-six years before Haiidel died — have grown 
into important kistitutions ; and they form just such 
occasions as bring such people naturally and agreea- 
bly tosrether. The aristocratic and wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the counties are proud of them. London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other great 
towns, send special reportei*8 to record their proceed- 
ings ; and the festivals are talked about from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. This flatters the coun- 
ty vanity in a very innocent way, and a great gooTl is 
effected without an atom of prejudice to anv one. It 
has l)een ])roposed to dispense with the collections at 
the doors of the cathedrals after the morning perform- 
ances, and to make up for the loss by increasing the 
charges of admission. But, odious as the system of 
plate-begging may appear to some, we do not think 
the proposed alternative a good one. It would be 
merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The festival just held at Gloucester— the 142nd 
meeting of the Three Choirs — appears to have been 
one of the most successful on record. And yet things 
looked ominous at the outset. A new Bishop had 
arisen who knew not oratorios, and a new Dean who 
did not like them. It was current that these digni- 
taries had expressed their intention of absenting 
themselves during the week, and it was believed that 
Dean Law had granted the use of the cathedral un- 
der protest. Our zealous contemporary, the Rtcord, 
with whom this Low-Church Dean is in especial fa- 
vor, and who considers the festivals as a desecration 
of the house of God, gloats over the fact that, after 
"politely informing the stewards," "in terms ascoklas 
he cofild freeze," that the cathedral *'on this occasion 
would not be withholden," the Dean "positively re- 
fused to deliver the sermon for the charity — mindless 
of the precedent set by those riuidly evangelical fath- 
ers in God. the Bishops Ryder and Baring, who had 
consented to preach on similar occasions. Not less 
exultant was the Record in stating another fact— that 
"the good Dean" had followed the Bishop in his 
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flight from Gloncci^ter, and that, in consequence, both 
tlio episcopal throne and the decnntil sihU would he 
vacant "at a fralherin^; in which it \a too olivjous that 
the honor of God is not the first ol>jcct. and that the 
world has the mastery." Common sense mi^xht avk 
why, if this was really the feelinsr of ihc Dean— and 
if he further considered the festival a "daring profan- 
ity," relyinj; "for \\h attraction as much on the ball- 
room as on the hou^e of God, and desecrating the 
most solemn words of inspiration for the entertain- 
ment of a ploasurc-wekimr crowd**— ho granted the 
use of the Cathedral at any time or under anv cir- 
cumstancet. But as the hall was not, any more than 
the evening concerts, held in the church, the sophisti- 
cation if as plain as it is impertinent. Nevertheless, 
matters looked singularly nnpromisin^r. High-Church 
as represented by the Bishop, and Low-Church by 
the Dean, were both of a mind. Bishop Ellicott had 
selected festival week to cross "from Lantcrbrannen 
over the Tschingel glacier to Kanderi»teg" — a feat 
which he appears to have accomplished with admira- 
ble success ; Dean Law had gone no one knew where, 
and two of the Canons had followed the example of 
their superior. Gloucester was downhearted, but 
gradually waxed wroth. The local papers contained 
fulminating "loaders," in which the ecclesiastics were 
treated with bat slight respect; while the Jteconf 
came in for a goodly and by no means unmerited 
share of obloquy. The only point they would con- 
descend to discuss — and indeed the only point worth 
discussion — was whether the performance of sacred 
music in cathedrals was a desecration of those sacted 
edifices, an employment of them, fo to say, in wiim 
latitia. This onrcontemporariea indignantly denied, 
strengthening their argument with the words of a 
canon of the Church, known and respected for his 
devotion to the interests of the festivals : — "No pulpit 
eloquence ever moved the hearts of the multitude like 
the mnsic of the Afessiah; no picture of the immortal- 
ity of the soul from preacher's lips has caused the 
tears of thousands to start like the singing of the love- 
ly air, 'I know that my Redeemer liveth.' " 

But the<e drawbacks were not all that mnde antic- 
ipation gloomy. Since the last meeting of the Choirs, 
at Hereford, (1864), Mr. Amott, organist of Here, 
ford Cathedral and for many years condnctor of the 
Festival, had died. Hi.* sncccssor was Dr. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley from Winchester — a famous musi- 
cian, it is true, but remarkable, if report was to be re- 
lied on, no less for eccentricity than for talent. The 
Arrangements of Dr. Wesley, for the musical part of 
the Festival were criticized in anything but favorable 
terms. That he had made one vr two very serious 
blunders could hardly be denied. His greatest mis- 
take was in dispensing with the services of a tenor in- 
comparably the greatest sincer in oratorio we possess, 
and with those of a contralto who. long as she has 
been before the public, is still confessedly unequalled 
in her line. The tenor was Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
contralto Madame Sainton Dolby. In place of the 
first, Dr. Wesley had cngaced Dr. Ganz, from Her 
Majesty's Theatre — an artist untried in oratorio and 
unacquainted with the English language ; in place of 
the last, he had secured two yonng ladies of whom 
nobody knew anything. Then Dr. Wesley enter- 
tained peculiar notions of conducting — traditions of 
a certain festival at Hereford, which he had directed 
thirty years ago, while organist of Hereford Cnthe- 
drol. True, he could scarcely prove a worse conduc- 
tor than his immediate predecc<)sor, Mr. Amott. the 
least competent of the three local organists who have 
so long presided respectively over the meetings of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester; but from a 
recluse since thirty years, who now came forward 
with an Inexperienced baton, at the caprice of an oh- 
stinato will, nothing very cood was to be expected. 
Thus, in the belief of many, the Gloucester Festival 
of 1865 was not only to be the last, but, in an artistic 
sense, the least satisfactory ever given. But t'homme 
propoM et Dim dinjxfitt ,* the actual re.*iult« showcil the 
reverse of what had been anticipated. As the festi- 
val gradually advrtncc<l the croakers were gradnslly 
silenced ; and the upshot was that the 142nd meeting 
of the Choirs — if, judged from a musically critical 
point of view, not one of the most nnexeeptionally 
creditable on record — turned out at any rate better 
than had hoen expected, while in a commercial sense 
it was wonderfully prosperous. 

As matters mended, a more chcerfol and indeed a 
more charitable view began to be taken of everything 
and everybody. Bishop KIIicott'« London labors, as 
one of the Lords Spiritual, had been severe, and ho 
needed repose and change of scone ; so ho left Glon- 
cester and "did" the glacier. Moreover, the Bishop 
had never <fec/incrf to preach the Charity Sermon, but 
had merely requested that he might not bo asked to 
preach it. As for Dean Law, not only had he grant- 
ed the nse of his Cathedral (the Record and the 
** freeze" were no longer hinted at), but placed his 
deanery in charge of Lord Ellenborou-^h, who was 



spending 150/. a day in dispensing hospitality. To 
conclude, the Dean had never harbored a thought of 
withholding the Cathedral, or he would havoconsid> 
crcd it his duty to appri.^e the organist and condnc- 
tor, Dr. Wesley, of his intention — inasmuch as the 
abolition ^f the mnsic meetings would so considera- 
bly diminish that gentleman's professional emoln- 
ments as to make him chary of abandoning his old 
post at Winchester, for another not otherwise much 
more honorable oir much more profitable, at Glonccs- 
tcr. The Dean of Chichester, who preached at the 
Cathedral on the Sunday after the festival, did not, 
of course, enter into explanations such as these ; but 
he is reported to have uttered something from the 
pnlpit about "anonymous assassins" (or words to 
that eflfect), which in the minds of many of his hear- 
ers set things all to rights. It little matters, howev- 
er, what influence may have canned the change of 
tone in certain quarters. The Dean of Chichester, if 
he really made use of such an expression, could not 
have meant that the Recnrd allowed "anonymous as- 
sassins" to make unscrupulous use of its columns ; 
and so the observation may be accepted as against 
those journals which, taking the Record as authority, 
wrote accordingly. Enough that the festival has 
proved a great success, and that at present there is 
no idea of it being the last. 



Crispino 6 la Comare. 

In the correspondence of the London Orchestra we 
find the following account of the first production in 
Paris of the comic opera which Maretzek has import- 
ed for the delectation of the New York opera-goers. 

PARIS, APRIL 11, 1865. 

" Crispino e la Comare " operti hufCA in three acts, 
lihrrtio by Piave, and music by the brothers Luigi 
and Frederico Ricci, was produced at the Theatre 
Italien last week, and met with great success. For 
some time past the repertoire of this theatre has been 
confined to horrible subjects ; and though a good 
mnrderous piece every now and then is agreeable, aiTd 
affonlrt heolthy excitement, still an indigestion of 
crime ought to lie avoided. To tell the truth. Pm 
sick of the *' Trovatore ;** I've no sympathy for Azuce- 
n/y, that villainous old Bohemian, who appears to 
consider that it's her mission to "devil" children like 
kidneys. I don't like consumptive libretti, and think 
an unfortanate girl dyinsr on tlie stage from what the 
registrar-general calls "disease of the respiratory or- 
gans," the reverse of cheerful. Emani inspires me 
with contempt ; and as for Don Silva (who appears, 
from his own account, to have been suflU'ring from 
the effects of a peculiar disease, known to Italian li- 
brettists as "hell in the breast," /* inferno nd pettoj, 
had he insulted me bv offeriner me a "cnpof cold poi- 
son," I think I should have foi^^otten my dignif j as 
a grand d* Espagne. and done battle with him like a 
costermonper. Add to the operas already mentioned, 
those of "Lncrezia Borgia," "RigoiHto," and "La 
Ditchessa di Sim Giuiiano** and you will, I think, 
admit that my remarks are just ; and that the idea at 
one time entertained of establishing the new 
"Morgno,"nndemeath the Salle Ventadonr.was not no 
idiotic as some people pretend. The scene of M. 
Piavo's opera is laid in Venice. Crispino is a poor 
cobbler in a bad way, and has no fortune but his debts. 
His wife. Annefta, does his best to aid him, and sells 
"s hundred songs for a penny," in the streets of 
"Venestia la bella." Their efforts to arrive at that 
dilficnlt result known as making both ends meet, are 
useless ; and Crispino in despair determines to com- 
mit suicide. He is abont to throw himself into a well, 
when a lady rises from it and stops him This lady 
{Tm Comare) is not, as you would perhaps imagine, 
Trnth, who is said to have laken up her resiflence at 
the lK>ttom of the well, and to find the prospect 
cbcerfnl. We knew that at once from her costume, 
which was grey and ample, while the above-mention- 
ed per>»on's is like Cramer & Co. — Limited. Who 
she really is will be known to those whose peesever- 
ance and long suffering will permit them to read my 
letter to the end. La Comare, who seems to be a 
very good sort of fellow, gives Crispino a pnrso of 
gold, and offers to set him up in husineas as a doctor. 
Crispino hesitates at first ; but his new arquaintance 
t^s him that all he has to do in treating his patients, 
is to look abont him, and if he sees her near them, 
they will die ; but if she does not appear they are sure 
to recover, and he may order what remedy he pleases. 
He then accepts, and La Comare, fearless of damp, 
returns to her mo.st unpleasant abode. 

In Act II. we find our friend in the exercise of his 
profession. An unfortunate maion has rolled from 
a hon-se-top, and, being condemned by the faculty, is 
brought to Crispino to see if there is aiiy chance of life 
left. After assuring himself that his Commhe is ab- 



sent, he undertakes the cure, and eiTecta it Ty means 
of a bottle of Bordeaux which he drinks himself. As- 
tonishment of the crowd who cry "Un miracle V* 
Crispino's reputation is made ; patients arrive from 
every part, and he becomes rich. "Set a beggar on 
horseback," and we know where he'll ride to. CWs- 
nino forgets his old friends ; and when his wife 
mvitcs a few of them to a oniet carpet^daoce he 
turns them out of the house, end gives his better-half 
a gentle hint, in which a chair takes a prominent part, 
that she had better not "do that again." Annetta 
seeks refuge in her room ; her husband follows her 
to continue his chastisement, but is stopped on the 
threshold by La Comare, who expostulatea with him, 
and is received in a very cold-shoulder sort of way. 
In order to bring him to his senses she takes him on 
a short trip to the infernal regions, and the two die- 
appear. On arriving at their journey's end, La Oh 
mare shows him a nomber of crystal vases in which 
are bunting lighte more or less brilliant. "Each of 
these represents a human life. This one which bums 
so clearly, is Annetta's. That beside it, nearly ex- 
tinguished, is yours." "Can't ^oa take a little oil 
out of my wife's lamp and put it into mine 1" asks 
CrispinOfWho, as you will justly observe, is generous. 
His mysterious companion upbraids him, and on his 
asking who she is, answers "lo ton !a Morte /" at Uie 
same time showing him her ghastly face. Critpiito 
falls at her feet and implores pardon. In a sort of 
virion he sees himself stretched on his bed with his 
family around him assisting at his dying moments ; 
but lie begs so hard for half an hour's grace to bid 
adieu to his wife and children, knd makes so many 
promises of amendment, that his terrible companion 
relents, and a quick change of scene shows him in his 
own house asleep on a chair, and laboring from the 
effects of a night mare. Annetta sings the inevitable, 
rondo finale, and the certain falls. 

The brotliers Ricci, who composed the mnsic of 
this opera en cotlaboration (it was first performed at 
Naples in 1836), though not mnch known, on this 
side of the Alps, have written, separately or in part- 
nership, some very charming works. Luigi, the el- 
der, who died some five years ago in a maison de 
Sant<f at Prague, was the composer of "Un Auventura 
di Scaramvecia" and "Chiara di Rosemberg" both of 
which were very sncccssftil, and certain numbers are, 
I think, known in England. His brother, Frederico^ 
is the author of "/>i Prigione <f* Edimbourg" and 
"CmradoiT Aliamura" He is still alive, and was 
for some time director of the Conservatoire at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Nothing can be more agreeable and charm- 
ing than the manner in which the two artists have 
treated the subject of ** Crispino" It is the moet ge- 
nial opera bufifa we have heard for a long time, and 
dosen'es a place very near the **Barlntre." The mn- 
sic of the fantastic scenes, particularly of that which 
passes in the infernal regions, is written with wonder- 
ful tact. I tremble when I think of the consecyuenoes 
that might have ensued, had the work been given to 
a disciple of the school, a partisan of "/a musiqne 
r^liste !" From the beginning to the end of the 
opera there was such entrain, so many charming mo- 
ti/k, such brilliancy and good writing in the orches- ' 
tral accompaniment, such a feeling of gaiety about 
the whole affair that, all being over, the only word I 
can find to express the genera] feeling is, that we 
went away "happy." The most remarkable nnmbers 
are, an air for soprano in the first act, admiraldy sung 
by Mile. Vitali ; a duet for Crispino and his wife ; 
another soprano air and sextnor in act II. ; a "chan- 
son de fa crepe ;"and a capital qnarrelliktg trio in act 
III., which last is worth the " t'appatacci," Sind that's 
no slight praise. 

The cast was excellent, and included Mesdames 
Vitali (Annetta), Vestri {La Comare), .MM. Zucchini 
[Crispino), Brignoli (// Cbnf/no), Agnesi (fVi6f'i>to), 
and Mercnriali (// Z)or/or« Mirobolarfte). The whole 
weight of the pie(*e fell on M. Zucchini, who got 
through his task admirably. His scene with La Co- 
mare in the third act was one of tl:e most remarkable 
pieces of acting we have witnessed for a long time. 
His repentance was played in such a manner that 
one hardly knew whether to feel sorry or laugh. He 
is an Italian edition of Robsoii, and if one of year 
operatic companies should moiint the work this year, 
I have no doubt that he will be as successful before 
an English au.lience as he was here on Tuesday. M. 
Mercuriali played the Dattore MiroMante very well 
indeed, and was deservedly- encored for the way in 
which he sang his phrase of the quarrelling trio men- 
tioned above. M. Agnesi had but little to do, botr 
did that little well. M. Brignoli, being either 5nt of 
voice, or out of temper, on account of the little im- 
portance of the part of the ContinOfVfM nearly as blue 
as the "Saphir. 
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Bossini. 

(From th* Omida Cirevtar.) 

Rossini is the prince of melodists. He seldom 
awes as with his majesty, or melts oor hearts with his 
pithos; bat he bewitches and cnptifates as by his lav- 
ish vitality and exuberance of spirits. His melodies 
seem so spontaneous and effortless that they impress 
the listener rather as a production of nature than of 
art. They are like the caroling of birds on a spring 
morning, perfisctly joyous, happy and unconstrained, 
and faliof a careless ease and abandon which is as 
fascinating; as it is anap[)h>achable. 

If Rossini has a fault, it is. that he Isltoo uniformly 
gay. It is his nature, and we will not complain of it, 
nor indeed have we any disposition to do so ; yet we 
cannot always laugh, and there are seasons when our 
appetites crave a more substantial aliment. Rossini's 
music impresses us as the outpouring of a nature that 
has never known a sigh or a tear : he is a delightful 
associate in our sunny moods, but at other times we 
turn from him and seek the companionship of those 
who have loved and labored and sorrowed, and whose 
rhythm is more in unison with the soberer pulsations 
of the great human heart. 

Rossini may be considered the fonnder of the Ital- 
ian school of music. Although he has very little of 
the sentimentality which now prevails, the somewhat 
florid and sensuous character of his music was devel- 
oped by his imitators and successors into that combi- 
nation of ornament with affectation of feeling, which 
is so prominent in some of the Istor Italian compo- 
ers. Rossini broke at a bound through the formali- 
ty and stifliiess of the old schools, and evolved a new 
and free style of music, which speedily won the admi- 
ration of all Europe. Even his enemies could not 
withhold their applause from the daring genius who 
was not afraid to cast aside conventional tiammels, 
and give unrestrained utterance to nature. 

Many of the operas of Rossini are as popular now 
as ever, and seem destined to hold their niace on the 
stage for at least another generation. Of these, the 

Srincipal are Taneredi, L'ltaliana m AUjieri, the Btr- 
tr of SevWe, OteUo, Cenerentola, 11 T\ireo in Italia, 
La Gazm Ladra, La Donna ddl Logo, and William 
Tell, The Uttar of these is the most elevated and se- 
rious of any, and abounds in superb melody and mas- 
teriy instrumentation. The ^ar6«r of Semite is prob- 
ably the best comic opera in existence, not excepting 
the Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, and is a favorite wher- 
ever operatic music it cultivated. 

The overtures to Rossini's operas are master-pieces 
in their way, and are much esteemed by orchestral 
conductors, and others, for concert music, on account 
of their are and vivacity. The best of these are the 
overtures to Tancredi, the Bather of Seville, II Tureo 
in Italia, Gaxxa Ladra, and William Tell. 

Rossini is less successful in his more serious music. 
His quan opera, Mot4 in Egitto, or Moses in Egypt, 
althoitth full of beautiful naelody, can hardly be con- 
■idered a sufficiently elevated treatment of a scriptu- 
ral subject. The same may be said of his Stabat 
Mato'—MSi ecclesiastical subject, which is treated in a 
somewhat operatic manner ; but in spite of these in- 
congruities the music is always pleasing, and if we 
can but ignore or forget the libretto, our enjoyment 
will be unalloyed Even his serious music is far from 
being whollv inappropriate. The Cujue Animam, 
from his Sxahat Mater, is a fine specimen of elevated 
and Stately meiodv, and would hardly be out of place 
[?] in an oratorio T>f Handel. 

Rossini has given us but little of such music, how- 
ever, and we may consider it as exceptional with him, 
rather than normal. His chosen mood is, as we have 
>^d> fi^y and lightsome, and sobriety seems to oppreu 
and chill him. 

Rossini is yet livinir in Paris, at the age of seventy- 
three. He has composed little music dnrine the past 
thirty years, refusing the most tempting offers from 
an anwillingness to endanger his reputation by the 

Eesible production of inferior works. He is said to 
, what we should infer from the character of his 
music, " a genial, well-preserved old gentleman, full 
of anecdotes and reminiscences of musical history in 
Europe during the past half century." It is said, in 
illustration of his wonderful facility of melodic com- 
position, that, on the eve of the production of his ope- 
ra of Tancredi, the prima donna refused to sing one 
of the leading solos, declaring that it was too difficult. 
As time was precious, Rossini immediately set to 
work, and in ton minutes produced the beautiful aria, 
**Di tanti palpiti,** which will endure as long as mu- 
sic lasu. 

The function of Rossini in music is like that of 
Hood or Lamb in letters— to please, rather than to 
elevate or instruct. That in this he Is eminently 
successful, no one will deny. The abundance and 
richness of his melodies render him easily apprecia- 
ble by ordinary culture, while his inimitable spright- \ 
liness and grace commend alike to the virtuoso and I 



the amateur. He is no Handel, and yet he will out- 
last [?] Handel, for he is more nearly within the 
range of common sympathy. He wins us away from 
care and pain, the%rear and tear of every-day life, 
and bids us enjoy ourselves and be merry. He 
changes many a sigh into a smile, and dispels many 
a tear-drop which would gather in our eyes. He is 
the apostle of the gospel of beatitude — always clear, 
fresh, and happy, never mournful, never repining, but 
unceasingly tempting men to look from cloud to sun- 
shine, and from night to day. 

Pnsit %htu)t. 

Meagre and dry indeed are the last month's re- 
ports of musical doings in Europe. 

London. AlfVed Mellon's coricerta closed with 
the month of September. To show what a rich va- 
riety of classical music is given in these popular 
"Promenade Concerts" at Covent Garden Theatre 
(and with a great orchestra of some 80 of the best 
masicians of London), we cite a few more paragraphs 
from the Times. 

Since we last spoke of these thriving entertain- 
ments there have been, to employ the conventional 
phraseology; an "Italian Night " anj^ a "Moxart 
Kight." The Italian programme was full of good 
things. It began with the overture to NtmrmaJuU, a 
work produced during Spontini's reign as conductor 
of the Royal Opera at Berlin, and which grew out of 
a ballet on the same subject, entitled Lallah Bookh, 
This overture, lensthy, melodious, and gorgeously 
instrumented, is clearly an imitation or Rossini's 
more spontaneous and symmetrically wrought-out 
orchestral prelude to (Smiirainidie. In effective con- 
trast with this was the overture to Cheruhini's Anac- 
r€on — Anacr^on, ou V Amour Fttgitif, the twenty-fourth 
dramatic workof the magnificent Florentine compo- 
ser, produced at the Th^fttre Fey dean in 1803, not 
long after the more celebrated iJeux Joumieg, and six 
years after3f^^. The overture to Anacrion, one of 
the most original and brilliant pieces of its kind, is, 
thanks to the Philharmonic Society, who gave it at 
their very first concert, in 1813, at the Argyll Rooms, 
and with whom It has always remained a stockpiece, 
tolerably familiar to I/ondon amateurs of classical 
music. The splendid GuiUaume Tell of Rossini com- 
pleted a triad of overtures as unlike to each other as 
conld be imagined, and therefore the better fitted to 
be placed in one and the same programme. Perhaps 
it would have been wiser to put the Gvillaume Tell 
— as the most showy — last, instead of second ; but, 
as all three were admirably played, the order of suc- 
cession was of comparatively small significance. In 
addition to the overtures, there was the vifrorous and 
characteristic March of Israelites, from Mr. Costa's 
oratorio, Eli, given with extraordinary spirit, and 
loudly encored. 

Ernst's extremely difficult and highly-interesting 
fantasia on the March and "Willow-song" in Rossi- 
ni's Otello was played with surprising mechanical 
dexterity, united to genuine artistic feeling, by the 
(rifted young violinist. Mr. Carrodus, who was unan- 
imously called back at the end of his performance ; 
the famous duet for basses, from Bellini's / Pttritani, 
"Suoni la tromba," was performed on the ophicleide 
and euphonium, with singularly good effect, by those 
excellent professors, Messrs. Eftighes and Phasey — a 
horn obbligalo part, for C. Harper, who has known 
few rivals on that insChiment, materially enriching 
the effect : and Ricci's barcarole, "Sulla poppa del 
mio brik," was sung by Signer Ferranti. 

There still remains, however, to notice one of the 
salient features of the "Italian Night" — we mean the 
re-appearance of Mile. Cnrlotta Patti, so great a fa- 
vorite last season, and who oids fair to become even 
a greater favorite now. The reception awarded to 
Mile. Carlotta Pattl was most enthusiastic, and the 
air selected for her, "O luce di quest' anima," from 
Donissetti's Linda di Chamouni, was sung twice, in. 
obedience to the emphatically expressed desire of the 
audience. This clever lady's vocalization exhibita 
all those inviting characteristics, all those original 
embellishments and tourn de fnrce^ that have hitherto 
made it so acceptable. In tlie second part Mile. Patti 
introduced a waltz by Franz Abt called "II Sogno," 
with which her hearers were so greatly pleased that 
they again summoned her back to the orchestni,when 
she furtlier charmed th#ir ears with the quaintest 
conceivable delivery of our popular old ballad "Com- 
in' through the rye." 

"The "Mozart Night" was equally satisfactory. 
The Q minor symphony — which in impassioned ear- 
nestness and continuously flowing melody has never 



been surpassed, rarely approached ; the seldom beard 
overture to La Clemenza di Tito — the last piece of 
the kind, excepting the incomparable Die ZauberflOte, 
that Mozart gave to the world ; the genial and dash- 
ing pianoforte sonata in D (No. 7), exceedingly well 
played by Mile. Marie Krebs ; and the adamo from 
the concerto for clarinet, recently introduced by Dr. 
Wyldeat the New Philharmonic Concerts—again 
intrusted to Mr. Lazarus, whose tone, phrasing, and 
execution were alike perfect, composed the instru- 
mental part of the selection. Signer Ferranti sang 
"Non pin andrai," and Mile. Carlotta Patti the two 
grand airs of Astrafiammante, Queen of Night— the 
last of which she was uproariously called upon to re- 
peat. The same compliment was paid her in the 
miscellaneons part of the concert, when she joined 
Signer Ferranti in a duet from Donizetti's Eluir d* 
Amore, On both occasions— the "Italian Night" and 
the"Mozart Night"— the house was literally crammed 
from roof to base. So much the better tor genuine 
art. 

The concert on Saturday was made more than 
nsually attractive by the first appearance of the emi- 
nent violinist, Herr Wieniawski, whose truly won- 
derful execution of his own fantatia, entitled Aire 
Rutsee— in which all the difficulties of modern fiddle 
"virtuosity" are unsparingly heaped together— com- 
pletely electrified the audience. M. Wieniawski, who 
never played with greater fire and animation, was 
rapturously received and encored amid a storm of 
applause. 

On Monday we had a curious programme — made 
up of Schumann, Wagner, Meyerbeer, and Spohr 
(Mr. Mellon roust be a bit of a wag); and on Thurs- 
day a second "Mendelssohn Ni^ht." Good. 

Sept. 16.— Signer Bottesini made his first appear- 
ance *on Wednesday evening, supplying the place 
left vacant by M. Wieniawski, whose engagement 
terminateJ on Tuesday. The celebn\ted conira-basto 
played as marvellously as ever and created an im- 
mense sensation in two pieces of his own composi- 
tion, "Adelaida," accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mile. Krebs, and fantasia on La Sonnambula. Mile. 
Carlotta Patti remains the vocalist jpar excellence, and 
Mile. Krobs is undisturbed at the piano. Mr. Qeorge 
Perren has been singing throughout the week. On 
Thursday a second "Beethoven Night" was given, 
and a " night " devoted to Louis Spohr is announced 
for Monday, when the " Power of Sound " Sym- 
phony will be performed. Next Thursday a "Mozart 
and Mendelssohn " concert. 

The Royal English Opera was to open on the 
22nd inst. with Meyerbeer's L*AJrioaine.— The Abbtf 
Liszt, it is said, will visit London in May next, for 
the purpdse of conducting bis Mass composed ex- 
pressly for the opening of the New Church of the 
Carmelites at Kensington.— An Autumn Festival 
of the Metropolitan Schools was held at the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. 
There were 5,000 singing children, and an audience 
of 18,000. The first half of the programme was 
sacred, the second secular. A writer says : 

Particularly noteworthy as an example of smooth 
steady singing (although not coming in for so large 
a share of applause as 'many other pieces) was the 
exe<^ution of the chorale from Mendelssohn's St. Paul, 
"Hark, ariite, a voice is calling." The enumeration 
of the choruses redemanded will best show what 
found most favor in the eyes, or rather the eara of 
the audience— "Hosanna" "Home, sweet home," 
"At the night raven's dismal voice," "The Men of 
Harlech." The vocal performances were relieved by 
the boys of the Duke of York's School, whose play- 
ing would do credit te many a regimental band of 
far higher pretensions. The magnificent weather, 
the lovely aspect of the Palace, the freshness of the 
children's voices, and the sight of their genuine ap- 
preciation of their visit to the Crystal Palace, ren-* 
dered this day a remarkably enjoyable ^ene to all 
around. 

Hanvovbb. — The king George V., says one of 
our German exchanges, has lately composed an Ital- 
ian Opera, -' The Hermit of the Peloponnesus," 
which is in preparation for performance. To this 
end he has engaged an Italian troupe at a cost of 
20,000 thalen. King George, bom in 1819, is not 
only a composer, but an intelligent writer npon mu. 
sic, and above all a zealous protector of Art. His 
love for music appeared at a very early age, and he 
began to take lessons on the piano in his seventh 
year ; from 1829 to 1833 Dulcken in London was the 
prince's teacher ; from 1835 to 1837 he studied com- 
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positioQ nnder Orealich and Ktt:ken in Berlin. Be- 
tarning to Hannover he at first occupied hiroielf with 
the piano ; aAerwards with composinf; longs. A 
little Kook, "Reflections upon Mosic/' gives proof 
of his manifold scientific and SMthetic studies. 

Joachim and his wife, having returned from their 
successful season in France and Knglan'd, will con- 
tinue to malce their home in Hannover until the 
Spring, when they will leave the reti</en« forerer. 
One of the journals savs, the good burgesses of this 
small capital are somewhat surprised that Italian 
music should be thus suddenly distinguished in a 
place hitherto considered the home par exeeHence of 
German music, which was rather ostentatiously pat- 
ronized, and adds : 

His Majesty the King will then, perhaps, discover 
how foolish ho was to part with an artist lilce Joachim, 
whose presence was the sole fact which caused the 
greater portion of non-Oermanic Europe to recollect 
there was such a town as Hannover in existence. 

Of Joachim's successor we read - *'Jean Bott, hith- 
erto in Meiningen, has been appointed Conrt-Kapell- ' 
meister and Chamber>virtuoso to the King of Han- 
nover, and has already betaken himself to the mi- 

denM. The salary is the highest paid to any Kapell- 
meister in Germany, namely, 3.000 thalers nhe first 
year, and 8,000 afterwards. As violinist, Joachim 
has a greater fame than Bott ; but the latter is Icnown 
among artists as an unsurpassable Spohr-plaver ; yet 
be plays not only Spohr, but the whole classical and 
modern violin literature — Paganint not excepted." 

WiBSBADBR.— Theodore Eisfeldt, the «rtaemed 

conductor for many years of the New York Philhar 

mpnic Concerts^ has been appointed Kapellmeister 
to the Dnke of Nassau and has entered on his dnties. 
Ho will there find our old Boston Conductor, Henri 
Schmidt, for a townsman. 
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Conoerti. 

MADAMR PARXPA. 

The interesting concerts, for which Boston is 
indebted to Mr. Bateman and the artists brought 
by him from London, closed almost imroediatelr 
after our last issue ^ yet we were only able to 
chrmiicle the first period of them, so to speak, to- 
wit the arUe-eomet period. Mr. Levy was the 
great card whsch the shrewd manager had been 
holding in reserve. The first four concerts, which 
we. in some sort dcsscribed, were made up of ar- 
tistic materials : a very admirable singer (though 
not one of great inspirations, or one whose song 
goes so to the heart as that of many less accom- 
plished), « violinist who makes the impression of 
genius and is perhaps the most interesting arlistic 
character that has come among us for some years; 
a pianist, of thorough classical culture and rare 
intelligence, as well as skill, for his age ; and an 
orchestra : — these made up together a. concert 
which a cultivated taste could 6njoy, the selec- 
tions being in the main good, though mingled 
with some clap-trap. There was at least a pleas- 
ant artistic unity in these elements. But now 
comes in a new element, something purely ad 
captandum^ a perfect patent reaper of applause, 
therefore grateful to the managerial heart, which 
has its own standard by which to rate the value 
of an artistic eifort, namely by counting and 
measuring the plaudits ; that being the best art 
which can set the most hands in motion with most 
vehemence and pertinacity ; hence "// Baccio** is 
better than the greatest aria of Mosart; the lit- 
tle encore piece for the violin which peeps all the 
time in aUissimOf (and which the young rogues 



who play it distinguish, among themselves, by the 
title of ** Chicken np a tree I"J, better than Back's 
Chaconne or Beethoven's Coniierto ; and an ex- 
traordinacy solo on a comet, better than Sym- 
phony or Sonata even by the Shakespeare of 
music, whose misfortune it may have been to 
have flourished in the days of straight-out, 
honest trumpets, and before this double-tongued 
valved imitator had opened a more glorious field 
for genius. The purpose of the introduction of 
the Cornet into these concerts was not to add to 
their artistic completeness, but, at the risk of se- 
riously disturbing that, to increase their attraction 
for that larger public who are more delighted 
with a strange feat than with real beauty and ex- 
pression. 

Great was the fame of Mr. J. Levy, of Covent 
Garden orchestra, 'Hhe greatest comet-au-piston 
player in the world," and great the crowd at the 
fifth concert. Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, when he 
first gave a public sample of his quality in the 
Music Hall (some favored ones had already gone 
craxy with delight after a private hearing). He 
came, he blew, he conquered. Such Jericho 
blasts, alternated with such tender, melancholy 
eantahUe: such ringing trumpet tones, suddenly 
snbduing themselves to caper through the mazes 
of a waltz, and thrid a labyrinth of florid varia- 
tions, as if it were a flute or fiddle ; such trills, 
fiorilure^ double-tonguings accurate as clock work, 
echoes, and grotesque Carnival of Venice imita- 
tions, such mingling of technical virtuosity and 
sentimentality, — what novelty-loving crowd could 
resist it ? Those who were not edified, could be 
amused at the drollery of the phenomenon. We 
could rearlily believe it the greatest cornet play- 
ing in the world (if that were any comfort for 
such interruption of a concert). Certainly the 
performance was wonderful; the execution as 
nearly perfect as we can conceive of; the variety 
of eflfects produced surpassing all that we ever 
could expect, or desire, from suqh an instrument. 
The certainty and graceful facility with which 
all was done gave that pleasure which we always 
have in the artificial part of art, while we think 
it only fair to reserve the term Art for things of 
higher meaning, for something more lik" x^p^ry. 
Is there not a broad distinction, one of kind rath- 
er than degree, between the utmost perfection of 
any gymnastic or technical feats and the mind's 
creations in the sphere of poetry and what we call 
the Fine Arts, including music ? But the mass 
of a promiscuous audience at any time are carried 
away by a rare display of technical skill, espec- 
ially where an inferior instrument is made to 
seem to do the work more native and congenial 
to better instruments, as brass the work of reeds 
or strings. So when the less musical part of the 
crowd (the part who make most noise when they 
are pleased) heard the cornet singing the "Ex- 
ile's Lament" with all the sentimental tone and 
agonizing stress of an Italian tenor nursed in the 
school of Verdi, it thought there never was an 
instrument so touching and so searching in its 
tone, or artist so inspired with feeling ; and when 
it came to the "Whirlwind Polka," of course there 
was a whirlwind of excitement and applause ; and 
again,when the hacknied harlequin of the "Carni- 
va],''turned up in anewform,**in armor of complete 
brasst" yet lithe as ever, some of the original fresh 
charm returned. Besides, there was so much good- 
natured life and jollitv about the little man, he so 
seemed to blow his whole Ibul into his cornet, and 
to be so happily at home in whirlwinds of ap- 
plause, that one could think of him as Beranger's 
petit homme gris changed into the little man of 
brass. 



Now all this is very well in its place, and when 
one goes to get this sort of thing it is well to ''get 
the best," get Levy if you can. (The New York 
critics, we see, give the preference in tone and 
phrasing to their own Schreiber, while owning 
Levy to be matchless in hravurd). But is this 
sort of virtuosity in place in such society as Cho- 
pin's Larghetto and Impromptu and Mendelssohn's 
B-minor Cappriecio (capitally played by Dakh- 
beuthbr), Spohr's "Concerto Dramatique," 
commonly called Scena caritante (next to the 
Chaconnt the best of Carl Rosa's refined, im- 
aginative renderings), and the great Oberon 
scena: "Ocean, thou mighty monster,** (to which 
we have before alluded asoneof Mme. Parkpa's 
grandest eflforts)? With the rest of the pro- 
gramme(quite enough, one would think, of sugar- 
plums interspersed among the courses of ait ar- 
tistic feast to please the children), H Bueio^ &c.» 
it woi in place ; but the rattling of sugar-plums 
was harmless in comparison to such a "whirlwind.** 
Let us stop a moment here, just by way of paren- 
thesis, to admire the exquisite grace and fluency 
with which Mme. Parepa sang, in French, the 
charming florid air: "Du vUlage vomn** from 
Aober's Le SermerU ; and this concludes all that 
we need say about the concert as such.— To re- 
turn to the wonderful comet : 

Objection first : It was out of place ; it is not 
and cannot be a classical instrument. It does 
not appeal to the same kind of taste, to the same 
mood of mind, as that in which we listen to good 
music. It disturbs and breaks up the sphere, the 
sympathetic quiet atmosphere in which pure mu- 
sical enjoyment is possible. In plain words, jn 
the street dialect, which is its own, it raises 'Hdo 

I 

much of a row." It delights crowd and manager 
(who always sit outside of music), but it scatters 
the music; the electro-nervous conditions are 
changed, and Beethoven and MendelsM)bn can 
no longer telegraph themselves through such a 
medium. When the/*house is brought down** in 
that way, we are all jostled out of our musical 
seats and senses. And when the flne-strung vio- 
linist, as we hinted before, comes on, sensitive and 
nervous already perhaps with illness, and now, 
doubly nervous amid all this riot and unmusical 
excitement, awkwardly feeling himself out ^ of 
place with his fine things, how can he do 
justice either to hiouelf or (what he cares more 
about, as he is an artist) to Mendelssohn? 

The t^ne and feeling of the place has been 
changed to that of the circus, and what now have 
Bach and Beethoven to do here ? No wonder 

the manager is willing, in grateful exchange for 
the cornet, to send his classical pianist back to 
London. The brass virtuosity raises too much of 
a "whirlwind,* for the fine flowers of Art to live 
in ; the comet comes in as a disturbing element 
in what was a nice little artistic unity in variety. 
Objection second : We do not like the instm- 
ment (out of the streets). It is a sophisticated 
instrument ; in putting on all these airs, in learn- 
ing to do like flutes and viojins and singers, it has 
lost its native honest, hearty and decided charac- 
ter ; it has no character, and is all imitation, a 
plausible creature of the world. Its basis is the 
old-fashioned trnmpet, with its ringing martial 
tone and crackle, its limited scale and limited 
uses, within which it was altogether 'characteris- 
tic, and most valuable to an orchestra ; its tone- 
color very positive. Now, with its scale com- 
pleted by the use of valves, and its tone smoothed 
and softened to an unpleasant singing quality, 
and in the hands of variation-playing virtuosos 
become an imitator of the flner solo instruments, 
it beats all snobdom and thoddif-dom by the man- 
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ner in which it dresses iUielf out ami thoease with 
which it apes the airs of good aociet^r. We hear 
its quality of tone admired in sentimental strainsi, 
But to our oar, however smooth and soft, howev- 
er swelled with tlmlling stress and diminished (b 
a murmur, it is still a mongrel;' artificial, vulgar 
tone ; in abjuring the trumpet, its nobler birth- 
right, it seems always trying to refine upon the 
fish-hora. We know not how to describe the im- 
pression which ita singing tone makes on us ; but 
if such a thing were possible as a modem Verdi 
tenor quality of voice carried up into the so- 
prano register^ we can imagine a similar result ; a 
strange, ambiguous, hermaphroditic sort of tone, 
very sentimental, never s}'ropathetic ; nor on the 
other hand manly, b^'cause just that quality it has 
been schooling itself to put away. Then again it 
betrays itself into queer retributions; the <*old 
Adam" will come back, most unexpectedly and 
malapropos sometimes ; for instance, in the grac- 
ing of these sentimental arias with little orna- 
ments and ^on'/iire, just there, where all should 
be fine and delicate, the old original crackle,- 
coarse and loud, breaks out with most bizarre ef- 
fect'; the tendrils are thicker than the main 
stock of the vine. 

It is less offensive when it comes to mere bra- 
vura; runs, variations, trills, staccato, double- 
tonguing, and all that, it does curiously and ac- 
curately enough in the hands of such a player, if 
it were only better worth the doing, and not 
jost as good or better upon easier instruments. 
Mere virtuosity is not Art, though Art has use 
for much of it. Therefore we have spoken of Mr. 
Levy as a great curiosity, rather than as a great 
artist We suppose a man may be an artist and 
play the cornet ; but we do not believe a man 
who is an artist in his soul (for that means poet, 
mind) can find all his aspirations satisfied in such 
an instrument; he may devote his life to it, what 
he wins firom it will be virtuosity, not Art. 

We pass now to the remaining coneerts. — ^In the 
sixth, the orchestra played the overtures to FreyseAiUz 
and La Gaxta Ladra. Mme. Parepa sang Casto 
Diva in a sustained, finished, noble style, not taking 
the heart captive ; the Gounod Serenade afrain, in 
place of. Handel's "Let the bright Seraphim" (paru 
mislaid), the Dinorah Shadow Song, and, if we recol- 
lect right, a charming little German Lied (in Ger- 
man), Mr. Dannreuther played the first movement 
of Beethoven's C-minor Concerto again, a "Gondo- 
Hera" by Liszt and Valse in C-sharp minor by Cho- 
pin, all masterly renderings. Mr. Rosa played the 

Adagio and Rondo of the Mendelssohn Concerto ; 
fine and pure, bnt feebler in tone than usual, with 

less breadth and Han, for where were he and Men- 
delssohn amid the Jiarore following "Alexis" on the 

Comet 1 What has an artist to do with a fitrorB 1 
That's the manager's affair. Does the slave own her 
own beauty 1 I&sa aUo played Imst's Elegit, A- 
lexis also blew the "Whirlwind." 

On Saturday a Mating, without Parepa, hut 
Alexis made amends for all ; certainly the children, 
older ones too, were verv much delighted, and he 
looked very happy to defight them, Dannrcnther 
and Rosa plajred some nice selections, (Chopin. Men- 
delssohn Son^ withont Words, Vienxtemps Fantas- 
ia, &c.). and the old Church air of Stradelln, together, 
with efiective organ part hy Mr. Wllcox. 

Saturday Evening, Oct. 14. The last of these 
pleasant concerts, more crowded than ever, and every- 
thing applauded. Mme. Parepa sang "Hear ye 
lanul! a noble selection, and in the noblest style 
that we remember to have heard it, with the excep- 
tion of the Lind and Tietjens ; it lacked their inspi- 
ration, their soul-penetrating quality, but it was large 
in voice and manner, and very admirable singinir. 
Her Ah non credea, and Ah non giunge Illustrated 
still farther her varied wealth as an interpreter of so 
many great and graceful kinds of song, and was 



indeed one of her best performances. She flnng a 
parting kiss (7/ Bacio) to her admirers, hat was 
called ont to repeat it at "Five o'clock in the mom- 
ini;," and so ended the first scries of a remarkable 
concert sinjrer's triumphs at the "huh." Romi pinyed 
a hrillinnt Scherzo Cappricdoto hy his Lcipsic master, 
David, in his best style. He also totd (us French 
musical critics say) the touching old ballad of 'Aald 
Robin Gray" upon the strings, with such pure, sweot, 
simple pathos as no mere virtnoso can command, 
and closed with that peeping little Caprice Fantasti- 
que which he has made so popular. Health and suc- 
cess everywhere to the (riiied and sincere young ar- 
tist 1 The same to his friend Dannrcnther, who this 
time played Weber's "Invitation" better than before, 
and who throughout has made the impression of one 
remarkably intelliirent, earnest and accomplished in 
his art. We wish wo had the inflnence of these two 
Toung men added to the right side here in Boston ; 
but the pianist has chosen London, whitlier he is on 
his way back, and the violinist is to be Kapellmeister 
in his native Hamburcr. When the Bnteman troupe 
reirisit us may we not hear him dead a Qaartct ? 

Mr. Levy seemed to. us particularly happy in the 
choice of " Una voce poeo fa" for a vocal eomet solo ; 
we hardly think Rossini would have quarrelled with 
him, bnt would have been pleased to recx>gnize his 
own, one of his arch, bricht, wilful children, even in 
that dress. Of coarse there had to be a Carnival 
and a Whirlwind for this prophet to depart in as ho 
came. The overtures were two of the most genial 
lie:ht ones ; Auber's "Bronze Horse" and Nicolni's 
"Merry Wives ;" and this we mention more for the 
sake of a last grateful allnsion to Mr. Theodobb 
Thomas, the quiet and efficient conductor. 

ORATORto. "Th« Creatiok." The Handel & 
Haydn Society of course could not let the presence 
of such a singer as Parefa pass without seeking to 
avail themselves of her preat aid in one of those ora- 
torios which they stand always ready to bring out. 
The "Creation," hacknicd as it Is, was on the whole 
well chosen. Perhaps no other could employ this 
great singer's powers to better advantage, or sufEcest 
so little thought of qualities wherein she is not jrreat- 
est. On no occasion have we heard her with so mnch 
pleasure thron|Q:hout. The music, cheerful, whole- 
some, natural and graceful, never deep in feeling, 
seemed jnst to suit her voice and nature. The melo- 
.dy was all fresh, clear, telling, elegant In her sustain- 
ed artistic rendering ; in the trios and the high obbli- 
goto passage work cresting the top wavea of some of 
the choruses, the voice revelled in sunshine. "On 
mighty pens" was only second to Jenny Lind, whose 
fervor it lacked, nor can we yet accept that trill, 
"With verdure clad" mifrht be sung more tenderly, 
but it is not often better sunfr. 

Even the Adam and Eve business, which always 
bored ns, was made healthy and alive for once 
throngh this lady's sinsing. Indeed she infnsed life 
into the whole Oratorio. Mr. Rudolposbn, who 
took the bass parts at short notice, mastered the task 
remarkably well and sung like an artist as he is, his 
voice answering better than we could expect even in 
those deepest tones. Mr.HAZLEwooD's tenor was rath- 
er dry at times, bnt he made his mark in the air " In 
native worth " and achieved all creditably. The 
choruses went with spirit generally. If not found just 
then in their best state of drill. The on;an gave sup- 
port with tact and understanding under Mr. Lano'b 
hands, and Mr. Zbrrahk did contrive to muster a 
more than passable orchestra in spite of the " fifty 
musicians " at the Boston Theatre. Tt was pleasant 
to see Rosa and Thomas working in the ranks with 
the first violins ; it is artist-like to love to help out 
the 10^0^ 



Mrsa Alice Duttow's "maiden concert" (Piano- 
forte Sotr^ ) occurcd at Chickerinir's rooms last 
Saturday evenine. This young girl of thirteen, who 
came from the West two years ago with a musical 
talent that had been growing up wild, with no snre 
direction, and who has since been studying with Mr. 
Lang, and eagerly listening to the best music, is now 
really an accomplished pianist, in technical facility 
qnite remarkable. Theoestof it is, that she has 
taken good counsel and seems to /eel the force of it : 
she makes virtnqsity secondary and is chiefly devo- 
ted to the study of good music. She aims to be a 
classical artist, as her profrramme showed. 

The performance showed the earnest aim to be re- 
warded. The Beethoven C-minor Trio, in spite of a lit- 
tle lack of self-possession in the opening, went brilliant- 
ly ^nd smoothly throueh, and it is no slight task ; ac- 
cent and expression were generally good, thongh if 
she have a fault often noticeable,it is a habitof pound- 
ing too heavily where accent should bo marked ; — but 
this may have been owincr in some degree to the over- 
anxiety ^of such a debut. The last two movements were 



very nicely played. The Dnch fn^ruc C-sharp ran anay 
witn h(r a little in temfX), bnt it was clear and fluent 
to a degree tiiat some older concert-players might 
envy; so too the agitated B-minor Liw of Mendels- 
sohn. The Scliumann and Chopin pieces showed 
that she had listened well, and nearly caught the 
sense and feeling, wlien ^he has heard them played 
by ma«tcrs. The "AufFlilgeln" tranamption did 'not 
seem to us felicitous as a composition ; it was excel- 
lent taste in the young lady to answer the recall with 
the little first Prelude of Bnch {senza Gounod), which 
wns n1)out her nicest piece of playing ; it had all that 
quiet, which she must study to attain in more trying 
and excitini; pieces before her art will be perfect. Into 
all the depth and subtle shades of feeling of the 
"Moonlignt Sonata" we could not expect her to en- 
ter fully, nor to breast the mighty sea of passion in 
the last movement like a strong swimmer Beetlioven; 
but she ceitainly brought out a great 'leul of its beau- 
ty, and it is a thing to play better and better as one 
gets experience. 

Messrs. ScntrLTZs and Fries prave (zood aid in the 
Trio, and Mr. La no turned over the leaves with nnx- 
inns ttnd we dare say proud interest in his pupil. 
The audience was not so large as we could have 
wished; but it conuined some of the most . musical 
penions, and the impression made on critical artiste, 
as well as on friends and willing public, was highly 
favorable to the young player. Her appearance is 
interesting and she cannot fail to have val^uable sym- 
pathy so long as she perseveres In so good a path. 



RociiESTBR, Oct. 16. — In the afternoon and even- 
inn of the 5th inst., we were favored with two pnblie 
performances upon the onran In the Central church, 
hy Mrs. Frohock, she beinir in town on a brief so- 
cial visit. The projrramme on both occasions was 
made up from the select i<fns heretofore named by vou 
as havinir been played by her upon the Music £[all 
Or^an, indudinfr the Toccata in F, and the frreat 0- 
minor fufrue of Bach, Sonatas Nos. 1 and 4 of 
Mendelssohn, and the Hallelujah chorus. The lesser 
pieces comprised a beautiful Adajrio for the Organ by 
Merkel, also tranarriptions from Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. She played Mr. Paine's "StHr Spanpled 
Banner"in the afternoon programme : in the evening 
it wns called for afrain. The finale wns especially 
admired. You said it was "handsome" for an or- 
(ranist to play the productions of his contemj^raries. 
Is it not as handsome in Mr. Paine to allow his un- 
published works to be played by others I 

The following! from the Evening Express, though 
not quite up to the enthusiasm of some privately ex- 
pressed individual opinions, is a fnir illustration of 
the impression generally made by her performance. 

Mrs. Frohock.— There was a naoA attendance at 
the oriran concert last evening, Mrs. Frohock's play- 
ing fully justifyintr the commendations which the 
press in Chicai^o, New York and Boston have (riven 
her. We had a rifrht to expect from a lady a delica- 
cy of touch and fine expression, (thoujrh from one so 
younfr, not such n conception of the irreat masters as 
Mrs. Frohock evinces). Yet here was not only deli- 
cacy and expression, but the most vigorous execu- 
tion, when required, both upon the manuals snd ped- 
als. The ease and rapidity .of the latter was truly 
wonderful. 

On Wednesday evenini; she entertained a few 
friends with some Piano-forte performances of selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Chopin, at 
the Tracy Female Institute, where she was once a 
pupil. 

If Boston is yet in its musical baby-hood, as inti- 
mated in your on;an article of the 30th ult., and has 
to be fed with milk (and water?) not being able to 
bear Mr. Paine's strong ment, what is to l)e expected 
of the "world and the rest of mankind" beyond the 
circumference of the "hub 1" 

On Friday and Saturday nights last we had Er- 
nani and Faust by the Ghioni and Susini troupe, with 
which Max Strakosch is supplying the rural opera- 
tic wants. The patronage on both ni^irhts must have 
been remunerative. Meaere as an itinerant repre- 
sentation must necessarily be, the audience were evi* 
dently well satisfied with . the first night's perform- 
ance, ond no doubt would have been equnllv so with 
the other, but forSusini's cold, which obliged the 
manager to substitute another d — I after ihe perform- 
ance commenced, one who neither know the part nor 
the art (diabolique^, for he suig partly in Italian and 
partly in German, and that in the same scene. As 
for the [black] art, he exercised so little of it, they 
did not deem him worthy of any other than a "recon- 
struction" fate at the end, and so he got oflffree. 

Unlike some, Max strives to do all he promises, al- 
beit an orchestra can hardly be said to be "complete" 
without an oboe and bassoon. t. b. a. 
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Two Pa&bpa concerts were giren in the New York 
Academy of Masic last week, each entertainment sup- 
plemented by a few choice dishes of Maretsek Opera 
•—as if enough were not as good as a feast. Mme. 
Parepa had such a cold that she could not appear at 
all on the second night, and Miss Kellogg obligingly 
volunteered at the last moment to take her place. 
Bosa and Dannreuther played, and of course '*iny 
cornet" blew the house down. The witty Saturdajf 
Press (welcome revival !) has the following version of 
"Bateman's last speech in French (when the great 
songstress was ill) — Mile. Parepa ne parait pas." 

An exchange which professes to know says that 
Mile. Parepa receives from Mr. Bateman a salary of 
(ire hundred dollars a week, and all expenses, includ- 
ing the use of a carriage and one or two servants, 
Her mother trarels with her. 

Parepa has started on her Western concert tour. 
Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, &c., is the order of the route. Levy, the 
comet player, "my cornet," is likely to be Mr. Bate- 
man's tmmp card out there in the musical wilderness. 
We must commiserate the Kreislerian Leiden of the 
young artist of the violin who has to play against 
that comet I Dannreuther, the pianist, knows the 
West too well, and knows the cornet, and making 
discretion the better part of valor, has already sailed 
for Europe to resume his excellent position as an ar- 
tist in London. It is said that Parepa will sing again 
in Boston in December, and in the "Messiah ' at 
Christmas. Meanwhile, however, her card stands in 
the London musical journals announcing that she will 
return to London in December. 

The London Orchestra of October 7 has the follow- 
ing : — "We understand that the frequent ramors with 
regard to Miss Batoman's marriage are so far true 
that she has become the wife of an American gentle- 
man^-a pianist." 

QsRUAir Opbba, &c. The New York WtAdji Re- 
viea says : 

The movements of Mr. Grovor are shrouded in 
mystery. We know that he bas engaged Mr. and 
Mrs. Himmer, who were not duly appreciated by the 
public of Hanover, where they intended to sing, and 
Messrs. Habelmann, Madame Johannson, Madame 
Holland, and Mr. Herrmanns. Mr. Grover will 
have to import a new conductor, Mr. Anschiits hav- 
ing been engaged for six months by Mr. Bateman, 
and Mr. Thomas, the only available and good con- 
ductor of operas, not engaged yet, declining to travel. 
It is to be regretted that no arrangements could be 
made with the brothers Formes — Theodore, William, 
and Carl, who would have been immensely useful and 
valuable to the German opera. Difficulties between 
Mr. Carl Formes and some singers of Mr. Grover's 
troupe, which are only too fresh in everybody's mem- 
ory, prevent the possibility of an engagement of 
Messrs. Formes ; but we do not give up aU hope yet 
of hearing them in opera during this winter. As the 
matter now stands, the three gentlemen before men- 
tioned will give a couple of concerts in Irving Hall, 
the first to take place on Monday, October dOth. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt about the artistic 
and pecuniary success of a concert tour of Messrs. 
Formes, if the affair is well managed. It is also con- 
templated to import anew troupe of German sinj^ers 
next year, but tne quention is whether a snffiaent 
number of theatres in the different cities will be dis- 
posable. 

Mr. Grau is daily expected in this city with an 
army of sinireni, and will begin operations as soon as 
possible. Mr. Gran's troupe consists of the follow- 
mg artists : Prime donne : Mmes. Gaszaniga, Noel 
Guidi, Leonilda Boschetti. Murio Celli. Contralti : 
Mnies. Cash-PoUini, and Olga Olgini. Primi tenori : 
Mesiirs. Musiani, AnastoRi, Lotti. and Tamaro. 
Bassi : Messrs. Bernardo Pollini and Ladislao Mil- 
ler. Maestro concertante : Giuseppe Sarti. 

— Mr. George F. Root, the popular composer, ap- 
pears to have followed A. Ward's advice, to *'let the 
old man have a chance." His latest published bal- 
lad is entitled "Sing nA to Sleep, Father."— DatVy 
Adv,^ 

—The Chronique Musicale of Paris has discovered 
a coincidence between the cholera and the produc- 
tion of a new opera by Meyerbeer. In 1832 the epi- 
demic followed the first performance of "Robert," in 



1849 it came with the "Pioph^te." and in 1854 with 
"I'Etoil du Nord." And now in 1865 we have "I'Af- 
ricaine," and the cholera is on its way. 

— A Geraian paper in New York, says : Mme. 
Clara Sohumanit, the famous pianist, after enter- 
taining repeated invitations to visit this country on a 
concert tour, in company with the violinist Joachim, 
has finally declined, not wishing to be separated from 
her six children. 

-tCauilla ITrso, the admired lady violinist, was 
recently reported in London, and has gone to Ger- 
many,intending to study some time with Vieuxfempe 
in Frankfort and then n.ake the tour of Europe. 

The oiganist at the Church of the Advent in this 
city, Mr. Hbnrt Carter, furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing description of the large organ lately removed 
from Williams Hall to that church. It was built by 
Messrs. W. B. D. Simmons & Co., and was always 
considered one of the best of their many excellent 
works : 



1. ORB AT OROAM. 



1 Double open Diapason. 

2 First open " 1 
8 Second open " 2 

4 Clarabella. 3 

5 Stop Diapason Treble. 4 

6 " " Bass. 

7 Principal. 

8 Twelfth. 

9 Fifteenth. 1 

10 Ses-quialtra, 8 ranks. 2 

11 Comet, 8 " 3 

12 Mixture. 8 " 

13 Trumpet Treble. 4 

14 Trumpet Bass. 5 

15 Clarion. 6 



4. FBDAL OROAW. 

CCC to F 
Double open Diapason 
Double Dulciana. 
Ophicletde 16 ft. 
Harmonica. 

Couplers. 

Great and Swell. 
Choir and Swell. 
Great and Swell Su- 
per 8 ve. 
Pedals and Great. 
Pedals and Choir. 
Pedals Super 8ve. 

3. OHOIR OROAW. 



1 Open Diapason. 

2 StopDiap. Treble. 

3 '< " Bass. 

4 Doldana. 

5 Principal. 

6 TweKth. 

7 Fifteenth. 

8 Flute. 

9 Cremona.' 
10 Fagotto. 



2. BWBLL ORG AW. 

1 Bourdon Treble. 

2 Doub. Stop D.Bau. 

3 Open Diapason. 

4 Stop Diapason. 

5 Dulciana. 

6 Principal. 

7 Flute. 

8 Fifteenth. 

9 Comet 2 ranks. 

10 Tram pet. 

11 Clarionet. 

12 Hautbois. 

13 Double Trumpet. 

14 Tremolo. 

Making, together with Pedal Check and Bellows 
Signal, 51 draw stops. 
Design of the case, Mr. Estv. 
Diapering of pipea, Mr. T. D. Morris. 

The Canadians must be a great musical people and 
blessed with angel visits from greater artists than we 
outside barbarians ever beard of. Witness the fol- 
lowing leader in a Kingston paper; the Italics are 

ours : 

Jbhin Prukb'b Concbrt. 

To paint the lily, to gild refined gold, are works of 
supererogation. To laud Mr. Jehin Frame's Violin 
playing is about as futile. He is the nweeteet Violin' 
ixt (hat ever lived — his execution is most wonderful, 
while his taste and exquisite musical conceptions 
equal his mastery of the difficult instrament. On 
Tuesdav night he again delighted a good and fashion- 
able audience in the City Hall. His playing on this 
occasion was remarkable for every thing that comti- 
tutet a great musician, and the large and attentive 
audience fully understood him and applauded vocifer- 
ously every endeavor he made to please them. Where 
all was good it is hard to discriminate, and individu- 
al taste alone induces us to say that "L'Eligie" at 
the commencement of the second part was the gem 
of the evening, it was so grandly, so delightfully, so 
charmingly played. There was no trick about it, but 
it was stmjjly great beyond imagination, Mr. Jehin 
Prame was'rocalled several times ; once he played a 
pretty melody con sordini, and once he gave some va- 
riations almost as wonderful as those of the far-famed 
Caraival .of Venice. This is probably the last visit 
this celebrated Artist will make to Kingston for many 
years to come. He soon goes to New York and Bos- 
ton ; thence home to Europe, where a long career of 
glory is before him. He is quite a young man, and 
the most of his musical fame is yet to come. 



^^irtal Itatites. 



DBBORIPTIVB LIST OV THB 

TEST a-ff XT S I O 
PablUhed bvQIIver OlCa^n §l C: 



Vooal« with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Sad U my heart with care. (Wie mir'ijn Her- 
zon sc:i«er.) Song. Op. 52. F. Gumhert. 4Q 
Qalt« dlMOOiol»t« ia aeotliDcnt, bat with a rkh 
•od w«U woven hannony and melody. 

O thank me not. (Widmung). Op. 14. 

R, Franx. 80 
A pretty oonodt of WoUJ{»of MUller, who deelioos 
tho thanka of hb fUr lady fi>r tho dodlettlon of a 
poom to hot, on tho groand that ho had laad thovor- 
ioi plainly In tho sweat light of her ayee, ere oosftmlt- 
ting them to paper, so that the worda were truly her 
own property. Mnilo nicely adapted to the ideas of 
the text/ 

O, think not woman's heart is bought. Ballad. 

J. Whitaker. 30 
One of Madlle. Parepa's taking songs. Itli liaple 
and easy, and yet ■oeceptlble of g re at ezpraasion. 
Move my arm chair, dearest Mother, or. Move me 
in the sunshine, Mother. For Guitar. 

F, Wilmarth, 30 
This really tooehing iong has beoome enlBciently 

popolar to Joatliy Ita arrangement Ibr gaiter. Haa a 
good ehoroi. 

Strike for Freedom, Ireland. National song of 
Uie Fenians. Dennis 0*Neil, 30 

A very spirited aflkir, whieh will, doubtleM, be pop- 
ular among the menbeis of the gvatt oiganiaatioa. 



Inatr omental. 

Bid me discourse. Transcribed from Sir. H. 
Bishop, by B, Richards. 70 

In the ordlnazy etyle of Riehard^a TxanieriptioDa, 
and among the eealer onea. 

Water Fall Schottische. F, H, Pease. 30 

Quite original, and billliant. 

Fantasie in MireUa. Op. 149. E. Keiterer, 75 

Inolndee the l^vorite melodice of the opera, SkilfW- 

ly pat togethfT. Theee melodiee are not eo well known 

among na aa they probably will be after public ;repre- 

aentatioo of the work, hot are vety pretty and taking. 

L' Africaine Quadrille. Strauss. 40 

A aeleotion of prominent melodies, which answer 
very well to be worked np into danoes, aa the inatra- 
mental part of L* AfHcalne has a somewhat biaane 
charaoter. 

Nocturae. (Op. 48, No. 2.) F sharp minor. 

Chopin. 60 
Of aad, and in plaeee extremely "mlnor'^ dhaiaoter, 
as If in part oompoaed daring iUneai ; bat of great 
power, nevertheleas. 

Kohler's Studies for skilfnl execution. Book I. 

Op. 35. $2.00 

Klfhler*s reputation ia ahready eetablisbed aa a most 

Skilftal provider of materlali for maaioal stadenta* 

practiee. These etodlea are earefhlly arranged, and 

will be very uaeftil to advanced players. 



Booka. 

Thb Uritbd States Collbctioit of Church 

MuBio. Bj A. N. Johnson. $1.38 

Per dozen, 12.00 
This fine book contains nearly 400 pagee,andin- 
cladea a most excellent and simple coorae tat singing 
aehoola, with very taking 'ezarclaes and songs for 
practice. There are about 800 Pealm Tunee, abont 
40 anthema, a doieo tnnet and hymns for ftineimla, 
and about 80 secular pieoea for ainglng aohoola. 



Mnsio BT Mail.— Muaic is sent by mail, the expenee being 
two centa for every four oancea, or fraction thereof. Persona 
at ft distance will find the conveyance a aaving of time and 
expenee In obtaining sappliea. Booka can alao be aent at 
doable theae rates. 
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A Farewell to Ag^assis, 

BT O. W. HOLHBB. 

How the moantains talked together. 

Looking down apon the weather. 

When they heard oar friend had planned hia 

Little trip among the Andea 1 

How they'll bare their snowj icalpi 

To the climber of the Alps, 

When the cry goes throngh their passes, 

"Here comes the great Agassis !" 

"Tes,I'm Ull," says Chimborazo, 

'<Bat I wait for him to say so— 

That's the only thing that lacks— he 

Mast see me, Ootopaxi I" 

"Ay 1 ay I" the fire-peak thunders, 

"And be must riew my wonders ! 

I'm bat a lonely crater. 

Till I have him for spectator I" 

The mountain hearts are yearning, 

The lava-torches bnming, 

The rivers bend to meet him, 

The forests bow to greet him, 

It thrills the spinal colamn 

Of fossil fishes solemn, 

And glaciers crawl the faster 

To the feet of their old master I 

Heaven keep him well and hearty, 
Both him and all his party I 
From the sun that broils and smites. 
From the centipede that bite?. 
From the hail-storm and the thunder, 
From the vampire and the condor. 
From the gust npon the river, 
From the sodden earthquake shiver. 
From the trip of mule or donkey, 
From the midnight howling monkey. 
From the stroke of knife or dagger. 
From the puma and the jaguar, 
From the horrid boa-constrictor 
That has scared us in the pietur*, 
From the Indians of the Pampas, 
Who would dine upon their grampas, 
From every beast and vermin 
That to think of sets us squirming. 
From every snake that tries on 
The traveller his p'ison. 
From every pest of Natur*, 
Likewise the alligator. 
And from two things left behind him, 
(Be sure they'll try to find him)— 
Tlie tax-bill and assessor, — 
Heaven keep the great Professor I 

May h€ find, with his apostles. 
That the land is full of fossils. 
That the waters swarm with fishes 
Shaped according to his wishes. 
That every pool is fertile 
In fancy kinds of turtle, 
New birds around him singing, 
New insects, never stinging. 
With a million novel data 
About the articulata. 
And facts that strip off all husks 
From the history of moUusks. 

And when, with loud TeDenm, 
He returns to his Museum, 
May he find the monstrous reptile 



That so lonj; the land has kept ill 
By Grant and Sherman throttled. 
And by Father Abraham bottled, 
(All specked and streaked and mottled 
With the scars of murderous battles. 
Where he dashed the iron rattles 
That gods and men he shook at). 
For all the world to look at ! 

God bless the great Professor ! 
And Madam too, God bless her I 
Bless him and all his band. 
On the sea and on the land, 
As they sail, ride, walk and stand— 
filess them head and heart and hand, 
Till their glorious raid is o'er. 
And they touch our ransomed shore 1 
Then the welcome of a nation. 
With its shout of exaltation, 
Shall awake the dumb creation. 
And the shapes of buried ssons 
Join the living creatures' paeans. 
While the mighty megalosaurus 
Leads the palsBoioic chorus, — 
God bless the great Professor, 
And the land his proud possessor,— 
Bless them now and evermore 1 



The Present State of Kime. 

(Oontlaued from pof* lU.) 

(Tmiutoted fl»r this Jounal from Man's " Musle of tbt 
MliMtMDth Oentnry.**) 

HL INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (CONCLUDED). 

The moment we increase the fmm (of instru- 
meots in an orcBeatra or band), it changes all 
proportions. We artists "are dependent on the 
inetrnments that we have made." Onoe bring 
in voices and they are eager to take part Ko 
•oonerhave they announced themielvea aloud, 
than their aonorona weight hangs upon every 
step; the masses with their crueende end cftottfi- 
mendo (from a few initniments to more and more, 
to all, and vice vend) become broader; the finer 
carrying out ot the versatile^ dialogue betweeo 
the inatruments is pushed into the backgrQund ; 
the spiritual gives place to the material ; the or- 
ohestra gives up its thoroughly sonl-like dramatic 
character, that most precious heirloom of Haydn 
and Beethoven, merely that it may resound like 
a many-voiced, mighty, sublime lyre* (or organ, 
if that aounds better). Even the choice of prin- 
cipal TCHces most look out to govern itself by the 
noisier, although often ilUassorted instruments, or 
fall in amid those grotesque Meyerbeer-ian altera 
nations of one or two solo instruments (piccolo 
flute and contrabasso, even I) with the most wide- 
mouthed massive tuUL Hand in hand with this 
goes the banishment of significant inatruments. 
Thus the characteristic Basaeirhorn has been 
crowded out by the more poor and shallow AUo- 
CUainet ; so too, the not powerfully sonorous, but 
often deeply ngnificant Contra-fagoUo has been 

* The word L«y«r (Ijio, hurdy-giourdy, lfco.)« tu Gomaa Is 
ooramonlj eoaplad with C^/:— >JL«yar>O^yil,«ritio0t-oiguu— 
Ta. 
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obliged to give way to the bull- voiced Ban Tuba. 

If yon would note these consequences of the 
new composition of the orchestra in a simpler 
body, consider the organization of our military 
music, so far as it is now known in the Prussian, 
Austrian and Russian armies. Of the superior 
skill of our military musician8,and their directors, 
compared with former times, there is here no 
question. 

In an artistic point of view, what can and must 
be required of military music generally ? In the 
first place (it seems to me), a martial spirit, and 
then a characteristic expression for the branch of 
service to which each munc corps belongs. Now, 
to fulfil this last requirement out of the means of 
the old orchestra, we should have : for mailed 
troops of heavy cavalry, trumpets (high and low)* 
trombones and kettle-drums; for light cavalry, 
trumpets (mostly high, the low only as bass) ; for 
the jd^ corps (cAosseurs), horns (perhaps also 
those primitive signal horns of the forest, which 
howled so wildly at the Frenoh in 181S; perhaps, 
too, the small, more trumpet-like horns of the 
French and Belgian oofttpeurs); for themany-sided, 
wide-stretching infantry, besides drums, the full 
Janissary music, with the jubilant clarinets at the 
head, also supported and more highly colored by 
the brass. The cavalry music would be far simpler, 
nay poor in its range of tones: but its peculiarity 
would be those natural tones and natural harmo- 
nies, in which, afler the example of all natural 
singers and ail masters, the simple, freshly natu- 
ral, down-right,heroic feeling ever finds its truest 
\itterance. But this very poverty of tones would 
drive the eomposer to a strong, decided rhythm, 
to the most peculiar expression of will and oooi^ 
age, of stormy onset and of firm resistance, so hr 
as he had a spirit in him capable of being roused. 

1 return from the half foreign field. Let any 
one, who takes an interest in it, inquune for him- 
self, how much of these requirements is fulfilled 
or given up, since the troop of yalve instruments 
has placed itself at the head of all kinds of arms, 
and the mailed brass choir has been softened down 
for eyery opera aria %nd all the chromatio sob- 
bing and sighing of sweet sentimentality. A long 
peace rusts the brightest Sword ; the ydves, bra- 
tal and tamertre the right Toioe for our fGer- 
man) warfare. 

lY. ICUBIC AMONQ THE PEOFLB. 

And now let us turn from the salient points of . 
the creative Art of Music and its knowledge to 
its Working out here in actual life. Forsurely we 
comprehend Art very oneeidedly, if we obsenre 
it merely in artists and their works, if we do not 
follow it into the life of collective humanity (of of 
one's nation at least), of which life it is only a 
part. Art is not the property of the artist^ but 
of humanity ; the artist belongs to it n^ore nearly, 
but all men have part in it, a^4 ^ W them. 

Now all ihat has been created 9if^ imitated hj 
old and new, pours itpelf like a stream of a hun- 
dred sources and a himdred ams^ into the ite of 
the people. Besides the musical FestiTals and 




the Sing-academies, there are set to receive its 
waters, and to pass them roand, all sorts of small- 
er singing clubs for practice and for entertain- 
ment (in Berlin the practice of singing is even 
ordained in the house of correction for juvenile 
offenders from 18 to 22 years old) ; especially 
those countless Mannerchors and male quartets* 
so frequently destructive to our tenor voices. To 
these voluntary unions are to be added the sing- 
ing glasses in all the schools, the University In- 
stitutes, the hired church choirs and theatre cho- 
ruses. After the performances in the halls of 
Art, crowd garden concerts, bands, besides indi- 
vidual music-makers who mix up symphonies, 
overtures, dances, marches, arrangements from 
operas (no matter whether intelligible and effect- 
ive without words and song or not) in a motley 
variety ,and,to idealif e the hodge-podge as it were* 
crown it, under all sorts of "stunning" titles, with 
those Quodlibets {potpourris) ^ in which rags and 
patches of four or eight bars out of a hundred 
pieces of music are botched together in a bewild- 
ering medley ; the more inconsistent and contra- 
dictory the ingredients, the more welcome. 

Add to this the house music. One may scarce- 
ly ask now-a-days : Who is musical ? but : Who 
is not ? In the so-called higher or more cultiva- 
ted circles, music has loiig passed for an indispen- 
sable part of culture ; every family demands it^ 
if possible for all its members, without particular 
regard to love or talent ; in many families indeed, 
at least for the young women, the whole freer 
culture, the whole social entertainment limits it- 
self to music, by the side of which one or two 
modem languages and a modicum of painfully 
narrow and prudish reading, at the most, finds 
place. The good people take for granted, that 
^^Rcheri ! Robert V and the other splendors of the 
lyric stage are less dangerous to morality and de- 
cency than Goethe and Byron, to whom they 
prefer Halm der Wildniss and Geibel. What is 
thus begun in the circles of well-to-do ''society,** 
is emulated,, by force of example, of ignorance, of 
false ambition, by the multitude. Even in the 
sphere of petty trade and handicrart,time is stolen 
and wrested from the hard necessity of toil, and 
money from small earnings, to purchase at least 
for the daughters a piano, notes, music-teacher, 
above all in the hope of thereby counting among 
''cultivated people." What is practised and 
learned everywhere pours itself out to overflow- 
ing over the domestic circle, tries to make itself 
available in company, in the semi-publicity of the 
Mnging societies, and finds its nourishment (like 
the orchids, which have their roots in the air) at 
all the concerts and operas, without which now 
the smallest maiden thinks she cannot breathe, 
nor any household stand. It is running in a cir- 
cle without beginning or end : they learn music 
because music is everywhere made, and they 
make music everywhere because they have learn- 
ed it everywhere — and often that is the whole 
amount of it. 

{to b« OontlniMd). 



Vor IHrlgfat*! Jonraal of Miuto. 

Good Xiuio. 

n. 

In a former paper, containing an inquiry as to 
the points of excellence for which we should look in 
good muiie this general result was reached : that 
good mosio, most be significant and correctly ex- 
pre$$ed. More recently, however, a translation 



of Henri Heine's Thoughtt about Afusie and Mu- 
aicians has come to our notice, and therein we 
find the same idea more happily and clearly ex- 
pressed. Thus : '*Music can work upon us only 
in three ways: through tones upon the ear, 
through expression upon the feelings, through 
form or mu8i< al structure (as also through the 
treatment of the principal themes, in instrumen- 
tal music) upon the intellect. If a musical com- 
position answer all these ends it is perfect ; it will 
and must please all, the laity as well as the pro- 
fession." And again, "Music is heart-painting : 
its task is to attune the mind, to arouse the feel- 
ings of the heart, to express the play of sensibili- 
ty. If the composer succeed in attuning the 
mmd and awakening the feelings at will, or if he 
give that in his compositions which will do this, 
his work is true» The true artist, moreover, 
strives to give his composition a graceful, attrac- 
tive form. If he succeeds in thisj his work is also 
beautiful," "A masterpiece of Art, therefore, is 
both true and beautiful." 

A composition may be both true and beautiful 
as far as it goes ; but it may contain only a small 
tmth. And a composition must ^be regarded as 
great according to the amount of truth and beau- 
ty it embodies, so far as consistent with unity* 
Or, perhaps better, we may regard compositions 
as great in proportion as their excellencies are 
received by the nobler faculties of the mind. For 
example, we take two songs. The ^^Adelaid^ by 
Beethoven, and ^^Rosalie, the Prairie flotoer" by 
Mr. Geo. F. Root. Both have been sung by 
hundreds of thousands of people. The former is 
regarded as a great song. The latter is not. 
But why ? The latter must possess some excel- 
lence, or it would not have been singled out from 
the obscurity of its contemporaries for such re- 
markable favor. Examining it we find that the 
melody has a vivacious, cheerful character, and 
there is not in the words any sentiment which 
is beyond the understanding of the mass of the 
people. It is both true and beautiful as far as it 
goes. It is a good song, for the purpose its au- 
thor had in view when he composed it : viz., to 
lend another pleasure to people of little musical 
or artistic sensibility, but of pure heart. The 
melody does not appeal to the great toe, but to 
true artistic perceptions ; yet its spirit is so very 
evident that it requires little study to be under- 
stood or performed. But the words of t-he Ade- 
laide are those of a finely wrought poetic nature, 
and as such are quite out of the range of common 
people. Its musical execution is so elaborate that 
only artists of considerable ability are able to 
perform it justly, and it must be heard many 
times before it will be fully appreciated. It is 
truly beautiful, but is not a people's song. 

So it appears that there is music which is not 
great, but which is true to all the moods of the 
souls of a great many people. Such music is not 
to be despised. But the discussion of the im- 
mense mass of this would take too much time, 
and in this paper we confine ourselves to the best 

By the common consent of musical connois- 
seurs, certain masters are considered to have sur- 
passed all others in writing piano-forte music. 
These writers are Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin. The general tone of 
criticism, based on the intuitions of many inde- 
pendent critics of different lands, coincides in 
recognizing the following as the more striking 
characteristics of the works of these authors. 



The piano-forte works of Mendelssohn are gen- 
erally among his lighter tasks, and yet his "Songs 
without Words*' are too highly esteemed by mu- 
sical amateurs generally to allow us to pass them 
over in silence. They contain delicate thoughts 
oftentimes, expre8sed| with poetical felicity. 
There is a time in the lif«* of almost every musi- 
cian when these works are esteemed as among 
the best and most significant. Our own imprea- 
sion, however, is that they have not that innate 
weight of meaning or truth to the emotional na- 
ture of the soul, that would entitle them to take 
rank among the greatest works for the piano- 
forte. 

In the works of Chopin, it is believed, there 
may be found much true beauty of thought Often 
his ideas are couched in rustic (7) dress, but they 
are the fancies of true poesy nevertheless. They do 
not seem to impress us like the thoughts of Beet- 
hoven, but we love them for their beauty. In 
short, Chopin is rather the Tennyson than the 
Shakespeare of music. 

It is thought that the works of Beethoven are 
the most profound, the most significant that have 
yet been written for this instrument At the 
same time they express a greater variety of emo- 
tions than is to be found in the works of any other 
author. Hardly a chord of the soul but is awak- 
ened by the touch of this Master Hand. Beetho- 
ven is the musical Shakespeare. 

The piano forte works of Bach consist mainly 
of his oflen-heard-of "Well-tempered Clavier." 
These works are in the fugue form, but in spite 
of all the restraints incident to this form of com- 
position, they display as much well-marked indi- 
viduality among themselves as is elsewhere to be 
found. Their wealth of melody and harmony is 
absolutely something wonderful! They are ever 
fresh, ever pleasing to those who have the true 
soul for music. It is greatly to be regretted that 
so few of our players are able to play music writ- 
ten in this polyphonic form. 

We find, therefore, that the works or Beetho- 
ven are universally considered to be the most 
weighty as it regards meaning, and the most 
faithful to the varied moods of the artistic soul. 
Next come the works of Schumann. Now it is 
observable that these two writers have shown the 
most complete mastery of the Sonata form of 
any(?) who have made it the dress of thought, while 
for Beethoven it seems to have wonderful charms, 
being employed by him almost to the exclusion 
of any other form of composition. 

And why should this be, except for the reason 
that this form, uniting — as it alone does — different 
complete compositions into one consistent whole, 
affords the opportunity for the simultaneous ex- 
emplification of the greatest number of the traits 
of true beauty in mere form and treatment, to- 
gether with the most faithful and manifold shades 
of thought. Of instrumental forms, here alone 
may be exemplified in one connposition all of the 
various kind? of unity, as has heretofore been 
shown. 

Each of these Sonatas stands complete ; a tone- 
picture painted by a master. How individual are 
they ! As we call over the list each rises before 
us like a distinct personality. Take the first 
three, the Op. 2, when, as critics tell us, Beetho- 
ven had hardly attained to his own peculiar style 
of composition. Yet how clearly defined is the 
character of each of these three works 1 The little 
sonata in F minor, with its beautiful Adagio, so 
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limpid, 80 full of song 1 The sonata in A with its 
significant Lctrgo ! The sonata in C, with the Mo- 
aart-Iike themes of the first part, the playfal 
SchenOf such as BeethoTen alone could write, and 
the fiery iF'inale with its beantiful second episode in 
F, so masterly treated ! Ah, this must indeed 
have been a new revelation to the music-lovers 
of those days ! In these thirty-three sonata 
alone there is a library of music. Whether grave 
or gay, sad or joyful, the soul of aesthetic percep- 
tions may here find food. Such music may be- 
come old, but it is never old-fashioned. 
To conclude. If our appeal to the musical common 
•ense has been correctly answered, and if our in- 
quiry into the aesthetics of musical form, so far 
as it regards the piano, has reached the truth, it 
follows that a correct taste in this department of 
musical literature must be founded on the study 
of the best examples of the Sonata, that is, of 
Beethoven's Sonatas. In these we have legiti- 
mate art-creations exemplified by means of the 
piano-forte. So, too, in the works of Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, but in less degree. 
These works are truly classic. And when to 
them we add the study of grand old Sebastian 
Bach's **Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,'' we 
have a solid substratum for a correct taste in pi- 
ano forte music. 

NoTB. It will be observed that we have omitted 
to mention a largo number of really excellent compos- 
ers for the piano. Among these are Hummel, Von 
Weber, etc. But it must be admitted that a knowl- 
edge of the better works of the composers whom we 
have mentioned,9hould precede that of these inferior, 
yet excellent, writers. 

Avrcra, 2U, w. 8. B. ii . 



'WlUiam Vinoent Wallace. 

The journals have for a long time spoken of the 
lingering illness of this widely known and popular 
mancian. His sufferings were closed on the 19th of 
October at the Chateau de Bagen, Hant Graronne, in 
France. In England he seems to be deeply moom- 
ed, personally as a man, while his genius and musi- 
cianship arc very naturally over-rated in the obitua- 
ries which have come to our not'ce. That he was a 
talented and accomplished musician, a very facile and 
in a superficial sense clever composer, there can be 
no doubt ; but to rank him among the great compos- 
ers, as these English admirers do, to say of him all 
that could be said of a Mosart or a Beethoven, is sim- 
ply extravagant. This qualification will of course be 
made in reading the otherwise interestisg account of 
his adventures and labors, by an enthusiastic friend, 
Mr. Wellington Qnernsey, which we find in the 
London Musical World, We are obliged to abridge 
it somewhat. 

William VincentWallace was bom (in 1814) in Ire- 
and,in the city of Waterford. Hisfather, Mr. William 
Wallace,was band master of the 29th regiment of the 
line, and was a most excellent and practical musi- 
cian, playing nearly every instrument in the band, 
besides stringed insimments, and the pianoforte. The 
young Wallace displayed a wonderful aptitude to ex- 
cel his father in all these accomplishmenu. and was 
highly encouraged and patronised by the Colonel of 
the S9th, the late Sir John Buchan, who ever re- 
mained a steadfast friend to Wallace in his early ca- 
reer. At the age of fifteen he could handle, with 
considerable mastery, nearly every instrument in an 
orchestra, and oonld play with extraordinary ex- 
oellence the pianoforte, the violin, the clari- 
onet, and the guitar. Nor was this a display of mere 
mechanical faciliiy; his great store or mechanical 
power was practically applied, for he had written nu- 
merous compositions, fanusias, marches, &c., &c., 
for his father's and other military bands, before the 
period at which we have commenced his history. Ac 
this period,when only fifteen, though a young leader, 
yet an old mosician, he was appointed ontanist of 
Thorles Cathedral, where he only remained a short 



period, when he returned to Dublin, where his posi- 
tion as leader at the theatre and concerts brought him 
in contact with all the musical celebrities of that dav, 
and where his musical purposes were much strength- 
ened by tlie kind encouragement mid iudlcious com- 
mendations of Ferdinand Rios, Psganiiii, and others. 

For three years ho occupied a high musical posi- 
tion in Dublin, and had the honor of directing the 
first performance of Beethoven's Mount of Olives in 
Ireland. At the age of eighteen his strength seemed 
^o sink under the pressure of his many studies and 
pressing engagements. He oiule up his mind to em- 
if^rate to New South Wales. For a long period afier 
his arrival in that country, he literally plunged into 
the bush. But for one characteriiitic circumstance 
the world might never have known Wallace as a com- 
poser ; but as a sheep farmer telling the hoards of 
wealth they produce, or, perhaps, as a digger of gold 
at Bathurst. 

During one of his brief visits to Sydney, from the 
hanks of the Darling where he resided, he was invited 
by some friends to attend a musical party. He went, 
little dreaming how that evening was to influence his 
destinv forever, and to add another name to the bright 
list of musical celebrities. When he entered the 
room he saw four gentlemen seated round a table 
working away, with greater will than power, at a 
quartet by Haydn. AH the music slumbering at his 
heart seemed to spring at once into vivid life, and he 
became possessed with the great musical desire. 
Much to the gratification of the party, he played the 
first violin to the next quartet, and so they played on 
till morning. The fame of his performance spread 
through Sydney like wildfire, and reaching the ears 
of his countryman the Governor, Sir John Burke of 
LimeridE, he persuaded Wallace to give a concert, to 
which he consented. His success was great, and Sir 
John, as a mark of his delight, sent him two hun- 
dred sheep, which was in that country and at that 
time a princely gift. 

After giving several concerts, in coniunction with 
his sister, a vocalist, Madame Bouchelle, and con- 
ducting several musical performances, a restless de- 
sire to travel seized upon him, and to use an Irish 
phrase, he became "a roving blade," and wandered, 
he and his fiddle, into "strange countries." He visit- 
ed Launcesten in Van Dieman's Land, gave several 
concerts, then went to the Bay of Islands in New 
Zealand, then a very primitive demi-civilized settle- 
ment, where he met with many hair-breadth escapes 
amongst the natives, which we have not s|>ace to enu- 
merate. He went on a whaling voyage in a vessel 
called "The Good Intent," with a crew of half nar 
lives, who tamed on the European portion at night, 
murdering all but three, Wallace belnff one of the 
number saved. He was landed at the South Island, 
and again saved from death by the chiefs daughter, 
after it being arranged he was to be dispatched. From 
New Zetland he journeyed to the East Indies. With 
that unconsciousness, or recklessness of danger which 
was his characteristic in those dsys, he penetrated far 
into the interior, visiting the Court of Oude, every- 
where delighting by his performances. The late 
queen behaved most* munificently to him, granting 
him presents of great value in the shape of rupees snd 
diamond rings, and — in those countries he encounter- 
ed incidents of travel from which nothing but a re- 
msrkable coolness and presence of mind could have 
delivered him. After seeing aH he deemed worthy, 
pig sticking and tiger hunting included, in Nepaul 
and on tlie borders of Cashmere, he reached Calcutta, 
and after half-aday's thought sailed for Valparaiso 
In South America. From thence he went to the city 
of Santiago, where, with the writer of this notice, he 
crossed the msjesUc cordilleras of the Andes to 
Buenos Ayres, on horseback and mule, where their 
stay on account of the blockade was but brief. They 
returned in company to Santiago, where he gave 
several concerts, performing solos on the violin and 
an old harpsichord that came from Spain in the year 
1793. His last concert at Santiago produced him the 
sum of 3000 dollars paid at the doors in all sorts of 
specie, and amongut other coin given, the wi'iter rec- 
ollects two gauchos, not hsving any specie, giving 
two game cocks for admisNion, which they prized 
highly, so great was the enthusiasm to hear the great 
musician. 

He was assisted by Senora Paquita RoblcA, a na- 
tive vocalist, and a young Scotchman who sans: 
Scotch melodies to the delight of the Chilians. He 
here diaplayed a remarkable evidence of his enthusi- 
asm for art. He had eiven a pledge to play at a 
concert on a certain day in ValparaihO, for the benefit 
of a charity, hut some circumstances drove the prom- 
ise from his memory. Being ritniinded by hii* friend, 
the writer of this, of the fact when it was' apparently 
impossible for him to reach Valparaiso in time, Wal- 
lace resolved to ride on hor^back the whole dis- 
tance, one hundred and twenty-five miles, to keep 
faith ; and lie performed this equestrian feat, with 



chsnge of horses, in less than eleven hours, and was 
in time for the concert. From Chili he went to Pern, 
and gave a concert at Lima, which produced the 
large sum of 5000 dollars. He again crossed the 
Andes, via Rosario, to Buenos Ayres, and visited 
Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico, and the city of 
Mexico. His success in these cities was very great, 
and there can be but little doubt that he realized a 
vast sum of money, more especially in Mexico, where- 
he compoHcd his Grand Mass (which wo hope to see 

fubtished one or these days) for an anniversary fete, 
t wss performed at the Cathedral with immense suc- 
cess several times, and for it he was munificent- 
ly rewarded by the government. He weiit next to 
New Orleans, where his triumph was more gratify- 
ing than any he had yet achieved, for it was wrung 
from a highly critical and most exacting audienee. 
So grytat wa« the enthusiasm excited at the St. Charles 
Theatre by the performance of his solo (one of his 
own compositons) on the violin, that the musicians in 
the orchestra forgot to play, and laid down their in- 
struments to join in the tumult of applause. From 
New Orleans he Journeyed through the Southern 
States, and his concerts were, literally, a succession 
of triumphs. 

We remember as well as though it were yesterday, in 
the year 1844, and it is now nearly twenty-one years 
ago, being one of a perty invited to Col. James L. 
Hewitt's rooms, over William Hall and Sons' music 
store, in Now York, to meet Wallace, who had just 
come from the South. He was then a slim, gentle- 
manly-looking men, csrefully and elegantly dressed. 
There was hish intelligence in his face, but it seemed 
to lack fire ; there was languor in his air, which made 
us think that the luxurious indolence of the South 
had become as it. were a part of his nature. He 
seemed dreaming:, and the wild romance of his life, 
which spread abroad, linked half a dozen heart-rend- 
ing love tales with the name of our melancholy mu- 
sician. He played the piano — his famous Cracovienns 
was the first piece — and it was generally acknowledg- 
ed that he was the greatest pianist thst had then 
visited America. But when he took his violin in 
hand and exhibited such extraordinary mastery over 
the instrument and such impassioned sentiment, we 
were one and all carried awsy with mingled feelinga 
of astonishment snd delight. His success in the 
United States, which followed this well-remembered 
evening, is familiar to all, and we need not reiterate 
it. He was looked upon by all as a gifted, wonder- 
ful, and eccentric genius, and as a musician of high 
attainments. His compositions for the instruments 
which he played were acknowledged as full of origi- 
nality ana power, but no one, we are sure, ever 
dreamed that William Vincent Wallace would in a 
few years take his stand amongst the greatett mentcU 
muttciana of his ag€{l); that he would quench the inspi- 
ration of the great executant and stand forth as a cre- 
ator of enduring {ff works; thst he would rise from the 
chrysalis of a player to the/ii//-^roton stature of a mu- 
sician — a creator — a composer 1 But Wallace had 
dreamed his dream, and came to London ftill of high 
aspirations, and prepared to work in that great mill 
where there were many workers, and some of whom 
had won the world's good favor. It was a bold push 
for fortune, for though his najno was well-known, 
there were many who had the start of him by many 
yesrs, and there was no place for him. He had to 
make a place for himself; and so he went to work. 
As a pianist he took a good position at once ; but 
there were many good pianists— :Some of them the 
rage — and pianofore compositions were a drug in the 
market. We have often neard Wallace tell how, on 
his first arrival in London,he left some of his composi- 
tions wi'.h a celebrated publisher in London, and how, 
on his second visit, they were politely handed back 
to him. How he on his return home, somewhat dis- 
comfited but with an inwsrd consciousness of future 
greatness, marked on the margin of said pieces,— -"rw- 
Jiised by — , on suck a date" and how, after the tri- 
umphant success of Maritana, the said publi«her came 
to his lodgings and paid him twenty cuineas forgone 
of the very pieces ho had formerly refused even as a 
gift ; and now they had a hearty laugh at the turn of 
fortune's wheel. 

Of Wallace's ability on his arrival in London from 
New York in 1845, no one entertained a doubt, but 
few had Mounded the depth -of his capacity. He de- 
termined to write an opera, and that ready writer, 
Fitzhall, adapted the libretto of Don Ccesar de Baton 
as an opera, in something less than no time. The 
late Frederick Beale heard that Wallace was writing 
an opera and visited him just as he had completed the 
fimt act. Mr. Bcale was himself a good musician 
and an excellent judge, saw nt once that it had ster- 
ling merit, made a most liberal arrangement on the 
spot, and walked off* with thepcore of the first act un- 
der hii) arm. Maritana was produced, and met with 
a success altosrether unprecedented, and far, very far, 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of the composer. It 
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no doge on one hundred nightu, and was acknowl- 
edged as one of the nqost saccessful and meritorioas 
firti operas ever produced. His second opera, pro- 
daceainthe season of 1847, Matilda of Hungary, 
thoogh wedded to a libretto of Bunn's snfflciently 
heayj and stnpid and disgusting to damn the fine 
music, met with distinguished success and favor, and 
called forth admiring comments from the best musi- 
cal writers in England. From the first to the second 
opera, there was a wonderfnl mental stride ; all evi- 
dence of the novice in writing had vanished, and the 
master had appeared in every movement. • * * 

The undoubted success of Wallace's operas in Eng- 
land attracted the attention of the continental musical 
world, and he received an invitation from Vienna to 
superintend the production of Montana. Wallace 
longed to be heard in Gerroanv, and he started with 
his scores, and arrived in Vienna. Maritana was 
most carefuliy rehearsed and admirably performed, 
and was received with more public enthusiasm in 
Vienna than it even met with in London. It was 
played night after night for many months, and ran 
through ul the German opera houses Ukt an epi- 
demic... 




duced under the Pyne and Harrison management in 
1860. Its brilliant success must still be fresh in the 
memory of all our musical readers. He also at this 
period nearly completed his fourth opera. The Maid 
of Zurich, which never appeared, and he sketched 
out two Italian operas, part of the score of which we 
heard at Wiesbaden ; they were named Gulnare and 
Olga — we presume the y a re in existence amongst his 
posthumous works. When Wallace lefk Germany, 
after a brief visit to London, he went to Paris, where 
he revelled in the fellowship of the most brilliant 
musical minds in the world. The great ambition of 
an operatic composer's life was in a fair way of being 
realised—he was commissioned to write an opera for 
the Grand Opera, of Paris, a point of the highest 
ambition with all (1) composers, and one the most 
difficult for a foreigner to attain . Now came one of 
the great misfortunes of his life. Elated with the 
brieht prospect before him, he sought out George, 
and from him procured a Itbrelto for his opera. 
Full of the subject, he besan his work, but before he 
bad finished the first number, that calamity, which 
of all calamities he feared the most, overtook him, 
and he became nearly blind. The first oculist in 
France attended him assiduously; week succeeded 
week until they srew into months, and still he re- 
mained in total darkness. The anxiety, the torture 
of mind which he endured during this trying priod 
may be better imagined than described. At length 
a change for the better was apparent, and a long sea 
▼ojrage was ordered him as the only means of per- 
manent relief. So once again he became a wanderer, 
and in 1849 he arrived in Bio Janeiro. He remained 
In South America some eight months, and gave sev- 
eral concerts. He played frequently beifore the 
Court, and received from the hands of the Emperor a 
superb diamond ring. Leaving Bio, he visited New 
Orleans, where, together with Mr. Strakosch, he gave 
several concerts with wonderful success. From New 
Orleans Wallace worked his way to New York, 
through the West, narrowly escaping death by the 
explosionof the steamer "St. Louis," on the river 
Mississippi, arriving in New York in the summer of 
1860. He immediately registered his declaration of 
intration to become a citisen, and prepared himself 
to work upon new operas in hand. He now also en- 
tered into a speculation connected with pianoforte 
making, which ended for all parties most disastrous- 
ly ; he also joined a tobacco manufactory which end- 
ed in a similar manner. In 1853 he gave a series of 
concerts in New York, performing for the last time in 
America at his sister's (Madame Bouchelle^ concert, 
when he performed on the pianoforte his Craeomenne, 
his Polha Bravura, and a solo of his own composi- 
tion, on ihe riolin. He also concluded an engage- 
ment with the music-publishing house of Hall jind 
Son, awarding to them the sole right of publishing 
his, works in America. Some oC his most popular 
songs and pieces wore written previous to this in 
America, and published there, for which he received 
no remuneration whaterer, besides the loss of their 
becoming non-copyright in England. He shortly af- 
ter returned to London, where he composed many 
works, amongst others a cantata written by Mr. Jo- 
seph Edward Carpenter, which has not been per- 
formed. He was also under engagements to a pub- 
lifhing-bouse to comnlete an opera written bv that 
gentleman, eniided T»€ King's Page, which he sketch- 
eid out ; and also a series of songs which he finished, 
by Carpenter, Challis, tic., and are published by Duff 
and Hodgson, In the spring of 1 861, the Amber Witch 
was composed^the most elaborate of all his works, 



but which, from the nature and formation of the li- 
bretto, failed to become popular, thongh containing 
many morceaux worthy of any composer. Wallace 
spent more time over this opera in scoring and com- 
posing It than any of his lyrical works. For months 
and months, night and daj, he worked at it, and we 
have no hesitation in statmg, that it laid the founda- 
tion of the cruel disease which carried him off. Late 
in the following year, Lov^s THumph appeared, and 
on the 12th October, 1863, the Desert Flower was 

Srodnced, the last of his acted lyrical works * * 
[e retired to Brance nearly twelve months back, 
where he died on Thursday, the 1 2th inst. at the Cha* 
teau de Bagen Haute Garonne, in the Pyrenees. The 
immediate cause of his death is stated to have been 
''congestion of the lungs." 



The Conflervatoire in Parii. 

In the Journal of the Society of Arts the following 
memoranda are published relative to the Conserta- 
toire Imperiale oe Mnsiqne et de Disclamation, Pa- 
ris, and explanatory of the system on which that in- 
stitntion is worked. 

The chief officials are :— Director, M. Auber, 
Member of the Institute of France ; Secretary, M. 
Alfred de Beauchesne ; Librarian, M. Hector Ber- 
lios, Member of the Institute ; Administrator, M. 
Lossabathio : Director of School, M. Duvemoy. In 
the list of professors are — M. O. Carafk, Member of 
Institute; M. A. Thomas, ditto ; M. Reber, ditttf; 
M. Clapisson, ditto ; M. Benoist, M. Henri Here, M. 
Sax, M. A. Elwart. M. F. Basin, M. lUvial, M. 
Batuile, M. Giuliani, M. Masset, M. Fontana, M. 
Tariot, M. Duvernoy, M. Batiste, M. Pasdeloup, M. 
Levasseur, M. Morin, M. Mocker, M. Samson, M. 
Beanvallet, M. Regnier, Mile. Augustine Brohan, 
M. Georges Mathias, M. Prunier, M. Alard, M. 
Massard, M. Franchomme, M. Labro, M. Dorus, M. 
Cokken, M. Gallay, M. Meifrod, and M. Arban. 

The number of pupils is on the average 600, and 
there is no charge whatever for the general instruc- 
tion of the Conservatoire in any of its classes. AH 
are out-of-door pupils, with the exception of twelve 
young men in the vocal school, who are lodged, 
clothed (in uniform), and supported within the es- 
tablishment. There is a box at each of the operas 
reserved far these young men*. There were formerly 
as many female pupils lodged in the Conservatoire, 
but this was found so troublesome that pensions have 
been substituted in the place of residence. By way 
of compensation, a certain number of female pupils 
receive a pension of 80(0 firancs a year for two yean. 
All the in-door pupils and pensionaires are bound to 
appear, if requlrea, at one or the other of the operas 
or theatres receiving a subvention from the Govern- 
ment ; and no popil in the schools is permitted to 
appear in public without the special authority of the 
direction. 

Each applicant for -admission must apply person- 
ally, and produce certificates of birth snd vaccina^ 
tion, must be French, and not less thsn nine nor 
more than twenty.two years of sge. The applicants 
are examined by a professor, and if, according to his 
judgment, they are sufficiently advanced to complete 
their education in two yeare, or exhibit peculiar 
aptitude, they are admitted provisionally, and are 
again examined at the general meetings for that pur- 
pose, which occur in May and December. There is 
also an extra examination for the admission to the 
singing class in March. No set form of application. 
Foreignera may be admitted by authorisation of the 
Minister of State. 

There are. five provincial schools — at Lille, Ton- 
louse, Marseilles, Slets, and Nantes, which have the 
title of suecursales of the Conservatoire, the last hay- 
ing been thus nominated in 1846. Some yeare since 
pupils were examined in these schools and sent up 
to the Paris Conservatoire, but this has been discon- 
tinued for some time, and candidates from the provin- 
ces have now to present themselves personally to the 
directora of tHe Conservatoire for admission. For 
all purposes connected with the pupils these local 
schools seem now completely dissevered from the 
Conservatoire — why, does not appear. That of 
Toulouse, however, exerts a very powerful influence, 
and supplies a lan^ proportion of successful pupils. 
Not only is there no preliminary examination in the 

Srovinces, but there is no recommendation of pnpils 
y any of the authorities or musical professon In the 
provinces. 

The education is divided Into the following eight 
sections: — 1. Sol-fa, scales, and' oral harmony. S. 
Singing. 8. Lyrical declamation. 4. Piano and 
harp. 5. Stringed instruments. 6. Wind instm- 
mepts. 7. -Thorough bass, oi^gan, and composition. 
8. Dramatic declamation.* There are also courses 
of popular singing for adults, superior to those in the 
common schools. There is a fine library of music. 



and of works relating to music snd the drama, and 
this is open not only to the pupils but also the pub- 
lic. There is a good collection of musical instru- 
ments atuched to the Conservatoire, to which the 
public is admitted on certain days of the week . The 
Conservatoire is a rery large estsblishment, and in- 
cludes a complete theatre, a smaller theatre or con- 
cert-room, and innumerable class rooms of all sizes, 
besides the library, offices, and apartmenU for the in- 
door pupils. The annual competitions now take 
place in July, instead of August. They com- 
menced this year (1865) on the 10th and ended on 
the 29th of the month, occupying twelve days in all. 
With the exception of the classes for the oivan, 
harmony and accompaniment, fugue, thorough bass, 
scales and sol-fa, the competitions sre conducted m 
public. They take place in the theatre of the Con- 
servatoire, erected in 1806, and in which are given 
the famous concerts of the socictj formed within the 
Conservatoire, but not being officially a portion of 
it. This theatre holds more than 900 persons, but 
in a most inconvenient manner, but the excellence of 
the building for sound has hitherto set aside all Idea 
of its reconstruction. It is arranged like an ordinary 
theatre, with three principal tiere of boxes, a b^cony 
in front of the lower tier, baignoires around Uie pit, 
a gallery divided into boxes and stalls, a pit and 
pit stalls. The pit holds 150 pereons, and there are 
180 stalls. The form of the building is oblong, with 
circular ends, the stage and orchestra occupying more 
than half the whole area. The wall at the bads of 
the stage Is not in fsct semi-circular but ten-sided. 
In the centre of the principal tier of boxes is the 
loge<thmneur, which is the Imperial box for the con- 
certs of the society, and for which the Emperor makes 
a donation of two thousand francs a year, and behind 
this is a good-siaed antechamber. 

During the competitions this box with the ante- 
chamber are devoted to the jury, who, after listening 
to the performances of the pupils In one section or 
class, retire and decide on the awards before anottier 
class commences ; each pupil to whom an^ award is 
made is then called forward, and the decision of the 
jury announced to him. If the award has been unMi- 
imous, that fkct is announced alsa The pnaeroen m 
the instrumental dasses, with the exception of the 
great instruments, receive an instrument as their 
prise; othera receive books of music, and Wb pupils 
of the elementory classes medals. Each successful 
pupil receives a written diploma in addition. 

The jury generally consists of nine membws, 
chosen according to the nature of the competition 
of the day— whether vocal. Instrumental, or dram- 
atic— from a body of thirty. There are, however, 
five membere who are present on «j«no«t »" ^>^ 
sions. vis.:— M. Auber, Director; M. B. Monnaw, 
Imperial Commissioner for the Lyric Theatres ; M. 
Kastner, Member of the Institute, composer; M. J. 
Cohen, composer; and General Mellinet. an emi- 
nent amateur and composer. In addition to thoje 
gentlemen the following acted as membere of the 
jury during the competition iust concluded :— M. Ca- 
benis, Chef de Bureau of the Minister of Fine Arts 
Cofficlal); M. De Leuven, Director of the Opera 
Comique ; M. Perrin, Director of the Grand Opera ; 
and M. Hainl, Conductor of the Grand Opera (e» 
officio membere). MM. Ambrose Thomas (member 
of the Institute), F. Basin, Benoist, I>attv«rooy^. 
Jonas, Qspisson (member of the Institute), Prn- 
mier, V. Mssset. Pasdeloup, Elwart. •"'' Cokken, 
Professon in the Conservatoire. MM. W^erlm, 
composer ; Rinaud de Vilbac, composer and pianist ; 
Ravina. pianist ; Wieniawski, pianist : Cuvillon^ 
olinist; iJon Hauler member of the Institute ), Pro- 
fessor in the College of France ; Colin, harpist ; and 
Cremieux, composer. 

As already stated, all the competitions are open to 
the public, with the exception of those amongst the 
pupils of the elementary clnsses ; but in the case of 
opera, comic opera, and still more of tragedy and 
comedy, the demand for places is so great that the 
theatre is not half large enough to hold those who 
apply for seats and obtain them, as far as they go, hy 
favor of the director. In the case of the vocal and 
instrumental competitions, the theatre is not half 
filled, and the militory music sttracts only the friends 
of the pupils themselves. 

The competition of 1865 Included the following 
prises awarJed: — 

Singing (male classes)— SO competitora and 11 
awards, tb.; 1 firet and 3 second prises ; " acce^ 
sits," or honorable mentions, 3 firet, S second, and 
9 third; (female classes)— SO competitora and 17 
awards, vis.: 4 firet and 3 second prises ; and 2 first 
accessits, 3 second, and 3 third. 

Pieces:— air, 2d act, *^La Dame BUmehe;** air, 
4th act. " Lttde;*' air " La Jwve McXseJ' rondo. 



Onerentola;" air, '* Macbeth r tar, -TVowato,-" 
air, " Norma!" air (Joseph), •* Kantcetfiit PAanwm;" 
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air (MonsqaeUitret), "Boeage ipaU;" air» "FOUdu 
Bemmenff' and air, " Priaux aere$," 

Violin— Piece selected. 8th Concerto of Rode, 23 
oompetitore, male and female, Prisea, 8 first (I fe- 
male) and I second; 1 first, 1 second, and 1 third 
aocessit. 

Violonoello^Sth Concerto de Rombei^g^; I first 
prise, S second priae, and 1 acoessit. 

Opera Comiqoe — This is the most popular por- 
tion of the competition, and also that m which the 
pnpils are generally strongest. It was especiallj so 
this jear. There were 22 competitors, male and fe- 
male, and 17 awards, vis.: male pupils, 1 first, 2 sec- 
ond prizes, 2 first, 3 second accessits ; female pnpils, 
3 first prizes, 2 second prizes, and 2 first and 2 second 
aooesstts. 

Acts and scenes, performed as well as sung, in 
stage costume :— Scene from **Le Tableau Parlant;" 
fragment of 1st act of "La FUmcA,'" scene from 
" LeB Dragona de Vtttan;" fragment from *' Les Dm- 
gont de ViUars;" finale of " J^ocee de JeannetU ;" 
scene from " Nooee de Jeannette;" scene, Sd act, 
«* Mouamutairee; ;" finale, 1st act, '« Galath^e;" oper- 
etta, "Le Chalet;" operetta, "Le Mattrede Oiapdle;" 
scene, Barhierf scene, 1st act, " Songe d'un Nuit 
d'Eti; and scene ** TarAdor." 

Piano— 1 1 male and 35 female competitors. (This 
class is generally pronounced to have been weak.) 
Male pnpils, 1 first, 2 second prizes ; 2 first, I second, 

2 third accessits. Female pnpils, 3 first, 3 second 
prizes ; 3 first, 2 second, 4 third accessits. Piece 
played by male pupils, " Concert Stflck" (Weber) ; 
piece played by female pupils, "Concerto in B mi- 
nor" (unmmel). 

Harp— 4 competitors. 1 first accessit only 
awarded. 

Opera — 18 competitors; awards, male pupils, 1 
first prize (divided between 2 pupils), 2 second prizes ; 

3 first, 2 second accessits; female pupils, 1 first 
prize (divided between 2 pupils), 1 second prize, 1 
first, 1 second accessit Acts and scenes given . — 
Last scene "Borneo et Juliette;" scene, ** Belbert k 
Didble." 

Wind instruments— Flute, 1 first, 1 second prize ; 
2 first, 1 second, I third accessit. Horn, 1 second 
prize ; I first accessit. Clarionet, 1 first, 2 second 
prizes; 1 first, 1 second accessit. Bassoon, 1 flnt, I 
second prize. Hautbois, 1 first, 2 second prizes ; 2 
first, 2 second, 1 third accessit. Saxophone, 1 first 
prise, 1 first prize divided in 2, I second prize, 1 se- 
cond prize divided in 2 ; 3 first, 3 second, 3 third' ac- 
oesiits. Saxhorn, 2 first, 2 second prizes ; 8 first'ac- 
eessits. Trumpet, 2 second prizes ; 2 first, 1 second, 
1 third accessit. Trombone, with slides, I first prize. 
Trombone Vpiston, 1 first prize; 1 first accessit. 
Comet k piston, 2 first, 3 second prizes ; 1 first acces- 
sit. The instrumental classes bear a high reputa- 
tion. 

The total of the above awards is : — 36 Ist prizes ; 
38 2nd prizes ; 7 3rd prizes ; and 81 accessits ; in ad- 
dition to the medals given to the pupils in Sol-fa, 56 
in number. 

Two of the prize holders were immediately en- 
gaged by the director of the opera, and are announc- 
ed to appear in *« Marie," 

A competition took place a short time since be- 
tween the schools (communal) of the left bank of the 
Ci^ of Paris, in Harmony, Reading at Sight, Sol-fa, 
and Dictation. The Jury included — M. Victor Fon- 
cher, President of the Imperial Commission for 
Singing ; M. Ambrose Thomas, General Mellinet, 
Edonard Rodrignes, Bazin, and others, There were 
distributed to certain schools— For adults, 2 first 
prizes and 2 second prizes. For boys, 3 first prizes 
and 1 second prize (divided). For girls, 1 first prize 
and I second prise. 

The competition amongst the pupils of the School 
for Religions Music took place on the 28th of Jnly, 
under the presidency of M. Victor Hamille, Director 
of the Administration des Cnltes, and M . Lef^vre 
Niedermeyer, the Director of the school. The fol- 
lowing is the list of awards i-^Musical composition, 
counterpoint and fugue, harmony, organ (two divi- 
sions), plain chanit piano (two divisions) — 2 prizes 
in^each, first and second class ; sol-fa — 1 prise. 



Opera East and Weft 

I. ITALIAH OPBSA IH NBW TOSK. 

From week to week we have awaited a summary 
of the operatic as well as other musical doings in New 
York from our excellent correspondent ; bnt in bis 
nnaccoantable silence we must glean from the news- 
papers such merd statistical record m we can. 

Max Marxtzbk, having slain the Herald dragon, 
opened with his new company at the Academy of 
Mnsic on the 25th Sept. "Elegance and fashion," 



'iMst of New York society," ptonty of applause, en- 
thusiasm, white kids, universal satisfaction, and all 
that, of course. Miss Kellogg won fresh lanrels in 
her pet part of Margaret, while the new tenor, Irfre, 
as Faust; showed at least "some fine and telling 
tones" and got a fair share of favor. Antonucci, as 
Mephistopheles, is praised as a decided acquisition, 
and it is enough to say that Bellini was the Valen- 
tine, as of old. Mme. Ficker, Miss Stockton, and 
the veteran Muller were praised,too,in the little parts 
of Siebel, Martha and Wagner. Next came 11 PolitUo 
with the old cast: Zncchi, MassimilianI, &c. Mar- 
etsek conducted theso first two nights. 

Then came Petrella's lone, in which Signora Bo- 
sisio made her debut, the Weekly Beview recognizing 
in her "a ydnng and fair lady, possessing a fine mez- 
zo-soprano, which has not yet yielded all its beauty 
and resources." Nervousness, &c. Adelaide Phil- 
lips was the Nidia ; Mazzoleni, Antonucci and Belli- 
ni in the male parts. — Emani introduced a new bari- 
tone, Signor Marra, whom the Tribvaie praises with- 
out stint, the Review languidly. Irfre, Antonucci 
and Mme. Carozza-Zncchi filled the other parts to 
general satisfaction apparently, Carl Bergmann con- 
dncting. — Once in the Verdi vein, it seemed hard to 
get out ; XJh Ballo in Maschera was the next piece, 
witli Mazzoleni and Bellini both indisposed, Mme. 
Zncchi "doing justice to her part," Bosisio" as the 
page, and Mile. Gebele ("too much of a novice") as 
Ulrica. And then the gypsey-buming hacknied hor- 
ror, which won't stay buried, // Trovaloire, withfMaz- 
zoleni, Bellini, Zncchi. and a debutante as Azucena, 
Mile. B. di Rossi. 

Bellini's / Puritani must have been a relief. Miss 
Kellogg is said to have been in superb voice and to 
have surpassed herself in the fine florid melody. Irfre, 
too, made a hit, and Antonucci and Bellini seem to 
have been up to the mark. — Emani again, and then 
l^artha (with Kellogg and Phillipps, both Ameri- 
cans, which roust have been quite charming, Irfre and 
Antonucci supplying the other side of the quartet), 
then lone again, filled out the week, ending Oct 14. 

Verdi led off the next week, with TVaviata (Zuc. 
chi, Mazzoleni, Bellini). — Lucreeia Borgia and Lucia 
came in for the next turns, each with a Parepa con- 
cert tacked on at one end. Mile. Ortolani, the Lu- 
cia, is said to have much improved. — Norma, with 
Zncchi and Bosisio, closed another week. — Thus far 
all the pieces have been hacknied ones, including a 
large proportion of the poorest kind of stuff which 
happens to be fashionable : — lones, TVaviatas, Poliu* 

t08,&C. 

Monday, Oct. 23. brought with it the first novelty, 
the comic opera, of whith we copied a description in 
our last, "Criepino e la Qmar^* (The Cobbler and 
Fairy), by the brothers Ricci. We copy what the 
Albion says of it; 

The music is the most charming of its kind, that 
can be heard or conceived. It is not perhaps so bril- 
liant and rapid ss much of the comic writing of Ros- 
sini, but is equally melodious, and in style somewhat 
larger. There are frequent traces that the Brothers 
Ricci were familiar, not only with this master, but 
even more intimately so with Donizetti. There are 
two' or three numbers in "Crispino," which might be 
transferred bodily to "L'Elisir d'Amore." It must 
not, however, be supposed that the work is marred by 
plagiarism. In this style of writing, imitation of pre- 
ceding models is inevitable, and there is no more in 
"Crispino" than in any of its predecessors. The 
rest is fresh and exquisite, displaying an easy inven- 
tion, an abundant flow of melody, a good and humor- 
ous arrangement of the characters (as in the trio be- 
tween the two Doctors and the Cobbler) and a thor- 
oughly clear and intelli^nt use of the orchestra. The- 
spirit of the work is unflagging. Indeed had the last 
act been put on the stage in anything like a decent 
way, it would have excited merriment even from the 
Sphynx. 

We have rarely heard a first performance that was 
so completely successful, in a musical point of view. 
Miss Kellogg is the heroine, not the Fairy — who, to 
speak the truth, is rather a forbidding person dressed 
in sombre raiment. She, Miss Kellogg, is Crispino's 



wife— a ballad-monger, with what may be termed a 
decided turn for fiirtation. The music of the role it 
of course brilliant. Miss Kellogg's rendering of it 
was simply perfect. Her acting did not impress ns 
so favorably— although it was lively and good. The 
lady is sometimes a little too easy and unrestrained, 
and it appeared to us to be the case on this occasion. 
Nothine is so unacceptable on the stage as nonchal- 
ance. In the august presence of the public, the 
greatest genius may well tremble and feel abashed. 

Signor Rovere, an admirable comic actor, made his 
re-appearance as the hero. The part could not have 
been entrusted to more competent hands. Signor 
Bellini, in a small part, was equally good. It was a 
small part too, that was entrusted to Signor Irfre, 
who did not in any way increase its proportions. Sig- 
nor Marra, on the other hand, felt confident that M 
was doing a great deal for the Brothers Ricd — ^who, 
we have no doubt, eroaned uneasily at his attentions. 
We are always gratified when Marra sings. It seems 
•as if he might m so mountainous, when really he is 
so mousey. With a little study, there is reason to 
believe that he will speedily become the worst singer 
in New York. 

The choruses and orchestra were alike good, and 
reflected much credit on the careful condnctinff of 
Signor Torriani. The piece is excessively enjoyfd>le, 
and they who miss it are musical suicides. 

7/ Crispino was given three times that week. Last 
week, among other revivals, Robert le Diable was 
given. BxgoieUo, Fra Diavolo, DonGiovanni Don Sr 
bastian, Saffo, and (novelty number two) VAfri- 
caine, are among the things following or to follow. 

n. ITALIAN OPBBl. IH THB WBBT. 

1. The"STRAK080H TBOuni"(Ghioni,Su8ini,ftc; 
were in Detroit last month, we read of them this month 
in Cleveland, & in Pittsburg. It is curious to seeliow i 
the newspapers out there describe the hacknied 7Vo- 
vatores, &c., as the latest nine days' wonders in those 
parts ; and to note what kind of efforts on the part of 
artists are "rewarding" (alas 1 not there alone 1) Thus 
a Detroit critic, speaking of the redoubtable Macca- 
ferri, says : 

Some of his vocal triumphs were remarkable in 
the extreme. In the grand finale of the third act, he 
created a great sensation by singing the highest chest 
tone ever reached by any tenor— an achievement in 
which the celebrated Tamberlik alone can equal him. 
This feat was rewarded by tremendous applause. 

Think, too, of little Canissa (of the late German 
Opera) taking the part of Margaret in Fauet ("hear- 
tily applauded and sung sweetly") I And of Mme. 
Patti-Strakosch "making the most of her chances" in 
"the minor part" of Siebel 1 With Tamaro, too, as 
Faust, and Snsini as Mephisto, it must have been a 
rare rendering of Gounod's opera I Of course it was 
all "first-class"; everything is first-class, where musi- 
cal agents and newspapers come into fortunate con- 
junction, and they always do somehow, they seem 
to be made for each other. The critic aforesaid con- 
cludes thus : 

It is the first time that the test has been fairly ap- 
plied, as to whether our city would sustain a genuine 
Italian opera, with all its numerous items of expense. 
The answer has been satisfactory in all respects, |md 
we trust that the visits of first-class opera troupes will 
be less of a rarity hereafter in our city. 

And now lor a specimen of the newspaper opera 

talk in Cleveland. (By the way, these people do 

well to double the Sin. the word impreaario, for is it 

not the chief function of such an adventure to tmpress 

the press itself into his service, and thereby to im 

press the crowd 1). 

On Friday evening the indefatigable Impressario 
and popular Manager will have the honor or piesent- 
ing a second and last time the Ghioni and Snsini 
Opera Company to the citizens of Cleveland. As 
their route and time is fully marked out, ^ey will 
only be enabled to give two operatic performances, 
and one Grand Sacred Concert on their way to 
Pittsburff. Now if our musical friends wish to near 
and see Opera as it is given in the principal cities of 
Europe and the New lork, Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn Academies of Music, they should avail them- 
selves of the last opportunity, and attend each even- 
ing, as such a chance is not likely to be presented 
again. Mat has spared no expense in the £>rmation 
of this troupe, selecting the best and most talented 
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that were to be foand in the Empire Citj and Eorope. 
The Opera to be performed on Fridaj is Emani, in 
which Madame Angiolina Ghioni, the Rreat dramatic 
prima donna, will essay the leading r6ie. This lady, 
will no doabt create the same fnrore in Cleveland 
that she has in all the cities where she has person- 
ified the principal character of the plot. The inci- 
dentn of the Opera are founded on the popular work 
of Virfir IliijroV, the flc<'ne heinif Inid in tlie Moiin- 
tiiins of ArrNffon, the time t1iR early part of the Six- 
teenth O'nturv. Siunor Miconfeni, as Ernanl, is 
couKi'dfred hy m'ticn as i/nwitnU^, while Snsini, a^ the 
Duke, and Miiiicudi, the Emperor, need only be 
mentioned. 

On Saturday Flotow's delifrhtful and exqnisitely 
comic 0|)cni/ Martha^ will he jrlvon, introducing 
Md'lle. Pauline CanisKA. the charminj; vocalist, who 
has a fre>h voice, full of swe«'tne»«s and sffinpathif. 
Madame Patti Srrako^h. the favorite contralto, will 
ffii^tain the diffirult rof^ c»f " Nancv," and we hsve 
full confidence thsthotli theite ladies will acquit them- 
selves to tiie entire satisfaction of the Cleveland 
public. 

2. Mavaobr 6rau*8 newly imported troupe, 

pasAing over the Eastern cities, made directly for the 

West, and probably commenced their season this 

week in Chicago. The " Irapressario of the West" 

has promnluHted his purposes and his resources 

throutfh the New York Tribune: 

The main design of the ImpreeMrio of the West 
is to establish regular opera seasons in Chicatro, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and JjOuiHville, the entire mu- 
sical term embracing a period of eight months. Hith- 
erto there has been some difficulty in procuring suit- 
able lyric temples in thesis, but Chicago now has an 
elegant one, and the leading capitalists in the other 
cities are devising plans to establiwh Academies of 
Music on a grand scale. • • • • 

What has been done, however, will be realized by 
a survey of the engagements made in Europe and 
•elsewhere. In the first place, to prevent having any 
further trouble on account of unjust and unexpected 
demands through combinations, a chorus of twenty- 
eight males and females was engaired in Turin. They 
were selected with great care, both for their musical 
and vocal ability, and also for their experience and 
their personal appearance. These, with the orches- 
tra, comprising thirty-six efficient musicians, under 
the musical dictatorship of Signor Nuna, will make 
the acces-^orics in every opera abundantly effective. 

The most important engagements made, however, 
are those of the principal artist*, of whom we have a 
correct discription derived from an intellifrent Paris 
correspondent. There are to he four prime </oan«. 
The first of these is Madame Oazzaniga, well known 
here as a dramatic, lyric artiste of great power, and 
who, before our late war.set the musical connoisseurs 
of Philadelphia nearly crazy with enthusiasm. She 
will have Saffb^ by Pacini, revived for her, and will 
also be the heroine in L'Africaine. Her engagement 
is for a limited period, and she will only appear in 
the rdles in which she has been most distinguished. 

Signora Noel Guidi is the next in importance as a 
dramatic artiste. She has l)een recanted recently as 
the ascending mnxical star in Italy, and has there ac- 
quired a fine reputation not only for her remarkable 
ability as an actress, but for combining with her his- 
trionic powers the riches of a fresh, melodious voice, 
cultivated to produce the very best impressions upon 
musical ears. She has had much experience for no 
young a vocalist, and her repertoire is extensive. She 
IS chiefly known in Italy, where she is a great favoi> 
ite, but has appeared very successfully in Rnwia. 

The prima donna next in importance is Signorina 
Buschetti. Although eminent in many roles, she is 
particnlsrly distinguiHhed for her remarkably beauti- 
ful and effective personation or Margherita, in Gou- 
nod's Faust. She was the orieinal of this heroine at 
La Scala, Milan, and at Naples, Genoa, Trieste and 
Rome, her success in the part having caused the 
managers in all the groat cities of Italy to seek her 
services. She has been styled the Empress of the 
Margherittas, because her beautiful face and man* 
ners realize the ideal of Goethe's lovely creation. 
She has a fine voice, under excellent cultivation, and 
has been particularly engaged for the opera of Faus/, 
and to appear as the Page in Vn BaUa in Masdura, 
in which she is very charming. 

The other prima donna is Signora Moreo Cielli, 
recently from Mexico, where she has been very suc- 
cessful, alike with the Imperial Court and the people. 
Her voice is a light soprano of high range. 

There are two contralti. The first of these is Sig- 
nora Casti Polini Rosa, who has what may be deemed 
a phenomenal voice, in consequence of its range and 
depth. She reminds the Europeans of Pasta and 
Brambilla, and is particularly brilliant in Rossini's 
music. The other contralto is remarkable for her 



great personal beauty, but is sure, also, to excite 
great interest by her other qaalities. She has a fine 
voice, and is a verv effective actress. The opinion 
is entertained by tfiose who have seen and heard her 
that she will become one of the greatest favorites 
ever known in the annals of Opera in this country. 

The tenors are three in number. Signor Musaini, 
the first of these, visited this country and Havana in 
1861, and was a valuable member of the Cortesi 
Company. He is a teuore di foi-za, and it is said that 
he haa ripened into one of the most efficient tenors 
in Europe. He is the rival of Tambcrlik, in one res- 
pect. St least. He can uke the Do di petto and bold 
it firmly. He is also a rtry acceptable actor. Anoth- 
er tenor is Signor Anastasi. He is only 26 years of 
ape, posscsaes a fine personal appearance, is graceful 
and CAKv in his manners, and acts with enthusiasm 
and spirit. - He has been very successful in Milan, 
where the critics are not apt to show young artists 
too mruch favor. His repertoire is extensive, and he 
has particularly distinguished himself in I Puritani, 
fM Sonnnmhula, Fautt and 11 Barbiere di Siviglia. 
Signor Lotti, well known in our prineipal cities as 
an airreeable tenor, has also been engaged. 

The baritones of the company are Signor Bran- 
dini and Signor Fellini. Both. of them, it is repre- 
sented, lia\e fine, fresh voices, and are very good 
actor*. 

The bassos are Signor Miller! vnd Signor Pollini, 
together with a basso buffo, Signor Sarti. 

Stoig^fs lonrnal d ^mt. 

BOSTON. NOV. 11, 1865. 

Concerts. 

August Ereissmank and HugoLeokhabd. 
The first soiree of these true and highly appreci- 
ated artists, at Chtcken'ng's rooms, last Saturday 
evening, was very delightful to the f«*w whom the 
rain-flood allowed to be present. Their concprts 
in past years bavo always been among the pleas- 
antpst and purest mtisical occasions ; their names 
being good guaranty that whatever is to be play- 
ed or sung shall be classical and fine and often 
rare in quality. Last year they gave no con- 
certs, so that the announcement now of a new 
series (of five on anccessive Saturdays) was hail- 
ed with double interest. And a perusal of t e 
first programme piqued still more the curiosity to 
hear. There were about half a hall full present— 
not half as many as denred to go — but the lirt e 
audience was of the best kind, such as could fH"> 
at once the beauty of such music as the following: 

1 Sopftts. op. 7 BMthoviD. 

Al)«Kro molto—LaifO— Allegro— Rondo. 

2 Soogs Sohubort. 

a. Der NeQir1«rigtt. — b. Ungodold, 

g «. Gavotte from "Suite Anglalee.'* Beeh. 

b. Nootnriie, op. 87, No. 2 Chopin. 

4 Songs Sehnmann. 

a, WaldeegeeprSch. op 89. No. 8. 

b. MondnATht. op. 89. No. 4. 

r. FrtthlloKeneeht, op. 89, No. 12. 

. a. Sohem, op. 20, Cboplo. 

^ b. Song by Rob. Pram, traneeribed Lint. 

6 Songs Rob. Finns. 

a. Aaf dem Heer, op 88, No. 1. 

b. Llelirben let de, op. 6, No. 2. 
e. lUetloHe Uebe, op. 85, No. 6. 

7 Trio. Pleno, Violin nnd Cello, op 68 Sebnmaan. 

Allegro con fuoco- Scherso—Andente— Fiualo. 

The early Beethoven Sonata in E flat, — one 
which we do not remember to have heard in a 
concert room before, but which is very familiar 
in private — was interpreted genially, in the tt'ue 
spirit, and with fine vital touch and accent b^ 
Mr. Leonhard. It may have been the acci- 
dent of place, that to our ears the fortissimo 
chords aner those soft staccato phrases sounded 
almost too heavy ; hot with that only slight ex- 
ception the rendering of the whole first movement 
was an almost ideal reflection of our feeling of it ; 
all the rest seemed to speak as it were without 
mechanism. So too the Largo ^ broad, rich, deep, 
well mar'Red by the composer *^con gran espres- 
sione" The Minuet and Trio, — or what answers 
therefor, the playful Allegro and the mysterious 
Minor which for a few wonderful moments inter- 
cepts its sunshine, — and the Finale, that most 
gracefully wrought Rondo, with its exquisite re- 
turns into itself, and the stormy episode in the 
middle, were played with all the nicety and dis- 
criminating force that one could wish. The po- 
etic life and unity of the whole long work was 



perfectly preserved, ao that expectation never 
nagged and the remembrance was as of a real 
hour with Beethoven. 

The little Gavotte of Bach chamied by its nai- 
vete and brightneasy the simplicity which is the 
height of art. The Chopin Nocturne was the 
natural after-mood of tenderness. The Seher- 
xo was of another temper and more formidable 
the earliest of the four strong Alights of fancy 
and of passion which Chopin calls by that name, 
it has been the least heard in the concert roonif 
and is certainly a piece to task the player's exe- 
cutive faculty as severely as anything in the mod- 
ern piano repertoire. It is an exciting, a mag- 
nificent work, and the interpreter was folly 
master of it 

The Schumann Trio was new to ns, ^^'^ wa 
should like to hear it again. The Allegro quite 
carries one away^with its /uoco ; it is rich and 
strong. In the Andante there seems som n^i 
very morbid ; the Finale begins well, bat '•' < 
as if the movement went on after its own vi'^i^M- 
was exhausted. Tlie Scherzo, on the other band 
is healthy and felicitons, a gem in its way. The 
Trio lost nothing in the rendering, M. Leonhard be- 
ing ably seconded in the violin and 'cello parts 
by the brothers HENBTand AnousT Sucx, who 
have been studying with excellent result in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Erbissmanv's selection of songs was 
choice as choice conid be, each more charming 
than the last Schubert's ""Der Nettffierig^ (the 
Curious One) was the least striking, though beau- 
tiful, somewhat Mozartish in its style. The well 
known ^^Ungedtdd^ (Impatience) was snng with 
life and feeling. The three Schumann songs are 
of the finest that we know by him : first, the 
mysterious ''whisper of the woods," then, ex- 
quisitely as the reality, the **Moonlight Kight," 
and perhaps still more lovely, the **Night of 
Spring.** We have never heard Mr. Ereissmann 

{)ut more soul and feeling into bis voice, or modu- 
ate it more delicately to the sentiment of what 
be sang, although when he began his tones 
seemed to come out with a little difilculty, which 
he overcame as he warmed to the music Bob- 
ert Franz last, because the best ! The three 
pieces were well contrasted. '*On the Sea" sug- 
gests its own character. *^Liebcken ietdal" (in 
which the lover calls to the little flowers in the 
garden to look round and see what be has seen : 
"Darling is here, is here I " and they, sharing his 
joy, set the air ringing with their musical shoot : 
She is here ! ") is a most charming little conceit, 
and was rendered to the life. (This little song 
has just been published by Ditson with English 
words). *'Raftfo$e Liehe" (Restless Love) is 
Goethe's little poem wonderfully set to muaie, 
with a most happily found accompaniment, which 
as in all the songs, Mr. Leonhard played in per- 
fect understanding with the singer. 

We have not said much of all these interest- 
ing compositions ; nor is it necessary, for fortu- 
nately the programme will be repeated this even- 
ing for the sake of many persons whom the rain 
deprived of the pleasure before. 

TnR Brothbrs Formes. OThe well-known 
basso Carl, with his brothers Thbodorb, for 
some years leading tenor mhusto, or ** heroic ten> 
or.^at the Royal Opera in Berlin,and Wilhelic, 
baritone, from the Opera at Hamburg, announc- 
ed two concerts at the Music Hall for last Mon- 
day and Wednesday eveninga The first came 
ofi^ according to card before a moderately large 
and cordially disposed audience. There was a 
small orchestra, the "Gemiania," under a new- 
ly imported conductor, Herr Bubchel, who 
seemed ac<:ustomed to command and did duty 
well also as accompanist at the piano-forte. They 
played S[>ontini*8 overture to Fernando Cortex^ 
which we were sorry to lose, as Spontini is not 
too well known here ; also a noisy, trashy sailor 
overture by Flotow,"Z>t< Afatrofen^** in which the 
piccolo played boatswain's whistle; and a Ttir- 
nt>r March, from an opera, *' Agnes," by Erebs, 
for a wind-up. The programme contained points 
of interest of a kind too seldom met with in our 
concerts: the great trio of the patriots in '*iyil- 
liam Tell," for instance, — about the grandest 
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thinjT, that and the whole tcene in which it 
stands, which anv Italian opera writer has pro- 
duced. Something from Weber's Euryanthe^ too; 
and above all, a goodly share of Mozart, of whose 
nnrivalled song our concert singers for some time 

East have been strangely shy — ^not a note of 
im in all the Parepa concerts — not a note in the 
whole week's Handel and Haydn Festival 1 

Carl Formes is a hearty Mozart-ian ; he sings 
the J^porello music, and the Figaro music, and 
the Sar astro music StfAr appetttucA, with an unc- 
tion, and the time has been when we have ad- 
mired him greatly in all this. This time he gave 
ns Non piu andrai^ with much of the old life and 
gutto, — but, it pains us not to like Carl Formes' 
singing as we once could. We have very pleas- 
ant associations with his name and with the pic- 
turesque sight of him. He always seemed to us 
to have a streak of genius in him; a rare intelli- 
gence he certainly has ; and his dramatic imper- 
sonations were so characteristic, so artistically 
complete and telling 1 Then too a great voice, 
which is a great voice still, but alas \ not a true 
one; he sang more than ever out. of tune that 
night, and, on a mere concert stage, nothing cov- 
ers that defect. We had hoped much from the 
report that his voice had become quite itself again 
during long rest and treatment in Chicago. Its 
strength and freshness did seem recovered, but 
certainty of pitch and power of suiitaining itself 
were wanting. This made the '^Tell*' trio a piece 
of discord, much as there was to praise in the 
rendering. So too, Schubert's ** Wanderer," 
which also had the fault of being much exag- 
ger«ted in expression. 

Herr Theodore Formes, some dozen years 
j'ounger than Carl, without the lion build, ;nild 
in aspect, sang about as we remember him in 
Berlin (\n such rdles as Raoul, Lohengrin, in 
Dorn's Niehelungen, as well as more classical 
things) : — that is to say, with rather too much 
forcing of tones naturally rich and strong, and 
containing in the rough- ore abundant musical 
material ; for the rest, with intelligence and ef- 
fect. Some of his passages were sweet, and not 
a few were rich ; but generally, it is in strong, de- 
clamatory "heroic" strains that he rings out most 
at home. We were thankful for so interesting a 
piece as the aria from Euryanthe. Of the two 
little German songs, the "Sentinel" (Die Schild- 
wache') by Esser, suited him best, and was given 
in a very genial spirit In the "Tell" trio his 
high tones ranir out well in the climaxes. 

WiLHELM Formes, still younger, more re- 
sembling the dark lion brother, has, like Theodore, 
a modest, quiet, gentlt*manly manner. His bari- 
tone is rich and round and full of marrow, an>1 he 
sings, not with great energy, but simply, with true 
expression, giving real pleasure, especially in the 
soliloquy oi the Count from Mozart*s Figaro^ 
which with its delicious orchestration it was a treat 
for once to hear. He also sani; with Carl the 
duet from Nicolai's "Merrv Wives" between 
"Master Brook" and FalstaJ!, and "The Sailor's 
Salute" bv Fuchs. 

The second concert did not come off ; excuse : 
illness of Theodore Formes. 



Tbb Chickrrtno Piano-Fortes.— In spite of 
the terrible competition Hmon^ the piano mnkerB, 
and the bewildering cUmor which they all make in 
the newspapers, oar old Boston house of Chickering 
ft Sons appear to hold their own, still more thnn 
keeping pace with nil improvements, and still ns ev- 
er at the head. We copy the following item of in- 
telligence with emphatic Amen fo its heading : — 

A DuKETBB SirooiiS — Th« Ia«t Stiit* F&ir of the North- 
w«it hMjost elo*Ml. »nd wtth tt a rrMt triumph for Chick- 
•riDff ft Sont^ new QDriTalled ptaoo-fortM, which have takaa 
thm^ntprtmiumi o?«r ail coinp«'titnrt. 

Michigan Star« Piilr, at Adrian, Mich, 
fint PTemium fi>r Grand Piano*. 
•• •» *' Upright Pianos. 

" •* ♦* Bouarv Plnnofi. 

Iowa Suta Fair, 
first Pramlam for Sami-Grand Pianos. 
•* •* *» 8qoar0 Pianos. 

WlfoonHn 8tau Fair, 
fifst Pnmlam for Grand Pianns 
*» '» ** Upright Pianos. 

IndlNna St^te F«ir. 
HfsKPrsDlom for Grand Pianos 
•* »* •• 8Mni Grand Piano. 

»* »' " Uprlrht PUno 

lUkfnff a tot»l of Un flmt prcffiianii awarded in dltbrant 
Slalss vlthiD tbs short space of two we^ka Every piano ex- 
hibitsd recaiTsd ths first medal, against the strong eonpeti- 



tion of pianos entered by at lenst twenty other makers. 

The M«'»rs. Chickering have now been twnrded flfty-one 
gold and filTer medals. In every cose the first prvmiiun, for 
the best pianos. 

There has just been a Mechanics' Fair here in 
Boston, at which the irstruments of all our Boston 
manufacturers were sobmitted to the roost imparital 
test that could he devised ; with what result will be 
seen hj the followins^ manlj coromnnication which 
appeared in the Trantcript on Wednesday, from 
which it would seem that there were some queer 
doinirs in the publication of awards. Was the result 
of the im parti hI trial too startling^ for some of the 
judges to abide by f We tru«t we shall soon have 
the report of the Committee in fall ; meanwhile hear 
its Chairman : 

» 

Ptaho-Fortb Mkdals. To the Editor of the 
Transcript: The President of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association says, in substance, 
that he believed he was correctly reporting the award 
of the Committee on Musicnl In«!truments, in the list 
of (Told medals, as given to the press hy him. What 
he thinks is of very" little consequence* to the public; 
that is a matter which concerns the Asiociation over 
which he presides ; if the members think his course 
honorable, it is snffident. But there is an aspect of 
the case with which the public have sometbinf^ to do. 
The recent exhihirlon of the Association has drawn 
tofiretber so many thnitsands of people, has preseuted 
so varied and so complete an epitome of the inc<*nui- 
ty, skill and taste of this ercat m*<nufactnrtnir di<(- 
trict, that the judgments of the experts selected lo 
make award* in the various departments are natural- 
ly awaited with an eager interest. Gentkmen who 
are hereafter invited to act as jndjre* will be irlad to 
know whether thev are to sit in impartial Jnd^ment 
and to render verdicts, {vera dicla), or whotlier thev 
are expected merely to rejriPter the pre-deiermined 
awards of partisan mnnaprers. The public, who have 
heretofore looked upon a medal as an honor worthy 
to be contended for, will be (rlad to know whether it 
is bestowed for real preeminence, or whether it is 
wrongfully jriven on account of the fjivoriii^m which 
business connections and social and political influen- 
ces eniionder ; and therefore, Mr. Editor. I venture 
to make puMic a few facts respectin(r the recent Com- 
mittee on Musical Instrnments and its dotnirs ; re- 
f^rettincr very much that the action of the President 
has made this step necessary. 

The Committee consisted oricinally of eiffht 
persons ; but after the first meetinir two new mem- 
bers appeared, one of whom came as a substitute for 
a ^ntlemnn who had resigned . nlthoutrh the substi- 
tute had himself previously declined to serve ; — the 
ninth member never havintr been appointed at any 
refrulnr meetini; of the Board, as I have been in- 
formed. Subsequent events showed plainly enoutrh 
why this irontleman was added to a committee of 
already even more than the ordinary number. 

The examination ot the piano fortes was made in 
a darkened room, the makers' names beinfr pasted 
over, and the instruments shuffled »bout without any 
known order as to position in the hall. The square 
pianos were first tried, fnithfully and patifntly. 
When the choice at last lay between three instru- 
ments, there were two or three votes out of the nine 
for one which we afterwards learned was made by 
Hal let, Davis & Co. The choice then lay between 
the two others, one of which received five votes ; hut 
fioih ofth^se we afterwards found were from the manu- 
factory of Chiikcrintr & Sons. For myself and tha 
majority of the Committee I can say that we had no 
knowledge of the oriL'in of the instruments we were 
decidiuL' npon, and Brown. Jones or Hobin»on would 
have had a cheerful vote if he had deserved it. 
Whether the two uentlemen referred to were equally 
in the dark, I have some doubt. To he minntely cor- 
rect. 1 should state that at the very Inst, when the 
liirht was a trifle stronger, we all reco(;nizcd a square 
piano by fts bliick-walnnt case as beini; from the 
Chickerin^s' — hut not until its merits had been fully 
adrnttted. 

We next tried the semi-<rrand. It was the work 
of a moment, for there was not the least hesitation in 
{riving: the unanimous preference for an instrument 
which subsequently proved to bo a Cbickerinjrs' 
piano. Nor wrre we much lonper in nrrivinj? at a 
similar conclusion as to the full grands : most of the 
time was spent in detcrminini; to which of two in* 
stniments {both by Chickerinjj ft Sons) the first 
prize should be civen. No one voice was raised for 
the competing instrnments. As to the direction of 
the awards, we were thus far harmonious ; and, at 
the meetinj^ which followed Cihe supplementary mem- 
ber not betn^ present), the awards were voted, viz: 
to Chickering & Soni, a(^old medal for the best grand 
and semi-errand, a silver medal for their uprifrht 
pianos. To Hallet, Davis & Co., a silver medal for 
their grand piano, and a second-prize silver medal for 



thi-ir xquare. To Mason & Hamlin a gold 'medal, 
&c., &c. 

The committee had doubts, from the beginninp, 
whether the instructions under which they acted al- 
lowed them to award a pold medal for auy pianoforte; 
but it was thought that precedents enou<:h exi*te«l.for 
such a vote. At a subsequent meeting these dtiuhts 
were somewhat adroitly revived by one of the supple- 
mentary members ; the action of the committee was 
reconsidered and silver me«lals were substituted for 
the gold medals. And upon the paltry pretext that 
the semi-grand of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., was 
entered by them ss a "Parlor Grand." an independent 
award of a silver medal was conceded to them, — al- 
thoush at the original trial the instrument had not a 
single vote. It was remarkable how much new light 
had dawned upon hitherto darkened minds. Not the 
least injiirioo* effect of this vote was to deprive 
Messrs. Geo. M. Guild & Co. of the silver roednl 
which had been ^previously awarded for a parlor 
grand, — really the* only one in the exhibition. 

At this meeting the report was substantially com- 
pleted, and the document was sent the next morning 
to the room of the Executive Committee to receive 
signatures. But there l>eing some confusion as to 
certain brass instrumenrs, and some errors and omis- 
sions as to others, it wms sent fi»r and considoretl 
again. I had declined to sign the report, for the rea- 
son that it was apparent that a portion of the commit- 
tee, not being able to give any first prize to Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co., were determined that the honors 
to others should be aa insignlfii'ant as posMble. I 
signed a strong protest in^^ieMd. and in this was joined 
bv two others. As the matter stood there would 
have been iioajrt'ement ; for two member'* wou'd not 
sign either the report or the prorcst. It is to be re- 
gretted now that eny comr>romiso wa>i made. B«»t 
compromi-e we did. appending to onr report a rn:- 
ommmdnfion to the Executive Committee to give gold 
medali in place «f the silver ones, on© "to Hallet, Da- 
vis & Co.. for the marked impronement in nil the pianO' 
fortes exhibited by them,** The dissenting menihera 
were appeased. They had wrung an award to which 
other pianoforte makers were quite as much entitled. 

Not one of the Committee would have had the 
hardihood to propose "a gold medal to Messra. 
Hallet. Davis & Co., for a very j»nperior Grand Pi- 
ano Forte," — which Mr. Bailey (I give the prefix 
which in hi«» card lie forgot) says he6e//V»v« onr Com- 
mittee awarded. It was qniic enough for us to sign 
what we did. The only possible cover for the con- 
duct of the President is to be found in the sentence 
which I will presently quote. Bemember, Mr. F.di- 
tor, we were recommending tlie sw6«//twf/ow of medals, 
and could not multiply them ; and as it seemed to 
he inevitable in order to come to an agreement that 
Hallet, Davis & Co mu»t have a gold medal, and as 
we could give it for no one instrument — we agreed 
to give it /or the reaaon above italicizt»d, and (to ••ave 
bullion in these dnys of paper money) added. — 
"this last," namely. Hnllct, Davis L Co's gold 
medal, "to take the'idaee of the silver medal award- 
ed for their Grand Piano-Fortes." 

The Executive Committee have an nndonbtcd 
right to award such medn Is as they please; and if 
they had taken the responyiWiliiy and avowed it, there 
would have been no oeca-^iou for any public contio- 
yer«y, — nnly it miu-ht he diffii-uli under Kuch mnnnge- 
ment at future competiiions to procure judges. 

Now, Mr. Editor, did Mr. Bailey believe he made 
a correct abHtract of our awards 1 Can he be juj«ii- 
ficd except by a disreputable qnilihlc ? If he really 
thought so why did he not prittt the report whieh he 
has had «ince the middle of October and for which 
many people have been waiting ? Was he not |»er- 
suaded to wait, that tiie garbled and faUtfied abstract 
mi<:ht fir«t obtain a currency, which it would Hoon be 
difficult to correct? 

But, sir, he has been noir fnlly informed of what 
the Committee intended. He was informed before 
printing by some of his colleagues in ibe govern- 
ment : but, in spite of all. he ha« persis.eH, as I am 
told, in ord'Ming the false inscription fni the gold 
medal in question, and perhaps for scmp i of dupli- 
cate diplomas to blazon the wrong. I c. nnot mince 
epithets in view of this conduct. 

I respectfully a-k, Mr. Editor, w'lat is the real 
value of a medal thus obtained ? 

For the corrcctnes.^ of this statement I appeal 'o 
my colleagnes. Hoping to trouble neither you nor 
the public farther in regard to this controversy, I am. 

Tours truly, F. H. Underwood. 

(Late) Chairman. &c., &c. 

We, as members of the Committee on Musical In. 

strnments, cordially indorse the statements of Mr. 

Underwood. Carl ZBRpAHir, 

Chas. J. Capkn, 
H. Wabb. 
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Paris. At tho Grand Opera UAfncaine still 
reigns, alternating with Tellf Masanielio, &c. Da- 
prez's new opera, " Jeantie D*Arc" was brought to 
porformanco after many delays, but, owing to the 
indisposition of the heroine, broke down in the mid- 
dle, and tho critics abstain from jadgment on the mu- 
sic. A leaf from the Orchestra** correspondence, Oct. 
9, shows the complexion of opera life in Paris : 

At the Italicns wo have had " Crispino " and 
" Don Zephiro " (luring the week. We are to have 
" Lucrexia** for the rcntrrfo of Mdme. Penco and 
M. Fraschini, and the ddhuts of Mdlle. Gross! and 
M. Selva. Among the novelties in preparation are 
Mercadantc's " Lwnora ;" " Don Pucefalo" by Cag- 
noni ; " Simon Bocranegra" by Ver^i ; and perhaps 
(mais est-il possiltiel) ** f^a Forsa del f>extino" At 
the Opera Comiqiio '* Marie** " H&i/d^e" and now 
and then " Iai Dame Blancfte" are the current pie- 
ces, and call for no special mention. The rehearsals 
of " Fior (TAliza " are progressing ; the cast includes 
the names of Mdmcs. Vandcnheuvel-Daprez, Galli- 
Mane, Uevilly, and MM. Achard. Crosti, Potel, &c. 
A new basso, Falchicri, has been engaged. The 
Thdfttre Lyrique gives nothing new at present. M. 
Bosquin, a novice from the Conservatoire, has ap- 
peared, sans debuts, in a small part in the "Fiike En- 
chanUe** which is as suoccssfal as ever. A new the- 
atre, to be called the " Theatre des Fantaisies Paris- 
iennes," is in conrse of erection on the Bonlevard 
des Italians, on the site of the ancient " Concerts des 
Beaux Arts." M. Martinet is the speculator. M. 
Choudens, the apostle of Gounod, to whom we owe 
jn a great measure the world-wide popularity of 
"Faust ** and the now evident success of " La neine 
de Saha" has taken M. Chcrouvrier's " Roi des 
Mines** under his protection ,and the work will not 
only be edited but resumed at the Lyrique in a few 
days. This enterprising publisher has also in hand a 
Mass, or as the composer entitles it, a " Petit Ornto- 
no," by M. Gounod, which is said to contain some 
of the writer's best inspirations. I had almost forgot- 
ten the Opera. " L* Africaine** still draws roonejr, 
and the deadly emanations of the upas-tree are said 
to have something to do with the approach of the 
cholera. " La Maette** was given the night before 
last with Villarct as Masanielio and Mdlle. Eugenie 
Fiocre as FeneUa. The public, " penetrated " by 
the talent of these two artists, applauded them " with 
phrensy." 

— Adelika Patti has been giving concerts at 
Amsterdam, in company with Leopold de Meyer. 
Bottesini and Mile. Castellan, as violinist. 

— M. Pasdkloup, the founder of the Popular 
Classical Concerts in Paris, announces that he has 
discovered sixteen scores of the first symphonies of 
Haydn, not one of which was known in France. He 
reserves the first taste for his concerts. — The said 
Concerts Populaires opened on Sunday- October 22, 
at the Cirque Napoleon, as heretofore. Programme : 
Overture to Oberon ; Symphony No. 4 (first time), 
Haydn ; Canzonetta from a quartet by Mendelssohn, 
by all the strings of the orchestra ; 7th Symphony 
by Beethoven. 

— Leipzig. The Gerwandhaus Concerts, (new se- 
ries of twenty), commenced on the 5th October, 
Reinecke conducting, every thing unchanged, the 
same perfection, same classical style of programme, 
and the same close little hall. At the first concert 
were performed : Beethoven's great Overture, opera 
124 ; air from Elijah^ sung by Mme. Alexandra 
KotschetoflF, of St. Petersburg ; Violin Concerto, 
composed and admirably plajed by Ferd. David ; 
air from Glinka's Russian opera, Russian und Lud- 
tnilla ; Schubert's C-m«jor Symphony. 

^Mr. Ullmaxs still finds the "sensation" busi- 
ness as profitable in Europe as he did in America. 
He has engaged his traveling concert troupe for 
the winter, with Carlotta Patti as the chief attrac- 
tion, and announces the order of his triumphal en- 
tries: Beriin, Munich, Cologne, St. Petersburg, &c., 
some 40 or 50 cities. Here is a list of his troupe 
(according to the Gazette Musicale) : Singers : Car- 
lotta Patti and Dr. Gunz ; dilclamatrice : Mme. Nie- 
mann ; pianists : Messrs. Brassin, Epstein, (of Vi- 
cnna), Jaell, Dreyschock, and Kontski ; t'io//n/srt ; 
Auer, David, Lauterbach, and Vicuxtemps ; vit^on- 



enlists : Piatti and Swert ; contrahassist ; M. Simon ; 
horn: Richard Lcwy (of Vienna); accompanist: 
M. E. J. Franck. 

London. The Royal English Opera season open' 

ed at Covont Garden, Oct. 21, with VAfricaine, the 

English translation by Mr. Charles Kcnncy. Selika, 
Miss Louisa Pyne ; Inez, Mme. Sherrington ; Nelus- 
ko, Mr. Lawrence; Vasco, Mr. Charles Adams. 
Gounod's "Mock Doctor" -was to follow. 

On the same day, Handel's Acis and Galatea was 
performed at the Crystal Palace concert. 

— Hector Berlioz has completed his Autobiog- 
raphy, which is said to bo already printed, 100 copies 
only, for friends ; but he will not have it published 
until after his death; It forms a large octavo of some 
500 pages. 

— Ernst, the violinist, perhaps the greatest since 

Paganini and before Joachim, and perhaps well 

named between those two opposites as uniting both 

the virtuoso and the classical tendency, died on the 

8th of October at Nice, whither he had gone for his 
health. He was bom at Brunn, in Moravia, in 1814; 
had his first musical education in the conservatory of 
Vienna, when Mayseder and Paganini befriended 
him. and afterwards studied in Paris, where he gave 
chamber concerts which won him fame. He is pop- 
ularly known by such pieces as his "Elegie" "Car- 
nival of Venice," &c.; but he has written quartets 
and has figured much in London as a leader in quar- 
tet-playing. 

— Mklodt Defunct. — It is tho custom in Ger- 
many for beggars to take their seats at the corners, 
playmg on instruments, sometimes solo, and some- 
times in parties of two and more, and soliciting char- 
ity. Dreyschock relates the following incident 
specting one of these : "My attention was 
attracted one day by a man who was playing on his 
violin a simple accompaniment, without any melody 
whatever. I stopped and listened ; tum, tum *. turn, 
tum, went the beggar, through one piece, and then, 
after a short interval, commenced the same thing in 
another key, and at the conclusion of this, again in 
still another. "Stop I my friend," said I, "and tell 
mo why it is that you do not play some air instead of 
this mere accompaniment V* "Alas 1 good sir," was 
the reply, "there were two of us, and my companion 
played the melody and I accompanied him. He, 
poor man, died last week, and as I don't know the 
melodies, I am obliged to play as I do." 

The musical copyrights of the London firm of 

Addisou & Lucas were recently sold at auction. The 

Athenceum says : 

" The ' statistics' of the sale are full of curious 
matter for thought, not without eneouragement for 
those who steadily fix their eyes on the fact that 
what is good must, will, and does, nltimatcly assert 
itself as valuable, even though, for a whife, it be 
voxatiously shoved aside and shouldered by trash. 
Thus, while we find two ballads by Linlcy, of no 
earthly value, selling for the sums of £221 and £94 
respectively, we perceive, also, with great satisfaction, 
that six songs by Dr. Bennett went at the raised 
figure of £.324. Again, Mr. Hatton's four-part songs 
brought £446. Then, what revelation is thrown on 
the successes of English operas, successively blazon- 
ed by our contemporaries, by such facts and figures 
as the following ! Mr. Balfe's entire opera, "Blanche 
do Nevers" (full of ballads), was knocked down for 
£65, his "Puritan's Daughter" for £150, his " Ar- 
morer of Nantes" for £124. Compare sums like 
these (recollecting that many an opera has "brought 
itself home" on a single song) with those given for 
the copyrights of two oratorios — works which inevit- 
ably can only be performed at rare intervals. Mr. 
Costa's "Eli" produced £412; his " Naaman," 
£567." 

GusTAVE Satter has received in Germany tho 
cognomen of "the great puffer." It is reported that 
ho has resumed in Germany his old practice of wri- 
ting criticisms about himself, which proved that no* 
body knew or recognised Mr. Setter's eminent genius 
so much as he himself did. This very Satter has 
written an opera, "Olanthe" for which he has also 
written the libretto, as his talented colleague, Rich- 
ard Wagner did before him. Zellner's musical jour- 
nal says about the libretto: "If the music is equal to 
this libretto, then we believe that Goethe's words, 'a 
political song, a disgusting song,' have never been 
better illnstrated." It is well known that Satter, 
when in America, had an engraving of the tlien most- 
famou* piani/;ts made at his own expense, which 
represented himself sitting between Liszt and Thai- 
berg in that "hemicycle." It was then feared that 
he would die of modesty. — Orchestra, 
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Vocal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Spring's come. (Er ist's.) Op. 27, No. 2. 

R. Franx, SO 
FwdbeHj sv«et. The only aimailityliix tblng 
about raeh sougs, ia their brevity; bat In this nnaU 
oompMa,Fmi8 compreiiai at much mnaio at, flowiBg 
from the brains of some compoeers, would cover many 
iwgea. The tersef, by Xdward Mbrlke, eonitieate a 
joyooe outcry at the coming of spring. 
On me tarn thy sparkling lustre. (Weil auf mir.) 

R. Franz, SO 
"The dark eye,*' Is the iakjeet of thlaaiir mndeal 
l»ney. The Ideas axe elfgently expreeMd, both In the 
mutle and the orli^nal word*, to which la added a 
careful transUtion. 
Arise, O Lord. Bass Song. "Naaman," 40 

A very melodlons air, In which Sliaha prays for 
mlxaeolooi help ft>r the poor widow, whose eons the 
hard creditors are about to sell Into bondage. This 
new oratorio by Costa (which Is a very fine one) might 
with propriety be named **£2tjAa," Instead of "iViso- 
man." The Utter name is assumed, probably, to 
avoid too great similarity to "ElijaA.'* 
Bnry me at sunset. Son?. F. Wilder, SO 

A pretty ballad, subject, the death of a soldier. 
Weave garlands for tho brave. Song. D Godfrey, 40 
Another patriotic sonj* to the l^vorlte melody of 
the '^Guard's Walts.*' 
Aged and Grey. Song. L, B, SUxrhweaihtr, SO 

Oh in dreams I see my mother. " " 30 

Two excellent songs, showing the eompoaer^ wtU 
known taste and care In their prepeimtlon. 

Xnttrumental. 

Re-unioa March. (VcrbrUderang's March.) 

jr. Straiiu. SO 
A brilttant affair, which, although a Oermaa pro- 
duction, will do ezeellently well to play In honor of 
the re -uniting of the fkagmenta of **Theee United 
SUtea.** 
Star Spangled Banner. Varied for Organ. 

J. K. Patne, 1.00 
A fine piece of the ^^tensaUon" order, which has 
frequently been played here and In New Tork. 
II Pensereso Waltz. Mrs, E, W. Bnwn, SO 

A very graceful and musical eompodtlon, vhkh 
will not disappoint you. If yon pley It. 
Warrior's Victory. (Kriegors* March.) Strauss, SO 
Very brilliant end powerfal, with the steel-*y ring to 
It, common to Strauss' strongest compodtlona. 
Maiden's Blush, dand Coneert Waltz. 

Seven Octaves, 60 
Although a ^'concert waits," not very dlllleult, 
and Is a good piece Ibr exhibitions. 
Bell March. Mr. F, FoUantbee. SO 

A simple aflklr, but prstty, and good §n those 6<fui- 
fMTs, for whom teachers find It so diiBcult to select 
appropriate muslu. 

Booka. 

JuDAB Maccabeus. An Oratorio by Handel. 

Paper, $1.75 
Cloth, 2.50 
This grand work, which Is to be brought out, the 
prevent month, by the Handel and Haydn Society, Is 
commended to musical societlss for thrir winter^ pzae- 
tice. Strong, bold, and manly, and suited to the 
timee, It is Just the work to use. The choruses are 
published in a separate book, for societies who^do not 
need the whole, but It is much better to have the 
complete oratorio, If yon can. 



Mosio BT MAa— Music Is sent by mail, the expense being 
two eentii for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
atadistence will find the eonveyance a saying of Une and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Booka can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Preient State of Xmio. 

(OoDtiamd from pAf* ISO-) 
(TiMMlatod ftr thii Jonraal ft«m Mmx'i ** Mnaio of tb* 

Id fact, after all, it would be well to attempt at 
least an estimate of the economical results of our 
Art, to find out what it costs in time and money, 
and what it gives in return. One must reckon 
up the lessons now required, every week two or 
three for from four to six years for each learner 
in each particular branch ; also the time spent in 
practice — ^from two to four hours daily ; the time 
devoted to encouraging the pupil to culture, com- 
pensation, entertainment, to concerts, operas, mu- 
sical parties : one must observe how these hours of 
lessons and practice crowd themselves in between 
the indispensable school and working hours, how 
this pressing of one thing upon the heels of an- 
other allows no leisure for any inward, true con- 
ception of Art itself, not to speak of the harmoni- 
ous development of the whole man. The money 
reckoning erery one may make for himself. I 
need only call attention to onefact, that no teach- 
er is so dearly paid^'as the mntic teacher, no in- 
struction is so costly as muncal instruction. 

This again has had for an immediate conse- 
quence, that musical instruction, like every other 
lucrative trade, has drawn a host of practitioners, 
eagerly engaged in winning and in sending out 
new troops of amateurs. He who has no other 
calling and source of income for his son, he who 
knows not how to compass a dowry oif a marriage 
for his daughters, and who thinks them**too good" 
to work with their hands, has them educated for 
music teachers. But where there is no pore, dis- 
interested love for Art, where not the calling for 
Art and the teacher's office, but only the need of 
money and the desire of gain have given the im- 
pulse, there, in the best case, only an estemal 
assiduity and conscientiousness, not in regard to 
the thing itself, but to the assumed duty, can pre- 
vail ; there there is practicing and learning with 
most restless effort, but abstractly and mechani- 
cally ; there teaching goes on early and late, 
with further practice, till the nerves are blunted 
or unstrung, on what the humor aud the fashion 
of the day brings forth. Art becomes mechanical 
— no fault of the victim, but the consequence of 
false position — and it passes mechanically into the 
people. Thus is formed the peculiar class of 
'^connoisseurs" or of so-called ^'musicians" par ex- 
cellence, and of the music-mad '^amateurs,'* who 
run from one concert to another, astist if possible 
at two or three reunions, devour two or three 
symphonies, three or six quartets, two overtures 
to a Fidelio or an IpMgenia at once, and hear 
everything one after another or all in a heap — 
and naturally enough carry away from this hur- 
ried and confused meal nothing but the vague re- 
marks : It ''went quite well ;" this one sang or 
played so, the other so; this composition is "very 
fine," or "did not speak to me," is beautifully 
worked — classical, grotesque, original, tasteful, 
or contains "reminiscences," — and whatever else 



such fertile judgment may let drop. The nobler 
nature of Art shows itself in this, that it slips 
away from impure hands and shrinks from any 
unclean or alien motives. The work of the la- 
borer, the business of the merchant aims at gain 
and is not tainted nor demoralized thereby, al- 
though for even that there is no success in the 
higher sense without a genuine love of the work 
itself. The artist too must live by his labor, that 
is risht and lawful. But gain, for him, must be 
something secondary and incidental, the accident 
of his life's task, not its starting-point and motive, 
else he is no artist, else whatever of artistic power 
he has in him escapes from him, else all his mak- 
ing and his working can be only a dead and not 
a life-kindling thing. And even to the receiver 
Art denies herself, if he be not drawn to her by 
a presentiment of her vital force, by a live, eam- 
nest longing to be filled by her with a new and 
higher spirit ; if he is only tempted that way by 
fashion, only by imagining that it belongs to cul- 
ture, only by the desire of amusement. To him 
she remains a fashionable toy, a sounding tedious 
pastime. 

So we are forced to recognif e, that the present 
time exhibits an unparalleled diffusion of music, 
that our fife is all immersed in this play of the 
waves of tone, all submerged and deafened by 
this most im|)ortunate because the loudest of all 
arts, which drives the neighbors to distraction, 
commands silence in the midst of entertainment, 
and brings society to a stillstand, begs of us and 
grinds to us in the streets, storms us in the garden, 
if possible, with alternate rival troops of a double 
orchestra, and by over-weight and over-speed 
lames and weakens its own effects. 

If finally you wish to know what is the princi- 
pal gist and substance of this deluge of music, ask 
the music publishers and their catalogues what 
music is most purchased ; compare the mass of 
Solfeggios and the years of cultivation of the voice 
with the fruits: a few ^*8angloUarUe** opera pieces 
accidentally brought into fashion by some prima 
donna, bunglingly enough imitated from the copy, 
and some songs of that cheap meadow growth, 
pleasant and characterless as blades of grass, wel- 
come at their first appearance as the first crocuses 
in Spring, and as soon forgotten ;— compare too 
the "exercises in velocity," which consume the 
years of these myriads of piano dilettanti and vir- 
tuosi and aspirants after virtuosity, with the sum 
of real works of Art which come only to the 
scholar's acquaintance, not to speak of artistic 
understanding and interpretation ; — inquire how 
many, besides the few who reach a fair result of 
all their efforts and their sacrifices, after long 
years of assiduous learning presently desist for- 
ever from all active part in Art, or at least from 
all attempt to progress beyond the standpoint of 
the last lesson. Either — you will readily admit 
— some richer and higher result must be won 
through such far prospective exercises, or the 
burden and time-consumption of the preparatory 
exercises must be lessened and be brought into 
some proportion with the small result, if the oo- 



' cupation of oneself with music is to be anything 
else than a wanton waste of time, money and 
nervous energy, if it is to be a blessing to the 
human race. 

(Ooneliuion ntzt time.) 
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Beethoven*! Letten. 

BT FERDINAND HILLRR. 

Dr. Ludwig Nohl, Professor of History and 
JEttthetics, at the University of Munich, has col- 
lected and published a volume of Beethoven's Let' 
ters. Side by side with muoh that is beautiful 
and elevating we find in this volume a perfect 
anthology ofmisires from the life of a great man, 
and we should end by laying down the book with 
a sentiment of moral seediness, if, while we were 
perusing it, the immortal Symphonies, Sonatas, 
and Quartets of the Master did not continunlly 
keep running in our head. The disagreeable 
things a man may suffer as a German, a compof- 
er, a German composer ; as a deaf, sick bachelor, 
as a teacher, as a lover, nay^ more, as a man of 
business, crop up, here and there, in these letters, 
and crop up, too, into our very eyes, so that the 
latter become wet with tears. But we must re- 
flect that Fate is justified when it charges as 
dearly as powible for such genius as that which 
fell to the lot of Beethoven. The highest price 
is always a mere trifle. 

The Editor has divided the Letters into three 
sections,thefirst of which (1788 to 1815) "Le- 
bens Freud und Leid," and the last (1828 to 
1827)'«LebensMUh'und Ende" (the titles sa- 
vour rather of those given to a series of songs^ 
include between them the second ("1815 to 1828), 
which bears the title "Lebena Auf)(aben." Why 
the middle section should be thus called is not 
very plain ; perhaps it is because Beethoven's 
guardianship over iiis nephew agrees with the 
year 1815. It cannot, however, be denied that 
among the "Lebens Aufgaben" (Tasks ot Life) 
in Beethoven's case, was certainly the task of 
writing the C minor Symphony and Fidelio. But 
no matter ! we can only feel thankful to Herr 
Kohl for his industry as a collector, though the 
most important pieces in his collection have long 
been familiar to us. 

It is not difficult to give a short summary of the 
contents of the Letters. A very small number 
indeed consist of letters of a mere frieqdly na^ 
ture — but there is a love-letter sanong them. The 
others are nearly all on business : letters to the 
various publishers of his works; letters and docu- 
ments relating to the guardianship and education 
of his young nephew ; furthermore others of the 
same kind concerning the income settled on him 
by certain princely personages; and, finally, 
snorter letters and notes treating of every possi- 
ble subject— of the production of Fidelio and of 
his squabbles with nis domestics, of dedications 
and medical men, of change of residence and con- 
certs, and — alas ! — very frequently of money, 
money ! A special place must be assigned to the 
will, which has been so often printed. The orig^ 
inal, in possession of the celebrated Ernst, and 
written at Heiligenstadt in 1802, is a sorrowful 
lament, in which the Master gives utterance to 
the most moving grief for the loss of his hearing. 
There is nothing that ever flowed in words from 
Beethoven's pen which can equal the interest 
this Elegy never fluls to inspire, however often it 
is read. 

The book opens with the dedication to the 
Elector, Maximilian Frederick of Cologne ; it is 
printed before the first Pianoforte Sonatas "vsr- 
fertigr ("made") by Beethoven in his twelfth 
year. The editor remarks somewhat naively : '*it 

— -"^—^ - ■~^^- -- - - — — ^ 
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coald scarcely have been drawn up by the boy 
himself, but lias uotwithstandinj; been included 
in the work as forming a cheerful contrast to his 
own sub8(>quent mode of expressinsr himself to- 
wards persons of rank,'* It is certain that never 
in his hfe was Beethoven capable of writ in (f such 
correct Grerman as in this dedication, and still lesff 
could he have ever thou(*ht of such old-fashioned 
bombastic stuff. With regard, however, to "his 
mode of expressing himself towards persons of 
rank," his letter to the King of Prussia (381 of 
the collection) referring to the dedication of the 
Kinth Symphony, is merely couched in that al- 
tered tone naturally required by the lapse of half- 
a-century. His letters also to Count Hatzfeldt, 
to Prince Lichnowsky, to the Countess Kinsky, 
and, moreover, his recently published letters to 
the Arch-Duke Rudolph, prove that Beethoven 
could behave to the great ones of (his earth just 
as other mortals do, who want something from 
thfm, or owe them something. That he was as 
little able to restrain his violent temper in his in- 
tercourse with princes as in his dealings with do- 
mestics is quite another thing. 

The IpUers to his youthful friends, male and fe- 
male, Wegeler and von Breuning (already 
made known to us by Wegeler) are far from nu- 
merous — but they produce a pleasing impression 
when they first appear in the year 1 79S and final- 
ly a few weeks previous to the master's death in 

1827. As Beethoven himself confessed, he must 
have committed many a wrong against these two 
friends of bis, but the deep and cordial attach- 
ment he preserves for them, despite everything, 
af)ter all their separations both mental and actual, 
touches us the more, because we fancy we can 
perceive in it the love, which was never extin- 
guished, for his Rhenish home, and his grateful 
reminiscences of the first years of his voutb. 
Beethoven's relations with Ries and the letters 
addressed to the latter are, likewise, already 
known. People have sometimes felt inclined to 
blame Ries for the rather unfriendly tone that 
now and then peeps forth in his MUtheilungen. 
But it must be confessed, that, if Beethoven as- 
tisted Ries at the outset in Vienna, and granted 
him the distinction of calling himself his pupil, 
Ries, up to the very last, displayed the most self- 
sacrificing alacrity in doing whatever lay in his 

{lower to serve his master. From the very first 
etter, in which Ries is ordered to correct parts 
(1801), up to the last which is given, of the year 

1828, the pupil is always employed on the mas- 
ter's business, procuring commissions for work, 
obtaining payment, as well as undertaking per- 
formances with restless obligingness and assiduity. 
For this, a few friendly observations concerning 
his compositions are now and then graciously 
vouchsaled him, but the Master never gets as far 
as to dedicate, as he frequently hinted that he 
would, a'work to Ries's wife. It is quite right, 
but still a fact to which we must direct particular 
attention, that Beethoven required hvery great 
deal from his friends — there appears to be a cer- 
tain heroic and also domineering egotism in the 
disposition of great, and also, sometimes, of little, 
geniuses. 

There is, moreover, a series of notes to a first- 
rate dilettante, Zmeskall von Domanowecz, run- 
ning through the whole time of Beethoven's stay 
in Vienna. The good man has to do all sorts of 
things, and is always humorously treated. The 
humor in the plaster's letters, and in some musi- 
cal jokes of his, affords, however, no idea of that 
which gushes forth in bis compositions. They 
are exceedingly cheap specimens of wit, which 
may have been pleasant enough at the moment 
they were thought <^ and uttered, but which are 
ill-calculated to bear immortality. It is for this 
Tery reason, probably, that they are the more 
characteristic. 

Thb is, perhaps, the place to mention the nu- 
merous notes addressed to Schindler. It is true 
that Schindler was, tfxpro/eMO, **rami de Beetho- 
ven,'* but, in reality, nothing more than a facto- 
tum graciously patronised l)y the latter. The 
meet varied commissions of every kind are con- 
descendingly entrusted to him,* while now and 
then he is read a lesson to the tune of: *' Where 
if yoor judgment t Where it always is," etc. 



That Beethoven in the course ot years exhibit.^ 
a kind of thankful partiality towards this indefat- 
igable man, though he sometimes speaks in Heav- 
en knows what terms of him, is a lact which we 
will as little deny as that the immortal **ami'* en- 
joyed the privilege of gaining a deep insight into 
Beethoven's material circumstances and condi- 
tion. Did he do any more ? In a letter to the 
Rev. Herr Amende^ whom Beethoven appears 
really to have loved, we read the following words, 
which, though it is true iney are not applied to 
Schindler, are highly characteristic : ^*I look upon 
him and ^ as mere instruments, on which, 

when it pleases me, I play ; I value them accord- 
ing to what they do for me." This is, at least, 
very frank. 

From friendship to love is but one step— /«# 
extremes se touchent. The letter written on two 
successive days to the Countess Giulietta Guic- 
ciardi is here given, we are informed by the Edi- 
tor, "with diplomatic exactness" — with extreme 
exactness let us hope. It concludes with fhe 
wonls : **£ver thine, ever mine, ever each oth- 
ers," • as a postscript, and contains the everlast- 
ing **joy Heaven-loud, but sorrowful as death" of 
all lovers, though, it is true, not couched in Ger- 
man that Goethe would have written. A year 
after all these **evers," the said Countess Guic- 
ciardi was the wife of Count Gallenberg. Beet- 
hoven dedicated to her the celebratecT C sharp 
minor Sonata — ^**quasi fantasia." 

"God, how Hove you" are the words, also, at 
the conclusion of the last of the three letters com- 
municated by Bcttina herself, to whom they were 
addressed. Their genuineness has been greatly 
doubted — Herr Nohl is of opinion that, after the 
publication of Beethoven's other letters, such 
doubts are no longer possible. I confess, with all 
humility, that their linguistic form is a complete 
riddle for me. His short intercourse with Bettina 
must have exerted an extraordinary efiect upon 
Beethoven, as far as language was concerned, 
and that effect must have been at work while he 
was writing to her, but for those few moments 
only. As regards the contents, that is often queer 
enough. **Your approbation is dearer to me 
than aught else on earth," says Beethoven to Bet- 
tina. Further on we read: "when two such per* 
sons as I and Goethe come together." It might 
at least be : Goethe and I ! The oft-cited story, 
however, to the effect that Beethoven, as he was 
taking a walk with Goethe in Tdplitz, frayed 
himself a passage, "with his arms folded and hit 
hat upon his head, through the thickest throng of 
the Imperial family" and, "to his great amuse- 
ment, sees Goethe, with his hat off, standing and 
bowing deeply on one side** — this rhodomontade, 
I say, has enjoyed too much honor, when people 
wanted to regard it as a proof Beethoven's re- 
publican feeling and Goethe's servile nature,! for, 
at the same moment, Beethoven boasts that: 
"Duke Rudolph took his hat off to me, the Em- 
press bowed first — these high personages know 
me :" a fact to which he evidently, therefore, at- 
taches no small value. Can we now believe it 
true that he afterwards: ^'rapped Goethe (the 
great Goethe, his Excellency Herr von Goethe, 
Minister of State, and then sixty-two) aver the 
knttckles, and reproached him with his sins, eepec- 
tally those against Bettina T* Perhaps we can, 
worse luck. But what do we not pardon in a 
Beethoven — and a Bettina ? 

(To be OontlniMd). 

• *'evng Mus" {tie), in th« original. 

t On it> being subeeqaently proved In court that, despite 
the Yen in hit name, Beethoven did not belong to a noble 
ikmily, he eaid : *'The burffber «hou1d be erparated from the 
hlgherman, and I hare fitllen beneath him." 



Heinrich Wilhelm Enut 

tFiom the Nnte BtrNner Musik-Zeitmtg.) 

Heinrich Wilhclra Ernst, "the pale faced" violin- 
ist, one of the mo«t brilliant virtuosos of the most 
brilliant concert-epoch, died at Nice, on the Sth of 
October. He was bom in the year 1814, and at an 
early age exhibited extraordinary ulent. His father 
took him to Bohm, the then very celebrated profes- 
sor of the Conservatory, Vienna. Bohm. an amia- 
ble man, full of enthufllasm for his art, soon per- 
ceived how great a future was In store for the boy, 
and acknowledged that, though the latter might learn 



music from him, he was already nearly his equal in 
practical skill. Ernst made a professional tour, and 
ended by settling in Paris, where he remained some 
years. He then commenced, without fixing his quar- 
ters anywhere, his travels, which were terminated 
only by his continuallv increasing attacks of illness. 
His most brilliant period began in 1840. Beriot was 
then in Vienna, achieving a tremendous success with 
his endless "airs vari^,''^ and his **tremolo" on the 
theme fi-om Beethoven (out of the Kreutzer Sonata), 
when Ernst appeared, played the "Otello Fantasia," 
the "Elegie," and the "Camaval de Venise," and 
with these compositions excited among the Viennese 
a degree of eninnsiasm that spread £sr beyond the 
limits of the monarchy. His journey resembled a 
series of triumphs, bringing in pecuniary profit as 
well as fame. Ernst, who possessed a thoroughly 

food heart, did not save, and, on one occasion, sacn- 
ced a very large sum to preserve finom ruin a person 
nearly connected with him. When he was near forty, 
a diminution in his power and likewise in his success 
became apparent. The "Caroaval de Venise" which 
he still played, had lost a great deal of its attracdon, 
and, in addition to this, Ernst's execution became 
more and more uncertain, his tone more and more 
ellemioate ; seldom did the old fire, the pristine ener- 
gy, burst forth, though, when it did, he was incom- 
parable — a spring of deep, fervid feeling gushed forth 
with his tones, and profound was the emotion of 
those who listened to them. When past forty, he 
married Mile. Siona Levy, a French, and not, as 
most of the papers have announced, an English lady 
Young and talented, Madame Ernst still entertained 
the idea of devoting herself to the suge ; at least as 
late as 1853, she gave a dramatic performance at 
Braden, reciting several scenes and poems k la Rachd, 
Ernst, who kept growing worse (he was then sufibr- 
ing from gout, which eventually turned to paralysis 
of the spinal marrow i, was a great deal in JLondon, 
where he played frequentiv in ouartets as no one had 
played before him ; but be, also, paid visits to the 
other towns of Eneland, and was always well re- 
ceived. At length his remaining strength fiiiled. his 
violin was dumb— and this severed the nerve of his 
life, for, had his pecuniaiy circumstances been better, 
he would inevitably have perished of grief; Death 
released him. 

Ernst was a truly inspired artist, a man of kindly 
disposition, rather passive than enereetic, more sah- 
ject to an impression than able to rule it, but full of 
ffood nature, and a stranger to intrigue and envy. 
Few men understood as he did how to repair a wrong 
committed. If he had hurt anyone's omoiir propre, 
he seized every opportunity of proving how much he 
himself snffeired. A younger generation is now 
growing up, for whom £mst's personal character is 
a thing of the Past, a generation that finds saiisfae- 
tian only in publicity and in great celebrity. Conld 
one of the younger men belongine to it have seen 
Ernst in his good days, he might have learned that 
there is in the disposition of a man a something for 
the absence of which nothing can compensate, a 
something which still supports the true artist long 
af^er the sayings and doings of the world have ceased 
to exist for him. 

[from the AthenMum.] 

The long agony— for to such did the last years of 
Hert Ernst's life amount — is at last over. His career 
of suffering closed at Nice on the Sth of this month. 
This is one of the cases in which departure can only 
be welcomed as relief. His long-protracted bodily 
pain had been long known to be past the power of 
medicine to alleviate ; and it is to be feared that the 
princely munificence with which the artist dispersed 
the gains made by him during his career of public 
exhibition, left him to face sickness in its most de- 
pressing form, under narrow circumstances. It may 
be added, however, that the active kindness of those 
to whom his admirable qualities had endeared him 
failed him not to the last. 

A more amiable man never breathed than Ernst ; 
nor one of a better heart, a finer intelligence, and a 
more generous and nnenvying nature. A certain 
languor of temperament, approaching to indolence, 
and of late vears aggraratea by illness, prevented 
him from doing full justice to his powers, either as 
a creative musician or a member of society ; but his 
friends will recollect him not merely by his nobility 
of nature, incapable of intrigue, iealoosy and suspi- 
cion, but also by his quick and delicate sense of 
humor. As an artist he cannot be overrated aqiong 
the violinists. 

At the moment of writing we are without any 
biographical data to tell us under whom Ernst, bom 
in 1814, at Brunn, in Moravia, acquired his mas- 
tery over his instrument, — a mastery, however, ac- 
companied by a singular drawback, which was prob- 
ably organic, ^not a defect arising from incomplete 
study. During his entire career, Ernst was always 
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more or leM liable to plaj oat of tunc ; in this resem- 
bling the matest singer of modem times. Pasta, 
who coald not, OTen by her indefatigable industry 
and indomitable will, control her tendenCT to imper- 
fect intonation. In his best days, Ernst^s tone was 
rich and grandiose, with a touch in it of that vibrato- 
ry Italian quality, characterizing Paganini and the 
players of the Sontbem school, as distinguished 
inrni the more solid — ^perhaps leas ezpressiTO— coun- 
trymen and followers of Spohr. If we mistake not 
(but the facts tf fall back npon, we repeat, are singu- 
larly meagre), Ernst made himself a hearing, even in 
the teeth of the frenetic success which attended Paga- 
nini : and this, in some degree, by meeting the won- 
derful Genoese viriuo9o on his own ground. Less 
perfect in his polish, less unimpeachable in the dia- 
mond lustre and clearness of his tone, than Do Beriot, 
Ernst had as much elegance as that exquisite violin- 
ist, with greater depth of fteling. Less audaciously 
inrentive and extravagant than Paganini, he was 
sounder in taste, and, in his music, with no lack of 
fantasy, more scientific in construction. He wrote 
for his instrument too sparingly, owing to the placid 
carelessness of his nature, or which mention has 
been made, but the great concert pieces will stand. 
Theotfe^of his unfinished Concerto in F sharp mi- 
nor, of an almost insurmountable technical difficulty, 
is based on those clear, impassioned and noble phra- 
ses, and conducted with a thorough science which 
entire it permanence in the repertorr of violinists of 
the very highest class. Probably there is no move- 
ment of its length which has lasted so long, and, had 
so deservedly wide a currency as his EUgie, Of 
Ernst's stringed Quartets, and h^s grand violin stud- 
ies, we were speaking only the other day. 

The secret, nowever of Ernst's success, whether as 
a composer or a virtuoto, lay in his expressive power 
and accent. There has been nothing to exceed these 
as exhibited by him in his best days. The passion 
was cfrried to the utmost point, but "never torn to 
tatters," — the freest use of tempo ntbato permitted, 
but alwavs within the limits of the most just regula- 
tion. This is an excellence granted to fow, measured 
abandonment (if such a term may be employed) be- 
ing one of the rarest graces in Art. Those who have 
exhibited it in perfection could almost be counted off 
on the ten fingers. Ernst possessed it in the highest 
degree. We recall certain of his cadentae (one es- 
pecially, to Meyerbeer's graceful, varied air in E 
mafor), certain readings (as those of Beethoven's 
Second Bainroouffsky Quartet, and of the Cavatina 
in his posthumous Quartet in B maior ; of Mendels- 
sohn's Quartet in E minor, and the adagio of his 
posthumous Quintet), which "stand out,'f after their 
Kind, as distinct and superior as anything to be cited 
in our not too long list of flrst-class musiod treasures. 
There is none of the exaggeration which the death 
of a great man is too apt to awake in the above 
praiee. As an example of certain of the very high- 
est qualities which can be combined in a musical poet 
and interpreter, Ernst must always be rated, if not 
the first, among the first. 



Beport of the Xutieal Committee 

At th« Tteth bhlbltion of th« Mbm. CharitebU Mtebaiilo 

Assoelattoii. 

The Committee on Piano-fortes and other Musical 
Instruments would respectfully report that the fol- 
lowing articles have been examined by them, vis. : 

1154. Violin, guitar, and banjo, I. H. Arey, Bos- 
eawen, N. H. 

1265. One piano, Hacelton Bros., Boston. 

1811. Organ Pipes, Samuel Pierre, Reading. 

1371. One violin, John White, Boston. 

1378. Piano-forte action, C. C. Ryder, Boston. 

1382. Carved piano-forte, Paul, Humphrey & Co., 
Boston. 

1461. Four violins, Daniel Dunbar, Boston. 

1535. CabinetK>rgans, Mason & Hamlin, Boston. 

1540. Twelve pianos, Chickering & 8ons, Boston. 

1547. Three pianos, Geo. M. Guild & Co., Boston. 

1563. Two piano-fortes, Parkinson & Sons. 

1578.. Nine piano-fortes, Ballet, Davis & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

1590. Two piano-fortes, O. A. Miller & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

1604. Piano fortes, McPhail & Co., Boston. 

1614. Pedal-piano, J. W. Brackett, Boston. 

1661. Piano-forte, Wm. B. Bradbury, New York. 

1675. Pianino, J. W. Brackett, Boston. 
51. Two prs. Cymbals, Carl Lehnert, Boston. 
51. One B-flat and one E-fiat Comet, B. F. 
Bichafdson, Boston. 

66. Musical Instruments, £. 0. Wright & Co., 
Boston. 

288. Case mnslcal instruments, Henry Lehnert, 
Boston. 

Your Committee foel deeply sensible of the deli- 



cate nature of the duty they have undertaken to per- 
form. If it were the oVdinary case of the inspection 
of ingenious mechanism or rare workmsnship, it 
would be comparatively easy to decide upon compe- 
ting claims ; but the construction of mu«ical instru- 
ments requires not only mechanical skill, but knowl- 
edge of acoustics, appreciation of muRical quality of 
tone, ami the adaptation of all the parts to the pro- 
duction of artistic effects. 

Without disparaging any purely mechanical labor, 
or setting up any undue claims for this branch of art, 
jrour committee think it would be difficult to name 
any department of industry for which is requisite so 
much pains in selection of material, such experience 
and judgment in construction, such delicate percep- 
tion of musical tone, in fine such thorough union of 
mechanical skill and SMtheric taste as is employed in 
the manufacture of musi?al instruments. 

Your committee are satisfied that there has been in 
no branch of mechanical industry a mora steady and 
rapid progress. The power and scope of the piano- 
forte, Its resonance, the ease and rapiditv of its action, 
and delicacy of touch, have constantly improved, 
until it may safely be assumed that the most indiffer- 
ent maker surpasses in many respects the efforts of 
the roost celebrated names of a quarter of a century 
ago. One change in the scsJe of those of recent date, 
however, is, in one respect, of questionable benefit. 
We refer to the mode or adjusting the strings at dif- 
ferent angles of tension, popularly known as the 
"over-strung" scales. Incres[8ed power is undoubt- 
edly gained m this way, but at the cost of all even- 
ness of tone ; in passine fh>m one group of strings to 
the next, the points of intersection are readily detect- 
ed by the most ordinary ear, and tlie transition is as 
unpleasant as the breaks between the registers of an 
uncultivated voice. 

Your committee, being fully aware that it has been 
common among interestiid people to depreciate the 
value of honorary awards by allogins that they are 
obtained by favoritism, or that committees commence 
their examinations under tlie influence of invincible 
prejudice, determined to anticipate such criticism by 

S'ving an unquestionable guaranty of feimess. 
Bfore making any examination of the competing 
piano-fortes, they requested the management to cover 
the names on the front, to arrange the instruments 
without method, and to leave only a dim light in the 
exhibition room. This order was strictly carried out, 
and your committee made their examination in a 
darkened room without the possibility of knowing 
the makers of the instruments they were deciding 
upon. Whatever may be the worth of the judgment 
which they now give to Ae management, it is ceruin 
that it was made without any prompting of interest, 
prejudice or bias. 

The committee recommend the following awards : 

To Messrs. Chickering & Sons for the best Grand 
Piano-forte, the first Silver Medal. To the same for 
a fine Semi-Grand, a Silver Medal. 

To Messrs. Hnllett, Davis & Co., for a very supe- 
rior Grand Piano-forte, the second Silver Medal To 
the same for a fine Small Grand a Silver Medal. 

To Messrs. Chickering & Sons for their upright 
Piano-fortes, a Silver Medal. 

To the same for the best Square Piano-forte, the 
first Silver Medal. 

To Messrs. Hallett, Davis & Co., for a very excel- 
lent Square Piano-forte, the second Silver Medal. 

To Messrs. George M. Guild & Co., for a Square 
Piano,' a Bronze Medal. 

To Messrs. A. M. McPhail ft Co., for a Square 
l^ano-forte, a Bronze Medal . 

To G. A. Miller & Co., for a Square PiaD0-forte» a 
Bronze Medal. 

To J. W. BrackeU, for his Pedal Piano-forte for 
Organ practice, a Diploma. 

To Hazelton Brothers, for Square Piano, a Diplo- 
ma. 

To Paul, Humphrey ft Co., for Square Piano, a 
Diploma. 

To Parkinson ft Sons, for Square Piano, a Diplo- 
ma. 

To W. B. Bradbury, for Square Piano, a Diplo- 
ma. 

To the United Piano-forte Makers, for Square 
Piano, a Diploma. 

The instruments made bv Messrs. Chickering and 
Sons your committee consider as being very remark- 
able for their excellence, even when compared with 
the exhibitions of former years. 

Their Grand Piano-fortes are eminently satisfacto- 
ry, so perfect indeed that it may be diflicult for a long 
time to make any decided improvement either in 
evennessofscale,Drilliancy, fullness and flnencv of 
tone, elasticity of touch, ease and prom|)tness of ac- 
tion, or in the special singing quality which so many 
modem compositions require. 

Your committee especially designate No. 28065 as 



having, in their iadcment, the sweetest tone, and as 
being the mOKt deRiralile instrument for the drawing 
room ; tiiev also mention No. 28050 as a Piano-forte 
of extraonlinary power, with a richness and pungen- 
cy of tone and decision of action that would be very 
effective in the concert room. 

The upright Pinno-fortcs of Messrs. Chickering ft 
Sons, when the inherent difficulties of construction 
are considered, are even more praiseworthy. The 
improvement in these iUAtrnmenu is marked. The 
"jangle" as well as the metallic jar, which haunted 
them of old, has disappeared, and they "damp" al- 
most as promptly as their great rivals. In quality of 
tone they are delightful, and they will undoubteidty 
come more into favor, especially with those who have 
not room for the larger instruments. The one espec- 
ially commended by the Committee is No 28821. 

Two Square Piano-fortes of Messrs. Chickering ft 
Sons at first about equnlly divided the judgment of 
your Committee, vis : Nos. 28298 and 28340. The 
preference was finslly given to the first named for 
superior richness of tone, while the latter was allowed 
to be more fiuent and more brilliant. 

The Grand Piano-fortes of Messrs. Hallett, Davis 
& Co., have mnny very admirable featurrs ; they have 
a great body of tone and are specially commended for 
their fine touch and their beautiful singing quality. 

The Sqnare Piano of the same makers. No. 12790, 
was verv much admired. It has great fullness, depth 
and mellowness of tone, and in certain grare stvles 
of music would probably be unexcelled by any simi- 
lar instrument on exhibition. 

In the department of reed instruments there was but 
one entry — the Cabinet Organs of Messrs. Mason ft 
Hamlin, and the Committee, in consideration of the 
valashle improvements known as the "Automatic 
Swell" and the "Combination Register," as well as 
of the excellence of tone and beautiful workmanship 
displaved in these instruments, recommend Uie award 
of a silver medal. 

The Committee further recommend an award — 

To Messrs. £. G. Wright ft Co., for a full set of 
Brass Instruments of superior tone and workmanship, 
the first silver medal. 

To Henry Lehnert for smaller Brass Instruments, 
and for improved Alto Horn, the second silver medal. 

To Carl Lehnert, for fine toned Cymbals, a diplo- 
ma. 

To B. F. Richardson, for Silver Comet, a bronse 
medal. 

To Samuel Pieroe, for beautifully made Oigtn 
Pipes, a bronze medal. 

To John White, for a Yiolin, a diploma. 

To Messrs. E. 0. Wright ft Co., for newly invent- 
ed Book-Rack, a diploma. 

To Edward L. Batch, for specimens of Musical 
Typography, a diploma. 

The Committee would remark that most of the vio- 
lins were so completely out of order that they could 
form no judgment concerning them. 

F. H. UvDSRwooD, E. L. Holbroox, 

Oro. W. HiBsis, 
Wm. H. Goodwiw, 
Carl Zbbrahx. 



Cbas. J. Capbn, 
Stbphbv R. Ci^pp, 
Gbo. J. Wbbb, 
H. Warb, 



The Committee after having made the forMoing 
award guided by a construction of the rules which in 
the opinion of many of their number allowed no 
proper recognition of the merits of the instruments, 
and no adequate award for improvements, desire to 
express to the Government of the Association their 
opinion that the highest honor is much more appro- 

Eriate for such a magnificent Grand Piano-forte as 
as been named for the first prize. They venture to 
suggest that at future exhibitions the rules may be 
rooidified so as to allow greater freedom to Commit* 
tees on Musical Instruments ; and that the results of 
so many years of experience, the products of so much 
skill and taste, be not put on the same plane with 
purely mechanical works such as every household 
contains. And as the principles of justice as to 
awards are of no day or time, thev respectfully urge 
that the Executive Committee will consider the mat- 
ter at the present Exhibition, and they would request 
the Government to grant a Gold Medal for the best 
Grand Pfano-forte to Messrs. Chickering ft Sons, in- 
stead of the first Silver Medal awardwl :— -a Gold 
Medal to Messrs. Mason ft Hamlin for their Cabinet 
Organs, in place of the Silver Medal;— «nd a Gold 
MMal to Messrs. Hallett, Davis ft Co., for the mark- 
ed improvement in all the Piano-fortes exhibited by 
them, — this last to take the place of the Silver Medal 
awarded for their Grand Piano-fortes. 



F. H. Undbrwood, 
Chas. J. Capbb, 
H. Warb, 
Gbo. W. Habbib, 
£. L. Holbbook, 



Wm. H. Goodwib, 
Gbo. J. Wbbb, 
Stbphbk R. Clabp, 

CaBL ZBBBAHir. 
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IQusirul Corresponbenre. 

Among the Alps. — Rbcollectiows of Muaio 

IN Drbsdbn. 

Montrbuz.Lakb or Genbta, Oct. 1865. — Sad- 
ly pressed for time before leaving Dresden, as well as 
dorinK the constant travel and moving about which 
has been my pleasant lot for the last month or six 
weeks, I should have found it next to impossible to 
fulfil my duties as correspondent, had I even had 
material for writing. But while revelling in Nature's 
choicest beauties, \he lovely Swiss lakes, the glories 
ofthe Bernese Oberland, Chamouny, with its stu- 
pendous surroundings, ending off with this calm, 
peaceful East shore of beauteous Lake Leman, it has 
not been my good fortune to hear a note of music 
worth recording. One exception, indeed, was made, 
by a little incident which was refreshing enough to 
me, though hardly of general interest, except to show 
what we may hear in Europe quite unexpectedly. 
You may judge how delightful it was, after a ten or 
twelve hours pedestrian excursion from Interlaken, 
to sit quietly in the parlor of the hotel at evening, lis* 
tening to the very superior rendering, by an amateur 
young lady from Vienna, of compositions by Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and last but 
not least, of a Sonata (I forget which, but a diflScnU 
one) and the 32 Variations of Beethoven ,amf a// m'M- 
out notes t To my infinite regret, unsvoidable cir- 
cumstances prevented my hearing the Freiburg or- 
gan, of which I had hoped to give yon a glowing 
account. It was a great disappointment, but I trust 
the time may yet come when I can make up for my 

lOM. 

Meanwhile, not to leave yon too long without some 
intellieence,! cannot do better than tell yon something 
about the state of music in Dresden, as I intended to 
do before I left that place, and as fiir as I can judee 
of it fW>m my own experience. The opera is, on the 
whole, very good, though some of the principal sing- 
ers are not as young as they might be. The veteran 
among them is Tichatacrbk, who, though between 
50 and 60 years old, has still a wonderful voice. In 
his prime the latter was considered one of the most 
beauttfiil tenors in the world, and I well remember 
the deep impression it made upon even my childish 
mind, when I first heard him, years ago. He has 
used his voice well, and now, though of course it has 
lost much of its sweetness and freshness, it is still 
very powerfiil, true, clear and flexible. He still fills 
the hero parts, and is able to sing any role he ever 
sang. His acting, which was always stiff and awk- 
ward, haa not improved, and the want of grace and 
ease, which youthfbl freshness and manly vigor could 
make one overlook, becomes too conspicuous tn a 
roan of his age. Far better preserved is Mittbr- 
wuBZBB, who is, indeed, considerably younger. His 
voice is truly superb ; so powerfol, so rich and ex- 
pressive! His acting, too, is fanltless, so that it is a 
real delight to hear and see him. He throws himself 
thoroughly into every part he acts, and, although of 
too stout and massive a frame for beauty, he looks 
his parts as well as he acts them. Since the sad loss 
of ScHNOSB TON Cabolsfbld, whom, to my great 
regret, I never heard, and who was as true an artist 
and as great a singer as Mittorwurzer, no other tenor 
had been appointed in his place, and various individ- 
uals were starring on trial. I have not heard wheth- 
er the matter has since been decided. Of the other 
male sitigers no one deserves particular mention. 
The prima donnas are Mme. Burdb-Nbt and Mme. 
Jannbr-Kball. The former is also veiging on the 
superannuated, but her voice is still very beautifol, 
and her singing and acting extremely fine. Her ex- 
terior, however, which can never be other than unpre- 
possessing, is rendered so very much so by advancing 
years, that in some roles, where she represents lovely 
young girls, the effoct is truly ridiculous. Just the 



opposite is Mad. Janner-Krall, a most charming little 
creature, full of youthful freshness, archness, and 
sparkling naivet^. Her stock of roles is, of course, 
entirely different from that of Mad. Burde-Ney ; she 
sings chiefly the lighter parts, although she occasion- 
ally undertakes more serious ones, and with much 
success. Her voice is an exquisite, clear, rich, high 
soprano, very fiexible, and thoroughly at her com- 
mand. A third singer, said to be of merit in bravu. 
ra parts, is Friulein Habniscr, whom, however, I 
never happened to hear. 

The choruses are excellent, and the orchestra under 
the direction of Krbbs and Rxetz, is, as any musical 
person knows, justly celebrated for its superiority. I 
was much disappointed that no concert was given by 
this royal orchestra while I remained in Dresden, but 
it was not the season for any of their regular concerts, 
and there « as probably no occasion for an extra one. 
I heard, however, the T^onnAchiser Overture from them 
as I have nether heard it before. The repertoire of the 
opera is very varied, and there are about three repre- 
sentations a week, alternating with those of the dra- 
ma. During the two months I spent in Dresden, the 
repertoire comprised the following operas : Tannh3»- 
ser^ Huguenots, Don Juant Fiddio, Gounod's Fautt, 
Dinorah, Rcbert U Diable, "Daughter of the Regi- 
ment," Lueia, IVomtore, Sonnamhufa, Spontini's Fer- 
nando Corteg, Marschner's "Templar and Jewess," 
etc. I was much interested in hearing' the two last 
mentioned, as both were new to me, and I had never 
heard atiything by Spontini, and only an overture or 
two by Marschner. Both were very eflfective, and 
were put upon the stage brilliantly. Tichatschek as 
Cortes, Janner-Krall as Amazili, the Mexican maiden, 
and Mitterwnrzer as the Mexiean chie^, Telaseo, 
were all excellent. The music is gorgeous ; no oth- 
er word so well expresses its quality. Marx, in his 
Musical Recollections, denotes a couple of very in- 
teresting chapters to Spontini. Among other anec- 
dotes he tells one of Zelter, who, afler hearing one of 
Spontini's operas, spoke of the tattoo as "gentle mu- 
sic." Marx adds: "Poor unfortunate ; he had not 
heard any of Meyerbeer's music I" and we might add 
Wagner's 1 I had always heard of Spontini's music 
as exceedingly noisy, but, probably because I was fo- 
miliar with Meyerbeer and Wagner, it did not strike 
me particularly so, and I was far more impressed by 
its richness of coloring, and its fulness of instrumen- 
tation. It is certainly original too, as well as vigor- 
ous, and totally different in character from all the 
modem Italian music. But on the other hand it is 
not so full of flowing melodies as the latter, and 
would not perhaps be as pleasing to ears that are 
tickled by them. Still I should consider it quite a 
safe experiment for a manager to bring out Cortez in 
America ; I am sure it would prove quite as attractive 
if not more so, than many operas which are produced 
there. 

The same might be said of Marschner's Templar 
and JeweBM, which I found exceedingly attractive and 
full of fine effects. As the title indicates, the plot is 
taken from "Ivanhoe," quite well worked up, and 
cannot fail to interest every one to whom that pearl 
of romances is dear and familiar, and to whom is it 
not 1 Tichatscheck, to be sure, was a sadly unpoet- 
ic represenutive of the "Desdichado," an incongmi* 
ty to which even his fine voicejcould hardly reconcile 
one. This too, is the case with Burde-Ney, whose 
faded exterior cruelly marred all the romantic ideas 
one had ever formed of the beautifiil Rebecca; but if 
these characters rather put illusion to sleep, it was 
wakened again by Mitterwnrzer, who looked and 
acted the proud and passionate Brian de Bois Guil- 
bert to perfection. I have never seen a finer repre- 
sentation of any character, and if I add to this hi 
excellent rendering of the really fine music, you can 
imaisine, that I enjoy a rare artistic treat. The opera 
is full of fine melodies, the choruses and other con- 
certed pieces are splendidly worked up, and the mu- 



sic of the whole abounds in flfeshness and vigor, and 
is by no means devoid of originality. The mise^n- 
9cAi€, too, can be made very effective ; the scene of 
the ordeal, for instance, with all the templars asaem- 
bled, in the uniform of their order, etc., is very pic- 
turesque, as are, indeed, all the requisite costumes. 
Though the romantic element preponderates, the 
comic is not foigotten, and Friar Toak and Wamba 
have their place in the array of fkmillar character! 
which appear, while the Black Knight and Locksley 
are by no means forgotten. 

As I mentioned above, the season at which w« 
were in Dresden was unfkvorable for hearing superi- 
or concert music, though there was not a day in the 
week when one could not attend a cheap concert at 
one of the many gardens in the charming environs of 
the city, or on Brfthl's Terrace, so incomparable fbr 
its lovely situatk>n. At many of these concerts ona 
could hear the best of music, symphoolef, overtures, 
etc., very well played, though Dresden can boast of 
no orchestra like Liebig's, with the exeeptfon, of 
course, of the royal chapel. The choir of the Catho- 
lic church, too, though so celebrated, cannot, in my 
opinion, be compared to the Domehor In Beriin ; the 
masses performed are seldom of any musical worth, 
and they are sung in a careless, hurried, mechanical 
manner, the voices often being overpowered by the 
organ and orchestra, so that the earnest mosio-lover 
can really derive but little pleasure and satisfsetion 
from hesdng them. But I must c^ose ; my next will, 
if nothing unforeseen occurs, be from Italy, when I 
shall have a flood of new impressions to reeSrd, in 
music as in everything else. x. 



NbwTobk, Not. 31.— The first Philharmonio 
concert of this season took place on the fourth of No- 
vember. Here is the programme : 

BympbMiT. No. 4, Op. 190, in D Miner. . . .R. Sehiraiami. 
EoDusa, (frooi luryaatlM, **Unl«r bitthradm IfaiiM- 

Uamtn," 0. M. Ton Wtbw. 

SifBor Lottt. 
Goaeerto potth. In 0, Ibr Pkno and Orohtstea (iist 

tlm«) Muaut. 

J Allcaro. 9 Adsfio. 8 Rosde. 
* (GadMisM by KMkbrtaaar). 
Mr.B.B. Mllb. 

Ibmppa, PoVmt BympbooiqM. (tnt Usm), V. VmA, 

BomaBsafram Pen fltbitlaB, "Diwrto In Swim," 

Boniastd. 



Sifoor Lotti. 



Itndt 1b C rharp minor ...Chopin. 

Tarsntollo, No. 1 8. B. MUls. 

. Mr 8. B, MUls. 
Orortnro, "Leonora." No. 8, In Bwthovaa. 

Schumann's lovely Symphony in D* minor was r^ 
ceived by the public with enthusiasm. It is gratify- 
ing to see how Schumann's genios has gradually 
made its way here ; and every year adds new admir- 
als to the large circle that already appreciates his 
works. 

There are many opinions regarding Lisst's sym- 
phonic poem, *'Mazeppa." While some place It 
above a Beethoven Symphony, others would gladly 
banish it from our concert programmes. "We do not 
regard this work as a composition which it is worth 
while to fight for or against ; it is a gathering togeth- 
er of those material means which our time so abun- 
dantly presents, often artistically and intelligently 
used by the composer. But take it all together. It is 
a coarse tone-picture, and we are rejoiced, when, hav- 
ing rushed with Mazeppa on the wild hone over hill 
and valley and wood and steppe, we find ourselves 
at home among the Tartars, and follow InstUy along 
to the interesting march. 

Beethoven's Leonora overture, we need hardly say, 
never fails to ereate a deep impression. 

We were a little surprised to find Mills, who has 
grown up among the most tremendous difficulties of 
modem piano-forte technics, appearing as an inter- 
preter of a Moxart Concerto. And he had to bear 
not a few reproaches from those who are greedy for 
novelty, and who possess short memories in artistic 
affairs. We were delighted with the choice, the per^ 
formance, and work, especially the very beaotifal 
Adagio, The Motardan eophony haa Its own difB- 
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enlty ; It is decorated with pamnget and ornament 
that most be given freely, porely, with flniBh and 
cteameM ; it is filled np with harmonic details, which 
most be brought ont without pretention. The or- 
chestral accompaniment sounded finely, and under 
Bbbomaitm'b careful direction all its beauties had full 
justice done them. Herr Lorn was hoarse, and did 
not appear ; so the Toeal part of the programme was 
nnll and void. 

On the eleventh of November, Thsodorb Thom- 
as's first Symphony Soir^ took place. Here is the 
programme : 

Sjmphonj, No. 4, Op. 60 B flat m^Jor Bf«thot«B. 

Bmm, CaTEttiia and Aria, **0 pthtnu da Baal,*'( Propbat). 

Mejarbatt. 
Mmt. riauy-UtteB. 

Allflgro da Ooaeert, Op. 46 ....Chopin. 

Mr. Wm. Haaon. 

lfaa0ppa(Q7BphOQioPoaaB) Ital. 

Aria, '^D maima,** Lot I>raffODf da Yltlan, MaiUart 

Mma. Flanry-Urban. 

Imitation to tba Danes Wab«. 

Anangtd tn Orohcstia by Barlioi. 

Beethoven's Symphony was very finely played by 
the orchestra (60 performers) on this occasion, and 
greatly enjoyed by the public, as also was the case 
with Berlioz's genial instrumentation of Weber's "In- 
Titation to the dance." Mme. Flbdrt-Ubbah, the 
songstress of the occasion, has a good voice, but not 
much school. Her means were insufficient for the 
first air she executed, but the second was a less am 
bitious choice. Mr. Masow played a seldom heard 
work of Chopin, which deserves greater popularity in 
the concert room. This interesting soirde gave gener- 
al satisfaction. 

A new violin player, Jbhtn Pbumb, nephew of 
the distinguished virtnoso and composer for the vio- 
lin, Francois Pmme, gave a concert here on the eigh- 
teenth. Mr. Pmme's playing in a great measure be- 
longs to De Beriot's school. He unites great tech- 
nical dexterity to a pure and elegant tone in eanta- 
tnU movements, which swells to a fine breadth when 
necessary. We were especially pleased with his exe- 
cution of Ernst's "Elegy" and Frame's '*Melancolie," 
in both of which he displayed fine phrasing.and broad, 
intelligent expression, while we admired the ease of 
his bowing ; and his uncommon facility had full op- 
po-tunity for display in the inevitable virtuoso show 
pieces, a fantastic Scheno of Bazzini, a Fantaisie by 
LeonanI on the "Austrian Hymn," and the "Cami- 
▼al of Venice." Would that the artist had a little 
sesthetic repose of personal manner I If we look at 
him while he plays, we imagine that the simplest pas- 
sage must cost him immense pains to produce, and 
when real difficulties are in question, it seems as if 
his whole body was continually on the point of flying 
away with his bow. At the same time we do not 
doubt but that Mr. Pmme is moved by genuine feel- 
ing when enticing such artistic tones from his violin, 
and such is the impression he makes on all who hear 
him ; lie deserves to meet with remarkable success 
here. This artist was a«iisted by the pianist, Mills, 
who, in Liszt's fine"Racoczy March," played with 
great fire and execution, and in a Fautt fsntasie of 
his own — somewhat tedious, and thankless for an au- 
dience, although cleverly put together— displayed his 
eminent technical ability. Miss Zblda Habrison, 
elHe of Mrs. Seguin, fsaid the bills')and Mr. Wbbkb, 
pupil of Mr. Rivardo (ditto), also assisted. Whether 
^ve or pupil was the more distingue we will not de- 
cide. Lahcblot. 

A Kbw Opbba Houbb. 

Battox, O., Not. S. — It will, no doubt, be inter- 
esting to many of your readers — as an evidence of 
musical progress — to know that Dayton is soon to 
have a new opera house, and one, too, equal in all 
respects to anything of the same extent in the coun- 
try. 

The size Of the building is 100 x 126 feet, fronting 
on Main and Firat Streets, with a height of 100 feet. 
The audience room is about 90 fiMt square, with a 



ceiling 49 feet to the base of the dome. The stage is 
36 by 84 fiset, with the usual proscenium boxes, lob- 
bies, &c. It will have seats for 1800 in balcony, par- 
qaette and dress circle. The usual gallery has been 
dispensed with, to the great beauty of the house, and 
the comfort of the audience. The lobbies, aisles, &c., 
are large and spacious, and there will be no difficulty 
in finding room for 2500 persons on grand occasions. 

Opening out from the main entrance hall, is a large 
waiting, or promenade room, where conversation and 
flirting can be carried on without disturbing the au- 
dience. This is a feature that must prove very at- 
tractive, especially to that large class who frequent 
the opera for any other reason than their fondness for 
music. 

The green room and dressing rooms are ample and 
conveniently located, with private entrances to each. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find anywhere a bef 
ter arranged opera house than this. 

The foot lights of the stage are sunk below the 
floor and covered with glass — so that those pleasant 
little afTaira of bnming up ballet girls will probably 
never be witnessed in our opera house. The main 
body of the house is lighted by some 32 larire ground 
glass globes inserted in the ceiling, above which, and 
o course out of sight, are placed parabolic refloctora, 
like the head-lights of locomotive engines, flooding 
the whole apartment with a soft and beautiful light 
This is a great improvement on the old bracket, or 
side light arrangement — as no gas flames are visible, 
though the whole will be as light as day. The effect 
on the audience will be very beautiful. 

The ceiling, dome, &c., are exquisitely frescoed by 
that excellent artint, Signor Pedretti of Cincinnati, 
who has acquitted himself with great credit,and shown 
himself, what his friends long knew him to be, not 
only a thorough master of his art, but a designer of 
much skill and taste. 

For all this temple of beauty and art, the citizens 
of Dayton,and the musical world at large, are indebt- 
ed to the liberality and public spirit of one Arm — 
Messrs. J. M. Turner & Bro.^-who have built it o*" 
their own free will and accord, and as an investment, 
which it is to be hoped may prove amply remunera- 
tive. Its cost will be about a quarter of a million of 
dollars. 

The exterior of the building is yery harmonious* 
Its general style is Romanesque, with a mansard 
roof, with cornice of very handwme proportions. The 
principal front, on Main Street, is of Ohio river sand- 
stone, the most beautiful building material, all things 
considered, in the United States. The front on 1st 
St. is of brick, with Ohio river stone dressing. The 
entrance is on this side through a fine Moorish areh 
and doorway. 

The first story is devoted to Mercury, being divid- 
ed into five spacious and elegant store rooms, which, 
no doubt, will prove the best paying part of the in- 
vestment. But all above belongs to the mnses. 

No definite arrangements have been made for the 
inauguration of this bouse. It will be completed 
about the middle of next month, and it is not unlike- 
ly that Forrest may play a short engagement about 
the holidays. It is said that he has expressed a. de- 
sire to do so, as he made his "first appearance on any 
stage," in an old two story brick, erected in 1832, In 
the opposite corner from the Opera House. Musical 
people would regret this. So beautiful a specimen of 
art, should be first introduced to the public with mu- 
sic and song. 

Lest some of your readers might not know where 
Dattob is. it may be well to add, that it is the county 
seat of Montgomery Co., 60 miles north of Cincin- 
nati at the confinenoe of the Great Miami and Mad 
rivers. Standing as it does in the midst of the Mi. 
ami valley — the best agricultural region for its extent 
in the world, it is not strange, that it is one of the 
finest inland cities in the West. It has about 30.000 
inhabitants, the majority of whom are "well to do, 
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and all, with scarce an exception, comfortable, good 
liven. It is no exaggeration to say that there are 
fewer needy people in Dayton than in any city of its 
size on the continent Such a thing as a beggar is 
seldom seen In her streets. 

Though in the midst of so fine an agricultural dis- 
trict, the principal business of Dayton is manufactur- 
ing. Her establishments of that kind are eqnal to 
any in the West except those of Pittsbui^gh and Cin- 
a nnatt. a. q. z. 

Chicago, Not. 17.— The event of the last ten 
days has been the debut of Orau's Opera Company— 
a company, with but two or three exceptions, ma:ie 
up entirely of singers new to Americv — ^and we are 
glad to say that it has achieved in most respects a 
complete success. 

We confess to hare been somewhat disappointed 
as regards chorus and orchestra, after reading Mr. 
Grau's announcement, but they have both improved 
since the first night. 

As regards the principal artists, they hare already 
created a very fiivorahle impression, almost, if not 
quire, eqnal to that made by Maretzek's Company 
last Spring. 

The opera selecte<^ for the opening night was, of 
course (!), // Irooatcre. It had a strong cast, but 
was sung with little spirit, owing probably to It being 
the first appearance of the company. Since then the 
followinir operas have been given in their order: 
Faust, Emani, Lucia, TravicUa, Favorita and Mar' 
tha, 

NoxL-GuiDi made her debut in Thnxitore and has 
since appeared in Emani and Lucia. She makes a 
fine appearance on the stage, possessing a good fiirure 
and striking features. Her voice is a pure, rich so- 
prano of good register. Her lower and upper notes 
are especially rich , her mezzo roice not being as good. 
Her delivery is easy and artistic, and she evinces also 
groat dramatic power. Her reception here has been 
most favorable and we predict for her a gratifying 
success in this country. 

Mad. BoscRBTTi has appeared in Faust, Tramata, 
and Martha, She has a clear and sympathetic 
voice, her lower notes being her best. In the deliv- 
ery of her upper notes, the effect of straining her 
▼oice is produced. Boschetti gives as the German 
conception of Maiguerite, she having studied the part 
under Gounod ; but, while rendering due praise both 
to her singing and acting, we cannot forget the charm 
ing Miss Kellogg in tliis, her greatest part. Boi^chet- 
ti appeared to better advantage in Tratiata and 
Martha, in both of which she sang and acted with 
mnch taste and feeling. She has already proved her- 
self a superior artist. 

Mme. Gazzanioa made her debut before a 
crowded house in La Trsanata. We can see but lit- 
tle difference in the singer of to-day and of eight years 
ago. Except that she has grown fuller and more 
embonpoint, she is the same great artist At the first 
she was rather cold, but in the last act she warmed 
up and displayed fully her great dramatic and artistic 
power. We hope that Mr. Gran will let as bear her 
often. 

The two contralti of the troape are Signoru 
CASH-PoLLiiri and Oloa Oloihi. The former, 
though she has only sung once, in the JVorafore, 
showed herself a great artist both in dramatic and 
vocal power. Her roioe is a rich contralto of great 
power and expression. Olga Olgini has a pAite tg- 
ure and face of much beauty. She possesses a sweet 
and very musical voice. Her delivery is easy and 
graceful. She gives promise of becoming a great 
singer, being quite young. 

Signor Mubiani, the leading tenor, has fhlly sbs- 

tained the reputation which preceded him. He is 
the best fenore rtbusto we have had for a long time, 
superior, we think, in many respects to Maszoleni. 
Uis voice is a powerful one and of very good tone. 
In the Trovatore ne prodaoed a great sansation by the 
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introdaction of the high chest C or ti2 cfe poiirine, 
which was brilliantly given. He made the best im- 
pression however by his Emani and Edgnrdo in 
Lucia, which were saperb, absolutely the best we have 
ever had. He will prove a formidable rival to Max- 
soleni in New York in the Spring. 

SifHior Anabtasi, tenore di grazia, is a very ac- 
ceptable artist. He has a sweet though not fall voice. 
His delivery is good and his dramatic power consid- 
erable. 
Herr Lotti, who is already a favorite here, achieved 
a complete triamph on Fridny night in Martha. He 
has improved wonderfully both in strength of voice 
and dramatic power. We donbt if there is a sweeter 
tenor voice on the stage. If he continues lo improve 
as he has done he will become a first-class artist. 

Sit^nnrx Feluni and Orlandini are the bari- 
tones. ^ Fellini is a fine singer, havinfr a powerful and 
rich voice. Orlandini has suuk in Tromtore, Emani 
and Favorifa, but in all these his singing has been 
marred by hoirsenees, so that he has not appeared at 
his best. His voice is a very (rood one, though rather 
guttural at times. Neither of the barytones is quite 
equni to Bellini. 

The Bassi are Signors Millbbi, Pollini and 
Brandini. 

The first has appeared in Emani, Lncia, and Fa- 
vorita. With the exception of Formes in his best 
days, and Hermanns, he is the best basso we have 
haJd. He has a powerful and very pleasing voice and 
sings with great energy and has complete control 
over his voice. He is entitled to a first rank also as 
a dramatic artist, his Don Silva being the best we 
have ever seen. Brandini and Pollini have appeared 
only once ; the former as Mephistopheles, the latter 
as Plunkett. Both have cultivated voices, but we 
should think hardly powerful enough. We hope, 
however, that they may improve on acquaintance. 

On the whole, Mr. Grau has given us a first-class 
troupe, though it might be improved in some respects, 
especially in the female chorus which is poor. The 
orchestra also needs toning down. However, we 
must not complain, but thank Mr. Grau for fulfilling 
his promises as he has. 

Next week Gaxzaniga appears in Lurrezia Borgia 
and Sajffb, L*Elisir d'Amore in which Mif^s Simons 
will appear, is also announced. Ciiicaoo. 

Jtoigljf s lournal of Pnsir. 

BOSTON. NOV. 25. 1865. 

Oratorio— Judas XaccabeBns. 

The revival by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of this noble Oratorio, once so popular 
here, and still more ofUn sung in Germany and 
England than any of Handel's works except 
Israel and the Messiah^ was a happy thought. 
We had almost said a timely thought : but it 
would have been more so at almost any period 
of our four years of war, — especially during the 
earlier phases of the great life-struggle of the na- 
tion, when we could all have song quite earnestly 
that chorus : 

And grant a leadvr bold and brave. 
If not to Qonquer, born to save ! 

But the memories of the war are still so near 
to us, its patriotic fears and hopes and resolutions, 
its deeds of heroism and its triumphs, that no 
texts to which great music could be set could 
more ensure its appeal to all our hearts than these, 
to which Handel wrote bis patriotic, his heroic 
Oratorio par excellence. This was the very music 
which we wanted to "fire the Northern heart," to 
keep up hope and courage and the nobler inspi- 
rations through the war. But even now it speaks 
to sympathies and memories exceedingly well 
prepared ; it passes in review before us, in great 
forms of Art, in a resounding dialect of immor- 
tality, all the tremendous experience of those 
years. Music generalizes whatever historical 
theme it touches, nnd so brings home to our times 
and to us its comment, or rather its spiritual in- 
side history of a heroic, liberty-defending period 
away back among the Maccabees. 



We often wondered during the war, and often 
hinted thereof in these columns, that the Handel 
and Haydn Society, so active in keeping up our 
spirits and not letting the great ideals fade from 
us, if great music could do anything — and verily 
it could — did not revive Judcut Maccahceus. Well, 
we are thankful to have it now. We think it is 
at any time one of the most interesting of the ora- 
torios — musically, we mean. It is so now partic- 
ularly. There is a freshness about this music 
which tells with what whole-heartedness it was 
composed. It is full of happy inspirations. The 
choruses, all illustrating a few great simple texts : 
national grief and shame under defeat and oppres- 
sion, heroic resolution to reconquer liberty, then 
victory and rejoicing, all of course tempered with 
religious fervor, succeed each other with a mark- 
ed, surprising individuality, all of them beautiful 
or inspiriting, several of them truly great. There 
are few lovelier or sublimer choruses anywhere 
than **Tune your harps.''which comes in so richly 
on the dominant seventh chord, taking the word 
out of the mouth of the solo singer, and flooding 
all with its great, broad, swelling and melodious 
flow of harmony. It seems very simple, but it is 
a masterpiece of art, and its climaxes, especially 
the last and greatest, where the trebles grow up 
to the high A and hold it out, are irresistible. 
Then for a chorus of lament4ition what more 
deeply impressive than the very opening, afler 
the instrumental overture, **Mourn, ye afflicted 
children ?" It is much in the same great mood, 
though altogether another thing in art, as Beet^ 
hovcn's funeral march. And the next one (which 
we were sorry to find omitted) : '*For Sion lam- 
entation make, with words that weep," &c. We 
can hardly help comparing it too with something 
very diflferent, the Lacrymosa in Mozart's Requi- 
em, which certainly is greater ; but this has some 
similar climaxes, and has by a kindred instinct 
chosen the same broad 12-8 measure. The spir- 
ited, emphatic Fugue **And grant a leader," fol- 
lows the prayer with a re-assuring energy of pur- 
pose, like *^Aide (oi, ei le del Caidera !" And then 
the trumpet-like "We come in bright array," 
simple and short, has the very flash of helmets 
and the ring of martial order, and willing, valiant 
hearts leap out in every phrase ; musically it is 
not very much, but it is just enough, so timely I 
"Hear us, O Lord," with its thick-set imitations 
("resolved on conquest or a glorious fall") is a 
grand chorus, the most difficult perhaps of any, 
which lost much of its force in this performance 
by being very much abridged. Grandest of all 
is the chorus opening the second part : "Fall'n 
is the foe;" the vigorous figures of the instrumen- 
tal introduction are most graphic, painting the 
battle with a few bold strokes, which seem, how- 
ever, all-pervading. The opening vocal phrases 
are startling in the energy of their announce- 
ment ; two more marked and characteristic mu- 
sical phrases than those on "Fallen is the foe" and 
"So fall thy foes," could not have been invented 
for their purpose. The first tones of the second 
of these phrases, which contain the pith thereof, 
are then expanded into a figurative fugue theme 
("Where warlike Judas wields his righteous 
sword"), which is worked up so as to complicate 
the harmonious confusion, and still make tke ex- 
citing scene more vivid, now mingling with the 

two original phrases ("Fallen is the foe " &c.), 
and now pausing to listen, while the word fallen 
is whispered in low tones widely separated, the 
accompaniments measuring the time with pulsing | 



chords ; — if perfectly done, it must be heard with 
breathless interest. 

Another very striking chorus, in which the 
word seems eagerly caught up and passed all 
along the line, is : "We never, never will bow 
down," the vocal masses being all consolidated 
afler a while upon a Choral, which still sings on 
in one part of the harmony, while the others 
clothe it with figurative counterpoint. Also the 
Solo and Chorus : "Sing unto God." "See the 
conquering hero comes" is too familiar to require 
remark : how many heroes, and would-be heroes, 
successful candidates, &c., it has ushered in ! But 
it has just that familiarity, always fresh too, of a 
spontaneous, obvious thought that only comes to 
genius, and yet it seems as if it might come to all. 
And then it is served up so skilfully, being first 
sung in two-part chorus of fresh virgin voices, 
then taken up in full force by the whole, then 
borne away, an imitative echo of it, by the instru- 
ments in a march. Equally obvious and simple, 
but rather homely withal, and lacking dignity, 
(or is it because its phrases have been plagiarized 
in so many Yankee psalm-book anthems?) is 
"Hail Judea, happy land !" We have named more 
choruses than we intended, and yet not all that 
really deserve mention. Few if any of the cho- 
ruses in Judas are so elaborate, so vast in their 
conception as the great ones of Israel and the 
Messiah \ they are mostly short; but they are 
singularly felicitous, effective, individual; they 
have the charm of bappy bits; each tellt the 
story ; it was genial, large-hearted, human Han- 
del reading the history by quick imaginative 
flashes, and telling it off-hand in that lofly, learn- 
ed, yet palpable and graphic language which had 
become the easiest vernacular to him. 

But you are waiting to hear how these choruses 
were sung on Saturday night. We may say, on 
the whole, quite successfully, considering the 
short preparation (for it is twelve years since it 
was last sung here, and the singers came to a task 
practically new). There is room for improve- 
ment, but it was sung with a will, some of the 
choruses very effectively, as "Tune your harps," 
the "Conquering Hero," &c. The numbers were 
large, we should think about 400 voices ; but the 
Contralti seemed comparatively weak. Mr. Zer- 
RAHN had certainly conducted the rehearsal i tn 
as good purpose as the time allowed. The or- 
chestra was eflective, too, (sometimes too heavy), 
and had, (yes, Advertiser!) had "bassoons!" 
What would Handel think of the necessity of 
BO mentioning the presence of an instrument 
which be could use by the dozen in his day ? The 
Great Organ, played by Mr. Lang, made some 
of the great choruses loom like distant mountains 
in rare states of atmosphere ; but afler all we 
wonder if it would not be better to use it more 
sparingly, allowing something more of distance 
and horizon, and not marching all the grandeurs 
right up to our very feet ; let the larger length 
of the blue chain lie off, in undulating diminuendo, 
so that we can look at it and feel the beauty of 
the outline softened and enriched by shadows 
and by atmospheric influence. 

We come now to the solo parts. Here lay the 

weak side of the performance, although it was not 

all weak by any means. But the most important 

part, that of the hero Judas, demands a great 

tenor ; one who has heard Sims Reeves ring out 
"Sound an alarm," will hardly be so unreasona- 
ble as to expect the like of that very often, but a 
nearer approach to it than seems to lie within the 
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power of Mr. John Farley may fairly enough 
be asked for. It is true, allowance must be made 
for tbe strange accident ot bis copy, from wbicb 
be studied bis part, not bapponing to contain tbis 
song. But bis treatment of tbe music altogetber, 
tbougb be gave us some sweet passages and show- 
ed artistic feeling, was inadequate. £sp«»cially 
bad was bis rendering of recitative, accenting, di- 
viding, timing every pbrase in tbe same uniform, 
stilted, dragging way, tbat took tbe life out of it ; 
and depend upon it, Ilandel's recitative bere is 
good. Nor could be "call forth powers" to cope 
with such a task as tbe air, full of roulades, wbicb 
has those words for its theme. The gentleman 
to whom tbe secondary tenor pieces were intrust- 
ed has a pleasant, clear voice in tbe main, but we 
could not bear at all bis lower notes ; bis style 
was creditible. Mr. Rudolph8en, tbe basso, 
was tbe most complete and satisfying of tbe solo- 
ists. His music, as usual, was well studied and 
conceived, his voice still gains in musical sub- 
stance and in flexibility, and be has learned tbe 
art of rendering tbe long rovlade passages more 
agreeably, reconciling our modern feeling to 
them, than almost any singer we have bad for 
years. "Tbe Lord worketh wonders" was a fine 
instance ; while, in another style, "Arm, arm, ye 
brave," with its preceding recitative : "I feel the 
Deity within/' was well up to tbe mark. 

Miss Houston does not seem to us to have im- 
proved for some time in her general singing. She is 
earnest and has inspirations, that set now and then a 
passage in a fine hright light ; her voice is clear, 
musical and flexible, bat withont that reassuring 
firmness which the hearer would fain feel at every 
point. Moreover, at limes the rhythmical sense, or 
what we may call the mental metronome, appears 
bewildered, as in some of the phrases of the roost im- 
portant and original of the soprano airs, "From 
Mighty Kings," which in the main, however, was 
rendered quite acceptably. We did not quite recog- 
nize the spirit of the quaintly beautiful air, "Pious 
orgies." A more beautiful one, "Wise men flat- 
tering" was omitted. It was a pleasure to hear again 
the rich contralto of Miss Annie Cart, which, blend- 
ed with Miss Houston's, has lefk the lovely duets 
about "Liberty" and "Peace" among the pleasant- 
est memories of the evening. 

We are glad to learn that the Society design to 
perform Judvu again (on the Saturday evening before 
Christmas) with Mme. Parbpa in the principal so- 
prano parts, and if possible, with a more eflident 
hero. The 3/ewiaA will be given, also, on the San- 
day evening, under the same rare auspices. 



Messrs. Krbtssmann and LsoNnARD repeated 
the programme of their first Soirtfe on the evening o 
the 1 1th inst., with a much larger audience, and the 
occasion was even more delightful than before. The 
only change made in the list of pieces, was the substi- 
tution by the singer of Schubert's " Am Meer" and 
" AufenthaJi" for the two songs by that composer 
which ho sang the first time. The third concert had 
to be postponed on account of the illness of Mr. 
Kreissmann, and unfortunately must stand postponed 
for yet another week, — we hope not longer. 

The Great Groan will be played this noon by 
Mr. Whiting ; and to morrow (Sanday) evening 
offers the rare opportunity of hearing Mr. J. K. 
Paine, and getting more acquainted with old Bach. 

Music IN THIS Number.— Continuation of 
Mendelssohn's Gratorio " St. Paul," which was be- 
gun in our last number, and will go on by similar 
instu)ments until our subscribers have it complete. 
The " Creation" came to an end in the number be- 



fore the last, leaving a few pages to be otherwise 
filled. We oxve an apology for the mutilated form 
(without the prelude,) in which the little Song by 
Franz got in without the Editor's knowledge. 

" Piano-Forte Medals" Again. — We print to- 
day in full the Report of the Committee on Musical 
Instruments, at the late Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Mechanic Association. It has attached to it 
a supplementary Report, signed by the same Com- 
mittee, which IS somewhat at variance with the first. 
Read by the lijrht of Mr. Underwood's undisputed 
hittorjf of the two Report^, and of the unfortunate 
way in which both main Report and Supplement 
were allowed to modify the impartial and impersonal 
(unanimous) re-iult of the trial of the Pianos insti- 
tuted by the judges, it 'Sets at rest a question about 
which parties have waxed warm. 

Mme. Louise Abel, a pianist of refined taste and 
an excellent interpreter of classical music, has re- 
turned to this country after several years spent abroad, 
partly in her old home at Stuttgart, and partly In con- 
cert tours, in which she has won the approbation of the 
highest German and French critics. She gave a con- 
cert last week in New York, in which she played 
worksof Chopin, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and oth- 
ers, in a style rt greatly pleased the better class of 
music-lovers. The admirable concerts which Mme. 
Abel gave some years a(ro in Boston are not forgot- 
ten by the few (unfortunately) who chanced to hear 
her, and we trust she will not forget Boston in her 
artistic ministrations now that she has chosen the New 
World after another trial of the Gld. 

Ernbt Perabo. This gifted young pianist and 
musician, who left this country some six years ago, 
a boy of extraordinary promise, to seek both his gen- 
eral and his musical education in Germany, is now 
probably on his way home, if he has not already ar- 
rived. We have read what honors he has borne off 
at the Conservatory in Leipzig, both as performer and 
composer. 

It will interest a large circle of our readers, and 
particularly those gentlemen of Boston and New 
York, who have subscribed the means of keeping him 
so long abroad, to read a portion of a letter addressed 
(quite unsolicited) to Mr. Scharfenberg of New 
York, under whose eaniest and wise management that 
fund has been expended . Its receipt must have been 
particularly gratifying to that gentleman. The writer 
is a sort of centre of the best musical society in Leip- 
zig, and what he writes is doubtless a true reflection 
of the Leipzig feeling about Perabo. We take the 
liberty to translate a few sentences ; 

" The selection of just this young man does all 
honor to your artistic instinct and your heart, and I 
cannot help expressing my joyful recognition and 
assuring yon that yon will see your expectations sat- 
isfied and rewarded in every respect. We are exceed- 
ingly sorry to part with him. He is a singularly 
gifted younfr man, who, far from all arrogance, an 
enemy to all humbug., is enthusiastic only for his Art ; 
in tliis, though, he achieves something sterling and 
distingvished. He is a musician through and thronsh, 
and it is not fo easy for another to achieve the like 
or venture into competition with him. I only 
fear lest, with his honesty and modesty.with the sacreS 
fire that clows in him for true Art, the muck-fiies of 
mediocrity and musical low life, xvhich can sting in 
America even more than hero, may embitter his life 
and hinder his onward striving. , . . With thesupport 
of a true sympathy he will develop himself power- 
fully and become the joy and pride of America. 
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WoRCFSTER, Mass. — The "Musical Conven- 
tion," under the direction of Messrs. Wilder & 
Davenport, occupied most of the last week in Gc 
tober. "Gf course," (as the Palladium well says), 
" there was a new collection of Psalmody in the 
back-ground" — that being the distinctive feature of a 
" convention." The day sessions were given to vo- 
cal gymnastics, choral practice and rehearsals, &c.. 



and the evenings to concerts. Gn the whole, the 

standard of thcRC thinjfs seems to have rirten. One was 

an Organ concert Mr.VVillcox, with vocal miscellany 

Among other thini;s, Hnndel's " Waft me, Anirela," 
sung by Mr. Frost. One was a Cnn«'crt of Choruses 
from operas, hymn tunes, anthems, &c , (400 voices), 
varied hy organ pieces played by Messn*. Davenport, 
Allen and Sumner, Hrtndd's ** Tola! Eclipse," and 
smaller songs. The third was Oratorio : the Crea- 
tion, Mrs. Mozart andDr. Guilmette assisting, who 
also sang " Let the bright Seraphim" and " It Is 
enough," from Elijah. We think such musical 
examples must do i;ood among the freihcr audiences 
(and learners, too,) of the country. There were 
•' soci&l hours," too, (of mutual musical refresh- 
ment, and we dare say *' mutual Hdmiration,"} not 
without interest. Finally, this " Worcester County 
Musical Convention" elected a very lon^r list of oflft- 
cers for the coming year, who met and voted to 
adopt Judas Muccabaus as the Oratorio to be prac- 
ticed for the next annual session ; ,(Ditson did well 
to publish It). 
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Springfield, Mass. — Another " Convention, 

that of "Western Massachusetts," was held here on 

Nov. 6th — 10th inclusive. Conductors: Carl Zerrahn 

and W. 0. Perkins of Boston, and H. S. Perkins of 

Springfield. Soloists : Mrs. H. M. Smith, Dr. Guil- 
mette and Mr. James Whiting, all of Boston. Pian- 
ist, J. £. Perkins ; orchestra made up from the Ger- 
manians and Mendelssohn Quintette Cluh. here, too, 
the Creation was sung ; and there were miscellaneous 
concertR, and the same sort of studies and exercises 
as at Worcester. All went off with great spirit and 
interest, we hear. 

St. Louis, Mo. — The first concert (sixth series) 

of the Philharmonic Society, conducted by £. Sobo- 

lewski, took place Oct. 19. The pieces performed, 
in their order, were : Overture to Masaniello, Auher ; 
Soprano Solo and Chorus from Beethot'en's " Mount 
of Olives ;" Larghetto and Scherzo from Schumann's 
B-flat Symphony ; Solo and Chorus from Kreuizer'fc 
" Night in Granada ;" Overture to Dinarah ; Rec. 
and Cavatina (Come per me) fix>m Sonnambuia ; Trio 
(of Anabaptist preachers) and chorus from Le Pro- 
phAe. 

Chicago, III. — Here, too, there is a Philhar- 
monic Society, which gave the first concert of the 

season on the 30th ult. The orchestral pieces were 
Mendelssohn's **Scotch" Symphony and **Meere»stU- 
le " Overture, and Aubcr's overture to Masaniello. 
They were given with spirit, we are told, hut the au- 
dience reserved most of its loud approbation for the 
tenore, Mr. Castle, who sang an aria from La Travia- 
te and an English ballad. — Of the new Italian Opera 
company our correspondent writes in another column. 

Leipzig. A letter from this place, dated Oct. 12, 
appears in the Transcript, evidently from the pen of 
the Rev. Mr. Gage, who translated the Life of Men- 
delssohn. He gossips pleasantly of musical, as well 
as other people, thus : 

I went from Mr. Wilson's to Mr. Lampadius, the 
author of the Life of Mendelssohn, who gave me, as 
the translator of his work, an exceedingly cordial re- 
ception. He is the pastor of one of the great church- 
es of Leipzig, that of St. Nicholas, and is a man of 
extremely cordial and agreeable manners. His la- 
bors are now so arduous that he has little leisure to 
prosecute his musical studies, but his love for the 
science is not lessened, while his reverence for the 
character of Mendelssohn remains unchanged. I was 
glad to tell him that the American edition has been 
published in its beautiful shape, and that our people 
have a thorough appreciation of the character of that 
great and excellent man. In Germany, Mendels- 
sohn's music is now not so much liked as that of 
Schumann, whose star is in the ascendant. Still the 
Germans are not unmindful of his great merit, though 
they leave to England the full appreciation of his 
genius. In Ijcipzighe is cratefully remembered. I 
made a pilgrimage to the house, No. 21 Konigstrasse, 
a large and handsome mansion in which Mendels- 
sohn lived and died. 

In the afternoon I called on Mr. and Mrs. Mo- 
scheles. I must not tell the readers of the Tran- 
script who they are, for all the world knows that Mo- 
scheles is the' biographer of Beethoven and the 
friend of Mendelssohn from the cradle to the grave. 
They are neither of them old, only about sixty, and 
it indeed seemed sin^rular to be conversing with 
those who had directed the opening of Mendelssohn's 
musical studies, followed every step of his bright. 
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beaaiiful career, ^tood by him at the death-bed, and 
now, ttlmost twenty years after he has lain in the 
(travo, are still hnle and yoonf;, and full of labors. 
Mr. Moscheles is somewhat stoopinfc, bat his eye is 
full of fire, bis step hrm and young, his mind viva- 
cious and active. He must ten years ago have been a 
man of noble presence. Mrs. Moscheles is gracious 
in manner, yet dignified and composed. 

She sRKented most willingly to my proposition that 
she should prepare a %'olume of recollections of Men- 
deUsohn, illusrrated and accompanied by the nnmer- 
oiM letterH which she and her hunhand received from 
him, many, many score in number. These never 
have been seen by the brother Paul, and will be all 
new and fresh. She criticises the selection which has 
been puhliislied, and thinkx it a great pity that some 
trucMS of tits delightul married life was not preserved 
in ir. Mri«. MosclieleM hopes to begin this volume in 
December and to spend the winter in Its preparation. 
It wilt he read with the greatest interest by all musi- 
cal people in England and America. It will be writ- 
ten in our own language by Mrs. Moscheles, who 
speaks Bnglinh with the utmost ease and propriety. 

In addition to this work, Mrs. Klinjremann, her 
daughter-in-law, and the widow of Carl Klinp^mann 
the poet, Mendels.^hn's dear friend, has parti v prom- 
ised an article for the ** Atlantic," containmg her 
recollections of Mendelssohn in England. In addi- 
tion to this, Carl Mendelssohn, the son, who is a pri- 
vate docent in Heidelberg University, has begun to 
write a full biography of his father, but that will be a 
work not ex**cute«l in a single winter, owing to the 
immediate demands made n()on him in the prepara- 
tion of his Uni«*ersity Lectures. So out of the publi- 
cation of the letters from Switserland and Itsly, a 
fine literature is already growing. I have neirer 
thought for a moment that my little work, based on 
I^ampadius, would he more tbsn a stepping stone to 
something more full and complete ; and the Ameri- 
can people must take it for just what it pretends to 
be, the oulif existing life of the great composer, and 
therefore amemible to none of those taws by which 
Mrs. Moscheles's or Carl Mendelssohn's work will 
be tested. 

Tho^ who have read Lampadius's Life of Men- 
delssohn Bartlioldy, may be glad to learn that efforts 
are now making to diKCover the letters which he 
wrote from Kome to Goethe. They are supposed to 
he at Vienna, and if discovered will be fonnd to be 
suiierior. it would seem, probably to any others that 
he ever wrote. 

Some mav have noticed the allusion in the last 
pages of Lampadiun's Life to a lady who was the 
finest interpreter of Mendelssohn's songs while he 
lived,and oneof ihe chief monrners. It is Ktated in such 
a way as to pique the cnriosiry, and to create the 
suspicion that she was attachedto him with an un- 
warrantnhle afTuction Such, however, was not the 
case. Tlis lady is now living in Leipxic : her name 
is Madame Frc've, and she is the wife of a professor 
of law in the Cniversity. Her career has not only 
Iteen a wporless one but a beautiful one. Not a par- 
ticle of jcaloU'«y ever came between her and the wife 
of Mendelssohn, but she was recognized as a warm 
friend and unequalled interpreter of his soncrs. He 
u-<«d to say that no song was perfect till she had 
sun«r it In her old ago she is no less respected and 
!ionored, than she was admired and loved in her 
youth. A01MDO8. 

" Agindos " is in error in one or two particulars. 

The gfventidh birthday of Moscheles was celebrated 

jn May or June of last year ; nor is he any more " at 

tlie Aer/ef of music in Leipzits ** than Heinecke or one 

or two others perhaps. We trust that Madame Frege 

(whose name is misprinted above) will live to a 

green " old age," but she has a goodly period to 

traverse first, unless her appearance much belied her 

four or five years since. 

Oroav Opbnino. a new organ of remarkable 
power and beauty, built by the Messrs. Hook, was 
exhibited on the evening of the 3d inst., in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. The specifications 
were prepared under the direction of Mr. George J. 
Webb, organist of the Church, and Mr. J. H. Will- 
cox, and it is a very complete, thoroughly finished 
and effective instrument, having 41 speaking stops, 
6 of them of 16 feet, six in the pedal, many of them 
of rare beauty and individuality. In many respects it 
seemed to us the finest organ which the Messrs. Hook 
have yet produced, and certainly of great power for its 
size. It was tested to the satisfaction of the church 
full of visitors by Messrs. Paink and Willcox ; the 
former playing a grand Prelude in £ flat by Bach, 



the Sonata in £ minor by Bitter, and (of his own 
composition) a Caprice in D, and a "Religious Offer- 
ing" ; the latter an Andante by Mozart, a couple of 
"improvisations" for showing the stops, the "Zanet. 
ta" overture and the Hallelujah Chorus. From the 
description of the Organ furnished by the builders, 
we learn : 

The scales of all the pipes are drawn according to 
strictly mathematical proportions, not only in each 
individnal "register" but throughout the whole Or- 
tfan. The unnsual number of "mechanical regis- 
ters," operated by the feet (sometimes called "Com- 
position Pedals"), is another marked and important 
feature in this instrument. They are seven in num- 
ber, of great utility, and are singularly perfect and 
silent in their operation . 

The metal of which the pipes are made is such as 
would ensure the most desirable quality of tone from, 
the various "stops," some of which are of "pure 
tin," others of 75 and 50, while none are less than 
"33 per cent tin," except the largest pipes, which are 
of zinc. 

"Every "slop" extends throughout the entire com- 
pass of the *'key board"; there is not one incomplete 
"recister" in the Organ — ^a fact worthy of mention, 
and one which has not received heretorore sufficient 
consideration from either American or English build- 
ers. Among the "stops" of recent introduction into 
this countrv may be mentioned the " Violone," 16ft. 
"Viola da Gamba." "Vox Humana," "Flauto Tra- 
verse." "Salicional," "Dolce," "Doppel Flore." and 
"Hohlpfcife." There is, with one sinele exception, 
no quality of tone known in organ-building which is 
not represented in this instrument. 

LIST OP STOPS AND PIPES. 

GRBAT MANUAL. 

1. Open DIspMOo, 16 fJMt. 58 pipes. 

8. Open DinpiiiOB, 8 " 68 " 

8. Tlols Dr Omnba, 8 " 68 " 

4. Doppel Pltfts, 8 '• 68 " 

6. MelodU. 8 " 68 " 

6. HohlpfoifB. 4 " 68 " 

7. Oetsve, 4 " 68 *» 

8. Tw^mh, 2%Z 68 ** 
0. FirtMoth, Sft. 68 " 

10. Coroet, 61-8 216 " 

11. Mixture, 186 174 " 
18. Acnrft, 18 8 116 •« 
18. Trumpet, 8 " 68 ** 
14. OUriOD, 4 " 68 " 

8WKLL MANUAL. 

16. Boordon Bos. 16 fwt \ m .1.,^ 

18. Bourdon Treble, 16 " } „ P'**"* 



17 


Open DlnpMon, 


8 


t% 


68 


11 


18. 


8ftMclon«l, 


8 


II 


68 


II 


19. 


Viol D' Amour, 




II 


68 


II 


80. 


Stopp^ DIspMon, 




II 


68 


II 


21 


Flut# Htfmonlqae, 




it 


68 


II 


22. 


OrtMve. 




II 


68 


II 


28. 


Fifteenth, 




ft 


68 


1* 


24. 


Mixture, 


11-8'* 


174 


i? 


86. 


Cornoposan. 


8 


II 


68 


II 


86. 


Cboe. 


8 


II 


68 


II 


27. 


Vox Humsna, 


8 


»i 


68 


ti 




CHOIR MANUAL. 








28. 


Open DUpMoa, 


8 


feet. 


H 1 


pipes. 


29. 


Kemulnphon, 


8 


II 


68 


II 


80 


8topp4>d Dlspasoa, 


8 


•» 


68 


II 


81. 


Doire, 




II 


68 


II 


89. 


PiRUto Traverso, 




II 


68 


CI 


88. 


Oetave, 




i» 


68 


II 


84. 


Piccolo, 




II 


68 


II 


86. 


Clarinet, 

PIDALB. 




1. 


68 


II 


86. 


Open IHapssoa, 




16flMt 


. 27 pipes. 


87. 


Violone, • 


' 


16 " 


27 




88. 


Bourdon, 


< 


16 " 


27 




89. 


OcUve. 




8 " 


27 




40. 


Violoncello, 




8 " 


27 




41. 


Porisuoe, 




16 ♦• 


II 





MECHANIC 4L REGISTERS. 

42. 'Sweir' to **Graat" Coupler. 

48. »*Cho!r" to "OrMit" 

44. ♦'Swell" to 'Choir" •• 

46. »*Great" to "Pedale" *• 

46. »'Choir" to »Ped»le" ♦* 

47 *'Sweir' to ''Pedele" " 

48. TrnmuUnt i Swell ). 

49 Bellowe Signsl. 

60. Pedal Check. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

1. Brings out all the Stops of the Great Manual. 

2 Brings out Rtope from Nos. 1 to 9 IncluslTe, and takes In 
all otherff. 

8. Brings out Stops Nos. 2, 4, and 6, and takes in all others. 

4. Forte, -Swell." 

6. Piano ''Swell " 

6. Piano and Forte, "Pedale" (doublfr«eting). 

7. Pedal operating '^Great to Pedale" Coupler. 

The Orgnn is situated in the Gallery at the west 
end of the Church, showing stained windows at each 
side and in the centre, between the two main divis- 
ions, which combine with the pointed pediments, 
spires, Gothic tracery, and richly ornamented pipes, 
to give a beautiful, picturesque, and unique appear- 
ance. 

The total height of the Organ is nearly 40 feet ; 
width, 21 feet; and depth, 12 1-2 feet. 
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P«Mlah«4 by Ollrer Dlta«a k. C«« 



Vooal. with Piano Aeoompantineiit. 

Autumn. (Herbstlled.) Song. Mendelstohn, 50 

A noble song, expressing the sombre Inllnonees of 
the days of the Ml of the leaf upon the Iraaginatloa 
and heart, with a tsIo of eonsoiatlon, Hke bright au- 
tuma sunshine, running through the whcrfe. 
Aenshla gal mochree. Song in "Arrah na Po- 
gne. C. Kop/ritz, 30 

A prettj baited, sooMwhat abore tba aTerege of 
Irish songs, so maaj of which are good. ** Aenshla gal 
moefafM." means "O bright pulse of mj hasrt." 
Melville Cattle. Old Scotch Ballad. 

Mn. Campbell. 90 
These things are sang la one geoeiatlon, Uid aside, 
and U»n eome out. bright as ever, in the next quar* 
ter eentury. How many readers of this erer sang 
Molvllla Csatle? Will, ban U is, as lUU of mnsia 
and dry Botch ftia as ever. 
Hark, how still. (Stiller Sicherheit.) R. Franx.. SO 
SHU teeuriiift whleh Is the llteial translation of the 
German title, does not sound as well as In the original. 
Bat the pleee Is very sweet and quiet. As in other 
pieces, Frana makes out a simple, almoit eblld*like 
Idea, with masterly skill In his harmony, yet not for- 
getting the simplicity. 
Trust in God. Quartet. L. B. Southard, 40 

One more of Mr. 8's exeeUeat series. Others have 
been already noticed. 

Instnim«ntnl. 

Reconnaissance. Walti for Piano. W. F. Spicer. SO 
A very graceful and orlglasl prodoetlon, by a gal- 
lant ofllcer In the nary. 

Grand Air. Paraphrase No. S. "L' Africaine." 

A.JaeU. 50 
la these Paraphaies, Jaell adds considerably to the 
eOeet of the original, by his brilliant arrangement. 
DUBcalt, hot not eatrsmely so. 
Lord Dundreary Polka. />. Spillcme, SO 

Nothing at all dreary about the polka, whatever 
there might have been about his lordship, lasy and 
pretty. 

Polonaise in A6 major. Op. 53. Chopin. 1.25 

A wild and strange afblr, pervaded with the gifted 
Pole'* extraordinary genius and Invention. 
Mary Bell Walts. J. W, Turner, SO 

Patchwork. A medley quadrille. W, A Field, SO 
Pretty, and not ditteult pieces. For penons who 
cannot execute the more diflcult eompoeltlons Ibr 
piano, these fresh and sprightly pieces, whleh do not 
tax one's powers greatly, are Just the thing. 

Sul Mare. (On the Sea.) Barcarolls. W.Kuhe, 40 

La Belle Blondine. C. F, ShwOer. 40 

Pieces of medium dlSenlty, by good compoeere. 
Farewell. (Scheidegriisse.) Romance for Pi- 
ano. A, Jungman. 40 
Of the ehaneter of a "Song without words," and 
should be played with Ptriet regard to expression. 
Quite ea^, but with a rich melody. 

Booka. 

Cbobusbs of Eli. $1.00 

<• " Judas Maccabeus. 1.00 

Mneical societies and large choirs should bear la 
mind, that the chomses of these, and of all the other 
Oratorioe in geoeial nee, are published eeparately, and 
will do exeellently well for praetioe,even fbr thoee who 
do not wish to give a public perfbrmanoe. 



Mosio BT Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for every four ouncee. or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining suppliee. Books can also be sent at 
doable these rates. 
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For Dwlght^i Journal of Miuie. 

The Minstrel. 

torn th« German of SsuirniL Gbbil. 
He slept in the airy and moonlighted glade, 
Beside him a fairy a violin laid ; 
When moonlight was waning, the wild rocks among, 
His yonng lips unchaining, a Nix woke to song. 

Now plays he while singing, then sings and then 
plays. 

All hearts to him clinging, all spirits he sways ; 

In cot or in palace, where'er he may rest, 

For joy and for solace all cherish the gnest. 

His bow once in motion , the Incid tones flow 

Like free waves of ocean that come and that go, 

Like storm gnsts now sweeping, then softly they 
sonnd, 

Rejoicing and weeping together inwonnd. 

With strains that were single, his voice's fine spell 
Begins he to mingle in musical swell, 
Now tenderly breathing, then forth gnshing s^jrong. 
The might of words wreathing with magic of song. 

Why smileth the hoary old sire, as in dreams ? 

Youth's sunshine warm glory sheds round him, he 
deems I 

What visions embolden yon soldier's proud brow f 

His battle wounds olden again hotly glow 1 

What new-bom confusion awakes the youth's dread 1 

Why deepen the hues on the cheek of the maid 1 

With yonng hearts awaking to npture and woe, 

Love's dawn o'er them breaking— love's witchcraft 
they know ! 

Round huntsmen loud ringeth the silvery horn ; 
Near reapers clear singeth the quail in the com ; 
The land-weary sailor is touched as with pain. 
He hears the loud breaker, the long-rolling main. 

Souls worn with affliction but list to the lay. 
And calm benediction their grief melu away ; 
So living, so glowing, the rich measures ran, 
Hope's balsam soft-flowing from fields of the snn 1 

On eagle wings flying, now swells the full strain. 

Then sinks, faintly dying, like showers of spring 
rain ; 

It rolls in dread splendor, a loud triftnp of doom ; 

It sighs, a hymn tender, low breathes o'er a tomb. 

Now failing, now falling, now hushed is each tone. 

With joyful ontcalling, they proffer the crown ; 

But he, proudly bending, oppressed by their praise, 

Turns, silent, then wending through night-shadowed 
ways. 

While stars coldly glisten, when winds roughly 
moan. 

Where no man can listen, he wanders alone ; 

Heart throbbing, tears burning, he plafs to the night. 

Lost, passionate yearning 1 long-buried delight 1 

Fahwt Ratmond Rittbr. 



The Present State of Mnfio. 

(Gonclvded from pag* 187.) 

(TranRlat«d for thii Jonmal from Uarz^s <* Music of tho 
Nineteenth Century.") 

PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 

The majority of those who spend their time 
and means on music are so far from any right 
perception of its value, that they mistake the 



means for the end. This is everywhere noticea- 
ble, but nowhere so clearly as in the most widely 
diffused branch of musical practice, piano-play- 
ing. Here, above all, we may recognize a pro- 
gress beyond Beethoven and the earlier writers 
in the manner of presenting their ideas, — at least 
an industrious building out upon what Beethoven 
in his later works (and, before him, Dussek, Louis 
Ferdinand and A. E. Miillcr, in their way) had 
already striven to realize. I mean, what Liszt 
has shrewdly designated by the term** Orchestra- 
tion of the Piano." The piano-forte imcardly 
fin resonance, in color of sound, blending of 
tones and holding out of tone) is the poorest, but 
outiDordly (for masses of tone, harmony, poly- 
phony) next to the organ the richest instrument. 
Bach and all the composers down to the time of 
Beethoven had to make up for this meagreness 
of the single tone by fullness of parts; and Beet- 
hoven already in a measure overcame the same 
difficulty by broad handfulls of chords and doub- 
lings or octave passages ; this may be observed in 
the great B-flat Sonata (Op. lOG), and elsewhere 
in many ways. But fullness of intellectual life, 
constantly and necessarily urging him toward 
dramatic (polyphonic) form, was of more account 
with the composer, than outward, sensuous full- 
ness, which with him goes farther than with his 
intellectually and sensuously poorer predecessors, 
but never could become the main thing. 

But now the life of Humani ty is so rich and 
broadly founded, that every thought can and 
must live itself out in its consequences ; so too in 
Art It is the charm of sensuous fullness in 
piano-playing that has called forth the "new 
treatment*' or manner of playing the piano. The 
Arpeggio^ in all its variety of forms, from that in 
single tones to that in several tones struck at 
once, the Arpeggio^ by itself alone or as founda- 
tion for the melody above, or as an airy, flicker- 
ing gauze spread over the melody played in the 
lower or middle part of the instrument — and 
whatever else may be derived from this — has be- 
come the fundamental material of this new school; 
with it are coupled the bold doublings of melody, 
and all sorts of fillcd-out ingenious and eflTective 
passages. Certainly by these means the piano- 
forte has been raised to a before unheard of full- 
ness of tone and color. It was Liszt in his 'Hrans- 
criptions" of the works of Schubert and others, 
and then again in his own works, for instance his 
Harmonies poetiques et rUigieuseSj who opened 
this path and who has won from it the moet pe- 
culiar, the finest and mightiest effects. 

But there are two evils in this treatment which 
it is hard to avoid. The Arpeggio, however you 
may shape it, however you may group or double 
or disperse the tones in it, is ever the same, 
ever the one chord which stands out cold and ab- 
stract through all these veils and accessories. The 
greatest talent, the united ingenuity of ever so 
many gifted composers cannot overcome or hide 
what lies in the nature of the case. And so the 
**New School,'* from inward necessity, has piled 
up mountains of Etudes^ Fantasiasy Songs with- 



out Words, compositions of all sorts, of which the 
inevitable substance is this everlasting monoto- 
nous i4f7><?^,i/(o; other figures appear only as in- 
terludes as it were ; the melodies, in choi(re and 
shaping, must show themselves favorable for the 
Arpeggio, that is ta say, they must spread them- 
selves out broadly and quietly, so that the Arpeg- 
gio may find room. That is one trouble. The 
other is, the impossibility of uniting with this style 
the dramatic nature oTpolypliony [music in '*rcal 
parts/' or parts, each of which is carried along 
like an individual melody. Tr.] Alongside of 
the Arpeggio only one voice or part can avail at 
a time (even though it be put now in the treble, 
now in the tenor or the bass^ ; hence that pecu- 
liar many-souled wealth of music has to be re- 
nounced ; Art withdraws itself from the multiform 
dramatic fullness of life back into the subjectivity 
of the one artist, who has sucked all into himself 
and in succulent plasticity exercises thatvirftM — 
that valor of the present age, which holds up only 
the dear glorious /upon its shield and sees in it- 
self the beginning and the end of all being and 
all working. 

But just this material, this purely personal and 
egoistic quality, mere nothingness to the higher 
man, is the most readily comprehensible and most 
enticing for the great majority of one's contem- 
poraries, who never get beyond their own Self, 
to whom their own person is the focus and the 
end of all existence ; whereas the true artist is 
surrounded and determined only by thoughts of 
the universal, by the primal forms, ideals of the 
eternal, super-personal ; his personality is but the 
smelting-furnace in which those thoughta, perme- 
ated by the quick flame of inspiration, gain living 
form, just as, according to the old myth, only a 
virgin, humble and devout, free from all selfish 
desires, could become the mother of God. 

Quite otherwise is it at the piano-forte. There 
the vtr^tMMe and sensuous principle of Self has 
been seized upon with an intense and desperate 
eagerness. That which Liszt at first made nse of 
as an ingenious means subservient to a meaning, 
and which others occasionally employed still fur- 
ther, became an end. And now all the pianos 
roar with the storm of arpeggios ; now no sacri- 
fice of time or nerves is too great, if thereby one 
may -'also" ride in on this storm. And this very 
emulation has served to limit the virtuoso con^ 
certs and crowd them into the background ; for 
where everybody can woric miracles, there is an 
end at last of the gaping wonder which so far has 
filled the concert rooms. But the vain and empty 
prosecution of this virtuoso trade did not retire 
to give place to a better ; rather had it diffused 
itself atmospherically over amateur-dom, crowd- 
ing out the spiritual, sonl-quickening part of 
Art. With this tendency to the technical-virtn- 
oso, sensuous element, the susceptibility, the un- 
derstanding and the courage for that better direc- 
tion were incompatible, and by a logical fatality 
were lost Perhaps there is no more striking ex- 
pression for this turn of things than the judgment 
of one of the most distinguished piano teachers, 
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who, when a young lady offered herself to him as 
a scholar, in order to find oat her qualifications, 
set her to playing some works of Beetlioven and 
of Bach, and then said to her : ''You make too 
serious and important a matter of it, we take it 
easier in these days." And, oddly enough, he is 
right ; if we cannot lift ourselves up to the heights 
any longer, at least we drag them down to us. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such is the aspect, which in the great and gen- 
eral features, as a whole, the Present State of our 
Art affords: — unexampled diffusion — unlimited 
participation in the people — retreat into the back- 
ground of the spiritual, the full of character, the 
true, before the sensual, the hollow and hypocrit- 
ical — accumulation of material means,and all-con- 
suming devotion to the outward and the shallow, 
with indecision and cowardice for genuine artistic 
progress — great material capital and indefatigable 
labor, without the courage to risk either of them 
in the pursuit of a high and clearly discerned 
goal. 

Perhaps, on the whole. To-day is no worse off 
than Yesterday. On the part of many there is 
more of study and of labor, and of a more earnest 
kind. Great, eminent talents have manifested 
thi^mselves in a variety of achievements ; new 
paths have been boldly tried and paved. More- 
over, the errors and false ways, which shame us 
to-day, have already existed before us. Particu- 
larly this tendency toward the technical and sen- 
sual is not altogether exclusively peculiar to our 
time as something new and never before heard 
of: much rather is it naturally founded in the 
life-course of Art, like the ebb and flow of the 
sea. Upon every period of creative genius there 
must follow a period of diffusion ; the new idea 
must win over men's minds and fill them with it- 
self. And here come forward the imitative tal- 
ents, — not seldom with greater and more rapid 
success than the genial creators of the new time, 
who have awakened the power in them and 
opened the understanding of the people. With 
these and after these appear those whoso calling 
it is to make what is created generally known by 
readier renderings. In their eyes necessarily 
the means of interpretation, or technical skill, 
acquires an exaggerated consequence — and so the 
period begins to distinguish itself as one of virtu- 
osity ; the technics of the art overstep their prop- 
er goal in their zeal to reach it. But it is pre- 
cisely here that the idea, which first awakened 
all this striving, may be said to have lived itself 
out, and now we stand unexpectedly before the 
question: Whether the end of things has yet 
come, or whether a new revelation of the eter- 
nally creative spirit is yet to be witnessed. Such 
an intermediate period prevailed after Handed 
Bach and Gluck, — and such an one we now ex- 
perience after Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

We must not, on the one hand, hide from our- 
selves the errors and deficiencies of the Present ; 
nor, on the other hand, must we forget that the 
same have made themselves felt before now, and 
that now, as formerly, much that is good and 
hopeful has appeared along with them. 

Why then can we not content ourselves with 
the old habitual equilibrium of the better and the 
worse, as they could do and had to do in former 
times ? 

The very question shows, that beneath the su- 
perficial similarity of the times essentially differ- 



ent relations exist; for such a question, now 
loudly or silently stirring in the minds of all 
thinkers, was never raised before. Only once 
did it stir at all, but with less energy and less 
widely, when at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century men became aware that the music up to 
that time (the Middle Age counterpoint) was not 
fitted to satisfy the newly awakened longing — 
the expression of the poem, definite meaning, 
dramatic representation. 

Beethoven's Letters. 

BY FKRDINAND niLLER. 
(Concluded from page 138). 

The fii-st half of the Master's life in Vienna 
may, as far ^s external circumstances are con- 
cerned, be termed a comparatively happy one. 
As is evident, by the way, throughout his letters, 
he found sincere admirers, warm friends, and en- 
ergetic patrons. The publishers disputed with 
each other for his compositions, which the artists 
about him zealously exerted themselves to execute 
in an appropriate manner. It is true,' however, 
that the great mass of the public were rather 
lukewarm, and that the receipts of his ^* Acade- 
mies" (concerts) sometimes scarcely covered the 
expenses. Count Wilhourski, one of the greatest 
musical amateurs of Russia, described to me, not 
long ago, how solitary he sat in the stalls, at the 
first performance of the Pastoral Symphony^ and 
how, on being called for, Beethoven made him 
personally, so to speak, a bow, half friendly and 
half ironical. Beethoven drew, however, a tol- 
erably respectable pension from several noblemen 
(by the State he was neither assisted nor distin- 
guished*), and was enabled to devote himself to 
his art as his works of that period prove. Worthy 
of remark is the offer he made the Viennese man- 
agement to write every yea>, for a fixed salary, a 
grand opera, and several smaller dramatic works. 
The offer was naturally not accepted — Beetho- 
ven had composed only Fidelia for the stage I He 
made, also, a fruitless attempt to "enter the ac- 
tual Imperial service," and said : '^mean while the 
title of Imperial Capellmeisier would make him 
very happy ; if this could be procured for him it 
would render his residence there much more 
pleasant." But nothing came of the matter. A 
brilliant offer from the King of Westphalia for 
him to go and settle at Cassel induced his patrons 
to give him the pension already mentioned ; the 
pension was afterwards considerably diminished, 
in order to secure him for Vienna (?) The Mas- 
ter was meditating, likewise, during — we mijrht 
almost say — the whole of his life, a grand profes- 
sional tour, and yet, if we leave out of considera- 
tion short trips to watering places, he never quit- 
ted Vienna. His unhappy deafness may, with or 
without his knowledge, have been the obstacle 
which prevented him fi-om undertaking anything 
of this kind. One's heart bleeds on reading, in a 
letter of the 2nd May, 1810, to Wegeler: "Yet 1 
should be happy, perhaps one of the happiest of 
men, had not the Demon fixed his abode in my 
ears. Had I not read somewhere that a man 
must not voluntarily give up this life as lone as 
he can perform a good action, I should long since 
have been no more — and by my own hand. O, 
life is so beautiful, but for me it is for ever poi- 
soned !" 

Friend Breuning was right enough in advising 
Beethoven not to adopt his nephew. This un- 
fortunate step, taken with the most noble motives, 
occasioned Beethoven perhaps more sorrow than 
all his illness and deafness, and, at any rato>drag- 
ged him into a labyrinth of wretched troubles. 
He confided the boy to various teachers and in- 
stitutionsjin which, at one time, he had confidence, 
anff, at another, not ; he desired that his charge 
should honor his mother (whom the Master him- 
self despisedf), but that he should see her as little 
as possible, and never alone ; he endeavored to 
subject his own mode of life to all kinds of re- 

* " to Atifltria occtrions me annojranee and girei ma 

nothlni; towards a livelihood.'* p 236. 

t We trufltthe Editor will pardon us for r«mftrkfof( that it 
was certainly noneeessary to defile a roM«etioik of Beethoren's 
Letters with the dirty stories at page 263. 



straint for his nephew's sake, the only result gen- 
erally being to derange the youth ; and,' to the 
very end of his existence, he imposed upon him- 
self duties evidently beyond his strength. To all 
this must be added dealings with lawyers, actions- 
at-law, and annoyances of every description. Yet 
we instinctively perceive from all this that it was 
grateful to feel like a father — to be able to call a 
human being kin; to name that being son. To a 
man of such profound sentiments it must, after a 
time, be a fearful deprivation, to have with one's 
fellow creatures no stronger relations than the 
light, superficial ones which result from the ab- 
sence of any family. Beethoven was justified in 
complaining, and we ought to take part in his 
sorrow. But, had he been the father ot a family, 
would he have preserved all his powers for such 
unceasing artistic productivity as that which he 
displayed ? We have a right to doubt it 

How ready Beethoven was to aid and assist 
others is evident from very many of the present 
letters. He seizes, with absolutely fiery zeal, on 
certain opportunities for doing so, and was cer- 
tainly as sincere as it is possible to be when he 
wrote to Herr Varenna, Kammer-Procurator 
(Attorney of the Exchequer) at Gratz : **Never, 
from my earliest childhood, did my zeal for assist- 
ing with my art, whenever I could, poor, suffering 
humanity, yield to aught else, and nothing more 
is requisite than the inward satisfaction which 
always accompanies what is good." It often 
strikes us that we perceive a desire on his part, 
despite the art wnich so completely engrossed 
him, of finding extra occupation in the active life 
of the world. But to so colossal an organization 
as his, I hardiv know what would not appear re- 
stricted and pitiful, and he could feel well only 
when, raised above everything earthly, he roamed 
in that world which is the sole one really free. 

While, however, the mighty Master willingly 
extended a helping hand to every one far and 
near, and displayed a friendly and obliging na- 
ture, his violence and distrust produced reallpr 
volcanic convulsions in his intercourse with his 
best friends. Of this fact, also, there is ample 
proof in his letters — on every one of his most in- 
timate friends is the death-sentence at some time 
or other pronounced — as the sentence is, howev- 
er, not intended to be carried out, a pardon ar- 
rives sooner or later, but always early enough. 

These letters grow sadder and sadder as they 
approach the end. We find continual bother 
caused by the nephew, and in addition, pecuni- 
ary questions compelling Beethoven to diploma- 
tize with publishers; to look up heroes for dedi- 
cations ; to sacrifice his works to incfiicient Musi- 
cal Societies; nay more, even to publish for too 
trifling productions ; indeed, we soould begin to 
feel quite nervous did we not know with whom we 
had to deal. Then, too, his domestic life, if we 
may so designate it, was of such a kind that he 
felt impelled or obliged on one occasion to shy 
^*half-a-dozen books at his housekeeper's head," 
and, on another, to hurl *^his heavy bedroom foot- 
stool at her body," as in order to obtain a day's 
repose. Good Frau Streicher, to whom the sor- 
rowful effusions concernin<T his household differ- 
ences were addressed, must, at times, have had 
some difficulty in suppressing a smile, when the 
great Beethoven writes : **She has, in addition to 
her 12 Kreutzers bread money, a roll in the 
morning ; is this the case with the kitchen-maid 
also ? A roll makes 18 fioriiis a year." But she 
interested herself, with sisterly love and care, for 

the poor, tormented man and thus her old age 

is connected with reminiscences ot Beethoven, 
just as her husband's youth was connected with 
reminiscences of Schiller. 

It was at this wretdied time, that the Ninth 
Symphony and the Missa Solemnis were written ! 
A Victory of the mind over the most wretched and 
contemptible combination of worldly things, which 
for energy and grandeur is not inferior to any of 
the most renowned battles ever fought ! 

No opinions of Beethoven respecting contempo- 
rary composers appear in this correspondence, if 
we except a letter to Cherubini which is, it is 
true, of a business nature, but breathes a spirit of 
the highest esteem for the Parisian master. Beet- 
hoven, however, troubled himself probably very 
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little about his contemporaries. What cares sach 
a leviathan for all the small fry that swim around, 
"Without ever being able to disturb him in his 
course ? 

Of the 399 Letters in the collection only about 
ten date from the last century. Concerning the 
period when the mightiest development of this 
wonderful man's mind was going on, we find in 
this book nothing new, though in his later years 
there is very much that neeils explanation, and 
very much that is completely unknown. How 
greatly is it to be desired that Otto Jahn would 
no longer defer fulfilling the promise he made the 
world of music to write Beethoven's Biography I 
Ho is particularly adapted for the task. It is to 
his archoeological sagacity, to his love for collect- 
ing, to his acute judgment, and to his artistic pen- 
etration that we are indebted for the fact of nav- 
ing obtained a true notion of Mozart's life and 
nature,and who docs not most fervently wish to do 
the same in the case of his beloved Beethoven ? 

We might compare the Titanic Master to our 
magnificent river, the Rhine, that makes itself a 
way through rocks and hills, becoming more and 
more powerful as it flows along, and spreading 
happiness and blessings around. How insignifi- 
cant do the blocks of stone become, which, here 
and there, cause it to be covered with foam, and 
the sandbanks that appear at intervals, if we look 
down into its depths and give ourselves up with 
our whole soul to the contemplation of its pure 
grandeur! How many future generations will 
jfecl themselves refreshed, strengthened and ele- 
vated by its waters I 



Heinrich Wilhebn Ernst 

[From the Niederrheiniseht Musik-Zeitimf.] 

The great violinist Ernst was, on the 8th of 
October, at Nice, released from the suiferings to 
which he had so long been subject. As a prac- 
tical virtuoso he had long been lost to art, but not 
as an artist, for in the latter years of his life he 
devoted himself to composition, especially the 
composition of violin-quartets. Of tnese we will 
BpeaK presently. 

Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst was born at Briinn, 
Moravia, in the year 1814. His talent was soon 
manifested, and so rapidly developed that be 
played in public when only a boy of ten. After 
1825, he pursued his artistic education in Vien- 
na, principally under Joseph Bohm, subsequent- 
ly also Joachim's master ; he profited by the ex- 
ample and advice of Ma^'seder ; and in the theory 
of harmony and composition enjoyed the lessons 
of Sey fried. Four years later, he set out upon 
his first professional tour, exciting, especially at 
Munich, and afterwards at Frankfort and Stutt- 
gardt, great interest by the early maturity of his 
talent. On bis return to Vienna, an unhappy 
passion, it is said, occasioned even then those fits 
of melancholy to which he was subsequently often 
liable. In the year 1831 or 1832, he went to 
Paris, where he pla^'cd first at the Theatre dcs 
Italiens.^ He remained in Paris for several years. 
He studied the violinists of the French school, 
and, above all, became De Beriot's most zealous 
pupil, the result being that his style, even then 
distinguished for perfect artistic intelligence and 
execution, gained also in elegance. 

After his sojourn in Paris he first travelled 
through Holland, giving, at the commencement 
of 1889, several concerts in Paris, and achieving 
one success after the other on his continued pro- 
fessional travels, in the course of which he went 
through almost every country in Europe. The 
first place he visited was Southern Germany, es- 
pecially Vienna (1840), where he excited in- 
credible enthusiasm ; he then went to the princi- 
pal towns in North Germany, returning several 
times to Berlin, as well as to Leipsic, Dresden, 
&c.; travelled through Poland, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and, subsequently to 1844, passed 
several seasons in London ; indeed, during the 
years which immediately preceded his stay at 
Nice, he found, so to say, a second home in Eng- 
land. 

Some fifteen years ago, Ernst married a young 
lady who was studying for the stage at the Paris 
Conservatory. Madlle. Siona Levy excited at 



that time great expectations by her decided his- 
trionic talent, and people saw in her a future suc- 
cessor of Rachel. After her marriage with Ernst, 
she sometimes gave dramatic recitations at his 
concerts, and fully realized by these recitations 
the expectations she had raised ; but, very soon 
after she had achieved this success, she was com- 
pelled to renounce art, and could do nothing but 
aevote herself to the care of her husband, whose 
state continued to get worse and worse. 

The last time of Ernst's being in England was 
in the spring of 1863. The reason of his going 
there was a faint hope of recovery. Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, one ot the stanchest of his many 
friends in England, had prevailed upon him to 
put himself under hydropathic treatment at Mal- 
vern. Dr. Wilson, the celebrated principal of 
the hydropathic establishment there, came him- 
self to London, on purpose to fetoh Ernst, and, 
with the latter and Madame Ernst, set off for 
Malvern at the end of April. The warmest 
wishes of all artists and of all his friends accom- 
panied the virtuoso whom the English rightly 
called "the most poetic" of all violinists ; but the 
realization of their wishes was not destined to 
become a fact; Ernst's apparent recovery of 
strength did not last long, and he returned, prob- 
ably with very faint hopes in his own breast, to 
Nice. 

The manager of the London Monday Popular 
Concerts, Mr. S. Arthur Chappell, wishing to pay 
a mark of respect to the invalid traveller, includ- 
ed his quartet in B fiat major in the programme 
of the concert given on the 27th of April. The 
work had already been very well received at the 
same concerts the previous summer, and was now 
rehearsed by MM. Vieux temps, Wiener, Webb, 
and Piatti, at the house of a Mr. Benson, where 
Ernst resided. The composer, who had previ- 
ously heard it played only by amateurs, was very 
much delightea, and thanked the performers most 
warmly.* 

The Quartet was one of the three (the other 
two are in A and C) in the composition of which 
the artist sought consolation for his bodily suffer- 
ings, from which he was scarcely ever free dur- 
ing the last nine or ten years of his life. In Oc- 
tober, 1864, he was once more in Paris, where 
MM. Holmes (the admirable artistic brothers), 
Jacquard and Ney played him two of the above 
Quartets. Stephen Heller wrote of these com- 
positions, at the time, in the following terms : — 

"We will not attempt, bj a dry analysis, to give 
an idea of these works, so importunt from their scope 
ns well as their inward worth. We must not expect 
ti) find in them the amiable composer of the Otello 
and Pirata Fantasias, but we recognize in them the 
creator, become e:rcatcr and more clear, of the *Elc- 
gle' and of the Violin Concerto in F sharp major. All 
that those two works promised is here fnlfilled, and 
we behold an artist of noble nature who has attained 
the summit of his powers. These Quartets can have 
been written only hj an artist who has continuoHsly 
studied and himself performed a hundred times the 
works of the great masters in this branch of composi- 
tion. From bccinninc; to end, the style is invoriably 
noble, and nowhere do wo find aught like cowardly 
complaisance for inartistic or frivolous oars. The 
beauty of these works is sprious and severe, and of 
the kind which alone secures for a work a future. It 
must not, however, bo supposed, on this account, 
that they arc deficient in melody ; the slow move- 
ments especially contain expressive, taking, and fre- 
quently passionate song. The Scherzos are gennino- 
ly humorous ; the first is distinguished for, wo might 
almost say, epicrrammatic brevity ; the other, on the 
contrary, is well worked out and contains instances 
of harmonic and rhythmical daring ; neither of the 
two movements, however, reminds the hearer in the 
least of former creations of the kind, and that is a 
great merit. In one word : Theso Quartets announce 
the complete change of the great virtuoso into the 
composer and deserve the deepest attention on the 
part of all musicians and connoisseurs. "f 

One of these Quartets was, also, performed in 
June, 1864, at the **Em8t Concert" given in St. 
James's Hall, London, the proceeds being devot- 
ed to the benefit of the sufl^erer. At this con- 
cert, moreover, Joachim played Ernst's "Elegie," 
and Wieniawski, the Transcription of Schubert's 

• 37i« Musical Wortd. No. 17, 1888. 
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^'Erlkdnig," while Mad. Dustmann and Sims 
Reeves were the singers. 

' As most persons are aware, Ernst published, 
during his career as a xnrtuoso^ many compositions 
intended principally to exhibit his play in all its 
brilliancy. How could he, when his time was 
taken up by his never-ending professional tours 
throughout Europe, find leisure for the creation 
of large serious works ? A horrible doom pro- 
cured him this leisure, though in so fearful a man- 
ner. But even among his virttu>so compositions 
there are a few, some of which in parts, and oth- 
ers throughout (as is the case with the celebrated 
^^Elegie"^ display a feeling for, and appreciation 
of, what is elevated and beautiful in Art. His 
Concerto in F sharp major, too, is a work of this 
class. 

It was, however, aa an executant that he was 
greatest. He was the first since the days of Spohr 
to combine a truly poetic rendering of the melo- 
dy with grandeur of tone, for grandeur of tone 
merely does not by any means constitnto soulful 
song upon the violin. To this, as we are all 
aware, was added eminent technical skill, thanks 
to which the greatest di^culties, which he himself 
was oflen the first to create (0/«/^-Fantasia, 
"Carnival of Venice") were executed with ease 
and grace, for elegance was among the most 
prominent qualities of his play. If the latter was 
not always equal during the latter years of his 
career as a virtuoso — not the same day for day 
and hour for hour, this was not exactly a matter 
for astonishment, if we take into consideration his 
peculiarity, common to all original artists, of be- 
ing able to give himself up completely to the full 
swing of his inspiration only in those happy mo- 
ments when his natural instinct burst forth, and 
hence he was reproached for this defect even in 
his very best ^-ears. At a subseauent period, 
this difference in the excellence or his plaving 
was a natural consequence of his bodily condition, 
which, with want of strength, naturally produced 
a paralyzing languor of the mind. Thus as re- 
cently as the year 1854, we heard bim at a morn- 
ing concert (that is according to the London fash- 
ion a concert given between three and five o'clock 
in the afternoon) in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
play his OteZ^o-Fantesia admirably, and the same 
evening we could scarcely recognize the same 
artist performing the same piece in Exeter Hall. 
For seven or eight years, he resided at Nice, 
where, on the 8th October at two o'clock, denth 
released him from an existence that was at last 
simply a burden. As a man, Ernst was respect- 
ed and beloved, on account of his noble charac- 
ter and practical sympathy for human misfortune 
and misery, as well as on account of his wit and 
agreeable manners in the social interconrqe of 
life. In addition to the leading inhabitants of 
Nice, a long line of poor, who did, no less honor 
to the deceased, followed the|Corpse. Yet Ernst 
was anything but rich ; it was not from his super- 
fluity that he gave ; he denied himself a great 
deal in order not to withdraw from the needy 
whom he had once assisted the gift to which they 
were accustomed. The corpse has been tempo- 
rarily deposited in a vault, but there can be no 
doubt that his friends and companions in art will 
take care that he has a resting place worthy of 
him. I" B. 



On ENCORKS.^Not long since, while reading a 
notice of a concert, wo were struck hy the following 
sentence : "Not the least pleasant feature of the even- 
ing's performance was the fart that not a single en- 
core was even asked for." Here's a writer after our 
own heart I Here's a text upon which one can expa- 
tiate to advantage I 

The next day, in reading another paper, we were 
delighted to observe the following : "A vocalist was 
recently singing at a private concert, in Paris, when 
the company were so delip:hted that they clamored 
for an encore. The singer looked at her agent to see 
what she was to do, and he turned to the proprietor 
of the house with the remark, 'If it is to be an eticore, 
it must be one for me also.' 'Tres him* was the re- 
ply. The young lady sang again, and the next day 
double the sum agreed upon was received." Tbii 
was an sgent to have indeed I 

Let ns look at it. Is not the whole system of en- 
cores a nuisance ? What is more annoying than th< 
persistent efforts of a f^w persons clapping their hands 
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8tanipin|T their feet, or beating: tlio floor with a caoe, 
iiisistini; on a pciformer repeating a morceau, either 
vocal or instrumcntHl, even when it is plain to ho 
seen that it is disa^pnecable and almost impossible for 
them to do so, already having nearly exhausted them- 
selves in their efforts ? And when they are obliged 
to acnaiesce, what do they but begin in the middle of 
the piece and get through with it as soon as possible f 
The effect is gone and the beauty of the music de- 
stroyed, almost always. 

Again, how absurd in the progress of an opera to 
interrupt the movement of the work and destroy the 
illusion by insisting on a singer, or singers, repeating 
the scene; you might as well ask a dramatic artist to 
do his dagger or dying scene over again — because you 
were pleased with it forsooth. 

A certain amount of applause is proper, and is ex- 
pected by all concert givers and operatic artists, but 
the whole encore business is, rest assured, a bore to 
the sensible portion of them. 

When Gottschalk or Wehli piny, the^ seem to ex- 
pect to be encored; there is always the inevitable first 
refusal, hy a bow and retiring, and on the audience 
renewing their noise, they always come the second 
time with alacrity and play something else, which, as 
they themselves established the precedent, the audi- 
ence always expect and now demand. 

To amateurs especially is applause agreeable, and 
in the case of a debutant, an encore must be flattering, 
but if the St. Cecilia, or any other amateur society, 
will take good advice well meant, tliey will always 
put on their programmes, "Encores not permitted." 
— Buffalo Comm. Ado, 



Sbtillb. Seville is still the city of the guitar, 
the fan, the song, and the fandango, the ne plus ultra 
ana zeviya mia of the majo and bull-flghtcr, of the 
gipsy and contrabandist ; the rendezvous of Uio most 
picturesque blackguards in the south of Spain, whose 
oeds are on the stops of churches, who lounge and 
hang about the suburban tal)emafl, breakfast on a 
glass of water, and dine on an nir on the guitar, argue 
among each other with the navnja and other such ar- 
guments of point ; make love to their neighbor's iiock- 
ot, and know of heaven what they see of it through 
the golden juice of an orange, us ihcy lie on their 
backs in the cool shade, a picture of contentment and 
sweet notliing-to-do. The town has preserved more 
of the character of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies than of the Moorish period, of which, however, 
many vestiges remain. This is evinced in the stylo 
of the private houses of the nobility, the general ap- 
pearance of theediflces, &c., which all denote the in- 
fluence of Italian taste, and its happy combination 
with the Moorish style. The people themselves seem 
to have lost that grave, solemn stem and mclaneholv 
mood of the Spanianl of the fifteenth century, which 
he inherited front the Moors, and to retain only that 
gay, brilliant capa y espadat dcvil-inay-cnro humor 
of the seventeenth century in Spain, coupled with the 
more sombre types of the inquisitorial and inquisi- 
tioned, somewhat suspicious, jealous, and haughty 
spirit of Lope de Rucda, Caltlcron's and Vega's dm- 
mas. Seville is still in many points the city of ])1eas- 
ure and love of Bcaumnrchnis-Rossini's IJarbiere. 
And look, there goes Almaviva, on his prancing 
horse, gay and dashing, now dressed in velvets and 
fllagreo buttons, all sunshine and moonshine, invinci- 
ble and enamoradOf sending kisses to Kosina, who 
peeps at him behind her mirndor. He is always that 
personiflcation of youth, love and summer ; and Ro- 
sina is always as pretty under her black mantilla, 
though she now reads French novels, and knows the 
names of Lor Biron y Sanpir ; and Figaro is not the 
icss qui, and Figaro la, laughing, joking, running to 
and iro,a11 fusitand intrigue, all gossip and mirth, for 
his being raised to ttn%ujrador y comadron^ and other 
high ofBccs within his calling ; nay, Bartolo himself 
is not dead, only now he dresses like an undertaker, 
is a man dil ano doce, xrcAn a diamond pin in his 
shirt, and a wide gold ring on the forefinger, and 
looks as sharp as ever, whether Rosina is dropping 
a bonquet or picking up a scented csquclila. Basilio 
is also nil ve, and there we may see him sneaking 
through the crowd, with his long barco, tile-shaped 
greasy hat, his worn-out sotann, his billons skin, his 
hypo<-riticaI eyes : wide relrb ! and would that thou 
wert but a spectre of bygone times, and not a sad re- 
ality of the present ! The other types, may they al- 
ways remain, natnral and charming offsprings of a 
land of sun and love ; and all members of the immor- 
tal family of Mozart's and Byron's Don Juan, a pure 
Sevillano, of Don Miguel de Mafiara, of Don BiiRtos 
Tavera, of La Kstrclia de Seville. The houses are 
superior to those of the rest of AndaluKian cities, in 
style and appearance ; they arc generally of two or 
three stories, gaily painted outside, with lofty rooms, 
numerous rejas, charming patios, or inner courts, 
which, during the summer, are covered with an awn- 



ing, and furnished with pianoe, sofas, &c., for the 
evening tertulia, when the whole town is converted 
into a vast drawing room. They are, moreover, dec- 
orated with brightly painted and giUmiradore8,which, 
with their glass and flowers, look like conservatories 
suspended. A lengthened residence will be found 
more pleasant here than anywhere else in Spain. — A 
Guide to Spain ; hy H. (yj^hea. 



Miuical Education in Pnusia. 

The following report was drawn up in the Ministry 
of Public Education in Prussia, and nas been received 
through Earl Russell, from Her Majesty's Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin : 

The study of music in Prussia enjoys a consider- 
able range, in consequence of the numerous private 
establishments, wHose founders and managers do that 
which in many other states is done hy public Acade- 
mies (conservatoires) at the expense of the State. Of 
such private establishments there are, for example, 
the Conservatoire of Music of Dr. Stem, the new 
Musical Academy of Professor Kullack, the Singing 
Academy, under the direction of Professor Grell, In 
Berlin, as well as the Conservatoire of music in Co- 
logne, founded by a company ( Verein) of friends of 
music, which is under the Director of Music, Henr 
Hillcr. There is no want of simiUr private institn- 
tions in other lai^er provincial towns. No official 
reports are made upon them. Occasional reports are 
made in the programme of the Stem and Kullack 
establishments. Till now there has been no State 
Conservatoire for music in Prussia, and State money 
has only been exceptionally applied to such musical 
educational establishments, and more frequently for 
the support of extraordinary talents. With reference 
to the government provision for musical students, the 
Senate of the Berlin Academy of Art^ has a section 
whoso members. Messieurs Bach, Grell, and Taubert, 
conduct the musical division of the Academy. The 
annual cost of this division, in which instraction is 
given in tlie theory of music and the art of composi- 
tion, amounts to al>out 1,800 thalers. The number 
of pupils is not fixed. 

In the Royal Institute of Church Music at Berlin, 
under the direction of Professor Baeh, with four teach- 
ers, instraction is given to twenty pupils in oigan 
playing, pianoforte playing, violin and singing gratis, 
as well as in the theorv and the history of music. 
The annual expenses or this Institution amount to 
2,807 thalers. 

One academical musical institute exists at the 
Royal University at Breslau, having one director and 
two teachers, with salaries amounting to 450 dollars, 
and a similar one at Kunigsberg, with two teachers. 
Other universities have likewise offices of teachers of 
music. 

Singing forms an clement of education at gymna- 
sia schools and other educational estahlishments. In- 
straction in music, that is, in organ playing, piano- 
forte playing, violin playing, and singing, is given in 
the school-teachers' seminaries, at which the organists 
and choristers are educated, theoretically and practi- 
cally, in mnsic. Besides the above-named teaching 
schools of this character, there is a fonnation school 
for singing for the persons belonging to the cathedral 
choir (Domchor), and one for singing and instru- 
mental music at the Royal Opera. 

Beriin, the 5tli July, 1865. 

nsitnl Corrtspnbtnte. 

"rAfricaine" VI New York. 

Nrw York, Dec. 4. — The principal musical 
event of the past two weeks has been the production 
of Meyerbeer's "Africnine" at the Academy of Mu- 
sic. So many accounts and analyses of this work, 
copied from European papers, have already reached 
the musical reading public of America, that a des- 
cription of the plan, plot, and character of the opera 
is entirely unnecessary and uncalled for at this late 
date. And yet, among the maes of French, German 
and English criticisms upon the "Africaine," it is as- 
tonishing how very few we have met with, reliable, 
and bearing upon them the stamp of good faith. 
Aside from interested or mercenary motives, we have 
had the unconditional Meyerbeer worshipper, from 
incorrect M. Blaze do Bury down ; his antipodc, who 
goes to hear the Meyerbeer opera pre-determined to 
find nothing in it but good instrumentation and "ef- 
fect-hashery ;" and the countless herd of smart wri- 
ters, who cover their superficial opinions and want 
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of sound mnsical knowledge, by unwitty witticitmi, 
and covert sneers at what they do not mora than half 
understand. In this barren dMert of Terbiage,— «• 
oar flowery old friend Saadi would probably remark, 
— ^how seldom do we find repose beneath the cooling 
palms of reflection, or listen to the reviving mnrmnri 
of the fountains of the oases of trath 1 One good ef- 
fect of the want of weight in most of what we have 
read on the subject, is, that we go to a first bearing 
of the woiic with a mind almost firesh to receive im- 
pressions, and as mnch nninflaenoed as it is possible 
to be. 

After a careful stndy of the score, and an attentive 
public hearing, wo find ourselves ranking "UAJH' 
cain^'M, if not whoUy the first, at least among the 
best of Meyerbeer's operas. There is no occasion to 
repeat that it is finely instmmented, well calculated 
for scenic effect and for the singers, provided they 
possess natural and acquired powers beyond the com- 
mon ; these qnalitles we natnrally expect, and nsnal- 
ly find, in Meyerbeer's works. Bat what especially 
pleases ns in this, is its remarkable spontaneity of 
melody, and of impassioned feeling, in the salient 
points of the actk>n. The introdactton , "Adieu, 
num doux rivag^* to the romance : "Pour edU qui 
m'est chkre," sung by Inez, is very charming, although 
it failed of effect here, the difficult intervals not hav- 
ing been sung with perfect parity of intonation by 
Mile. Ohtolahi. The romance itself is of an ordi- 
nary cast, though not nnpleasing. The prayer: 
"Dieu que le monde reohre" has been compared to the 
*' D^Mdiction des potgnards" in the ffuguenots, bat the 
comparison resdits vastly to the advantage of the lat- 
ter, we think ; this prayer is neither noble nor origi- 
nal in motivOf and obtains its eflRsct principally firom 
the sonority of bass voices in nnison. The finale to 
this act is one of the finest things of the kind we 
know. The "Air du Sommeil,'* wixh which Selika 
opens the second act is agreeable, bnt not as original 
as it has been said to be (so any one who takes the 
trouble to compare its first motivo with Schubert's lit- 
tle known song, "Der Leyermann" will find). There 
are many dramatic moments in the duet between Se- 
lika and Vasco, the air sang by Nelusko, and the 
ensemble that concludes this act, bat nothing of high 
significance. 

The third act, on board ship, is, from a masical 
point of view, the weakest in the opera. The female 
choras : **Le rapide et ISger navire," with which it 
opens, and one of the best numbers, was entirely omit- 
ted here. The ballad : "Adamastor roi des vogues'* 
sung by Nelusko, although effective, resembles many 
sea songs of a similar character. The whole of this 
act was very much "cut." 

The fourth act is the finest of the opera ; rich in 
melodies of no common order, filled with tone-pic- 
tures of the warmest and most sensuous coloring, it 
delights the ear, while at the same time it satisfies 
the intellect by its vivid illustration of what oar im- 
agination accepts as a semi-civilized ideal of tropical 
life. The passage sung by Nelnsko : "Uavoir tant 
adorA" the long duo for soprano and tenor, the fe- 
male choras : "Remparts de gaze^* (although this lat- 
ter recalls to us the episode : "Jetso zurilch in die 
Rosenlavben" in Schumann's houri chorus, a little 
more than is necessary) are all morceanx of marked 
beauty. Another comparison has been often made 
between the love duet of this act and that of Raoal 
and Valentine in the Huguenots ; it is hardly well 
founded, as they are so different in coloring; but at the 
same time neither loses by the comparison. After a 
duo between Inez and Selika, not very ramarfcable in 
contents or effect, we are led to the foot of the manci- 
neei tree. The scene sung by Selika is of the highest 
onlcr of dramatic expression. This is preceded by 
some sixteen bars, Andante cantabile, played in nnison 
by the strings. This passage, although a large and 
noble phrase, seems hardly equal to the excessive 
laudation it has received, and we cannot but think 
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that a great portion of its effect is due to tho peculiar 
tone produced by the violins on the fourth string, the 
momentary absence of harmony, tho impression pro- 
duced by ilie scene, and especially by Uie return of 
harmony at the conclusion of the period. Still, this 
calculation of effect, even, is tho merit of the compo- 
ser. The finale was almost entirely cut out at Uiis 
performance. Indeed, so much was omitted through- 
out the opera, that its representation did not last 
above four hours (!), including "waits" between the 
acts. 

The best interpretations of tho several characters 
were those of Vasco da Gama, and Nelusko, by Sig- 
nori Mazzolehi and Bbllihi. Tlie former appeared 
to better advantage than he has probably ever, done 
before here, and the metallic quality of his voice ad- 
mirably suited the music he had to sing. We only 
wished that Signer ACazzoIeni could make a more 
effective and frequent use of the mexza voce. Signer 
Bellini, always a careful, as well as a gifted artist, 
increased his artistic reputation by his energetic rep- 
resentation of the semi-savage Nelusko. Mme. Zno- 
CHi looked a picturesque and glowing Africaine, her 
voice was not always equal to the great requirements 
of the part, but her acting was undeniably dramatic. 
Mme. Ortolami was an agreeable and gently femi. 
nine Inez, but her vocal powers were hardly adequate. 

Don Pedro found a weak (vocally speaking) repre- 
sentative in AiiToirnccT; the minor parts were ineffi(f- 
iently filled, and tho chorus was insufficient an^ 
imperfect. A large number of persons appeared on 
the stage in the spectacular scenes, but how awkward 
and badly drilled were their evolutions ! An amus- 
ing anachronism occurred in the "ship" act ; this 
opens, in the original score (as we have mentioned 
above) with a chorus, sung by the ladies of Inez's 
suite, in her cabin ; as this was omitted, some of the 
ladies, to beguile time while tho sailors on deck were 
singing their chorus, unfolded and read the papers. 
Rather remarkable, when wo remember that Guten- 
berg's invention only occurred a few years before the 
expeditions of Vasco da Gama. The scenes of the 
fourth and fifth acts reflect great credit on the pointer 
Calyo, and are not devoid of truly artistic merit. 
The orchestra, cohsidcring the few rehearsals that 
were had, and the difBcnlties of a Meyerbeer score* 
did remarkably well, under Mr. Carl Bkbouann's 
attentive conductorship. 

A great deal of wit, good and bad, has been ex- 
pended on the plot of this opera, but we cannot see 
that it is more improbable than that of a hundred 
others. On the contrary, we find it less so, if we ex- 
cept two or throe slight, but saliently unlikely inci- 
dents, such as the map scene, which we are aston- 
ished to find unmarked by so clear-sighted a mind as 
that of Meyerbeer, and in a ranm so sensitive to ridi- 
cule as he was. But the subject must have been 
highly attractive to a composer, presenting, as it does 
an idea — the struggle of adventurous genius against 
bigotry and envy — besides dramatic incident in 
abundance, and variety of coloring. 

Wo have quoted above from Mr. Scribes' origi" 
nal libretto ; it is perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
opera was sung in Italian by Maretxek's company. 

* 
* 




nsir ^broab. 

MTuical Hotefl from Vienna. 

The Imperial city is progressing in the right direc* 
tion, and bids fair soon to l>oat Berlin in the matter 
of really qood, sterling music. It now possesses two 
Qnartet Societies ; Berlin at present does not know 
what a qnnrtet means ; at any rate, it never gets the 
chance of hearing one played in public. As a sort 
of 8tandnrd by which our readers mny form a notion 
of the state of musical matters, we give the following 
list, taken from the Vienna liecenttionen, of the pro- 
grammes recently issued by the various Societies 



here :— Society of the Friends of Music, Six Con- 
certs, under the direction of Herr Herbeck, on the 
12th Nov., 3rd, 17th Dec., 1865, 25th Feb.. 11th and 
27th March, 1866. Among the larger compositions 
to be performed are " Gottes 2^it," Cantata for Solo, 
Chorus and Orchestra, Bach ; all the music to KOnig 
Stephan ; Ninth Symphony, Beethoven ;— Sympho- 
ny in D. Cherubint ;— "Erikonigs Toehterlein," 
Ballad for Solo, Chorus and Orchestra, Gade; — 
"Suite for Orchestra" (new) Lachner; — Legende 
von der heiligen Elizahethf for Solo, Chorus, an^ Or- 
chestra, Liszt ^—Elijdkt Mendelssohn ;— Symphony 
in B-minor, Schubert ;— " Concertstfldc fur Piano- 
forte und Orchestra," Weber. — Philharmonic. Eight 
Concerts, 5th, 19th, Nov., 10th, 26th, Dec, 1865, 
14th, Jan., 18th Feb., 4th, 18th March, under Herr 
Dessoff, in the Opera-house. Among the larger com- 
positions^ are included : Cb/tim6t», a Symphony, 
Abort ;— "Passacaglia," (scored by Esser) j Concerto 
for stringed instruments, Bach ; — Symphonies, Nos 2, 
3, 4 ; overture to ConcHan ; and Op. 1 24, Pianoforte 
Concerto in G major, Beethoven ; — "Marche Solen- 
pelle," Cherubini; — overture to Iphigenia, Gluck; 
" Suite in canonischer Form," Grimm ; — overture to 
Sa(vntuJa, Goldmark; — "Water Music," Handel; 
Symphony in G, Haydn ; "Concert Overture," Hil- 
ler ; overture to IMal, M^nl ; overture to Ruy Bias ; 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn ; Sym- 
phony in G minor, Mozart ; Symphony in A, Rei- 
necko; Duet, Op. 140, arranged by Joachim for 
grand Orchestra; overture to Fierabras; interlude 
to Eosamundef Schubert; Symphonv in D minor, 
Schumann ; overture to Samort, Vogler ; Violin Con- 
certo in A minor, Viotti. — Helmesberger's Quartet- 
Evenings, 12th, 26th Nov., 3rd and 7th Dec, 1865, 
14th, 21st, 28th January, 4th February : Concerto 
for Pianoforte, Flute, Violin, and Accompaniment ; 
Concerto in C major for two Pianos, with Accompa- 
niment, Bach ; Quartets, Op. 18. F major : Op. 59, 
C major ; Op. 74, E flat major; Op. 127, E flat ma- 
jor ; Op. 1.30, B flat major ; Op. 135, F major; Quin- 
tet in C major ; Pianoforte Trio in Dmajor, Beetho- 
ven : Quintet, Hager ; Quartets in B flat major, G 
minor, Haydn ; Quartet in E minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Quartet in A major, Mozart; Quartet (MS.) Prejfor; 
Pianoforte Quartet, Rubinstein ; Quintet in C major; 
Pianoforte Trio flat in B major, Schubert ; Quartet 
in F major ; Pianoforte trio in F major, Schumann : 
Quartet in in G major, Spohr. Laub's Quartet- 
Evenings, 9th. 16th, 30th November, 7th, 14th, 28th 
December, 1865, 4th, 11th January, 1866. Piano- 
forte-Violin Sonata, Bach ; Sonata in A for Piano- 
forte and Violin; Quartets, Op. 18, B'flat major; 
and Op. 135 ; Quintet in E flat major; Septet in E 
flat major. Beethoven ; four Qaartets, Haydn ; Quar- 
tet in D major, Mendelssohn ; Stringed Trio ; Quin- 
tet in C major, Mozart ; Qnartet, Richter ; Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violin in A minor, Rubinstein ; 
Qnartet in E minor; Double Qnartet in D minor, 
Spohr ; Quartet in E minor, Volkmann. In refer- 
ence to the above, the Recenshnen makes the follow- 
ing observations : "The concert programmes for the 
season about to commence have not disappointed 
the belief we expressed, some short time since, that 
the managers of the various concert-enterprises would 
endeavor this year to present the public with some- 
thing especially interesting. These gentlemen appear 
to be at length convinced that they can no longer get 
on with old compositions alone, however beautiful 
and however classical thoso compositions may be. 
The apathy, the indifference, manifested by the public 
last season, was, probably, the canse which induced 
them to come to this conviction. On the present oc- 
casion, we find novel t if much more copiously represen- 
ted than formerly. The Society of the Friends of 
Music give us itro grand modem works, a 'Suite' by 
Lachner, and Liszt's Tleilige Elizabeth, with tioo grand 
old toorls, also new for Vienna : the Symphenies by 
Cherubini and Schubert ; if, in addition to this, we 
reflect that Beethoven's complete music to KGnig Ste- 
phan may almost be reckoned a novelty, and that the 
execution of tho 'great Ninth,' with the admirable 
chorus of the Society, is something exceedingly in- 
teresting, we sec^specially as, according to report, 
this year the reed instruments, hitherto the weak side 
of tlie Society's orchestra, will be in a<lmirable force 
— that evei7thing possible will be done to render the 
Society's concerts attractive. The Philharmonics, 
too, step forth, this year, from out their ultra Con- 
servatism, and present us with./7i>s new modem worh, 
three considerable ones (a 'Suite' by Grimm, and 
Symphonies by Abert and Roinecke, and two shorter 
ones (overtures by Goldmark and Hillcrl. To these 
they add two old works, ncto here ; Hannel's ' Water 
M'lsie' and Joachim's Orrlicstml Arrangement of 
Schubert's Dnct, Op. 140. — It is with plensnre, too, 
that wo FCC Ilellrocsbcrger's Quartet (in which Ilerr 
Ilofmnnn takes the second, in the place of Herr 
Durt, who has retired) return to its former practice of 
introducing nuvcllics; wc find in the prognunme 



three new works (in eight concerts there would, by the 
bye, have been room for a fourth, we should say^, 
by Rubinstein, Preyer, and Hager. We have more 
than ordinary pleasure in greeting the last name, 
after it has been so long absent flrom our concert bills. 
That, at his eight Quartet Concerts, Herr Laub 
should give ns only two new works by Richter and 
Volkmann, is a course of which, with our principles, 
we cannot by any possibility approve." 

Leipzig. The (Miestra's correspondent writes 

(Nov. 7): 

The long winter evenings have already begun to 
make their appearance, and the Gewandbaus concerts, 
the chief attraction for the musical public at Leipsic, 
have recommenced. 

In the first concert of tho 5th nit., the instrumen- 
tal pieces comprised Beethoven's Overture, Op. 124 ; 
Schubert's C major Symphony; and a Violin Con- 
certo (No. 5, D minor) composed and performed by 
Herr Ferd. David. The vocal pieces— air from 
"Elias** "Hore, Israel, hore des Herren Stimme" 
(Mendelssohn), and a recitative and cavatina from 
Glinka's new opera, "Russian und Lxtdimla," were 
well given by Fran von Kotsehetoff, from St. Peters- 
burg, who was, however, heard to most advantage in 
Schubert's charming song, " Wohin ?" in the second 
concert of the 12th ult. She is quite a new appear- 
ance in Germany. Her voice (mezzo-soprano) is 
pleasing and of good school, but she does not possess 
that command over it which is necessary in the air 
from Weber's " Euryanthe" "Er konnte mieh um tie 
verschmShn," which she sang in the last-named con- 
cert Warmth of expression and pathetic feeling 
were quite missing. FrI. Agnes Zimmermann, from 
London, gave Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, for 
which she obtained well-earned applause, although 
the tempo taken was altogether scampering. 

In commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
Goethe's being enrolled as a Leipsic student on Oct. 
19, 1765, Beethoven's music to **EgmonV* was per- 
formed in the third concert, the two soli being sung 
by Fraa von Kotsehetoff. Schumann's D minor 
symphony and two divertissements for the harp by 
Herr Franz Pointz, formed rest of the programme. 
The instrumental pieces in this as well as in the 
other concerts that have as yet taken place, are so 
familiar to the habHafy, and in fact to the musical 
world at large, that a comment on them wonld be 
needless. 

The first concert for chamber-music was held on 
the 21st ult. The selection on this occasion was as 
follows : — Quartet, D major — Allegro di molio, Ada- 
gio affeUuoso, Allegretto alia Zinqarese, Presto scher- 
sando—URyAn ; 6rand Quartet, B major, Op 130 — 
Beethoven ; Quintet, G minor — Mozart All these 
nnmbers were nobly represented by Concertmeister 
David and Rontgen (violin), Herrmann and Hunger 
(viola), and Liibeck (violoncello). The second and 
fifUi movements — presto and cawUina — in Beethoven's 
Quartet were remarkably well led by David, and re- 
pented by general desire. 

Fran von Szarvady (Wilhelmine Clauss), the cel- 
ebrated pianist from Paris, is to give two or three re- 
citals here, towards the latter end of the month. 

Ullmann, the impresario, who has been lately 
grazing in Berlin with his troupe, gives his unwider- 
ruflich letzte Concerte — positively last concerts — in 
Jannarv. Thev will probably take place, as before. 
In the Central frail. His net profits here last win- 
ter are said to have amounted to 4,684 thaler, 15 
groschen (£700). Not bad 1 

And again, Nov. 9 : 

The second concert of the Euterpe- Verein, which 
took place yesterday, can without doubt be regarded 
as an important event in the musical life of this town. 
Since these concerts, now so fii'mly established in 
public favor, were first instituted, indefatigable re- 
search and industry on the gart of the director and 
the members of the orchestra have never been want- 
ing, and it is to this that their present prosperous 
issne mav be traced. 

Glnck's imperishable work, "Orphetts and Eury- 
dice," formed the programme of last evening's eon- 
cert. The room was literally thronged, and certainly 
every lover of music left at the conclusion with feel- 
ings of gratitude to the direction who have so well 
succeeded in constructing the cvclus of concerts 
hitherto given. Who can fail to be moved by the 
piercing cries of anguish with which Orpheus inter- 
rupts the sweet sensitive song of the weeping 
nymphs, or at the grace of Eurydice; the charming 
melody with which he touches the hearts of the de- 
mons who refuse him admittance into the realm of 
shades ; the majestic chorus of these dismal beings 
who, in different gradations, express now their an- 
ger, then their emotion ; tlie masterly duet of Orphe- 
us and Eurydice, now restored to life ; the wnole 
scene of the dangers encountered, which ho pictures 
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with such poetic fire ; the weakness of Eurydice, and 
the final step of despair ! AU these numbers are 
gems of harmony and musical expression. 

Hector Berlioz describes the first scene in the sec- 
ond act as one of the highest aspirations of Gluck, 
where it says : — 

Todlicher Schrecken, Entsetzen ergreife ihn, 
TVenn ihm mit schrecklichem Drohen 
Den Eingang der Cerberus wehrt. 

This passage was most brilliantly rendered by the 
orchestra, as, indeed, the whole work was. The 
**Eurffdice" and "Amor^* were given by Fran Juli- 
enne Hinsch (the wife of a wealthy citizen) with con- 
summate mastery and overpowering expression. 
Frl. Baer, from Berlin, as Orpheus, made a favora- 
ble impression by her fine voice, but false intonation 
in the high notes and a rather monotonous delivery 
frequentl v impaired the effect of the part. The Paris 
edition of the score was made use of in this per- 
formance, but the arrangements for piano (of which 
the one edited by Peters, of Leipsic, deserves atten- 
tion) had also been compared. The whole perform- 
ance reflected great credit both on the director and 
members of the Euterpe- Vcrein. 

The Schiller- Vereln of Leipsic celebrates to-mor- 
row the anniversary of the poet's natal day. The 
programme of the festivities is as follows : — Friday, 
ICth November. — ^Anniversary of Schiller's Birth- 
day, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon. Procession from 
the Oberschonko Tavern at Gohlis* to the Schiller- 
haust ; decoration of the tablet in the parish school- 
room and distribution of books to industirous child- 
ren. At 7 o'clock in the evening, in the Saloons of 
the Hotel de Polognc, Concert. Overture to "Turan- 
<iot" Franz Lachner ; Addrcss on dramntic poetrv, 
by Professor O. Marbach j Overture, " Wilhclm Tell," 
Rossini. Wedding March from "Midsummer NifjhCs 
Dream," Mendelssohn; Air from "Fidelio," Frl. 
Karg; Becital, Frl. Goetz ; (a) "The Fisher" 
(Gocthe),8ong, with accompaniment, MjIIauptmann ; 
(ft) "The Maiden's Lament" (Schiller;, Franz Schn- 
bert— Frl. Clara Schmidt ; Symphony, F major, No. 
8, Beethoven. 

The theatre dircction announces for Saturday, 
Schiller's 'Maria Stuart" in Italian (translated by 
Maft'ei), with the renowned Adelaide Ristori del 
Grillo as the heroine (her only appearance). Although 
the prices of admission are doubled, I hear just now 
that the house is already sold out. 

In the fourth Gcwandhans Concert (we translate 
from the Revue et Gazette Musicale) M. Saint-Saijns, 
of Paris, appeared in a piano-forte Concerto of his 
own composition and in several pieces of J. S. Bach. 
If not as a composer, yet as an executant in every 
ca5se, especially as an interpreter of the works of 
Bach, his reception was flattering at Leipzig, as it 
had been a few days before at Frankfort. The man- 
ner in which Bach's instrumental music has been ar- 
ranged by M. Saint-Sacns for the piano, denotes a 
consummate musician, one profoundly initiated into 
the style of the great John Sebastian. The other 

?ieces in the concert were Gnde's Ovc.aro "In the 
lighlands," the Ballet airs of Gluck's Orpheus, and 
Beethoven's 7th Symphony. 

Berlin. The Weekly Review (New York), says : 

The German papers abound with criticisms on 
Carlotta Patti and her sister Adelina, who visit every 
city in Europe with the same rapidity as the cholera, 
but seem to be less endemical than epidemical. It 
must be noticed, however, that the critics speak more 
about the gentlemen who accomr)any Carlotta Patti 
than about that lady herself. 'Thus Mr. Gumprecht, 
the blind critic of the Berlin National Zeitung (un- 
doubtedly the best critic in Germany and perhaps in 
Europe) speaks with great delight of the performan- 
ces of Chamber music by Messrs. F. David, Vieux- 
temps, and Patti, and tliinks that a more perfect ex- 
ecution of the classical masters never has been heard 
before. He animadverts, however, pretty severely 
upon Mr. Alfred Jaell's piano playing in the trio 
which he played with David and Pitti. Mr. Gum- 
precht thinks that Jaell tried too much to show by his 
"bravura," and that he split the last movement of 
Schumann's trio into atoms. The scherzo was, as 
Mr. G. says, "entirely smothered by the leaden weight 
of the accents." 

The violoncellist referred to above as Patti and as 

Pitti, is doubtless Piatti, of London. And is the 

said Herr Gumprecht a better critic than Ferdinand 

Ililler for instance ? 

* A little vllla^ r1o!<o to Leipsic. 

t The hou.«e io Oohlla where Schiller IItccI and wrote his 
*^LudeMdie Freude^^^ to which Beethoven $et music in his 
0th Symphony. 



Pabi8. The season for the Concerts of Popular 
Classical Music was inaugurated in Paris at the old 
locality, the Cirque Napoleon, again under tho direc- 
tion of M. Pasdeloup. The programme comprised 
tho overture to Oberon, Haydn's Symphony, No. 4 
Beethoven's Symphony in A major, and tho Canso- 
netta Movement from Mendelssohn's Qmrtet, Op. 12. 
Tho Canzonetta was re-demanded with acclamations* 
At the second concert the following pieces were giv' 
en : — March by Meyerbeer, Symphony in G minor 
by Mozart, Allegretto un poco Agitato (Op. 50), by 
Mendelssohn, Overture to Fidelio, No. 3, Beethoven, 
and Fragments from tho Septnor of Beethoven. Tho 
programme of the third concert on Sunday last, in- 
cluded the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven ; the 
overtures to Genevihve de BraJwnt (Schumann) an I 
Loreley (Wallace) ; the Grand "Morceau d'Unisson,' 
from the Africaine ; and Mozart's Quintet in A, for 
clarinet and strings. The larghetto of the Quintet 
was re-demanded. In addition, a Belgian violinist, 
M. Jacques Dupnis, professor at the Conservatoire of 
Li^ge, played Mendelssohn's Concerto, had a good 
success, and was warmly applauded. 

The correspondent of the London Musical World 

attended the representation o Dnprez's opera 

Jeanne D*Arc, and was not very favorably impressed; 

he savs : 

M. Duprcz is not wantinc: in a certain tunefulness* 
but it is tune of a very common kind, and I And no 
one bar in the new opera either original or reflned 
His instrumentation is feeble and lacks color and 
character, but still it indicates some knowledgre of 
harmony, and, if not striking, is certainly not botch- 
work. The execution was far from excellent, nor, 
indeed, was everything done that possibly could be 
done to accomplish a success. As, however, erery 
Frenchman present was anxious about the first work 
of their quondam superlative tenor, a certain success 
was inevitable, and so »Teanne d^Arc has been chroni- 
cled as having made a great hit and as likely to in- 
fluence the future art-inspirations of the composer. I 
have not the least objection that M. Duprez should 
enjoy his triumph — jfie has done his best to earn it, — 
and has been a glorious artist in his day ; but, be- 
tween ourselves, when next he writes an opera, I hope 
I may not be present to hear it. 
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Symphony Coneerts. 

At last we are to have again some Orchestral Con 
certs hero in Boston ; such concerts as the lovers of 
tho highest kind of music have for several years sadly 
felt the want of, — a want not supplied by the After- 
noon Concerts of the Orchestral Union, which, attrac- 
tive as they are in their way, never have pretended 
to take the place of the old evening ("Philharmonic") 
concerts, but only to serve as accessory to them , 
studying amusement rather more than Art,addressing 
themselves in a great measure to the children, and, i 
they have given us a good many Symphonies, for 
which wo may be thankful, yet outlining them, as it 
were, with much too small an orchestra. In a word 
they have been cheap, popular concerts, with rich 
things always in their programmes, but not with any 
earnest and artistic unity of programme. Even our 
larger concerts have commonly been faulty in the 
programmes, for the reason that they have been spec- 
ulative enterprises, in which it was necessary to cater 
to incongruous varieties of taste to fill the hall. This, 
and tho want of any permanent organization, any 
thing established and sure to come round without 
need of a painful and hazardous experiment de novo 
every winter, at last sapped the confidence of the very 
class of people who have classical music (to use a 
worn-out term for want of a better) the most at heart; 
the hard-pressed subscription barely brought more 
than half-performnncc of the good things promisedt 
and this before audiences in which one missed the 



really musical persons. Then camo distractions, like 
the War, the overshadowing Great Organ (while 
that was a novelty), and finally tho monopoly of tho 
musicians by the theatres, so that it has been impos- 
sible on any evening to unite even such modcrato or- 
chestra as Boston can at best afford for a fair render- 
ing of a Symphony. 

Meanwhile, to be sure, we have not snflcrod musi- 
cal starvation. We have had otiicr good things, in 
other forms, oratorios, chamber music, yisitations of 
German opera, &c. Still none of these could quite 
mako good our loss; a fountain, by many remember- 
ed as sweeter than all these, was closed. The truth 
is, a city is below character, musically, so long as it 
is unprovided with sure and regular supplies of great 
orchestral music. Boston without its concerts an- 
swering to those of the "Philharmonic Societies" of 
other cities, of the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, the Con- 
servatoire in Paris, &c., must not boast itself a musi- 
cal city. If we could spend sixty thousand dollars 
on an Organ, we should count six times sixty cheap 
for this. At all events, tho most consdous musical 
want of our community for a long time has been that 
of orchestral concerts worthy of our character as a 
people of taste. 

At last a hope has sprung up, and from a new quar- 
ter. As will be seen by tho advertisement on our 
first page, the Harvard Musical Association, a socie- 
ty of gentlemen interested in music simply on grounds 
of higher culture, wishing to have it take its equal 
rank among the "humanities" not only of tho Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, but of the University of Amer- 
ican life, announce a series of Six "Symphony Con- 
certs." The plan has some hopeful features, which 
entitle it to peculiar consideration. 

1. It is not a money-making speculation. There 
is no possible motive for undertaking it except the 
desire of good music, and the hope of doing a good 
thing for Art in Boston. Every dollar received will 
be spent in making tho concerts more perfect. The 
musicians of course must be paid for their labor, as 
must the printer and the doorkeeper ; but the organ- 
izers and sponsors of the concerts have only their la- 
bor (with some risk) for their pains. 

2. It is no issuing of proposols for an uncertain en' 
terprise. There is no if about it ; no contingency 
of filling a subscription paper ; tho announcement is 
positive ; the concerts will be given. The members of 
tho Association among themselves are pledged for a 
sufficient number of season tickets to make the thing 
financially sure before inviting the co-operation of 
the public. A goodly audience, of the best charac- 
ter that could be assembled, is already made up » 
now they open the subscription list to all. 

3. The concerts are so well guarantied as to have 
no motive for catering to any interests but the higher 
one of Art. They have no need to sink their char- 
acter to make them pay. 

4. The determination is to make them as good in 
matter and in execution as the orchestral means of 
Boston (too limited indeed !) will allow. But if we 
cannot have a great orchestra, we can make out a 
very respectable one of fifty instruments or more 
and one point we can at least secure, that of pure 
propinmines, which one excellence, persisted in, will 
be a greater gain than we have yet had opportunity 
to realize except in small chamber-concert circles. 
By pure programmes is meant those into which noth- 
ing enters which is not in good taste, artistic, genial, 
such as outlives fashion ; nothing which is coarse, « 
hacknied, shallow, " sensational " in a poorer sense ; 
nothing which does not harmonize by contrast or 
affinity with all the other pieces, and serve a general 
unity of design ; nothing which tends to make a 
senseless medley of a concert, and to rudely turn us 
out from the charmed sphere in which a Beethoven 
has hold us into a maudlin or a vulgar element. For 
us Americans, in our comparatively infantile and un- 
settled stage of musical taste, such parity of pro- 
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gramme may reasonably cxcluilo many things, espe- 
cially new tilings, which would Iks perfectly safe for 
audiences in Germany. We need at least one set of 
concerts in wliich we may hear only composers of 
vnqriustioned excellence. When we arc so well ae^ 
quaintcd with these, that we can afford to be curioas 
about novelties, and in hearing such know how to 
judge them from a real standard of the best, then we 
too, like the Europeans, may do well sometimes to 
yary the old story by seeking if there bo any good in 
Wagner, Liszt, Raff and others of the so-called "Fu- 
ture." But now we luul ttcr be learning the taste 
of wholesomer and pleasanter and better food . When 
we really know the good wine, we shall not be de- 
ceived by the bad ; but if we begin with promiscuous 
mingling of all kinds, we never shall know the good. 
It is therefore designed to keep these concerts, this 
one set of concerts, in this sense pure. There are 
plenty of opportunities to hear the other things, the 
" effect " pieces, the hacknied things, the question, 
able things, the things which set the hands and feet 
of the crowd going, but wliich bare the man of musi- 
cal taste and feeling, in all the other concerts more 
or less. Will yon not allow us to have one place, 
where a certain unity of tone and purpose reigns, 
sacred to the immortal and unquestioned master spirits 
of our Art, one place for culture ? Must every experi- 
ment be vitiated and made neutral by the admission 
of incongruous elements ? It will at least be some- 
thing to hear a Symphony in right connections. 

5. But programmes may be pure, even in a more 
exclusive sense than is here proposed, and yet not be 
dull or heavy. Charming yarioty, freedom from en" 
nui, and constant renewal of delight are perfectly pos- 
sible in a concert where everything is artistic and by 
unquestioned masters. All depends on the selection, 
grouping, proportioning, contrasting of the materials. 
This will be matter of careful study in the pre ara- 
tion of these six concerts. Each will contain a Sym- 
phony, in which form Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann, at ]east,will be represented, and pref- 
erence to some extent will be given to the less famil- 
iar ; all being of unquestioned excellence, we can af- 
ford to let some of the greatest which we have heard 
so often yield their turn for once to others which are 
also great. One of the greater Overtures, too, will 
each time be chosen on the same principle ; and per- 
haps also one lighter one. There will be Concertos 
by Mr. Drescl, Mr. Lang, and others, and perhaps 
sometimes a Violin Concerto, with smaller solos 
of the nicer kind. 

The engagement of distinguished artists, howeveri 
will depend on the sale of tickets ; but in no case 
will singer or player be introduced to the injury of 
the general nnity and spirit of the programme. A 
really good singer who will sing good things, or else 
none at all 1 But various resources are at the com' 
mand of the Committee for giving variety and fresh 
charm to these concerts. A male chorus of memhos 
of the Harvard Musical Association and others will 
probably sing in one or more concerts, with orchestra, 
BOme of iho Antigone choruses of Mendelssohn, and 
things from 'Weber, Cherubini, &c., seldom if ever 
heard here. The entire "Midsummer N ght's 
Dream" music with female chorus may iorm the sec- 
ond part of a concert ; selections from Gluck's Or- 
pheus may serve a similar purpose. Hummers Sep- 
tet will be sure to please. None of these (and more 
things) can yet be absolutely promised ; we name 
them only as a hint of the kind of variety aimed at. 

6. The concerts will be given on Thursday after 
noons, from 4 to 6 o^clock, when it is late enough to 
light up, but not too late for suburbans to get home 
to tea or a late dinner. It is thought that this time 
will prove convenient and pleasant to the largest 
nnmber of concert-goers. Of course the evening iy the 
natnral lime for such things, but the theatre engage- 
ments of tlic mnsicans make it impossible to collect a 
sufficient orchestra on any evening in the week. 



Thursday afternoon will have at least the charm of 
novelty. We shall see how the experiment will 
work. The first concert will be given on the 28th 
inst. 

7. Finally, it is the belief of those who have un- 
dertaken this enterprise, that a fair measure of suc- 
cess in this experimental series will "pave the way 
to a permanent organization of Orchestral Concerts, 
whose certain periodical recurrence and h*gh, uneom* 
promising character may be always counted on in 
future by the friends of good music in Boston." It 
is in fact the first step in a plan for bringing together 
the many lovers and longers for this kind of music 
who never yet have been united by any concerts on 
the old plans. It seeks to organize the audience for 
Symphony and other kindred music ; so that in fact 

the more musical audience gives the concerts, and 
thus controls thorn and' keeps the profrrammes up to 
a truer standard than they arc ever likely to keep in 
the hands of those who give concerts only to make 
money. 
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Concerts at Hand. The announcements for 
the month to come are many and of much interest. 

This evening, at Chickering's, the third of the de- 
lightful Soin^es of Messrs. Krbisshann and Leon 

HARD. 

Monday and Wednesday evenings. Master Rich- 
ard CoKBR, the boy soprano with the wonderful 
voice, gives concerts at the Music Hall, assisted by 
Mi*s. J. S. Cary, contralto, Mr. Weeks, tenor (from 
New York), Mr. Lang, pianist, and Henri Mollen- 
hauer, violoncellist. 

The Mendblssohn Quintet Club make a 
strong beginning next Tuesday evening of their 17th 
Season of four Chamber Concerts. Progromme very 
rich : Quintet for piano and wind instruments, op. 
16, by Beethoven, with aid of J. C. D. Parker, pianist, 
Hamann, horn, Ilihas, oboe, and Eltz, bassoon ; (first 
time) ; — Mozart's E-fiat Quintet, No. 5 ; — Quartet 
No. 15, in A>minor, Op. 132, Beethoven (first time). 
Important additions to the repertoire for the follow- 
ing concerts are named in the advertisement. 

Thanksgiving evening, a miscellaneous concert in 
Tremont Temple (Miss Adams, soprano, Miss Ryan, 
contralto, Mr. J. Whitney, tenor, Mr. Ryder, basso). 

Saturday, 1 6th, Krcissmann and Leonhard again. 

During the following week we may look for the 
return of Mme. Parefa and the other members of 
the Batemann troupe, minus Mr. Dannreuther, 
whom we shall miss. Some half a dozen concerts 
will be given ; and then : 

Mme. Parepa, on the Saturday evening before 
Christmas will lend her admirable aid to the HaN' 
DEL AND Hatdn Socirtt in giving a more perfect 
performance of Judas Maccabctus, with probably a 
new tenor, — an opportunity which no one will wish 
to lose. On the next evening, Sunday 24lh, the 
Messiah, also with Parepa. And there are hints too 
of yet a third oratorio (perhaps Elijah) under the 
same good auspices. 

Dec. 28M, the first of the "Symphony Concerts" 
more fully explained above. 

In the second week of January we nnderstand we 

are to have Maretzbk'h Opera troupe, after brief 
visits to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

The Great Organ is^till heard every Wednes- 
day and Saturday noon, and Sunday evenings, when 
the Hall is not otherwise occupied. Mr. Lan$r. Mr* 
Whiting, Mr. Willcox, Dr. Tuckerman and Mrs. 
Frohock continue to please really large audiences for 
what has become so old a story, but one whose inter- 
est is not exhausted in a day or in a few years. Mr. 
Paine, by some change of programme not explained 
to us, did not play the other evening. 

We are happy to notice that Mr. S. P. Prentiss, 
whose card appears in another column has established 
himself in Boston. We trust he may receive that 
success, which as a teacher he merits. 



New Music. — We have only room to hint at 
few of the choice things lately published which wil 
make desirable Christmas presents to musical friends. 
For in8tance,the Songs by Franz, now publishing, with 
German and English words, by Ditson ; some eight 
or ten of these already out, and of the very choicest, 
most poetical of song creations. Also similar series 
of the Songs of Schumann and of Mendelssohn. — 
Then there are all the Notturnes and the Polonaises of 
Chopin, invaluable to the pianist. Again, the hand- 
some and convenient octavo vocal and piano scores 
of Oratorios which the same house have just issued : 
Judas Maccabceus, St. Paul, Eli, &c., &e. 

We must thankfully acknowledge the receipt (from 
Mr. Walter, organist of Trinity Chapel in New York) 
of the elegant edition which he has published, by 
subscription, of one of the finest of the English 
Church Te Deums, namely "Hodges in E," or Con- 
secration Service, composed A.D. 1846, by Edward 
Hodges, Mus. Doc, so long organist of Trinity 
Church. A finely engraved portrait of Dr. Hodges 
accompanies the work, of which we hope soon to 
have time to say more. 

French Theatre. Nothing more artistic and 
graceful in all its parts has ever been offered here in 
the way of acting, than the little comedies, vaude- 
villes, &c., with which Messrs. Juignet and Dri vet's 
company have been regaling the most refined and 
cultivoted of Boston audiences in the Tremont Thea- 
tre during the past month. We are happy to learn 
that their success encourages them to prolong their 
stay another fortnight. Such lady-like and charm- 
ing actresses as Mme. Larmet and Mile. Hinry are 
rarely found on the same stage. Mme. Bergeon is 
capital as ever in the older characters. Choi is the 
same versatile, droll fellow, an admirable comedian, 
— you should see him as the old ballet-master, thai 
"and en zephyr" 1 Rousseau is good still in his way ; 
Juignet himself delightful, if he would only act oft- 
ener. Of the new men, all valuable, we can only 
mention Chamonin, very accomplished in a great va- 
riety of roles, and the most charmintrly impudent and 
entertaining of all gar^ons, M. Dcligne. But it is 
the ease, the truth to character, the unity of all and 
grace and elegance in each detail that make the 
charm, and make their renderings of these little pieces, 
light, extrava^rant and trifling as pome of them are, 
a study of good acting: and good manners. It is the 
best way to familiarize the ear with the French lan- 
guage ; and even those who know no French cannot 
but catch the natural language, the play of feature, 
gesture, tone, which is a better music than that which 
they so often undertake in these vaudevilles to 
sing. 



At a Special meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Handel and Haydn Society held on the 2Gth nit., 
the following resolutions were offered by the Presi- 
dent and passed unanimously. 

Whereas : The Trustees of the Handel and Haydn 
Society have learned of the deccape of their esteem- 
ed friend and brother, Mr. John Dodd, whose long 
life of activity and usefulness is now, at the ripe age 
of eighty-five years, brought to its close ; 

Therefore Resoli'ed, That while we recognize in 
this event the dealings of an all-wise and merciful 
God, we cannot but mourn with unfeigned sorrow, 
the loss of one who has been always identified with 
the interests of this Society, whose'name is upon the 
honored roll of its original founders, and afVerwards 
and for many years prominently connected with its 
government, an earnest, zealous and faithful worker 
in the ranks ; a pattern of pimctnality and prompt- 
ness ; a worthy example to the young and old ; and 
also for half a century has never ceased to feel and 
to manifest a deep interest in the Society's welfare 
and success. 

Besolved, That we cheri«*h with gratitude the 
thought of the many virtues, the kindly sympathies, 
the honor, honesty and integrity of life which show 
forth so conspicuously in the character of our beloved 
associate, and while we sympathize most earnestly 
with the bereaved family in their great loss, at the 
same time we rejoice with them in the possession of 
that unspeakable gift, the memory of a just and good 
man, which is blessed. 
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Resolved, That as a tribate of our eateom, and a 
lasting memorial of our iovo and affection for our as- 
sociate, these resolutions be placed upon oar records, 
and a copy of them be presented to the family of the 
deceased 

LOEING B. BARNES, 

Sect'y Handel and Haydn Society. 



Philadelphia. A very brave and very lauda- 
ble nndertaking is that of Mr. Cabl Wolfsohn, 
well known as one of the most earnest piano-playing 
artists of the country. It is no less than the perform- 
ing, in a series often Matinees, of oZ/ the Piano-Forte 
Sonatas of Beethoven, thirty in number. The only 
precedent that we have known for such an enterprise 
was the "Beethoven Recitals" of Mr. Charles Halle 
in London, whom it was onr own good fortune to 
hear a few years since throughout the latter half of 
his course, including half of the Sonatas. There the 
audience, in St. James's Hall, was of the most fash- 
ionable character, some 700 listeners, mostly ladies, 
and remarkably attentive, indeed a largo proportion 
of them following the interpreter with copies of the 
music in their hands. Mr. Halle took the Sonatas 
in chronological order, or rather in the order of the 
opus numbers. Mr. Wolfsohn, it seems to us, adopts 
a wiser and more artistic course, in that he groups 
the Sonatas by certain affinities and contrasts of key 
and character, giving three each time. He has been 
aided in the classification by one of the most judicious 
musicians in the country, Mr. Karl Klauber, of 
Farmington, Conn. 

Mr. Wolfsohn will have his Sonata readings varied 
also by vocal pieces from such artists as Mme. Ray- 
mond Ritter of Now York, Mr. Ereissmann of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Habelmann . We wish hira true suc- 
cess, and wish we might be in Philadelphia. Stu- 
dents of the Sonatas will be curious to see Mr. Wolf- 
sohn's grouping of them, which is as follows : 

1. If&tinte, 
Tuesdaj, Dee«ixib«r6. 

Bonatai: F minor, op. 2, No. 1. A flat, n^jor, op 26. F 
minor, op. 67. 

n. Matln<«. 

SonatM: A m^Jor, op. 2, No. 2. Dm^or,op.28. D minor, 
op. 81, No. 2. 

in. Hatlnto. 

Sonatiw: miO<nr, op. 2. No. 8. C minor, op. 10, No. I. 
E flat, miOofi op. 21. No. 8. 

IV. Matin«e. 

Bonatiif : R major, op. 14, No. 1. O major, op. 81, No. 1. 
S minor, op. 90. 

V. Matln6e. 

Sonatan : G major, op. U, No. 2. D major, op, 10, No. 8. 
C major, op. 68. 

VI. HatlnAe. 

Sonatas : minor, op. 18. Bflat, mqjor, op. 7. A flat, 
m^r,op. 110. 

VII. MaUn^e. 

Sonatas : F sharp, mnjor. op. 78. C sharp, minor, op. 27, 
No. 1. B major, op. 109. 

Vni. Matlnte. 

Sonatas: F major, op. 64. A major, op. 101. 88 Yarla- 
Uons,op. 120. 

IX. Hatin6e. 

Sonatas : B flat, major, op. 22. B flat, major, op. 27, No. 
2. minor, op. 111. 

X. MaHnie. 

Sonatas: F major, op. 10, No. 2. B flat, major, op. 87, 
B flat, mi^or, op. 106. 

The Evening Bulletin has some good remarks on 

these concerts, from whicli wo copy the following ; 

If wo think of the many excellent artists who con- 
sider a repertory containing the Sonate Path^ique, 
the Moonlight Sonata, and some two or three others 
of the most celebrated works of the great master, all- 
sufficient, we cannot but admire the ambition of one 
who is willing; to place himself before the public as 
an exponent of the entire series of tone-poems in 
which Beethoven has, as it were, poured forth some 
of the brightest, as well as the most subtle efforts of 
his genius. To pianists, familiar with the immense 
difficulties, both of execution and expression, thnt lie 
in wail for the performer in almost every line of his 
later works, there needs no assurance that the task of 
Mr. Wolfsohn has imposed upon himself is one ne- 
cessitating the highest artistic attainments. In this 
connection, it is pleasant that we know Mr. Wolf- 
sohn as a conscicntions artist, thoroughly alive to the 
responsibilities, as well as the advantn;;csof his posi- 
tion : for if it bo accorded that he is amon;; the lead- 



ing pianists of these times, it is equally true that 
such an eminence brings with it duties as well as 
laurels, and that the reward is only due to him who 
has achieved that which is wortliy of himself, and 
the trust placed in him by an appreciative public. In 
other words, those who have so potent an influence 
in shaping the taste of our audiences, both in their 
public penormancos and as preceptors, should see to 
it that they in no wise pander to a materialistic, lev- 
elling standard of artistic achievements : but should, 
on the contrary, employ every opportunity of eleva- 
ting the character of the musical wants of those who 
surround them. That Mr. Wolfsohn has fully en- 
deavored to do this, a history of his soirdes of the past 
seven or eight vears fully proves. Glancing over the 
programmes of some of the earlier ones, a day or two 
ago, wo found that productions of Rcissigcr and Fcsca 
formed the pihses de rAistance, while Do Beriot or 
Gutmann served as the entremets. From year to 
year, a steady improvement was observable in the 
character of the selections, until at last we found pro- 
grammes vieing in musical worth with those of tho 
most renowned chamber concerts of Munich or Leip- 
zig. 

Other signs of musical activity in Philadelphia 
are: the recommencement of the Germania Orches- 
tra "Behearsals" (programme . Overture to Le Ala- 
f<m ; Beethoven's Adelaida; a Lanner Waltz; first 
part of Schubert's Symphony in C ; Oberon Overture; 
Duetto from Spohr's Zemire und Azov ; and Finalo 
from Afartha. 2. A performance of Rossini's Stabat 
Mater by tho Handel and Haydn Society on Thanks- 
giving evening. Maretzek's Opera expected first 
week in January. 



New Haven. Mr. Dudley Buck, Jr., gave an 
Organ matinde on the 2nd inst., when ho played 
Bach's "St. Ann's" Fugue ; Allegretto from Beetho- 
ven's 8th Symphony ; Scenes from TannhSuper ; Of- 
fertoire by Batiste ; "Who is like unto thee?" from 
"Israel in Egypt ;" and Mendelssohn's Oigan So- 
nata, No. 2. The Ave Maria of Franz was sung by 
Mrs. Strickland, and a bass air from tho "Magic 
Flute" by Mr. W. H. Hunt. 

CiKCiNirATi. — ^The Parepa troupe had great sue 
cess here in the middle of November, The Ghioni' 
Snsini Opera company was to follow. To lovers o 
classical music, the first Concert de Salon of Messrs 
Kunkel and Hahn was more interesting. They 
played (assisted by Mr. Brand, 'Cellist) Hummol's 
Trio in E fiat and Bubinstein's Trio in F. There 
was a Mozart Sonata (E flat. No. 6) for piano and 
violin ; a Waltz and the second Impromptu by Cho- 
pin, and Thalberg's Don Juan Fantasia. Of Mr. 
Charles Kunkel a correspondent writes us : 

"His snperiority as a tnie exponent of the works 
of Chopin, Thalbcrg, Rnbenstein, Liszt, Schumann, 
&c., has at last established itself. And he now stands 
the first pianist of the West, and, saving all due 
modesty, we think him second to none in the East. 
Cincinnati owes him much for his untiring energy 
in iotroducing classical music to a public before con- 
sidered incompetent to appreciate it. Tho success in 
obtaining a subscription list, almost two-thirds larger 
than that of last season, proves at once the improve- 
ment of our taste and the benefit of his efforts. 
Being a conscientious artist, he will lose no opportu- 
nity for improvement, and I hope you may hear him 
before the coming summer, as I understand ho con- 
templates an Eastern visit this season, and will 
probably play in New York and Boston." G. 



S^pthl 'Siotuts. 



St. Louts. — Tho second Philharmonic Concert, 
(Nov. 23) had for programme : Chorus : "RLse up 
and shine," and "Sleepers, awake !" from St. Paul ; 
Beethoven's C-minor Symphony ; Duet (two tenors) 
from Spontini's Vestale : Chorus and Solos : "Even- 
ings in Greece," words by ^loorc, music by Sobolcw, 
ski, conductor of tho Society ; Mendelssohn's Over- 
ture : "Becalmed at sea, and Prosperous Voyogo " J 
Cavatina from / Marliri, Donizetti ; Sextet and 
chonis from Rossini's Tell. 



DB80RIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
PaUblied by Oliver DIsmm St Co. 



Vooal. with Piano Aocompaniment. 

Tho Nightingale's trill. fMadame Parepa's Song.) 

Ganz. 40 
Come, sing to roe again. Song and Chorus. 

J. W. Turner. .30 
Bzoellent nrado, aod vorj good words, by ono who 
" thought he hoard an angvl riog." 
Bradley Clay. Ballad. J. C.J. 30 

A poom of great beantjr, aarratiog, with a moet 
■kllfal ase of military terms, tho spiritual proffreei 
of a brave loldior after death, who, when the moon 
«• gained theienttb,'* attiined a higher lentth. 

** Id a anlform of white, 
Marched he np the etreeta of Ught," 
Until he arrlTod where he heard the tattoo, blown *''hj 
the bugles round the throne. '* The melodj aod ae- 
eompaniment simply illustrate the words. 

say, my little birdie bright. (Sag 'an, liebor 

vogel mein.) Op. 27, No. 1. R. Sclwmann, SO 
A very sweet and timple song, with clear harmony, 
and its leeson of &lth and tnist, in tho reply of tho 
passage bird. 

1 sought tho Lord, and ho heard mo. Duet. 

"Naaman." 50 
I dreamt I was in heaven. Song. " 30 

Two good nerod pieeee ttom Coeta^s new oratorio. 
The duet, between KUsha and the woman, whoee sup* 
ply of oil had been miraonlonsly inereaeed, Is a very 
pleasing one, and the song of Uie child of the 8hn- 
manite, after his restoration to lift. Is one that wiU, 
no doubt, gain applause from many andlences. 
One look, ono word. (Nur ein Iftchelnder Blick.) 
Song. Op. S7, No. ft. R. Schumann. 

Thertiapoody of a Oerman lovn, whose whole being 
Is illumined by a ray from tho loved lady*s eyo. Tlio 
music Is peculiar in eonstructlon, and quite melodi- 
ous. 
Lny Inm to toh*, \VxV d. J. W. Turner. 30 

They buried him in a watery gravo. " 80 

Two new songs by Mr. T., who is almost alwsys fbr- 
tunate in the titles to bis pieces, and also understands 
very well wliat the taste of the public requires. 
When you and I wero soldier boys. Arranged 
for Guitar, by Hoyden. 30 

A new arrangement of Clarice's lino song, which is 
destined to be widely known. 
Come, ye weary. Sacred quartet. Irving Emerson. 30 
A good thing ibr quartet choirs, and quartets in 
choirs. A few dollars per year, appropriated to tho 
purchase of these things as they appear, will add ma- 
terially to the interest of rehearsals, as well as of Sun- 
day performances. 

Instrumental. 
The Whiriwind Polka. J. Levy. 40 

My Bod and Gun Polka. W. A. Field. 30 

A very spirited and quito easy polka. 
Maltese polka. Pour hands. Wallcrstdn. 40 

Arranged very neatly by Hewitt, is bright and eiSae- 
tive, and just hard enough for pupils in thdr seeond 
quarter. 
Nocturne. Op. 48, No. 1 . C minor. Chopin. 
Bad, of course, and brings the shades of night cloee- 
ly around you, but il is Impressed with the genius of 
the master. 
Three o'clock galop. H. Hagemeyer. 30 

A roystering galop, with words ocoselonally Intro- 
duced, showing the *'icalop"-ers to be having a fh- 
mous time In their way, and, at thrse oNslock, are 
firmly resolved **not to go home till morning." 
Dcuxcime Tarcntelle. Op. 21. Sydney Smith. SO 
The tempo is '* Allegro ma non troppo," which 
hardly comes up to our idea of the mad speed of a 
true Ikrentelle ; still the piece is a Tarentelle In cliar- 
acter, and possesses tbe characteristic sweet brilliancy 
of tbe composer's works. 
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Songs by Heine. 

[TiM following tFUuUtlonfl of Mvcnl of th« lifetto aoogt 
ftom HiiM*0 <*Bach dor Ueder" wtrt mado to b« iung to 
flehiimuin^i musle. They are aelactad trom tho '*GycI« of 
Songa" eompoaed by SehamanD undrr the title '* Diehttrlitb*^ 
(PoeC'a Lore), and vere aung by Mr. Kreiaraiann at the fourth 
Moaioal Solrte at Chlekering'a rooma Uat Saturday eTeDlog. 
Theae aooga hare ja»t been pabliahed by Mea8ra.Ditaon ft Co., 
by whoae permbdon the Bogliah worda are here printed.— 
J. 8. D.J 

I. 

O WONDROUS LOVBLY MONTH OT MAT ! 

(''Im wanderschonen Monat Mai.") 

wondrous lovely month of May, 
When all the buds were blowing, 

And when within my bosom 
The dawn of Love was glowing ! 

That wondrous lovely month of May 

Sang all the birds returning, 
And then it was I told her 

My longing and my yearning. 

III. 

"ThB RoBB, OB THE LiLT," &C. 

("Die Rose, die Lilie," &c.) 

The rose, or the lily, the sun, or the dove, or 
Whatever was once very dear to the lover, 
I love now but Or«, and she'll never weary. 
My airy, my fairy, my chary, my Dearie ! 
O, more than all, than sun, or dove, or 
The beautiful rose, or the lily, I love her! 

And she'll never weary, 
My airy, my fairy, my chary, my Dearie ! 

IV. 

"WhBNB'bB into THINB BTBS I SEE." 

("Wenn ich in deine Augen seh' I") 

Whene'er into thine eyes I see. 
Then all my woes and sorrows flee; 
But if thy rosy lips I kiss, 

1 am all well and fall of bliss ! 

When I do lean upon thy breast, 
Comes over me a heavenly rest ; 
But if thon say'st : I love but Thee, 
Then must I weep, ah ! bitterly. 

VIL 

"I'll not complain." 

("Ichgrollenicht") 

I'll not complain, tho' break mV heart in twain. 
O love forever lost I I ne'er complain. 
Howe'er thou shin'st in diamond splendor bright, 
There falls no ray into thy heart's deep night. 

Ah ! well-a-day ! In dreams I saw thee waning. 
And saw the night within thy bosom reigning. 
And saw the snake that on thy heart doth gnaw;— 
How all forlorn thou art, my love, 1 saw ! 

VIII. 

"The dear little flowers, if they knew it." 

"Und wUssten's die Blumen, die kleinen."i 

The dear little flowers, if they knew it. 
How deep the wound of my heart. 

Would weep and with me nie it. 
And try to heal the smart. 



The nightingales yonder singing, 

If they but knew of my grief, 
With songs more cheerily ringing 

Would bring my soul relief. 

The golden stars at even. 

If they only km-w inv woe. 
Would aurely come down from. heaven 

To comfort mo below. 

They ne'er can know it, no wonder. 
There's one only knows my smart. 

And she hath rent asunder, 
Asunder rent my heart ! 

Goethe as a Manager.* 

We have seen Goethe in many lijzhts ; the work 
before us presents him as a theatrical manatrer. 
This was not the least active, nor the least sig- 
nificant part of his career. From his disquisi- 
tions on the art of acting in **\Vilbclm Mcister" 
we might fairly conclude, as we do from the cel- 
ebrated directions in Hamlet^ that their author 
bad the theory at his finders' ends, and could in- 
struct others even if be did not attempt to vie 
with them. There was always such regularity, 
such R love of order, in Goethe's whole composi- 
tion, that he might be safely counted on for the 
business part. He would nev(*r fail, as so many 
great men have failed, by neglecting minor de- 
tails us unworthy of his genius. If be had shown 
any tendency to do so, he would have been quite 
out of place in Weimar. Larger theatres may 
succeed in wealthier towns without an incessant 
care for the pence ; but Weimar itself was a 
place of limited incomes, and its Prince was little 
oetter ofT than his subjects. Some of the chief 
difliculties that beset Goethe's management re- 
suited from the rigid economy that was necessa- 
ry ; and the marvel is that he did so much in 
such a place and with such resources. 

The author of this work has one qualification 
for writing on the Weimar theatre; it and its 
manager seem to take the first place in his heart. 
A native of Weimar, he frequented the theatre 
from the earliest age, and made Goethe's ac- 
quaintance from sitting on the ledge of his_ box 
as a child. He tells us, amusingly enough, that 
his mother took him to see a fairy burlesque, and 
perched him up on the front of a box, which he 
was astonished to find empty during such an at- 
tractive performance. One evening, however, 
the door opened, and a majestic figure entered. 
The boy was on the point of springing down, 
when a hand stopped him, and a full, calm voice 
breathed in bis ear, "Don't move, my child, there 
is room for both of us." It was thus that Herr 
Gotthardi became acquainted with Goethe. He 
seems after that time to have been a regular vis- 
itor in Goethe's box, which was not only a great 
honor, but entailed some material advantages. 
The great )K>et would always question his little 
friend about his progress at school, and would 
regale him with cakes and wine, of which a small 
store was always kept in the box. Goethe had 
the Italian habit of receiving guests at the thea- 
tre, and this store of cake and wine served both 
for himself and visitors. Nor was he the only 
entertainer in the theatre, for we read that, on 
the first performance of WaUenstein^ Schiller 
went on to the stage after the third act, with 
some bottles of champagne under his cloak, and 
shared ihem with the actors. 

Beginning his knowledge of Goethe at the the- 
atre, Herr Gotthardi did well to confine himself 

• Pirtum of the Wtimnr T%eatre vndtr Gottke—lWh'mar- 
iitehg TkMa«rbilder aw Gotthe's Ztit^ ron W. 0. Gotthardi.] S 
Tola. (Jena, Coateooble). 



so exclusively to that one place. He has collect- 
ed much valuable material and many good anec- 
dotes about Goethe as a manager ; and the effect 
of these might have been spoilt if he had follow- 
ed the poet into his other avocations. As it is, 
the whole book has a singleness of character, and 
ever^ thing in it is reducible to one hi»ad. Herr 
Gotthardi's love of the theatre was such that he 
did not scruple to break through the rule against 
strangers being present at the rehearsals ; and 
in the interests of his readers it was well that 
he was not restrained by any such scruple. His 
picture of Goethe presiding at a rehearsal is of 
Itself enough to recommend his volumes. 

To Goethe the first reading of a play was as 
important as the full-dress rehei^rsal. He was 
always present when a play was read, prefacing 
the reading by some wonis of explanation, and 
pointed out to the actors the meaning of the whole 
piece, and the relations of the various parts. He 
would sometimes read over whole passages of the 
play, or even declaim them, tomnke the meaning 
clear to all the actors. Herr Gotthardi compares 
him to his own Serlo, in WUhelm Meutter^ who 
could raise the most mediocre talents to wonder- 
ful ability by the exact insight that he imparted 
to them imperceptibly. His way of judging new 
players.was marked by the same oare and thor- 
oughness. He looked first at the person of the 
novice, to see if there was anything engaging 
about it, and if there was nothing engaging, 
whether the actor could put on any attraelioiis ; 
for, as he remarked, the life of an actor is a per- 
petual denial of his own personality — a perpetual 
assumption of a strange mask ; and an actor who 
cannot put on the ma.sk of attractiveness when 
he wishes to bo favorably judged by a stranger 
can have very little talent. When this question 
of the exterior was settled, Goethe turned to the 
voice. He made the actor read to him ; gave 
him some grand passage to estimate his power of 
feeling — something passionate to test his power 
of expression. In this way he gradually put 
him through the whole range of characters, no- 
ticing all the while the parts in which he excelled, 
the weaknesses which he betrayed. If he had 
any provincial dialect, the expressions of it were 
noted, and a means recommended him for their 
cure. If he could not fence and dance, he was 
handed over to the fencing and the dancing mas- 
ters ; and if he came out satisfactorily from all 
these trials, Goethe chose parts for him calculat- 
ed to supply his deficiencies. If he was too fiery, 
he was put in phlegmatic parts ; if he was tame, 
he was given impetuous characters ; so that he 
might put off himself and become a new person. 

In his "Conversations with £ckermann,"Goethe 
says that his interest in the theatre was entirely 
practical. His delight was to raise the theatre 
to a higher rank, and he only attended the per- 
formances to see that the actors played their parts 
rightly. If he noticed any faults, be sent a line 
the next morning to the regisseur, and the fault 
was sure to be av6ided the next evening. At 
the rehearsals, on the other hand, Goethe acted, 
not as a critic, but as an ani«nated spirit. He 
was extremely punctual, though, in this respect, 
he was eclipsed by Herr Gotthardi, who slipped 
into the house by a side entrance, and took his 
place in a dark corner an hour before the time 
appointed. 

Till Goethe came, the stage was generally in 
commotion ; the actors were walking up and 
down,the regUscur was making his arrangements; 
there were a thousand little things to be done, 
and everybody was doing them. But the mo- 
ment Goethe came in there was a sudden silence. 
The strictest order was observed ; there was no 
gabbling through parts with hands in pockets, 
h^ts on and cloaks, to give an excuse for the ab- 
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sence of j^esticulation. Nor did the slightest 
fault pass unnoticed. If a sentence was deliver- 
ed too quickly, the actor was stopped, and ma^le 
to repeat it slower. At the rehearsal of Romeo 
and Julietj which Herr Gotthardi witnrssed, there 
were several of these interruptions. Goethe told 
the Nurse not to noove her hands about so muoh, 
and not to wear such a constant simper. He 
paid particular attention to the ball-scene, which 
had to.be practiced several times before he was 
satisfied. He would not allow too many of the 
guests to enter at once by the same door, or to 
follow each other too quickly ; he would not have 
the masks too far forward or too close together. 
The fight between Mercutio and 1*ybalt had to 
be aepeated till the combatants were cunninjr in 
fence, for Goethe had already declared in Wil- 
helm Meister that in such scenes it was not enou<](h 
to thrust about awkwardly, as was mostly done 
on the stage. 

However, all these censures were delivered 
with the utmost calmness and the classical repose 
of the Phidian Zeus. It was but seldom that 
Groethe was excited, even by the greatest blun- 
ders. Once, indeed, when be was present at a 
rehearsal of Egmont, the actor who presented 
Orange spoke in such low tones as to be inaudible 
on the further side of the theatre. Goethe bore 
it for some time, but at last his patience failed 
himy and quietly, though loudly enough to be 
heard throughout the building, he said, "I should 
be glad to hear the piece which I wrote thirty 
years ago." But another time he was not con- 
tented with such a remark. In the performance 
of Schiller's TurandoU a march followed close on 
a pathetic speech of the heroine, and the musi- 
cian charged with this interlude broke in upon 
the speech several times, and at last reduced the 
heroine to despairing silence. Goethe, who was 
in the ducal box, and was furious at the inter- 
ruption, thundere<l out at last, "Out ot my sight 
with the pig-dog !" 

Such was the respect felt by all the actors for 
their distinguished ruler that neither his habitu- 
al rigor nor bis occasional expressions were at all 
resented. One thing he imposed on them, to 
which players in some other countries would nev- 
er have consented : the greatest actors in Wei- 
mar bad to take the smallest parts. Thus the 
role of two insignificant senators in Mozart*s opera 
of TUva was confided to Graff and Malkolmi, of 
whom Weimar was justly proud ; aud the first of 
these actors bad to appear as one ot Sarastro*s 
dancing slaves after Papageno's carillon, in the 
Zauberflike. Some actors would resent this man- 
date as an indignity ; but it was forced upon the 
Weimar corps partly by the desire of perfection, 
partly by economical necessities. On this ac- 
count, the personnel of the stage was reduced to 
the lowest possible limits, and the pinching and 
paring which marked the theatrical wardrobe 
would have done credit to a frugal housewife. 
When the play ol Count Esxex was to be given 
Goethe sanctioned the purchase of a new mantle, 
if it was absolutely necessary, but could not al- 
low a new dress as well. Could not the lady 
wear Mary Stuart's white satin dress, part of 
which had done for Queen Elizabeth ? Similar 
economy confined the representative of Wallen- 
stein to an old cloak which had been patched and 
mended till it was scarcely presentable. The 
ducal family did its best to aid the theatre by the 
giA of cast-ofi clothes; otherwise we should think 
the players would have been reduced to the state 
of those new Parisian pieces, where no clothing 
is required. 

Fines, and even arrests in the guard-house for 
obstinate men, in their own chamber for disobe- 
dient ladies, were not unfrequent punishments in 
the Weimar Theatre. The list or fines is given 
by Herr Gotthardi. Any one who has to be 
called at a rehearsal pays eight groschen, and, if 
outside the theatre at the time, a thaler. Any 
one com ng in too late at a performance paprs a 
thaler^ Any one refusing to play a super, either 
by pleading uncertified illness, or by stating that 
be has had a part in the play or opera, a thale/. 
Every member is required to dress in accordance 
with the obaracter and oostuoie of his part, and 
not to appear either mora gorgeous or younger 
I • 



than the part allows ; any one offending against 
this rule pays two thalersw 

In like mani\^r, the actors were forbidden to 
rehearse in shawls or cloaks, or with sticks in 
their hands; to make any motions during the 
rehearsal of a scene, except those prescribed by 
their part ; to make any noise during rehearsals, 
or performances, or to applaud at either ; to play 
any pranks while acting as super, so as to discon- 
cert the other actors. Some players were fond 
of making extempore remarks, and a further 
clause was added imposins a fine often groschen 
on all such additions. One of the actors most 
given to this crime, who had often been mulcted 
for it, made a comical allusion to the rule in some 
burlesque. The horse of Rochus Pumpernickel 
had not adhered exactly to its role when it 
brought its master on the stage, and the master 
shook his finger at it, exclaiming. "Take care ! — 
extemporizing is forbidden under a fine of tea 
groschen." 

It is related of the actor who thus told the se- 
crets of his pri«on-hnuse, and no doubt incurred 
the fine with which he had threatened his horse, 
that his powers of persuasion were equal to Sher- 
idan's. He had been long in debt with his 
washerwoman, and at last paid the money. The 
poor woman had lookefl forward for years to this 
payment, as gamblers in lotteries look forward to 
iheir big prize ; and as gamblers in lotteries de- 
cide how they will employ their fortune when it 
comes, she had disposed, in imagination, of every 
farthing. It may be imagined that her delight at 
{retting the money was excessive; but scarcely 
half-an-hour had elapsed before the actor came 
back, and persuaded her to lend him the whole 
sum, to which she had looked forward with such 
longings, and which she had got from him with 
such difficulty. On her relating the story to one 
of his brother actors, who had probably met with 
the same experience, he sighed deeply, and said, 
"Aye, aye, who can resist him V" Perhaps the 
stor}' of Sheridan getting himself bailed by the 
sheriff's officer who arrested him, occurs most 
naturally as a parallel instance. 

The moral of Herr Gotthanli's book is contain- 
ed in the story he tells us of a servant girl in 
Weimar who clapped her hands with joy when 
it was announced that Egmont would be given 
the next evening. If the result of Goethe's man- 
agement was to raise the lower classes to snch a 
height of intelligence that they could appreciate 
his tragedies, we must admit that his theatrical 
career was eminently successful. But from the 
account Herr Gotthardi cives us of the dog 
which drove Goethe from his post, we should fear 
that this maidservant was an exception, or that 
the effect even upon her was transitory. 



The Harvard ''Memorial" Building. 

The following is a description of the plan of the 
edifice submitted by the architects and adopted by 
the committee : 

DB8CH1PTION. 

This design embraces three principal parts :— 

I. The Alumni Hall. 

II. The Sanders Theatre. 

IK. The Monument to the memory of those stu- 
dents and graduates who have fallen in defence of 
their country during the late civil war. 

These three divisions are distinct from each other, 
but are so combined as to form a single composition. 

I. The Hall includes an area of sixty feet by a 
hundred and thirty-four. It is thirty-seven feet from 
the floor to the top of the walls within, and eighty 
feet to the ridge of the roof in the centre. The roof 
is framed with open timber work, in what are known 
as hammer-beam trusses, and bears a general resemb- 
lance to the famous roof of Westminster Hall and to 
the roofi) of many of the collegiate halls at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The outward thrust of these 
trasses is met by external buttresses. The upper 
part of the side walls between these buttresses is oc- 
cupied by windows, beneath which, on the inside, is a 
•heathing or condnaons walnscotting of hard wood, 
against which are to be hung the pictures belonginfc 
to the college, and in front of which may be placed 
the busts, statues, or other academic memorials that 
may from time to time accumulate. Portraits or 
busts of men who have served in the field will doubt- 
less In time form an important and most interesting 



feature of this collection, but this portion of the build- 
in/? will not belong to them in any distinctive and 
excloxivc ftense, and will have only that general me- 
morJHl character which the honors paid to those who 
have distinjruished themselves in various departments 
of the public service necessarily fsive it. It may 
suitably he used for any purpose to which a room of 
this size is adapted, and is capable of accommodating 
comfortably at table as many as a thousand goests. 

There is at either end of the Hall a itallery for ma- 
sic or for spectators, fifteen or twenty feet deep and 
fifty or sixty feet lon^. The walls on either side be- 
low the pictures are richly panelled to the height of 
six feet from the floor. 

At the end of the Hall toward the Theatre is a 
platform or dais raised a few steps from the floor for 
the use of presidinfr officers and distincnished guests. 
Immediately adjoining, and separated from it only by 
a partition wall, is the stage of the Theatre, which is 
in like manner set apart for the Corporation, the' 
Overseers, the immediate government, and distin- 
guished persons. Over this central portion of the 
building rises a tower, thirty -three feet by seventy, 
and a hundred and fifiv-six feet in height up to the 
ridge of the roof, which forms the central and domi- 
nant feature of the whole composition, and marks op- 
en the outside the importance and dignity of the 
place beneath it. The walls ofthi^ tower are sup- 
ported npon arches, of which the one towards the 
Hall, fifty feet wide, incloses the dais and the singing 
j^allerv mentioned above ; there is a similar but larg- 
er arch on the side towards the Theatre, covering the 
stacre, and also containing a eallery for music. These 
arches are abutted by the walls of the staircase halls. 

In these staircase halls upon either side are the 
main entrances to the building. These entrances 
communicate directly with the Hall, by doors opening 
upon the dais, and with the Theatre liy stairs which 
start under an arcade of three arches, one division de« 
scending to an .ambulatory, or corridor, which mus 
round the Theatre at the level of the frround, and the 
other two ascending to the passages above it, behind 
the flrst and second gnde of seats. Three rows of 
windows mark upon the outside the position of these 
three floors. This ambulatory, which besides bring- 
ing the opposite sides of the house into easy commu- 
nication enables persons to collect and talk without 
distnrbinir the audience in the Theatre, affords en- 
trance to the floor of the house or pit, b^ ample pas- 
sages or vomitoria on either side, and with the lower 
tier of stairs by little stairways in the rear. At the 
foot of these stairways there in also an outer door 
oponiuf; to the rear of the building. 

Opening from one of the staircase halls is a With- 
drawing room for the officers of the Alumni or of the 
college, thirty-two feet by twenty- five, large enough 
for the meetings of the Overseers. In the basement 
beneath are accommodations for the caterer, which 
have separate communication with the Hall. 

H. The Theatre, with its ambulatory, vomitoria 
and proRceninm or stage, is not unlike those of classic 
antiquity, the arrangement of seats also being semi- 
circular, and all sloping towards the speakers, whom 
all the spectators have an equal opportunity of seeing 
and hearinf^. There is, however, a italfery about 
two-thirds as deep as the range of seats beneath ir, 
supported on columns. It is proposed to have no 
seats in the pit. In this the example of the famous 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford has been followed, a 
hnildinir. which, as a successful solution of a problem 
almoiit identical with this, has been made a particular 
ohj<>ct of study in the preparation of this design. It 
is said to exhibit an audience to better advantage 
than any room in England, and the means by which 
this is effected have been carefully preserved. This 
desien exhibits accommodation for anout sixteen hun- 
dred persons seated,and half as many more standinf^ or 
sitting in the passages. This is about half -as many 
again as the cnurch will contain in which the literary 
exercises are now held. 

The Theatre is covered by an open timber roof of 
peculiar construction, without supports from the floor, 
and with the whole interior height unobstructed by 
ties. 

In entering by either principal entrance, a processk>D 
would ascend the broad flight of steps, and passing 
through the door at the end of the flrst landing, de- 
scend upon the stage with great dignity and effect in 
full sight of the audience assembled. But when the 
Hall «ras not occupied at the same time for other 
purposes it would itself become a magnificent vesti- 
bule, and a procession passing flrst through the monu- 
mental cloister at the other end of the building would 
traverse the whole length of the Hall, and passing 
across the dais, enter at once upon the centre of the 
stage. In either case the after part of the procession, 
for whom there is no place on the stajre, would find 
their way to their own place through the side passa- 
ges, very much as they do at present. 

III.-^The Monumental or Memorial division of 
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this bnilditii; is an independent stractore at the end 
of the Hall. The whole end of the bnildini; is 
treated as an external mural monament, npon an an- 
precedented scale, the great height and breadth of 
the wall giving by its more mans a commanding dig- 
nity otherwise anattainable. To increase the monu- 
mental effect all features of mere utilitT,snch as doors 
and windows, are avoided. Above tfie level of the 
cornice the wall surface rises into a decorated tablet, 
about thirty feet in width and height, projected and 
defined against the background of the roof. On this 
is sculptured the ancient arm of the college with the 
notto "Veritas/' and the emblems of the laurel and 
the palm, and below an inscription, which in these 
drawings is set down as follows : 

IV MBMORIAM 

BORUM. QUI. HAC. IN 

UHITBRSITATB. IHSTITUTI 

IB. BBLLO. CIVILI 

SUHT . DBCORB . PRO . PATBIA 

MORTDI, 

ALUMRI . SDPBRSTITBS, 

UT . HIS . IB . BBDIBUS . 8BMPBR 

PIAB . VIRTUTI8 . VIOBAT . BXBMPLUM, 

HABC . MOBUMBVTA 

BACR18 . BOMIRIBUS.INSCRIPTIB 

FACIBNDA . CURATBRUBT. 

Below the inscription are three flat niches, covered 
with a canopy of foliated arehea, and containing the 
names of the ninety-three graduates and students who 
have fallen. A space three feet long and eight inches 
in height is given to each name. On the face of the 
wall on either side are cut passages from Scripture or 
the poets. Beneath is an arcade of seven pointed 
arches supported by shafts of polished red Gloneester 
granite, with richly carved capitals. This arcade, 
which is unglazedj opens npon the monumental clois- 
ter mentioned above, which occupies the interior of 
this structure. It is sixteen feet wide and, if we in- 
clude the porches at the ends, a hundred feet long, 
affording upon its walls ample space for such tablets 
or other more private and personal memoriaUi as 
classmates or friends may erect in further commem- 
oration of those whose names are written upon the 
tablet outside, or for inscriptions, or for &as-n>/i«/s, 
according as may hereafter be determined. These 
especial memorials will be visible throagh the arcade 
from without, and will thus serve to enhance the gen- 
eral sentiment of the ext<urna1 monument, without 
interfering with its unity and simplicity of line and 
mass. 

An ample doorway opens from the centre of this 
cloister into the Hall, with access to the gvUery above 
on each side. 

The building is designed to be erected in brick and 
freestone, or in freestone altogether, as may ptx>ve 
best. The best site for it seems to be in the eastern 
part of the college yard, so that the back of the thea- 
tre could come upon Quincy street, and the Monu* 
mental Fa^e look down into the yard. 

Detailed estimates which have been prepared with 
the assistance of some of our best mechanics exhibit 
a sum total of from $180,000 to $200,000. The 
building could not probably he built at the present 
moment for less than the latter sum. The substitu- 
tion of freestone for brick on the outer walls would 
make an addition of about $15,000. But in any case 
it is proposed to have the monumental portion entire- 
ly of stone and thus to distinguish it by its material 
as well as by Its form from the rest of the building. 
About half the expense estimated is for the freestone, 
an item for which the present rates are exceptionally 
high. 

The cost of the Theatre and tower is probably 
about half the whole amount, being equal to that of 
the Hall and Monument. But this point is not very 
exactly shown by our flgnres. 

All of which IS respectfully submitted by 

William R. Warb, 
Hbkrt Van Brunt. 

Boston, December 5. 1865. Architects. 



A BiiooTine on Pianos. 

BY RRT. HBHRY WARD BBBCHBR. 

Behold our Grand Piano I Chickering's Grand 1 
It must have been about the year 1820, in old Litch- 
field, Connecticut, npon waking one fine morning, 
that we heard music in the parlor; and hastening 
down, beheld an upright.piano, the first we ever saw, 
or heard of I Nothing can describe the amaxement 
ofsilence that filled us. It rose almost to supersti- 
tions reverence ; and all that day was a dream and 
marvel. This was our first experience — and the in- 
strument was one of CUmenU*t, of English make. 

All (he piaooi of the eonntry were then made 



abroad. One or two men had essnyed, without 
marked rcnalt, the mnkinpr of these then foreicrn won- 
ders ; but it was not till 1823 that Jonns Chickering 
led the way and laid the foundation of a school of 
American Manufacturers of Musical Instruments, 
which seems destined to equal the best reputation of 
London or Paris. 

We went to school ; to college ; to the theological 
seminary ; and to the new fields of the West, never 
dreaming for thirty years that we should ever attain 
to the beatitude of owninir a piano. But one day, 
after we had been several years in Brooklyn, we 
found ourselves the master of a Bacon & Raven piano. 
A thoroughly sound and good instrument it was, and 
is, in its now distant home ; no one need go amiss in 
selecting from this manufacturer. After this was 
spirited off, came a pause, and then, npon a lucky 
day, a square Stein way stood in our parlor. For 
power, fullness, richness, and evenness of tone, it was 
admirable ; nor do we believe that we could better 
our choice. In our summer home it stands }et a 
musical angel. 

We never dreamed of going higher. To own a 
Chickering Grand seemed always like a dream. But 
dreams do come to pass sometimes ! There stands 
one of the noblest of all Pianos — a Chickering Grand 
—in our parlor, and there is hut one thing more that 
fortune can do for us, viz., breathe upon us some 
night the power of playing upon it 1 We walk up 
and down before it, proud and happy, knowing that 
in it sleep Handels and Mozarts. Beethovens and 
Meyerbeers.Webers.and Waagens, Palestrinas, l^n- 
tinis, and Rossinis, longing to be aroused ; but to us 
is given no incantation by which to call them forth 1 
It is awkward to have to borrow your players. Like 
bird-singing, the best music is that which comes spon- 
taneously, and, as it were, in twilight from under the 
leaves 1 

Had all Europe oflfered us a choice of instruments, 
we should still have chosen a Chickering. 

For common pianos, scores of honored names com- 
pete, in Philadelphia, in Albany, in Boston, in New 
York, and even in Norwich, Chenango Co., N. T., 
where we were surprised to find a large and flourish- 
ing manufactory. 

Perhaps three or fonr houses contest pre-eminence 
in Grand Pianot. We shall not compare or deter- 
mine. We have chosen, and do not wish to rochoose. 
It may be there is a little "Boston" feeling inspiring 
our choice 1 Why not ? We were once a Boston 
bov, and played in all her streets. Perhaps there is a 
Utile National feelinur 1 Why not t Old Jonas Chick- 
ering was the patriarch of piano-makers, and has 
probably been the cause of more musical noise than 
any American man that ever lived ; his establish- 
ment, ferst and last, havinfr sent out 99,000 instru- 
ments. Imagine good Old Jonas asleep, and this 
vast army 4>f instruments making a procession before 
him, from his first meacre piano of 1823 to his last 
and matchless grand piano {music, of course !) each 
one with its practicer or player. What a roar — pur- 
gatorial or paradisaical — it would 1)e ! But as to the 
National feeling. Is not Italy prond of her Cremo- 
na 1 Are not Amati violins one of Italy's boasts ? 

Three generations (Nicholas & Andrew, then Je- 
rome &> Antony, and then Nicholas again) of Ama- 
tis there were. ' The Chickerings are already in the 
second generation, and we hope that they may "in- 
crease and multiply," and that for five generations to 
come every Chickering may inherit an irresistible ge- 
nius of Pianos, and all America be musically blessed 
in the name. 

Except the Organ, no instrument can be compared 
to the Piano-forte. The Organ is the only instru- 
ment that, with any success, imitates the peculiar 
qualities of all the various separate musical instru- 
ments, and combines them into a vast orchestra. In 
its own place, it Is with easy majesty peerless among 
instruments, and in grandeur, power and scope noth- 
ing else even approaches it. It is pre-eminently Re- 
ligious. It knows how to inspire and express the 
profoundest moral emotions. When tlio Psalmist 
commands winds and storms, mountains and seas, 
every living creature, men and angels, to praise God, 
the Onran alone is able to take up so grand a theme, 
and roll toward heaven a choral strain, sweet as all 
the birds, soft as murmuring leaves, or impetuous as 
storms, and solemn as the sounding sea. 

But the instrument is bulky, complex, expensive, 
and laborious. It belongs to the Cathedral and the 
Church. 

Above all others, the Piano is a household instm- 
ment. Its size, cheapness, and manacreableness fit it 
for the parlor and the boudoir. It seldom excels in 
a Gonoer^room. Undonbtedly, the effort to produce 
instruments with a tone voluminous and sonorous 
enough fbr large halls has led to great improvements 
in the instrument. But, after all, there are few pianos 
that can be heard to advantage by five hundred peo- 
ple — unless it bo the mere gymnastics of a musical 
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athlete that satisfies cnrio^ity. The instrument is es' 
sentiullv domestic. It belongs to our da .y lite. 1^ 
is Rociitl, tender, devout; or rises to gaycty. e y 
^ and almost to sublimity. 

What a genius whose life has been devoted to this 
instrument can effect is not a fair measure of its 
adaptations to common wants. Under the hands of 
a master the piano is almost transmuted into an or- 
chestra. Long and liquid sounds are gained from 
hammering a string. It feigns the trumpet, it rolls 
like a drum, sighs like the violin, roars like distant 
artillery, and even storms in mimic grandeur, like the 
elements. The rapidity of its utterance defies analy- 
sis. The eye eannot follow the hand. The mind 
cannot analyze or keep up with the process by which 
the left hand rolls up black storms of sound, while 
the right showers brilliant notes, like showers of fiery 
sparks shot forth from a forge into the night 1 

We do not undervalue such performances. Every 
advance in executive power tends to raise the average 
of skill in the community. These excessive execu- 
tants inspire the young with ideals which rebuke their 
tame performance, and spur them to attainments 
which, but for such models, they could seldom reach. 

It is only when all the offices ^f the Piano in the 
family are considered, that its true value may be esti- 
mated. It gives ennobling amusement. It fills up 
those dreary vacancies which too often tempt the 
young to dangerous excitements. It soothes irrita- 
tion, aids devotion, inspires taste, allays many a fret 
and pain, and, bringing a whole circle under one in- 
fiuence, tends to harmonise them. When the long 
day has wearied you, and its sharp attritions have 
edged every nerve, and you are dull hut sleepless, 
half despondent and more than half irritable, and evil 
spirits are rising around you, darketiini; all things 
with sad forebodings, then, if some one unbidden hand 
sounds forth from the piano a deep strain of Beet- 
hoven, or the overture to Der FreyschUtz, or some 
simple, majestic movement from Handel, you feel a 
change coming over you, as if David stood again be- 
fore Saul, and with his harp vanquished all his 
troubles. 

Some king expressed bis idea of prosperity among 
the common -people when any man should have a 
joint of meat npon his table every day. That must 
be a wratched peasantry to whom this daily bit of 
meat would seem so signal a prosperity 1 Millions 
of day-laborers in America have that, without dream- 
ing it a marvel. The Hebrew predicted the day when 
every man should sit under his own vine and fii-tree. 
He evidently had a glimpse of our American Home- 
stead Law. But wo are getting far beyond that. 
Our people have land, and houses, and comfortable 
food, and furniture, and are going forward to knowl- 
edire, and taste, and moral refinement. And our 
wish| is, that the day may soon come when every 
working-man in America mav have a good Steinway 
piano, or a Chickering Grand, which we account the 
grandest instrument, next to the organ, in the world ! 

We know that some people regard a piano as a 
mere luxury. We should as soon call a scnool-house, 
or a cradle, or household prayer a luxury 1 It is 
scornfully said our mothers' spinning wheels were 
their pianos. Very good they were, too. Their dron- 
ing hum, in a summer's day, was not unmusical, 
especiallv in an afternoon, when bees out of doors 
ran a nval concert of soft humming among leav''^ 
and fiowers. We used to love the dull clink of the 
loom, too, from some out-room, where the linen was 
woven that was to furnish the daughter's outfit when 
the blushing day should come. But what is the use 
of repining 1 Is society going back to household 
manufactures 1 Because we cannot have a spinning 
wheel in the parlor, and a loom in the shed, may we 
not have a piano ? Few fabrics that our mothers 
wove ever aid better service to the bodv than do those 
garments of praise which their daughters' canning 
hands now weave in numbers for the soul 1 

Next to books, there is no inanimate thing in the 
house that can produce so mush profitable pleasure 
as a Piano. A Library and a Piano are symbols of 
hiffh civilization. These two spread that nobler ban- 
quet where the soul is fed, without fear of gluttony 
or dissipation. As books brine into our daily circle as 
familiar companions the noblest spirits that ever 
wrought upon earth, and permit us to rear our chil- 
dren under the influence of the noblest natures, so 
the piano, with simple incantations, brings up from 
their sleep the noble brotherhood of Song, and per- 
suades them to dwell among us. 

But for the Piano forte, Uie best musical thought 
of the world would be lost to the family. Only a 
few could support an orchestra. But every prosperous 
family can own a piano. The flute, the violin, the 
harp, the guitar, and various wind-instruments may 
yield melodiet in the hands of sinorle performers. 
Only the Piano can breathe into the Tamily the har- 
monies of Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, We- 
ber, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Schubert, and Wagner. 
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nWTORT'S TOUBNAL OF MUSIC. 



B ol g iu'h'x for Tlioiiirht Mii-ic }ip<'akft for Focl- 
iii^* AikI rnti rho world nfford to \one such sublime 
exprcflsinnfl of the deepest, noblest, moKt rapturoufl, 
most torrowful feclintrf of the human soul m have 
been {j^ivcn by the crent mnftters oi song ? And is it 
nothincr that onr chiltlren may find all those vajrue 
aspirations, and inexplicable, paMionate yearnings, 
met and expressed in a lan<riiat;e that cannot corrupt 
and that mny soothe and sntisfy the soul ? 

Kvery Christian household, as soon as indnstry and 
economy shall enable it, should have a library of 
hooks and a {;ood Piniio. One should not wait for a 
new house, nor for a fortune ; these are niH)<1e.d on the 
way towards riches ; these arc instruments of educa- 
tion which are required while the children arc grow- 
incr up. Fewer luxuries of the table, if need be, but 
a Pitino ! Ijcss costly clothes, but a Piano 1 The 
rosd to the soul through the ear is short and direct, 
and throuji^h the eye, but through the month it is long 
and full of dangeix>us places that quite stop the 
sound ! 

The Pianoforte is not only destined to be. but has 
already become, the common people's instrument. It 
is fooiid in the farmhouse, and in the modest dwelling; 
of the meehniiic. Imy-laboi-ers in this generous land 
of work have their dauj^hters taught on the piano. 
It is found in all schools for woman's education, and 
should be found, even more, in schools for boys. A 
love for the piano hrt« saved many a lad. 

We have seen families' suddenly n»duced to Pover- 
ty. It is affecting to witness the order in which they 
advance towards ibo pawnbroker. Last of all, the 
cradle and crib, from which the dead child was taken. 
Next to that the Piano. And sometimes a poor 
worker wirh the needle will lie found (all gone from 
the hnppy circle but her) pushed up into a single 
room, poorly furnished, poorly li«;hted, and yet more 
poorly fed, with no memorial of belter days, except 
flowers in'a broken cnp, and a piano, every note of 
which calls bnck the days of youth and love, seldom 
sounded, save on the Sabbath it binds up those tender 
wounds of memory that itself mnkcs, and helps to 
lift the poor, tired soul over all its troubles, and on 
the wings of soand bring down melodious aid from 
heavenly realms ! — Independent. 
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Lbipzio. (From Correspondence of Jjondon Or- 
chestra, Nov. 23). 

In the sixth Abonnement-Conccrt, on the 9th inst, 
two novelties were produced : 1, Concert Ouverturc 
by Fr. Griiizmaclicr, fortnerly member of the Gc- 
wandhaus orchestra ; and 2, "ller Jasi^er llcimkchr," 
chorus for male voices with horn and trombone ac- 
companiment. The overture met with a verj cold 
reception, although the baton was wielded by the 
composer himself. One is kept in a constant state of 
restlessness from beginning to end, being hunted 
through a formal surge of modulations. All the dif- 
ficnliies of this overture, rich in H^urntive connter- 
point, bad not been successfully overcome by the or- 
chestra, and the performance was consequently fnulty. 
Reinecke's chorus, well given by the Psulincr Ge- 
sang-Verein, is one of the most pleasing of this com- 
poser's late productions. There are, however, un- 
mistakable traces of Mendelssohn throughout. Spohr's 
"Gesangscene" for the violin, which formed the sec- 
ond number of the proirramme, was played by Herr 
Andreas Petteraon from Stockholm, a pupil of Con- 
ccrtmeister Dnvid. His rendering of this dramatic 
composition left much to be desired. The fire and 
passion which should be infnsed into the whole were 
quite wanting, and the applause with which he was 
greeted was due more to the tcchnic and clearness of 
tone which he displayed. 

In the second part of the concert Herr Lonis Lii- 
beck gave a "Concertstiick" (B minor) by Scrvais 
for the violoncello, a very trivial composition, which 
one would sooner expect to hear at Ullmann's mon- 
streconceris than in the Gewandhaus. He overcame 
the mechanical ditHculties of the piece with the most 
absolute ense, and was received with great applause. 
One of Haydn'H quaintest symphonies (No. 3d, D 
major) opened the concert. 

The second soirde for chamber music took place on 
Sandny, the .'ith inst. The selection was as follows : 
Quartet, E minor, op. 45, Spohr ; trio, piano-forte, 
violin, violoncello, B major, op. 99, Schubert ; Qnar- 
tet. K flat. op. 44, Mendelssohn. The quartets for 
stringed instruments were led this time by Concert- 
meisier Dreyschock. The many false intonations 
which he mode throuehout seriously impaired the ef- 
fect of the first number, which was scarcely fairly 
given. The pianoforte part in Schubert's very diffi- 
cult trio (which, by the oye, had not been heard here i 
in public for some time) was deliciouslj executed by ' 



Citpcllmei.-ster Ucineckc, who is undoubtedly one of 
the first interpreters of clfii<sicMl music. 

Gus'avc Schmidt's new opera *•/>! Pe'ofe" was pro- 
duced here lor the benefit of the Theatre Pension 
Fund, on the 4th inst. The composer, on entering 
the orchestra, had a mo«t enthusiastic reception, and 
wa« recalle*! at the conclusion. The libretto, by 
Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffcr, is very poor. Catherine de 
]iftfdiris pilfers the fort La Bdole (in Normandy) 
from her son-in-law, lUm-i df A<iiY»rr«, and the latter 
in return captures the fort Fleurance. The manner 
in which the subject is treated abounds in improba* 
bilities, and the many intrigues which unravel them- 
selves and cross one in the course of the opera, pro- 
duce a fiitigniiig eflect on the senses. A stifTness and 
platitude pervade the score, which in Schmidt's for- 
mer work, **Prim Etifjeu" are nowhere to be met 
with. The only tribute which can be paid him is bis 
thorough knowledge of the different ranges of voiees, 
and the skill he displays in the instrumentation. The 
singers of the different parts, Fran GOnpher Bach- 
mann {Catherine de Medici*), Herr Reblinff (Henri de 
Navarre), Frl. Suvanny {Margaret de Vafoi*), and 
Frl.KMis {Ar ma lide de Cowr/wm//), acquitted them- 
selves very creditably, as did also chorus and orches- 
tra. 

I have lastly to mention the appearance of Ade- 
laide del Uistori at the theatre on the 11th inst. in 
the part of Maria Stuart. It is difficult to express 
in words the effect this far-famed tragedian produced. 
It seemed as if one lay nnder a charm during her 
presence on the stage ; it was the magic of genius. 
What power of expression, what warmth of feeling 
these regular but by no means fair features wei^e 
cnpnble of producing I What mimic and ge-stares fol- 
lowed each other, each more perfect than the other ! 
She was really demoniacal in the first act, where she 
gains over the young Mortimer; like a goddess in the 
garden scene iifter having fought the battle between 
resignation and revcnce ; and like a saint in the part- 
ing scene of the last act, which formed the culminat- 
ing point of her performance. The audience greeted 
her with bursts of applause, which only subsided after 
her third or fourth appearance. The other members 
of her company were very inferior, and consequently 
ignored. 

Cologne. (From the same, Nov. 25. ) 

We can afford to be very proud of the success 
achieved by our prima donna Teresa Tietjens at the 
last Giirzenich Concert She sang three solos, and 
was in all highly successfni. First came the "Fide- 
b'o'* aria, giving ample scope to her great dramatic 
power. Secondly, an aria from "II Hatto del Serag- 
lio" by Mozart, being a very difficult pezto di hracura, 
exhibited the facility aud precision of execution ac- 
quired by Mdlle. Tietjens during the lust few years. 
The excited public called for an encore at* the end of 
this air, and the kind Diva consented to repeat it amid 
general enthusiasm. Last but not least came the 
finale from the Opera **Lor*>lei/'* bv Mendelssohn, 
(Solo soprano and chorus). In this Teresa surpassed 
herself — indeed for many years I have not heard her 
sing with so powerful and pure a voice, and such 
finesse and pathos. Her success was immense, and 
at the end a flourish was thrice given by the orchestra, 
amid the plaudits and bravoes of the andicnce. An 
overture '7m IforJdund'* bv N. W. Gade began the 
coneert. The symphony l^o. 4 in B flat by Beetho- 
ven was capitally cxeeutcd by the orchestra under the 
magic baton of F. lliller, who coniributcd every fine 
and effective Concert Onverture to the programme. 
Herr A. Schmidt, professor at our Conservatoire, 
played capitally on the violoncello a very common- 
place fantasia by Servais. 

Tietjens the Great, before leaving Cologne, has 
signed an agreement with the manager of the opera- 
house here for six performances, which she is to give 
in Man-h next. The happy news has spread rapidly 
through the whole town, and has met with the great- 
est enthusiasm. According to the journals Mdlle. 
Tietjens is creating quite a furore at the opera in 
Hamburgh at this moment. On the 16th of next 
month she is announced to sing at a concert in 
Du'*seldorf On dit that on her coming back to 
Cologne Mdlle. Tietjens is going to bear the success- 
ful new opera of a young German composer, Max 
Bruch. pupil of Hiller, with the intention of adopting 
it for Her Majesty's theatre. The name of this opera, 
which is making its way very rapidly through Ger- 
many, is "/yorf/^y," with the same libretto written by 
the same poet for Mendelssohn. Hnvin? heard the 
opera here. 1 find it a first-rate work. With all the 
faults peculiar to a beginner, Bruch is no doubt a 
man of genius. Adapted to the exigencies of an Eng- 
lish audience, and intrusted to Mdlle. Tietjens, Lore- 
ley would certainly do well in Lf)ndon . The mise-en- 
scene is beautiful, and on a larger scale at Her Maj- 
esty's theatre would not fail to produce a wonderful 
effect 



We had a very interesting Quartet Soiree on the 
16th instant, by the SociA^de Quatuor de Paris pour 
Us derniers ftuvres de Beethoven, Isi violin P. Maarin, 
2nd violin J. A. Sahatier, alto W. Mas, yioloncello 
A. Chevillard. After the playing of the brothen 
Miiller, public cariosity was i^ised to the highest 
pitch, and the room was literally crammed. The 
performance included the quartet in F, No. 1, op. 59 
by Beethoven, and the qoartet in B flat, op. 130 bj 
the same composer. On the same occasion Ferdi* 
nand Hiller played a new sonata of his own for piano- 
forte. The sonata is composed of three movements, 
1, Gavotte, 2. Sarabande, 3. Coorante. These three 
parts are at original in the melody, form, and modu- 
lation, as they are well written in a mechanical point 
of view. To my taste the French quartet is far infe- 
rior to the German one ; and it is also the general 
opinion. The Messieurs do not play with the same 
purity and nnity as the Herren, besides which the 
French first violin is too weak, and the second very 
l>oor. 

Bremen. On a trip to Bremen the other day I 
had the opportunity of visiting every interesting con- 
cert given by the Philharmonic Society there, called 
the Privat-Concert-Gesellschaft. It was the second 
of the series they give every winter. A capital or- 
chestra played under a very clever leader, Carl Rein- 
thaler (very favorably known as composer),a sympho- 
ny of Gade, the overtuie to "Chriolan" by Beetho- 
ven, and the overture to "Oberon" by Weber. I found 
the execution spirited, but wanting in delicacy and 
shade. Highly interesting for the audience was a 
Divertimento in D flat for 2nd violin, viola, violoncel- 
lo, contrabasso and two horns by Mozart,recently pub- 
lished under the arrangement of Concertroeister F. 
David, by B. Senff in Leipzig and Ewer & Co. in 
London. This rare gem, taken oat of an old and in- 
correct edition of Three Divertimentos by Mozart, 
has been edited and accurately pointed by F. David, 
who has also arranged it for Violin and piano. Da- 
vid, one of the greatest living fiddlers himself, played 
it in the most exquisite manner — indeed I know no 
violinist among afl the celebrities of the day who can 
combine such effects of sound, expression, and execu- 
tion, as David ; and this without the smallest affecta- 
tion. He deserves doable praise for producing thie 
beautiful work of Mozart, which was altogether for- 
gotten or unknown, and for having played it so well. 
The vocal part of the concert was supported by an 
old acquaintance of ours. Signor Marchesi, who first 
sang the masteHy aria *' Revenge" from "AUxan^er** 
Feast" by Handel, in his usual pure and elevated 
style, and secondly the fine aria "Aprite un po" from 
the "Nosze di Figaro" which being encored the Sig- 
nor gave "Non pih andrai" from the same opera. 
Signor Marchesi, who is a great favorite in Germany, 
was in excellent voice. 



nsttnl Cotrtsponhnre. 

New York, Dec. 16. The second Philharmonic 
Concert took place on Saturday evening, Dec. 16. 
Here is the programme : 

Symphony, No. 8. In F, Op. S8 Beethoven. 

Coneorto for th« Violin Mendclfsohn. 

MoDsiear Jehln Prmne. 

Overture to Promethens. (first timcj, Barglel. 

FantaMe BrillantA. for Vlolio Jehln Frame. 

Monrlenr Jehln Frame. 
BelectloDS from the ^'Mideummer Night's Dream/' 

Uendelfleohn, 
Overture, 
a. Scbeno. 6. Tntenneato. 

c. Mottarno. 4. Wedding Hanh. 

Cm>I Bergmann, Conductor. 

The charming 8th Symphony was on the whole 
rendered finely. Bargiel's overture did not make so 
good an impression on us as that to "Medea," which 
we heard last year. It opens grandly and nobly, and 
reminds us of Gluck, but it does not come to any de- 
cided climax. It is monotonous in its coloring ; the 
motives lack originality; the work is spun out rather 
too much, and its effect on the hearer grows some- 
what fatiguing. 

The music to the "Midsummer Night's Dream," 
which has not been heard here for some time, woi 
welcome to every listener, and excellently played by 
the orchestra. Mendelssohn, more refined than pro- 
found, rather a great contrapuntal combiner than an 
inventor of original ideas, if heard too often fatigues 
and satiates us at length. His works have been 
played too much for the good of our young students, 
who, neglecting a deep study of what is really great 
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in him, have become snperficial imitators of his mere 
stjls and manner. A little reaction iriU be only 
beneficial to a trne appreciation of the master him- 
self. 

M. Fruiib, whom we were glad to hear again, 
especially in a fine Concerto, made quite an impres- 
sion on the public by his performance. 

A very interesting Concert took place at Dod- 
worth's Hall on the 12th, given by a nnmber of ama- 
teur singers for the benefit of Mr. Jambs Johnson. 
The principal feature of this concert wns the refined, 
tasteful, in every respect highly creditable rendering 
of some Madrigals and Glees by such composers as 
Morlcy, Festa, Ford. When we consider that there 
is so little attention paid here to the rich and in every 
way original and highly artistic vocal works of the 
masters of onr earlier epochs of musical writing, in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and , if considered in the 
right light, the only real vocal compositions, instru- 
mental music being then at a low standard, it is grat- 
ifying to see men endeavoring with true enthusiasm 
to devote time to the practice of these charming, al- 
though not easy works. That is the real love for 
art, the real appreciation of it, when people do not 
cling one-sidedly to this or that species of works, to 
this or that composer, to the present or the past. We 
like to see every composition of true art cultivated 
and brought forward, no matter who is the author of 
it, no matter what time produced it 

Lancelot. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 11.— Of classical music we 
have a pleasant prospect of being favored with a 
bountifnl supply during the winter. The season was 
happily inaugurated by Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, last 
Tuesday afternoon, at the Foyer of the Academy of 
Hnsic« Mr. Wolfsohn proposes to entertain us with 
a series often Beethoven Sonata Mating at various 
dates, from that of the first concert to May 1st 1866 ; 
and, judging from the large and appreciative audi- 
ence that greeted him on this occasion, we hasard 
nothing in predicting for him a most satisfactory suc- 
cess. The Programme for the 1st Matinee was the 
following : 

Sonatas (Piano) : F minor, op. 2, No. 1 ; A-flat 
major, op. 26 ; and F minor, op. 57. 

Mr. Wolfsohn 's rendering of Beethoven's piano- 
forte works is as satisfactory as that of any of onr ar- 
tists, and the respective items of his programme re- 
ceived full justice at his hands. Actuated by an em- 
inently sincere desire for the advancement of true 
art, he has, apparently, made a zealous study of these 
compositions, claimed by many as embodying the 
master's most majestic conceptions, preparatory to a 
public performance of them. Ilis playing of the 
third nnmber, the magnificent Sonata Appasgionata, — 
not so entitled, indeed, by the composer, but so 
happily named, perhaps, for once, by the publisher 
Cranz of Hamburg, — was distinguished by a rare at- 
tention to the details of expression, and indeed left 
little to be desired by the most fostidious Beethoven 
enthusiast. It was indeed an admirable performance, 
and the spirit that seemed to animate the pianist, 
naturally found a cordial response in the feelings of 
his audience. At the next Mating, December 19th, 
the following programme will be presented : 

Sonatas : A major, op. 2, No. 2 ; J) major, op. 28; 
and D minor. Op. 31, No. 2. 

We are promised the occasional presence at these 
concerts of Mme. Raymond Bitter, of New York, and 
Messrs. Kreissmann and Habelmann. Mi. Kreiss- 
mann we would, indeed, be glad to hear once again, 
and revive our pleasant recollections of his singing 
of the songs of Mendelssohn, Franz and Schubert. 

Since resigning the Conductorship of the "Qer- 
mania,'' Mr. Sentz has undertaken the musical 
management of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
nnder him the Society has made a creditable ad- 
vance. On Thanksgiving night, the "Stabat Mater" 



(Rossini's) was produced. The Chorus was almost 
perfect, (I might spare the'adverb, had the sopranos 
been more numerous), being most efficiently trained, 
and added greatly to the general effect. The solos 
were bf Miss Richings, who would be a fair soprano, 
vere she more successful in her musical enunciation, 
which is often painfully defective and indistinct, and 
could she but infuse more life and passion into the 
music; Mrs. Schiropf, a mezzo-soprano, with a me- 
dium quality of voice, evidently, but superficially ed- 
ucated ; Mr. A. R. Taylor, who has a grand organ 
for sacred singing, but who, I fear, is not always 
prompted by a proper conception of the music that it 
falls to him to interpret ; witness, the very unsatis- 
factory manner in which he rendered the "Pro Pecca- 
iis ;" and, finally, Mr. Simpson, the tenor, from Trin- 
ity Choir, N. Y., a singer af\er one's heart and mind. 
The orchestra, composed of some 30 performers, 
opened the concert with the Overture to "Ruy Bias," 
and the full society sang with marked effect the sub- 
lime chorus : "Thanks be to God,he laveth the thirsty 
land," from the "Elijah," at the conclusion of the first 
part It is in contemplation by Mr. Sentz to produce 
the last named work, early in the ensuing year. 

The "Germania," now nnder the leadership of 
Mr. Charles Schmitz, gets along admirably, con- 
sidering the diminished force of violins. With these, 
and the other instruments out of all proportion, they 
manage to do the most classical compositions, some- 
times with an approach to the proper effect, and, 
oftener not even with that. Why there is not an in- 
cresse in the number of strings, when it can without 
difficulty be commanded, I am not informed. As it 
is, the popular taste becomes corrupted by listening 
to this discreditable apology for a good orchestra. 

Not the least important item I have to communi- 
cate, is, that oar other eminent pianisi, Mr. jARVia, 
begins a series of classical matin^s on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Dec 21, at the Foyer of the Academy. It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Jarvis ventures on Schumann 
this year. The concerts given by this gentleman 
exert not a little influence in behalf of Art, as they 
are attended by a class of onr society who never go 
to any similar entertainments, but who are drawn 
thither by a personal acquaintance with Mr. Jarvis, 
and by!a knowledge of his extensive and merited suc- 
cess as a teacher. Mbbcutio. 

New Haven, Dec, 15. — The Mendelssohn Socie- 
ty, of this place, gave us the "Messiah" last Wednes- 
day evening, under the direction of " Wm. Anderson, 
M.D." The fact that the soloists were amateurs, 
who filled their parts conscientiously, renders criti- 
cism nnadvisable, and the performance may, perhaps, 
be called a successful one — though it is not pleasant 
to hear such solos as "Behold and see," and "Re- 
joice greatly," attempted by voices which are, physi- 
cally, unable to sustain them properly. 

There exists, here, this season, the usual dearth of 
all things musical,' the people being left, as hitherto, 
upon the tender mercies of such concert troupes as 
may see fit to visit us. This state of musical (or un- 
musical) stagnation is, in part, owing to a want of 
the wholesome stimulus afforded only by impartial, 
unbought criticism. All are, doubtless, aware of the 
extraordinary flights of fancy which the nnbonnded 
limit of that word, "criticism," is made to include; 
but onr "critics" soar an eagle's flight above the high- 
est. I cannot refrain from quoting, for the edifica- 
tion of your readers, a specimen of the art as prac- 
ticed in this city. The "critique," which I give in 
full, is taken from the ZXit'/y Palladium, the only pa- 
per in the city which makes any approach to literary 
pretension. Parepa has given her first and only con- 
cert here ; our "critic" has attended ; and, through 
his quill. New Haven passes judgment upon the re- 
nowned prima donna, thus : 

The Parepa Concert, at Music "Hall last evening, 
was brilliant — ^superb — unsurpassable. Mile. Parepa 



swept everything before her. Round after round of 
applause greeted her every effort. Now her modula- 
tions were soft as the nifirhtingale's in wooinc-time, 
and now her majestic voice rolled forth torrents of 
melody. The audience was entranced, overwhelm- 
ed, ecstatic ; Parepa, queenly, self-pdiised, grncefni, 
enchanting. Her vocal resources seem^ boundless. 
Wave after wave of clearest harmony rose one above 
the other, until the whole audience seemed lifted from 
their feet in one grand attempt to offer a libation. It 
is impossible to criticize. All that one could do was 
to sit still and enjoy. Her // Bacio was enchantinir, 
and called forth a whirlwind of applause. Impossi- 
ble to satisfy by appearance and arknowledemfntff, 
at last the ballad of "Five O'clock in the Mnrninsr" 
was bestowed, and exquisitely was it rendered. Not 
a soul with an ember of music on its altar, who sat at 
the irrand feast last evening, but will forever remem- . 
her Parepa. And the other artists were fit jewels to 
deck the tiara of this unapproachable cantatrice. Herr 
Carl Rosa, on his violin, thrilled every bosom. Un- 
der his magic touch, that dumb instrument seemf'd a 
livinf? creature of harmony. Levy was crand. Never 
was snch comet playin(r> His execution of psssagee 
of difficulty extraordinary, was unapproarhshle. 
Goldbeck at his piano, was indispensable. Taken as 
a whole, the concen was one which lovers of music 
are but rarely offered but onoe in a lifetime. 

On the whole, we think we would rather not at- 
tend such a concert, the re-action would be too great, 
and the effoct upon the nerves similar to that expe- 
rienced after taking hasheesh. 

That Mile. Parepa is worthy of the highest praise, 
we would not dispute ; but, remembering that every 
concert which takes place calls forth only such effu- 
sions as the above — which might be written, like the 
Chinese novels, by the mile, and cut off in lengths to 
suit the purchaser— we are inclined to look with fa- ■ 
vorupon the "Little Peddlingtoo" (alias "Round 
Table" ) style of "pitching into things generally." 
Until some reform in this matter is instituted, our 
musical perspective must be sadly unpromising. 

Mbbcurius. 

Rochester, N.Y., Dec. 12. On theevenine of 
the 1st inst. Mr. Pbvfibld gave his second Organ 
concert with good success. The programme contained 
numerous strata of the "legitimate," including one 
Bach fugue (in D minor), just the number a Leip- 
sic graduate said the other day he wanted to hear in 
one programme. It is a matter of gratulation that 
here and there over the country is springing up a 
class of organists earnestly devoted to the higher 
ranges of the art Your publication from time to 
timeof the list of works performed upon the Music 
Hall Organ, enables such as otherwise have access 
only to the catalogues of the ephemera of the day, 
to find suitable studies for themselves. 
(^Corinthian Hall, which has been closed during 
some months past for alterations and repairs, was re- 
opened on the 4th inst., Mr. Black giving his sixth 
ancual concert. With the exception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Qustave Blessner, and Mr. 0. S. Adams, the 
performers belong in Rochester, making it essential- 
ly a home concert The house was quite well filled 
at a dollar for admission. The programme was quite 
miscellaneous and too lengthy to admit of detailed 
notice, even had it more than local importance. Mr. 
Blessner performed his violin VariatUmt Fcmtattiquet; 
Mrs. B., with Mr. Tracy, Herz's Ooncaiante, Op. 79, 
for two Piano-Fortes, and with her husband a Polth 
naiae for Piano and Cabinet Organ. The Orpheus 
sang two pieces ; an amateur club of instrumen- 
talists played two overtures in a manner causing Mr. 
Blessner to say in his peculiar, nervous style, "very 
well 1 very well indeed." Mr. Kalbfleisch is their 
conductor. 

That the scenic additions to the new stage might 
be displayed, the chapel scene fcom Favorita was in- 
troduced, with Mr. Black in the principal part. On 
the 7th and 8th, we had Paebpa at Washington 
Hall, the Corinthian having been previously engaged 
for another purpose. On the first evening the atten- 
dance was not large, owing to two causes : the even- 
ing of Thanksgiving, and the preyailing flseling that 
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nothing is first-class, that docs not appear in Corin- 
thian Hall. But tho enthusiaBm of those who wero 
there seemed to know no bounds. As you said of 
her first programme in Boston, so of this, it was made 
np to exhibit her execution, and the exhibition was 
unstinted. Her encore ballads, given so naively and 
with such perfect enunciation, created as great ex- 
citement as the staples. I trust the young lady who 
sang "Emani^ involami" at Mr. Black's concert, as 
well as the ''local" who wrote np her execution and 
her trill the next day, wero present. She]might pray : 
"Deliver mc from my friends, by whose 'request' I at- 
tempted to sing it." By the manner in which yon 
sometimes quote locnl notices, I know you regard 
them as "donhifuj" often. Good things only are too 
often said in the "local column" about a performance 
which to most pre.«5ent appear palpably untrue. This 
Is nnjust to the public and injurious to the per 
former, especially to youne aspirants, as it represses 
exertion and study. So too the friends of the "child 
artist," who put her forth to sing the Nightingale's 
Trill, when Parepa was already announced to sing it 
herself. But pardon this digression, while I say that 
Rosa and Levy both came in for their fall share of 
applause. Instead of a "Grand Orchestra" led by 
Mr. An«chiltz, a Steinway Piano was used by him 
for the accompaniments. On Friday evening I was 
not present, but learn that the audien^ was much 
larger than on the first occasion. t. b. a. 

CiiiOAOO, Dec. 16.— Two weeks ago Mr. Grau's 
Opera season closed with Lucrezia Borgia. — During 
the last week the following operas were given . Sti^o, 
Norma, Un Baih, Pofiuto, Elisir tT Amore and Lu- 
crezia. Sajffb, which was given for the first time in 
this city, was quite well received. It gave Msdame 
Gazzanigaan opportunity to display her great dra- 
matic power. 'The concerted pieces were finely done 
and the whole opera was given in a very complete 
manner. 

Miss Lucy Simons made her first appeavanco in 
the " Elixir of Love," and created a very favorable 
impresHion. Her voice, thoneh not powerful, is 
sweet and well trained, her execution being very 
good. Orlandini sang and acted Dr. Dulcamara to 
perfection. 

On the whole the season was a successful one, and 
the next one will nndoubtedly be still more so, as the 
troupe by that time will have become accustomed to 
each other. The next season will commence some 
time in January. 

The second Philharmonic Concert was given a 
week ago next Monday. The Orchestral pieces were 
Mozart's Symphony in G minor. Overture to " Wil- 
liam Tell," "Invitation to the Waltz" by Weber.and 
Overture to 1/ EtoU du Nord ; which were all given 
in a superior manner. The soloists of the evening 
were Mr. Sofge, a violinist of Milwaukee, who per- 
/ormed 'Op. 7 of De Beriotand Ernsts' Eiegy^ and 
Herr Lotti, who sang "Deserto in terra," from' Don 
St^stian and M*appari from "Martha." Mr. Sofge 
played both pieces in a smooth and correct manner, 
though lacking in spirit. Most of the approbation 
was reserved for Herr Lotti, whose sweet and pure 
Toire was never heard to better advantage. 

On Monday evening the ever welcome German 
Opera opens for a season of six nights only. The 
following are the principal artists: Mmes. Rotter, 
Johannsen and Rosa Cook, Soprani ; Mdlle. De Ge- 
bele and Djuiba, Contralti ; Habelmann and Tamaro, 
Tenors ; Stelnecke and Duschiutz,' Barytone ; and 
Joseph Hermanns and Weinlich, Basso.' 

The following Operas are promised. Faust, Der 
FreiachUtz, Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Fra Diavolo, and 
Roberto il Diavolo. Short and swiet truly ! 

Chicago. 
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The ChriBtmaa Holidayi— Another Knsical 

FestivaL 

The next eight days are fraught with sach large 
musical expectation, that we may fairly call it a 
Festival, hardly second in importance to that of 
the Handel and Haydn Society last May. Three 



great Oratorios and the opening of the series of 
Symphony Concerts all fall within the holidays, 
ending the brave old year, the jubilee year of 
1865, the year of Union and Peace restored and 
of Emancipation, with something like a fitting 
Gloria in Excelsis 1 

This evening the cycle of great harmonies be- 
gins, and fitly with the patriotic and heroic Ora- 
torio, HandcVs Judaa Maccabasus. The Music 
Hall will be thronged. The Handel and Havdn 
chorus is increased to about five hundred voices; 
and since their recent performance they have re- 
hearsed it critically and thoroughly, picking up 
the lame passages in the choruses, and getting so 
at home in the music, as well as more and more 
in love with it, that it will no doubt go fint»ly. 
One very hopeful symptom, promising in time a 
complete renovation of the Handel and Haydn 
chorus, is the example set by ladies of the first 
families and culture of going into the ranks of 
soprani and contralti. The ice was broken by 
a few of them in the May festival, and so delight- 
ed were they with the experience that they have 
enlisted in the regular army and have induced 
many of their singing friends to join them. This 
class of singers will be conscientious and earnest 
about it, not slighting rehearsals, not heedless of 
the conductor, not letting him remain hopeless 
about pianissimos and light and shade, but rather 
exacting of him that he be exacting. — As for the 
solos, whatever may have been wanting before, 
this time "they come, they come in bright array" 
of names. Madame Parepa, one of England's 
first of Oratorio singers, heads the list Mr. 
Castle, of New York, is probably the best choice 
that could have been made in the country for the 
part of Judas. Miss Annie Carey and Mr. 
RuDOLPHSEN were in nothing wanting before 
and do not need to be replaced. The orchestra 
also has been increased. 

To-morrow evening, Christmas Eve, being 
Sunday also, of course brings with it the annual 
performance of Handel's Messiah. Every seat in 
the Hall was sold several days ago ! In this, to 
Mme. Parepa and Mr. Castle is added the prom- 
ise of Adelaide Phillips's glorious contralto 
and of Mr. Whitney's bass. The advertisement 
also makes a point of the fact that Mr. 
Levy will play in "The trumpet shall sound." 

A week later, night before New Year, Elijah 
looms again in prospect ; and again Parepa, and 
Addie Phillips, and Castle, besides Miss Hous- 
ton, and the excellent baritone, Mr. Campbell, 
of New York. 



The first Symphony Concert, under the 
auspices of the Harvard Musical Association, 
takes place next Thursday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 
The arrangements are all complete, and the pro- 
gramme will be found among the advertisements. 
The response has been even heartier and more 
general than was expected to this project for 
putting concerts of orchestral music upon a sound 
basis, with a guaranty that all shall bo genuine, 
all for Art, and not for private interest, with per- 
fect liberty therefore to indulge in pure pro- 
grammes and not spoil the effect of good things 
by jumbling them together with the bad. The 
effect of bringing forward the present plan has 
been to restore confidence among the real lovers 
of the best kind of orchestral music, those who 

once formed the* nucleus of every audience for 
symphony concerts, but who long since lost their 



confidence in all subscription papers and an- 
nouncements, never knowing that they would get 
such music and such only as they were always 
ready to subscribe for. The way in which the 
music-lovers have met the invitation of the Har- 
vard Musical Association justifies the faith, in 
which the plan was started, that the moment a 
good guaranty is given that the right thing will 
be done in the right war, the right people will l^ 
sure to rally to its support. The actual guaranty 
with which these "Symphony Concerts" now 
come into the field is two-fold : first, the guaranty 
of unexceptionable programmes and of unalloyed 
artistic spirit and purpose, with determination to 
realize as far as means will go ; and secondly, the 
guaranty of an audience of the right tone and. 
character, strong enough in numbers and in 
influence to give tone to the rest and not be at 
the mercy of a miscellaneous "Five o'clock in the 
morning" crowd. — Of course it is but an experi- 
ment, and it is not best to cluck before our chick- 
ens are hatched. 

The scheme of the first concert, and the care 
given to rehearsal, certainly deserve success. 
Every item of the programme is sure to interest 
persons of any taste, and there is unity and con- 
trast in the whole. Mozart's G-minor Sympho- 
ny is a perfect model of that form, thoroughly ge- 
nial and delightful ; many might prefer to start at 
once with Beethoven, but the plan is to give a 
series representative (so far as six concerts will 
allow) of the great Symphonrc masters ; Beetho- 
ven will have the lion's share ; but Schubert and 
Schumann must not be neglected ; and if Haydn 
and Mendelssohn should be omitted for the pres- 
ent, it will be only on the principle of leaving out 
for once some very familiar friend where invita- 
tions must be limited. The Euryanthe overture 
is comparatively seldom heurd here, and, if we 
mistake not, will prove an appetizing introduc- 
tion. Under the mighty spell of Beethoven, in 
the most exciting of all overtures, (and most sig- 
nificant, in this national jubilee of ours, if we 
choose so to look at it) we shall go home from the 
concert. To add especial dclat to the occasion, 
entering with a warm artist sympathy into the 
spirit of the plan, the gifted young violinist, Carl 
Rosa, a true representative of the great Joa- 
chim school, and full of genius, has volunteered 
to play two of the gi'eatest works ever composed 
for the violin : Mendelssohn's Concerto (with or- 
chestra of course), and Bach's Chaconne (than 
which no piece is better suited to reveal all the 
glories of the violin), Mr. Dresel contributing 
the admirable piano accompaniment put to it by 
Mendelssohn. And this full measure of his con- 
tribution will furthermore gracefully overflow in 
three short characteristic violin pieces by the most 
genial of the modem German masters (making 
it seem almost like a Leipzig concert), Joachim 
and David. 



Concert Eeview. 

The coming week has so absorbed us ihat we 
must very briefly recall a fortnight almost too thickly 
strown with musical entertainments. Amid all the 
medley some rare and important things have been 
brought to hearing, which it would bo presumption 
to attempt to weigh in such a hurried, overcrowded 
time. What shall we say, for instance, of the 

Mendelssohn Quihtbttb Club's opening 
Chamber Concert, on Tuesday evening, the 1 2th 
inst., when it had nothing less than this for a pro- 
gramme 1 
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T. Qalntet for StriaffA. in E flat, No. 5 Mosart 

2. Fifteenth Qaartet in A minor. Op. 1S2. . . . Beethoren 

a. Ansai roiitenuto and AUvgro. 

b. Allesro, ma non tan to. 

c. Caniona di rinfcraziamento in modoLidieo, offer- 

ta alia dirinitii da un f^oardito 

d. Finale— Marcia ansa! TlTacefCd Allegro appassion- 

ato. 
(Po9thumon8 worlc. First time in Boston) 
8. Grand Quintet in £ flat. Op. 16. For Piano, Oboe, 
CMarinet. Horn and Bassoon. 

(Grave and Allegro, ma non troppo — Andante ean- 
tabile Beethoven 

Of that posthumous Qaartet all we yet dare to ^ny 
is two words : wonder and de1ig;ht. The Chickerinjr 
hall was crowded, yet we never knew a ^reat work 
on first hearing; so to take hold of a whole andience. 
It was followed with hreathless interest; each move- 
ment heartily applauded ; and the great broad deep 
religious Adagio {in modo Lidico), with its mystical, 
aerial figures floating heavenward at the close, and 
the most impassioned Kinale created a fine excite- 
ment. The players had studied the thing with unu- 
sual eagerness and care, and succeeded in i-endering 
it more clearly than is sometimes the fate with more 
familiar things. We understand it will he repeated 
in the next concert, as it ought to be. 

The Mozart Quintet was v«ry much enjoyed, and 
made us (so far as it went) fnvorahly acquainted with 
tbe new member of the Club, Mr. Edward Bbyer, 
who replaces Mr. Goering as tenor and (on occasion) 
flutist The early Beethoven Quintet, given hero for 
the first time in its original form (piano, J. C. D. 
Parker ; horn, Hamaxn ; oboe, Bib as ; bassoon, 
Eltz ; and clarinet, Rtah ) charmed by the novelty, 
richness and freshness of such coloring, as well as by 
its intrinsic musical invention. Mr. Parker played 
most admirably, with a fineness of conception and 
nicety of touch very seldom surpassed ; the wind in- 
struments blended beautifully, though we could have 
wished the bright clarinet and oboe tones to stand out 
less sharply against the softer horn and bassoon. 

It was one of the best concerts ever given by the 
Quintette Club, opening a season full of promise.^- 
The second concert will take place on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, and not on the 2nd, as was wrongly printed on 
the bill.«. 

Messrs. Krbisshann and Leonhard have given 
two more of their Soirdes since our last. Choice in 
selection, fine in execution, as before, with not a 
loophole anywhere for tediousness or commonpIa?e 

to creep in. The third programme, Dec. 9, was this: 

1 Allegro from *Suit« Anglaise*' Baoh. 

3 Son«a : "An die feme Oeliebte" Beethoren. 

8 Sonate, op 27, No. 2 Beethoven. 

4 Songs: "Der Nossbaam," "Wldmung ". ..Sobnmann. 

6 Ballade, op. 62. . *. Cliopin. 

6 Songs: "Piir Mu.«ik.'' *'Fruhliogsgedrlnge, "Willkom- 

men mein Wald". R Fmns. 

p a. Capiice, op. 16. No. 1 Mendelssohn. 

' b. Etude, op. 26, No. 1 Chopin. 

Mr. Leonhard unfortunntelv was so ill that it seem- 
cd at first impossible for him to play. But the reso- 
lution to overcome the obstacle seemed to add inspi* 
ration to his readings and tinge them with a more 
poetic fineness. It is often so with a musical temper- 
ament ; the finest imaginRtive conditions often go 
with a state of nerves intei^ely painful and on the 
vei^e of utter prostration, when the soul seems to 
keep the body up ; the creative artist, and so too the 
genial interpreter, in his finest moment, is literally in 
/a6or with his thought. The serene, wholesome, hap- 
py little piece of Bach was elegantly rendered ; and 
It was the hearer's fault if he did not feel all the poe- 
try of the Moonlight Sonata and the Chopin Ballade. 

At this point Mr. Leonhard had to (rive up, and 
Mr. Kreissmann, who on the other hand had just re- 
covered fram some weeks of illness, closed the con- 
cert most acceptably by singing four more Franz 
songs in addition to the rich store he had already 
brought out. Mr. Dresel, ever ready for such good 
service, played the accompnniments, which made the 
conditions about perfect. Mr. K. has rarely seemed 
to us in such good voice, and there was a delicacy, a 
chaste, rich coloring of sentiment in his rendering of 
Beethoven's cycle of songs "To the distant Loved 
one," that touched the finest chords. The airiness 
of Schumann's "Nut Tree," the pnssionate fervor of 
the "Dedication " : Da meine Seeley &c., and the 
contrasted Franz songs gave full piay to his finer and 
his lai^r tones. 

Here is tbe fourth programme : 



1. First movement from Concerto, (D minor,) Barh 

(String-Quartec accompaniments, arranged for a 
second piHno. 

2. Arte from "Die EntfUhrung." Mosart 

Orcheotrsl aecompaninientii, arranged for two Pianos. 

8. Scherzo, op 64. (E nisjor,) Chopin 

4. Songs. " Dichterliebe.'- Schumnnn 

« i A. Caprice, op. 16 MeodelsKohii 

•*• \ B. Etude, from op. 26 Chopin 

2. Songs R Franz 

A. Erist'ft.— B. Standchen.— C Die Harrende 

8. Trio, Piano, Violin and Cello, op. 100 Schubert 

Allegro— Andante eon moto — Scherzo— Finale. 

Mr. Dresel played the aecompanimcnts, which he 
bad himself arranged for the pinno. We would fain 
speak of every piece, not omitting the little songs by 
Franz, and Schumann's strine: of pearls (or little 
breaths of melody) from Heine's poems, of some of 
which we give a translation on our first pnge. We 
have only room to mention the wonderful impression 
made by the Schubert Trio (which may we not hear 
a^ain?) ; and the charming manner in which Mr. 
Kreissmann sang that loveliest of tenor airs from 
Mozart's Sernglin^M well as the consummate skill with 
which Mr. Dresel had traniiplantcd fresh from the or- 
chestral score to the two pianos its whole garden of 
beauties. 

But one Soiree remains, and that, to find a clear 
field, has wisely jumped the holidays, promising itself 
on the 6th of January. 

Bateman Concerts. Madame Parepa, with 
Herr Carl Bosa and Mr. Levy, after a succes.sful 
tour in the West, returned to this ciiv about ten dnvs 
atro and began a new series of triumphs in the Music 
Hall on the 14th. Our own excellent pianist. Mr. 
Lang, replaces Mr. Dannreuther, who left the troupe 
a few days after their departure from Boston, prompt- 
ed by a stronjr desire to return to his pupils and his 
flattering artistic calls in London. (If in mentioning 
this before we seemed to intimnte that Mr. Bateman 
was all too willing to exchange the classical pianist 
for the cornet-player, it was a carelessness of lan- 
guage, wholly unintentional ; glad to gain the one, 
we have no doubt ho gave the other up reluctantly) 

Six concerts have been already fired off in rapid 
succession, and a seventh remains. The first three 
drew great crowds ; since then the audience has dwind- 
led, for the simple reason, we suppose, that people 
eannot go to concerts nil the time, that many are sav- 
icff up money and fresh capacity of pleasure for the 
Oratorios, &c., &c. The programmes have been very 
miscellaneous, full of things good, bad and indiffer- 
ent ; but if we consider the concerts as eiven to the 
end of attracting and pleasing the preatest number, 
we must admit that they were all good for that. The 
best was that of Sunday eveninjj. when Parepa sang 
some of her noblest, pieces. "Let the brijrht Sera- 
phim," with Levy's cornet obligato, was altogether 
splendid and sent a thrill through all the audience. 
It was in the singer's l)e<»t vein. Almost equally so 
was the recit%tlve and air from Smannah : "If with 
guiltless blood," making the same impression that it 
did when she once sang it here before; it was a large, 
noble, honest style of sinKincr ; the only slight draw- 
back was the feeling once or twice that those low con- 
tralto tones were not quite homogeneous with the 
rest of the voice. An air "Sweet Spirit" by Wallace 
gave a good deal of pleasure; and Gouno(VsAiyeXfaria, 
wfih orcan, pinno and violin accompaniment, carried 
all away as usual and had to be repeated. This made 
three Ave Marias in succession, for the comet, being 
recalled after singing in its own remarkable way the 
preceding number of the programme, Cvjiu animamf 
played Schubert's Ave ^farin; wo should all have been 
good Catholics by the time all that was over I Rosa 
played an Adagio by Spohr. Schul>ert's Serenade and 
the ffotifpoise by David, with all that wealth of tone 
and purity of style and feelins: with which he always 
plays, and better still, with Mr. Lani;, the Adagio and 
Ron<\o from a Sonata in B flat by Moxart. — a nice 
performance on both parts. Mr. Lang played Men- 
delssohn's fiery and earnest Prelude in E* minor, a 
pretty Slumber Song by Heller, and (more question- 
able; an i4 7/Va/o movement by Schulhoff. Mr. Will- 
cox, at the Orjran, opened the concert with an Offer- 
toire in C by Wely (one of the strongest we have 
heard), and closed it with a clear, firm rendering of 
Beethoven's IlaUdnjah, 

Some of the concerts have been with a small or- 
chestra, under the able condnctorship of Carl An- 
SCHUKTZ ; in others Mr. Willcox has done duty at 
the organ, Mr. Anschtitz accompanying voice or vio- 
lin at the piano in a right musician-like manner. Mr. 
Levy's marvellous facility upon the cornet, with the 
telling tone thereof, of course reaps a harvest of en- 
cores every night. And Mme. Parepa is invariably 
encored in the hope of getting the "Five o'clock" and 
other ballads, which she bestows with an almost too 
generous good nature. The best things that she has 
sung (leaving aside "Nightingale trills," 7/ BacioSt 
Alpenhorns, &c.,) are: "Casta Diva" "En vain 



fesp^re" from Robert, and above all, **Son mi dir" 

from Don Giovanni, besides the "bright Sernphim" 
again. There is no end to her variety, and whatever 
class of music she undertakes io.sing.it seems done 
with equal ease, and to be of the best kind of singing 
we have heard here since the days of Lind and Son- 
tag. 

Mr. Rosa's selections mostly, we are sure, have not 
been after his own heart, but rather compromises with 
the popular spirit of the programmes His most impor- 
tant piece was the Gesangscene, or Scena cantavte, of 
Spohr, which he plays with great dramatic expres- 
sion. The Elegie of Ernst derives new interest from 
the recent death of that remarkable singer on the 
violin. For the rest, he has played the ofi-repeated 
things of Vieuxtemps and Dc Beriot (always charm- 
ing by the manner of his doing it), and in one in- 
stance he has even been set to stringing together airs 
from 7rova<or^,which was putting Pegasus in harness. 

Mr. Lang has played more good things than any 
one, thereby, as well as hy his rendering of them, 
going very far toward making good the place of Dann- 
reuther. He has given some of (he best things of 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Hummel. 

We must leave the last word upon the Parepa con- 
certs till next time. 

Master Richard Coker, the hoy soprano, sing- 
ing better than ever, and more natural and pleasing 
and graceful than ever in manner and appearance, 
gave a couple of concerts in the Music Hall on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings of last week. He had 
various assistants, but the chief interest centred in 
himself. It is no longer merely the charm of a won- 
derful voice, but of a really high degree of artistic 

skill and feeling, certainly for one so young. There 
is a marked improvement in his exemiion, in the 
musical conception that he shows, while that fresh, 
clear, sweet, suhtly penetrating voice has lost nothing 
of its bloom. We trust the precious organ may be 
spared to him for some years yet, and it is a comfort 
to know that when it changes he has some solid mu- 
sical culture that will survive the change, and leave 
him still perhaps a charming singer with another 
voice. 

His assistants were Mr Wskks, a tenor from New 
York, who is rather over-tender in expression ; Mr. 
Henry SucK,who played violin 8ola<,nithcr lengthy, 
in the ahsenco of biollenhauer's violoncello ; Mr. 
Lano, pianist; Mrs. Cary, whose ever welcome 
contralto hsd hardly as much life as usual in Beet- 
ho%-en's "Per pieta " ; and, most interesting of 
all, eight choir hoys from the Church of the Advent, 
under the direction of Mr.HBNRY Cartkr, who sang 
Rossini's Aa i'arith vrhh very good effect, Master 
Coker standing in the middle of the group and tuk- 
the solo part. We see, by the way, that Mr. Carter 
in hi« card invites "boys having good, clear, reliahle 
voices extending to upper G, soprano," to join the 
Advent choir, where they may obtain "a good knowl- 
edge of church and other miisic," and even attain to 
the dignity of a salary. We should think some fine 
voices and talents might be drawn out of obscure cor- 
ners by this means. 

"Voice Building" is the suggestive heading of 
the Card upon our first page, of Mrs. S. E. Painr, 
who returns to this city to teach Singing, after a pe- 
riod of diligent study with one of the best of masters, 
Signor Bassini, in New York, who recommends her 
without reservation, and is certainly a competent au* 
thoriiy. 

"Songs of Sbtbn." Our thanks are due to the 
publishers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, for a copy of 
their very beautiful illustrated edition of this exquis- 
ite little string of poems. Jean Ingclo%v is one of the 
sweetest, freshest, most sincere and thoughtful sing- 
ers of the time, a bom poet in her way. You catch 
the poetic thrill in the very rhythm of her verses ; the 
words and images are all at first hand from nature 
and from live experience ; the thought is often deep, 

the fancy free and quite original, and a right woman- 
ly tone pervades all. Among her most charmingly 
characteristic things are these seven little songs, 
which sing of seven stages in the history of woman. 
They are good themes for the illustrator's pencil. 

Here the larger illustrations, filling each a whole 
page, the English ones, by North, are really fine in 
conception and in execution ; they are poetic and 
imaginative. The smaller cuts, on the same page 
with the text, were evidently made here, and, thongh 
graceful and tender for the most part, they are rath- 
er tame and commonplace, as if done in the routine 
of over-much work of this sort, albeit, we dare say, 
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I y an artist of genios. The little tail-pieces, white 
on a black ground, have a classical, Pompeian char- 
acter, yerj prettj, plainly by still a third hand. 
Bnt most interesting of all is the finely engraved por- 
trait of Miss Ingelow, a £em» full of feeling, thought- 
fal and refined. 

The work is printed on very Arm and beautifnlly 
finished paper, the pages sarroanded by a plain red 
border, and the typography is in the best style of oar 
Cambridge University press. It certainly is one of 
the most tempting of the many illnstrated books now 
soliciting the honor of being sent as Christmas pres- 
ents. 

SiOHOR RoYERB, the baflb-basKo of Maretzek's 
opera troupe, has just died in New York. His con- 
ception of the colMer in the new opera ''Crispino e 
Coniare," was pleasant and vigorous, and his loss 
will be especially regretted. The illness which pre- 
ceded his death came from a throat distemper con- 
tracted a few nif^hts since, from exposure while look- 
ing for his carriage after a concert. He first came to 
this country from Italy in 1852, with Alboni. The 
rd/e of the Sergeant in Donizetti's "Figlia del Re(!gi- 
mento" was written for him. He was sixty-five 
years old. 

This is indeed a loss. Italian Opera contains no 
clement so genial and spontaneous, so charmingly 
oriorinrtl and peculiar to itself, as the rapid, humorous 
pariando ; the Italian buffo is a character. But its 
finest representatives are fast dying out. What an 
unction there was about De Begnis, and Sanquirico, 
and is still about Ronconi I Rovere, too, had the ge- 
nius of it in him, and we had hoped for a refreshing 
instance of it in Critpino, but in vain I 

Another of our old operatic heroes, Badiali, the 
ever fresh and glorious baritone, died a short time 
since in Bologna, Italy, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. 

Another death, which occurred last week in Kew 
York, maddens our memory of the good old days of the 
"Germania" Orchestra. It is that of Mr. Frbdb- 
RtcK B. Helmsmubllbr, the whilome agent of the 
Germanians, and for some years since the leader of 
a popular band in New York. 

Amen \ say we to this "brief jotting" of the Trarw 
Bcript (only we take the liberty of restoring the defi- 
nite article) : 

The re-occupation of (the) Music Hall for its legit- 
imate uses, is hailed with pleasure by concert-goers. 

To CoRRBSPONDBHTS. Plcaso do oot Say "ren- 
dition ;" there may be dictionary authority for mak- 
ing it synonymous with the manner of rendering a 
piece or a character ; but we cannot get over the 
feeling that it is a vulgarism ; it is too suggestive of 
extradition of criminals. 

Please refrain from such pompons phrases as "the 
season was inaugurated" when you speak of some 
chance opera or penny-whistle concert that happened 
to come earlv in the season. 

Please cultivate simplicity and modesty of expres- 
sion. Can we not speak of a solo on the jewsharp 
without calling it a "grand" solo ? A "Symphony 
by Beethoven '* means quite aj moch as a "grand 
Symphony." And suppose that we agree {we too, 
who have also fallen into the vice conventional) to 
talk no more about the "Great Organ," and simply 
call it the Music Hall Organ,which is much more dig- 
nified . This is only the first batch of similar hints. 

Grau has completed his much praised and much 
abused opera season at Chicago, and has gone to St. 
Louis. — Qrover's German opera troupe are playing 
at Cincinnati. — Gottschalk frave concerts in* Panama 
early in October, and soon after left for South Amer- 
ica. He is very naturally anxious to keep ahead of 
his California reputation. — George F. Bristow pro- 
duced an overture entitled Columbus at Brooklyn, 
Saturday eveninar. It aims to picture all the main 
inciilents of the great discoverer's life. The three 



brothers Formes, now in this country, contemplate 
importing singers for another German opera com- 
pany. 

The amusing absurdity of unmusical persons wri- 
ting about music is ^ell illustrated by an editorial 
rhapsody in the Boston Recorder about the negro boy- 
pianist. Blind Tom. The writer never loses sight of 
the idea that he is writing for a religious journal, and 
mixes piety and rapture in equal parts. After hear- 
ing Tom play, he says : "Never were we more im- 
pressed with amazement and awe at the manifesta- 
tions of divine handiwork. Our first sight of Niaga- 
ra did not bring us so boldly into the presence of 
God. We thought we saw the supernatural reveal- 
ed with something of the effect wnich the burning 
bush produced on Moses !" — Springfield Republican . 

Maretzbk'b Italian Opera season in New York 
came to a close last Saturday,and now the company, 
under Grover's guidance, visit Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and Boston. The Tribune says ; 

During the season the following operas were given. 
Faust, four times ; Poliuto, twice ; Lucrezia Borgia, 
three times; lone, four times; Emani, five times; 
Un Ballo in Maschera, twice ; Trovatore, three 
times ; I Puritani, twice ; Martha, three times ; Tra- 
viata, once ; Lucia dt Lammermoor, once ; Norma, 
three times ; Robert le Diable, three times ; Rigo* 
letto, once ; Fra Dlavolo, four times ; Don Giovan- 
ni, once ; La Sonnambula, once ; Crispino e la 
Comare, twelve times, and L'Africaine, nine times. 
During the whole of the season there has not been 
one disappointment, except the closing of the Opera 
House on the night of Rovere's death ; none of the 
singers have been or have pretended to be sick, and 
every promise has been fulfilled, botli in the spirit 
and the letter. Every work has been produced in 
good style, with competent artists and proper regard 
to details, and the season closed with the best possi- 
bleVeeling between the public, the artists, and the 
manager, as was evidenced by the superb basket of 
flowers presented to Zucchi on the last night, and 
the costly plate presented to Max Maretzek, together 
with a letter fully indorsing his managerial course 
and expressive of the utmost confidence and respect 
from a majority of the influential and wealthy habit- 
ues of the opera. 

The season of 1865 was the most successful ever 
known in America ; the houses must have averaged 
nearly $3,000 per night ; the receipts of one roatinde 
alone amounted to $4,300 1 It may be calculated 
that the music-loving people of New York have ex- 
pended upon admission to the opera alone, during the 
past three nnionths, very close upon $200,000. 

The Spring season of the Italian opera will com- 
mence early in February, 1 860. 

Thb Wallace Mbmorial Concert in New 
York, on the 17th, appears to have been an occasion 
of much interest, and netted the sum of about 
$2,500 to the fund for the composer's widow and 
children. The principal artists and musical societies 
of the city took part, and the audience, though it did 
not fill the Academy, was large and influential. 
Beethoven*s Marda funebre was played, and Wal- 
lace's overture to "Lurline" and "Maritana." The 
vocal selections, by Miss Kellogg, Miss Phillips, Mr. 
Castle, Campbell, &c., were from the works of the 
lamented composer, including choruses from "Lur- 
line," sung by the Mendelssohn Union. One feature 
of the concert was singular, revealing the cloven foot 
of businest somewhat ; we copy from the Tribune, not 
at all surprised at the result of the comparisoo, and 
only wondering how any one of taste could ever 
have yielded to an opposite persuasion : 

The reputation of the two pianists, Mr. Richard 
Hofl^mann and Mr. S. B. Mills, is too high and too 
well known to need any further comment than to say 
that they played as finely as usual. The appearance 
of a Chickering and a Sieinway Grand upon the 
stage excited much attention. They were played 
upon by performers of equal excellence, but the com- 
parison was in some respects nnfavorable to the 
Sieinway piano, the tone of which, though powerful, 
and in some respects beautiful, lacks very much in 
refinement, and when forced is quite overpowered, 
and becomes wiry atid harsh. The Chickering tone 
on the contrary, has the true grand quality, is exquis- 
ite in refinement and sentiment, and will bear enforce- 
ment without breaking the tone. There are grand 
points in the Steinway piano, but, lacking those we 
have mentioned, they do not fully meet the needs of 
a concert player. 
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Vooal. with Piano Acoompaniment. 

The Harvest Field. (Das Aehrenfeld.) Duet. 

MendelsBohn. 40 
Perhaps oim of hb Mrlier eompositloas. It Is 
qQlt« filmpl« In eon«troetloii, mud pretty ft>r all. while 
even a child would nndersUnd it. 
Sarah's Toung Man. Comic Song. C.W.ffmU, 30 
Jolly Cats. " " " 80 

Polly Perkins. " " /7. Oiflon. 30 

Three ^'ankimmoa'* amndof mmge. The leet le 
▼erj popular where known, and the second Is a parsp 
dj on *'JoUj doge." 
Nightingale's trill. (Parepa's song.] W. Ganx. 40 
A deUdone tlt-blt of melody, cooi posed expressly 
for the Udj mentioned. Nothing dllBealt in it except 
the trill. 
Say once again I love thee. Duet for Soprano 
and tenor. "Don Paequale" 30 

Well known to those who havo hoard the opera, as a 
&vorite duet. 
Traced in snow. Song. J. B. C. Murray, 30 

Antony and Cleopatra. Ballad. ./. W, Porter. 30 
EiBe May. Song and Chorus. R. R. French. 30 
I have no joy but in thy smile. M. Keller. 30 

I'm as happy as the day is long. C WMie. SO 

Good pleees by talented composers. 
Stars with little golden feetlet. (Sterne mit den 
goldnen Fiisschen.) Song. R. Fmnz. 30 

In Frans*s peenlUrly dear, sweet style. Xng- 
lieh words are by J. 8. Dwight. 
Young Tiove's Fled. (Das macht das dunkelgriine 

laub.) Song. i?. Franx, 30 

The Last Rose. (Die letzte Rose.) Song 

R. Franx. SO 
The ** Lut Rose " Is a somewhat sad strain, ooea- 
sloned by the sadden death of a beaatiftil flowmr at 
the window, " the lest Roee," In the piercing winds 
of advancing winter. The poet moralises a little on 
the ocenrrenee, and frans has exquMtely Interpreted 
his sweetly sombre thought. " Toung Love's fled,*' 
has a somewhat similar beauty* 

Instrumental. 

Wanderer's Kachtlied. (Night Song of the Wan- 
erer.) Op. 150. D. Krug. 40 

A dreamy and pleedng song without words, constl- 
tnting a Romance for Piano. 
Jolly Dogs, or SMp Bang Polka. C. Marriott. 30 
" Hera thay are again," the Jolly ours, bnt in tha 
form of a sparkling dance. 
Polka de Concert, for Piano. J. M. WehlL 1.00 

Marche des Amasones, for Piano. " 1.00 

Romance nouvelle. " " 1.00 

We have hrre thrve concert pieces of a high order, 
by an aeoomptlshed mnsldan. Amateurs whoeanplay 
them, s1\ould not Ikil to try them. 
Premier Nocturne for piano. J. L^fbach, 5o 

Leybaeh has an excellent reputation, which eaeh 
now piece tends to owke more enduring. 
Whiriwind polka. J. Levy. 40 

Ocean breeze.. Redowa. J, B. O. Murray. 35 

Sparkling Moselle galop. C. Godfrey. 30 

Windmill Polka. A. Birgfeld. 35 

La Belle du Nord. Galop. W. J. Lemon. 35 

It wonld be a pleasure to notice all these particu- 
larly, bnt the column is not long enough. They are 
all pleees worthy of carefbl trial. 
Jolly dogs Quadrille. Illustrated title. 

R. Coote. 75 
Tory bright, aulBdently noliy, and, if anything, 
more taUng tiian the music of the song. 



Mosio BT Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for erery four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
atadlstance will And the convey aneo a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Songs from the OermaiL 

TiUMbtod •And ftdaptml to the mute of Bobbu Fun by 
J. 8. 0. 

I. 
"Aut M«VBH QftOSSBH SCHMBBZBK."— J7. HtiM. 

Oat of my aoal's great sadness 
My little songs go drifting. 
Their wings fall of melody lifting, 

Away to Her heart with gladness. 

They iband her, and roand her they hovered ; 
—Now back flatter all, eomplalning, 
Complaining, yet erer disdaining 

To lay what her heart discovered. 

ir. 

Slumber Sono. 

("Schlammerlied"— £. TTedb.) 

Host thee, my Sweet, in the shadow 
Of the greenly glimmering grove ; 
Soft sigheth the grass on the meadow, 
Thoa'rt fann'd and art cooled in the shadow, 
And watched by faithfal love. 
Sleep then, sleep on 
'Neath the whispering pine. 
Dearest darling mine. 
Ever 111 he thine ! 

Hash ye t Invisible choms. 

Disturb not her dainty repose I 
The birds all, hovering o'er ns, 
Suspend their bewildering choms : 
Sleep, darling, thine eyelids close 1 
Softly, O sleep t 
No noise near thee creep 1 
Faithfullest watch I'll keep. 

Mnrraar, melodies Elysian! 

Whisper low, thoa parting stream ! 
CHiarmed by some enchanting vision, 
FbU of all delights Elysian, 
She is smiling. 
Smiling in her happy dream ! 
Throagh the whispering trees 
Little swarms of golden bees 

Keep 
Hamming to lall thee asleep. 

m. 

"WlB DBS MOHDBS AbBILD SITTBKT." 

{H, Heine,) 
As th% Moon's pale image qntvers 

In the water wav'ring wildly. 
She the while, serene and silent. 

Walks the sky so qaeenly mildly I 

So too walkest thon, BelovM, 
Sare and silent; and whatqaivers 

In my heart is bat thine image : 
'Tis my own poor heart that shivers. 

IV. 

ExPBCTATIOir. 

("DieHarrende."— TF. (kterwdd.) 

Gaily a blrdling singeth. 

And softly too sing I. 
Away and away it wingeth : 

01 hadlwingstoflyl 

• ThoM trsasUtions ww« audi Ibc Dition^ tdltlon of Ihs 
■OOP tad aro oopj-rlgbt. 



Trae, he hath sent no greeting. 

No promise he'll appear : 
It is my heart's qaick beating 

That tells me he is near. 

Blooming and brightly shining 

Is all the world withoat; 
Aod now thereMl be no more pining, 

Away with ev'ry doabt I 

My heart's with joy bells pealing. 
And Hope enters in thereby : 

To-day— the blissfal feeling !— 
Into mine arms he'll fly 1 

V. 

Dablivo 18 HbbbI 

("Liebehen ist da !"-n/. Schroer.) 

Look 1 little flow'rets. 

Look, and be glad 1 
Stand not so speechless. 

Stand not so sad. 
O wist what I saw, so dear : 
Darling is here, is here 1 

They shiver'd and shook, 

Looked shyly about, 
With silvery tinkle 

They set ap a shoot, 
Went thrilling far and near : 
Darling Is here I is here I 

VI. 

His Coxivo. 

("Er ist gekommea."— Aiiefarf.) 

Wild was the day when 

He came with greeting, 
Wildly toward hira 

My heart was beating. 
Ah I blissfal morning I 
Strange, only warning 
Of oar two ways 

Divinely meeting! 

Wild was the day, and 

The rain was beating , 
He won my heart by 

His look and greetlngi 
Nay, 'twas no wooing, 
'Twas Fate's own doing : 
E're eyes had met, 

Oar soals were meeting I 

Dark was the day of 
His coming and greeting I 

Days may be dark and 
The roses fleeting ; 

No longer he's near me ! 

Yet faith shall cheer me, 
His heart to mine 
Still tralybeadng. 

VII. 
"Stbbvb kit dxk ooLDmnr' Fuxssohbv." 

(H. Heine.) 

Stars with little golden foetlet 
Softly move and dim their light, 

Lest the sleeping Earth they waken 
In the downy lap of Night 



LiFt'ning stand the woods aroand me, 
Ev'ry leaflet owns the charm. 

And the monntain, dreaming yonder. 
Stretches oat his shadowy arm. 

Ah I what music I^Tunefal echoes 

Linger all along the vale. 
'Tis the voice of my BelovM ! 

— Or was that the nightingale 1 



<*>»» 



HLwbbxVb Letters.* 

from the London Athonnam. 

The writer to come of "Lives of the Musicians" 
stands in a better case than the biographer of a 
past generation. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that composers, instrumental players, 
and singers, led lives without incident, that they 
were coarse, illiterate, incapable of anything b^ 
yond sensual enjoyments, — unfit for commerce 
with the intelligent, the gifted and the good ; 
only fit, in brief, to be made a show of, and to 
tumble for the delectation of the rich and vacant 
The documents, however, which have here come 
to liffht during the last thirty years, tend to es- 
tablish another story, and to rectify a misunder- 
standing, — ascribable in part to calumny, in part 
to bigotry, but in part, also, to ignorance. Dur- 
ing some years of research—unaertaken without 
the slightest pretext or desire of maintaining a 
theory, a conviction has grown upon ns, that, as 
men of intellect, accomplishment, and society, 
the great musicians have been very much under- 
rated. Their lives, which of late years have is- 
sued firom the press, and in which, for the first 
time, something of collection offsets hss been at- 
tempted, are all calculated, more or less, to rati- 
fy tne experience of some intercourse with \he 
l>est of the class, here and elsewhere. For in- 
stance, when we came into the world of Music, 
the theory of ^'inspired idiotcy" wss still in force 
in England, litis Mozart, whose letters are un- 
der notice, was pitied as a sort of wonderful help- 
less baby in all the aflTairs of life, "who could not 
cut his own meat" Such a false notion is not 
yet altogether exploded. The time and the cir- 
cumstances of his death, the temporary apathy 
into which these seem to have thrown his survi- 
vors (who, in their bewilderment, could not 
point out the grave which held the remains of fo 
great a genius,) the disorder of his aflTairs enor- 
mously magnified, — may have favored the growth 
of sucn an opinion, and have prevented that ear- 
ly accumulation of tacts and materials, which, if 
once postponed, can never be compensated for. 
But every subsequent disinterment of informa- 
tion and relio has brightened the picture, by 
bringing us nearer the truth. We fancy the sub- 
ject not yet exhausted, because we do not con- 
ceive this collection of letters to be complete, and 
imagine that firom the books of Nissen, Dr. Jahn's 
four most oppressive volumes, and Dr. von Kdch- 
el's thematic catalogue, a biopaphy might still be 
produced by one familiar with the anecdotical 
tales of life in Vienna and Paris at the close of 
the last century, which would set before us the 
traveller, the son, the lover and the husband, 
more distinctly and advantageously than he has 
yet figured. How is it that when composing a 

{>icture out of scattered traits, indicia^ or recol- 
ections,onr Germans are so fsr behind their 
neighbors? — that while they can accumulate, 
with a patience we should do well to emulate, 
any amount of facts, they seem so much wanting 
in that life and spirit which are indispensable to 
the writers of memoirs? 

* ThoLtttonofW^llpinir Moswt, 170^1799. Aanslatod 
ftom tho ooUwtion of Lndwic Nohl, by Udy Wallaet. With 
aportnJt and VM-«imilo. S vols. Lonfmaas $t Oo. An- 
Bonnood la New York, by Htfp«is,«iid bj Hard h Hooghtoa. , 
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It has \onff been clear that Mozart's father was 
a man far superior in understanding and conduct 
to many of tlie grasping parents to whom won- 
derful children are born ; and this in spite of the 
pressure of circumstances. Nothing, it is obvi- 
ous, could be worse calculated to inspire probity 
and th j cultivation of good morals than the aver- 
age position of the German musician who had 
anything to do with German courts and nobles 
at the close of the eighteenth century. Advance- 
ment was only to be gained by ante-chamber 
work, solicitation and intrigue. The best places 
of trust and profit were mostly in the hands of 
foreigners. The amount ot jealousy and com- 
plaint current could hardly be over-stated. Man- 
ners and morals were alike gross. The slavery 
so much anathematized by sentimental persons, 
which the Mozarts had to endure as household 
musicians to the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg, 
does not appear to have been so much the excep- 
tion as the rule. Take a picture of manners 
showing how the art of music could be patronized 
by German persons professing liberality of taste 
and some distinction of position : 

Oct. 17, 1777. 

"I will now (writes Mozart to his father) re- 
late to you as briefly as possible the Augsburg 
history to which I have already alluded. Herr 
von Fingerle, who sent his compliments to you, 
was also at Herr Grafs. The people were very 
civil, and discussed the concert I proposed to 
cive, all saying, ♦Jt will be one of the most bril- 
liant concerts ever given in Augsburg. You 
have a i^reat advantage in having m^de the ac- 
quaintance ot our Stadtpfleger Langenmantl; 
besides, the name of Mozart has mucli influence 
here.' So we separated mutually pleased. I 
must now tell you that Herr von Langenmantl, 
Jr., when at Herr Stein's, said that he would 
arrange a concert in the Stube (as something 
Tery select and complimentary to me), for the 
nobility alone. You can't think with what zeal 
he spoke, and nromised to undertake. We 
agreed that I should call on him the next morn- 
ing for the answer ; accordingly I went ; this was 
on the 18th. He was very polite, but said that 
as yet he could not say anything decided. I 
playfd there again for an hour, and he invited 
me the next day, the 14th, to dinner. In the 
forenoon he sent to beg that I would come to him 
at eleven o'clock, and bring some pieces with me, 
as he bad asked some of the professional musi- 
cians, and they intended to have some music. I 
immediately sent some music, and went myself 
at eleven, when, with many lame excuses, he 
coolly said, »By-the-bye, I could do nothing about 
the concert ; 1 1 was in such a rage yesterday 
on your account The patrician members of the 
Casino said that their cashbox was at a verv low 
ebb, and that you were not the kind of virtuoso 
who could expect a souverain (Tor* I merely 
smiled, and said, *I quite agree with them.' N.B. 
—he is Intendent of Music in the Casino, and the 
old father a magistrate 1 but I cared verv little 
about it. We sat down to dinner ; the old gen- 
tleman also dined up-stairs with us, and was very 
civil, but did not say a word about the concert. 
After dinner I played two concertos, something 
out of my head, and then a trio of Hafeneder's 
on the violin. I would gladly have played more, 
but I was so badly accompanied that it gave me 
the colic. He said to me, good-naturedly, 'Don't 
let us part company to-day; go to the play with 
us, and return here to supper. We were all 
very merry. When we came back from the thea- 
tre, I played again till wo went to supper. Young 
Langenmantl bad already questioned me in the 
forenoon about my cross (Mozart, by his father's 
desire, wore the * Order of the Golden Spur,' con- 
ferred on him by the Pope), and I told him ex- 
actly how I got it, and what it was. 

"He and his brother-in-law said over and over 
again, 'Let ns order a cross, too, that we may be 
on a par with Herr Mozart' I took no notice ot 
this. They also repeatedly said, 'Hallo! you 
sir ! Knight of the Spur !' I said not a word ; 
but during supper it fbecame really too bad. 
* What may it have cost? three ducats? mutt 
you have permissSon to wear it ? Do you pay 
extra for leave to do so ? We really must get 



one just like it.* An officer there, of the name of 
Bach, said, *For shame ! what would you do with 
the cross?" That younj; ass, Kurzen Mantl 
winked at him, but I saw him, and he knew that 
I did. A pause ensued, and then he oflered me 
snuff, paying, *There, show that you don't care a 
pinch of snuff* for it I still said nothing. At 
length he began once more in a sneering tone : 
*I may then send to you to-morrow, and you will 
be so good as to lend me the cross for a few min- 
utes, and I will return it immediately aAer I h<ive 
spoken to the goldsmith about it. I know that 
when I ask him its value, (for he is a queer kind 
of a man) he will say a Bavarian thaler ; it can't 
be worth more, for it is not gold,only copper, ha ! 
ha 1' 1 said, *By no means — it is lead, ha ! ha !' 
I was burning with anger and rage. 'I say,' re- 
joined he, *I supposQ I may. if need be, leave out 
the spur?' *0h, yes,' said I, *for you have one 
already in your head ; I, too, have one in mine, 
but of a very different kind, and I shorld be sor- 
ry to exchange mine for yours ; so there, take a 
pinch of snuff* on that!' and I offered him snuff*. 
He became pale with race, but began again : 
'Just now that order looked so well on that grand 
waistcoat of yours.* I made no reply, so he call- 
ed the servant and said, *Hallo I vou must have 
greater respect for my brother-in-law and myself 
when we wear the same cross as Herr Mozart ; 
take a pitich of snuff on that !' I started up ; all 
did the same, and showed great embarrassment. 
I took my hat and my sword, and said, *I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow.' *To- 
morrow I shall not be here.' *Well, then, the 
next morning, when I shall still be here.' ^Ho, 

ho !* you surely don't mean to ' *I mean 

nothing ; you are a set of boors, so good night,' 
and off* I went 

**Next day I told the whole story to Herr 
Stein, Herr Geniaulx, and to Herr Director Graf 
— I don't mean about the cross, but how highly 
disgusted I was at their having bragged so much 
about a concert, and now it had come to nothing. 
'I call this making a fool of a person and leaving 
him in the lurch. I am very sorry that I ever 
came here. I could not possibly have believed 
that in Augsburg, my papa's native town, such 
insult could have been off*ered to his son.' You 
cannot imagine, dear papa, how angry and indig- 
nant these three gentlemen were, saying : *0h, 
you must positively give a concert here ; we 
don't stand in need of the patricians.' I, howev- 
er, adhered to my resolution and said, *1 am wil- 
ling to give a small farewell-concert at Herr 
Stein's, for mv few kind friends here who are 
connoisseurs.* The Director was quite distress- 
ed, and exclaimed : 'It is abominable — shameful ; 
who could have believed such a thing of Langen- 
mantl I Par Dieu! if he really wished it, no 
doubt it would have been carried through.* We 
then separated. The Director went down stairs 
with me in his dressing-gown as far as the door, 
and Herr Stein and Geniaulx walked home with 
mo. They urged us to make up our mind to stay 
here for a time, but we remained firm. I must 
not forget to say that, when young Langenmantl 
lisped out to me, in bis usual cool,indifferent way, 
the pleasant news as to my concert, he added 
that the patricians invited me to their concert 
next Thursday. I said, 'I will come a9 one of the 
audience.' ^Oh, we hope you will give us the 
pleasure of hearing you play also.' *Well, per- 
naps I may ; why not ?* But having received so 
grievous an insult the next evening, I resolved 
not to go near him again, to steer clear of the 
whole set of patricians, and to leave Augsburg. 

'^During dinner, on the 16th, I was called out 
by a servant-maid of Langenmantl's, who wished 
to know whether he might expect me to go with 
him to the concert ? and he begged I would come 
to him immediately after dinner. I sent my com- 
pliments in return, that I had no intention of go- 
ing to the concert ; nor could I come to him, as I 
was already engaged (which was quite true) ; 
but that I would call next morning to take leave 
of him, at on Saturday next, at furthest, I was to 
leave Augsburg. In the mean time Herr Stein 
had been to see the other patricians of the Evan- 
gelical party, and spoke so stropgly to them that 
these gentlemen were quite excited. 'What ! 



said they, 'shall we permit a man who does ns so 
much honor to leave this place without even hear- 
ing him ? Herr von Langenmantl, having already 
heard him, thinks that is enough.* At last they 
became so excited that Herr Kurzenmantl, the 
excellent youth, was obliged to go to Herr Stein 
himself to entreat him, in the name of the patri- 
cians, to do all in his power to persuade me to 
attend the concert, but to say that I must not ex- 
pect great things. At last I went with him, 
though with considerable reluctance. 

"The principal gentlemen were very polite, 
particularly Baron Belling, who is a director or 
some such animal ; he opened my music portfolio 
himself. I brought a symphony with me, which 
they played, and I took a violin part. The or- 
chestra is enough to throw any one into fits. That 
. young puppy Langenmantl was all courtesy, but 
Lis face looked as impertinent as ever ; be 8aid,*I 
was rather afraid you might have escaped us, or 
been oflTended by our jokes the other evening.' 
*By no means,' said I, coolly ; 'you are still very 
young ; but I advise you to be more cautious in 
future, for I am not accustomed to such jokes. 
The subject on which you were so facetious did 
you no credit, nor did it answer your purpose, 
for you see I still wear the order ; you had better 
have chosen some other topic for your wit.' *I 
assure you,' said he, 'it was only my brother-in- 
law who ' *Let us say no more about it,' said 

I. 'We had nearly been been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing you altogether,' he rejoined. 
^Yes ; had it not been for Herr Stein, I certainly 
should not have come ; and, to tell you the truth, 
I am only here now to prevent you Augsburg 
gentlemen being the laughing-stock of other coun- 
tries, which would have been the case if I bad 
told them that I was eight days in the city where 
my father was born, without any one there tak- 
ing the trouble to hear me T I played a concerto, 
and all went off'well, except the accompaniment; 
and as a finale I played a sonata. At the close, 
Baron Belling thanked me in the warmest man- 
ner in the name of all the company ; and, beg- 
ging me to consider only their good will, present- 
ed me with two ducats." 

' In a subsequent letter it appears that Leopold 
Mozart disapproved of the moderate amount of 
spirit shown to this insolent young puppy by his 
son. Throughout the correspondence, from the 
tone of remonstrance again and again employed 
by the genius, it is evident that the father was 
prudent, but somewhat formal and timid ; his 
eyes ever affectionately and proudly fixed on his 
son's fame and honor. Owing to the weight of 
his counsels, Wolfgang was rescued from a disas- 
trous marriage, or what must have been more 
disastrous still, a liaison with Aloysia Weber. He 
was tardv in according his consent to the step 
which subsequently united Mozart to her younger 
sister, and we cannot help suspecting, not with- 
out some grounds. 

The Webers, beside musical genius, had wild 
blood in their veins. The husband of Stanerl 
(the wife's familiar Vienna name) was anything, 
if all tales are true, but immaculate; — given to 
roving and dissipation, though (as the ma.«s of la- 
bor he accomplished would alone have«6ufficed to 
attest) anything but a shiftless libertine. But 
even Wolfgang had occasion to reprove his be- 
trothed for some coarseness of behavior which had 
made her lightly spoken of. There may have 
been more than we have been told which came 
to the ears of the anxious father. The household 
of the married pair has been described as Arca- 
dian in its happiness; but the strange, forlorn 
deathbed of the man of genius, and his hurried 
burial in a nameless grave, suggest that the wife , 
however gay as a companion, had few of the 
qualities which wear well in the hour of adversi- 
ty. Nor, in juxtaposition with the apocryphal 
story of her having shared his vigil when the 
overture to '*Don Giovanni" was dashed down on 
paper, can we avoid pointing out a fact which 
implies imperfect sympathy as well as imperfect 
knowledge, in what most concerned the artist's 
well-being. The confusion in which Mozart's 
manuscripts were found may doubtless be ascrib- 
ed to the dismay of so fearful and sudden a catas- 
trophe as his death ; but had his widow been the 
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partner of his joys and sorrows we have been in- 
vited to believe her, when the time of emer<^ing 
from her bitter distress came, she must have been 
able to throw the light of authentication on many 
points never now to be wholly cleared up. The 
"llequiem" controversy, for instance, could hard- 
ly have happened save by Constance Mozart's 
connivance or indifference. . . . 

One thing in these letters of Mozart, as in 
those of Mendelssohn, must strike every reader 
as excellent and endearing; — not so much his 
keen, as his loving, appreciation of all that had 
been well done in Art by others than himself. 
When Mendelssohn was the worst beset in Ber- 
lin by the pestilential gossip of the Prussian cap- 
ital, with its backbitings, and imputations of mean- 
ness, he had truth and manhood in him to rec- 
ommend the conducting of Spontini, who was rep- 
resented as his substantial enemy, as a thing by 
itself in its fire and brilliancy, which must be 
heard. And so it was with Mozart. He adored 
Handel ; he could learn from Bach ; he could 
praise, honestly, music by Holzbauer, now de- 
lunct The exception which proves the rule oc- 
curs with him when dealing with as great a piano- 
forte-composer as himself, — dementi. That Ital- 
ian master never, so far as we are aware, wrote 
Concerto music ; but Clementi*s Sonatas stand 
among Sonatas where Cherubini's overtures do 
among overtures. The best have a truth, a 
science, and a grandeur which are **of all time." 
They are the only works of their kind which can 
be heard with — we dare even say after — Beetho- 
ven's. Can one say as much of Mozart's ? And 
it 18 curious — his contempt for the man being 
such as he expressed — that one of these very 
contemned Sonatas should have furnished the 
theme of that very "Zauberflote** overture, be- 
fore which, we were the other day told, that the 
organ-fugues of Bach "pale" as with so much '*in- 
effectual fire." 

This book is welcome ; and (without having 
collated it with the original German) Lady Wal- 
lace is to be praised as having rendered it into 
readable English. 



The Theatres and the Opera. 

(From the Springfidi Rtpubiican.) 

New York, December 23, 1865. 

TUB THBATRXS Y8. TRB HERALD. 

New York has waked up to find itself without an 
opera, and . this abhorred musical vacuum will con* 
tinae for six weeks, good Bostonians comforting 
themselves with as many melodious crumbs as can 
be thrown at them in the space of a fortnight. The 
success of the late operatic season has been unparal- 
lelled in the history of Maretzek's management, who, 
accorUing to Mr. On Dit, has cleared $40,000 1 This, 
too, independenily of that moral support from the 
Herald, without which no place of amusement, six 
months ago, was sapposed to live, or move, or in any 
wav have its being. It required a gigantic rebellion 
and a stupendous national debt to prove that cotton 
was not king. It required a no less gigantic rebel- 
lion among managers, led by the clever and indefat- 
igable Max, to prove that the Herald is no longer 
kmg. ** From the New York Herald, good Lord de- 
liver us 1 " was the managerial litany chanted hon- 
estly and triumphantly. Very glad are we that 
theatres are emanoipatinf^ themselves from the gall- 
ing and demoralizing yoke heretofore imposed upon 
them by newspapers, and very encouraging is it to 
see that the public, up to a certain point, are able to 
think for themselves. To believe in a musical or 
theatrical criticism, nowadays, is a remnant of super- 
stition visible only among the very young or the very 
confiding. Very edifying is it to take up playbill 
after playbill and read the affecting announcement 
that " this place of amusement does not advertise in 
the New York Herald ; " very suggostive, too, of a 
moral is it to look at the Herald's amusement column 
and gaze upon a bei;garlj account of empty benches. 
Of course "The Play Bill," a very clever proteg^ of 
the Herald, widely circulated in the theatres, no long- 
er exists. It has-been supplanted by "The Stage/' 
which in no way compares with its predecessor. 

CRISPIKO E LA COIIARB. 

Looking back upon the recent opera season recalls 
the late lamented bifffb, Rovere, to whom we owe the 
introduction of a new comic opera, "Crispino o la 
Comare," (the cobbler and the fairy) by the brothers 



Uicci. It was astonishing to see the gray-haired Ro- 
vere, of 6ixty-fi%'e, singinj; and acting with all the vi- 
vacity and agility of thirty, when thirty is very 
clever ? Poor fellow ! In amusing the public he 
dug his own grave. Not bein^r able to find his car- 
tiago at the conclusion nf the lost raprescntation of 
Crispino e la Comare, ho walked home in an over- 
heated condition and died of diptheria two days after. 
It is the province of the superstitious to record coin- 
cidences ; Tet,wiihout bcin^ 6uper8titious,there is that 
about Rovere's death which, taken in connection with 
Crispino, has struck me as being singular, to say the 
least. In the last act the fairy conducts Crispino to 
her abode, supposed to be a department of the infer- 
nal regions ; there the cobbler Fees a number of crys- 
tal vases, in each of which a flame is burning with 
various degreej* of hri;;htness, one l)eing nearly ex- 
tinguished. "Is this an illumination ? *' asks Cris- 
pino. "No," replies the fairy, "these are my rejris- 
ters ; each flame represents a human life." At this 
Crispino becomes curious, and inquires into the per- 
sonality of each flame. Finally he comes to one 
which he is told represents his wife. "How beautiful 
it bums 1 " he exclaims ; "but wliere's mine 1 " 

Fairy—" 'Tis this one." 

Crispino — "Oh dear ! Oh dear ! it's nearly out." 

Fairy— "Thy vices have led thee to a premature 
end." 

Crispino — "Let's take a little oil from my wife's 
lamp. Methinks she has too much." 

The cobbler is about to perform this little act of 
unselfishness, when the lights are extinguished by 
the fairy. Two nights later, Rovere's light was ex- 
tinguished by a fate more unrelenting than the fairy 
of the opera* 

A FUNERAL MASS. 

Rovere died poor, and, with that generosity which 
is a peculiar characteristic of the dramatic profession 
a subscription was immediately taken up among the 
artists for the benefit of his widow. A grand mass 
for the repose of his soul was also celebrated, last 
Sunday, at Father Cumming's church in Twenty- 
eighth street. We went in all seriousness of spirit, 
and came away feeling that we had assisted at a very 
bad theatrical performance. Yes, it was particularly 
bad ; rather more heartless than any funeral specta- 
cle we had ever seen in Italy. A bon vivant droned 
through the service, and the music, for the most part 
out of time and tune, was of the earthiest description. 
Several artists assisted in selections from Rossini's 
"Stabat Mater," Mazzoleni singing the grand tenor 
aria of "Cujus Animam" and Antonncci delivering 
the "Pro Pcccatis ; " and though their rendering of 
each was tolerable, yet the character of the music is 
so intensely operatic that one instinctively smells the 
foot-lights, whereby all religious feeling is destroyed. 
It is certainly true that Italians generally do not un- 
derstand sacred music, and it is also certainly true 
that one rarely hears anything but jigs in the Catho- 
lic churches of New York. There is no particular 
necessity to praise the musical abominations one has 
to endnre in Protestant churches, but at all events 
they attempt to be devotional, and if singers have 
any feeling, which occasionally happens, the religious 
element may be bronght oat. The modern mass is 
merely bastard opera, and not long since we were 
"played out of the house" to a lively iiir from "Mar- 
tha." Surely we pitied poor Rovere's soul that it 
required such mumhlini; and such singing to get to 
heaven 1 Requiescat in pace. 

l'afrtcainb. 

Of "L'Africaine," Meyerbeer's posthumous opera, 
the least said the better, although a great deal has 
been and can still be said on this subject. There are 
people who actually enjoy bad music played on an 
old tin pan, or its equivalent. There are persons 
who enjoy what they do not understand ; therefore 
there are those who honestly like "L'Afrlcoihe." 
Some, overpowered by the name of Meyerbeer, say 
they like it. They are such as always praise what- 
ever has a reputation. Then there are nficcted men and 
women, in and out of fashion (but generally in) who 
indulge in a spasmodic enthusiasm whenever "L'Af- 
ricainc" is mentioned. "Oh, it is superb," exclaimed 
a would-be musical exquisite the other day. "There 
never was anything like it." This nt least is true ; 
there never was anything like it. "But," interposed 
a listener who had not yet heard the opera, "there 
are people who hold quite a different opinion." "In- 
deed," replied the exquisite, "then they are dunder- 
heads. None but dunderheads can fail to appreciate 
L'Africaine." "Then behold a dunderhead,'' retort- 
ed a very fine musician, stepping: forward. The 
exquisite retired in disorder before the well-aimed fire 
of the enemy. Ask musicians what they think of 
"L'Africaine," and shaking of heads and shrnggincr 
of shoulders will bo the response of the majority. Of 
course there are fine passages in it, and some noble 



concerted pieces ; nothing; of Meyerbeer's can be en- 
tirely devoid of merit. Tennyson, the poet laureate, 
could afford to write "Pinoch Arden." Meyeri)eer, 
the composer of "The Huguenots," could afford to 
compose "L'Africaine ; " but Tennyson would never 
have obtained his laurels had he only written his last 
poem. Meyerbeer would never have had the entrde 
of the Grand Opera at Paris had "L'Africaine" been 
without predecessors. With all the magnificence of 
dresses and scenery, with all the support of first-class 
artists, and with all the melancholy interest surround- 
ing the unfinished work of a great man just dead, 
Paris has exhibited no enthusiasm. The circumstan- 
ces of its production merely disarmed criticism for 
the time being. 

now MEYERBEER COMPOSED. 

There is to be said, and it is saying a great deal* 
that Meyerbeer had not declared "L'Africaine" to be 
ready for the stage, and no one that has any knowl- 
edge of McyerbMr's method of composing can believe 
that he would have produced it in its present condi- 
tion. There was no end to his revisions. He often 
revised so elaborately as to leave nothing of the orig- 
inal intention remaining. Nor did he ever take any 
one into his confidence. Seated on a high stool be- 
fore a high desk, he wrote, and wrote, and wrote, 
never iroing to the piano, so a friend of his tells mo. 
After his day's work,the manuscript was put back into 
the desk and carefully locked up. Nor until an opera 
was completed to his own satisfaction, would Meyer- 
beer show it. Is it then just to regard "L'Africaine" 
as a work after its composer's own heart ? Probably 
the poor man's ghost is suffering the torments of 
numoerless purgatories at this most unwarrantable 
liberty taken with his undeveloped ideas. If Meyer- 
beer has any enemies, It is a sweet revenge they are 
now enjoying at seeing him for the first time in disha- 
bille. The mysteries of the toilet do wonders for 
some people. 

"L'Africaine," as bronght out in this country, is 
but a suggestion of its posuibilities. Neither artists 
nor mise en scene do justice to the opera, although 
Maretzek has taken as much pains with its production 
as could be expected. In America there is no power 
behind the manager to supply the deficiencies of an 
exhausted treasury. Still, Maretzek could procure 
better singers than we are treated to in "L'Afri- 
caine," and in another year they should be forthcom- 
ing. The plot of the opera is the worst that ever 
was conceived. In this case Scribe has become a 
Pharisee ! Straws, Jr. 



(From the London OrehMtra. ) 

Ky Ezperienoes of England and the 

Englisch. 

Br MYSELF. 

No. VI.— Mt Opera. 

It was come to pass, during that I a waif and waif- 
erer on the hospitable shore of England wandered, 
thaX I should an opera write. In this proceeding am 
I a bv-a-no-means-exceptionwise instance of profes- 
sion-fertility in music-writing. How many times 
many of your musicants have operas written 1 I 
speak not from your great componisten — from your 
Balf, your Yallis, your Benedict (he is of us Ger- 
mans), your Schmart, your Henryleslie, your Mack- 
farn, and so wider : these same have naturally-wise 
many great works achieved. But I speak from your 
littler artists — what you would call your Smallfry. 
The Smallfry of the profession are thereto through- 
out addicted, that they 0}>eras compose. In no case 
do I know a friend-musician, without from him the 
experience to have made, that he somewhere or oth- 
er a manuscript opera in the pocket hidden has. 

So it was quite and perfect a natural circumstance 
that I also should do my opera. I had myself 
shamed before the face of the musical world, if I, as 
German, had not done so much for art than you, who 
are ignorant English stupid-heads, boast yourselves 
to achieve. . I resolved to myself that I 'would no 
longer consent to place myself in the stand described 
by Shakespeare — would no longer remain 

"A flour borne to blush obscene 
And waist its weakness on the dessert hare." 

No, I cried, I will to the work 1 I will prove that 
Germany is not doom to defeat from Englisch har- 
barismus. Never shall its eclecticism us yield to 
solecismns : never its idealismus be constrained by 
vandalismns. This will I do, with enthuaiasmus, 
and despite of rheumatismus. 

I set to the work — or, as you Englisch would say, I 
pegfiod away. The labor at which away I first peg- 
ged, wan to p:et a Textbook — or, as you with Italian 
wordrborrowing uninvcntionwise call it, a Libretto. 
And first to find the Boot. The same was soon found, 
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thoatrh T did not tnke the first that came to the hand. 
Not your Temy-jsohn, not vonr Braanitr. nor your 
Amcrikanirtch Loiippfcllow, nor your Schweinborn, 
nor yet the Boet liorette. namely Tupper. None of 
these would I. Rather chose I a Boet which I knew, 
and which drove a profitless business in seUinfr for- 
eign newspapers and copying law-papers, handwrit- 
ten dramas, and music-scoreSy in Princes-street, Lei- 
cester Square. 

He was not a foreig:ner, thongh he sold foreifrn 
journals and potyulot dictionaries. He could speak 
no languairo hut his own, which was Soho. But in 
that he had for many years lived there, and that 
therefore was himself with foreijrn elements mixed 
up, so had he a warm reg:ard for the Square-surround- 
ing nationalities ; and with the Germans was partic- 
ularly with sympathetic inly feel ingfulness bound up. 

He had likewise a sympathy for the oriental poetrv 
of the Momingland, owing to the vicinity of tre A(- 
hambra. To him therefore, as to a the-other-compre- 
handing participator in art-longing, I went. 

The subject of our opera, as we soon settled, must 
be German, and thus mytisch and mysterios. So 
much have I seen of your commonplace of Englisch 
materialismus. that I would nothing of that. What 
is your ** HelwelJyn** yonr **Rose of Castle** your 
"Robbing Wood^ jonr "Montana t*' They are com- 
monplace. What is your last debutant as Engliscb 
tenor ? He is Cummings-place. True your *'^ff- 
eunerin*' (or Bohemian girl) is at least more to prop- 
er taste ; and your "Lurline'* would be at lca«t Ger- 
man but is spoilt — ach, how she is spoilt ! Yet am 
I tired of ordinary subjects : I would invent one for 
me myself. 

So with my Boet, whose name was Itobinssohn, 
we hit npon an interesting textbook. This was the 
Blot of opera : "The two families of Bangenschreck- 
enstein and Wilderkaterfels have been at war since 
A.D. 772, at which time the Landmarktrraf von Wil* 
derkaterfels caused the Erblicher Stiefelknecht of the 
Roman Empire, who was a Bangenschreckenstein, 
to be flayed alive and then sent home in a doft-cart, 
for having offered the Landmarkgraf mustard with 
mutton — an indignity which the haughty noble could 
not brook. Hence arose a fend between the two 
houses, which lasted for several centuries. At the 
opening of our story the house of Wilderkaterfels has 
come under the protection of the Tellow Pussy of the 
Riesengebirge — a wild and weirdlike being, who 
changes at will from an old woman to a Demon Cat, 
and divides her time equally between Whist in one 
character and Mice in the other. In the eyes of this 
feline witch all cats are sacred. Pleased with the 
conduct of a young scion of the house of Wilderka- 
terfels, who in a moment of infant compassion res- 
cued from a watery grave a finmily of blind and help- 
less kittens, she has conferred on him and his the es- 
pecial presence and guardianship of the Cats, with 
the promise that his castle shall be renowned and 
feared throughout Germany for the number of these 
animals within its walls. The prophecy has been 
fulfilled, and the castle swarms with cats. The young 
Landmarkgraf has grown up and died, leaving a son, 
an impetuous youth, who secretly and against the 
injunction of the Pope has sent his carte to the eldest 
daughter of the Bangenschreckenstein. A mutually 
acknowledged love is the result of this indiscretion, 
hut the FiiiHlein von Bangenschreckenstein steadily 
refuses to consent to a marriage, owing to her antip- 
athy to the faithful guardians of her lover's house, as- 
serting that not only are they as a race noisy at night, 
hut they sup)>ort animal life extraneous to their own. 
All her lover can urge fails to combat her objections, 
and a quarrel lietween the lovers ensues, and termi- 
nates in her boxing the Landmarkgrafs ears and en- 
terincT a convent. 

"The distracted Landmarkgraf now appeals to the 
Pope for a dispensation to do something, but the 
Pope won't. Dnven to madness by the refusal, and 
worried by the persistent row of the oldest Tortoise- 
shell of the family, who has occupied a turret rampart 
for several nights running and can't be driven awny, 
the furious Landmarkgraf, forgetting his responsibil- 
ities, loads a culverin and deliberately shoots the 
Cat I 

"Instant and all but ovcrwhelminc: ruin follows. 
The wrathful guardians of the Wilderkaterfels betake 
themselves, wildly crying for vencreance, to their pat- 
ron — the TclIow Pussy of the Riesensrebirge. The 
witch swears ample revenue ; and at the moment of 
her volcanic descent in a storm of thunder and snow, 
the adherents of the inimical Bangenschreckenstein 
are seen winding their way along the chartered banks 
of the Rhine to attack the Castle of Wilderkaterfels, 
with the intention of burning it to the ground. The 
Landmarkgraf is unarmed and an ^rphan.and his ago- 
ny is aggravated hy the reflection that he is not insured. 
But at the momenc of destruction meant of safety are 
at hand. A faithful Tabby, who has remained con- 
Btant to the house in which she hat pasted many hap- 



py hours, and has refused to follow the exodus of 
her tribe, is discovered with kittens in the meat-safe. 
Round the neck of one of the new-bom innocents an 
ancient retainer finds a medallion attached, and this 
when exposed to a solution of Ferrocyanide of Potas- 
sium discovcn a Sbcret Ctphbr, warranting the 
deposition of the Pope, the abolition of convents 
throughout Germany, and an auto da f€ against the 
Tellow Pussy. Joy is once more established, and 
while the lovere are united by special license, the Cats 
return placidly to their former home, and are greeted 
with an univeraal Invocation to the Mews." 

This was my Blot in the langnai^e of the Boet who 
wrote it ; this also was the argument which it was by 
us intended should go before the text in the textbook 
of the opera. Need I to add how much in character- 
voice with the in-every-way-idiosyncratic story was the 
mnsic which was by me composed f Scarcely need 
I so to add ; ^et will I give one assurance. The 
musical handlmg of the opera was worth-full. 

In a certain while it was all accomplished. My 
opera was full-ended. I took him to a publisher, an 
over-generous man, and the over-generons man 
bought him out of hand. I am not in a stand to 
open-bare to you the name of that goodliest friend of 
me, who bought the property-right of my "Patron 
Catt" for so was the opera named. Whr can I not 
open-bare to you his name ? Because when he had 
accepted my offer he said to me with quivering qua- 
vers in the voice, "Blechhansen, my dear boy, don't 
mention that I have bought this of you ; it might 
damage my reputation. The remark waskurio8,but 
perhaps it wait a commerce-instinct, and commerce- 
instincts are not in the sphere of artistic belongings, 
and I understand them not Therefore without to 
enquire, I promise him the promise not to mention 
his name. Shall I break ray blighted word 1 Kever 
will I diverge so secret a sacred 1 

The next thing was to get the "Patron Cats'* per- 
formed, and with this object-fulfilment in the mind I 
directed myself to a certain Gompany, which was a 
Company for opera. I will not say it wai the Eng- 
liscb Opera Gompany Limbited, but only that it was 
a Company for opera. I wrote to the Manager of 
this institution a fine greeting, and might I he so free, 
myself to him in a personal interview to recommend? 
To this came a reply that the Manager sent compli- 
ments and would be glad to see me call. 

He taw me call, since I went. He was a TerT po- 
lite gentleman with easy mannere and easy chain. 
He was engaged in a great deal of writing— ^perhapt 
tcorea of unperformed works : but he received me 
with urban dissimilitude. 

In my best knowledge of Euglisch idiotisms I told 
him my business which he should mind. I said I 
wished him to produce my opera. 

"Ah," said the manager, *'the old story I see." 

"Not so," replied I with indignation, "the story it 
quite new and original, and peculiar fits for the lyric 
stage." (This last was a phrase I had learnt from 
newspapers, which say each text-book is peculiar fits 
for the lyrie stage). 

"You want your work brought out shortly, I sup- 
pose 1" taid the manager. "You see wo are a good 
deal hampered just now." 

I looked for the hampere, hut they were not in the 
office ; so I thought. "Perhaps he meant they are 
for picnict outside." 

*'If I were to submit your proposal to the Board — " 

"Pardon." I interrupted ; "what are Board V 

"The word, M. Blechhansen, has two significations 
in the operatic world. In the plural number it means 
the dramatic substratum on which a great work is 
produced ; in the singular number the power which 
produces it." 

"Then." said I, "I will all the both." 

"If, at I wat about to oht^rve, I submitted the mat- 
ter to our Board, they would doubtless be influenced 
by the amount of pecnniary support you would be 
prepared to extend to the venture." 

This confused me somewhat erringly. "But," I 
cried, "what are pecaniar support ? I give my work, 
which itself is pecuniar support to you, if good; and 
if bad what pecuniar support can yon have?" 

"The Company, M. Blechhausen, look to be in- 
sured somewhat against the chance of failure." 

"There are offices for insnrance," I reply : "I am 
not a office." 

"You mistake me. Allowing we were onraelves 
convinced of the excellence of your work, that per- 
suasion would not suffice to defray the cost of putting 
it on the stage." 

"And who is to defray the cost then ?" 

"Well," returned the manager, "the Company 
would expect you, or the proprietor of your opera, to 
substantiate your interest by venturing a certain turn 
on its production." 

"Yon mean," I asked astonished, "that I am to 
pay yon for the liberty to nse my opera aud fill yonr 
theatre I So lies the hare in pepper ?" 
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"Not exactly penf in the ttrict tense of the term; 
he answered, smiling, "but we should expect you to 
take up debentures to the extent of say five hundred 

Kunds. In the event of success vour money would 
recoverable before payment of the shareboldert* 
dividend." 

"I know nothing of yonr debenturet and your div- 
idends," I cry out for "these are idiotisms of com- 
merce, and are not art ; but this I know, that yon 
profett to be a Gompany te encourage the open, and 

?m are only a Gompany to encourage the pocket 
our profettiont are only a doak— a mere opera- 
cloak. You would put on the ttage the vUett trash 
for the take of Debenturet and Dividendt. Where 
it yonr encouragement of the native talent ?" 

"Oh picklet !" exclaimed the Manager- 

"I know not Bicklet." I replied. "He may be tout 
Chairman, or he may be your patron, but Bicklet I 
know not and Bicklet I will not !" So I left him in 
hit office sitting, and went with rage in my heart to 
my over-generons publisher. 

"Sir." I said to that too goodly man, "the Gom- 
pany will that we take Debentures for onr opera and 
pay them five hundred pounds." 

"Mr hoy." taid the friendly tpirit, "it's not to b« 
thought of." 

"But the opera, my kind tir, the opera V 

"My boy." taid again the never-too-mnch-to-be- 
overestimated business-man, "the less taid about yonr 
opera the better." 

"The lets the better !" I repeated. 

"Yes," he replied with tean in his ey*-winks ; "I 
have looked over the score, and I think to. The leu 
we tpeak of that work the greater the comfort for yon 
and for me— specially me." 



Lnipzio. — Schumann't C major Symphony (No. 
S) and two entr'actes to the tragedy "Mosammde^' 
(Koemer) by Schubert, together with Bach't G ma- 
jor Concerto for ttringed instruments and soli by 
fr&ulein Snyanny, from the theatre, formed the pro- 
gramme of the 7th Abonnement-Concert on the 16th 
November. The performance of the instrumental 
works was, on the whole, brisk and lively. How- 
ever, to enter into deuil, I may remark that the 
clearness of tone and precision of the string instru- 
ments was not quite on a level with that of former 
times. Schumann's Symphony, one of the most 
beautiful works of this master, the result of direct 
penetration into the gigantic forms of Beethoven's 
mnse, wat given in an almost faultless manner. 

Of the two entr'actes by Schubert, I think I am 
not mistaken, comparing the thematic contents with 
the drama itself, in asserting that the firet number, of 
a tender, almost painful expression, is more suited as 
an introduction to the second act, whereas the second 
number, worked out in a masterly polyphonic man- 
ner, opening with a grand march (entrjr of the 
queen) and then gradually rising to the point where 
she (the queen) poisons herself, is more suited to 
Act v. This superb composition of the by far not 
sufficiently well-known and appreciated Vienna mat- 
ter, was a novelty for our audience, and did not foil 
to produce the deepest impression. 

Frftulein Suvanny gave a Becitative and Air finom 
"Idomeneo/* as also "Erster Verlvst" f Goethe-Men- 
delssohn) and Gretchen am Spinnrade" CGoethe- 
Schubert.) Her voice is pleasieg, and of a pathetic 
tone ; however, in the lower notes it is occasionally 
husky and would seem to have lost iu former fresh- 
ness. Her rendering of the "Lieder" was distinct 
and clear, whereas in the recitative and air the wat 
less snccetsfbl. 

In the very interesting concert (No. 8) of the Eu- 
terpe Verein, on the 21st inst., two orchestral works 
of still-living composera were produced — via : Sym- 
phony C major (No. 1 ), S. Jadassohn, who is one of 
the most ,distinguished of Leipzig's musicians, and 
prelude to "Tristan und /soWs'*— Richard Wagner. 
The former work, which was given some yean since 
in the Gewandhaus with groat sucoett, dittinguithet 
itself principally by the exquisite rounding off of the 
form and the expert instrumentation. ^ One remarks, 
not merely in the construction of the single passages, 
but also in the connection of the same, the skill with 
which the composer has performed his task. The 
brisk movement in C maior is followed b^ the play 
fnl Scherzo in F major ; then a Largo in F minor, 
whereupon the finale in C major concludes the whole 
in a brilliant and well contrasted manner. Frftulein 
Anna MehJig. of Stuttgart, a well-known and popu- 
lar pianist, brought Beethoven's £ minor oonoprto, 
"TVamneswirren" from Schumann's " FaniasiettSkh- 
en," and Chopin's Scherzo in B minor. Her match- 
less performance of the concerto and her technical 
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aoqairementM did not fnil to earn h«r apnUase and 
encorM. The prelade to "Tristan lutd Isolde* is 
remarkable on acconnt of the masterlj infttramenta- 
tion ; bat one Beoks in vain for a resting-place 
amongst these complieated masses of tones. The 
orchestra, more especially in the prelude, was excel- 
lent. 

The eighth Abonnement-Concert was chiefly 
remarkable for its pianoforte-playing and the excel- 
lent representation of every instrumental member. 
It appeared as if the orchestra, director and soloists 
were vieing with each other for the palm of the even- 
ing. No doobt the short interval between the last 
two concerts, which arose from a "Bnsstag" (solemn 
day ol prayer and repentance, on the eve of which 
no concerts may be held) falling on the 24th Novem- 
ber, had proved beneficial to the hard-worked mem- 
bers of oar orchestra. The two soloists on this 
occasion were Fr&nlein Mary Krebs and Signor Sal- 
vatore Marchesi, both well known to the mosical 
world. The former, who lately returned to Dresden 
after her brilliant career in London, placed Beetbo 
ven's concerto for piano (E flat major) with orchestra 
accompaniment. Her delivery of this colossal work 
borderad on the marvelloos, and the brilliant execa- 
tion she exhibited was received with bursts of ap- 
plause from the largest audience that has been 
witnessed this season. Signor Marchesi, "Grand- 
Ducal Saxe-Weimar Kammers&nger/' as the pro- 
gramme announced, sans: the Bass-air from Hanael's 
"AUxander-Fe$t,'* "VentUita! TVmoCet esc^ma''— and 
subsequently the two well-known airs of FigarO"^ 
**Aprite un pb awgli occhi*' — and **Non pik audrai" 
— from "Let Ncers ds Figaro" the latter air after the 
encores with which the audience greeted this excel- 
lent singer, had subsided. 

A Leipsic paper writes ^'Everything appears fin- 
ished in his singing ; a splendid voice, excellent 
school and symmetrical, pearly finish, but above all 
the enrapturing vivacity of his delivery, which pro- 
duces an irresistible effect ou his hearers. Signor 
Marchesi's singing reminded us of Lablache and 
Tamburini in their prime. However inferior the 
Italians may be as composers, one fact is established ; 
they have been and will remain our masters and mod- 
els in singing." 

The instrumental pieces consisted of Mendelssohn's 
Overture, "A fair sea and happy voyage," and Beet- 
hoven's Symphony, Eroica.— (>cAet/ra. 

CoLopicB. — Music flonrishes well in Cologne. 
The third Gesellschafts-Ooncert, which took place 
lately, in the large room of the Giirxenich, under the 
direction, tm nsual, of Herr Ferdinand Hitler, was, 
according to the NiederrhaniKliB Mmik-Zeitung^ one 
of the most successful ever known. The following 
pieces constituted the programme : Part I — 1. N.W. 
Gade, overture, "Im Hochland." 2. Aria from Ft- 
ddio, Beethoven (Mile. Therese TieHens from 
London). 3. Servais, Fantasia for Violoncello 

iHerr Alexander Schmidt). 4. Aria from Die 
^ntfilkrung aus dem Serail, Mozart (Mile. Therese 
Tietjens). 5. IV. Symphony, in B flat major, Beet- 
hoven.— Part IL— 5. F. Hiller, "Concert-Overture," 
No. II. 7. F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Finale to the 
opera of Loretg (Leonore, Mite. Therese Tiorjenn). 

The concert was a very fine one ; the audience 
waff in every respect satisfied, bestowing on every 
piece liberal applause, which began at once with 
Qade's Overture and increased with each successive 
number. 

The star of the evening was Mile. Therese Tiet- 
jens. The air she was announced in the bills to sing 
firom Cherubini's Medea, we heard only at the rehear- 
sal. At the concert itself, probably in conformity 
with the advice of musicians who knew the public, 
Leonora's grand air from Fidelia was substituted. 
This is certainly, for a first appearance, a far more 
thankful composition than Cherubini's Andante writ- 
ten in Oluck's style ; the world of the present day 
has nearly lost all love for pure classical singing ; it 
will no longer be entranced and delighted, calmly and 
mildly excited ; it wants to be roused, shaken and 
jolted ; it requires not merely emotion but, so to 
speak, commotion. The fair and celebrated singer, 
however, seeks and attains her peculiar greatness es« 
pecially in classic style, that is in that stylo which is 
characterized by mctderation, witliout which nothing 
truly artistic is possible ; in tliat style which detests 
Kealism as tlio ruin of artistic expression, because it 
degrades the ideal element of song to the mere 
•creaming of nature ; in that style which causes the 
loul to speak in tone, but which, even in the midst of 
the most violent inward agitation, never forgets that 
Art always demands the Besntiful. This classical 
type characterised in an extraordinaiy degree the 
execution by Mile. Tietjens of the airs of Leonore 
and Constance, as well as the scene from Lorely. 

The Second Part of the concert began with a com- 
poaition written by Ferdinand Hiller during the last 



few years, namely : his second "Concer^Overturo," 
which, without programme or inscription, as the 
genial production of purely musical creative power, 
that does not need to trouble itself about outward 
things, excited the enthusiasm of the audience quite 
as much n, if not more than, it excited it four years 
ago, and caused the composer to be loudly applauded 
and more than once recalled. 

The four members of the Parisian Quartet, MM. 
Maurin, Sabatier, Mas and Chevillard, lately gave a 
numerously attended concert in the rooms or the Ho- 
tel Disch. They played two of Beethoven's Quar- 
tets, Op. 59, No. I, in F, and Op. 130, in B fiat ma- 
jor. Between the Quartets, Herr Ferdinand Hiller 
performed one of his newest pianoforte compositions : 
"Gavotte; Sarabande; Couraote" in an especially 
masterly fashion, and. for his execution as well as for 
the above cleverly written pieces, was uproariously 
applauded and repeatedly called on to bow his thanks. 
The "Gavotte" and the "Conrante" more particu- 
lariy are amazingly effective, but they require a fine 
performer. The playing of the Parisian artists was 
exhibited to the greatest perfection iu their execution 
of the B flat major Quartet. — Land. Mas. World. 

Brbmbv. At the second so-called Private Con- 
cert, the programme included, besides Gade's Sym- 
phony, iV, B flat major, together with the overtures 
to Coriolan and Oberon, a highly interesting "Diverti- 
mento," by Mozart, for two violins, tenor, violoncel- 
lo, and two horns, Herr David from Leipsic taking 
the first violin part The composition consists of six 
movements. Allegro; Andante con Variazioni; 
Mennetto ; Adagio ; Menuetto ; and Rondo Allegro. 
Herr David played, also, his own Fantasia on a 
theme from Mozart, while Signor Sal vatore Marchesi 
sang the air "Vendetta" from Handel's Alexander's 
Feast, and "Aprite un po' gli occhj" from Le Nozze 
di Figaro. 

MuHZOH. From the UnierkaUwigs-hlatt we trans- 
late part of a report of the third subscription concert 
of the Musical Academy, which took place iu the 
Odeon, Nov. S7. It opened with a new orchestral 
Suite (the third) by Franz Lachner, to whom credit 
is given for having modernised this ancient form, so 
that it pleases the ear of this time almost as much n» 
the Symphony. The work is praised in the highest 
degree, and is said to surpass in freshness and crea- 
tive energy all that the composer has done before. 
"These Suitei," says the critic, "are altogether the 
most significant instrumental works which the last 
decades have produced. Like no other contempora- 
ry, Lachner understands the instruments and knows 
how to work effects with their coloring, their charac- 
ter, in the noblest manner." The Suite (in F minor) 
has six movements : Prdudium, Intermezzo, Oiaconne, 
Sarabande, Alia Gavotte, and Oourante. Mendels- 
sohn's Hebriden overture formed the closing piece. 
The intervening numbers were an air from Tdl, by 
Frl. Deinet, a Tenet from Spohr's Zemire und Ator, 
and a contribution by a young American pianist, 
known to most of our readers, of whom the German 
critic says : 

*'A rare guest figured on the programme this even- 
ing—Chopin, the little known in Munich. . . Herr 
Petersilea, of Boston, played the Andante and Rondo 
from his Concerto, op. 11. Musical conception, cer- 
tainty and cleanness of play, a round, free, noble 
tone, tastefiil delivery and great fluency are the chief 
excellencies of this young artist. He uses the pedal 
but seldom, and we know how to appreciate the mod- 
erate use of it, seeing how often it is made to cover 
up .imperfect passages. His playing is more solid 
than Drill iant,— also a great compliment for him. 
Let him add to these excellences a more powerful 
touch and a more marrowy tone, and the young ar- 
tist will be able to compete successfully with the most 
renowned pianists." 

London. 

Crystal Palaob. (From an article in the Lon- 
don Ttmet) : 

We allude exclusively to the performances given 
Saturday after Saturday, with rare intervals, from 
October of one year, to April or May of the next, in 
the handsome, spacious, and now comfortably en- 
elosed music-room focing the great Handel orchestra. 
The Saturday Concerts nave advanced by slow de- 



grees to their present position ; but though their pro- 
gress was gradual, it was not the less sure ; and no 
step forwai^ has ever been retraced. 

A "fanatico per la mun'oa"—"la mutica daetica," 
strictly speAking— with plenty of leisure at disposal, 
might do worse than take up his quarters at Syden- 
ham during thewinter and spring months. It is a long 
way hence to Leipsic ; and it is, moreover, a question 
whether — inferionty in numerical force allowed for 
—the "fanatico** could not hear a symphony played 
with even greater spirit, accuracnr and finish, by the 
Crystal Pdace orchestra, under Herr Manns, than by 
the famous orchestra of the Gewandhaus, once direct- 
ed by Mendelssohn, now by Herr Reinecke, one of 
the Mendelssohn shadows to be met with in almost 
everr German city. At any rate, we are unable to 
recall more utterly Irreproachable performances of 
the second and seventh symphonies of Beethoven, the 
symphonies in G minor and A minor of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, than recently at the Cr^^stal Palace, be- 
fore audiences whose growing appreciation is satis- 
factory evidence of the benefit these concerts are con- 
ferring. Beethoven's Symphony in A (No. 7), is 
one of those works which too rarely go from one end 
to the other without some point or points open to crit- 
icism ; but in the instance under notice, reading and 
execution were equally unassailable. Could Marie 
von Weber have listened to this clear, precise, and 
masterly performance, he would hardly have risen 
firom it with the persuasion that the composer of the 
symphony was "ripe for a mad-house," at all events, 
not without incurring the risk of being declared by 
calmer and more impartial judges than himself, fit 
for the very asylum to which ne was condemning 
Beethoven. Other Sjrmphonies have been produced 
—among them, that of Haydn in B flat, (No. 8), with 
the "obUigato" (not "oUiqato," as Herr Manns spells 
it,) violin parts in the finale, and the seventh (in F; 
of HerrNiels Gade, whose •'No. 1" (in C minor; 
elicited such an eaihusiastic panegyric from Mendels- 
sohn, but who, even in this last and perhaps his best 
considered work, can scarcely be said to have realized 
the hopes of that generous-minded patron. 

In the way of overtures, Herr Manns has given 
Weber's "Oberon" and "Der Freischfits," Mendels- 
sohn's"MeeressUlle,"Taubert's"Tempest,"Gounod's 
"Nonne Sanglante," and Schumann^s "Braut von 
Messina." Of the three first-named universally recog- 
nized models, it is unnecessary to' say a word. Herr 
Wilhelm Taubert, one of the two conductors at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, is about as plodding and about 
as dry a composer as his confeaerate Herr Dom. 
Arcades ambo! Taubert, according to Herr Manns, 
"is a mosical conservative," and, together with oth- 
ers, has helped to keep in check the "great extrava- 
gances of the seductive Wagner-Liszt doctrine." 
Though unable to understand the "seductive" nature 
of that particular doctrine, we cannot but think that 
half the influence it at one time seemed to be acquir- 
ing was due to the prevalence of laborious dullness, 
as exhibited in the writings of composers like Herren 
Tanbert and Dom, who, in their operas (Macbeth" 
and "Die Niebelungen," for example— to name only 
two out of many,) have afforded convincing argu- 
mento to Herr Wagner & Co., that something new 
was absolutely wanting if not exactly what Herr 
Wagner & Co. were ready and willing to prescribe. 
The overture to "The Tempest," we are further ad- 
visen by Herr Manns, "seems intended to portray 
the sorrowful meditations of the banished Duke of 
Milan and his final triumph over his enemies," Be 
it so. The overture to "La Nonne Sanglante," M. 
Gounod's second grand opera (brought out in Paris, 
October, 1854,)is by no means one of the most attrac- 
tive works of that eminent composer, who has seldom 
been less happily inspired than while setting to music 
the drearieat libretto to which the market-name of 
Scribe was probably ever allied. Worthier consid- 
eration in all respects is the gloomy overture with 
which Robert Schumann endeavored to convey his 
impressions of the terrible play of Schiller. The 
overture to "The Bride of Messina" is as deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of its composer as anything that 
came from his pen. It exhibits the same want of 
continuous developing power which adverse critics 
persist in laying to his charge, the same vagueness 
in the melodic outline of the themes, the same mo- 
notonous style of instrumentation. Nevertheless, it 
enchains attention by iis intense earnestness from the 
first bar to the last, and not seldom rises to the height 
of impassioned expression. The subject was thor- 
oughly congenial to the melancholy brooding mind 
of Schumann, whose intellectual aspiration, had it 
been sustained by richness of invention and technical 
skill in proportion, would have placed him in a cer- 
tain sense nearer to Beethoven tnan perhaps any oth- 
er composer — the more liberally gifled Schubert not 
excepted. 

It is the want of plastic or creative power that 
chiefly stood in Schumann's way ; and the profound 
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self-consciousness of tbnt want impArts to masic one 
of its most striking, if not most satisfying characteris- 
tics. Yet soch a work as the overtore to Schiller's 
tragedy must always be heard with more or less ab- 
sorbing interest. It exhibits an "upward-striving" 
that proceeds from a great soul, and an abhorrence 
of commonplace which enlists the sympathies of all 
who cannot endure that Art should be desecrated to 
any trivial or unworthy end. As much cannot be 
said for the purely mechanical and colorless music of 
Herr Franz Lachner, from whose second Suitf, in E 
minor, Herr Manns has brought forward specimens. 
SiGNOR Arditi's Conckrts. More than once he 
has given as many as four different overtures by four 
different masters on the same evening, and this in ad- 
dition to other genuine attractions. Since we last 
noticed the concerts another genial specimen of the 
French M(fhul, the "Minstrel of Givet," has been 
brought forward in the shape of his overture to Les 
deux Aveuqies de Toiedo^ which is quite Spanish in 
cast, and quite as characteristic as the Chasse de 
Jeune Henri — a favorite, it would appear, to judge by 
its frequent appearance in the hills. Then we have 
had two overtures to Der Vampjfr, by Marschner and 
Lindpaintner, each of whom composed an opera un- 
der that name. Lindpaintner's is, perhaps, the bet- 
ter of the two. the influence of Weber being so potent 
with the late Hanoverian Kapellmeister as to lead oc- 
casionally {Euryanihe to wit) even to downright pla- 
giarism. Both, however, were worth hearing. An- 
other and a still better overture by Lindpaintner — to 
the ballet of .Toko le Sinqe de Br€sil , the overture to 
Spohr's early opera, Pietro von Abano; and most 
pleasant of all, Schubert's to Rosamunde — the last two 
all but unknown to London — have gratified admirers 
of the purely German school. Cherubini's overture 
L* Ilotellerie Portxujaise — an opera composed in 1798 
Cfor the Salle Favart), of which little but the prelnde 
and a trio is now ever heard ; and that to his Lodois- 
ka, composed in 1791 (the year Mozart died), were 
equally interesting, as specimens of the illustrious 
Florentine,whoee music.pronounced "too learned" by 
his countrymen, is, perhaps, though not nearly so 
well known as it deserves, better known any- 
where than In Italy. Add to this already rich 
selection five overtures of Rossini, including the now 
rarely heard, but not the less charming, Italiana in 
.4 /«7tfri— composed in 1813, the same year as Tancredi 
and Aureliano in Palmyra ; several of Auber's — not 
the least welcome being those to Le Phihre, (the li- 
bretto of which was afterwards appropriated by Don- 
izetti for his L* Elisir d* Amore), and Le Dieu et la 
Bayadere ; Mendelssohn's poetical dream of a Calm 
Sea and Happy Voyage \ the overture to Fernand 
Cortez, the second grand opera composed by Sponti- 
'ni for Paris (produced in 1809, two years after 
La VestaJe had made him famous) ; and the 
most popular dramatic preludes of Herold, Weber, 
&c. 
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A Great Musical Week. 

The Christmas holidays, this time, brought a re- 
markable quantity and variety of great music. In 
the eight days ending with the last night of the old 
year, the great year 1865, there could be heard in 
Boston three Oratorios, given on a grand scale ; a 
Symphony Concert of the highest order of pro* 
gramme ; Beethoven's Mass In C, with orchestral 
(atjthe Church of the Immaculate Conception, under 
the direction of Mr. Willcox) ; and, in several Ma- 
sic Hall Organ Concerts, several of the grander 
Fugues of Bach and Sonatas of Mendelssohn. It 
was a period of real musical enthusiasm. 

THE ORATORIOS. 

The Handel and Haydn Societt did well to 
avail themselves ot the presence of Mme. Parbpa, 
to produce three Oratorios in better style, than they 
have been able to do since the Festival in May, and 
even better than then in point of leading solo artists, 
It was at an immense price that they purchased this 
advantage, the single services of the prima donna 
(comet thrown in one night) weighing equal in the 
contract to all the attraction of the Oratorio itself, 
and all the means employed in its production, the 
chorus of five hundred, the orchestra, the organ, the 
conductor, and the other solo singers, one of whom, 



at least, Miss Phi llipps, would have been a host 
alone. Certainly such music with such rendering 
even without Parepa, would have drawn large and 
remunerative houses. But the Society found their 
advantage in the arrangement nevertheless; it ena- 
bled them to donble prices, and the prestige of the 
one great name Bwelled the full house to a crowded 
one. The Society have no reason to complain of the 
result, and certainly Mr. Batcman has not. Mme. 
Parepa of course added greatly to the value of the 
concerts ; but it were extravagant to suppose that 
she or any single singer could have doubled it. 

1 . " Judas MaccaJxetts." Saturday evening Dec. 
22. A large, but not a crowded house. It was a 
very much better performance than that given in the 
autumn . The chorus was both larger and more 
carefully drilled. We felt no weakness this time in 
the contraltos, on the contrary a full, rich, solid vol- 
ume of tone. And, though there is still often lack 
of instantaneous, bold and sure beginning all together 
in the taking up of points, nearly all the choruses (so 
far as we could judge from a position too near and 
against one wing of the vocal mass) went both with 
spirit and precision. Of the character of these cho- 
ruses, their heroic vein, their beauty and grandeur, 
each one of Handel's happy inspirations, each so 
individual, we have spoken before. There was no 
dulness from beginning to end ; they kept the listen- 
ers in a buoyant mood. 

It was just the music for Parepa. Iler recitative 
was splendid, simply eloquent, clear, large. The air 
" From mighty Kings " was made for such a singer, 
one who has so much voice, so bright and clear, so 
flexible, so perfectly schooled to eqnal, easy exccn- 
tion, so never failing in breath and never reminding 
you of labor there, so true, so musical. A hearty, 
honest, large, brilliant, nobly sustained style of sing- 
ing is what this music demanded, and all this she has. 
But, demanding no more, it opened a temptation even 
to* so great an artist to step over into the region of 
bravura now and then ; to seize now and then an 
opportunity to introduce a high note because it was a 
good one in her voice, and in one or two other ways 
to modify the text of Handel. This, at placing the 
singer's self first, is objectionable. 

In the lovely duets about " Liberty" snd "Peace," 
her voice blended expressively with the rich and beau, 
tiful contralto of Miss Anntr Cart, whose lower 
tones are of a purer and more refined quality than 
Parepa's (the latter's voice, though still strong, los 
ing its characteristic beauty down there). 

The quiet, even charm of Miss Gary's singing is 
so agreeable, so musical, that we can hardly complain 
of a certain lack of animation in her manner. — Mr. 
Budolphsbn'b recitative : "I feel the Deity within" 
was excellent, as well as the air following: "Arm, 
arm, ye brave." In chaste, solid, manly oratorio 
style the Society never improve upon him in their 
choice of a Basso. — Mr. Castle was a great improve- 
ment upon the last Tenor ; in point of voice espec- 
ially ; for, though it seems rather of a light, elastic 
quality, it is strong and has a good deal of reach, 
while it is musical and sympathetic. He surprised 
us by the manly vigor with which ho sang "Sound 
an alarm I" There was plenty of "silver trumpet" 
in it. But in his general style he is far from show 
ing a true oratorio ^ucation ; the habits of English 
opera and ballad singing, and the applause of un- 
musical publics, were too manifest in bad accentua- 
tion and pronunciation, unrefined cadenzas, &c. 
With right serious study Mr. Castle may become an 
excellent oratorio singer. ' In point of style, of well- 
conceived, consistent rendering of his music, Mr. 
Somes, in the small parts allotted to him, pleased us 
more than Mr. Castle. 

"The Messiah" on Cliristmas Eve, drew an enor- 
mous audience ; every seat in the hall had been sold 
several days before the concert, and extra seats were 



inserted wherever a few feet of room could be found. 
The Messiah is known and loved by all, and with 
many all over New England it has become part of 
the religious observance of Christmas to attend the 
annual performance by th«» Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, a custom now of ralf a century. To the stu- 
dent of such music, who his h?or I it nil his lifetime, 
while his conviction of its greatness never lessens, it 
can hardly have the fresh atiract'on of some only less 
great works more seldom heard, vnless there be some 
remarkable inspiration or perfccdo \ in theexecation. 
The grand choruses are what wear the l>e8t, for there 
the miracle lies whollv in the music. The f ongs are 
marvellously beautiful, significant and deep; but 
more and more they call for singers of the highest 
stamp, singers who combine all technical accomplish- 
ment with soul, imagination, inspiration. It was a 
great thing to hear Jenny Lind sing "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;" scarcely has the announcement of 
the sublime air been tempting to us since, though we 
have often heard it given in a manner that exacted 
large credit. Mme. Parepa, as we have before in- 
timated and have heard many others own,with all her 
generous, noble attribnt<»6 of song, with her easy su- 
premacy in nearly all that constitutes the singer's 
art, with her infallible routine of excellence, is not 
particularly a sympathetic singer, and never seems to 
ns to sing out of a very deep nature. In this song 
the tones, phrases, passages were not to our sense 
transfigured by fine inspirations {altered they were 
sometimes, slightly, but that was an outward change, 
and questionable). It was a fine display of voice 
and vocal art, with just conception and good taste ; 
but not for one instant did the touch of genius and 
imagination transport ns beyond thought of the sing' 
er and the scene. This power we have all felt in less 
accomplished artists than Parepa, to say nothing of 
greater ones, like Lind, Sontag, Bosio, Tietjens, &c. 
And even on the score of taste, if the listener was 
raised to rapture by the song, was he not dashed to 
earth again by the gratuitous alteration (not inspired, 
but literal) at the closing cadence ? "Rejoice great- 
ly," free, bright, graceful as it was, has more rejoiced 
us before now. The recitative : "There were shep- 
herds" was indeed resplendent, and sent a pure and 
pleasing thrill through every heart ; the voice and 
style were worthy of the theme. And on the whole, 
as compared with any but the very few greatest, this 
lady's rendering of the soprano solos in the Messiah 
was a memorable experience. 

In the sympathetic quality ,depth of feeling, warmth 
and fulness of expression, Miss Adelaide Phil- 
Lipps came the nearest to her audience in her artis- 
tic and true womanly singing of the contralto airs, 
especially in "He was despised." She seemed not, 
however, to have her full strength and richness of 
voice ; it was a little hollow, and the breath difficult, 
— owing doubtless (as Elijah afterwards proved) to 
a cold. Mr. Castle pleased us more generally in 
the Messiah than in Judas ; probably because he had 
had more study of the music. Still there were the 
same faults of style and vanities of self-indulgent hu- 
moring of the text. He was remarkably successful 
in the terribly tasking air : "Thou shalt break them 
with d rod of iron," — far more so than in passages 
like: "Thy rebuke."— Mr. M. W. Whitney has a 
noble voice and made on the whole an excellent im- 
pression. In the "Trumpet" air, Mr. Lett's ac- 
companiment came in for its large share of applause. 
The chorus singing for the most part should rank 
with the best memories of the old Society ; some of 
those "kinky" choruses, so thick-set with short an- 
swering phrases, sounded unusually clear. The sol- 
emn Quartets in the last part, alternating with cho- 
rus, sung by such voices, were exceedingly impres- 
sive. 

'^Elijah** (Saturday, last night of the year^ packed 

the great hall even fuller than the Messiah ; besides, 
extra seats, there seemed to be hundreds standing. 
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Soch conditions are not the most favorable for real 
sincere, musical enjoyment of any music, and herein 
one often finds two elements in conflict ; successes 
which astonish the quidnuncs, which are good sensa- 
tional material for ncw.spapers, and at which mana- 
gers rub their hands witli glee, often offer but delusive 
opportunities for real intrinsic musical enjoyment ; 
the external occasion is too overshadowing (not to 
speak of all the restless fidget of the crowd) and 
breaks the inward spell, in some sort paralyzes the 
mind's receptivity of fine tone influences. "Fit audi- 
ence, though few" is what nothing needs so much 
as music. But, whether with the crowd or in spite 
of the crowd, it was a great performance of Elijah, 
the greatest yet heard in America. "We could not 
resist the feeling that it was so, although we were 
again seated where we could not always feel sure 
whether we he&rd or only imagined some parts of 
the chorus beside the soprano. The ensemble was 
certainly spirited, sonorous, massive and euphonious. 
The vast musical pictures were all vivid, unmistake- 
able, the back-ground and perspective admirable. 
The "Rain" Chorus flooded all before it, and the 
crowd seemed almost set upon a repetition. One 
only missed the noble orchestra of the May festival, 
but even the orchestra was larger than usual and 
quite effective (save that downward plunge, cascade, 
of violins, which we could wish the rain to have 
swollen to greater volume). To our sense, too, some 
of the choruses were a little too fast, while on the 
other hand the tempo of some of the solos dragged. 
Mme. Parepa was perfectly at homo in the great 
soprano passages. They suited her voice admira- 
bly, and more than before she seemed to lose herself 
(the true way of being at home) in the music and 
dramatic situation. In the " YouthV part of the dia- 
logue before the rain, the voice and style were youth 
and purity itself; and in the sublime ascription : 
•*Holy, holy !" the effect was all one could desire. 
The part of the widow, the air "Hear ye Israel," and 
indeed all parts were admirable, true to the text and 
to the feeling. Miss Phillipps never more com- 
mended herself than in the nirs : "Woe unto thee" 
and "O rest in the Lord" (albeit the latter was a lit- 
tle slow). The glorious richness and roundness of 
her voice had all returned ; her art is now so perfect 
that you perceive nothing of that thickness of utter- 
ance which clung to her so long as a physical obsta- 
cle ; while in chaste expression and feeling (not, as 
sometimes, of the overdone, Italian opera sort) she 
won the finer sympathy of all her audience. Miss 
IIousTON, who has fine in.«pirations sometimes, and 
always a right earnest musical enthusiasm and fine 
voice, won no mean recognition in the secondary so- 
prano parts; and the Anjjcl Trio by these three 
largo voices was uncommonly satisfactory. Mr. 

Campbell in voice and presence is larger, richer, 
more commanding than Mr. Iludolphsen, but in 
style much inferior, though some of his renderinjrs 
made a very pood impression. His musical school- 
ing and asKociniions have been of the same character 
with Mr. Cabtle's, whose rendering of the tenor 
pieces was what we mijrht have expected, painstak- 
ing and in some sense highly successful. The Quar- 
tet, and especially the Double Quartet, sounded re- 
markably well. 

We believe the whole audience went home deli(;ht- 
ed, grateful to the Handel and Haydn Society and its 
indcfutipahlc conductor, its organist, chorus, orches- 
tra, particularly grateful to Mme. Parepa and Miss 
Phillips, and to all %viio had so 6ucce$<(fully minister 
ed to so high a pleasure. That week's experience 
certainly developed a great deal of true musical en- 
thusiasm. — The Society will not relax its efforts, but 
proceed immediately to the study of Mendelssohn's 
"St. Paul." 

FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The first orchestral concert under the management 
of a committee of the Harvard Musical As.soriation, 
last Thursday afternoon, proved a signal vindication 
of the plan. By all witnesses, and in the best sense, 
it has been pronounced a success. The audience was 
precisely of the character which it was sought to 
bring together, and even more numerous than had 



been at first expected (though far from a crowd) ; so 
that financiallv the six concerts are now fullv ffuaran- 
tied, without any compromise of dignity or purity of 
programme, and it is plain that what has been done 
once can be done a<rain. We never have known a 
more delightful audience, one so sympathetic, so re- 
fined in tone, such earnest listeners (through a long 
Concerto or Symphony you could almost hear the 
clock tick) ; in short, all the influences in the room 
were harmonious and encouraging, the sphere was 
musical. And we have never known a more delight- 
ed audience, or such general voice of approval, show- 
ing that it is possible to interest and charm a large 
audience for two hours with the best kind of music, 
without the least admixture of aught but the best. 
For this was the programme : 

1. Overtare to *'Euryanthe," Weber. 

2. Violin Concerto, in E minor, Mendel.<>«ohn. 

Allegro appaasionftto — Andante. — Allegro vivace. 

Herr Carl Rosa. 

3. Chaconne, for Violin, Bach. 

(With Mendelssohn's Piano-forte Aecompanlment.) 

Ilerr Carl Rosa. 

4. Sjmphony, in minor Uozart. 

Allefrro.— Andante.— Minuetto.— Finale. 

5. Violin Solos : 

a) Schumann's "Abendlled," arranged by Joachim. 

b) Hungarian Air, ) n ^ ti i^ 
e) • Am Springquell." } ^*^- '^^'*- 

6. Oyerture: "Leonore," No. 8, Beethoven. 

The orchestra numbered fifty instruments, with 

larger proportion of strings than has been usual in 
Boston (viz. 8 first violins, 8 second, 8 violas, 5 vio- 
loncellos, 4 and part of the time 5 donhle basses), 
while there were the usual pairs of wind instruments, 
with an excellent first bassoon for a wonder, and four 
horns. Strong hopes, even a positive promise at one 
time, had emboldened the Committee to expect an 
addition of six or eight more strings ; but the men 
could not bo had this time ; there is reason to expect, 
however, that this department of the orchestra will 
grow from concert to concert. As it was, the fifty 
filled the ear well and the soul better ; the fine into- 
nations were well caught and realized. 

It was e^Mdent that Mr. Zbrrahn had made the 
work of rehearsal critical and careful as far as time 
allowed, and that the musicians had caught the spirit 
of the enterprise and felt the dignity and interest of 
their calling as they cannot do in miscellaneous ad 
captandum concerts. Drudging in theatres, in bands, 
in balls, or giving lessons, most of our musicians find 
most of their employment somewhat benumbing and 
demoralizing to the artistic tone and temper. But 
here was an opportunity of the right kind, here they 
stood once more grouped within a sweet spot of Art's 
sunshine ; old ideals warmed again. It is the aim of 
these concerts to furnish such opportunities, such in- 
spirations for the musicians, to give them their nobler 
work to do, such as they certainly will most deli;;ht 
in, and on the other hand to ensure them just the 
audience which pure programmes and a sincere artis- 
tic tone, and no other, can unite their best efforts. 

At first the very temperate response to the luiri/- 
anthe overture a little damped our courage. For it is 
a most brilliant, genial overture, and was brilliantly 
and nicely played. But it is somewhat unfamiliar 
here. The opening and closing tutti are full of brio 
and enthusiasm, quickening and strong; then there 
are lovely hits of 'cello, horn, bassoon and clarinet 
color, absorbing little episodes ; and then a delicious 
reverie of violins and violas pianissimo divided into 
four-part harmony, as breezy and mysterious as the 
whisper of the pines. 'iliGfugato movement which 
then sets in is veak and aimless ; Weber is not at 
home in that style of music ; but how gloriously he 
gets out of the woods at last and is himself again ! 
Perhaps the w^ant of an unbroken climax in the 
whole progress of the compo.sition, the cutting of the 
overture in two, as it were, by that violin episode, 
allows the attention of the general audience to drop 
away. Yet we believe it was enjoyed more generally 
and deeply than appeared ; and still attention is bet- 
ter evidence than loud applause. 

The G-minor Symphony of Mozart wo cannot re- 
member to have heard so nicely rendered in this 
city ; there was an attention to minutia;, to lights and 
shades, unusual for us. The Andante and the Min- 
uet (especially the fascinating Trio) were very clear 
and happy in the rendering. The first movement 
came nearer to the idea than ever before, but it seemed 
a little hurried, because some of the little answering 
phrases of single instruments did not flow in easily 
and unobtrusively enough ; it is very difiicult ; and 
this Symphony is a very master-piece of art and geni- 
us, to be refined upon forever in rehearsal. The 
finale was really too rapid ; it seemed as if the violins 
were bent on running away from the conductor. 
Mind, we are trying all we can to find fault; it is our 
duty now, if not before. 

Let us reserve Leonora till we have talked of Rosa. 
The young violini.st covered himself with glory and 
held his audience through two long solos and three 



little pieces in unalloyed delieht and wonder. In 
the highest artistic sense, on the poetic side as well 
as the technical, never have we heard such admira- 
ble violin-playiner in this city. If this younjr man of 
twenty one is" not already,he surely will' be a great ar- 
tist. It is in the rare beauty and searching sweet- 
ness of his tone; it is in his manly, graceful bowing, 
his clear, perfect phrasing, his light and shade and 
subordination of finished details to a harmonious 
whole. It is in the poetic temper of his playing, in 
the clearly poetic nature of the man, in his quick, 
clear, just conception of the music; in the sincere 
way in which that music fills him to the forgetting of 
himself : it is in his modesty, his fresh, ingenuous, 
unspoiled, natural behavior. He had the confidence 
and deep interest of his andience immediately, and 
he went on strencthening the hold to the end. though 
he played more than many a prudent self-seekinp: so- 
loist would dare to play to any andience at one time. 
The Concerto by Mendelssohn and the Chaconne by 
Bach are perhaps the two greatest solos ever written 
for the violin ; only Beethoven's Concerto can stand 
in the same great company. In the Concerto the 
tone seemed perhaps a little* thin and the expression 
timid at the outset (such a vast hall !), hut tone and 
player warmed as it went on ; the Andante held the 
ravished listener in breathless silence ; and for the 
first time here was the whole of that very long Con- 
certo devoured without a falling off of appetite. 

The Chaconne was a still more extraordinary per- 
formance ; for there full polyphonic harmony is car- 
ried on by the single instrument through a long de- 
velopment of pregnant thoughts, with epi.«odcs and 
variations that anticipate many of the modern ef- 
fects. It was played snperhly.with a masterly grasp, 
and interested as such things seldom can in 
snch a place. The interestjwp.s mucb enhanced by 
Mr. Dresbt/s tasteful and masterly playing of the 
piano part set to it by Mendelssohn. ' Artist h"ke, he 
IS always modestly ready and happy for such good 
service ; not eager to figure in annonncements, 
ferring probably (as a neighbor of ours wittily sug- 
gested) to remain sub Jiosa. 

The three little pieces were charmingly grouped 
and very choice ; Schumann's ••Evening &ong," as 
arranged by Joachim, with piano accompaniment, 
wa^ altogether lovely, full of finest feeling, very 
short, but long to be remembered. Joachim has al.so 
set a remarkable orchestral accompaniment to it, 
which was to have been played on this occasion ; but 
the parts, having been procured from New York, at 
once mysteriousl}' vnnished ! nor could they be re- 
placed in .season. Rosa played oil by heart ! 

Then came the glorious finale, the Lfonora Over- 
ture, and great was the delight of the audience to see 
Carl Ro.«a, after all his cflTorts, slip into ihe orchestra 
amongst the violins and play because he could not 
help it. It was an important reinforcement in that pe- 
culiar piece, so full of violin-ity, and eked out 
the great violin crescendo not a little. The overture 
went inspiringly, and the company dispersed reluct- 
antly, not having known a dull instant during those 
two hours. 

The second concert, announced for the 18th, is un- 
avoidably postponed to the 2.5ih. on account of other 
engagements of the Music flail ; but the third will 
probably follow at n fortnight's interval, regaining 
the time lost. The next programme will consist 
largely of Beethoven : { Coriofajitts overture, K flat 
Concerto, played by Otto Dresel, and 4th Sympho- 
ny). A chorus of some 80 male voices will sing 
from Mendelssohn's Antitjom, and smaller things with 
horn accompaniments, and the il/e/j(s/«a overture will 
close the feast. 

We have yet to speak of the Organ performances 
of Mr. Peauck, from Philadelphia, and of the de- 
lightful private concert of Mr. Parker's singing 
club. 

Next in Order (to-night) comes the fifth and last 
of the choice soiit^es of Messrs. Kreissmaxn and 
LnoNnARi). The former will sing one of the Bach 
arias and several Schubert and Franz songs, and the 
latter will piny, among other nice things, Beethoven's 
Sonata Appassionata. 

Next Wednesday the Orchestral Union will 
recommence their popular and charming Afternoon 
Concerts. They promise even better things than 
heretofore, and these will be the opportunities to hear 
new works. 

Carlyle Prtersilea. By our summary of Mu- 
sic Abroad, under the head of Munich, it will be seen 
that this young Bo'ton pianist has distinguished 
him.sclf by ])laying in one of the best concerts of that 
German city. After several earnest years in Leipzig, 
he has now placed him.sclf under the tuition of Liszt's 
son-in-law, Hans von BueIow,onc of the most remark- 
able musicians of the ago. 
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nsital Correspnbenre. 

New York, Januabt 2, 1866.— If we regard 
the scarcely yet past holiday season with the eye of a 
masician who discoarses of public masical celebra- 
tions, we find it to have been deficient in interest ; 
bnt, looking at the time from a broader standpoint, 
we must pronounce it one of the most significant, 
and universally observed seasons of rejoicing that it 
has ever been oar good fortune to participiUo in. The 
feelings of relief, of elastic hope in the future, of res- 
tored confidence in the mission of this nation as 
leader of the future unity and freedom of mankind, 
all those feelings, which have pervaded the commu- 
nity for some months, seem to have found a glad and 
welcome' expression in the peaceful, social merry- 
makings, the generons gifts and charities of the 
Christmas and New Tear holidays. The very faces 
of the crowds passing in the thoroughfares have worn 
a common look of expansive and sympathetic pleas- 
ure ; reminding us again how closely the destiny of 
individuals is connected with that of the race — as 
when the body of Mr. Lincoln passed through our 
streets, a universal expression of regret and reverence 
was visible in the faces of the people, and to a de- 
gree that struck foreigners especially with wonder ; 
not that they were astonished that regret and rever- 
ence should be there ; but the sympathetic brother- 
hood in joy or sorrow of a nation free to work its 
own good or evil is never met with outside of a 
republic. 

It 15 to be regretted that the Peace Christmas has 
passed away from New York without a fitting musi- 
cal celebration ; bnt perhaps,considering the relations 
which the members of the musical profession here 
bear to each other, unless belonging to the same 
clique, as it is called, such a demonstration would 
have been difficult, to say the least. Service was 
performed on Christmas day, in the churches of the 
different religions denominatious, accompanied by 
music of more or less merit ; the Harmonic Society 
gave its fourteenth annual performance of Handel's 
"Messiah" in the hall of the Cooper Institute ; and 
the band of the Seventh Regiment, assisted by some 
resident artists, gave a concert at the Academy of 
Music in the evening. The latter was unsuccessful 
in point of attendance, and does not call for any spec- 
ial remark. 

The performance of the "Messiah*' was attended 
by nearly three thousand persons ; two thousand 
tickets were sold, and uking into consideration, be- 
sides, the known generosity of the society in the 
presenution of tickets to its friends, it will be seen 
that the capacities of the Cooper auditorium were 
fairly tested. The singing of the soloists. Misses 
Braxnard and Hutcbinos, Messrs. Gbart and 
Campbell, was satisfactorily on the whole ; and the 
choral performances showed an advance in precision 
and expression, upon those of last year. To make 
any comparison between tlie performances of this 
and the oratorio societies of England and Germany, 
would be aimply absurd ; for where they number 
their members by thousands sometimes, the Harmon- 
ic, onr largest society, counts at present only between 
two and three hundred singing members ! With such 
small means, and only one, and that a partial orches- 
tral rehearsal, Mr. F. L. Bitter, the conductor of 
the society, deserves the highest credit for having 

obtained even so satisfactory a performance. When 
Mr. Ritter undertook the oonductorship of this soci- 
ety, two years ngo, it claimed only forty singers ! and 
was encumbered by debt- These encnmbrances are 
now happil^r cleared away, while, attracted bv Mr. 
Ritter's disinterested enthusiasm and energy in the 
cause of the highest in art, new members are con- 
stantly joining the society, from among our best ama- 
teurs and church singers, and there is now really 
hope of a future for Oratorio here. 

It is Mr. Ritter's intention to bring out Handel's 
"Samson" in the beginning of February, to be fol- 
lowed by Haydn's "Creation," a Cantata of Bach, 



that has never been heard here, and a miscellaneous 
selection from the works of the old church composers, 
besides parts of a Mass, written by one of oar most 
eminent resident musicians. One great disadvantage 
to the performance of the "Messiah" was the fact 
of its taking place in a hall, so low-roofed, and defi- 
cient in acoustic advantages, as that of the Cooper 
Institute. New York sadly needs a large music 
hall ; the Academy is unfit for other than operatic 
performances, and Irving Hall seems to be almost 
monopolized by social gatherings, balls, &c., this sea- 
son ; while Dod worth's Hall, the headqnartes of clas- 
sic chamber concerts, is too small. The new hall of 
the Messrs. Steinway, which is to be ready next year, 
and will contain an organ, will partly remedy this 
long felt want. The Question of a large and well 
ventilated music hall, or superior arehitecturel pre- 
tentions, and containing on ample or«in, is agitated 
among some of our wealthy music lovers, who have 
seen that the existence of such a hall, unburdened by 
debt, and apart from managerial infiuence or private 
views, is a necessity to the advancement of pure art 
among us. Let us hope that this plan will not sleep, 
as that ot a National Conservatory has so far done. 

The programme for the season of Quartette Soirees, 
to commence early this month, under the leadership 
of Messrs. Maboh and Thomas, as usual, is, also as 
usual, promising and attractive to all lovers of this 
refined class of compositions. At the next Philhar- 
monic concert, we are to have Berlioz's fantastic 
symphony, "An episo in the life of an artist," and 
Mr. Thomas promises us a new symphony by Bar- 
giel, at his next Symphony Soir^. * 

• 

Hartford, Conk., Jan. 2. — The performance of 
the Meuiah in so many cities about Christmas time 
shows how deeply rooted this sublime Oratorio is in 
the affections of the people. Its freshness is peren- 
nial, growing instead of withering with age. Every 
year It attracts greater and greater multitudes, and is 
listened to with deeper veneration and more exalted 
enthusiasm. 

The performance of this work in Hartford is enti- 
tled to especial notice. The Beethoven Society (at 
the expense of nine hundred dollars) secured through 
Mr. Bateman the services of the magnificent Pare- 
PA for the soprano solos. How splendidly she per- 
formed her task I need not say, for you have heard 
her in Boston. The audience (which filled every 
nook and comer of the Hall, at tickets two dollars 
and one dollar and a half "according to location") 
were in raptures and thoroughly enjoyed her grand 

voice and style of singing. 

"Rejoice greatly" was especially beautiful, as jubi- 
lant in expression, as brilliant in execution. "Come 
unto me" was enthusiastically encored. Dr. Guil- 
mette sang the bass solos. He was in grand voice 
and entered into the composer's meaning with all his 
great energies and vigorous style of singing, A 
beautiful young voice. Miss Frankan, a pupil of 
Mr. Bamett, sang finely the mezzo soprano part 
Mrs. RiBLT was the AIto,and Mr. Patton, a French 
gentleman, sang the tenor part. He is a singer of 
much culture and experience. His voice is well 
adapted to this important and heavy style of music. 

The Orchestra, mainly selected from the best mu- 
sicians in Boston, performed their part admirably as 
usual. The Chorus singing of this Society reflects 
great honor not only on themselves but on their able 
conductor, Mr. Barnbtt. They number about one 
hundred and forty voices. In purity of tone, the 
finest gradatious of sound, delicacy and variety of ef- 
fect they are admirable. They sing »m one voice, 
they seem to be all moved by one impulse, all anima- 
ted by one soul. 

The labors of Mr. Bamett have been invaluable. 

His great ability as a musician, teacher and leader 
has gained him an eminent position in his profession ; 
and the infiuence thence arising has been uniformly 
nsed in teaching his pupils and those he has under 
him, to understand and love the noblest works of the 
greatest masters. 

The members of this excellent Society must be 
gratified to find their zeal and perseverance apprecia- 
ted hj the public. The "Beethoven" is growing in 
magnitude, and (if it is not so already^ will soon be- 
come one of the most Important musical institutions 
in the country. 8. 



'Special "Bfiiitts. 

DE8CRIPTITE LIST Or THE 
PHbllahe«l by Oliver DIcmh * €•• 



Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

I know not why I love thee. Ballad. 

G. GuMtave Fitxe, 30 
A floe, melodious MOf , well put together. 
The bird that came in Spring. Song. 

JuleB Benedict. 40 
Deeeribes the wild Isj of the bird wbo preceded the 
leavef and flowen, has pretty oedeom and bird soDgs 
in it, and li quite pleeeluf throngfaont. 
Nightfall at sea. Reverie. Virginii Gahrid. 30 

The words are by Arthur Ifathieon, and an quite 
melodioua. A very pure and sweet eong. 
Slumber song. (Schlummerlied.; Song. 

R. Franz. 40 
Very sweet and slamberonv. 
Lady of the Lea. Sung by Farepa. Song. 

H. Smart. 40 
I will not ask to press her cheek. V. Gabriel. 30 
Two very *' satiety ing" eongt, which impress you 
with tbe idea that the eompoeere thoroughly under- 
stand their bulnfas, and are up to the elasileal stand- 
ard. 

November Bain. Song. Minnie A. Cole, 50 

A little gem of a poem, with pretty moaie, render- 
ing the pattering of the oold rain on the window paoe 
almost audible. 
The Candy Shop. Sung by the Buckleys. 40 

Nerves. Comic song. T. Gordon. 30 

Designed to relae a htugh, which tbe girl •Hrithont 
a nerre," and tbe other with the sweetest of tndes 
n»y well do. Good muale. 

How fondly I think. Song and Chorus. 

J. W. Webster. 80 
Call me thine own. Song. For Guitar. Biehop. 30 

Inatramental. 

Felina Redowa. Four bands. A. Talexy. 40 

A liTely dance, neatly arranged by G. W. Hewitt. 

It hM three pages fi>r each player, which Is a good 

length for an egreable duet. Buy. 

Derniere ponsee mnsicale. (Last musical thought 

of Meyerbeer.) ' Prelude in the 5th Act of 

**UAfrieaine:' 25 
As one of the lant atraina In the opera, the. ttUe la 
appropriate. It belongs to the celebrated **Manee- 
niUier'* scene, and baa gained the apeclal diatinetlon 
(for an Inatrumeutal piece) of drawing out a round of 
applause. 
"Les Hussards." Quadrille militaire. 

C.A. WhiU. 60 
Hea an engrarlng, prettily illastrating a figure in 
the dance, on the title page. 
A voice in the night. (Une voiz dans la nnit.) 
Melodie for piano. A. Croi$ez. 40 

Of mediom difllealty, and Noctome style. 
Wearing of the Green. Transcribed for Piano. 

A.Baumbaeh. 50 

Books. 

Tbb Singbr's Manual. W. WiUianu. $1.00 

A church bmisIc book Is not always jnat the thing 
for a tinging eebool, and the Uanoal auppllea a want 
that la a real one. It contalna Lessons, Glees, An- 
tbema and tunes in abundance. 

LiBRKTTOB OF ** L'Afiricaitie," BXiA *' Criipino 

e la Comare." Each 30 

The opera la eomlng,so hasten to get these librettos, 
and atndy the plota thoroughly, humming over, 
meanwhile, the frvorlte airs which are inserted. Tour 
euioyment of the performance will be much en- 
hanced. 



Mosio BT Hail.— Music la sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or flraetion thereof, Pereons 
at a distance will find the conTcyance a saring of time and 
expense In obtaining auppllea. Booka can alto be sent at 
doable these rates. 
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for Dwlght't Journal of Hule. 

Song. 

O maiden with tbo pale bine eyes. 

Thy heart is like a shining rill, 
That, wrapped in Winter's icy f^uisc, 

Lies bound in slanbers deep and chill ; 
Yet thon art one to idolize t 

For, fast enchained by magic spells. 
Beneath the cold and wintry sky, 

Deep hid within their frozen colls. 
The self-same ripples folded lie 

That sparkle in the Snmmer dells. 

And ah 1 my fancy fondly tells 
That, far within thy cold heart-deeps. 

Where yet no germ of pity swells. 
The golden light of promise sleeps ; 

The warmth of hidden passion dwells. 

The meadows bloom 'neath April skies ; 

The flowers spring np to meet the rain ; 
When will the lore I long for rise ? 

Hare all my tears been shed in vain, 

maiden with the pale blue eyes 1 

« « • 



Mosart*8 Letters. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF A COMPOSER. 

From the Irenlog Post. 

^ Jahn, Nissen and other German writers have 

given to the woirld biographies of Mozart, in 

which the^ have made extracts from his letters, 

as far as, in their opinion, they would interest the 

Sublic; but another writer, Ludwig Nohl, of 
luDich, has shown his admiration of the great 
musician by forming a complete collection of the 
letters and publishing them entire. The work 
was translated into English by Lady Wallace, 
whose translations of Mendelssohn's letters have 
miide the musical world so well acquainted with 
the personal history of that composer ; and an 
American reprint comes to us from the press of 
Hurd and Houghton, under the title, "The Let- 
ters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1769-1791), 
translated from the collection of Ludwig Nohl by 
Lady Wallace, with a portrait and facsimile ; in 
two volumes." 

The letters are arranged chronologically, the 
first being dated at Salzburg, in 1769, when the 
writer was thirteen years of age. It contains a 
long Latin sentence. The second is date4 at 
Verona, in January, 1770, written half in Ger- 
man and half in Italian, to his sister. We next 
find Mozart at Milan, whence he writes gossipy 
criticisms on the operas he sees, and shows an oc- 
casional play of humor, saying, for instance : **I 
know nothing new excepting that Herr Gellert, 
the Lei^sic poet, is deaa, and has written no more 
poetry since his death." To be sure, Mozart's 
letters during his younger years are very gay 
and cheerful, but they do not show much real 
wit. He is thoughtlessly intolerant of ugly wo- 
men on the stage, and by no means insensible to 
the charms of a pretty ballet girl. Indeed, these 
letters are destitute of what is called literary mer- 
it, and it is safe to say that the only interest of 
about one half of them arises solely from the fact 
that they were written by Mozart ; and even this 
fact fails to impart any interest to such trifles as 
this: 

"Mi LAW, Carnival, Erchtag. 
"Man^r kisses to mamma and to yon. I am fairly 
crazed with so much business, so I can't possibly 
write any more." 

Another feature of the book, which only serves 
to increase its bulk, is the fact that all the letters 



which Mozart wrote in Italian are given both in 
the original and in translation. 

Most of letters at this period were written by 
young Mozart to his sister, mother and father. 
We give the following specimens : 

"BoLOOHA, July 21, 1770. 
"I wish mamma joy of her nnme-day, and hope 
that she may live for many hundred years to come, 
and retain good health, which I always ask of God, 
and pray to Him for you botli every day. I cannot 
do honor to the occasion except with some Loretto 
hells, and wax tapers, and caps, and gauze when I 
return. In the mean time, good-bye, mamma. I 
kiss your hand a thousand times, and remain, till 
death, your attached son." 

"MiLAW, October 20, 1770. 
•'My dear Mamma : I cannot write much, for my 
fingers ache from writing out such a quantity of rec- 
itative. I hope voa will pray for mo that my opera 
("Mitridate Rd di Ponto'*) may go off well, and that 
we soon may have a joyful meeting. I kiss 3'onr 
hands a thousand times, and have a great deal to say 
to my sister ; bat what ? That is known only to 
God and myself, Please God, I hope soon to con- 
fide it to her verbally ; in the meantime, I send her 
a thousand kisses. My compliments to all kind 
fHends. We have lost our good Martherl, but we 
hope that by the mercy of God she is now in a state 
of blessedness." 

The Mozart family, it is said, had sharp tongues, 
and used them vigorously. Wolfgang evidently 
inherited the family propensity for satire and rid- 
icule, and in one of his letters thus describes one 
of his young pupils : 

"Lately, at Stein's, he brought me a sonata of 
Bocke's, but I think I already told you this. Apropos, 
as to his little girl, any one who can see and hear her 
play without laughing must he Stein fstono] like her 
father. She perches herself exactly opposite the 
treble, avoiding the centre, that she may have more 
room to throw herself about and make grimaces. She 
rolls hor eyes and smirks ; when a passage comes 
twice she always plays it slower the second time, and 
if three times, slower still. She raises her arms in 
playing a passage, and if it is to be played with em- 

E basis she seems to give it with her elbows and not 
er fingers, as awkwardly and heavily as possible. 
The finest thing is, that if a passage occurs (which 
ought to flow like oil) where the fingers must neces- 
sarily he changed, she does not pay much heed to 
that, but lifts her hands, and quite ooollv goes on 
again. This, moreover, puts her in a fair way to 
get hold of a wrong note, which often produces a ca- 
rious eflbct. I only write this to give you some idea 
of piano-fortis playing and teaching here, so that you 
may in turn derive some benefit from it. Herr Stein 
is quite infatuated aboot his daughter. She is eight 
years old, and learns everything b^ heart. She may 
one day be clever, for she has genms, but on this sys- 
tem she will never improve, nor will she ever acquire 
much velocity of finger, for her present method is 
sure to make her hand heavy. She will never mas- 
ter what is the most difflcnl't and necessary, and, in 
fact the principal thing in music, namely, time." 

At Mannheim he heard two organists, of whom 
he writes : 

"They have two organists hero ; it would be worth 
while to come to Mannheim on purpose to hear them 
— which I had a famous opportunity of doing, as it is 
the custom here for the organist to play during the 
whole of the Benedictns. I heard the second organ- 
ist first, and then the other. In my opinion the sec- 
ond is preferable to the first ; for when I heard the 
former, I asked, "Who is that playing on the organ V 
'Our second organist.' 'He plays miserably.' When 
the other began, I said, 'Who may that be V 'Our 
first organist.' 'Why, he plays more miserably still.' 
I believe if they were pounded together, something 
even worse would be tne result. It is enough to kill 
one with laughing to look at these gentlemen. The 
second at the organ is like a child trying to lift a 
millstone. Tou can see his anguish in his face. The 
first wears spectacles. I stood beside him at the or- 
gan and watched him with the intention of learning 



something from him ; at each note he lifts his hands 
entirely off the keys. What ho believes to be his 
forte is to play in 'six parts, hut he mostly makes 
fifths and octaves. He often chooses to dis^ionse al- 
together with his right hand when there is not the 
slightest need to do so, and plnys with the left alone ; 
in short, he fancies that he cnn do as he will, and that 
he is a thorough master of hift organ." 

He is equally bitter on his brother composers : 

"Mankhbim, November 20, 1777. 
"The gala began again yestenlay fin honor of the 
Elector's name-day] . I went to hear the ma.<«s, which 
was a spick-and-span-new composition of Vogler's. 
Two days ago I was present at the rehearsal in the 
afternoon, but^camo away immediately after the 
Ki/rie, I never in my life heard anything like it ; 
there is often false harmony, and he rambles into the 
different keys as if he wished to drag yoa into them 
by the hair of your head ; bnt it neither repass the 
trouble, nor does it possess any originality, but is only 
qnite abrupt. I shall say nothing of the way in 
which he carries out his ideas. I only say that no 
mass of Vogler's can possibly please any composer 
who deserves the name. For example, I suddenly 
hear an idea which is not bad. Well, instead of re- 
maining not bad, no doubt it soon becomes good ? 
Not at all I it becomes not only bad, but very bad, and 
this in two or three different ways : namely, scarcely 
has the thought arisen when something else interferes 
to destroy it ; or he does not finish it naturally, so that 
it may remain good ; or it is not introduced in the 
right place ; or it is finally ruined by bad instrumen- 
tation. Such is Vogler's music." 

As time proceeds the character of Mozart's 
letters gradually changes. No longer a prodigy, 
he begins to experience the trials as well as the 
triumphs of a great musician's life. At Paris, 
notwithstanding his. wide reputation, he is sub- 
jected to the insolence of rich patrons, and he 
writes an almost amusing description of a visit to 
a Duchess de Chabot, at whose house he was kept 
waiting in a large cold room while the guests, to 
whom he had been invited to play, were chatting 
away without paying the slightest attention to 
him. 

In July, 1778, Mozart lost his mother, and de- 
scribes her death in a really aflfecting manner. 
In the same letter he states that "the ungodly 
arch-villain Voltaire has died miserably like a 
dog." For some time thereafter Mozart's letters 
are overladen with complaints about the bad 
treatment he received from the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and with rather unkind remarks aoout 
other persons. For instance, he says that Clem- 
enti is a good player of thirds, "but in all other 
respects be has not an atom of taste or feeling — 
all IS mere mechanism." 

Pecuniary affairs also trouble him, particularly 
as he intends to get married : and he also has a 
great deal of trouble with his future mother-in- 
law. At the same time he was the object of ca- 
bals and intrigues without number. His merit as 
a composer was criticized and his character as- 
sailed. It seems incredible that the great Mozart 
could have been sneered at by rivals and have 
been the victim of all the petty jealousies for 
which the members of the musical profession are 
unpleasantly noted. Yet such was the fact. The 
reading of his letters proves this. They also 
prove his strong domestic affections and a genial 
disposition, rendered somewhat irritable by 
troubles and annoyances. They prove a high re- 
ligious tone of mind, marred by a tendency to 
fault-finding. Thoy show the man as he was, 
with mixed virtues and faults, but hardly enti- 
tled to the eulogy of his biopapber, who des- 
cril>e8 him aa "a man whose mission in this world 
seems to have been entirely fulfilled, to whom it 
was given .0 link together the godlike in human- 
ity, the mortal with the immortal — a man whose 
footprints not all the storms of time can efiTace,^ 
a man who, amid all his lofty aims, esteemed the 
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the loftiest of all to be the elevation of humani- 
ty." 

The incident of the "Last Requiem," which 
Mozart wrote believin*! it to bo for himself, is 
familiar to all ; but his last written words were 
also prophetic. They were at the close of a letter 
he wrote to his wife on the 14th of October, 1791, 
and were these. 

"P. S. — Kiss iSophio for mo. To Siesmnjf I 
send two good fillips on the noso, and a hearty pnll at 
his hnir. A thousand compliments to Sloll. Adieu ! 
•The hour strikes! Farewell! Wo shall meet 
again 1' " 

The quotation is from the grand trio in the 
"Magic Flute." 



Beethoven's Letters. 



"Beethoven,"* says Schindler — as we are re- 
minded by the Berlin Echo — (Tami de Beetho- 
veriy as he was fond of {Jescribinnr himself on 
his cards, after the composer's death^, "was, in 
his political opinions, a republican, being more 
especially induced to be one by his genuinely ar- 
tistic nature. Plato's Republic had become part 
and parcel of his very flesh and blood, and it was 
by such principles that he judged all the consti- 
tutions in the world. Thus he wanted every- 
thing to be arranged as Plato had prescribed. 
He lived in the firm belief that Napoleon intend- 
ed nothing less than to republicanize France on 
such principles, and this — in his opinion — was the 
commencement of a state of universal happiness. 
Hence his enthusiastic veneration of Napoleon." 
Subjoined to the above is the well-known story 
of the paroxysm of indignation into which Beet- 
hoven was thrown on receiving the intelligence 
of Napoleon's coronation as Emperor, at the very 
moment Beethoven was about to dedicate the 
Sinfonia Eroica to him. In this relation of 
Schindler's the most interesting part probably is 
his statement that; Beethoven wanted to see 
everything arranged on the model of Plato's Re- 
public, and regarded Napoleon as such a follower 
of Plato. Considering the lively interest which 
Beethoven took in general political events — his 
best years, too, agreed with the period of the 
French Republic — we should be compelled with- 
out more ado to doubt his sanity and at once to 
declare him cracked, if Plato's Republic with all 
its palpable absurdities had really and truly be- 
come "part and parcel of his very flesh and 
blood." In this sense we feel inclined to look 
upon Schindler's views as erroneous, an evil, by 
the way, with which we commonly meet when 
people of subordinate capacity publish Me/r pic- 
tures of eminent men, and of men who even stand 
absolutely alone, as truthful ones. The matter, 
however, assumes a different aspect when Herr 
von Edchel seeks to cast doubt upon the gist of 
Schindler's story generally. A reason for this he 
finds in a letter of Beethoven's to the Arch-Duke 
Rudolph. He says, page 12: 

"Ho" (Beethoven) "expressed enthusiastic delight 
when the Arch-Duke dedicated to him, as his master, 
his 'Pianoforte Variations' on a theme given him by 
' Beethoven, and acknowledged himself on the title 
page 'his pupil.' Beethoven's Letters No. 37, 38, 
39, 43, 45, overflow with allusions to the fact. In 
these letters Beethoven calls 'the Variations a mas- 
terpiece,' and the Arch-Duke 'a competitor for the 
laurels of fame,' 'his most gracious pupil, a favorite 
of the Muses,' continuing (Letter 38) thus : 'My 
thanks for the surprise and gracious favor (the Dedi- 
cation), with which I have been honored. I scarcely 
dare express either by word of mouth or in writing, for 
I stand too low, even if I wislied, or most earnestly 
desired it, to return like with like.' " 

Hereupon, Hcrr von Kochel remarks : 

"How can we make this phrase agree with Beetho- 
ven's republican principles as tmmpeted forth by 
Schindler?" Well, if the question is one of explan- 
atory art of this description, thero are more 'Phrases' 
at our service. For instance, in the 60th Letter to 
tho Aroh-Pnke, wo find : 'If your Royal Highness 
would render me happy by a fetter, I most humbly 
beg, otc' "— 

* Brirfe BMthoven'f. HeTansgejteben ron Dr. Ludwlg 
Nohl. Hit elDem Facsimile. Stuttijavt. J. O. Cotte. 

Dr«landachtzig neu aufKefundeno Orlglnalbriefu Ludwig 
Tan BeethoTen'8 an den Enhenog Kadolph. Jlar&asg^eben 
von Dr. Ludwig Bitter von Kbchel. , Wlva : Becl(. 



and immediately afterwards : 

"If your Royal IIi{;hncss would have the goodness, 
and if it is in according with your position to recom- 
mend the Mom to Prince Anton in Di'osden, so that 
his Majesty the King of Saxony might subscribe to 
it, etc." 

(Tlie work to which allu.sion is here made is 
the so-called Grand Mass, which Beethoven, on 
the advice of several persons, had offt»red to the 
Kings of Franco, Prussia, etc). Referrinjr to 
this same il/in.w, Beethoven speaks (Letter Gl) of 
his "trifling talent." Still more striking is his 
dedication of the Ninth Symphony to the King 
of Prussia. The dedication commences with the 
words : 

'■Your Majesty ! It is a groat and happy event in 
my life that your Majesty should have been most 
graciously pleased to allow mo most humbly todedi- 
oate tl»e present work to your gnicious self." 

Nav, in one of the letters collected by Herr 
von Nohl mention is made in no very obscure 
terms of an Order. All this, however, and every 
thing similar which might with some trouble be 
collected, is placed in its proper light by a letter 
of Beethoven's to Pilat, the Editor of the Oestreich- 
Ucher Beobachter. It is, in substance, to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"I should account it an honor if you wonld have 
the kindness to mention, in your so universally es- 
teemed paper, the fact of my having been created a 
foreign member of tho Royal Swedish Academy of 
Music. However little vanity and ambition I may 
possess, it may, perhaps, be advisable not to pass over 
in complete silence things of this kind, since in prac- 
tical life we have to live and work for others to whom 
they may frequently prove advantageous." 

It was considerations fur definite practical cir- 
cumstances which induced Beethoven to enter, 
with more or less tact and prudence, upon con- 
nections which appear to clash with his "repub- 
lican" sentiments. But Beethoven was no re- 
publican in the sense that a practical politician, 
like Mazzini, for instance, is. His political opin- 
ions sprang, on the one hand, from the instinc- 
tive self-esteem of genius, which acknowledges 
only the minds "by the grace of God," and, on 
the other, from idealizing notions of the world 
generally, notions founded upon antique models, 
and his own peculiar conceptions of man's digni- 
ty. It was this mode of looking at things which 
caused him, ill, deaf, and worried by family 
troubles, to write the concluding movement — 
when taken objectively, a great mistake, but, 
subjectively, highly to be valued — of the Ninth 
Symphony, and we find an undoubted key to it 
in what he says to the Arch-Duke Rudolph (Let- 
ter 66 in Kochel) : — 

"May Heaven bless me throuffh your Royal High- 
ness, and may the Lord himself be ever over and 
with your Royal Highness. There is nothing higher 
than * to approach the Godhead more nearly than 
other men, and to spread the rays of the Godhead 
among mankind here below." 

If, in opposition to such views from out the 
writer's very soul, we preferred forming our 
opinion from separate detached expressions of 
feeling — constructing the entire man out of acci- 
dental symptoms of weakness and wrongheaded- 
ness — here, as elsewhere, it would be easy to pro- 
duce a repulsive and distorted caricature, even 
of a most noble nature. Thus, in November, 
1824, Beethoven writes as follows to Schott in 
Mayence about the Arch-Duke : 

"I am sorry to inform you that it will still be a lit- 
tle longer beA»re I send off" the works. There was 
not so very much still to look over in tho copies, but, 
not having passed the summer here. I am obliged to 
give two lessons a day at his Imperial Highness's, 
the Arch-Duke Rudolph. This bewilders me so that 
I am almost incapable of anything else. And yet I 
cannot live on what I have to receive ; my pen alone 
can assist mo to do so. Notwithstanding this, no 
consideration is shown either for my health or my vaiu- 
aUe time" 

It was also to Schott that Beethoven wrote 
shortly afterwards (17th December, 1824) : — 

"The Arch-Duke did not leave here till yesterday, 
and I was obliged to spend much of my time with 
him. I am beloved and eminently esteemed by him; 



but — a man cannot live on this, and the cry re-echoed 
from various quarters : 'He who has a lamp, pours 
oil in it,' has no efiect here." 

Now it is pretty generally known that the 
Arch-Duke caused the annuity settled upon Beet- 
hoven to be regularly paid, besides aflbrdingbim 
material assistance on the dedication of different 
works and other occasions, while Beethoven — as 
is proved by his numerous letters of excu.<9e — did 
not displj^ in the matter of the lessons all the 
conscientiousness of a schoolmaster. But would 
any one be, on this account, justified in accusing 
Beethoven of ingratitude and calumny ! The 
momentary ill-humor of genius is expressed very 
naively. Moreover, we must take into account 
Beethoven's deafness and other ailments, the op- 
pression exerted by which increased a melancholy 
frame of mind, and, moreover, the especial care 
Beethoven exhibited for his giddy nephew. Iso- 
lated, and having no family of his own, Beetho- 
ven had bestowed all his personal kindness on 
Carl's father, and on Carl himself. For the first, 
according to repeated statements of his own, he 
had in a few years expended 10,000 florins; for 
the sake of the latter, he preferred contracting 
debts to changing one of the bank-notes lying in 
his desk. Numerous letters, with which the pub- 
lic have long been acquainted, afford, moreover, 
the most eloquent testimony of the great love 
with which he sought to conduct his nephew's 
education. It is true that, even in this, he com- 
mitted mistakes. At any rate, it could not con- 
tribute towards the proper education of the friv- 
olous youth that, side by side with the most admi- 
rable advice, and most touching outburst of feel- 
ing, such passages as the following should occur 
in the letters addressed to him : — "Write at once 
to say whether you have received this letter. I 
will send you a few lines for that Schindler, the 
contemptible object, as I do not want to have any- 
thing to do directly with the wretch." (Nohl, 
page 25 9 —or (ibid, page 291) : "My dear Son, — 
So we have to-day the joiner with the old — witch 
— at Asinanio's house, not to forget the pictures," 
&c. 

By "Asinanio" — or, probably, more correct.. 
"Asinaccio" — was meant, however, Beethovens 
brother, and Carl's uncle, Johann. Lastly, what 
might not be said of Beethoven's endless com- 
plaints of leant of moneys of his letters to music- 
publishers on the same subject, as well as of the 
course he took with the London Philharmonic 
Society? Any observations would be all the 
more justifiable, because it is now authentically 
proved that, not only from the Arch-Duke, but, 
after various intermediate circumstances, even 
after the death of Prince Kinsky, and of Prince 
Lobkowitz, Beethoven received, up to the day of 
his death, a yearly sum which would alone have 
sufficed for him to live comfortably and respecta- 
bly ! (See Kochel," page 87> Nor have there 
been wanting persons to take advantage of these 
circumstances and charge Beethoven with being 
swayed by an unusual love of money. Apart 
from the separate facts and relations which would 
sufficiently explain this "Interest," without our 
being able to discover the fundamental feeling of 
egotism which characterizes an "interested" sen- 
timent — apart from this, the peculiar nature of a 
creative genius like Beethoven has been totally 
overlooked. Busied with his own thoughts, 
which sprang up involuntarily in his brain, sus- 
tained by the consciousness of realizing himself 
truly in his compositions alone, the mere idea of 
dependence upon others for support must have 
been fearful for his organization, which consumed 
his strength — this very contradiction, which he 
plainly perceived, between the natural conditions 
of his life and the practical requirements of a po- 
sition to be obtained or duties to be fulfilled for 
the sake of supporting existence must have ren- 
dered him doubly anxious and douMy inclined to 
take a sombre view of things. This is a trait he 
shares with Schopenhauer, but with this differ- 
ence, that the latter, who originally powessed 
property which made him independent, did not 
display any special anxiety about his pecuniary 
circumstances till af^er he had suffered a very 
heavy loss and age was creeping upon him. "I 
should inevitably starve," he said to me once in 
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1852, "were I to lose my property," and then 
proceeded to descant upon the abnormal position 
of thoso who labored for mankind. Indeed, the 
similarity between Beethoven and Schopenhauer, 
as far as regards their dispositions and charac- 
ters, is rather striking. The fundamental trait 
of melancholy, for instance, is clearly perceptible 
in Beethoven as lonp; ago as 1 787, that is to say, 
even in his vouth. For instance, he writes in the 
above year from Bonn to Dr. Schade at Augs- 
burg: 

"I met mv mother, but in the most pitiable state 
of health ; she was suffering from consumption, and, 
at last, about seven weeks since, died after having 
gone through a great deal of suffering and pain. She 
was such a good and affectionate mother to me, my 
best friend ! Oh ! who was happier than I was, while 
I could yet pronounce the sweet name of mother, and 
it could be heard, and to whom can I utter it at 
present 1 To the dumb pictures of her, which my 
power of imagination creates 1 As yet, I have en- 
joyed but few pleasant hours since I have been here ; 
during Uie whole period, I have suffered from short- 
ness of breath, and cannot help dreading that it will 
end in nothing more or less than consumption ; to 
this is to be added melancholy, which is for me almost 
as great an evil as my illness itself. " 

The peculiar energy of will, in contradiction 
to what is commonplace, is, in a great degree, 
common to both. No less so, a certain touch of 
sturdy humor allied to this and bordering on con- 
tempt for the world. At the same time, the two 
men were alike in the matter of "Resignation." 
Schopenhauer read Oupnekat over night, and, in 
the morning, played on the flute to calm his mind. 
— Beethoven read Plutarch, who "taught him to 
be resigned." Still he was a stranger to ascetic 
behavior, for in the same letter in which, on the 
29th June, 1800, he makes the above statement, 
he burst out into the words: * 'Resignation ! what 
a miserable resource, and yet it is the only one 
left me." — And — we might add — the first move- 
ment of the Sonata in U minor, Op. 3, together 
with the following strain of dreamy enthusiasm, 
shows his mode of being resigned. The disposi- 
tion, too, displayed herein is precisely the same 
as that which predominates in the later Quartets ; 
the transcendental tone partially prevailing in 
these, must not on any account be confounded 
with resignation properly so-called. 

But all the more sharply did the composer and 
thinker diverge from each other in their objective 
representation of life itself. Whereas, m the 
case of Schopenhauer, a profoundly significant 
general conception was followed by a series of 
thoughts more than compensating by their strik- 
ing truths for the faults of the first sketoh, Beet- 
hoven loses himself more and more in a subjec- 
tive direction, less adapted than any other for ex- 
pressing with full justice any general worldly sub- 
ject (as he attempts to do in the Ninth Symphony 
and the Grand Mass). 

It may, perhaps, interest many persons to learn 
that Schopenhauer himself occasionally remarked 
he was said outwardly to resemble JBeethoven. 
This may have arisen from their thick-set figures 
and the habitual expression of their faces. The 
resemblance between them in details could, on 
the other hand, have been but very small ; their 
hair, eyes, nose, and mouth were quite different. 
The energy characterizing the upper part of the 
nose, and the broad chin, combined with the 
frank expression of extraordinary force of will, 
were, probably, common to both. To judge by 
what we have heard about Beethoven's skull, 
there does not appear to have been any particu- 
lar similarity of construction between the skulls 
of the two. 

As we happen to be speaking of the external 
appearance of the two, we may mention an an- 
tipathy common to both. "I think," writes Beet- 
hoven to Dr. Braunhoffer, "that stronger medi- 
cine is at length neceteary, such, however, as does 
not tend to constipation. I might drink white 
wine and water, for I shall always feel a repug- 
nance for that mephitic beer I" Neither of them 
thought much of St Gambrinns. — But whoever 
is fond of playing with analogies would find a 
very wide field afiorded him by a parallel between 
Schopenhauer as the philosopher, and Beethoven 
aa the composer, of the will. People usually for- 



get, however, that, in such matters, the character- 
izing element consists not in the matter, which is 
more or less identical, but in the completely differ- 
ent form of its representation. With regard, how- 
ever, to the manner in which they struggled, on 
the other hand, with the outward representation, 
both have a great deal in common. Beethoven's 
handwriting and Schopenhauer's handwriting pre- 
sent, at the first glance; a confused and intricate 
tangle, springing from repeated efTorts to clothe 
the idea originally conceived in the most com- 
plete and pregnant form. Clearly as both know 
from the outset what they really want to say, the 
first expression by no means satisfies them, and 
it is not till much cai^ting to and fro, much re- 
writing and re-moulding, that they find the ex- 
pression which they consider sufficient for the 
perfection of the work. 

To return to the Letters, it may, in conclu- 
sion, be observed that in the naive directness 
with which the momentary impressions of the 
writers are mirrored in them, Beethoven and 
Schopenhauer again closely approached each 
other. They represent, to a certain extent, the 
uttermost limit — as regards sincerity — in the sen- 
timent, which cannot be too strongly recommend- 
ed especially to modern authors, of Seneca (Epist. 
24) : ^^Turpe est aliud sentire, aliudloqui^ quanta 
iurpiusj aliud scribere, aliud sentire f" 

Of the industry and conscientious care dis- 
played by both editors, the best proof is afforded 
Dy their own introductions and remarks. What 
is contained therein, as well in the letters of Beet- 
hoven collected by these gentlemen, we consider 
it all the less our task to state, because we desire 
to excite the public, who already take tilings 
rather too easily, to read the Letters, and do not 
wish to spare them the trouble by extracting for 
them the most "piquant" bits. — London Mus. 
World, 



Mendelssolm^s Overture to ''The Fair 
Heliuina." 

This is what Robert Schumann said of it after its 
first performance in Leipzig in December, 1835. 

" There are works of such fine spiritual structure, 
that bearish criticism itself stands as it were abashed 
before them, scarce knowing how to make its com- 
pliments. This was already the case with the 'Mid- 
summer Night's Dream' overture (at least I only 
remember to have read poetical reviews of it, and not 
a word of opposition) ; and now it is the case again 
with this to tne story of 'The fair Melusina.' 

'* To understand it, no one needs to read the long- 
spun, although richly imaginative tale of Tieck ; it is 
enough to know : that the charming Melusina was 
violently in love with the handsome knight Lusignan, 
and married him upon his promising that certain 
days in the year he would leave her alone. One day 
the ti'uth breaks upon Lusignan, that Melusina is a 
mermaid — half fish, half woman ! The material is 
variously worked up, in words, as in tones. But one 
must not here, any more than in the overture to 
Shakespeare's 'Midsummer Night's Dream/ wish to 
trace so* coarse a historical thread all through. (A 
curious person asked Mendelssohn once, what the 
overture to Melusina meant ; Mendelssohn brusque- 
ly answered : 'Hm — a m^saUiance,). — Always con- 
ceiving hfs subject poetically, Mendelssohn here por- 
trays only the characters of' the man and the woman, 
of the proud knightly Lusignan and the enticing, 
yielding Melusina ; but it is as if the watery waves 
came up amid their embraces, and overwhelmed and 
parted them again. And this revives in every lis- 
tener those pleasant images by which the youthful 
fancy loves to linger, those fables of the life deep 
down beneath the watery abyss, full of shooting fishes 
with golden scales, of pearls in open shells, of buried 
treasures, which the sea has snatched from men, of 
emerald castles towering one above another, &c. — 
This, it seems to us, is what distinguishes this over- 
ture from the earlier ones ; that it narrates these kind 
of things quite in the manner of a story, and does 
not experience them. Hence at first sight the sur- 
face appears somewliat cold, dumb ; but what a life 
and interweaving there is down below is more clear- 
ly expressed through music than through words ; for 
which reason the overture (we confess) is far better 
than this description of it. 

"What may he said of the musical composition 
after two hearings and a few chance peeps into the 
score, limits itself to what is understood of itself, — 
that it is written by a master in the handling of form 



and means. The whole begins and ends with a mag- 
ical wave figure, which emerges several times in the 
course of the piece ; the effect is to transport one, as 
it were, suddenly out of the battle ground of violent 
human passions into the vast, earth-snrroundiug ele- 
ment of the water, particularly from the point where 
it modulates from A flat, through G, to C. The 
rhythm of the knight theme in F minor would gain 
in pride and consequence by a still slower tempo. 
Right tenderly and clinginp v still sounds on in mind 
the melody in A flat, beh which we descry the 
head of Melusina. Of single instrumental effects 
we still hear the beautiful B flat of the trumpet (near 
the beginning), which forms the seventh to the chord , 
— a tone out of the primeval times.' 
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Beethoven's Fourth Symphony. 

There may be those who do not feel its power in 
comparison with the more Titanic and heroic stuff of 
which the 3d, the 5th, the 7th and the 9th are made ; 
it does not so sweep all away with multitudinous 
strong arms like a rushing torrent. But to the lover 
of serene, deep, heavenly beauty in a tone-poem — 
whether the beauty of sunshiny joy, or of the glow- 
ing inmost soul of an absorbing, pure, ideal passion, 
there is no Symphony more beautiful, more fraught 
with exquisite delight, more Raphael-like in the har- 
monious fusion of its elements and the divine atmos- 
phere that trembles round them, than this in B flat. 
Berlioz in speaking of it hardly emphasizes enough 
that glowing warmth, which, with all its sunshine 
buoyancy, makes it as much a love poem as the 
"Adelaiae." What he says, however, is worth trans- 
lating, at least in part : 

"... The character of this score is generally 
lively, alert, gay, or a celestial sweetness. If we ex- 
cept the meditative Adagio, which serves it for an in- 
troduction, the^ first movement (AUearo vivace) is 
almost entirely 'consecrated to joy. The motive in 
detached notes, with which the Allegro begins, is but 
a canvass upon which the author proceeds to spread 
other melodies more real, thus rendering accessory 
what seems at first the principal idea or theme. 

" This artifice, to be sure, had been happily em- 
ployed by Haydn and Mozart. But in the second 
part of the same Allegro we find a really new idea, of 
which the first measures captivate attention, and 
which, after carrying the listener away in its mysteri- 
ous developments, strikes him with astonishment by 
its unexpected conclusion. It consists in this : After 
a vigorous tutti, the first violins take a morsel of the 
tint theme, and play with it pianissimo, dialogue-wise, 
with the second violins, till it ends with holds upon 
the dominant seventh chord of the key of B natural ; 
caeh of these holds is cut short by two measures of 
silence, only filled by a light tremolo of the tympani 
upon Bflat (theennarmonic major third of the fun- 
damental F sharp). This is repeated, and then the 
tympani are silent to let the strings softly murmur 
other fragments of the theme, and arrive, by a new 
enharmonic modulation, on the 6-4 chord of Bflat. 
Then the drums re-enter on the same sound f which, 
instead of being the sensible, or seventh, note as before, 
is now a veritable tonic), and continue the tremolo for 
twenty measures. The force of the tonality of this 
Bflat, scarcely perceptible at first, grows greater and 
greater as the tremolo prolongs itself ; then the other 
instruments, sowing their path with little unfinished 
phrases, end, with the continued rumbling of the 
tympani, in a general /brto where the perfect chord of 
B flat establishes itself with full orchestra at lost in 
all its majesty. This astonishing crescendo is one of 
the best invented things we know in music ; we only 
find its parallel in that which ends the Scherzo of the 
Symphony in C minor. But that, in spite of its im- 
mense effect, is conceived upon a scale less vast," set- 
ting out piano to arrive at the final explosion, without 
departing from the principal key : whereas this one 
which we are describing, sets out with mezzo forte, 
loses itself for an instant in a pianissinw beneath har- 
monies continually vague and undecisive ; then re- 
appears with chords of a more fixed tonality, and 
bursts forth only at the moment when the cloud which 
veiled this modulation is completely dissipated. It 
is like a river, whose calm waters suddenly disappear, 
and only emei^ from their subterranean bed to 
plunge down again, a foaming, roaring cascade. 

"As for the Adagio, it eludes analysis. ... It is 
so pure in its forms, the expression of the melody is 
so angelic and of such irresistible tenderness, that 
the prodigious art with which it is wrought, disap- 
pears completely. One is seized, from the first meas- 
ure, with an emotion which at length grows overpow- 
ering by its intensity ; and it is only with one of 
the giants of poesy that we find a point of compari- 
son for this sublime page of the giant of music. 
Nothing in fact so much resembles the impression 
produced by this Adarpo, as that which one experi- 
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enocfl in rending t)io touching; episode of Francesca 
<li !Rimiiii, in tlic Divina Coimnniia of Dnnto. . . 

"The Scherzo consisU filmost entirely of rhythmi- 
cal phnues in two-four time, forced to enter into the 
combinations of three-four measnro. This means, 
which Beethoven has frequently used, pves mnch 
nerve to the style ; the melodic endings become there- 
by more piqaant, more unexpected ; besides, these 
rhythms a contretemps have in themselves a very real 
charm, although difBcalt to explain. Yon experience 
pleasure in seeinjv the measure, thus broken up, 
recover itself whole at the end of each period, aud 
the sense of the musical discourse, for a while sus- 
pended, arrive nevertheless at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, a complete solution. The melody of the 7V/o, 
confided to wind instruments, is of a delicious fresh- 
ness ; its movement is slower than the rest of the 
Scheno, and its simplicity comes out all the more 
elegant from the opposition of the little phrases flung 
by the violins upon the harmony, like so many 
coarming enticements. 

" The Finale, gay and frisky, returns to ordinary 
rhythmical forms. ' It consists of a rustlincr and 
crackling of scintillating notes, a continual babillafje, 
now and then cut short by harsh and savage chords, 
where those choleric starts, which we have often no- 
ticed in this master, manifest themselves again.' 
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Beethoven wrote grander symphonies, but none 
more beautiful, more tender, delicate and passion- 
fraught than this. It is trorm music ; a whole 
rhythmic history of deep, consuming love, with its 
hopes and its despairs, its fitful moods, its infinite 
longings, Platonic meditations, reveries, exquisite 
caprices, depths "most musical, most melancholy," 
and heights of rapture nncontainable and heaven- 
storming. In sentiment, spirit, age, (speaking as of 
the heart's lifetime) it seems to class with the song 
Adelaide, and such Sonatas as the Paihetique^ the 
Mondschein, and that entitled Les Adieux, I* Absence 
et U Retour. But this is the same prompting carried 
out on a complete scale ; this is the whole dramatic 
poem, of which those are simply songs and sketches. 
Talk of learned, abstract, metaphysical German mu- 
sic ! of Symphonies as forms remote from common 
sympathies ! as cold affairs compared with the im- 
passioned Italian operas that we hear! Either one 
only fancies that he listens to this symphony, hearing 
as one who bears not, deaf to sounds palpably before 
him, or he must recognize in it a warmth of feeling, 
a depth and energy of passion, an out-gushing from 
sweet secret springs of melodi/, a wealth of musical 
ideas, colorings and effects, and a progressive interest 
as of an ever deepening plot, which makes the said 
operas seem cold and empty in corapariHon. 

The Adagio, introductory to the Allegro, is pro- 
foundly melancholy, full of love-sick pcnsiveness and 
tenderness. The promise is fully sustained in the 
impassioned outbursts of the Allegro. What dreams 
of Happiness ! what eager grasping for them ! cross- 
ed continually on the brightest verge of triumph by 
the cold shadow of Fate 1 But the same quenchless 
ardor of fidelity to a deep, ideal, spiritual sentiment, 
which pervades the song of "Adelaide," seems to in- 
spire this wholei Allegro. The glees and glooms, 
the heaven-climbing hopes and the heart- sinkings of 
an immortal love, are the lights and shades that 
checker this exqnisitely woven, warmly colored web 
of harmony. The nncontainable fire and restlessness 
of the Allegro is subdued in the Adagio to a sweet, 
resigned, spiritually sustained mood of melancholy. 
Over a groundwork of accompaniment, in which a 
little sobbing phrase is continnally kept np, flows the 
loveliest and most consoling melody ; but when this 
melody ceases upon the ear. and lingers only in the 
mind, the little accompanying phrase still throbs in 
dnim beats, like the heart palpitating a few times yet 
with the old habit of a sorrow that has already yield- 
ed to higher thoughts and inflnences. There is some- 
thing so human and so heavenly in this Adagio that 
all audiences appear to feel it. This, as also the 
resolute, finely imaginative minuet and trio, and the 
rejoicing finale are equally absorbing. d. 
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Coix>GNK. — The following letter, dated Dec. 17, 
appears in the London Orchestra. There is, we fear, 
too much truth in the description of one class of 
" young Germany." But tlien there is another, truer 
and more German class, of whom we have lately seen 
and heard here a fair specimen in young Rosa. 

Nothing can be more absurd and disgusting than 
the presumption of modem young German compos- 
ers, very few excepted. The young musician who is 



so happy as to hit on a strange mode of talking, or 
walking, or drcssinfr, or writing, and who possesses ■ 
sufficient amount of swagger, begins first to be called 
" clever." As soon as ho gets tltls title, he walks, 
talks, dresses, and writes himself up to a genius. He 
is a pianist, and by dint of promenading np and down 
the key-board, throwing from time to time his long 
hair back with a violent and inspired movement of the 
head ; by dint of heaping up a quantity of notes, of 
modulating a common-place figure of three or four 
bars over and over again through everv tonality, of 
using the accord of the dominant seventh as a bridge 
to go anywhere but never knowing how to finish, be- 
cause he* never knows how to begin ; by dint, I say, 
of writing all this chaos down and scoring it in the 
most eccentric way, he conceives he has composed an 
entirely new and marvellous work. Then he gets by 
heart the best verses of Schiller, Goethe, and Herder, 
as well as the finest sentences of the renowned works 
on Esthetics, and so boldly begins to talk about mu- 
sic in autocratic style, and is given to "interpret" 
and "define" the Beautiful in Art. By and by the 
arrogance of his conversation and his piano playing 
begin to rccmit him a few admirers, composed gener- 
ally of feeble-minded and inexperienced students ; 
now he gets a friend in the press, then a publisher, 
and in a very few years he is proclaimed a man of 
genius. This dangerous generation of musicians in 
Germany is the result of the fpreat influence so long 
exercised in this country by Liszt and Wagner. The 
history of humanity shows clearly enough how great 
men as well as great humbugs have always created 
new sects of admirers and imitators. But alas I imi- 
tation is the source of corruption in literature and the 
fine arts, and much more so in music ; for the field is 
a wide one, belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
and the demonstration more infinite, not being subject 
to material form. So the imiutors of Liszt and 
Wagner are nothing less than the elements of musi- 
cal decline in Germany. With what a shock of dis- 
appointment a first introduction to one of these mod- 
em geniuses is attended, after one has heard and read 
so much about them, may be understood by tihe fol- 
lowing account : 

Johannes Brahms, a young composer, pupil of the 
departed R. Schumann and the Abbd Liszt, produced 
himself for the first time at the Gtirzenich concert in 
Cologne on Tuesday last, the 12th instant, as apian- 
ist aad composer, be has long enjoved in Germany 
the reputation of a man of genius. I do not want to 
gfve you a description of his figure and manners ; 
suflice it to say he is a good specimen of the cate- 
gory already mentioned. He first played the beauti- 
ful, E flat concerto of Beethoven for piano and or- 
chestra. His touch is hard, his execution inaccurate, 
he has very little expression, but affects the greatest 
assurance and excitement a la Liszt, without being a 
Liszt. The public were highly disappointed. 

This was Herr Brahms as pianist ; but now enter 
Herr Brahms as composer, himself leading the or- 
chestra with calm and magisterial digntty. His Ser- 
enade fur Orchester in D natural contains six parts ; 
Allegro, Scherzo, Adagio, Menuetto, Scherzo, Finale, 
The music of this composition is of the most eccen- 
tric kind imaginable, utterly void of every melodic 
idea, and as heavy and tiresome as a long speech 
without form and sense can be. The last two move- 
ments being a little clearer, received some mark of 
approbation. As soon as the Serenade was over three 
quarters of the audience mshed out of the room. It 
was the finest protest I ever saw entered by an intel- 
ligent and self-respecting public against vanity and 
exaggeration. In consequence of this incident, the 
magnificent symphony of Mendelssohn f No. IV, in 
A natural )i capitally rendered bv the orcnestra under 
F. Hiller, was played to empty benches. The over- 
ture to "Oberon" (Weber), which began the concert, 
was the other instrumental piece of the programme, 
and splendidly executed it was. We made a new 
acquaintance-^a very clever cantata by F. Hiller, 
called "PJinpsten" (Whitsuntide), for choras and 
orchestra. Hiller with his pure and elevated style 
knows how to write good music. His melodic ideas 
are small, but agreesible, his harmony clear and unaf- 
fected, his scoring first-rate, and he never attempts to 
produce effects in spite of beauty and common sense. 

A psalm, solo and chorus by Marcello, scored by 
the departed M. Lindpaintner, introduced for the first 
time FrI. Ema Borchard to the public. She is very 
handsome, Polish by birth, her real name being some- 
thing in shf, I remember to have heard her sing a 
very commonplace German Lied at a private party 
in London two seasons ago. She has a very good 
mezzo-soprano, but has improved her style very Tittle 
indeed. After the psalm of Marcello she sang the 
beautiful aria di concerto of Beethoven "Ahl perfido** 
and she spoiled it altogether, transposing it a tone 
lower, and altering all the high passages- But you 
see ladies have such peculiar means of poshing them- 



selves forward, especially if they are pretty (as gener- 
ally they all are), so that Mdlle. Borchard is prima 
donna at the Royal Opera House in Weimar. 

I cannot pass unnoted the second " Historical Con- 
cert" given here by the Conjugi Marchesi with deci- 
ded success. This second programme began with 
Porpora and ended with Rossini, embracing the era 
from 1735 to 1820 and bringing out the heantifnl but 
forgotten gems of Jomelli, Glnck, Saochini, Cima- 
rosa, Fioraranti, and Paisiello. I am extremely sor- 
ry that I cannot send you the account about Niemann, 
the celebrated German tenor, as I intended to do, 
but I was absent when he sang " Tannh&user** and 
on the evening I went to hear him in "Fausf* we 
were all disappointed. The primo tenvre on coming 
out and seeing that the room was not quite fall, dido 
facto began to sing 90U0 voce, and after the first act 
obstinately refused to go on. We were sent away 
with our money returned, but public indignation was 
so great that Niemann was obliged to leave Cologne 
without again appearing. Thus all I can tell you is 
that he looks handsome and ull, but very preten- 
tious. Mr. Mapleson has been here the last few days 
hearing artists and the sncoessfiil opera "Loreley" by 
Max Bruch, who by the way Is an exception among 
the young German composers, his music being fnli of 
melodies and dramatic thoughts. 

The musical world in general will be happy to 
know that the indefatigable English Impresario has 
secured this beautiful opera for Her Majesty's thea- 
tre. It will be a new field of glory for BClle. Tiet- 
jens, who] fills splendidly the part of Leonora; and 
the admirers of Mendelssohn in particular may re- 
joice to hear that the celebrated finale of ''LorHejf" 
composed by the lamented genlns, may be execated 
instead of that by Bmch. Mr. Mapleson has gone 
on to Hanover iu search of novelties. Amongst 
other important engagements be has concluded one 
with our professor of singing at the Conservatoire, 
Madame Marchesi (theinstractressof Tietjens, Fric- 
ci, Bma de Murska, etc. ). He has obtained permis- 
sion from the authorities for her to visit England 
under his auspices to give instructions at Her Majes- 

Jf% and elsewhere, daring the months of May and 
one. 

Jew A. The concerts of the Academic Union are 
increasing more and more in public fkvor, the natu- 
ral consequence of the spirit and cleverness with 
which they are managed. The following are the 
last three progrftmes :— Nov. 2l8t : Overture to /Ver- 
hbras, Schubert ; Violin Concerto (No. IX. D mi- 
nor), with orchestral accompaniment, Spobr (per- 
formed by Herr Korapel of Weimar) ; "Furientani 
und Reigen seliger Geister," from Gluck's Orpheus ; 
Overture to the tragedy of Lord^, Emil Neumann ; 
"Elegy for the Violin with orchestral accompani- 
ment,'* Ernst (played by Herr Eompel) j "Suite for 
Orchestra," Op. 101, C major, RaflT.— Nov. 28th: 
Symphony No. 1, B flat major, Schumann ; "Piano- 
forte Concerto, C minor. Op. 37 ("with cadences by 
Moscheles), Beethoven ; Three Songs, "Am Meoro,'' 
"Der Lindcnbaum," and "Die Post," Schubert {fix- 
ranged for male chorus and orchestra by Herr W. 
Tschirch of the Academic Gesangverein) ; Pieces for 
the Pianoforte, namely : Fugue in C sharp minor, 
Bach : and Nottnmo, F minor, Chopin (pianist, 
Madlle. Mehlig ; "Aufforderung zum Tans,'* C. M. 
y. Weber, scored by Hector Berlioz ; "Ikm Juan 
Fantasia," Liszt, Dec. 5th,— Symphony D minor, 
Op. 44, R. Volckmann ; Overture and Act I. of AU 
ceste, Gluck ; Concerto for string-instruments. Antes, 
oboes, bassoons, and horns, F major. No. Ill, com- 
posed in 1776, Ph. E. Bach ; Songs at the Piano ; 
"Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergibt;" "Des M&dchens 
Klage," and "Mein," Schubert (vocalist, Madame 
Koster).— Herren Cossman, Kompel, and Lassen 
have given the first of a series of Soir^ for Chamber 
Music, when the following works were performed, — 
SonaU in B flat major, for Violoncello and Piano- 
forte, Mendelssohn ; Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
forte, op. 23 (Krcutser Sonata). Beethoven ; Adagio 
for Violoncello {from the Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 35), 
Chopin ; Trio ror Violin, Violoncello, and Piano- 
forte, E flat major, Schubert 

Darmstadt. However great the success experi- 
enced by Meyerbeer's last chef-d'-mtprf in London 
and Paris, it is fully equalled by that which it has 
achieved at Darmstadt. Not only do the good Darm- 
Btadters themselves flock to the theatre,but the neigh- 
boring country for miles around contributes its con- 
tingent of auditors. Visitors come even from the 
north of Germany, and according to some of the Ger- 
man papers, many persons who nave seen the mise-eii- 
schte at Berlin, award the palm to the mode in which 
the piece is put on the stage here, especially as re- 
gards the monster Ship. Intendonts and Managers, 
Stage-Managers and Inspectors, arrive, are lost in ad- 
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miralion, and immediately determino to hare the 
piece got np, as far as possible, in the same manner. 
This, of coarse, brings in plenty of business to the 
ship-bnilding yard, and that eminent naval architect, 
Herr Brand, the master-carpenter. Excarsion trains 
are organized to waft oyer visitors ftom Mayence, 
and the railway officials even sell the tickets. The 
Grand Duke has pnblicly thanked the management 
for the mode in which everything connected with the 
Aftieaine has been carried ont, and desired that the 
persons engaged in the performance should be in* 
.formed how highly he is gratified with their efforts. 

MuiriCH. The reign of Wagnerism is over. The 
New York Review (always deeply interested in the 
movements of the musical reformer) sums up the last 
act as follows : 

Some highly interesting and perhaps important 
news reaches us from Bavaria in regard to an affair 
to which we alluded in our last issue, namely the 
quarrel of Richard Wagner with the courtiers of 
feng Ludwig II« We mentioned that Wagner had 
mam an anonymous attack in the newspapers. This 
attack was directed against Mr. Pfistermeister, the 
Secretary of the king's cabinet, who had resisted the 
demands of Wagner for a great sum of money. After 
that'article had been published, Mr. Pfistermeister 
and two of the ministers of the king sent in their res- 
ignation. At the same time public meetings were 
held by the people in the different cities of the king- 
dom, at which the minister's action was endorsed, 
and delegations were appointed to wait upon the king, 
and request him to discharge Wagner from service. 
The decision of the king seemed doubtful. But at 
this juncture the queen dowager and the king's nncle 
Carl came to Munich and brought their pressure to 
bear. The entire cabinet also sent a memorial to the 
king, and the latter was unable to resist these com- 
bine efforts, and so sent Wagner away. He an- 
nounced his resolution to the ministers, saying : "I 
want to show my good subjects that their confidence 
and love are dearer to me than anything else." The 
clergy and the bureaucracy immediately sent a depu- 
tation to Pfistermeister and congratulated him upon 
his victory, and when the king entered his box at the 
theatre on the 9th of December (tlie day after Wag- 
ner's dismissal) the reactionary party and the nobili- 
ty rose and cheered lustily. The king was "deeply 
moved." Warner departed on the morning of the 
10th accompanied by a few firiends. Before his de- 
parture he was threatened with seisure of his ftimi- 
ture for a debt of 2800 florins. He very indignantly 
stepped to his strong box, paid the money, and said 
with a sigh : "Such things can happen in Munich 
only !" He went first to Berne, but intends to make 
Geneva his home. The king, it is said, has promised 
Wagner a public satisfaction. It is certainly true 
that Wagner has acted very foolishly towards the 
courtiera of King Ludwig II., and that his impetuosi- 
ty and self-reliance sometimes bordered upon mad- 
ness. Being a radical democrat in politics, and hav- 
ing fought for the red republic in Dresden on the 
barricades, he was no persona grata to the Catholic 
party of Bavaria, but he could have kept himself in 
influence and power, if he had been more cireum- 
spect*and cautious, and he could have done a great 
deal of good in politics and art by a more diplomatic 
demeanor. He thought that the king, who is merely 
a boy, and like all kings of Bavaria, has either four 
or six senses, would be entirely nnder his power ; but 
in this he was mistaken. He should have remembered 
the advice : "Do not put y4>w tmst in princes." The 
golden era of music, which seemod to dawn upon 
Munich, is, of course, no longer to be expected . 

London. 

Sio. Ari^iti'b Conobrtb.— The "popular" fea- 
ture at these entertainments is at present indispu« 
tably the "selection" from Herr Wagner's Taan- 
hSuaer, The "music of the Future" in the form 
under which it is exhibited by Signor Arditi evi- 
dently possesses charms for the ear of the many. 
The clever Italian has accomplished his task most 
judiciously. Every snatch of genuine "tune" to bo 
found in Tannhauser is pressed into his pot-poiari, 
and for the most part set off with a pomp of orches- 
tral instrumentation not to be met with even in the 
score of Herr Wagner himself. Such a "gorgeous 
company" of horns and trumpets, trombones and 
ophicleides, is altogether without precedent. Fancy 
no less than 16 French horns — not to mention other 
brass instruments—in the "Chaue ; " the appeal to 
Tannh&user on behalf of Elizabeth performed (and 
splendidly performed by Mr. Phasey) on the eupho- 
nium ; and Tannhauser's aposti^ophe toYenns dressed 
up for a multitude of instruments in unison — a sort 
of parody on the famous "prelude h Vunisson" to the 



last act of Meyerbeer's Africaine I All this is done, 
and effectively done, and the crowded andience roars 
in fancied ecstacy. No harmonious noises in our 
remembrance come up to the more strident passages 
in the Wagner "selection," the climax of which is 
appropriately reached in the grand mareh and chorus 
at the end. Herr Wagner speaks loud enough in all 
conscience ; but his sonority compared with that of 
Signor Arditi is as small beer to thunder. / 

Crystal Palaqr.— Perhaps the most perfect 
achievement of the Crystal Palace Band, since Herr 
Auguste Manns "created" it, was its execution of 
Schumann's second (not second-best but first-best) 
symphony — ^the symphony in C major. This was at 
the last concert but one, another admirable feature in 
which was Mendelssohn's Hebrides overture. The 
remainder of the programme consisted, among other 
things, of Vieuxtemps' Fantaisie Oajnice in A, 
played by Mr. H. Blagrove, with a number of 
voeal pieces, contributed by Miles. Sinico and Edi, 
and Signor Stagno, the best of which was Annchen's 
second air frvm Der FreiachUtz (by Mile. Sinico— 
viola, Mr. Stehling). There was also the new 
Hymne which M. Guonod has composed, as offarto- 
rivmy in his Mass for St. Cecile— for solo violin (Mr. 
Blagrove ), with orchestra, and which wo conscren- 
tiously advise M. Gounod to suppress. 

At the last concert, Mr. Henry Smart's Bride of 
Dunharon was ^ven entire. As far as the orahestra 
was concerned, it was the best performance we have 
yet heard of this romantic and beautiful Cantata ; 
the solo singers, too — Madame Radersdorff, Messn. 
Cummings and Lewis Thomas — were all that could 
be wished ; but the chorus was by no means up to 
Uie mark. The Bride of^ Dtmkerron has yet to be 
afforded a chance of appreciation through the medi- 
um of an unexceptionally good performance. Luck- 
ily it can keep. Weber s overture to Euryanthe ; a 
romance from La Reine de Saba (Mr. Cummings) ; 
a Valee, by Randegger (Madame Rudersdorff ; M. 
Gounod's "Nazareth" (Mr. Thomas, with chorus) ; 
and the third and greatest overture to Beethoven's 
Leonora, completed the programme. — Mtu, World, 
Doc. sa 

Ths Cokoordia Musical Sooirtt for thr 
Production or UvpRRroRMBD or XJvfajciliar 
MAdTRRPiRCRB. — This new and already flourishing 
society made its profession of faith, on Thursday 
evening. 28th instant, through the medium of its con- 
ductor, Mr. Volckmann, who read a paper in the 
lower room Exeter Hall at a special rehearsal and 
meeting convened for the occasion. The salient 
points of this address were received throughout with 
acclamation. Amongst the most noticeable of these 
were the assurances uiat the Concordia was not in 
any way antagonistic to existing institutions, that it 
sought to widen the knowledge of great works, 
which the mere commercial spirit of concert-giving 
could never achieve, seeing that popularity, sometimes 
irrespectiye of intrinsic merit, was what the public 
would pay for the most readily, that the Concordia 
sought to be independent, self-supporting, and there- 
fore unshackled by the slavish bonds of prejudice, 
that by its. efforts ail real loven of music would be 
enabled to hear, and perform such compositions as 
they themselves approved, that it would ultimately 
occupy a paramount position in musical history, and 
that the names of its original members would bie hon- 
ored as those of amateurs of the amateurs. 



Paris. — The AJnoaine is now added to the revolv- 
ing cirele (whether it will not drop out before the 
rest f ) which continually brings up in turn Robert le 
DiabU, the Huguenots, GuiUaume Tell, Favorita, and 
La Juive. 

Flotow's Martha (strange to say) was unknown to 
the Parisians until last month, when it was produced 
at the Lyrique. A correspondent writes : 

M. Flotow— or M. de Flottow, as he is called here 
— has journeyed all the way from Germany to super- 
intend the pfodaction of Ms opera Martha at the 
Theatre-Lyrique. Not merely to superintend his 
opera, however, since its production involved very 
serious changes which M. Carvalho would not take 
upon himself to see carried out without the sanction 
and even the presence of the composer. M. Carval- 
ho is prone to alteration in classic operas and prompt 
to unaertake them — ^witness how he has handled Der 
Freischutz, the Nozze di Figaro, II Flauto Magico, 
and other works of the great masters, which more 
conscientious and less daring managers would have 
shrunk from attempting. We may naturally suppose 
that M. Carvalho looks upon M. JHotow, or de Flot- 
tow, as a great master, and consequently he treats 
the work of a great master, as is his custom, as though 



it stood in need of revision and amendment. Never- 
theless, as M. Flotow himself approved of the altera- 
tion in Martha, no one has a right to find ftult with 
the manager of tibe Theatre-Lyrique, nor has the pub- 
lic serious cause to grumble. Martha was a very 
pretty opera as it stood, and, for my own part, with 
all the Mmproyements' accomplished and the additions 
made, I cannot help thinking that the general effect 
is not so good as it was. The score is now enlarged 




with other words written by M. de St. Georges, who, 
by the way was the author of the ballet Lady Henriet- 
te; ou, la Sarvante de Greenwich, produced at the 
Opera in 1844, and which was the original of Martha, 
It is strange— not, however, altogether unaccounta- 
ble— that so well informed a writer as M. Gustavo 
Bertrand of Le MAiestrd, in his notice of the first per- 
formance at the Theatre-Lyrique, when narrating 
the origin and history of the subject, tracing the vari- 
ous ways in which it nas been employed, should have 
entirely overlooked Mr. Balfe's Maid of Honor. Was 
M. Bertrand ignorant of the existence of the English 
work 1 or did he wilfully conceal it ? In order to 
strengthen the earlier part of the opera, the "Beer 
Song" sung by Plumkett, has been transferred fix>m 
the third to the first act, the efiect of which, in my 
opinion, is only to weaken the third act. The cprand 
soprano air from the L Ame en vane has been inter- 
polated merely to permit Mile. Nilsson to triumph in 
her high notes, where the young Swedish songstress 
can triumph. Altogether 1 prefer the unadulterated 
Martha, which is certainly not a eh^-d'-auure, but is 
an exceedingly agreeable work, and, it may be, is 
destined to live longer than more lordly and pro- 
founder compositions. What the changes may ef- 
fect in the attraction of the opera remains to be told. 
What a pity that M. Carvalho is nothing if not med- 
dlesome. M. Flotow, or de Flottow, remained for 
the second representation, and was so satisfied with 
the music and the performance that he started off 
back to Germany. The following is the distribution 
of the characten in Martha at the Theatre-Lyrique : 
Martha, Mile. Nilsson ; Nancy, Mile. Dubois; Lionel, 
M. Michot ; and Plumkett, M. Troy. Mile. Nilsson 
was encored in the "Last rose of summer," but the 
sentimental cantabile is evidently not her style. She 
gave some parts of the music with charming effect, 
and the brilliancy and purity of her high tones in the 
"Spinning-wheel" quartet told wonderfully well. 
Mile. Dubois is not an artist of the first force, but 
contrived to elicit an encore in the "couplets de 
chasse" in the third act. Nor can I say much for 
M. Michot, who roared lustily when the opportunity 
was aflRorded him, and who, with forbearance, would 
do something. M. Troy was more to my taste in 
Plumkett, singing and acting like an artist, and al- 
ways without a seeming endeavor to do too much. 
He was called on to repeat the "couplets de chasse" 
in the third act and the air borrowed from L*Ame en 
peine. The band and chorus were excellent, and tho 
performance a decided success. 

Madame Marie Cabel has re-appeared at the Opera- 
Comique in the Ambassadriee of Auber. She was re- 
ceived the first night with the most enthusiastic plau- 
dits from all parts of the theatre. 

Thesecona performance of the second series of 
Popular Concerts of Classical Music was given on 
Sunday last. The following was the selection :— 
Overture to iSifrti«iM^*— Meyerbeer ; Symphony, No. 
51 — Haydn ; Adagio from the Clarinet Quintet (clar- 
ionet, M. Grisez) — Mozart ; Music to Le Comte d^ 
Egmont — Beethoven . 

The Gazette Musicale says : Mr. Charles Adams, 
"the celebrated English (American) tenor, who has 
created the part of Vasco de Gama with so much eclat 
in English," has passed the week in Paris in order to 
hear V Africaine at the Grand Opera. He goes to 
Madrid, where he is called to play the part of Vasco 
in Italian at the royal theatre. Mme. Rose Czillag, 
who was supposed to have retired from the stage, 
has made a brilliant engagement at the same theatre. 
— Mario has recently appeared there in Fauxi, excit- 
ing great enthusiasm. 

At a recent concert in Pesth, Carlotta Patti was 
called twenty times before the curtain. Afterwards, 
Alexandre Dumas, at his request, was presented to 
her, and said, among other flattering things, "You 
have had the greatest success which can satisfy the 
ambition of an artist." "But greater success than 
all," exclaimed Carlotta, "to nave made your ac- 
quaintance, dear master." ^ " Oh I " exclaimed Du- 
mas, in an ecstacy of feeling, "such talent, beauty, 
esprit, in a single person is too much ! " Upon which 
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he opened his arms and embraced the charming artist 
man J times in presence of some fifty people who sar- 
roonded them. The French paper which reconnts 
these facts also gires the conplec which Dnmas wrote 
in Mile. Patti's albnm next day. It shows that his 
poetry is hardly eqnal to his prose : 
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A OABLORA PAMI. 

*'J» m« plaif k t*Mt«Ddr«, 6tent homin« ^t chi^tiMi; 
Ifiiii fl yiUiM oiMftQ, J*«o mournJs de ohagrin. 

A. DVMAS.** 



Jinig^i's lattrnal of Pttsit. 

BOSTON. JAN. aO. 1866. 

Xmio in the Publio Schools. 
I. 

We haye spent some time during the past two 
months in witnessing the way in which the rudi- 
ments of vocal mono are now taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Boston, — especially the Primary 
schools. We must own we had not belioTod that 
we could have become so deeply interested in 
things so a-b-o-denarian and processes so literal 
and dry. But in the first visit to a primary 
school in Poplar Street, during the music hours, 
we experienced a fresh and really deli|;htful sen- 
sation, which we were very happy to have re- 
newed, as often as we could make it convenient. 
In witnessing true teaching, that by persons who 
have a genius for teaching, even of the merest 
alphabet and humblest motions of any art, and 
in seeing a room full of little children intelli- 
gently alive to it and happy in it, one uncon- 
sciously becomes a child with the rest and shares 
their curiosity and their surprise at the genial 
presentation of things which he has known too 
long to think at all about them, until it comes to 
teaching them, and then he finds how the effort 
to impart to others makes old things new and 
more significant than ever to himself. 

For many years, twenty at least, has singing in 
a manner been taught in our schools. But the 
idea of the teaching has been very vague, the 
methods blind and groping, the teachers indepen- 
dent of each other, each following his own path, 
resulting for the most part in sleepy and mechan- 
ical routine, the time of teaching and practice 
very limited, the results smaU, the faith of the 
community still smaller. In all the Grammar 
Schools there have been semi-weekly visitations 
of the singing teacher, and more or less daily 
^exercise of singing by rote. More or less pleas- 
ure has been found in it, especially where the 
master of the school has himself taken an inter- 
est in it. By degrees, through the urgency of 
zealous members of the School Committee, better 
teachers have been found and more effective 
training realized in some of the schools, and the 
singing at the annual school Festival by a thous- 
and or more fresh young voices has given delight- 
ful evidence of what can be done. Yet most of 
tliAt has been the result of special practice limi- 
ted to the one object of the yearly exhibition. 
Beal, consistent, unitary teaching there had 
scarcely been ; no unity of method, text-book or 
of teachers. And the great difficulty has been 
that the teaching did not take the pupil early 
enough, was not pursued uninterruptedly enough 
upon a well graduated scale, and that the naajor- 
ity of teachers in the schools were not interested 
in the subject, not musical themselves, nor capa- 
ble of 66-operatinff with the music-teacher by 
representing him tnemselves in the intervals of 
his visits far-between and short. 



But, more than all, the want was of a marif an 
organizing and inspiring mind, who should em- 
body a right vital method in himself, interest 
master and pupil everywhere and fill them all 
with the spirit of teaching and of learning how 
to sing and something about music. Mauy have 
been tried, and finally the right man is found ; a 
man with small pretention to musicianship, but 
with musical sensibility, and a singular gift for 
teaching the youngest children, in classes as he 
finds them,how to sing. It is now not much more 
than a year since Mr. L. W. Mason was called 
from the good work he was doing in Cincinnati, 
to introdqce his system of musical instruction 
into the Primary Schools of Boston ; and under 
his supervision it is already in successful opera- 
tion in 185 of the 250 primary schools. During 
the greater part of the year his efforts have been 
chiefly concentrated upon certain groups of these 
schools, four or ^le^ in different districts ; here 
the virtue of the plan is tested and illustrated to 
the school committee and to all comers, and from 
these centres the example is gradually spreading 
through the schools. 

We entered a room on the lowest floor of a 
primary school. Some forty children of the age 
of five or six years, whose faces lit up with joy at 
the arrival of Mr. Mason, sang first a number of 
little songs by rote, all in good time, and nearly 
all of them in tune, and with a very pleasant 
average Qf good round musical tone ; their atten- 
tion was called to various points of expression 
loud and soft, and so forth, and one after anoih'^r 
made in a manner a critic upon the whole. 
These little songs and exercises form the first 
seventeen pages of Hohmann's *Tractlcal Course 
of Singing,** Part I, an excellent manual which 
Mr. M. has had translated from the German. 
Then they sang the scale, upward and down- 
ward, by the scale names : One, /too, three, &c. and 
by the syllables : Do, re, mi, &c., answering every 
question that could be thought of to test their un- 
derstanding of what they were doing. Then 
came musical notation from the black board — a 
few steps only, as little technical as possible, 
things before names, the pupils copying the notes 
and signs upon their slates, and naming and des- 
cribing all that the teacher wrote upon the board, 
such as: notes, short and long; the staff, its de- 
grees, lines and spaces ; the G Cleff , and the first 
six sounds in the key of G written in that Cleff ; 
and several other things, followed by other songs 
at the discretiod of the teacher. All this is dry 
in the description, but it was charming in the re- 
ality, for it was real happy acquisition of knowl- 
edge and first trial of young faculties, and the dry 
detail taught reflected something of the glow of the 
young soul receiving and as it were discovering 
it It was evident that these little ones under- 
stood and enjoyed each stage of the process. And 

thus they were unconsciously inspired with order 
and with rhythmical behavior at the same time. 

Ascending one flight, we found a somewhat 
larger class of children six or six and a half years 
old — fourth and third classes. Here the songs in 
the little manual were continued by rote, and 
afterwards examined carefully by note : but firat 
new characters were learned, minuter subdivis- 
ions of time, &c., and various exercises explained 
and sung from charts hung up before them. Now 
and then one little child was called to take the 
pointing rod and teach the lesson to the others, 
and by various such devices their interest And at- 
tention were thoroughly engaged. The propor- 
tion of true voices and the average of good tope 
were manifestly greater here than in the room be- 



low. Still greater in the first and second classes 
(ages about seven) in the story above, where the 
technical course was carried forward several 
stages, and the song-singing even extended to 
singing in two parts^ revealing to their fresh sense 
the new miracle of harmony. 

And so the system is carried through the class- 
es of the Primary school. Much is due not only 
to the wise and patient method of the teacher, 
but also to the sympathetic spirit of the man, his 
remarkable genius for teaching and for interest- 
ing children. But this is only the smallest jht- 
tion of his work. For how shall one mind divide 
itself every week amongst 250 schools? The 
great fact is, that in each school he leaves behind 
him mnsie-teacJiers as well as scholars. The mis- 
tresses of the primary schools become interested 
in such admirable teaching, and soon enlist as 
auxiliaries to Mr. Mason. And that too, in many 
instances, where they are nOt musical themselves. 
With the aid of an instrument, and their own 
quick intelligence, they can keep the ball in mo- 
tion until he comes round again; and not sel- 
dom, when he comes, he finds that the inventive- 
ness of these young women, trained in our Nor- 
mal Schools, has worked out some portion of his 
method into new fineness and beauty of detail, 
which he is happy to adopt 

Before following the system up into the Gram- 
mar and the High Schools, we have to tell of an- 
other, closely allied, course of instruction, which 
in like manner has been fully tested in a few 
schools and is gradually finding its way into all 
the schools, and of another live m<m with the gift 
of teaching in him, who is inspiring all the teach- 
ers with his method so that they can teach it in 
their several class rooms in the intervals of his 
necessarily not very frequent visits. We allude 
to the exercises in the formation of the voice, the 
development of tone, called "Vocal Gymnastics," 
under the admirable direction of Mr. MtJnrok. 
These exercises have special reference to physi- 
cal health, but at the same time are forming the 
vocal material for all our choirs and choruses, 
making good readers, and revolutionizing the 
pinched, shallow, nasal habits of our Yankee 
speech. Of this next time. 

Concerts. 

Mbssrs. Krxissmaith and Leohhaiu) gave their 

fifth and, we regret to say, their last Solr^ at the 

Chickering^hall on Svtarday evening, the 6th inst 

An uncommonly large audience listened with the 

finer sensibilities alive .to every item of the following ' 

choice programme : 

1 Boq&to appanloiukte, op* 57 BMthomi. 

Allegro Miu— Andante— Allegro. 

9 Arte. BMh. 

8 Lui moTomont flrom Fanteiio, op. 17 Sehnmann. 

4 8ong/*Dtf Xrlkoonlg." SehnlMH. 

6 Boofi 'K. Frani. 

a. Btlllo Bleh«rbelt— ft. Trttbo wird'i, 

e. Sonnonnntorgang. — d. Ifalliod. 

6 Anduito aplanAto and Polonalie, op. 68 Chopin. 

7 Songi R* Inni. 

a. Die Lotosblamo.— 6. DeadnnkelgrttneLanb. 

e. SotalummerUed.— tf. Im FrtthUng. 

M a. Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1 Chopin. 

* b. OaTOtte(B mlniv,) Bach. 

Mr. Leonhard ripens and deepens constantly in 
the thoughtful interpretation of the masters, the true 
poets of piano-forte music. There is intellectual 
weight and soulful fervor in his rendering of Beetho- 
ven : and he entered into all the passion, reproducing 

the energy and delicacy, the light and shade, of that 
extremely difficult Sonata in F minor, commonly 
called " Appaationata" 

Mr. Kreissmann's voice was not so perfectly under 
his control as it is sometimes. The higher tones 
came out with difficulty, and somewhat strange in 
quality. This gave a bad start to the Bach aria 



(from one of tho Cantntas^, which nerertheless cap- 
tivated by tho vitality and beanty of its sustained 
melody, and of the thoroaghly loyal and artistic ac- 
companiment by Frans, perfectly played by Mr. 
Dresbl. The "Erl King" also made Its effect most- 
ly by the breathless rider-like accompaniment, played 
with SQch Tivid dramatic suggestion, by the same 
gentleman. Bat in the songs by Frana the singer 

was mach happier, indeed qaite himself again, and 
every one was charmed by them. We wish we had 
room to speak of each, for they are all so individnal ; 
we can only allude to one of the earliest, the most 
beautiful of all "Slumber Songs" ever yet composed 
(the English words of which were given in our last), 
and the'^'Mav Song," a tricksy little thing in which 
the ipirit of doethe's "ZwiscAsn Heeken md Dom** 
is most happily canght 

We trust It will not be long before we have more 
concerts like these. They outweigh in real musical, 
poetic value a hundred of the loudly advertised en- 
tertainments on which the newspaper critics bestow 
their more liberal oommenti. 

Mbndblssork QuiicTBTTB Clttb. — The second 
Chamber Concert again filled the Chickering Hall. 
Again a very interesting programme, consisting of 
three large works ; we could not but regret, however, 
that the Beethoven Quartet, op. 132,was not repeated 
this time, while something of the first impression 
still remained. 

1. Qnifcrtet In 1 iUt/Op. 44 Mandtlafohn 

Allflgro, 8eh«no, Adagio, FIqaIa, AUagro eon tnoco. 

9. Trio in D, Op. 70 BMthovai 

Alio. ViTue. iMTffO anal, FInalo, Preito. 

8. Oraod Quintet, Op. 60, In F A. RnbmiatelQ 

Iotrodn«tion L«nto and Allagro Modarato, Bcheno 
Modarato, Andante anal, Flnaie, Allegro non 
troppo. (FInt time-) 

The Mendelssohn Quartet was a delightfully wel- 
come revival ; it tingles with fine imaginative vitality 
in every phrase, and was rendered with much lira 
and delicacy, in short happily. One of the freshest 
and most unfading of the Mendelssohnian pictures of 
elfin lyvelry, is that ScherM, which was keenly rel- 
ished. 

Beethoven's wonderful Trio in D, called, from the 
mystical halo of soft accompaniment which floats 
around the subject of the slow movement, the "Geii- 
ter" Trio, was played by Mrs. Frohock, Messrs. 
ScHULTZB and Witlf Frtbb. It was the lady's 
first appearance as pianist, and it was not a little re- 
markable that one so distinguished as an organist 
conld cope so successfully with so arduous a task re- 
quiring a different kind of touch. It was in the main 
a well-concciv'cd. good truthful rendering, honest and 
consistent, with no nonsense, no false striving for ef- 
fect. Tho execution of the first two movements es- 
pecially was quite satisfactory, although withont the 
perfect ease and elasticity, the poetic inspiration of 
such pianists as Drosol or Leonhard. Her perfectly 
modest, quiet bearing won esteem for the ivonian and 
the artist. She was of course truly supported by the 
other artists. 

'Of the Rubenstein Quintet we can only say that 
portiocs of it interested us, the first particularly; but 
that much of it haa left little or no impression on onr 
mind. We are inclined however, to ascribe this 
largely to the heat of the room, under which our mu- 
sical spirits drooped before the concert was over. 

Orchbstbal Union. — Tho Wednesday After- 
noon Concerts have began again (their twelfth rea- 
son) with every promise of success. Other engage- 
ments have denied us the coveted pleasure of hear- 
ing the first two. But we give tho programmes, 
which indicate a disposition to keep fully up to Inst 
year's standard, and even to improve upon it. in the 
quantity and quality of sterling classical matter, with 
jun cnongh of lighr, sparkling, superficial music to 
reconcile the younger crowd. These were tho selec- 
tions on Wednesday, Jan. 10. 

Overtare to Knryanthe Wnber 

WuUi. '*RhelnMifrra" (Unit time) Stranra 

Symphony N«. 8. in F Boothovpn 

Fantairi^ for Banoon, on Thomss from ** Ia Sonnam- 

bnla." Klta 

Paul Eltf. 

(Hlx flrat appearance as a member of the Soeiei^y ) 
"FrUhiingaBrwaehen." Sooc without words.. C. E. Bach 

(First time.) 

Finale Beeond Act -^Der Frei«ehttta'* Weber 

Victoria March Ilamm 

(First time) 

and these for Wednesday, Jan. 17. 

Ck>neert Orertnre In A Jnlius Ttiefa 

Walts, *' Itbelnsagvn". . . . n Stranse 

[First time.) 

Symphony In O minor Mosart 

••Frnhliojcs Erwaeben*' 0. B. Bnch 

Overture Co Medea Bargiel 

(First time.) 
Finale to '' Lorely." Mendekisobn 



The good influence of the "Symphony Concerts " 
appears already in these programmes, and in the 
strengthening of the string department of the little or- 
chestra for the better rendering of the more important 
pieces. Wo think it a good plan, good for the musi- 
cal culture of the people, and good artistic economy, 
for the Union thus to reproduce works just before 
given by the larger band of the Symphony Concerts, 
as here in the case of the Euryanthe overture and the 
Mozart Symphony. It furnishes a good review of 
the lesson, and helps to fasten the impression of the 
music. The Concert overture by Rietz is well worth 
retaining from the repertoire of last year ; and the 
overture by Bargiel, one of the most noted of the 
now composers in Germany, gives earnest of a laud- 
able intention in Mr. Zebrahn and his associates 
to make these concerts the occasions for testing such 
new works and authors, about whom there may be 
some curiosity. leaving it to the other concerts to deal 
exclusively with things of unquestioned excellence. 
This division of labor is pretty certain to work well. 
We hope to be more fortunate with the rest of the 
Wednesday Concerts, and wish them the fullest meas- 
ure of success, believigg that they do good. 

Mb. J. CD. Parker's Club. The annual vo- 
cal concert given by this club of amateurs to their in- 
vited friends has become one of the institutions, al- 
ways looked forward to with a peculiar interest. This 
year it occurred on Mondav evening, Jan. Ist, and 
was repeated on the 8th. i'he Chickering room was 
crowded. The choir is larger, more perfectly bal- 
anced, and in more admirable training than ever be- 
fore; in truth weibink we scarcely ever heard a finer 
ensemble than that of these forty or more well select- 
ed voices. The opening piece, a Choral by Bach, 
was richly sonorous, clear and even in all the parts, 
and set a good stamp on the thing from the begin- 
ning. The "New Year's Song" by Schumann, a 
lengthy composition to a long string of versos, was 
full of interesting bits, but seemed to us indefinite 
and unsatisfactory in form, without sustained inspira- 
tion or progress ; not one of his stronger works. It 
was exceedingly well sung and well accompanied by 
Mr. Parker on the grand piano ; the bits of solo, male 
and female, were really artistic. An Offertorium 
(Lauda anima), by Hauptmann, pleased as a good 
solid, elegant church composition. But what stole 
all hearts away, and had to be repeated, was the ex- 
quisite and airy rendering of the "Hhinting Song" by 
Mendelssohn. 

Gade's "Comala," subject from Ossian, sung by 
the Club two years ago, formed tho second part of 
the concert. We were more impressed by its peculiar 
romantic beauty this time than before. The coloring 
and atmosphere are somewhat monotonous, to be 
sure, but it fastens upon you by a poetic spell, a 
sometime bard-like, shadowy, antique and vast. Tho 
heroic shape of Fingal stands out boldly and sub- 
limely in the music ; and most artistically and feel- 
ingly was this part rendered by Mr. Wrthbrbrr. 
The part of Comala was sung with expression and re- 
finement, and Miss Houston in the part of the com- 
panion maiden entered folly into the spirit of the mu- 
sic. But the great impression was made hy the deli- 
cacy and sweetness with which the female choruses 
were sung ; hy the grandeur of the lEonorons hasives 
and tenors in the choruses of hards and warriors; and 
above all by tho wild, mysterious chorus of spirits 
guiding the souls of the slain heroes from the battle 
field, and tho concluding chorus of hards and virgins. 

Mr. Parker, in this quiet, sheltered way, is keeping 
open a clear spring of true, refreshing musical culture. 

Italian-German Opera. 

The Italian Opera commonly sweeps over us like a 
hot, consuming Siraoom every year, scorching the 
tender germs of more quiet, wholesome, genuine mu- 
sical movements, and creatincr xuch a fashionahle ex- 
citement tliiit no other good thing can livo until the 
storm is pafit. But this lime, limited to two weeks, 
it does not seem to be doing a great deal of harm. 
Its flnunting and bonihastic announcemcntn ("En- 
semble to be nowhere equalled in the world I") were 
so absurd, that mu«ical ppoplc conld laugh and pro on 
undisturbed about their own business. The Mar*»t- 
7.ek iLilian troupe is supplemented by all that holds 
together of Grovcr's German company ; the latter, 
who do the best thinsrs, are put into the afternoon. 

At this time of writing, three Italian operas have 
been given this week ; viz. Lucrezia Borgiu, I Puri- 
tanic and Petreila's lone ; the two former very hack- 
nied, tho latter not a thing we care to hear a second 
time. But for those who admire thei^o thinsrs, it is of 
course all ywj well ; the Oncra is addressed to them. 
We heard tho first half of / Pun'tini. It is good mu- 
sic of its kind ; much of Bellini's pnrc58t melody is 
in it, and he had a roal genius ;or mcloily ; the vein 
is his own peculiarly, much to bo admired, though 



growing somewhat monotonous ; in the Sonnambula 
it keeps its freshness longest. "The Puritani music 
runs clear and fine, but syrup-y ; two hours of it 
roust surely c\oj. And the stereotyped roaring of 
the two basses m Suoni la tnmba is an exercise from 
witnessing which we would fain be exempt for the 
rest of our mortal life. We thought the orchestra 
and chorus unusually large and good. Miss Kbl- 
LOGO, in the principal rdle, sang with more voice and 
finished vocalism than ever, clever in all points of 
music and of action, bright, intelligent, and well read 
in her part, but lacking the charm of unconsciousness, 
the art to conceal art, and what is better to forget 
herself in art. But her effort jtistly won her loud and 
oft repeated plaudits. Bblliki is the same glorious 
baritone that he was, the best among the men, and 
made a capital Blcardo. We were much pleased, 
too, with the Giorgio of Sig. Antonucci, one of the 
new comers ; his bearing is natural and manly, and 
he sings like an artist, with a good musical bass voice. 
Of the new tenor, Sig. Ibfbb, as Lord Arthur, we 
got no very agreeable impression ; he strains hard to 
bring out his tones, which sound thin at he best; but 
we are told that he grew in grace in the last acts of 
the opera. The secondary characters were filled by 
well-known Grerman faces, Mubllbr, Rbichardt, 
&c. The conductor, Sig. Torxami, seemed to take 
it easily. 

We heard too. (and count it rare good fortune) 
the Mating of Wednesdav, Boildieu's La Dame 
Blanche, bv the Germans. 1*0 our taste there is more 
charm in this light, graceful, natural opera than in 
all the Italian pieces announced for this season put 
together. This Frenchman has caught something of 
Mozart's spirit ; it is sincere, wholesome, happilv in- 
spired music, such- as cannot lose its freshness. Sim- 
ple as it seems, your ear is perpetually caught by fine 
traits in the orchestra or on the stacre. The two trios, 
the great miction scene, in fact all the ensembles, are 
intensely interesting ; the attention never flags ; the 
excitement never is unwholesome ; the feeling never 
overdone and sentimental ; yet it is full of sentiment, 
as it is full of grace and humor. 

Of course Habblman n was George Brown ; with- 
out him how could the play be given f The exquis- 
ite beauty and sweetness of his voice has lost nothing, 
while th'e manlier qualities have even gained ; in 
singing, make-up, and in action it was as perfect a 
rendering of that diflScult part as any reasonable 
man can care to see and hear. Hrrmanks, too, as 
the malign genius of the plot, the steward, was 
grandly sonorous and musical in voice, and dignified 
and true in action. Mme. Jorannsbn was in good 
voice for her, and sang with all that truth of feeling 
and conception, which have ever distingnished her. 
Mile. DziURA filled the coquettish part of the fiirm- 
er's wifeacrreeahly, though sincintr often out of tune ; 
and the Herrcn Stbikbckb and Lbhmann did their 
best. Tho chorus was capital, in naturalness of ac- 
tion and of grouping, as well as in singing. The 
orchestra was somewhat curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions, but was in the main good, and tho addition of 
a harp, well played, helped greatly to realize and 
brighten up some of the finest intentions of the com- 
poser. A new 6guro occupied tho Conductor's chair 
(bight Nbu^ndgrtf, we are told), who certainly 
handled his forces with sure grasp and energy. 

"Martha" is up for this afternoon. The most re- » 
markable announcement of the week, perhaps the 
most remarkable we ever saw, is ^at (by request of 
lovers of tho music of tho " Immortal Bkbt- 
HOVEN.") of Fidelio, "as an Oratorio" (!) on Sun- 
day evening. " Observe," says the inventive mana- 
ger, "the Dialogue is entirely omitted ; tho music is 
given as an Oratorio, ajler the manner of its most fre- 
quent modern presentation "(!). This is tho strangest 
piece of information ever vouchsafed to a musical 
public. Would not such a statement succeed better 
in Pidiole City than in Boston ? though possibly wo 
do injustice to that mushroom oleaginous metropolis. 

Nkxt in Osdkr. On Monday evening a Cham- 
bpr Concert, ariven in compliment to Carl Rosa, at 
Chickerings' Hall. The eifted yonni: violinist will 
play with Otto Drkskl the "Kreutzer Sonata," and 
a Trio by Mendelssohn or Beethoven ; besides the 
Chnconne by Bsch, Schumann's charming Abendlied, 
&c. Mr. Krkissmann will sing Franz songs. A 
room full is guarantied hy the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation, in grateful return for Rosa's very impor- 
tiint aid at the start of the Symphony Concerts. 

Next Thursday, nt 4 P.M., the second Symphont 
Concert, with the aid of Otto Dbbsbl. A glori- 
ous programme. See advertisement. 

The MendAlwiAhn Quintette Club's next Concert eeeurs on 
TaeiidAy. Feb. 6tb. Tbe prognunme will contain two of the 
flnFUt «lrinpiwork.««extenf.Tif: Beetlioven'i grcat Qaar(ctte,op. 
132. in A minor— that which made nuch an Impression on tho 
audlenev at the flrtit concert— and Mendclmohn^ B flat Quin- 
MUi. Mr. Bnnm will play, instead of Mr. lAng— the latter 
beinic ▼(>ry inucb enframed daring the same week. Mr. Lang Is 
reccrrvd for the fourth concert. 
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Handel and Hat dn Society. At a meeting 

of the society on the erening of the 14th instant, the 

president, Dr, J. Baxter Upham, having been ro- 

quested -by rote of the board of trustees, sabmittod, 

with a few feeling remarks, the following resolutions, 
expressing the great loss the society have sustained 
in the decease of their late treasurer, Matthew S. 
Parker, Esq. The resolutions were seconded, with 
some appropnate remarks, by the secretary and oth- 
ers, and were unanimously passed : — 

Whereas, Since the last meeting of this society it 
has pleased Almighty God to remoTC from the scene 
of bis earthly labors our friend and brother, Matthew 
S. Parker ; therefore 

Resdvedf That we avail ourselves of the earliest 
opportunity, individually and personally, to record 
our sense oC the great loss we have sustained in the 
death of our esteemed and venerable associate, whose 
many estimable qualities of mind and of character 
had so endeared him to all our hearts. 

Resolved, That, while with a deep and earnest sor- 
row we deplore our loss, we also thank God for the 
long life of usefulness and honor which has just 
closed ; a life fragrant with the memories of good 
deeds, beautiful in its unpretending piety, full of 
Christian benevolence, aboanding m charity and 
kindliness and good will towards all, a model of gen* 
tleness and parity, and, outrcaching almost the ut- 
most limit of the years that are allotted to man, pa- 
tient and resigned unto the end. 

Resolved, That as members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of which our honored brother was the 
last surviving original associate, and has continued 
now more than fifly years its firmest and most stead- 
fast friend — holding all this while, with an interval 
of but two or three years, some post of honor and 
trust in the administration of the society's affairs — its 
first secretary, and for the last twenty-five years, and 
until his death, its trusty and devoted treasurer, we 
desire to express and put on record our high sense of 
his invaluable services in the sficred caaso to whoso 
interests we stand pledged— of the faithfnlness and 
assiduity with whicn he has always discharged the 
official duties we have committed to his care— of the 
praiseworthy example he has ^iven us in his con- 
scientious attendance upon the oft-recurring and 
sometimes tedious requirements of the society's ordi- 
nary work, no less than his punctunlitv and constan- 
cy at their public performances, and the rich legacy 
he has lefk us in the memory of his unsullied honor 
and integrity and consistency of character in all the 
relations of life. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the society be ro- 

Jjuested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
amily of the deceased, expressing to them, at the 
same time, our earnest sympathy with them in their 
affliction, and our firm assurance that the soul of our 
friend and brother has found, in Heaven, the reward 
of his Christian faith and faithfulness upon the earth. 

Mozart's Letters. Wo have only room now to 
acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton of their beautiful reprint of Lady Wallace's trans- 
lation of these most individual and charming letters, 
collected and published, many of them for the first 
time, by Nohl. They form two delightful volumes, 
and bring you very near to the real every day life of 
the inspired boy and man. 'With far less of literarv 
culture, and in great part simply playful, to the read- 
er of right insight they must be quite as interesting as 
the letters of Mendelssohn. They begin with his 
thirteenth vear (1769) and continue into the year of 
his death (1791).— Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., at 
the "old comer," have the book for sale. 

PiTTsnuRO, Pa. Handel's "Messiah" was per- 
formed here also, about New Year, by the Philhar- 
monic Society. Lafayette Hall crowded ; over one 
hundred performers ; Prof. W. T. Wamclink con- 
ducting ; Mr. C. C. Mcllor presiding at piano. A 
local critic "doubts whether this great masterpiece 
was ever performed in a more satisfoctory and artis- 
tic manner." (\) Pit-hole City possibly may beat it 
next year. At the next performance of the Society, 
Haydn's third Mass and Mendelssohn's "Hymn of 
Praise" will be given. 

Philadelphia. Mendelssohn's "Elijah" is to be 
performed here for the first time on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, by the Handel & Haydn Society. Mr. Rudolph- 

scn, of Boston, will sing the part of the prophet ; 
tenor, Mr. Simpson, of New York ; soprano. Miss 
Alexander ; contralto. Miss McCaffrey. The libret- 
to contains not only the words, but descriptive notes 
upon each number'of the music and a sketch of the 
life of the composer. 



The "Germania" Afternoon Behcorsals nro still 
popular, but cannot, it seems, yet trust an audience 
to swallow a Symphony wholo. They play each 
time a single movement of one, and in this way late- 
ly Schubert's C-major Symphony has boon served up 
by instalments. — Mr. Wolfssohn's Beethoven So- 
nata Concerts, and Mr. Jartis's Matindes (who 
plays in one programme a Fatal transcription by 
Liszt, a Beethoven Sonata, things by Chopin and 
Schumann, the Septette Militaire by Hummel, Mr. 
Schmitz, the excellent 'cellist, contributing a Bom- 
berg Concerto), aro progressing very successfully by 
all accounts. — The Maretzek-Grover Opera has bocn 
in Philadelphia just what it is and will bo here. 

The friends of Mrs. Van Zandt will be gratified 
to learn that that lady has already begun a successful 
musical career abroad. She has received six offers 
of operatic engagements, and has signed a contract 
for six months to sing at the royal opera bouses of 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
Madame Van Zandt sings in Europe under the Ital- 
ianized name of Signora Vanzini, by which she is 
now known to the public. — Eve, Post, 

A Quandary. Under this head the funny Satur- 
day Press gives ntteranco and relief to a very common 
perplexity. 

Mr Dear Press : I want to buy a piano, and, of 
course, refer to your advertisements to find the best. 

I read of Steinway that Mills, and Mason, and Mar- 
etzek, and Gottschalk, and every other musical fellow 
say it is the best, and so I make up my mind to buy 
a Steinway ; but as I look further, I find Chickering 
recommended by Mills, and Mason, and Maretzek, 
and Gottschalk, as being, by all odds, the most supe- 
rior, and I conclude to patronize Chickering. My 
eyes wander along, and find that Mills, and Mason, 
and Maretzek, and Gottschalk think, after all, that 
Geo. Stock & Co.'s piano is the best, and still further, 
that Schtitze & Ludolff far outstrip all others. 

What am I to do ? Tell me before I go mad. 

Hypo. 

Answer : Buy one of each — Ed. 

Marcello's " O Lord our Govomer," at Trinity 
Church, New York. The Weeldy Review says : 

This grand old anthem has been sung several times 
lately, at this church, and its very effective rendering 
— evidently the result of diligent perseverance, and 
careful labor, on the part of those having the direc- 
tion of the excellent choir, — makes it, aside from its 
intrinsic worth, a noticeable event in church music. 
Benedetto Marcello, the composer, was born at Ven- 
ice, in 1686, of a patrician family, and is an excep- 
tion to the rule that musicians are good for naught 
but jnusic, for he was one of the council of the 
Forty, and filled varions other offices of dignity and 
importance. He died in 1739. In 1724—26, he 
published his greatest work, *'Estro poetico Harmo- 
nico ; parafrasi sopra li primi venticinque Salmi, Poe- 
sia di G. A. Giustiani, Musica di B. Marcello de 
patrizi Venet'i"— in 8 vols, folio. This highly sound- 
ing title was not more extravagant than the praises 
the work received upon its appearance. Suard likens 
it to almost all that is beautiful in art, and illustrates 
his rhapsody with classical and oriental allusions, 
while all the musical critics of the dav find nothing 
to condemn in it. There is a copy of the "Salmi ' 
in the Beal Collegio di Musico at Naples, in good 
condition. About the middle of the lost century 
Avison proposed, and Garth, organist at Durham, 
carried out an English version, from which this an- 
them is selected. The undertaking was not very 
successful, aud the work, of the same size as the 
Italian edition, is now somewhat rare. 

Mr. Diller, the organist of Trinity, ccrtoinly de- 
serves the hearty thanks of all lovers of ecclesiastical 
muf«ic for his successful efforts in training his fine 
choir. The prominent tenor and bass parts were on 
the occasion referred to, well given, by Messrs. Weeks 
and Giles, but from its arrangement, the beauty of the 
onthem rests with the soprano and alio — the former, 
Masters Khriich and Toedt, the latter, Master Gran- 
din. Ehrlich, Coker's successor, has a voice of rare 
sweetness, with "les larmes" in it, and a knowledge 
in music wonderful, considering his years. Grandin's 
alto is like the trumpet stop of an organ, and it rings 
through the church right stirringly ; while Toedt 
sings as though a flute was speaking. Add to these, 
an accurate chorus, worthy of any English cathedral, 
and the accompaniment so deftly and exquisitely 
played, and surely Marcello might well come up to 
hear his work, from his stately tomb under San Mar- 
tino, in Venice ! 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

When sorrow sloopeth, wake it not. Song. 

Edward Land. 80 
Has Baglbh and GmnaB words, and U •zo^tont 
throaghout, In words umI mtulo. 
Nothing better. (Nichts schoneres.) Song. 

R. Schrnnann, 30 
One of those warm-hearted Qennan home songii, 
that make a German home so pleaMtnt. The singer is 
one to whom "it never oeeurrod" to thlalc. Chat any^ 
thing could be more beautifhl, or better, In any way, 
than the lady who was, first, his love, then his bilde, 
then his wife. Snglish and Oermaa words. 
Fair as a heav'nly angel. (Bella sic^me nn an- 
gelo.) Bomance from " Crispino e la Co- 
mare." 80 
One of the most pleasing song* in this clever eomic 
opera, which fa now having a great run. 
From Mighty Kings. Judas MaccabcBus. 40 
A well-known powerful and brllUant air by Handel. 
Bather difBonlt to execute, but repays thorough 
study. 

The Swallows farewell. (Abschied der Schwal- 
ben.) Duet. KScken. 50 

" Ah ! swallows, wherefore fly away ! " The shep- 
herd's simple good-bye to the swallows, irtio have been 
eireling around his flocks, as If twittering a parting 
word In the ears of their playibllowt, the Lambs, 
with this simple suljeet there la nnoommonly prattj 
music, and the duet Is very attractive. 
Flee as a bird. Song. Arranged for Gnitar by 

Haydn. 40 
One of the sweetest of saered songs. 

Nel sentiere di mia vita. Baritono song. 

G. Riztio. S> 
An elegant ItaUao song. 

My boy will not come home. Song. 

J. W. Turner. 30 
A Bhnple ballad, In Mr. Tumor's weU-known 
tasteful style. 

Instrumental. 



" Crown Jewels." By A. Baianbadi, 
How so fair. From Martha. 
Ah 1 dont mingle. From Sonnambulo. 
Ever of thee. 
Shadow song. From Dinorah. 



40 
40 
40 
40 



These are foar excellent arrangements, both for 
learners and amatears. Hr. Baumbach eompoaes 
with fhcllity, but yet In excellent taste, and teachers, 
especially, are glad to get each pieces, which are not 
too hard, are excellent practice, and, at the same 
time, good music. 

Marche des Tambours. S. Smith. GO 

A brilliant piece. 
Silver spray Rcdowa. E. 0. Eaton. 30 

Golden ray Polka. J. W. Turner. 30 

Les Adieux des Niedeck. Grand valse. F. Uaase. 40 

Three taking pieces by good eompoeers. 

Books. 

Mendelssohn's Songs wlthou^ words. $4.00 

Mendelssohn wrote, not Ibr present liime, but for an 
enduring reputation. It so hnppen<Kl that he has 
had both, and these productions, not remarkably 
brilliant or taking, perhaps, at flnt trial, grow upon 
one, till we become tkst friends with them, and seem* 
while playing, to come In closer communion with the 
Uaster-s masterly thoughts. 



MosxOBT Hah.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for erery four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the couTeyaneo a saTing or time and 
expenie la obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwlf hC*i Jounud of Mule. 

Praise of Music. 

(Th« flnt two rvnu partly Imlttted ftom » MS. In the 
Q«nnftn Tabulatur^ A.D. 1090. 

Hdl, glorioas Miuic I royal art, 

How often hast thoo choered mj heart I 

Mj noblest powers to thee I'd gire, 

Thoogh I a thousand years shoold h've. 
Then let the changing seasons roll, 
I'll sing, with all my heart and soal. 
While life's best blessings rest with me, 
Love, health, content, song, poesy 1 

When foolish tongnee those accents blame, 

In which, nntired, I sonnd thy fiime, 

Soch blame to roe no l>ane doth bring ; 

They chide, because tliey cannot sing. 

Then, joyful, while the seasons roll. 
Will I sing on, with heart and soal ; 
For Life's best blessings rest with me. 
Love, health, content, song, poesy I 

Let others prise the wealth they've won — 

They are not lords of what they own ! 

A songful, hraro, contented heart 

Is wealth, of man's best self a part. 

So let me, while the seasons roll. 
Sing on with all my heart and soul ; 
Life's richest blessings rest with me. 
Love, health, content, song, poesy ! 

Then, royal Music, art dirine, 

My constant service shall be thine ; 

Aid thou my days to flow along, 

A full, complete, harmonious song. 

Then, grateful while the seasons roll, 
I'll sing with all my heart and soul. 
For Life's best blessings rest with mo. 
Love, health, content, song, poesy 1 

Fawnt Ratmokd Bitter. 



For Dwlgfat^t Journal ofMniie. 

Xnsioal Orammar. 

BT W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 

Grammar teaches how to speak and write a 
language correctly. Masic is a language, ex- 
pressive of sentiments and emotions. Musical 
Grammar, therefore, teaches bow to compose and 
write music correctly. All persons have occa- 
sion for a knowledge of the grammar of their ver- 
nacular, in giving utterance to their thoughts, 
few and simple though they be. Many, howev- 
er, study music only to acquire the ability to in- 
terpret the thoughts of others to the listener, and 
the study of musical grammar has not always 
been inasted upon. Nevertheless a knowledge 
of this science has its value to every student of 
musical art. For almost every one who pays any 
considerable attention to the study of music has, 
at some time or other, occasion to express his 
own thoughts, either in the ephemeral stylo of im- 
provisation upon themes of the opera last heard, 
or in writing down his more matured conception 
of some strain, heard else only in his imagina- 
tion ; or at least, in the Ye-arrangement of the 
thoughts of others. And even should none of 
these graver occasions for such knowledge arise, 
the selection of music for study and practice in- 



volves the determination of questions of merit, 
as to style of composition, which can be properly 
decided only by one familiar with the principles 
underlying such work. What we call Jinish in 
a musical work can only be appreciated by one 
conversant with such knowledge. To the stu- 
dent of the classical master- works such informa- 
tion is especially valuable, since these works are 
oflen as remarkable for the skilful manner in 
which motives are treated in accordance with the 
technical rules of composition, as for the truth 
and force of the thought itself. This is still more 
emphatically true of the Fugue, which is the 
highest development of the intellectual in music, 
as distinguished from the emotioned. 

For the information of younger students, who 
may never have given this subject much atten- 
tion, the following schedule of Musical Grammar 
is presented. In this it is attempted to give each 
department of this science its true rank and log- 
ical place. 

The scale is the alphabet of tonea With this, 
therefore, we begin. Next comes a consideration 
of intervals, consonances, and dissonances. Then 
comes the minor scale, and the study of both ma- 
jor and minor scales in all keys. Next we have 
the three primary chords, from which all others 
are in some way derived. These are the major 
and minor triads, and the chord of the dominant 
seventh, and they are to be studied in all keys. 

The second stage of knowledge in this science 
involves acquaintance with the mutations of these 
primary harmonies, — changes opposition and in- 
version, — and the doctrine of discords. It is be- 
.lieved that all discords may be rsnked under one 
of tb^se three heads : suspensions^ appoggiaturas^ 
and passing-notes. The proper figuring of these 
various chords and discords is included here, and* 
with the addition of so much of the knowledge 
belonging to the following stage as relates to for- 
bidden parallelisms, we have the science of Thor- 
ough Bass. 

The third stage of progress includes the syn- 
tax of chorda Modulation and Cadence are 
taught here. And here comes in a new aspect 
in which we may regard musical compositiona 
Hitherto they have seemed to us merely succes- 
sions of chords. We are now to consider them 
as combinations of two or more separate and in- 
dependent voice-parts, or melodies. This stage 
embraces the whole doctrine of Counterpoint, 
both simple and double. Imitation, Canon, and 
Fugue. We also learn to discriminate between 
the strict and free style of composition. The 
former is written for voices alone ; or, if for in- 
struments, it is conceived to be for a certain num- 
ber of voices, from which it never varies except 
when one voice temporarily rests. In the free 
style one air or melody takes very decided pref- 
erence over the accompanying voices, and chords 
are taken now full, now very thin, as the fancy 
of the composer suggests. The free style has 
been built up by a system of licensed deviations 
from the severe rules of the strict style. The 
study of strict composition, therefore, is of great 



use even to the student who never designs to 
write in this manner. 

In the fourth stage of progress we come to the 
doctrine of Symmetry. This embraces meas 
ures, phrases, and periods. The consideration of 
Musical Form follows this. Here we inquire 
into the distinguishing characteristics of the vari- 
ous kinds of composition ; such as songs, dances, 
romances,nocturnes, the rondo, sonata, symphony, 
opera, oantala, oratorio, etc. 

We have now, as far as it regards the melody, 
harmony, and form, the ability to write any 
kind of composition we may desire. The 
question of the color, or iirribrey of tones to be em- 
ployed now arises. This involves the study of* 
the varieties of the human voice, the various gen- 
eral classes of instruments, the mechanism, timbre, 
and compass of each separate instrument, and its . 
appropriate use. To this is added the art of com- 
bining and contrasting the different masses of 
tone in the orchestra. 

With a thorough mastery of the various 
branches of knowledge thus briefly hinted at, and 
with a natural tendency toward melodic and 
rhythmic expression, the young composer is able 
to take a fair start in the race toward favor, dis- 
tinction, or greatness. And will any lower stand- 
ard of attainment be admissable ? 

The question arises : To how great an extent 
ought this study to be pursued by such students 
as do not desire to become composers, or even 
virtuosi ? To this it is answered : Only in out- 
line. And in all cases the principle holds that 
**general knowledge precedes special ;" so that 
students who demre ultimately to explore the 
whole domain of musical science, ought first to 
study the subject in outline, in order to gfet a 
general idea of the true place and rank of each 
separate department, in the ardent pursuit of 
any one of which the student is led to forget that 
there exist others quite as important and equal- 
ly interesting. 

Note. An outline work on this whole subject has 
been prepared, and at some future time will, no 
doubt, see the light. A minute treatment of the 
whole subject is to be fbund in Marx's "Kompositions- 
lehre" 4 vols., and in the works of Gottfried Weber 
and others. Cherubini's treatise on "Counterpoint 
and Fugue" is the best in that department. An 
English translation is published by Kovdlo. Ber- 
lios's Treatise on Orchestration, also published by 
Novello, gives information belonging to the fifth 
stage of progress. No treatise in English on Musi- 
cal Form is known to the writer. A translation of 
Marx's volume on that subject is in progress. 

*T. S. S. K. 



The Xusioal Conservatoire at Bnusels. 

(Report of P. Lo Not* Voiter, Bsq., Soeiotacj of the Booioty 

of Arte, London). 

In compliance with the instructions given by the 
Council, I visited Brussels, and placMi myself in 
communication with M. F€tis, the director of the 
Conservatoire Royal de Mnsique, and also with M. 
Com^is, professor of singing in that establishment, 
and supported by public funds by vote of the Cham- 
bers, and bv a subsidy from the town and the prov- 
Iqoe, as well as by fees from foreign pupils. The in- 
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Btmction giyen ii absolately free to all Belj^ians of 
both sexes ; forei^ers are admitted on payment of 
an annual fee of £B sterling. The instrnction thus 
given is only for those intended for the profession, 
and not ibr amateurs ; hut inasmuch as there is no 
control over the students after they leave the Con- 
servatoire, practically the education is open to all, 
without distinction. 

The brancheM tsu<2:ht are — I, Solfofrfjpio and read- 
ing music ; 2. Singing — solo and concerted ; 3, The 
oi^an ; 4. Stringed and wind instruments and the 
piano-forte ; 5. Thorout;h-haAR and accompaniment ; 
6. Composition ; 7. The Italian language and Latin 
pronunciation ; 8. French declamation. There may 
ne, in addition, a class for the plain chnnt, for acous- 
tics, and for musical lesthetics. A Director, profes- 
sor, supplementary professors, and r€p€titeurs have 
charge of the instruction. 

The administration of the institution is under the 
charge of a Commission of seven meml)ers, including 
the president, all of whom are named by the King. It 
chooses a vice-president and treasurer from among 
its own body. The Bnrffomaster of Brussels is hon- 
orary Presioent. The Director and secretary, who 
is alflo librarian, are not members. The Commission 
proposes to tlie minister, jointly with the . Director, 
all the officers. It regulates all the expenses, the 
disciplioe,and interior economy, and, in consultation, 
the Director Bxes the number of ripAitwn and pupils 
in each class. The Commission meets once a month, 
and annually settles the budget of expenses with the 
Director, and presents a report. Once every three 
months, at least, the members must make an inspec- 
tion of the classes. Every member who has been ab- 
sent from the meetings of the commission for six 
months ceases to belong to it. 

The Director is appointed by the King, and can be 
removed by a ministerial decree. He has the general 
direction of the studies, methods of study, and the 
discipline of the classes as regards both professors 
and pupils. He may attend the deliberations of the 
Commusion, but has no voice in it. He examines 
and admits or receives pupils, reporting the same to 
the Commission. He has charge of tho furniture, 
instruments, and of the property of the estahlishroent 
generally. With him, assisted by the professors of 
singing and instrumental music, rests the admission 
or rejection of the candidates. 

Candidates for admission as pupils must be able to 
read and write, and must bring cenificates of birth. 
They must be above seven years old. After 12 they 
cannot be admitted to the solfeggio classes, unless 
they can read music. After 15, they are not admit- 
ted to an instrument class nnless they show a certain 
aptitude, and can read music. They can enter the 
singing classes up to the age of 25, provided they can 
read munic. Those admitted commence their studies 
the first Monday in October annually. The pupils 
cannot be absent without leave from the professor, or 
more than one day in the month without leave from 
the director, and only for serious reasons. After pro- 
longed absence they are re-examined before re-ad- 
mission. 

The professors and sub-professors are respoiisible 
for the conduct of their classes, under tho supervision 
of the Director. Leave of absence may be given 
them for a fortnight by the Director ; for a month by 
the Commissioner, for beyoud that period by the 
minister, under the advice of the Director and the 
Commission, but not more than once in the year, 
without the special authority of the minister. Absent 
professors are re-placed by the sub-professors or r^/)^- 
tiUum. The former receive the salary of the profes- 
sors during their absence. If the absence is nnnvoid- 
able for important reasons, the professor only loses 
half his salary for the time. If absent for a fortnight 
or for a month with a medical certificate he lo^es 
nothing ; beyond that time a quarter of his salary is 
taken fbr the benefit of his substitute. Any profes- 
sor absent without leave or illness is fined two days' 
salary. Prolonged absence is reported to the minis- 
ter, and visited with dismissal or suspension. Pro- 
fessors named by the Director take part in the prac- 
tices and public and private performances. The Di- 
rector chooses the r€pAiieiin from the most distin- 
guished pupils. They have annual salary, and after 
two years of approved conduct may succeed to a va- 
cancy as sub-professor. There is an officer termed 
Superintendent of studies, who is responsible for the 
order of the studies, and for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline in the classes. He registers and makes a 
daily report of the presence or absence of the teach- 
ers or pqpila» and must be present a qnarter-of-an- 
hqnr before and during the time of study. He has 
under him servants who attend to the classes, fill the 
offices of messenger, porten and orohestra men. He 
has also the oare of the instruments. 

The library oont^ins— I. Works on the theory and 
practice of niasie, for the use of the classes , 9. Scores 
and separate parts for the concerts ; 8. Books and 



mnsic for the instruction of the pupils and for refer- 
ence. The advanced pupilii may borrow library 
l)Ooks witli tho |)ermis!iion of the director, the same 
being registered, and for no longer than a month. 

In the month of May the Director commences his 
examination of all the students in the Conservatoire, 
in the presence of the professors in charge of each 
class. Ho oscertnins the progress made in the year, 
and how fiir each pupil has advanced in his educa- 
tion. These examinations, which take place daily, 
last about six weeks. On the result of these exami- 
nations, the Director determines the dismi^tsal of 
those pupils who have done nothing during the year. 
This, however, is rare, for there is a great amount of 
emulation in the school among the students. The 
Director also determines from among the students 
those who shall be admitted to the competitions. The 
Director examines all the pur*ils twice a year, and 
makes a report to the Commission. Each professor 
and teacher makes a report of the pupils in nis class. 

The competitive examinations for prises take place 
annually in the last week in July, and fint week in 
August. After receiving the reports from the pro- 
fessors, the director admits the^^upils for competition, 
and those who are to accompany the solos and con- 
duct the classes. The competitions in harmony and 
solfeggio are conducted with closed doors.^ Those for 
instruments and singing, in public. A jury of five 
or seven members is appointed by the Commission to 
award the prizes, of which the Director is President. 
The prises are given by a majority of votes. In case 
of an equal number of Votes, the Director has a sec- 
ond vote. 

The names of the successful candidates are pub- 
lished in the newspapere. Each candidate plays or 
sings one piece at sight, and one which has been 
previously studied. 

The prizes, of which the value is annually fixed by 
the Commission, consist of scores and works on the 
theory and history of mnsic, collections of music 
for pianoforte, voice and solfeggio ; and to the in- 
strumental pupils bow and wind instruments. The 
prize-holders receive with the prizes a laurel crown 
and a certificate. The accessits receive a palm. The 
distribution of prizes takes place if possible in the 
month after the beginning of the academical year. It 
is followed by a concert in which the pupils who have 
obtained the first prizes are permitted to perform 
solos. 

The pupils who obtain the first prizes for their in- 
strumental performances, tiieir singinir, for their per- 
formance on the organ, or for composition, are ar- 
tists whose education is considered complete, and 
their studies finished. The term nsually required to 
turn out an artist of talent complete, comprising a 
knowledge of composition, is about eight years. 
Each pupil gets about six hours of teaching in a week. 

Concerts are given by the professors and pupils of 
the Conservatoire. The Commission fix the number 
with the Director, who arranges the days and the 
programme, and at the beginning of each academical 
year he publishes in the school a list of the professors 
and pupils who are to take part in the orchestra and 
chorus of the conceru. Tickett for the concerts are 
sold, and the proceeds distributed amongst the most 
distinguished scholars. 

The Town Councils of the Provincial towns are in 

the hnhit of paving the expenses of promising pnpils, 

t.«., of those who obtain the first prizes at Academies 

des Beaux Arts in those towns, in order to enable 

them to follow the classes at Brussels or Li^ge. 

There are annnally two vacations: from Palm Snn- 

day to the first Sunday after Easter, and from the 

15'th of Augnst to the Ist of October. 

In Brussels there are for 

FrnfMsors. Pupils. 

Beading Music 5 85 

Solfeggio Isfemie) '»* 

Bassoon 1 fi 

Flute.... 1 .. 5 

Comet 1 .. 10 

Trombone I .. 7 

French Horn I • • fi 

Trumpet 1 • • 4 

Hautboy 1 •• 9 

Clarinet " 2 .. 6 

Violin.. 5 .. 69 

Violoncello 2 .. 25 

Double Bass 1 4 

R«"ofort« iSfern.'. ( »♦ 

Singing 2 . . 34 

Italian language 1 •• 14 

Organ 1 • • 1 fi 

Declamation 1 • • 20 

Counterpoint I •• 19 

Harmony 1 .. 42 

Practical Harmony 1 19 

Accompaniment. ... k 1 H 



The actual number of pupils in the Academy for 

the present year is 564. 

The Conservatoire is supported as follows : 

Frmscs. 

Subsidy from the State 15,540 

" " Town of Brussels 20,000 

" " Province 4,600 

Fees torn Foreign Students 2,500 

42.540 

Gbkbral ExrsitiBS. 

Tranes. 

Rent 6,200 

Music, &c., and books S,100 

Pianofortes, furniture, and general mainte- 
nance of tho establlshmeut 7,120 

Total 16,420 

ExPVHSKi or TUITIOH. 

Director : 6,000 

Secreury 1.700 

Superintendent of studies 1 .860 

Two inspectors of diuo 2,440 

Accompanyist 740 

Tuner 200 

Porter : 1 80 

Organ blower 150 

28 Professon from 3,000 to 1,170 53,190 

6 Snb-Professors from 950 to 600 4,500 

8 Rdp^titenrs at 370 ) 

2 ditto at 300 > 3,620 

2 ditto at 400 ) 

Total 76,100 

The Director has a private residence in the build- 
ing of the Conservatoire. The rooms fbr conducting 
the teaching of the Conservatoire consist of ten 
class-rooms and a large room in which the organ is 

1>laced. In it also the smaller concerts are given, the 
arger concerts and the competitive examinations 
taking place in the Palais Ducal. 

The building appropriated to the Coosenratotra is 
of ancient character and fbrms a quadrangle, with a 
garden in tiie centre. It was formerly the residence 
of a nobleman, and has been purchased either by the 
Government or the City of Brussels fbr the use of the 
Conservatoire. The arms of the former owners may 
be seen affixed to the building. 



AvBCDOTB bp "Dbb Frbtsghcbtz." a story is 
told by Hector Beriioz, which is as wildly romantic 
as if concocted in the Wolfs Glen at midnight. We 
give it in his own words :— "When Der FretpdiiUz 
was performed in Paris, 1 was young and enthusias- 
tic — oh, enthusiastic ^ mourir, Weber took my heart 
by storm. I bad never heard such music ; it drove 
me out of myeclf— It bewitched— it enthralled me. 
There was then a young medical student in Paris, my 
bosom friend— his name was Eugene Sue. The 
world has since known it. What Weber was to me, 
Weber was to him ; we both venerated, we both idol- 
ised the great Cari. Night after night were we in the 
front row of the gallery. To us it was indeed Para- 
dise. We never missed a representation. But Ustes 
difler, man ami. There was a fellow who came there 
as regularly as we ; hut when we applauded he hissed 
—when we applauded he sneered ! The animal 
hissed and sneered at Carl Von Weber 1 Was it 
supportable ? No ! Throe times did I and Sue fall 
upon him vi et armi$, and three times was he rudely 
ejected from the shrine which he profkned. Eh, bUnl 
matt U tempi marche toujoun. Our first fervor for 
lAer Freysc^fltz abated, but not our friendship. Oiie 
night, years after, Sue came to me ; he was then in 
the Hotel Dieu. 'Guess, my dear friend,* said he, 
•who has died in my ward 1 A man with a strange 
disease of the brain, producing distortion of thesknll.' 
*Eh bien 1 and what then *' 'Why, the man is*— 
*Who V 'The old unbeliever in Der Fr^ftchiiU.' 
Again years passed over, and I had forgotten about 
the matter. Sue was a great novelist. 1 had charge 
of the Grand Opera. I determined to get up Der 
FreyschUtx. The incanution scene was to be spec- 
ially splendid. It was not until tho last moment that 
I found I wanted a skull. Off I sent to my old 
friend Sne. The author had not forgotten the doc- 
tor, and his smalt cabinet of medical cariosities was 
at my ser%ice. 'Take that skull,' he said, 'but for 
beaveu's sake be careful of it 1 Never was there a 
finer specimen of a rare disease.' So off I went with 
the relic of morullty. Carefully did I place it in its 
position, among vampires, and owls, and fiery ser- 
pents, and skeleton horses. It was not nntil the east- 
ing of the seven bullets had commenced that a 
thought flashed upon me. The skull I Gracious 
powers ! it may be— it must he— It is— it is— the skull 
of the man who hissed Der FrejfschiUz 1 I flew around 
to Sue's box. I told him my thought, and he cor- 
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robonted it. Marvellous the conne of retril)ativo 
justice ] We leaned over the cushion, wo eazfCd at 
the mute grinning basin of bone, aud we said, as with 
one Toice, 'This is Der Frei^achiUz ! The music of 
Carl VoD Weber is thundering around you 1 and 
now, skull, hiss— hiss—hiss— if yon can V '^ 



'' L* Afrioaine " in Berlin. 

As regards the cast and execution of the German 
adaptation, there is much to he said for and against, 
contrasting both with those of Paris and London. 
Bat on one point there can be but one opinion, 
namelj, as to the fliije*€n-«oi/ie. There cannot be the 
slighest hesitation in stating, that in artistic concep- 
tion and hnish, the "business " of thejtage is inflnite- 
ly superior to the Italian and English versions. It 
may be said that the managers here had the experi- 
ence of the past to guide them. Not so however. 
It is that an entirely new line has been struck out in 
the action of the story in many portions. Thus, the 
pantomime in the Council Scene, the quadruple by- 
play on the difierent decks of the ship, and the spec- 
tacular arrangements of the Indian March were as 
novel as they were ingenious and animated. Unless 
he had seen " rows " in a French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in constitutional days, a specutor of the lively 
discussion in the Portuguese Council during the con- 
sideration of the plans of the great navigator, Vasoo 
di Gama, might have couclud^ that there was exag- 
geration in the gesture of the artists here ; but the 
effect was admirable of the strong feelings of the 
antagonistic parties, the animated action giving point 
to the magnificent concerted piece which the com- 
poser has carried on in the debate. In the ship scene, 
the nautical details were in the main excellent. No 
doubt when Prussia has a good fleet in the Baltic, 
supernumeraries will be found more aa fait in run- 
ning up and down the yards ; but if the' ** old salts'* 
were not exactly T. P. Cookes, the general business 
was unexceptionable. The two cabins of Ines and 
Don Pedro, the main-deck and the quarter-deck were 
all separately shown, instead of the realiy disgraceful 
jumble at Covent Garden. More than this realisa- 
tion of a ship, was the atmospheric effect of the sun- 
rise in a mist and of the threatening clouds of the 
storm. The m^ee took place in every part of the 
ship, the Indians seeking n>r the Europeans in every 
nook. The alteration in the course of the vessel 
and the sinking, were cleverly contrived. The call 
for Herr Daubner, the mechanist, was a well merited 
compliment to his ingenuity. 

M. Paul Taglioni bad a special OTation for his 
arrangement of the procession which ushers in Selika 
in the fourth act. This scene indeed must be pro- 
nounced to be one of the most splendid spectacular tri- 
umphs ever witnessed on any stage. The entire 
action and dancing difller from those of Paris and 
London. The ballet at Berlin has always been famed. 
The mimes are admirably trained and the bevy of 
coryphe^ and figurantes not to be surpassed any- 
where. The March was a continued series of sur- 
prises to those who had seen the opera elsewhere. 
The opening told, as a large mass of Indians rushed 
in to prostrate themselves before the idol. It would 
break Harris's heart to see the Priestesses, Brahmins, 
Jongleurs, Amazons, Warriors, &c. Such gorgeous 
picturesque costumes ; such endless chances ; such ma- 
nflsuvTCS ! The climax was overwhelmingly impos- 
ing and enchanting, for after the masses had been 
formed in close circles round the Queen, they re- 
treated backwards, extending the circles down to the 
footlightt firom the rear of the stage, amisdt the mas- 
sive strains of the two bands. The opera was stopp- 
ed for some minutes until the ballet-master appeared 
and made his bow at the call of the excited auaience. 

The Scene Painter, Herr Gropius, senr., was not 
forgotten, for he was summoned for his beautiful scene 
of the *' Mancenillier " tree ; and the master-mind in 
the mounting of the work— the Harris of Berlin — 
Herr Hein, the Begisseur, received also at the end of 
the opera a special oTation. 

Tbe Couauctor of the Afrkaine was Herr Dom. 
He fully entitled himself to the distinction of a recall, 
for with the materials at his command, his reading of 
the score was careful and conscientious. As regards 
his " cuts, " it is fortunate he is not within your me- 
tropolitan boundaries to be annihilated by the " con- 
noisseurs and critics," at whose ** suggestions " the 
directors of the English Opera Company f Limited) 
pitched into Costa by implication for the abridgment in 
the Italian adaptation. Herr Dom has in fact pursued 
nearly the same course in pruning as Costa; — that is, 
he takes out bits here and there from a piece ; he sup- 
presses repeats, he excises recitatives, he leaves out 
Items in the middle of a concerted tnorceau. Dom is 
in every way entitled to the elegant epithets which o^e 
of your contemporaries has so freely employed. It 
is not necessary in this missiye to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the modut operandi of a cutting down. 



The simple statement of the fact that the German 
professor has adapted the same system as the Italian 
maestro is left to your editoiial appreciation. Your 
correspondent was certainly astounaed, when already 
in the first a<.*t he found that the tertettino of Incs, 
Don Diei$o and Don Pedro, instead of being omitted 
altogether as in (Italian), was abbreviated, the passage 
of the passionate lament of Ines being actually sup- 
pressed. Herr Dom has fallen foul of the third act 
awfully ; the excisions are of every kind — bars here 
and there, and pieces bodily. After the duo between 
Vasco and Don Diego short work is made of Meyer- 
beer's score. The conductor concludes, like Costa, 
with canonic intervals during the Indlnnic outburst. 

It may be interesting to know the duration of the 
Afrioaine here. Beginning at six sharp, the curtain 
fell at ten minutes to eleven ; but the entr'actet were 
long. The first act was over at eight minutes to 
seven. The second began at eight minutes past seven 
and terminated at a quarter to eight. At three min- 
utes past eight the Ship act was commenced and con- 
eluded at twenty minutes to nine. At nine precisely 
the fourth act began and ended at ten mmutes to ten. 
At ten minutes past ten the fifth act opened and at 
twenty (?) minutes to eleven the curtain fell finally on 
the AJiricaine, The longest wait was between the 
third and fourth acts — ^to remove the ship. Upwards 
of an hour and a half was taken up with delays be- 
tween the acts. In justice to the audience of Satur- 
day be it recorded that not a person moye<l before the 
opera was ended, and when the bust of Meyerbeer 
was crowned by Lucca, during which ceremonial the 
orchestra plaved the '* Morceau d' Unisson," every- 
body in the liouse, from the monarch downwards, 
stood up. 

The cast of the opera was as follows : — 

Sdika Pauline Lucca. 

ines Mad. Harriers Wippera. 

Anna Fraulein Rets. 

Von Pedro Herr Salomon. 

Don Diego Herr Krause. 

ZMm Alvar Herr Krager. 

The Grand Inquieitor . .Hen Bost. 

The Grand Brahmah,MtrT Fricke. 

Ndueko Herr Bets. 

Vutco di Gama Herr Wachtel. 

The curious in casts can compare the above with 
Mdme. Saxe, Mdlle. Battu, MM. Beval, Castelmary, 
Warot, Faure, Portehaut, Obin and Naudin (Parifl) ; 
Wachtel, Attri, Cappuni, Lucchesi, Graziani, Herr 
Schmidt, Tagliafico, Fioretti, and Lucca (Italians at 
Royal lulian Opera) ; H. Corri, Dussek, Lyall, A. 
(>>ok, Laurence, Patey, C. Adams, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mdme. Sherrington, Mrs. A. Cook (English at 
Royal English Opera). 

The general character of the execution here lacks 
animation. The German conductors like to take 
their time in everything. They are exact and not 
impulsive — ^finished but not elegant. Even the Mor- 
cenu d' Unitaon was dragged inordinately; but it 
did not fail to rouse the house, and the encore was 
inevitable. The choras has been welt trained, and 
the yoicos are good — those of the women in the ship 
scene coming out charmingly. The orchestra has not 
only the disadvantage of being numerically weak in 
the strings, but these are not balanced against the 
ordinary complement of wood, brass and percussion. 
The platform, however, is in a deep hole. Thirty- 
five stringed instraments against Costa's sixty-four 
S>od men and trae are formidable odds against 
eriin. 

The principal vocalists (Lucca. WIppem, and 
Wachtel excepted) are not up to the mark. The 
best, next to the three cited is Herr Bets, the Nelusko, 
who has a fine voice, which he scarcely knows how 
to turn to the best account, but is no actor. The 
effect produced by the chief singers on the house may 
be best understood by citing the recalls. In the first 
act. Harriers Wippera, after the romance ; and Wach- 
tel (enthusiastically), after ths finale. In the second, 
Lucca after the Berceuse, Bets after the air, Lucca 
and Wachtel after the duet, all the artists after the 
Septuor finale; then Lucca, Wachtel, Wippem, and 
Betz, and finally Lucca and Wachtel. In the third 
act, the machinist had an ovation, as also Herr Betz. 
In the fourth act, Nelusko was recalled after the ada- 
gio in which he resigns Selika ; Wachtel after the 
cavatina ; Lucca and Wachtel twice during the duet ; 
and Lucca and Wachtel three separate times after 
the fall of the curuin. In the last act, the two so- 
pranos had a salutation for their high A's in the duet ; 
the Morcrau (T Uniseon was rapturously redemanded ; 
and.Lucca, after a series of ovations in the final scene, 
hadthe crowning glory of the night. It should be no- 
ticed that the applause was confined to no particular 
l>art of the house. It came from royalty, rank and 
fashion, as well as from the stalls and upper region ; 
there was no more earnest applauder during the night 
than the King of Prassia. Lucca has carried away the 
honors. She has gained immensely in declamatory 



power, and singing in her own lanjrnage afforded her 
an advantage of which she moat skilfully availed her- 
self. She is indeed a Selika, full of charm, quite equal 
to the roost pathetic portions of the music. The Wach- 
tel of Vienna and or Berlin in German is a very diff- 
erent person from the Wachtel of London in Italian. 
He has certainly improved greatly in Vasco, and made 
a greater impression in the love duet than with the 
two high C's with which he favored the Berlinese. 
(Be has a son at Vienna, 30 years of age, who is said 
to have even a finer yoice than his father.) 



Paris. 

The Orehutra*e correspondent (Jan. 2) gives the 
following rAum€ot the past operatic year, premising 
that it is not all comprised in the one name{"L'J/h'- 
caine" He begins with the Grand Opera : 

The year opened at this theatre with the contin- 
ued success of **Roland ;" and with the exception of 
one or two performances of "La MuMe" which 
served for the rentrSe of Mdlle. Marie Battn, and an 
occasional night with '*Guillaume 7aU," nothing of 
any importance took place until the 26th April, 1865, 
when Meyerbeer's posthumous work, L'A/ricaine, 
was given for the first time. A bare mention of the 
fact will suffice here, for enough has already been said 
in these columns and elsewhere of this immense pro- 
duction. The only other noyelty wss Le Roi d'Yve- 
tot** a ballet pantomime in one act, by MM. de Mas- 
sa and Petipa, music by M. Th^dore Lebarre ; toul 
six acts. The new comers are these : a contralto, 
Mdlle. Bloch, who made her d^but in the part of 
Azucena {**Le Tromire"); M. Delabranche, an as- 
piring tenorino, who sang Manrico in the same op- 
era ; and Mdlle. Maudnit, a yery fair and dramatic 
Alice (Robert le DiahU). The three novices were 
well received, but I fear there is neither a Stolts, a 
Falcon, nor a Duproz to be found among them. Dif- 
flcuUies arose between the management and the 
members of the chorus on one hand and the orehes- 
tra on the otiier. The former were sncoessftil and 
obtained an increase of salary ; the last, notwith- 
standing a very well written and moderate request, 
were sent rather roughly about their business with an 
indmation from a high authority that if they didn't 
like it they might— do the other thing, which I sup- 
pose means keeping quiet, for that's what they are 
doing at present. 

The firat new eyent of the year at .the Op^ Com- 
ique was the production of **Le Saphir** (blue), mii> 
sic by M. Felicien David, libretto founded on "All's 
Well that Ends Well," arranged by MM. M^nr Ra- 
dot and De Leuven. The other new work is M. Ba- 
sin's " Vogage en Chine" an account of which I sent 
you a few days ago, making six acts of entire novel- 
ty, to which add seven for important reprites of operas 
which have not been eiyen for yeara, *' Marie" ( Har- 
old), **1>8 Porcherons" (Grisar),and "Lee Deux Cha$- 
seurs et la Laitihre" (Duni). The stock attractions 
have been "LePr^aux Ciercs" (Harold), "Lee Moua- 
quHaires de la Rrine** (HaMvv), *'La Dame Blanche** 
(Boicldieu^, &c. Mdme. Ca6el made her rentr€e on 
the 23rd Diec., in Auber's "Amhaesadnce" and among 
the d^bmanis I notice the names of MdUes. Rose, 
Gontier, Flory, Cadet, Seveste ; MM. Falchieri,Leroy, 
Melchissedec, &iC. 

The Lyrique began the year with "Mireille** In 
three octs ; this opera bad a long run, and "fbtcst" 
also received its usual share of favor. "A'Aventu- 
rier" by M. de St. Georges, music by the Prince 
Poniatowski, was unfortunate, and died youuK (26th 
Jan.) Next came "£a Flitte fncAant^e" (Mozart's 
2auberfidte)f an immense success, which ran right 
through the season, was the opening piece after the 
recess, and withdrawn but a fow days back, to make 
way for two novelties, to be mentioned in their tura. 
Verdi's "A/ac6c<A" (May 21st) came like a shadow 
and so departed. From one-act operas, "Lee Me- 
moiree de Fanchette^* hy the Comte Oabrielli ; M. de 
Hartog's "Manage de Dom Lope" (a dead failure), 
"LeRio Cktndanie" (Diss de la Pena). and Mendels- 
sohn's charming '*Retovr" {"Son and Stranger**), 
were also performed, and the house was closed on 
June the 1st. and re-opened on Sept. 1st. Shortly 
after M. Ch^rouvrier's "Rio dee Minn" was given, 
bnt without success. Violetta ("La Traviata**') with 
the charming Mdlle. Nillsen, "RigoleUo," "La Flvte," 
etc., *'Z>»ii PaequaU" (for the d^ot of M. Bosqnin), 
were the stock works until the end of December, 
when "MiMtta" (Flotow) and M. Bartho's "Fiande 
de Ahjdoe" were produced with great success: Mdlle. 
Nillsen and Mdme. Carvalho taking the principal so* 
prano parts. This gives a toul of eleven opens, 
containing twenty-five acts, and produced (accounts 
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bcin^t taken of the two months' va<,*ation) at the rate 
of rather more than an opera per month. Trh hifn^ 
M. Carvalho. We have only to rememher that M. 
Bajcier is director of the Itariens, to he sure that Che 
troupe of the Salle Ventadoor has not been idle. In 
January ire had the d^but of M. Verf^er as f)on Car- 
lot in "Emani." Success. Same month "La Cen^ 
rmtola" for Mdme. Talvo Bedopii, ^mi n*a fkit que 

Sister. In February "fxi Sonnambtda" with LaPatti, 
rignoli and Agnesi, drew p^ood houses. An action 
brought against the management by Mdme. Veuve 
ScrilM, claiming a right to prevent the performance, 
was arranged h Camiahie, **Ija Duchessa di San Giidi- 
ano" by M. Graffigna, founded on Veronica Cibo, a 
blood-thirsty production b^ Guerazzi, was nnsuocess- 
fal, and was played three times only. On April 1 1th 
we had " Oritpino e la Comare" by the brothers Ricci. 
This eennino opera bnffb, interpreted by such artists 
as a Vitali, Zucchini, Agnesi and Morcnriali, was 
the great succem of the season, which ended on the 
4th of May. The same opera served for the inaugu- 
ration of the term 1865-66, and was followed by **Lu- 
crexia Borpia" for the rentr^e of Fraschini, and the 
d^butt of Mdlle. Grossi, a capital contralto, who was 
well reoeired, and has since advanced in favor by her 
excellent performance of Axueena {"11 7Vtwator«"), 
PieroUo {"Linda"), and Maddalena ("Rigoietto"). 
Cagnoni's "Don Bueefalo'* was given on November 
9th, and was a great triumph for JS^cchini.^' 
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Bbrlik. a correspondent of the Spnngfidd Re- 
publican writes as follows of Liebig's popular sym* 
phony concerts . 

"Berlin is preeminently a city for seeing the inside 
rather than the ouuide of objects ; it is the home of 
institutions rather than of splendid architecture. 
One of these institutions is Liebig's sympliony 
concerts. These are very popular with Americans 
in Berlin, and, in truth, with the best elements of 
German society here. They are given in large halls 
in every anarter of the city, as Berlin is now grown 
so huge tnat people cnn hardly think of travelling 
two or three miles to attend a concert. So Liebig 
and bis band appear on Monday night in one ball, on 
Tuesday in another, and Wednesday in still another, 
and BO on. The main feature of interest is the fact 
that classical music, the great symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, the great overtures of Mozart and Schumann, 
are given, and are decidedly liked ; nay, I dare go 
further and say, enjoyed. 'These concerts are not 
dress affairs, mere fashionable gatherings for the pur- 
pose of showing ofT magnificent toilettes ; they are 
gatherings of gentlemen and ladies in the simple af- 
ternoon dress, who come together for the one acknowl- 
edged object of hearing an excellent band play 
classical music. The price of admission is the ridic- 
ulously low sam of seven cenu and a half. The 
people all take their places, in the universal German 
fashion, around little square tables, and can order 
beer, coflPec, or a hearty supper, if they like. There 
is not the slightest obligation to do so, and the Amer- 
icans seldom or ever do. But a German cannot en- 
joy fine scenery, flne music, or anything fine in nature 
or art without it I)e over beer, at least, and as many 
other good things, such as fried meat and potatoes, 
coffee, bread and cheese, ham and the like, as his 
purse can hear. This is one of the most whimsical 
phases of the German character; and the nation con- 
sequently assumes the appearance of a race of per- 
petual eaters, drinkers and smokers. At every rail- 
way station, where a three minutes' stay is made, 
there is a frantic rush for beer and sausages ; at the 
concert there is no getting on without beer ; between 
the acts at the theatre there are unceasing cries for 
beer. They do not go quite so far as to put beer ta- 
bles in the churches, but in the halls where the free- 
thinkers of the Renan, or as we should say, of the 
Theodore Parker school, meet on the Sunday, beer 
drinking is as common as in the concert room. 

But I have wandered a little from (rood Herr Lieb- 
ig and his concerts. I say good Herr Liehig, for 
although his name pronounced in the English fashion 
has rather a wicked sound, yet his life has been a 
missionary one, in a pure and high sense of the word. 
Twenty-four years ago he formed the conception and 
began to act upon it, that in a great city like Berlin, 
and with the aid of a well-trained band of musicians, 
it would be possible to educate a public wbich should 
enjoy the highest music ; a public which should not 
praise Beethoven, and hear him, notwithstanding, 
with ennui, but a public composed of the schol- 
arly, professional and fashionable world, which should 
take great delight in the highest works of genins. I 
wish Mendelssohn could have lived to see the happy 
falAlment of Liebig's plan. His concerts are 
thronged, and though the price is so small, they re- 
munerate him and his band, althoofrh tlicy can never 
make him a rich man. So while the current of the 



fashionable world sets towards the opera, Liebig draws 
around him and educates the real culture of Berlin, 
and I know not a place where one sits down with so 
true a sense of comfort, and of feeling that he is in 
the most appreciative of society, as in one of his con- 
certs. I was at one two evenings ago. The pro- 
gramme embraced Beethoven's Heroic Symphony, 
and one by Haydn, an overture b^ Schumann, and 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's 
Dream . A classical programme, yet thoroughly en- 
joyed. The audience is impatient of the slightest 
disturbance, and woe betide the unlucky man who 
moves his chair, os moves his foot, or has the indis- 
cretion to congh aloud. A score of hisses instantly 
silences him. The waiters walk around on tiptoe, 
catching ordera given in the faintest whispers. Be- 
tween the pieces there is talk and laughter and cheer, 
but the first movement of Liebig's baton hushes all 
to silence. Above the heads of the audience the thin 
smoke clouds gather, increasing in density as the eve- 
ning advances. Fainter and fainter grow the forms 
of Liebig and his coadjutors, and when ten o'clock 
comes, the audience is hid from its own^ view by the 
massive grey canopy which rests upon it But the 
men enjoy it, and tfie ladies are used to it, and the 




concerts, smoke included, are one of the nicest insti- 
tutions of Beriin. Pawurob." 

Fix>RBifCE. — A correspondent of the Orehettra 
writes: 

We are full of chamlwr music. The Guidi party, 
with Becker to lead, afVer giving ten matindes, an- 
nounce four soirees. The Sbolce party, after their 
first series of six evening quartet concerts, announce 
a second. Benefit concerts are given by Mdlle. Fan- 
ny Jervis, an English pianist of Italian descent on 
her mother's side, ana a very talented performer ; 
Perelli. a first-rate pianist, also eives his grand con- 
cert. Two orehestral concerts have lately been given 
in aid of funds to erect a monument to the illustrious 
composer Cheruhini, a native of this city. Bazzini 
gives three morning chamber concerts of modem mu- 
sic. A sestet by Brahms was not very successful. A 
prize quartet by Baszini was much liked, and 
pleased me much. In this composition there is less 
pretension and more effect ; in the labored sestet of 
Brahms there is a total absence of genius— in short, 
a brilliont poverty of ideas. La Patti has left us, 
and nothing tempts one to go and hear operas which 
I have witnessed in Paris and London far better per- 
formed. 

Mdme. Grisl and her family have left the Villa Sal- 
viati, and are by this time in'London to meet Mario, 
from Madrid. Pin«uti is progressing with his opera, 
on a subject taken from Shakespeare's plays. There 
is a subscription going on here to erect a monument 
at Amzo to the inventor of the nomenclature of the 
gamnt — Gnido d'Arezzo. Several distinguished 
names are in the list of contributon, headed^ by the 
great master of the gamut himself— -Bossini. 

LoNDOV. — The six preliminary rehearsals of the 
Concordia (new society for the performance of neg- 
lected old master-works) have passed oflf with Alat 
the Society steadily gaining in numbers. The Or- 
chtKtra says : 

Many admirable works have been already resusci- 
tated, and although the "Seasons," introduced for 
the sake of visitors who could not be expected to feel 
interested in the drill required by less known compo- 
sitions, can scarcely be called an "unfamiliar master- 
piece" upon the whole, even at the outset enough has 
been done to prove that the society is thoroughly true 
to its principles. Amongst the works proposed for 
the serious business to come, are Mozart's Mass (No. 
13) in E flat, Haydn's "Tempest," Graun's "Te 
Deum" and a Mass by Schumann. We may add 
that the organization of the society is now complete, 
a change having been made in the case of Dr. Flow- 
era, who lias accepted the post of Curator of Scores, 
his successor as organist being Mr. Alfred Garden, 
who appeara to be eminently qualified for that impor- 
tant duty. 

ViENKA.— Herr von Kochel, the well-known wri- 
ter on muKical subjects, lately delivered a most inter- 
esting lecture on the state of music, and the patron- 
age bestowed on it by the rnlera of Austria ever since 
the fifteenth century. The lecture may be termed an 
illustrated lecture, seeing that Herr von Kochel ex- 
hibited portraits of most of the sovereigns and cele- 
brated artists he mentioned in it. 

CoBURo.— According to a letter from the Abb< 
Liszt there will be a grand performance of his "Dante 



Symphony" on the occasion of the opening at Rome, 
some time this month, of the Dante Picture Gallery, 
which contains twenty-seven colossal pictures, repre- 
senting the principal events in the Divina Commedia. 
There is a probability, also, that the Abbd will at- 
tend the next meeting of composera in this town. 

MuHiCH.— In conformity with the last wishes of 
her deceased husband, Man. Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
has accepted a poet as teacher of singing in the Con- 
servatory here. 

Bbrltw.— The Sing-Academie at ita fint concert 
^his winter performed Sebastian Bach's great Mass in 
B minor. The singcra are said to have brought oat 
all the beautiea of this sublime conception. We can 
readily believe it after bearing them, five yean ago 
execute perfectly a sixteen-part Mass, by their con' 
ductor, Grell, all without accompaniment, a eapeUa^ 
full of elaborate counterpoint, of course, and two 
hours long 1 — Herr Ehrlich, who, sinee von Bfilow's 
secession, has been pronounced the best pianist in 
Berlin, has commenced a series of concerts. He "lit- 
erally carried away his audience in a Suite by Han- 
del, and played with unprecedented brio a Caprice 
by Alkan, a composition much esteemed here by all 
musicians ; besides interpreting like a great musician. 
as he 18, the Sonatas of Beethoven in C minor and 
in C-sharp minor." 

Lbipzio. — At the tenth Gewandhaus Concert M. 
Gonvy conducted in person the performance of a new 
Symphony of bis own. According to the Gazette 
Muaicale, of Paris, the Allegro and Minnet, distin- 
guished by much verve of rhythm and elaborate hai^ 
mony, were much applauded. — Max Bmch's opera 
Loreley, was performed for the fint time at the town 
theatre, with disputed success. "The verses of the 
poem (by Emanuel Geibel) are often very beautiful, 
hut the action is barren. As for the score of Bruch, 
it contains parU which are very remarkable, and the 
orchestration shows a master hand ; bat the almost 
complete absence of melodic inspiration will always 
be opposed to the real success of the work." We 
have seen, however, that Mdlle. Tio^ens, the fbre- 
most London prima donna, fell in love with this woric 
during her recent visit to Germany, and means to 
have it brought out in London. 
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Nbw York,Jak. 29. — ^We have seldom enjoyed the 
pleasure of recording so many genuine concerts, as 
have taken place here within the short period of three 
weeks ,* six, of decidedly artistic value. New York 
has been favored (1) with more than twice that num- 
ber of others this month ; but your correspondent 
claims a dispensation from the reporting thereof. 
Fint in order as to date, we find the programme of 
an organ concert, given by Mr. S. Warrbk. Mr. 
Warren is yet a young man, a pupil of Haupt in 
Berlin ; he mastera his instrument with ease, certain, 
ty, and taste ; his facility in the use of the pedals is 
remarkable. That Mr. Warren aims at the highest, 
his programme (containing a Toccata, a Sonata, and 
a Fugue by Bach, things by Mendelssohn, Thiele, 
&c.) successfully proves. He has selected New York 
as his place of residence, and will be an acquisition to 
the city, for the right kind of oipin playing and or- 
gan music is rarely heard here. We *hope to have 
another speedy opportunity of hearing Mr. Warren. 

Here is the programme of the fint soir^ of Cham- 
ber Music, which took place in Dodworth's Hall, on 

the 10th of January : 

Quartat. Strinar, O, No. 1 MosKrt. 

Trio, PlADO, D, Op. 70. No. I Beethoven. 

Sextet. StriDK, B flat. Op. 18 Bnthme. 

1. Allegro ma dob troppo. 2. Andante, ma moderato. 
8. fleheno, AUegro molto. 4. Rondo, Poeo Allegretto 

egradoeo. 

Exeentaote : William Heeon. PUno ; Theo. Thomas, 
Violin ; 8. Monenthal, do ; O Mateka, Ylola ; J. Heai, 
do ; F. Bergner, Yloloncello ; H. Mollenhanarf do. 

Of coune the great mastera Moiart and Beethoven 
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delighted as as orer, with their noble works. The 
noYelty, a Sextet bj Brthms, is a work that possesses 
its good foatares, together with many defects. While 
it has some fine thoughts, sach as the charming 
theme with which it commences, we find others that 
are nothing more than trivial, far-fetched. Brahms 
nerer appears true to himself; it seems to as that he 
willingly avoids what is individual in his own talent, 
in order to appear original. We seldom enjoy a pnre, 
unalloyed pleasure while listening to his works, on 
account of this untrnthfulness, which will suggest it- 
self tons. 

The fourth Symphony Soirde of Thxodorb 
Thokas took place in Irving Hall on the 13th Jan- 
nary. Here is the interesting programme : 

Symphony, G, Op. 80 Baitciel. 

1. Allegro onagloo. 2. Aodsnto con moto. 8. Monuctto. 

4. Allegro Holto. 

Setnaaad Aria, "Ah! pcrfldo," Beethoven. 

Mme. Parepa. 

Vlutuki, F Minor, Op. 49 Chopin. 

Mr. Ottl Wolftohn. 

Yollnlted 

Llederknms Society . Condaetor, Aj^eol Paner . 

Ovwtnre, "Melnelne," Op. 82 Mendelssohn, 

Arte, *'If goUdesa bloed,^' (Susanna) Handel. 

Mme. Parepa. 
Vlutasla, Op. 80, for Piano, Choma and Orehcetra, 

Beethovm. 

Bargiel's Symphony is, in many respects, a meri- 
torious work, especially whon we remember that it is 
his first in this difficult form. The composer, how- 
ever, does not often step forward in his own individ- 
uality; his invention of themes is not always 
the happiest, and in the working out of his 
motives he is sometimes tiresome. Yet there are 
points in the work that command us to respect the 
talented young composer, such as the Minuet with 
its fine Trio, and much in the first movement The 
Andante is only spoiled by its too uniform and long 
spun out close, but the last movement is the weakest 
of all. However, Bargiel has here opened a path to 
his future instrumental compositions. 

We cannot remember to have heard Madame Pa- 
repa sing more finely than in this concert ; the rest of 
a few days seemed to have removed the traces of fa- 
tigue, so apparent in her voice when singing the pre- 
ceding weeks at the Academy of Music. In Beetho- 
ven's great aria, she displayed her uncommon com- 
pass and power to the highest advantage, in spite of 
the great demand this fatiguing (for ordinary singers) 
work makes upon the vocal organs. These qnalities 
and her fine steady tone, were also fully appreciated 
in Handel's dramatic air from "Susanna." When 
Madame Parepa sings genuine music, she gives ns 
the thoughts of the great masters presented in a large 
cartoon, as it were ; then we find breadth of concep- 
tion, continuity of power, great bravura ; the lady 
only needs a finer finish in detail, and the breath of 
poetic passion, which is not, alas 1 to be acquired, to 
be a really great singer in the highest sense of the 
word. Mr. Wolftohn again proved himself the tal- 
ented and progressive artist ; he added much to the 
enjoyment of the evening, especially in the pianoforte 
part of Beethoven's lovely and interesting Fantasie. 
The concert was altogether one of the finest that we 
have had here for a long time, and we hope it will not 
be the last, of so entirely satisfactory a nature, which 
we may enjoy in the course of Mr. Thomas's soir^. 

The second soir^ of Chamber Music took place on 
the 24th. There were three pieces. Spobr's Sextet 

iin C, op. 140) a very fine work, was played by 
lessrs. Thomas, Mobrnthal, Matzka, Bbbonbr, 
with the assistance of Messrs. J. Hbsb and H. Mol- 
LBKHAnBR. The second movement, Larghetto, is re- 
markably beautiful. Schumann's Trio (G minor, op. 
110) was excellently played by Mason, Thomas 
and Bbsohbr. The great Beethoven Quartet (£ 
flat, op. 74), was well interpreted also. 

Madame Fankt Raymond Bitter gave a con- 
cert in Dodworth's Hall on the evening of the 2drd 
of January. The following programme was per- 
formed : 

1. Seoond Trl»— For Pianoforte, TloUn and Cello. Op. 80 

Sonnmann. 
Messrs. Mills, Thomas and Bergner. 

2. a) Aria. *>0 del mio doloe Ardor," from "Paris and 

Helen" GIuoIe. 

b) Arietta. **Laseia eh*lo planga," from "Binaldo.'* 

Handel. 
Madame Fanny Baymond RICter. 



8. a) Bereense. \ Ohonin 

h)llnde. ) unopm. 

Mr. 8. B. Mills. 
4. Sonata. (**Krentier") for Piano and Tloltn. Op. 47. 

Beethoven. 
Messrs. Hills and Thomas. 

6. a) Invooatlon Lisit. 

b) '*8choeneWlegemelner Leiden," from the LUtttr' 

kreis. Op, 24 Schumann. 

Madame Fanny Baymond Bitter. 

6. Yariatlons— Piano et Yioloncelle. Op. 17. .Mendelssohn. 

Mcsem. Mills and Benmer. 

7. Irish Melodies— "Love's Yonng Dream," and **The 

' Minstrel Boy," armnged with aeoompanlment for 

Piano, Yioiin and YloloneoUo Beethoven. 

Madame Bitter, Messrs. Mosenthal, Thomas and Bergner. 

In Glnck's beautiful aria, as well as in Handel's 
lovelylittlearietta, Mme. Raymond Bitter gave evi- 
dence of a rich and powerful voice, and warm poetic 
feeling. The Goethe-Lisztian invocation, **Derdu von 
dem Bimmel bist," as well as Schumann's great drama- 
tic song, were very effective, and well suited to the 
songstress's impassioned style of singing. The 
charming accompanied Irish melodies made us wish 
to hear more such arrangements by the old Lion, 
who, it is known, delighted in them, and worked 
them over and over again, so much had he fallen in 
love with his task. Nearly all these vocal selections 
were introduced for the first time to the public here. 

Schumann's fine Trio in P was worthily executed, 
and in the '*Krentzer Sonata" Mills and Thomas 
played most admirably. Mendelssohn's Variations 
were also finely played. Mills displayed on this oc- 
casion not only his wonderful techn\pal power and 
fine tonch, but also the most intelligent and artistic 
conception. This was altogether a most delightfully 
arranged and in every way successful concert. 

The Fhxlhabmohio Socibtt gave ns this pro- 
gramme at their third concert, in the Academy o 

Music, on the 27th. 

Symphony, No. 1. In D, (first time) Moiart. 

Adasio. Allegro. Andante. Finale Presto. 

Oapriodo Brillante, in B minor, Op. 82 Mendelssohn. 

Piano Solo— with Orchestral aeoompanlment. 
' Mr. James M. WehU. 

Ovwtnre— ^^Melnsine" Mendelssohn. 

Grand Fantasia on Gonnod's "Faust" J.M. Wehli. 

Mr. James M. Wehll. 
Fantastle Symphony, "An Episode in the lift of an 

Artist" (first ttme) Berlios. 

1. Largo. 2. Allegro non troppo. 8. Adagio. 

4. Allegro non troppo. 

Oondnotor CJarlBergmann. 

Mosart's fresh, and throughout euphonious Sym- 
phony does not consist of four movements, as the 
programme here says, but only of three ; the first, 
Adagio, is not an independent movement, but only 
an introduction. Berlioa's fantastic Symphony is a 
highly interesting work, abounding in fine melodic 
and harmonic passages, and most genially instru- 
mented. We were sorry that the fifth part was not 
also performed. This difficult work, the programme 
of which, by the composer, (See note below), suffi- 
ciently explains its plan, was, on tbe whole, well 
performed. The pianist Wehli was, as you perceive, 
the soloist of the evening. 

Lancblot. 

Non. Berlloi^s Composition, "An Episode In the life of an 
Artist,** consists. In Its complete form, of a Fantastic Sym- 
phony for Orchestra, and a Lyric Monodrama, entitled **Le> 
Uo," which latter is preceded by the former. 

In oase of the sepeirate performance of tbe Fantastic Sym- 
phony by an Orchestra, which the author approres, a portion 
only of the five pieces, of which the Symphony consists, can 
be selected ascircnmstancesmaT require. In the concert of 
this evening the first four numbers only will be performed, 
No. 6 (Dream of a Walpurglsnlght) being omitted. 

This latter No. Is only of particular eflbct, and especially 
required when Immediately followed by the Monodrama ; this 
not being the case, the ''March to Execution'* (No. 4) ftimlsh- 
es a more appropriate conclusion to the Symphony. 

A young musician, morbidiv sensitlTc, and possessing an 
ardent imagination, seeks to poison himself with opium in a 
moment of despairing lore. But tbe narcotic. Instead of end- 
ing his life, plunges him In a hecTy sleep attended by tbe 
most singular tIsIoos, during which his diseased brdn trans- 
forms feelings, sentiments and recollections into musical 
images and ideas. The beloved one seems to baTO become a 
melody and a fixed Idea, which he hears and finds again every- 
where. 

1st Part. Bererles, Passions. At first he recalls (hat sick- 
ness of the soul, that Tague passion, that causeless Joy and 
melancholy, which he felt before he saw her whom be loves; 
and then the Toteaolc love with which she inspires him. Its 
delirious anguish, its Jealous fury, Its tenderness, its religious 
consolations. 

SndPart. A Ball. He again enconnterv the beloved one, 
at a ball, amid the tumult of a brilliant festlTal. 

8rd Part. In the Country. On a summer evening, he 
hears two shepherds singing the Banadesraches ; this pastoral 
duo, the time, the place, the light rustling of leaTes softly a^- 
tated by the wind, the hope he has lately begun to entertain, 
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everything combines to soothe his heart into a state of unusual 
tranquillity, and to give a more cheerlVil coloring to his fan- 
cies : but Mt appears afain, his heart contracts, sorrowful 
presentiments agitate It— ah, if ahe should deceive him !— One 
of the shepherds again commenoes his simple song, but the 
other does not answer. The sun sink»~-a distant roll of thun- 
der— solitude— silence. 

4th Part. The March to Execution. He dreams that he 
has killed the woman that he loves, thae he is condemned 
to death, and conducted to the place of execution. The pro- 
cession advances to the sound of a march Uiat Is now sombre 
and fierce, then brilliant yet solemn, and In which the dull 
noise of heavy footsteps succeeds, without any transition, to 
the most noisy shouts. At the end thtjixed idea re-appears 
for a moment, like a last thought of love— interrupted by the 
fotal stroke. 



Bkxdobton, N. J., Jaw. 20. — Music ifc America 
owes a great deal to the large body of respectable 
German artists who have settled among us as teach- 
ers and instrumental performers. Wherever they 
come they bring a certain amount of good music in 
their wake, for they are resolute and unyielding in 
presenting the works of good composers to their au- 
diences and pupils. We were struck with this fact 
the other evening, after being present at an excellent 
concert given in this place by Professor Aothb, a 
Berlin artist, formerly of Bethlehem, Pa., who set- 
tled in Bridgeton this antumn. The programme was 

as follows : 

1. Premier Trio. Tlolin, Violoncello and Piano. Belssiger. 

2. Lucia dl Lammermoor. Piano Solo -Prudent. 

8. Introdudone et alia Polacca. ViolonoeUo and Piano. 

Chopin. 
4. *'In die Feme.'' Song with Violin and Piano ao. 

KalUwoda. 
6, Duo, for Piano, Sor lu ILigutnotM Wolff. 

6. Trio. Violin, Violoncello and Piano Belssiger. 

7. ^'Thoughts of Home." Song. . .* Gumbert. 

8. "Hlrtenlied." Shepherd's Song. VioUnSolo....DaTid. 

9. Cayatlne, from Norma Bellini. 

10. Slafonia, No. 2, Dao for Piano BeethoTen. 

A resident of the town rather discouragingly asked 
Mr. Agthe a day or so before the concert, if he ex- 
pected much of an audience ; "for," said he, "the 
people do not comprehend such music.'' "Then they 
must be educated up to the comprehension," was Mr. 
Agthe's brave reply. But "the people" showed an 
understanding and appreciation for which they had 
not received credit. The hall was well filled, and, 
with the exception of some persons who were as de- 
ficient in taste and breeding as information, the audi- 
ence listened to the music with respect, and many 
times displayed a surprising degree of intelligent 
pleasure. 

The Reissiger Trios were played with fidelity and 
smoothness ; a little coldly to be sure, which last 
arose from the want of intelligent sympathy on the 
part of the audience ; but the executants were in ear- 
nest, and thus commanded the attention of the unin- 
formed. The Prudent piano solo, and the accompa- 
niment to the Chopin Polacca, indeed all Professor 
Paling's work during the evening, was creditably 
performed. Messrs. Agthe and Paling belong to 
the Clementi school of pianists. 

Mr. Agthe's Violoncello part of the Chopin Polac- 
ca was very interesting. The YiolonceUo is his in- 
stmment, although he is also an able executant on the 
Piano, and is likewise a conscientious and excellent 
teacher. *He accompanied Mr. Paling in the two 
four-hand pieces, — the Wolff Huguenots duo, and the 
2nd Symphony of Beethoven, — and his clear touch, 
good time, and smooth fingering must have been of 
service to his pupils, many of whom were present. 

Mr. Hbman Allen, of Philadelphia, was the vio- 
linist of the evening, and played the ^'Hirtenlied" of 
David as well as a damp evening and a poor hall 
would allow him to do ; bnt those of ns who have 
beard this fine artist nnder more favorable circum- 
stances, knew ho^ to sympathize with his dissatis- 
faction, and appreciate his clever execution. 

The hall in which the concert was held, is as poor 
an audience room as can possibly be found, for the 
echo of every rude whisper, ill-bred giggle, and mis- 
placed witticism can be heard as plainly as the per- 
formances on the platform . Madame Dressier, the 
vocalist of the concert, must have felt this painfolly. 
This lady sang "In die Feme,** of Kalliwoda most 
agreeably, and was encored in "Thoughts of Home." 
Her voice is clear and pure, and the management of 
it showed a good style and much enlture. This was 
shown in the Allegro of "Casta Diva" which she ex- 
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ecoted in a smooth and flnished mannor. Bat at 
timet a silly titter of some iicnorant persons present 
coald be heard after a well executed cadensa, which 
must have caused no little annoyance to this aj^reea- 
ble singer. In a better constructed hall the indeco- 
rous conduct of such unfortunate persons would not 
wound the feelings of a respecUble artist.or offend the 
ear* of the better instructed portion of the audience. 
The concert on the whole was a success, and we 
sincerely hope Professor A^he roav be induced to 
continue his good work. If he will We the courage 
to give two or three more such musical entertainments 
we are sure he will be well repaid for his labor ; not 
financially, we fear, but as an artist he will feel the 
satisfaction of doing good service in the cause of that 
Art which he and all of us love so dearly. 

A. H. M. B. 
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BOSTON. FEB. 3. 1866. 

Conoerti. 

Second Symphony Concert. The violent 
snow storm which raged with all its fury up to 
the hour of the concert on Thursday afternoon, 
Jan. 25th, did not deter the great majority of the 
subscribers, and many other music-lovers. In- 
deed the Music Hall was better filled than at the 
first concert, — a signal proof of the genuine en- 
thusiasm which these feasts of nothing but pure 
music have awakened. There was the same tone 
of refinement, the same sympathetic feeling, the 
same still, attentive listening, and the same mur- 
mur of true satisfaction, in the company. It was 
an atmosphere of Art, and each one felt that it 
was good to be there. The programme was as 
follows : 

1 Orerttin to **CorioUDiiii," Bcethovm. 

5 PiuiofDrt* OoDMrto, in ■ flat (Op. T2). B«ethovMi. 

OttoDreMl. 
8 Doubto Chorus. Ito MaIo YoIom, troax " AnClgoo*.'* 

iModolisohn. 
(From Um OrMk oTSophoolM). 
Btropho I. 

Vilr tanato's Ugh-bom wn— 

Tlioa inaoj-iiUB«4 ooo, 

Thou who cftllett thy Ikthtr tho thnndntr Jovo, 

ObjMt of bMoUftil ItiUte*! loTo : 

Thoa who erownstt what Onm bettowoth on all,~ 

To thoo sow we eall ! 

Hmt Of, Baoebnt, in Thobe, thy Baeehaiilo's homo, 

Where Uie bright Iiinenat, rolUnf her waters, 

Unites the ]>n^n'i ions and dao^ten. 

Antlatrophe I. 

On thy monnt'i donble-ereeted helchti, 

Thy votive flame aeeondinc. 

With Ooryeian nvrnpha attendlnf , 
Oraee thy mystio rites. 
While pare Castalia lavee the ground. 
Thy lofty Nyrtan enmmlt slngi, 

Ivy-erowned, thy pndio. 
Vine and tree- 
Wart>la to thee ; 

Thy votive trains ehant thy lays. 
Thy aeered ehorne ralem, 
And Thebet flmes nsoand thy piaiies. 

Strophe n. 

Above all the rest, 

Thebe thoa heat guarded and blest. 

She was its pride, who claaplng the Thanderer, died, 

And now, seeking Ite laet repoee. 

We pray thee to eome and heal its woes. 

O, hither bend ! 

From tliy Pamaaiean heights descend, 

Or ftrom over Baboea's billows, 

Hear oi, Baochas ! 

Antietrophe IL 

Thon, whose power inspires 

All our toreh-Ut, itar-vlelng eboin, 

Guide oar danee and lead oar eong, 

Son of Jove, Ibrever yoong ! 

Come with mirth and revelry. 

Bring thy Nazian nymphs mth thee; 

Come, and let them, bounding beftwe us. 

Chime and time the tiptoe phorue. 

To pralee thee, adoio taea, great LMohus ! 

Hear us, Baeehui ! 

4 Svmphony in B flat. No. 4 Beethoven. 

6 Cnorueei, Ibr Ifale Voleee. 

a) "The Hunteman^ Farewell," with four horns and 

trombone Mendeleaohn. 

ft) "Abendlled"'*-' " 

c) "LUtaow's Wild Hunt" Weber. 

6 Overture, 'KThe Fair Melusina.** Hendelmohn. 

The orchestra was somewhat increased in the 
string department, there being ten first and ten 



second yiolins ; and, as none of the above compo- 
sitions, eave the "Antigone" choras, bring any 
trombones or extra horns in play, the strings had 
certainly tlieir fair preponderance. The good 
effects of careful rehearsal are more and more ap- 
parent ; there was not only life and spirit, but 
unusual fineness, smoothness, delicacy in the tone 
pictures. Indeed this was remarkable, to a de- 
gree which few had dared to expect, in a work 
so difficult to render as the ^'Melusina" overture, 
where bits of melody from one and another in- 
strument, of different color, one answering an- 
other, or one completing the phrase which anoth- 
er has begun, are so subtly interwoven and must 
steal in so unobtrusively and yet so unmistakea- 
bly and clearly. Rarely have we had the ro- 
mantic beauty of that picture breathed so poeti- 
cally upon the canvass ; though we confess the 
figure is rather too strong and would leave no 
further perfection to be desired, which was not 
quite the case here. Readers of Mendelssohn's 
Letters will remember his own account of the 
origin of this overture ; he had seen a play in a 
theatre founded on Tieck's Mdhrchen of the 
**Schone Melusine," preceded by an overture 
which did not please him ; so he went home and 
wrote one himself just to satisfy his own artistic 
sense of fitness; and how marvellously he suc- 
ceeded 1 

The Overture to "Coriolanus'* (the German 
Collin's not Shakespeare's^, but music worthy to 
go with Shakespeare, might have had a little 
more fire and lightning-like vividness; was it not 
a very trifle short of fast enough ? and were those 
impatient strong chords crisp and short enough ? 
Those chords should strike sparks out The 
overture, short as it is, is one of the greatest mas- 
terworks in this form, so concentrated and full of 
passion, like the Egmont overture, and even more 
remarkable ; and how touchingly lovely the mel- 
odic theme relieving and humanizing the wild 
stormy picture I In general, however, it was 
about the best rendering we have yet had here 
of it. 

The fourth Symphony, warmest and loveliest 
of Beethoven's, was never played in Boston so 
clearly, delicately and smoothly, as we fancy. In 
the Adagio, the instruments, even the tympani 
which ^ave to take the sobbing figure in their 
turn, were for once in tune. There may be dif- 
ferent notions about tempo, but never in this city 
have we so heartily enjoyed this Symphony. The 
violins, violas, &c., ran along like crackling elec- 
tric sparks in the extremely rapid movement of 
the Finale, which is the very ecstacy of joy. 

Need we tell how admirably BIr. Drbsel 
played the E-flat Concerto, the most inspired of 
all the compositions of the kind ? He has played 
it in that hall before now, twice; the first time 
was in honor of President Lincoln's Emancipa- 
tion proclamation, when the heroic temper of the 
music, as well as its tender and profound human- 
ity, its pure ideal aspiration, were felt by all. 
This time the piece had the advantage if much 
better accompaniment, although still it might re- 
quire a coarser player not to be sometimes cov- 
ered up by so powerful an orchestra. In all that 
pertains to precision, absolute unity of tempo, vi- 
tal emphasis and accent, light and shade (what 
a beautiful example of the decrescendo !), and, in 
a word, thoroughly poetic conception and render- 
ing, the piano-forte part left nothing to be de- 
sired ; whether there might have been more of 



strength, without more than a corresponding k 
in these finer qualities, is the only question. 

The novel feature of the concert was the cho- 
rus singing by male voices. The success was fair 
under the circumstances. It was an improvised 
choir of some sixty gentlemen, mostly amateurs 
who had never sung on any public stage before, 
composed of members of the Harvard Musical 
Association (which gives the concerts^, of Mr. 
Parker's Club, and a few Cambridge students, 
reinforced by members of the Handel & Haydn 
Society. It had proved almost impossible to find 
hours for rehearsal which all could attend at once. 
In the smaller pieces, part-songs, too, there 
was accidentally a short supply of copies, and 
one of these pieces, the "Abendlied," had only 
been tried over once, having been interposed as 
an after-thought between the other two pieces to 
break the uniformity of key. By a queer fatali- 
ty this piece got started in the wrong key I The 
other two, however, sounded quite well, though 
practice (above all, committing to memory) would 
have made it more perfect. The glorious '* Anti- 
gone" chorus was exceedingly effective and alto- 
gether enjoyed. So rich and musical a mass of 
tone has seldom been heard among us, and so re- 
fined withal ; it was a new sensation ; one or two 
high tenors were a little too prominent in their 
irrepresnble ardor, but this is easily toned down, 
and was an error on the right side. The quartet 
of soli was excellent. ' One could not but wish 
that such vocal material as we had here might be 
consolidated into a permanent choir. (That 
^'Bacchus" chorus, with others from the ** Anti- 
gone" music, will be sung again at a future con- 
cert.) The organization and training 'of the 
chorus is in the sure hands of Mr. B. J. Lako, a 
member of the Association, who conducted or- 
chestra and chorus with ability, and who, like 
Mr. Dresel, is giving his powers freely and with- 
out stint to the carrying out of the artistic idea 
of these concerts. 



The Tbibd Stmphoht CoarcBRX will take place 
next Thunday afternoon, with a programme quite as 
unique and as rich as the two that have preceded. A 
Haydn Symphony, the charming one in B flat, opens 
the feast, and the shortest and the happiest one of 
Beethoven, No. 8, in F, closes it,— oflering an inter- 
esting contrast. Another Beethoven Concerto, that 
in C minor, will be played, by Mr. LAira, who will 
also play a brilliant Polonaise by Weber, as arrang- 
ed, with orchestra, by Liszt. An overture by Chem- 
bini, to "Anacreon," new to our public, opens the 
second part 

Carl Bosa. — The complimentary concert given 
to this young artist by the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion on Monday evening, Jan. 22, was an occasion 
of rare interest in its modest way. A more enjoya- 
ble Chamber Concert was never given in the Chick- 
eringroom. It was completely filled, and by the 
very people who make one feel at home with good 
music. Everybody was delighted with the playing 
and the singing, with the selections, with the com- 
pany and the occasion. It was a sncoess, resulting, 
we are glad to say, in a substantial benefit to the 
young violinist who had done us such signal service 
in the first Symphony Concert. The programme 
was this : 

1. Sonata, F mi^r fcr Plauo and TloUn Beethoven. 

2. Bong* : Bobert Fians. 

''Die Lotoeblnme." (Op, 86.)--"HSr kh rin 

VUfleln." (Op. 86 ) — '^ Naobtgeeanff." (Op 86.) 

8. AbendUed . arranged Ibr VloUn bj Joaehim . Sehomann. 

4. Fbantaeieetneek, Ibr Violin and Piano. ... ** 

6. Obaeonne, for VIoUn J. 8. Baoh. 



(With Mendelssohn's Piano AeeompanlsBent.) 
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0. Soogi: 4 Bob«rt Fruia. 

•' Dem SehnM, dem Bemn." (Op. 88.)— Behlum- 
merltod." (Op. 1)— ''WUkonuiMB mala Wald." 

(Op. 21). 
7. ei«Bd8oDftl»,AiDaJor^Ptenoaiidyiolia.B«ethOTMi. 

It had been intended to close with a Trio, openinfr 
with the "Krentaer" Sonata ; bot in the difficulty of 
prtcoring a violoncellist, another Sonata Duo waa 
placed first, and the "Kreutxer*' transferred to the 
end. The pianist waa Otto Dresbl, whose fingers 
rested not daring the entire programme, nor his brain 
either. Physicaltj ill and weak at the time, he vol- 
nnteered with his whole heart and will and skill to 
make the concert a tme expression of the musical and 
moral sympathy which the subscribers felt toward 
Carl Rosa. We do not beliere that either of these 
Sonatas was ever heard in sach perfection in this 
town before ; certainly not the glorioot old "Krent- 
ler ;" for it was the cooperation of two ftrst-daas art- 
ists who inspired one another all along. Bosa's 
wonderfnl tone, his firm, manly bearing, his poetic 
shading, were very palpable in that small room. He 
played "vom ^oasam Htrztn atif." In the lovely 
Abemllied by Schumann, the cantabtU of his strings 
was human, but without alloy, no taint of sentimen- 
tality. The PkaniatUttlkk IB a daring, passionate 
conceit, brought out with vigor by both players. But 
the great revelation of the violin was the Chaconne by 
Bach, which filled the plaoe and filled the listener to 
the exclusion of all other thoufshts. So grand a com- 
pojiition, growing on with such resistless logical nn- 
foldiug, broader and deeper with each variation, 
when so played, possesses every fibre of one's sen- 
tient being while it lasts, and does not quit its bold 
for long afterwards. Strangely too, while it is so 
soundly Bach-ian, it b full of virtuosity, revelling in 
modern freedom of eflbct, ono of the most brilliant of 
concert pieces. In both senses, Kosa's rendering was 
the nearest approach we have yet heard to Joachim. 

An invaluable contribution to the charm of the 
Concert was Mr. Krbissmaniv's singing of the 
Frans songs. He, too, was there with his whole 
heart to give musical Ood-speed to the young brother 
artist, to whom, on the other hand, thene songs were 
for the most part a fresh and beantiful experience. 
Mr. Kreissmann has been singing these and others 
during the season past in various quiet concerts pure- 
ly to help on the cause of Art ; he has sung eren 
when he was ill, generously risking his voice, so sen- 
sitive an organ, rather than disappoint an audience ; 
and if at any time, for literal truth's sake, ashamed 
of representmg everything in rose color, we have al- 
luded to his being not in his best voice, it was but the 
recognition of an accident and no disparagement of bis 
always artistic and poetic interpretation of the finest 
song creations of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Mo- 
sart and Beethoven. This time the singer seemed to 
do his utmost; he was plainly determined to sing well, 
and did smg admirably, in the last piece particularly 
bringing out splendid tones. The finely contrasted 
pieces ouite inspired the audience. 

Carl Rosa, with Mme. Parepa, and company, is 
already on the ocean-way to England, where ne will 
again be near Joachim, and will doubtless play in the 
Mondav Popular Concerta. Then he will' betake 
himself to nis native Germany, and devota some 
months to earnest practice, for which a concert tour 
in this country affords poor opportunity. He is un- 
der engagement with Mr. Bateman to come back 
with the rest nexi Fall, when he will surely be most 
welcome. 

Italiav Opbra. We do not see why VAfri- 
caine needed to come across the ocean. Could it not 
find decent burial in Paris t Was it not burying it- 
self as fast as possible under its own great Ship? 
Surely no one can have intelligently studied the ex- 
citament about this opera abroad, have read the criti- 
cisms, the eulogiumSy have remarked to what sort of 
audience it appealed, without reading everywhere be- 
tween the lines the confession that it was all facti- 
tious, a work of advertising and Edat, that god whom 
Meyerbeer unfortunately served until his Art became 
demoralised, and his creative genius (which he un- 
doubtedly did once have, when he wrote Robert for in- 
stance) loet its freshness and ita well-springs dried up 
by too much courting of the hot sun of immediate 



notoriety and favor. If any one has not read enough 
of foreign talk about the Africdine, let him peruse the 
account of its symptuons production in Berlin, which 
we have copied on another page expressly for his 
benefit. And let him ask himself what is the fair 
presumption as to the intrinsic musical and lyric val- 
ue of a work, when the composer has to come down 
to ship'building and such excess of melodramatic 
pageant on the stage, that all the eulogistic critics 
innst expend colnmna upon that where they give ton 
lines to the mosic 1 A great composer must be far 
gone when he condescends to such means. It roust 
be that he distrusted his own music; the conscious in- 
spiration was not in it. For twenty years, intorroit- 
tently, he had been altering and patching, studying 
out effocta with painful calculation, keeping hack the 
doubtful thing while the more sure thing, each child 
with which he waa well pleased, went straight before 
the world, and here is the poethumoos result in the 
shape of an opera, which is two-thirds melo-dramatic 
spectacle, while the musical third is frittered into lit- 
tle bits of efiect, without natural fiow and continuity 
of thought, constantly starting some new motive only 
to disappoint you and relapse right back into orches- 
tral noise and glittor ; now yon have murky passages 
of reed and brass tones down in the lowest depths of 
the orchestra, as far from beautiful as they are 
strange and apparently unmeaning ; now, and that 
frequently, the ending of a musical sentence with an 
explosion, short and sharp, of brass ^^rt(sstmo,why — 
no man can toll, unless it be to wake a drowsy audi- 
ence ; then again we have sweet aSrial strains of vio- 
lin tremolo in alt and flutes quavering in parts, eupho- 
nious and pleasant for the moment, till you find how 
Wagnerish, and Gtonnod-ish and altogether modem 
fiuhionable, with some ingenious variation, it is. In- 
deed, through three acts at least, it seems to as to be 
only ingenuity and to lack the sincerity of Art.- Of 
course one may listen to the orchestra and pick out 
many a charming bit, enjoy such and such combina- 
tions as original and rare, or be lifted for a moment 
by something grandiose ; but far oftener he is crush- 
ed down and left dull and unedified. 

Wo have not room for detail. We adnpiit that the 
last two acts had to us much more of the natural 
fiow and charm of music, especially the last, and ita 
famous "unison" prelude is certainly impressive. We 
cannot help suspecting that, after all, the real opera 
lies in these two last acta ; that Meyerbeer at first 
pleased himself with the idea of a musical picture of 
that voluptuous. Intoxicating, Hindoo, South sea 
bland life, and that all the former part, the Portu- 
guese inquisitors, Vasco di Gama, &c, was tacked 
on as an after-thought to ifiake out a plot and fill a 
colossal canvas. For in the last acts there is some- 
thing like spontaneity, a« if the musician enjoyed his 
own work ; but in the others none, except occasion- 
ally. 

The "Africaine" was performed here three nightt . 
We think the enormous crowd on the first night, in 
spite of all the applause, were bored ; there was no 
musical enthusiasm ; all looked patiently dull and 
heavy. We could not help wishing that an experi- 
ment might be tried ; that in the middle of it there 
might be given a single scene by Mosart, or by We- 
ber, or even anything as hacknicd as Lueretia or 
Norma, any fiowing, natural musie : should we not 
have seen all those faces lit up with a wonderful re- 
freshment, think yon 1 

The second time the crowd was less immoderately 
large, and the work was probably more enjoyed, be- 
cause then it was natural to git e more attention to its 
details, and becajise it was sung and acted with a 
great deal of spirit. Indeed Mme. Zucchi, whoso 
voice has never seemed to us as refined as it is strong 
and enduring, won great respect by her dramatic, 
truthful, self-forgetting impersonation and singing of 
the part of Selika, while Sig. Mazxoleni's robust 
tenor carried through the exacting strains of Vasco 



triumphantly, though his voice is of coarse quality 
and his action of the common-place heroic order. 
Signorina Bosisio has a fresh, delicate beauty o 
voice, in harmony with her person, and sang sweetly 
and well for the most part, though not always equal 
to the music. Bblliive, glorious baritone, made a 
perfiwt Nelnsko. 

The third time (the subscription season being 
over and the galvanised fever spent) there was a 
small houae ; then we confess that we enjoyed it 
most, because we expected less and could find a cu- 
rious pleasure in studying out details, especially in 

the excellent wood department of the orchestra, near 
which we were fortunately placed. 

The little buffo piece by the brothers Ricci, Critpi- 
no€ la Comart, was shrewdly made to follow the Af- 
ricaino. It was a perfect relief to laugh so. This 
buffo vein, even in ita common-places, is the most 
genuine and genial part of modem Italian music. In 
this case th^re was no slightest approach, to be sure, 
to the music of the "Barber"; but it was lighi^ grace- 
ful, naturally fiowing music ; music which never dis- 
turbs you and sometimes catches a delighted recogni- 
tion, while it buoys up and bears along the nice fun. 
on the stage right pleasantly. Bbllini'b Cobbler was 
aa exquisitely funny as his African was stem and 
grand the nicht before. Miss Kbllooo waa charm- 
ing as the cobbler's young wife, and Sig. Dubrbuil, 
as the doetor, had the true comic unction and the 
good style of singing, which makes his small voice 
go far. The trio of doctors kept the whole house 
roaring. 

Gbbman Opbra.-— Mr. Grover baa improved the 

week with some very acceptable performances of his 

German troupe, now reSnforoed by the return of Herr 

HiMMBR. So far Robert le DieAU has been the great 

night, Mme. Rottbr's Alice being an inspired and 
fplendid effort, while Himmbr, Habblmann and 
Hbrm ANNS all did their best to make the whole thing 
good, and with rare success. A new soprano, Mile. 
Naddt, a French lady, made her debut in the part of 
Isabella, and sang the difficult music in a manner 
highly creditable. — But our room is exhausted. Frejf' 
tchiUa and FideUo were to follow, and this afternoon 
a Fauat mating for a finale. 

Orcrbstral Union. — Last Wednesday's Con- 
cert was a ver} fine one. The orchestra, which now 
numbers six good first violins, and a first bassoon, 

which it sadly lacked last year, played Beethoven's 
4th Symphony and the Oberon overture so that they 
were greatly relished. The ^ridal Procession piece 
from Lnhe}»grin, a good Strauss walta, &c., found 
willing curs. 

The preceding (third) Concert gave Mendelssohn's 
Overture to the "Retum from Abroad," Gade's Sym- 
phony in B fiat, Beethoven's Turkish March, &c. 

Mr. Daum will play at the Quintette Club Con- 
cert on Tuesday evening next, instead of the first, as 

originally intended. Ho has entirely recovered from 
the effect of his late illness, and will give during the 
next two months two Musical Soirdefi,at one of which 
he will produce Hummel's grand Septet. 

Dramatic Readings. — Miss Fnnny R. Edmunds, 
of Boston, has just given a series of public readings 
in Newport, R.I , much to the pleasure of her hear- 
ers. Sne came to Newport an entire stranger, and 
had to encounter the indifference with which such 
readings are apt to he received. Tet after her regu- 
lar course had ended, she was detained by request of 
her hearers to read Hamlet ; and again at the desire 
of the school committee, to give a special reading for 
the public school-teachers. She has a mo.st agreeable 
voice, and a manner dignified and free from stage- 
tricks, and a thorough dramatic nature, which throws 
itself without effort into a great variety of parte, both 
tragic and comic. Public readings are, as a general 
rale, so uninteresting that it is a pleasure to bear tes- 
timony to the uncommon merita of one like Miss 
Edmunds. Her address is to the care of Charles Ed- 
munds, Esq., 32 Congress street, Boston. 

t. w. h. 

Mt Dear Dwiobt. Yon will recognise the ini- 
tials appended to the short paragraph 1 send yon, 
clipped from the **Common wealth,'' and do not re- 
quire me to tell yon that so competent a critic is not 
hkely to praise lightly or carelessly. 

I am among the very few in Boston who have 
heard Miss Edmunds. Her dramatic ]>ower, her 
control over a very sweet and womanly voice, her in- 
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right into the deepest meaning of what she reads, 
should and will giro her the very highest rank among 
poblic readers. 

We hare had so many had and indifferent readers 
bidding, of late years, for popular faTor, that our 
public has a right to some guarantees before sub- 
seribing to any new aspirant for fkTor or fkme, and J 
do not fear the responsibility of most heartily recom- 
mending Miss Edmunds to the attention of the men 
and women of culture and taste in Boston, should 
she presently gire us a chance to hear her. a. 

Sbbiko th« Elephavt. — The following (which 
is literally true, our friend assures us) is one of the 
many amusing incidents of the late skilfully manu- 
factured operatic fever. 

"Mt Dear Dwiobt, — ^I had last evening quite an 
amusing experience of the acquisition of musical 
pleasure under difficulties. My son, a lad of sixteen, 
having purchased a supernumerary's right to appear 
in the grand spectacle of "UAJrioaxM,** reached the 
Theatre's rear door in due season for qualification. 
He was at once carried into a rnbterranean apartment 
under the stage, where he and his companions were 
requested to black their faces, necks and hands, so as 
to appear later as Africans. Finally they issued, 
duly colored and equipped, and, as you mav imagine, 
in a comical humor. "Don't hit against me, Charlie," 
said my son's next companion, "for our shields will 
rattle like two coal skuttles." A few moments on 
the stage finished their work, when they claimed to 
go into the house ; but neither their services nor their 
payment at the rear door entitling them to any such 
privilege, they were told that they could stay where 
they were,rBtire to the underground dressing room, or 
go home. They remained, but were much abused, 
in language more forcible than elegant, for being in 
everybody's way. My boy reached home very dirty, 
very tired, and fully convinced that he had to his 
heart's content seen the operatic elephant, and that 
hit first experience as supernumerary for Grover's 
Grand ("unequalled in the world") Opera, would 
suffice. 

"This account, as related with an expression of dis- 
appointment, caused such a titillation with me, who 
had awaited my son's coming long past midnight,that 
I decided that I had perhaps enjoyed L'A/rtcaine 
quite as much as some who were at the theatre. If 
any of your readers possess and enjoy a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, then this may serve to bring a smile 
as they read of this youth's first entree." 

Ernst Perabo. — This gifted young musician and 
pianist, of whose studies in Leipzig and the high rec- 
ognition he has won there we have from time to time 
made mention, returned to this country a few weeks 
since, and the lovers of classical piano-pUjring in 
Boston will soon have an opportunity to hear him. 
Meanwhile ho has been visiting his parents in Ohio, 
and has given several concerts in Cleveland and oth- 
er Western cities, exciting a rare interest. A German 
paper in Cleveland, speaking of one of his concerts 
at Brainard's hall, says : "In the playing of Ernst 
Perabo it is all music ; there is no mere striving for 
effect, as his very selection of concert pieces shows. 
In cleanness, elegance, and wonderfully fine piano, it 
vividly reminded us of the playing of Mendelssohn. 
And then his modesty wins the hearts of his audience 
at the out«et. We feel that we have to do here with 

a disciple of Art, one who foigets himself in the Art- 
works which he has to reproduce." 

A correspondent of the Western iifusical World 
writes thus of Perabo : 

Having learned to know him intimately in Leipzig, 
during his course at the Conservatory, we admiral 
him as a matter of course for hfs rare* talent and ex- 
quisite playing, while our wonder was continually ex- 
cited by his astonishing memory and remarkabfy in- 
fallible ear. But much as we admired, these gifts, 
when we witnessed their exercise, they were, in our 
estimation, as in that of all who knew him intimate- 



Iv, the smallest part of his exoellenco as an artist. 
His entire devotion to the true and the beautiful in 
art, his reverence for the great masterworks, entirely 
exclude from his performance that self-consciousness 
which too often, with other artists, forces the hearer, 
who would gladly lose himself in the work, to a di- 
vision of his attention between the work and the per- 
former, and lend an indescribable charm to his play- 
ing, and, indeed, to the whole man. We shall never 
forget the youthful, modest face which greeted us 
when we first arrived, "a stranger in a strange land," 
at the ConMrvatory. 

Little should we have conjectured, at first sight, if 
his fame had not already reached us, that his rare 
powers as an artist placed him on an elevation where 
not oven the most ambitious in that largo school of 
art thought of pretending to eoual him. 

May hie find in this land or his adoption, where 
flourish and technical display have won too much ap- 
plause, friends who know how to value true art and 
a genuine artist. J. f. m . 

RoCHRSTBB, N. Y.— The first musical soirte of 
Mr. Jambi M. Tract took place on the 22nd nit. 
Mr. Tracy played Beethoven's piano-forte Sonata, 
op. 26, (that with the variations and funeral march) ; 
a Paraphrase on the Drovatore, by Lisst ; Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo Capricctoso, op. 14 ; Henselt's "If I 
were a bird" ; Chopin's Polonaise in £ fiat (op. 22), 
and a Fantasia by Hers. Schubert's "Serenade", 
Bosrini's '*Una voce**, and Cherubini's Ave Maria 
were sung by Mrs. Shelley. The tone of concert 
programmes in the interior seems to be improving. 

Worcester, Mass. — An original Mass by a 
young native composer was the main attrition of a 
concert lately, which appears to have excited great 
interest "Stella", of the PaUadium, shall be our re- 
porter, and wo hope her glowing impressions will be 
confirmed : 

Mechanics Hall has seldom been the scene of a 
more interesting musical event than on the evening 
of the 23d inst., the occasion of the second public 
performance of Mr. Stearns's Mass in A. The com- 
poser had spared no pains nor expense to give the 
work the best posrible performance, and a large and 
appreciative audience, many from sidjoininf^ and even 
distant towns, rewarded his efforts. Previous to the 
Mass, the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of Boston, 
performed several selections, two of Uiem of especial 
excellence, vis: the first movement fix>m Mozart's 
Quintet in E fiat, No. 5, played with delicacy and 
almost perfect skill ; and an Andcmte and EUmdo from 
a Clarinet Quintet by Weber, in which Mr. Ryan 
fairly surpassed himself. It was a rare performance, 
and, it is hoped, recalled regretfully the fact that the 
Club has not lately been induced to make frequent 
visits to Worcester as in days igone by. 

The chorus singers selected for the Mass had been 
well chosen. Every voice told, and the parts were 
well balanced. Moreover^ the rehearsals had been 
frequent and futhful. Very pleasant it was to notice 
that each singer made the work his own for the time ; 
and all sang as if heart and soul were with the young 
composer and his music — no small compliment to the 
innate merit of the work which could voluntarily 
command such interest. The Quintette Club gave 
the accompaniments, with the assistance ot Kleser's 
trumpet. Mr. Allen's Organ playing lent depth and 
power to the whole, at times imparting such oreadth 
and richness of tone as to seemingly treble the orches- 
tral force. The performance of the choruses was 
highly satisfactorv, but the same could not be said, in 
justice, of the solos, which, although sung conscien- 
tiously and with taste and feeling, failed to produce 
the desired effect. Several exceptions there were to 
be sure, but very few of the voices were able to bear 
the contrast with a chorus so strong and full, and ac- 
companiments so brilliant arid telling. 

Tne Mass bears repetition ; indeed it is rich in ma- 
terial for study. Very fine is the working up of some 
of its choruses ; as for instance the "Amen, with its 
fugue treatment, and the magnificent **Sanct\u,** 
which was rendered on Tuesday evening with thrill- 
ing effect. The **Et Incarnatus** is fine^ conceived, 
as all roust have felt who heard the quartet sung 
the other evening by svmpathetic, well-trained voices. 
Fragments of the "(ilona," th^ *^ Agnus Dei," and 
"Dona NMs** were hummed and whistled in the 
streets, and drummed out of pianos for months after 
the first performance of the Mass, and yet these mel- 
odies are as artistic as they are original, and as far as 
possible removed from the clap-trap which seizes the 
popular ear for a time, to be soon condemned as 
worthless. 
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▼ooal. with Piano Aooompanlmant. 

Out of my soul's great sadness. (Ausmeinen 
groscen schmersen). /?. From, SO 

A eharmlDff gtm-l«t from HaliM, traoilatad by Mr. 
Dwlgfat. TlM musle It p«rfcet. K«j of ¥ and D 
minor. 

His coming. (Er istgekommen). iZ. fVaiu. 80 
TlM words AM by Rttekart, and am fUU of flidtBC, 
M ti tho muale, saarks of ojtprtiitoa qnita flUing op 
tho spaets of the pago. Key of F minor, endfaif in 
A flat n^Jor. Both thli and the one abore are good 
ftr Meno Soprano as well as Boptaao votece, as they 
do not rise above the sisff. 
Shylie Bawn. Song. W, T, Wri^Uom. 80 

One of the best Iridi sonp. 
Pious orgies. Song. "Judas Biaeeabaus" 80 

Come, ever smiling Liberty. Duet. " 80 

Two sterling good pleoee from the great oratorio, 
the eeoond, (dnet Ibr lit and Snd eopianoe) being 
eaey as well at brilliant. 
Whip-poor-will. Song. Wm. J, Wetmore, M. D. 80 
A pretty air, bringing In notes supposed to be 
thoee of the Whip-poor-will. 
I forget the gay world. Song. Arr. for Guitar. 

r. B, Bishop. 80 
A well-known, ohaming melody, now pat within 
the reach of thoee who *'itrike the gnltar, lightly." 
I no longer am Annetta. (lo son sono pin I* 

Annetta). "Critpino e la Comare.** 60 

Happy day, whose dawning. (Non iia gioga in 
tal momento.) "Crispinoela Comare," 40 

<'Orispino" has taken its place smong the decidedly 
flivorlte eomlo operas; and the flzet eong li one of 
its most taking melodies. It It that in which liie 
oobbler's wife begins to realise that she is to be a 
rich woman, and fbrms« in imagination, a bright pio- 
inie of the dashing career in store, with tier coach 
and Ibnr in the conntry, her gondola in Venice, ftc. 
The eeoond eong has mo^ fSmUng than comedy in it. 
It li that in which Grispino, who has seemed to be 
dyiogt refivM, and is welcomed to oonseionsness by 
his wtfb and friends. 

Inatrumantal. 

Debatten Waltses. Gung*l. €0 

The Ctornan danoe-mnalc compoeen seem long ago 
to have got oat of namee, and to have loTcnted a new 
set with the moit oatr4 titles that were to be proear- 
ed. The ''Debate waltaee" have the crisp, hard, me- 
tallic ring which belongi to the beet ball room melo- 
dies, and bid Iklr to be Tery popular. 

Leaves and blossoms. (Blltter and Blnthen). Ten 
characteristic pieces for Piano. F. Spindler. 
No. 8. Song of Love. (Liebeslied). 80 

This neat and expreerive little thing, which li also 
eesyi belongi to a eet compoeed, and dedicated to hie 
fbor eons by Spindler. Thsy will be ftrand to be grece- 
fhl and eatisfying pleoee. 
La Moison d' Or. Petites fiintasies ikctles. 

No. 1. LaTraviata. ff. Alberti. S5 

Like the above, a pretty set ibr learners, but in a 
style a little more brilliant. Qnlte eesy. 
Village swallows. * (Dorfschwalben aus Oester- 
reich). •/. Strauss. 60 

Brilliant waltaes, dedicated to the author of an 
Austrian noreU with the above title. 
The last rose of summer. Impromptu brilliante. 

J. BeUak. 85 
One of Bellak*s oharacterlsUo easy and pretty ar- 
rangemente. Oapltal fbr learners. Imj. 
Lily of the Valley. Mazurka. S. Smith. 75 



MosiOBT MAn.— Masicisscntby mail, the eipense boiag 
two cents for erery Ibnr onnece, or fraction thereof, Pereons 
ata distance will find the conTcyanoe a eaving of time and 
expense in obtaining sapplies. Books can also be sent at 
doable these rates. 
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The Old Cathedral Organist 

'Tie forty years ago since first 
I climbed these diuty, winding stairs, 

To play the Dean in ; how I spamed 
Beneath my feet all meaner cares, 

When first I leant^ my check on fire. 

And looked down blushing at the choir ! 

Handel and Haydn, and Mozart — 
I thoaght they watched mo as I played ; 

While Falestrina's stem, sad face 
Seemed in the twilight to opbraid ; 

Pale fingers moved upon the keys — 

The ghost hand of past centories. 

Behind my oaken battlement 

Above the door I used to lean, 
And watch, in paffing crimson hood, 

Come stately sailing in the Dean : 
On this, the organ, breaching low, 
Began to marmar soft and slow. 

I used to shut my eyes and hear 
The solemn prophecy and psalm 

Bisc np like incense ; and I loved 
Before the prayer the lall and calm, 

Till like a stream that bursts its banks. 

Broke forth brave ParcoU's "Oh give thanks." 

I knew those thirteen hundred pipet 
And thirty stops, as blind men do 

The voices of the friends they love, 
The bird's song, and the thunder, too ; 

And the fierce diapason's roar. 

Like storms upon a rocky shore. 

And now to-day I yield me up 
The dusky seat, my old loved throne, 

Unto another ; and no more 
Shall come here in the dusk alone. 

Or in the early matin hour. 

To hear my old friend's voice of power. 

And yet methinks, that centuries hence, 

Lying beneath the chancel floor, 
In that dark nook I shall delight 

To hear the anthem's swell once more, 
And to myself shall quietly smile 
When music floods the vaulted aisle. 

Or, mocking gravely at some hand 
Less skilful than my own was once, 

In my inug nest I'll lie, and mark 
The blunders of the foolish dunce ; 

But to myself the secret keep. 

And turn me round again to sleep. 
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The ''Moonlight" Sonata. 

This immortal composition was published by 
Beethoven under the title o£^^Sonata quasi una 
Fantastay" and dedicated to "Damigella Contessa 
Gialietta Gnicciardi." Among musiciani it is 
known as the C-sharp minor Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
1. Amateurs love to call it "Moonlight Sonata," 
which name it received — as Prof. Marx says in his 
Life of Beethoven — from the happy Aastrians, 
guided early by the story of the composer's ten- 
der partiality for the above Juliet Guicciardi. 
The fame of the work rests, as is well-known, on 
the first movement Beethoven has written j 



Scherzos and Finales equally spirited and char- 
<icteri8tic with those contained in this Sonata ; but 
that Ada^rio stands unmatched in its grand sim- 
plicity. The means employed are most simple, 
the efTect wonderful. As the story goes — which 
Marx an^ similar authorities have endorsed — the 
Sonata presents an episode from the composer's 
own history. It was written as a last adieu to 
the object of his attachment, when he saw himself 
disappointed and found it necessary to uproot this 
tenderly cherished, but ill-requited love. 

Otto Jahn is supposed to have exploded the 
stor}*, to the infinite regret of all tender, roman- 
tic souls. He says : **The graceful Rondo in G 
major (op. 51, No. 2) was originally dedicated 
to the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, who, at 
Beethoven's desire, waived her right to the dedi- 
cation in favor of the Countess Uenriette Lich- 
nowsky ; as compensation, he dedicated to her 
the C-sharp minor Sonata (op 27, No. 1^, We 
are all aware what importance both the Sonata 
and dedication obtained af^er it was known that 
B. was bound to Giulietta Guicciardi by the most 
tender partiality ; knowing this, let any one com- 
pare the Rondo with the Sonata."* 

Still, whether Jahn is right or not, he shall not 
disturb us. Such stories are welcome, not be- 
cause they are true, but because they are signifi- 
cant. What do we care, whether the emotions 
embodied in this inimitable work were real or im- 
agined ? The story, then, is the best commen- 
tary on it. The appellation **Moonlight Sonata," 
likewise, is quite characteristic, at least with ref- 
erence to the first movement. One is, indeed, 
reminded of the quiet weaving and working of 
the good moon, as she glides pensively through 
the blue heavens, the friend and confidant of all 
over-flowing hearts, who stand in need of sympa- 
thy and consolation. But we will not attempt 
to describe the Adagio, that night-piece, that song 
of sighs and tears. Play it over and over again, my 
dear readers ; you who are fortunate enough to 
understand the master's language,who have ears to 
hear. To the rest it will forever remain a puz- 
zle. They will go to hear it, attracted by the 
fame of the piece, shake their heads over it, and 
marvel how some people can make so much ado 
about nothing. Play it over alone, or with, per- 
haps, a few sympathizing and appreciating friends 
as listeners, late in the evening, at a time when 
all is solitude and repose around you. In this 
way the movement is most likely to appear with 
all its characteristic expression. Remember the 
master's injunction : '*jSit deve suonare iutto questo 
pezzo delicaiissimamente e senza sordino" and in 
addition, "sempre pianissimo,** (The entire piece 
should be played very delicately, continually 

* It wtr* well, if Prof. Jahn had stated from what loaree 
he derlTod his lofonnatloo. Waa the piece really deemed 
each a gem. that two CoantesMt contended Ibr the prlie of ita 
dedication ? This ao-called fcraoeftil Rondo is nothing bnt a 
common Andante, covering 7 1-8 pages, intermpted once by 
an Allegretto, the rondo proper of 1 1-2 pagca' length, and 
reminds one more of Monrt than of BeethoTen. In regard to 
Its Importanoe It may be ranked with the two small Sonatas, 
op. 49. Lens, in his c&rsfblly prepared Beethoven catalogue, 
places It among thoae works which have no opos-nnmber. 



very soft and without dampers, that is, with Ped- 
al). After a short prelude, in which the bass 
wearily and heavily descends a few steps down 
the scale, accompanied by a figure of triplets, the 
canto enters at the close of the 5th measure. In- 
teresting and novel is what Prof. Marx says here: 
**\ye rarely hear it executed but with the hand 
falling equally strong on the keys, so that such of 
the notes of the accompaniment as are struck to- 
gether with the melody make the latter appear 
as though it were played in octaves. Nothing 
corresponds Ipss with the expression of this ten- 
der, solitary song. The melody must be repre- 
sented with a delicate finish, but so as to stand 
out prominently by itself, and note after note be 
treated according to its peculiar character. The 
triplets of the accompaniment should be com- 
pletely separated from the melody, and flow along 
subordinate to it ; they should in connection with 
the bass form the sensible, unobtrusive accom- 
paniment to the melody, as if song and accompa- 
niment were performed by two different players. 
In this way alone the canto will come out in per- 
fect purity, and justice be done to the bass, which 
afterwards becomes so significant ; and we also can 
follow the ingenious development of the triplets in 
the middle and at the close of the movement." 

The question arises: — Can this have been 
Beethoven's intention ? And again : Are not 
the pale grey tints — if we may say 'so— of this 
Adagio, and its mysterious, languid and melan- 
choly character, in a great measure owing to the 
canto moving in octaves, as it appears when the 
melodic note and the first note of the accompany- 
ing triplets arc touched together equally loud ? 
We, therefore, do not subscribe to Marx's man- 
ner. Still, let the intelligent reader try it, and 
observe the effect ; which will be best attained 
by playing both the triplets and bass, for once, 
with the left hand, so that the right may have 
full command over the melody. Thus triplets 
and melody may throughout be kept completely 
apart, and made to sound as if executed by two 
diff*erent performers. There are three remarka- 
ble passages in this movement, suggestive of in- 
tense agony and mental pain, if treated rightly. 
The first happens in the 16th and 18th measures 
from the beginning, as also in the 16th and 18th 
measures from the end. In all cases, after the 
first piercing cry, the bass quickly comes up and 
retires, as if to allay the grief. The second ap- 
pears with the 37th measure, a motive of three 
grave tones, repeated three times, every time 
more feebly. How suggestive are these simple 
notes of the last dying wail of a broken heart I 

The third passage, equally expressive is to be 
found at the end of the 7th and 5th measures be- 
fore the close. The delivery of these three pas- 
sages, more than any others, will prove the true 
interpreter of Beethoven. 

(Conelosion next time). 

. The Last Dayi of Mozart 

AN OLD STORY NEWLY TOLD.* 

Adieu ! <«The hour strikes ! Farewell ! We 
shall meet again I" 

• From Nobles collection of *'Momrt*s Letteni,"M tnnslated 
bv Ledy Wall*oe. Reprinted by Messrs. Hard k Hovghton, 
New Tork. 
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Tliese Tvonls, taken from the {irand trio of the 
"Flauto Mafrico," aro the last written wonis of 
Mozart which have been preserved, or are known 
to exist. His wife soon relurned to Vienna, but 
she was not destined lon<r to enjoy the society of 
her husband. While workinf; with eapcr zeal and 
haste at the completion of **Titus" when in 
Pracvne, Mozart, who so delighted in being with 
his friends, and was always so cheerful in that 
city, lived chiefly in seclusion. He looked pale, 
took medicine, and on taking leave of his friends 
told them, with tears in his eyes, that they should 
never meet again. On returning to Vienna, he 
worked incessantly at the completion of the 
**Flauto Magico"; and the various airs composed 
at that time indicate how grave was his strain of 
thought, and how exclusively devoted to high 
and lofVy subjects. Not only did he imagine that 
his reputation had been damaged in Prague, 
where, being accustomed to the **Entiuhrung,'* 
"Figaro/* and "Don Giovanni," they did not re- 
ceive **Titu8" with such inordinate enthusiasm as 
his previous works, but there was a peculiar cir- 
cumstance which tended to solemnize his moo<], 
and still further to elevate his soul beyond the 
things of daily life, than had been the case with 
him for years. Thoughts of death incessantly 
haunted him. It is quite easy to comprehend 
how the delicate organization of an artist who 
works with such a strain on his thoughts as Mo- 
zart had done from his youth upwards, and more 
especially since his stay in Vienna, should gradu- 
ally begin to lose its elasticity, and at last press 
heavily on the whole nervous system of such a 
man. Nissen relates, no doubt on Constanze's 
authority, that Mozart, years before his decease, 
was harassed by thoughts of death. 

Recently, too, a strange incident had occurred. 
The Requiem was ordered under such ambigu- 
ous circumstapces that Mozart considered it to 
be a mysterious warning of his own death. A 
tall messenger, dressed in sombre gray, asked him, 
without naming the person who sent the commis- 
sion, whether he would undertake to write a mass 
for the dead, and when it would be finished. 
Mozart accepted the order, and was eagerly en- 
gaged in the work, but owing to the composition 
of **Titus," he was obliged to set oft in haste to 
Prague, when the singular gray messenger sud- 
denly appeared in the same mysterious way be- 
iide the carriage, at the moment when Mozart 
and his wife were setting oiT, and pulling Con- 
stanze's dres9, he inquired about the fulfilment of 
Mozart's promises. vVe indeed now know that 
this man dressed in gray was Leutgeb, the ser- 
vant of Count Walsegg, who had spread such 
mystery over the affair, hoping himself to pass 
for the author of the work he wished to be com- 
posed in honor of the obsequies of his recently 
deceased wife. Mozart, However, who knew 
nothing of this, gave himself up entirely to the 
pewer of his imagination, and became more and 
more fascinated, not only by the subHnie nature 
of his composition, but by the ideas engendered 
by the mystical requisition. 

We learned from his own words how much he 
was absorbed in this his last composition. He 
constantly persevered in writing long after his 
dinner-honr, and even beyond the time for the 
opera. His friends assert that in those autumn 
weeks, whenever they saw him, he was most 
deeply engaged, sitting working hard at his writ- 
ing-table, and be even declined giving lessons to 
a Udy, the acquaintance of his particular friend 
Jacquin. He wrote the greater part of the work 
in the garden of his pupil Frau von Trattner, in 
the Laimgrube. As soon, however, as a number 
of his opera was finished, he sang it through at 
home with his friends, playing the instrumental 
part on the piano. The moment Constanze re- 
turned from Baden, she saw with alarm tb^t her 
husband's health ^was boginning to decline, a,nd, 
in the hope of divorting his mind, she oine day 
drove with him to the Prater. But Mosart, who 
for some months past had been passing his time 
chiefly in quiet and tjiqugh^, soon became very 
melancholy. He began to speak of death, and 
when his wife strove to dissuade him from such 



gkK)my thoughtij, he said, with tears Jn his eve?. 
♦*lio,hoj toy presentiments ire too strong- Ifeei 



I cannot last long : no doubt some one has given 
me poison. I cannot get rid of this thought." 
Constanze, alarmed to the utmost, immediately 
<'allcd in their intimate friend and physician. Dr. 
Closset, who at once prescribed a complete ces- 
sation of the strain of work as absolutely neces- 
sar}'. Mozart had been hitherto day and night 
brooding over the completion of the Requiem, 
and not unfrcquently fallen back in his chair in 
a swoon. He no lonecr sought to deny his con- 
viction that he was writing the Requiem for him- 
self, and could not be persuaded to give up this 
idea, constantly recurring to the singular appear- 
ance of the person who gave him the order ; and 
when those around him endeavored to make him 
banish such thoughts, he remained silent — but un- 
convinced. 

The short rest from his labors which Constanze 
effected, invigorated so much the failing health of 
the invalid maeatro^ that soon afterwards he again 
asked for his score, and in addition wrote at this 
very time a Masonic cantata, "Das Lob der 
Frenndschaft," which he conducted himself on 
the 1 5th of November, at a festival of the Mason- 
ic Lodge to which he belonged. Soon, however, 
the renewed strain of work brought on a return 
of his -illness. Towards the end of this month he 
came one evening into the "Silberne Schlange" 
in the Karnthner Strasse, which he was in the 
habit of frequenting ; he looked very pale, and 
shivered violently ; so aft^r staying only a few 
minutes he offered his wine to the landlord, Jo- 
seph Deiner, with whom he of^en conversed, say- 
ing, "Drink this, and call on me to-morrow: win- 
ter is come, and we require fire-wood." But 
when Deiner went there next day he found Mo- 
zart in bed, and the maid told him that her mas- 
ter had become so much worse during the night, 
that they had been obliged to send for the doctor. 
When Mozart heard Deiner's voi<»e, he sent for 
him, and said in a feeble voice, "Joseph, we can 
do nothing to-day but submit to doctors and 
apothecaries." 

From that day he never left his bed. His 
hands and feet soon began to swell, and violent 
sickness came on. His faithful nurse, besides 
Constanze, was her yountr sister Sophie, who af- 
terwards became Frau Haibel. To her we owe 
an account of these last weeks, of which she gives 
us the most graphic description. She wrote it in 
the year 1825, at the request of her brother-in- 
law Niaseo ; and with it we shall bring this work 
to a close. 

"When Mozart was taken ill, not knowing how 
serious the attack was. we made him a wadded 
dressing-gown, that when he rose he might be 
well defended from cold. We visited him con- 
stantly ; he seemed to take great pleasure in the 
dressing-gown. I went every day to town to see 
him [he lived at that time in the Rauhenstein 
Gasse], and one Saturday when I was there Mo- 
zart said to me, *Now, dear Sophie, tell your 
mamma that I am going on very well, and that I 
shall be able to pay her a visit during the octave 
of her name day [St. Cecilia, November 22] to 
congratulate her.* Who could be happier than I 
was at bringing such joyful news to my mother, — 
news which indeed she could scarcely have ex- 
pected ? I therefore hurried to tranquillize her, 
as he really did «eem^ to me better and more 
cheerful.* 

* The perfomABMO of the "FUn^oMniiico'Vontintied unin- 
termptedly, and were umieeMififul as «Ter. Moiart felt the 
deepest intenut In the triumph of the work, with which he 
had in a manner clomd hl< lift* before linkfnfr himself with 
heaTeo. In the etenlnffi, afc the tlmie of the perfbrmiinre. he 
was (n the habit of placing hi« wnteh beeide. him. .and follow- 
ing the TarlooM sceneii in eplrit. "Now the first aet Is over ; 
now is the time fi>r the groaf 'Qneen of Nighty!' " And jAm 
very day before hli death he said to Con^tanse. **0h ! that J 
could only ODCf hear my 'Flauto Magleo!'" humming. In a 
Mareely audibl* voice, the "Rird-CAtcber," Cap^llmetster 
Roser, who was sitting at his bed.' wftnt tb 'the piano and sang 
the air, which qheeped Mosart. But. his spirit wns still more 
engrossed bj th^ Requiem', that teRtament of his llDe, with 
wKioh he intended to close hitf soeonnt with beaven. His grmt 
object was to be able to complete thii wnrk, and in foot he did 
so in erery materit^l point. In It he erpress^* in oeTernlylng 
powerful ton««, his conselousness of guilt and o*f reconelliation 
withheaTen; and though some portions are only sketches 
rhlch another has filled up, etlll th«ir subsUnce nndoubtedly 
emanatef firom the genuine soul of Mosart. He felt thftt be 
could now calmly draw near thejadgment«sat of the Almighty. 
In the innsrmost deptbsof his haaft he was eooseious of his 
human ftftllty, and expressed the deep penitenca of his heart 
J" chordii such ai »o mortal ear had ever yet heard- It ▼»• 
Il^^o a •'reat courolAttoo to him to ramember (»bia h« espFW*!/ 
~^0 a Jf. 



''The next day was Sunday. I was still yopng, 
and, I own, vain, and fond of being gayly dress- 
ed, but still I never liked when I wore any finery 
to go on foot from the suburbs [they lived anf der 
Wieden] to the town, and to drive there coat 
money *, so I said to our good mother, *Dear mam- 
ma, liozart was so well yesterday that I shall 
not go to see him to-day ; no doubt he is even 
better to-day, and one day more or less can make 
no great difference ;' on which she said, *Mako 
mo a cup of coffee, and then I will tell you what 
to do.' She seemed rather disposed to leave me 
at home. So I went into the kitchen. The fire 
was out, so I struck a light to make it up again : 
but Mozart was never out of my thoughts. My 
coffee was ready, and the light still burning. I 
now fixed my eyes steadily on my candle, and 
thought *I should like to know how Mozart is,' and 
as I was thinking of this and gazing at the light, 
it suddenly went out as completely as if it had 
never been burning ; not a spark was to be seen 
lingering in the thick wick, and I am quite posi- 
tive that nowhere was there the slightest current 
of air. I could not help shuddering ; so I ran tQ 
my mother and told her about it. She said, * Well, 
dress quickly, and go to the town, but bring me 
back word immediately how he is; be sure you 
don't stay long.' 

"I made all the haste I could. Good God I 
how shocked I was when my sister, almost in des- 
peration, and yet striving to control her grief, 
hurried to meet me, saying, *Thank God 1 Sophie, 
you are come. He was so bad during the night, 
that I scarcely expected him to live till daybreak. 
Stay with me to-aay, I beg, for if he has another 
such attack he must die this night. Go to him. 
and see how he is.' I tried to compose myself, 
and went up to his bedside, when be instantly 
exclaimed, *Ohl my dear Sophie, it is well that 
you are come, and you must stay to-night ; you 
must see me die.' I strove to control my feel- 
ings, and to dissuade him from such thoughts ; 
but to all I conld say he only replied, 'I have the 
taste of death on my tongue, I smell the grave ; 
and who can comfort my Constanze if you don't 
stay here ?' 'Tes, dear Mozart, but I must first 
go to my mother to say that you wish me to re- 
main with you to-day, or she will think some mis- 
fortune has' happened.' *Yes, do so then, but 
come back soon.' 

"Good heavens! what were my feelings! My 
poor sister followed me to the door, begging me 
for God's sake to go to the priests at St Peter's, 
and ask one of them to call as if by chance. This 
I accordingly did, but they hesitated for some 
time, and 1 had great difficulty in persuading one 
of these unchristian fathers to do as I wished. I 
then went with all speed to my mother, so anx- 
iously expecting me. It was by this time quite 
dark. Ilow shocked my poor mother was ! I 
persuaded her to go for the night to the eldest 
daughter of the late Hofer, and ran back as quick 
as I could to my inconsolable sister. 

"I found Sii.<«smayr [a pupil of Mozart's] sit- 
ting by Mozart's bed. ITie well-known Re- 
quiem was lying on the coverlet, and Mozart was 
explaining to Siissmayr the mode in -which he 
wished him to complete it after his death.| He 
further charged his wife to keep his death secret 
until she had informed Albrechtsberger of it, for 
the situation [that of assistant at the Stephan 
Church] ought to be his before God and the 
world. Closset, the doctor, was long sought in 

told hit wife) that the Lord to whom be bad drawn near in 
bumble and childlike fklth, bad suffered and died Ibr him, and 
would Ibok on him in love and compaasloD. The tones of the 
Requiem were so heartftlt and true, that thay ftotly display 
the earnestness of these eonvictlona.' 

While working at the Requiem, which he fl^quently did on 
his sick-bed. when a number was finished, ha caused it to be 
sy Bg. taking the alt himself In his delicata fkleetto. The day 
before his death he desired the score to be brought to him in 
bed, (\t was two o'clock In the afternoon J and sang his part ; 
Benedict dhack (for whom he had written the part of Tamino) 
took tho soprano, his brother-in-law, Hofer, the tenor, and 
Oerl (the singer of Barrastro) the ban. They had got through 
the various parts, to the first ban of the Lacnmo»a^ when Mo- 
aart suddenly bujn*^ Into tears and laid aside the score. The 
delicate organs of his bodily frame were already fftst deeaying, 
so much so. that even b|s cherished canary was obliged to b4 
taken out of the room, because the iuTaUd eonld no ioufsr 
bear Its singing. 

t So certain did he now ftel that he was dying, that, while 
looking once more through the fiequlera, with tears in hia 
eyei, he faid, VDid I not alfrays say tbtt I was writing It Ibr 
wywlf?" 
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Tain, and was at length found in the theatre, but 
he waited till the end of the piece, lie then 
came an<l ordered cold applications on Mozart'a 
burning head, which gave him such a shock that 
he died without recovering consciousnpss.} 

**The last movement of his lips was an endeav- 
or to indicate where the kettledrums should be 
used in his Requiem. I think I still hear the 
sonrd. 

'*Miiller came immediately from the Cabinet 
of Arts, and took a plaster cast of the pale dead 
face.* No words of mine, my dear brother, can 
describe to you the boundless despair with which 
his faithful wife threw herself on her knees, im- 
ploring the support of the Almighty. She could 
not be inducea to leave the body, in spite of my 
fervent entreaties. If her agony of grief could 
have been aggravated, it would have been so by 
the crowds who. on the day following this dread- 
ful night, passed the house weeping and lament- 
ing Mozart." 

t. Hli d«ath took plM« on th« 6th Deomnbor, 1791, about 
on* o'clock Id th« morning. 

* Singnlarlj enouch, nothing bat rrer been heard of thli 
daath-maik. Might it not yet bo foand somewhors in Ytonna ? 



Beefhoren*! ''Sninen yon Afhen."* 

BT O. A KAOFAB&EN. 

The Rtdnt of Athennt is a dramatic work, in stjle 
and form resembling the Masque, of which the gol- 
den days of English dramatic literature famish so 
many examples, and rtb less in style and form than 
in the circumsuoces, if not the place of its produC' 
tion. The Masque, to judge from example — for I 
am not aware that anv rules of this species of com- 
position have been otherwise preserved — the Masque, 
was a work comprising dramatic action, poetry, mu- 
sic, pageantry, and more or less of pictorial and me- 
chanical decoration ; the subject was always drawn 
from the occasion in honor of which the Masque 
was produced, and it was always treated allegorically 
or, at least, invested with the machinery of the class- 
ical mythology. The performance of this species of 
entertainment took not place in public, but at the 
court, or at the private residence of whatever noble 
family reonired its competition, and it was not un- 
common tor the members of such family or other 
aristocratic and even royal amateurs to take part 
in, if not entirely to sustain, the representation ; and 
there rarely occurred a birthday, or a marriage, or 
a victory, or any occasion of rejoicing that either 
was, or was thought to be, of sufflcient importance in 
the state, hut the performance of a Masque, com- 
posed on purpose, formed part of the celebration. 

The custom of having these dramatic allegories to 
celebrate state occasions has been much more steadily 
brought down to our own age in Germany than here, 
for we have in the works of the best approved mod- 
em poets of that country very many specimens of this 
class of writing. 

The work nnderconsideraUon classes among these. 
It was written for the opening of the theatre in Pesth, 
the poem by Kotsebue, and the music by Beethoven. 

It was first brought to England hy Mendelssohn 
in 1844, when he conducted for the greater part of the 
season the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, at 
one of which the most effective portions of this very 
interesting resuscitation were performed. As a piece 
de ciroonstance the interest of tne Ruins of Athens^ of 
course, passed away with the occasion ror which it 
was composed ; as a dramatic work, by reason of its 
purely occasional character, it can never have had 
any interest; as a work of Beethoven, therefore, it can 
now onlxinterest the world, and by this highest test 
it can now only be judged. 

The subject of the Masque, so far as I can gather 
from report, and from Mr. W. Bartholomew's version 
(which is an adaptation rather than a translation, de- 
signed to meet a ready appreciation in England by 
the substitution of some entirely local matter for oth- 
er, that being out of oar knowledge, was supposed to 
be beyond our sympathy^ the subjector argument, so 
far as I can gather from such uncertain authorities, is 
more or less as follows. 

Minerva has been since the golden age of Grecian 
art, the glorious epoch of Grecian liberty, for M>me 
or other important offence against the Olympian tri- 
bunal, the particulars of which I am unable to far- 
nish, fettered with chains of heaven- wrought adamant 
by the omnipotent thunderer within a rock impene- 
trable alike to the aspirations of man and to the in- 

• BoothoTvn'g Motiie to the drama of "The RnlDS of 
Athens." Tbo PIftno-fbrte paita arranged from the Score by 
Ann 8. Monneey, the EngUnh Tenion written and adapted by 
W. Bartholomew, Bsq., Ewer. 



tolligence of the goddess, a rock through which neith- 
er his spirit of inqairy coald approach, nor her wis- 
dom diflfuse itself upon the world. The period of 
vengeance is past ; Jove relents, and the captive deity 
is enfranchised. The first steps of her freedom mitu- 
i*ally lead Minerva to the scene of her ancient great- 
ness. She finds Athens, her Athens, her especially 
beloved and most carefully cherished city, in ruins, 
the descendants of her fostered people enslaved to a 
barbarous and fanatic race ; the trophies of her form- 
er splendor, the wrecks of that art which is the ex- 
ample and the regret of all time, appropriated to the 
most degrading purposes of vulgar nonseholdry ; and 
the frenzied worshippers of a faith that knows not the 
divine presence in its most marvellous manifestation, 
the intellect of man. Here is no longer the home of 
wisdom and the arts ; so the liberated goddess pro- 
ceeds to Pesth, where she establishes anew her temple 
in the new theatre, and presides over a triumphal pro- 
cession in honor of the emperor, its patron, under 
whose auspices the golden age is to prevail again. 

In the jBnglish version, which was performed en- 
tire at the Pnncess's Theatre some seven or eight 
years ago, to the best of my recollection, the Royal 
Exchange with the statue of Wellington was substi- 
tuted for the new theatre at Pesth, and Shakespcjire 
with a pageant of the principnl characters from all 
his plays was substituted for the Emperor of Austria, 
— modifications admirably adapted to the commercial 
character and the blind vain glory that so eminently 
mark the British nation, and at the same time inter- 
fering in no respect with such particulars as it was 
within the province of Beethoven's music to illus- 
trate. 

The merit of the music is very unequal. There 
are some pieces in the work that add a radiance to 
the brightest priory with which the immortal composer 
is crowned ; there are others that bear no indication 
of the hand of Beethoven, but only his name on the 
title-page. » • » 

The Overture commences with a portion of the 
opening symphony of the Duet which forms one of 
the most prominent features of the dramatic music ; 
but the Overture breaks off precisely where the in- 
terest of the Duet begins. After this,' we have anoth- 
er short fragment which is taken from the triumphal 
Chorus ; this calls forth little admiration when given 
with the context that alone can make it intelligible ; 
aa it appears here, it is wholly without interest. This 
much constitutes what may be called the Introduc- 
tion ; the Allegpro, which is the principal movement, 
is of the slightest possible pretention. * * tt 

The first Chorus, "Daughter of hif^h throned 
Jove," calls for little comment. A digression from the 
original key of £ fiat, in C major, for an interludial 
symphony has an effect that qan only he described as 
whimsical — the master may be supposed to have found 
himself, as the examination of the sequel will still fur- 
ther illustrate, uncomfortably fettered in the society 
of Gods and Goddesses, and he seems to have souirht 
in this digression, and sought in vain, a safety valve 
for his imagination. 

The next piece is the very beautiful Duet, to which 
allusion has been made, "Faultless, yet hated." This 
is of a wholly different character from what has pre- 
ceded and gives scope for the warmest, the sincerest 
expressions of unqualified admiration. It is the la- 
ment of two Greek slaves for the fallen condition of 
their native land, whose fertile soil they are compell- 
ed to cultivate, although they cannot enjoy its fruits. 
The rngged, broken character of the opening bars, 
suggests the feeling of despair with which a sensitive 
heart must collapse within itself, at sight of the dese- 
cration of all that is most beautiful in art, of all that 
is most worshipful in nature, at the degradation of 
humanity itself, which, at the time of Kotzebue and 
Beeihoven, polluted the ground where Socrates and 
Phidias taught their deathless lesson to the world. 
This subsides into an expression of plaintive sadness, 
conveyed in a long, continuous, well-developed, 
clearly defined melody, of most touching pathos. 
Every phrase of this exquisite little movement calls 
forth an exclamation of delight, and its general effect 
sinks deep in the memory, to leave an impression 
there that accumulating experience cannot qualify, 
that time cannot efface. To sinirle ont a point for 
especial eulogy from a surface of even loveliness, is as 
if to signalise the bluest spot in the expanse of heav- 
en ; yet, should we know where those we love abide, 
that portion of the impenetrable azure which we be- 
lieve to cover them, will surely be to us the bright- 
est; and thus if some portion of a work of art appeal 
more particularly than the rest to our individual sym- 
pathy, such portion will ever be prominent in its ef- 
fect upon our feelings, while our judgment pronoun- 
ces the merit of the whole to be equal. Such promi- 
nence, to my personal rather than to my critical ap- 
preciation, has the beautiful cadence commencing 
from a chord of the fundamental seventh upon A, 
where the responsive sighing of the two voices indi- 



cates the expression which nothing could more per- 
fectly, more touchingly embody than the passage be- 
fnre*us.| One naturally wonders how it can.be that a 
piece so evidently written with the whole heart of 
the composer, and appealing direct from thence to 
the kindred feeling of all who hear it, should bo so 
little known ns still remains the Duet under notice ; 
not to speak of the still-growing appreciation of the 
author ; not to speak of the homage that is due to a 
great man of rendering the justice of our attention to 
all his works, to consider this Duet apart from Beet- 
hoven, and to regard it for its own particular merits 
alone, I cannot conceive why it is not in the posses- 
sion of every one whose taste inclines to the higher, 
the intellectual style of music, and in constant requi- 
sition wherever such music is performed. 

The following piece,the Chorus of Dervishes, is in- 
deed better known ; and its wonderfully graphic effect 
I believe widely appreciate*!. Here we have a party 
of the fanatic uevotees of the Moslem faith chanting 
their wild song of adoration, accompanied with the 
frantic dance that is said to form a part of the cere- 
monial of their worship. Music presents nothing 
more strikini^ly characteristic than the uncouth melo- 
dy that marks this truly extraordinary composition, 
and even this is more powerfully colored by the per- 
fectly original and quite individual accompaniment 
that is maintained throughout. I have never been in 
the land of the Crescent, and I know little of El Is- 
lam ; but tliroufrh the medium of that treasury of im- 
agination, the Thousand and One Nights* Entertain- 
ments. • » » » 

With minds thus prepared, let us listen to the mar- 
vellous creation of Beethoven, and I cannot but sup- 
pose that it will present a realization of the wildest 
ideality, so essentially local in its character, and so 
obviously a portrait in its local coloring, as to give 
ns the certainty that if it be noCtrue to the subject it 
illustrates, the subject cannot be true to itself, since 
nothing can be natural but only what is here portray- 
ed. The chant of the Dervishes consists of a most en- 
tirely singular melody, which is once repeated with 
the same words and then, after an equally individual 
symphony, that fully carries out the feeling of the 
vocal strain, resumed with some slight modifications 
to accomodate the extended metre of the verse, and 
prolonged with more than reduplicated power ; and 
this second strophe, with the instrumental interlude, 
is also given twice, — then without coda and with only 
a few concluding bars, for the orchestra, the move- 
ment closes. The voices, tenors and basses only, sing 
in unison throughout, and the string instruments play 
ceaselessly in unison with them, save that in the ac- 
companiment every crotchet is divided into a triplet 
of quavers, aud there is no harmony throughout, in 
the interludial symphonies, (wherein the onlv, aud 
these, though transient, very striking modulations 
from the original key of E minor occur) hut only the 
peculiar counterpoint of the brass instruments, the 
limited scale of which necessitates the employment of 
the most strant^e and unusual combinations with the 
notes of the Choral Chant — hence arises a beauty out 
of the so-called imperfection of the natural capacity 
of the horn and trumpet, which the misnamed im- 
provements of valves and keys, and piston, and what 
not, tend to annihilate, and thus to destroy all the in- 
dividuality of character of those most prominent in- 
struments, and so to nullify the very existence of or- 
chestral coloring. The Chorus commences at a pian- 
issimo, which gradually rises with the furious zeal of 
the singers to the utmost power of the voices and in- 
struments, when, for the first time, what— for the 
want of another technical definition — I have describ- 
ed as the counterpoint of the brass instruments, is in- 
troduced, and their fanatic fury reaches its climacter- 
ic, when on Ihe high F the exclamation, "Great 
Prophet, hail ! " is driven with a preternatural ecsta- 
cy of fervor ; the delirium that is here most forcibly 
depicted, grndnally subsides, and the decrescendo that 
brings the movement to its conclusion, presents the 
exhaustion that is consequent upon such an exertion 
of all the mental and physical energies. Any, the 
greatest dramatic composer, might envy Beethoven 
such a subject for the exercise of one of his highent, 
most important qualities; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive the existence of such a genius as would not em- 
ulate in vain such a treatment of it as this, in which 
art supplants nature, or truth has so completely inves- 
ted fiction with her own image, that we find the real 
and the ideal blent into one, and that one everything 
that can be imagined of perfection. 

The Turkish Mareh, that next follows, illustrates 
another phase of the oriental character with no less 
vividly picturesque and truly dramatic effect, than the 
preceding piece ; bnt epithets have been exhausted 
in the description of the Dervishes' Chorus, and even 
admiration stands still, to rest from her unwonted ex- 
citement, after experiencing the effect of that remark- 
able movement. I can only say that, if this March 
be not national in its character, so eminently charac- 
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teristic is it, and so fall of all essentials that constitate 
nationality in mnsic, natnre should paj her debt to 
art that has so truthfully idealized her. * * * 

A technical point that will always be prominent in 
its effecti is the anticipation of the key of B flat, with 
the full force of the orchestra, at each recurrence to 
the subject after the momentary digression to G ma- 
jor ; and whoerer hears the movement with atten- 
tion, or examines it with care, will find still much 
more matter to repay his pains. 

^The Triumphal March and Chorus, "Twine ye a 
Garland/' of which a fraj^ment is introduced in the 
Orerture, has been long known in London. Here 
we pass again from the true poetry of life to the bom- 
bast of allegory, and the music becomes mouthy, in- 
flated, bathetic accordingly. In Mr. Bartholomew's 
version, this is the place whore the pageant of Shaks- 
peare's characters passes in procession, the accom- 
paniment of which is a strain of music in the grand- 
iose style, many times repeated, hut always with ad- 
ditional, or, at least, varied instrumentation. The 
idea of a passing procession is well ^nou^h embodied, 
more or less, af^er the manner of the Chorus in Judas 
Afaccabctuif "See the conquering Hero," but by no 
means so successfully. 

The Chorus (in G), "Susceptible Hearts," is a 
most lovely stream of song, in which the smooth,flow- 
ing effect of the beautiful vocal part-writing is fully 
equalled by the exquisitely continuous, rhythmical 
melody, that is always obvious thronehout. This 
again, is a piece that is perfectly available for sepa- 
rate performance, and that can never be efiicienily 
performed without charming all who hear it. * * 

The remaining pieces, the Air for bass with Cho- 
rus, "Deign, great Apollo," and the final Chorus, 
"Hail, mighty Master !'* carry out the feeling, or if 
yon will, the want of it, that is embodied in the 
Overture and the opening Chorus. Such mnsic is 
made, not created ; and not educed by the divine fire 
of heaven, may be trulv said to smell of the lamp. — 
Lond, MuB. World, 1852. 



Von Flotow. 

[A Biographical Sketch from the Paris Corres- 
pondence of the Evening Gazette.] 

He was bom at the Chateau de Rentendorfin 1812. 
His family estate is in the Duchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. After the battle of Waterloo restored 
Europe once more to the paths of peace, young von 
Flotow's father resigned his commission in the Prus- 
sian army, and devoted himself to the education of 
his children. His eldest son gave at an early period 
of life indications of great musical talent, which his 
mother — an accomplished musician — happily foster- 
ed. He "graduated" at college in his sixteenth 
year, and persuaded his family to allow him to reside 
some time in Paris in order to continue his musical 
education. He came to Paris and studied under the 
guidance of Mons. Beicha, a composer of some repu- 
tation in his day, but whoso image has faded away 
from almost all of our memories. While he was en- 
gaged in his studies his father bounced into his room, 
and was half angry to find that he was not already a 
great composer. Hadn't he been studying for t-w-o 
years 1 General von Flotow had taken the precau- 
tion before quitting Germany to provide himself with 
letters of introduction to Mons. de Saint Georges, 
the well-known dramatic author. As soon as he dis- 
covered his son was not famous, he went with him to 
Mons. de Saint Georges' residence. After the custo- 
mary salutations were exchanged, Gen. von Flotow 
asked : "Will you do me a favor? My son wishes 
to become a famous composer. Please be good 
enough to tell me is such a thing possible ?" Mons. 
do Saint Georges replied : "Certainly." "Then pray 
tell me how long will it take my son to prove he has 
talents V* "General, that question is not so easilv 
answered. I should say some five or six years.*' 
"We'll call it six years, Mons. de Saint Georges ; 
I'll allow him money enough to live on for six years. 
If at the expiration of this period of time he has not 
made himself a name I'll allow him no more money ; 
for I have no idea of supporting a young fellow in 
idleness in Paris. May 1 ask yon to be so good as 
to be mr son's guardian during these six years?" 
Mons. de St. Georges, before answering this question, 
requested young von Flotow to sit at the piano and 
play some mnsic. Finding the young man the pos- 
sessor of talents, he said : "I consent to he his guar- 
dian ; we will try to make somethincr of him." The 
very day the sixth year expired. Gen. von Flotow 
wrote to his son this letter : 

"When you receive this note the last delay I grant- 
ed you will have expired. As I am determined not 
to encourage your follies, I write you to order yon to 
return home at once. My banker has given orders 
to his Paris correspondent to pay you money enough 
for your expenses home, but not one centime more." 



The young man showed the letter to Mons. de 
Saint Georges and asked him what he should do. 
Mons. de Saint Georges advised him to remain. He 
asked : "But how can I remain at Paris ? I have no 
money." "Earn your own livelihood." "I never 
earned a cent in my life and don't know how to set 
about it." "Follow the example of poor artists and 
give mnsic lessons." 

He followed Mons. de Saint Georges' advice and 
gave music lessons. The latter introduced him to 
families who required a music master, and the young 
composer managed to live, although the paternal 
purse was closed to him. Soon afterwards he gave 
a one-act opera at the Marquis de Belissen's Chateau 
de lioyaumont. It was played by amateurs with 
great success, which was sustained the following 
winter when the opera was played in Paris at the 
Hotel Castellane. In 1838 he brought out an opera 
in three acts, /> Due de Guise^ at the Theatre de la 
Benai««ance. The "book" was Mons. Alex. Dumas' 
Henri III. altered to suit with the exigences of the 
lyric stage. The performance was organized by the 
Princess Czartoryska for the benefit of the Poles ; 
the characters were filled by amateurs of the highest 
rank and fashion (duchesses and princesses of the Fan- 
bonrg St. Germain filled the parts of choristers, and 
when the curtain rose on Henri III.'s court there were 
S2,000,000 of diamonds to be seen on the performers' 
persouK) foremost among whom shone Mile, de La 
Grange, whom you have since seen exerting her tal- 
ents to repair the loss of her fortune ; $6000 were ta- 
ken in at the door. The opera was eminently suc- 
cessful. Gen. von Flotow, convinced by his son's 
success in earning his own livelihood wFien thrown 
on his own resources, and by the favor with which 
the opera was received, that his heir was no idle fel- 
low, restored his allowance. 

He next wrote an opera comique. UEsdavt de 
CamGena, whose book Mons. de St. Georges wrote. 
It was played in 1843. His next appearance was at 
Hamburg whore he brought out SlradeUa, an opera, 
which is still iu vogue in Germany. In the midst of 
the early success of this work he had the misfortune 
to lose both his parents. He came now into posses- 
sion of a handsome estate, and henceforward he spent 
a portion of his time at the Chateau de Rentendorf, 
and the remaining portion here. Mons. de St. 
Georges wrote in 1842 (at the request of the man- 
acer of the Grand Opera) a ballad entitled I^dy 
Henrietta, suggested to him. it is said, by an adveti- 
ture which befel two ladies of his family, who had 
disguised themselves and mingled wjth servants at a 
fair. The mnsic of this ballad was confided to three 
composers. The first act was given to Herr von Flo- 
tow, the second to Mons. Burgmuller, the third to 
Mons. Dcldeves. Thejballet had enormous success. 
Herr von Flotow was so well pleased with the plot of 
the ballet he begged Mons. de St. Georges to make it 
the "book" of an opera. The dramatie writer cheer- 
fully complied witn the request, wrote, transformed 
the plot into a book of an opera, and Herr von Flotow 
wrote Martha. It was played for the first time at 
Vienna where it was received with enthusiasm. It 
has since been played everywhere. 

Herr von Flotow married at Vienna in 1849, and 
had the misfortune to lose his wife the following 
year. His greef seemed for a time a sort of phren- 
sy. He would hear of no consolation. He tore up 
his engagements with managers, retired to the Chat- 
eau de Rentendorf, lived in absolute solitude, and al- 
though his three act opera Indra was written he re- 
fused to allow it to be played. Indra did not see the 
foot-lights until 1852. It' was received with success, 
and the merita of the composer were now so evident 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenbnrg Schwerin appointed 
him the superintendent of his theatre. Herr von Flo- 
tow accepted the place with the ambition and hope of 
making that stage play the same pnrt in the musical 
history of Germany which the Weimar stage played 
in its dramatic history. Court intrigues, actress' 
rivalries, and those thousand-and-one' incidents of 
theatrical life— each insignificant in itseU, but, like 
those Lilliputian threads which bound Gulliver, able 
together to arrest the strongest will, Herr von Flo- 
tow resigned in disgust, re-married and took up his 
abode at Vienna. He visited Paris frequently and 
maintained a cordial friendship with Mons. de St. 
Geoi*ge8, with whom he firequently worked. They have 
at this moment a two act opera, Zilda, at the Opera 
Comique, which was actually in rehearsal until Mile. 
Marimon's departure from this theatre. Spiridion. 

LondoiL 

Oratorio. The Sacred Harmonic Society have 
performed recently Israel in Egypt, the Meesiah and 
Samson, Haydn's Seasons was announced for Feb. 



9. The principal singers in Samson were Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby and Sims Reeves, Miss Banks, Mr. 
Weiss and Mr. Patey. — The National Choral Socie- 
ty, G. W. Martin director, gave Judas Maccabaus 
and Elijah last month. 

Monday Popular Concerts. These classical 
entertainments are more popular than ever. The 
eighth season commenced Jan. 15th, with a pro- 
gramme wholly of Beethoven, as follows : 

Quartet, in B flat, No. 10, Op. 74, strings BmUiotcb. 

Ll«der-krei^ BoethnTea. 

BoDftta, in D, Op. 10, No. 8. Piaoofbrte alone. .Bmthown. 
Serenade, In D mijor, Op. 8, for Violin, Tlola and Vfolon- 

eello Beethoren. 

Boni;, ** Adelaide" Beethoven. 

Sonata in A, Op. 12, No. 2, for Pianoforte and TloUn. 

BeeChowi' 
CoDdQCtor. Mr. Benedict. 

The Quartet and Serenade were played by Herren 
Straus and Ries, Mr. H. Webb, and M. Paque, the 
latter "always welcome" in the unavoidable absence 
of Sig. Piatti, who is "starring" on the Continent. 
The pianist was Mr. Franklin Taylor, of whom the 
Times says : 

He played the sonata so admirably that he infected 
every hearer with his own enthusiasm, and was loud- 
ly called for at the conclusion of his performance. 
What most pleased ns in Mr. Taylor was an entire 
absence of pretension, which gave to his invariably 
correct execution a double charm; and what moet 
showed him to be possessed uf real musical feeling 
was that among the four movements of which the so- 
nata consists his reading of the grand adagio was best 
of all. His reception at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs was jnst as frank and just as legitimate as that 
which, early last season, accompanied his perform- 
ance of a concerto by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. After the sonata in D, Op. 

10, the sonata in A, Op. 18, — second of the set of 
three inscribed to the famous Italian composer, An- 
tonio Salieri, who endeavored to make Beethoven 
understand dramatic music from the then Italian 
point of view (not that of Chembini, be itunderstood) 
— was mere child's play ; and so well was this genial 
and vigorous piece executed by Mr. Taylor and Herr 
Strauss that it was a pity the whole audience had not 
remained to hear it. 

The only singer was Mr. Sims Reeves ; bnt Mr. 
Sims Reeves singing his very best, and in sach splen- 
did pieces, too, as the "Liederkreis** ("Circle" of six 
songs, the words by Jeitteles), and the incomparable 
"Adelaide," leaves nothing to wish at a concert of 
genuine music. Such was the.case on Monday, when 
our great tenor threw his whole heart into the two 
songs, and enchanted his audience beyond measure. 
It is scarcely requisite to add that "'Adelaide" was 
enthusiastically "encored" — so enthusiastically that, 
late as it eame in the evening, the singer could not 
courteously decline the honor. Both the "Lterier- 
kreis" and* "Adelaide" were accompanied to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Benedict — in this especial art withont a 
rival. 

At the second concert, Mr. Charles Halle played a 

Sonata in D by Mozart, to which the Times thinks 

his biographer Jahn renders but scant justice, adding: 

The opening allegro, in spite of its recalling, at the 
outset, one of the preludes from J. S. Bach's most 
familiar work, is vigorous and masterly ; the theme 
of the adagio clearly suggested that olT one of the 
most remarkable slow movements in the early so- 
natas of Beethoven ; and by the final rondo allegretto 
the same Beethoven was also more or less inspired. 
Mr. Chappell styles this sonata of Mozart "No. 21" 
— upon what anthority is not stated ; — nevertheless, 
we are willing so give him the credit of having stud- 
ied, with the requisite diligence, the Ckrontdogxsche 
Verzeichniss of Herr Lndwig von Kochel— now beyond 
comparison the best authority. At all events tlie so- 
nata in D is one of those in which the wonderful neat- 
ness and precision of Mr. Hallo's execution are dis- 
played to most conspicuous advantage ; and for that 
reason if for no other, the frequenters of the Monday 
Popular Concerts were delighted to hear it played by 
the eminent German "virtuoso,'* for the sixth time, at 
these excellent entertainments. 

But in addition to the alwaws welcome appearance 
of Mr. HalM, the concert last night was remarkable 
by the 14th performance of Beethoven's — in its way 
inimitable — Septet, for violin, yiola, violoncello, clari- 
net, "French horn," bassoon, and double bass, played 
as perfectly as could be wished by MM. Straus, H. 
Weob, Paque, Lazarus, C. Harper, Winterbottom 
and Reynolds, and applauded, as never fails to be the 
case, enthusiastically, movement after moyement. 
The Sq)tet is one of those inspirations that, no mat- 
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ter how staid nnd conventional tho forms, are percn' 
niallpr frosh. By the side of this extraordinory pro* 
daction of Beethoven's early time may appropriately 
be placed Haydn's delightful quartet in 6, the first 
of a set of six, "Op. 76." This had never previous- 
ly been introduced at the Monday Popular Concerts ; 
and the sensation it created should be a formidable 
argument against those who would urge tho director 
to depart from the plan with which he wisely set out, 
and hit adherence to whicli has been the real secret 
of his almost unparallcd success. Mr. ChappcIPs 
intention was eviaently to make the general public 
familiar with those masterpieces of art with which 
tho great composers have enriched the repertory of the 
"Chamber" — to do, in short, for the many what the 
old Philharmonic Concerts contemplated doing for 
tho few, in the direction ot orchestral music, and 
what the Sacred Harmonic Society had done for the 
many in that of oratorio. 

The singer was Miss Robertine Henderson, whose 
progress is so marked and serious that first rate 
thin^ may be reasonably expected of her. 

The final piece of the concert was a "duo concer- 
tante" in name — a regular sonata in fact (in G nfiinor 
Op. 95) — for pianoforte and violin, the composition 
of Sponr, for which all the excellent playing of Mr. 
Hall^ and Hcrr Straus could not succeed' in awakinf; 
any great degree of interest. So thoroughly "dry" 
a sonata has rarely been produced. 

CoLOOHE. The correRpondent of tho Orchestra 
writes, under date of Jan. 2lst : 

Oar last subscription concert in the Gtirzenich 
Saale on the 16th instant was in every respect one of 
the most interesting and successful of the present 
season. The programme wns as follows : Ist part, 
overture to "Chevy Chaae/* (historical ballad) by 
Macfarreo, a MS. performed for the first time ; 2nd, 
Concertante for two violins by L. Spohr ; 3rd, aria 
from "Jessonda," Spohr ; 4th, the symphony No. 8 
of Beethoven. Second part : 5th, "Seeaen avs der 
Frithjof-Sage" von Esaias Tegner,yi«r MtbuierchoTf 
Solostimmen und Orchetter, by Max Bruch, for the 
first time in Cologne. The overture of Macfarren's 
is decidedly one of his best productions, uniting mas- 
terly modulations and scoring with melodic fluency ; 
it met with the most enthusiastic and decided success. 

F. Uiller being unwell, the music director Weber 
conducted the orchestra; and the Symphony of Beet- 
hoven as well as the other orchestral pieces of the 
programme wont under his bAton with the spirit, unity 
of intention, and nuance* to which we are accustomea, 
the orch^itra here being beautifully drilled through 
many years of practice. Weber is the leader of the 
Cologne M&nnergesangverein, which you must re- 
member produced a great sensation in London a few 
years ago. The second part of the programme, exclu- 
sively filled by Bruch 's cantata, conducted by the 
composer, was the most interesting number of the 
concert. Its story is one of the Norwegian myths. 

The subject of the cantata is a very common one, 
but it affords many dramatic points and the verges 
are elevated and flowing. The music of Frithjof is 
of the purest inspiration ; and from its cosmopolitan 
character, like every chf/d*izuvre, it will certainly ex- 
tend itself rapidly. THe part of Frithjof, written for 
baritone, is the most beautiAil of the work. The 
recitatives, some declamati and some cantabile, are 
first-rate, the modulations being always according 
to the meaning of the words. The choruses are mag- 
nificent, and Scene III., "Frithjofs Rache—TempS- 
brand— Fiuch," is a real chefd'ceuvre. In this scene 
the solo of Frithjof is in melody and dramatic ex- 
pression as fine music as any composed. A email 
quartet solo for male voices in Scene IV., is a real 
masterpiece. Scene V., "Ingeborgs Khge" a soprano 
solo, is perhaps hot so highly dramatic as the solos of 
Frithjof t but it possesses the charming Innigkeit so 
peculiar to German music, that which the' French 
call sentiment intime. The chorus andante maestoso at 
the end is grand and nobly crowns the work. The 
instrumentation of the Frithjof is thoroughly effec- 
tive, giving to different parts their proper character, 
without abusing (according to modern tendency) the 
contrast of timbres. Perhaps I should object to the 
introduction of harps in the last song of Frithjof 
this instrument being in all the work the character- 
istic color of Ingebo^s part. The music is beauti- 
fully written for the voices, a peculiarity very rare to 
be met with among modem composers. Horr St(g- 
mann sang the part of Fn<A;o/* rem ark ably well, with 
the exception of a little shrieking in some pasxnges 
which required rather force of expression than force 
of lungs. Frl. Rempel, a concert'Singcr of Co- 
logne, has a very fine soprano voice, but not having 
sufficiently learnt its mechani8m,the attack of her high 
notes is not sure, making you feel uneasy on hearing 
her sing. She has no style, no feeling, and is very 
monotonous. The part of Ingdorg requires a much 



better artiste than Frl. Hompel. The choms were 
very uncertain, and the qunrtot solos poor. The or- 
chestra under the baton of the composer went ex- 
tremely well. The success of tho "Frithjof" was as 
genuine as immense. Bruch was applauded and re- 
called several times. 

Paris. From the Musical World's correfipond- 
ence, Jan. 17 and 23, we glean a few items of musical 
intelligence. 

The production of Mercadante's Leonora at the 
Italiens has shed no new lustre on the Neapolitan 
maestro. 

M. Bagier, who is eternally committing blunders, 
of course chose one of the weakest operas of the com- 
poser, and has disappointed nobody in the selection. 
The story — although there is some difference of 
opinion on this head among the critics — is taken from 
Burger's ballad "Hurrah I les morts vont vite;" or, 
more properly, from a piece founded on the ballad, 
and brought out at the Porte-Saint-Mnrtin in 1844, 
written by MM. Cogniard frkres. The cast gives 
Mile. Vitali as Leonora ; Signor Frnschini as Guil- 
laume, the young hnssar and lover of Leonora ; Sig- 
nor Delle-Sedie as the General, father of Guillaume ; 
Signor Scalese as Sergeant Strelitz ; and Signor 
Agnesi as the old doctor, father of Leonora. I shall 
not fatigue yon or your readers with a description of 
the plot, which employs a bit of Romeo and Juliet, a 
bit of Lticia di Lammermoor^ and a bit of one or two 
other pieces besides. M. Bagier may run Leonora a 
few nights, hut undoubtedly it will be in the teeth of 
a positive failure. It may be called a succ6t festime 
for Mercadante ; but for the theatre, I repeat, it is a 
positive failure. Adelina Patti has arrived and made 
her rentr^e on Monday in Linda di Chamouni. Her 
reception was in the extremest degree enthusiastic, 
and her performance as finished and touching as 
ever. 

There has been a "terrible to do" at the Grand 
Opera. Madame Gueymard-Lanters, who had been 
cast for Donna Elvira in Don Juan, about to be put 
in rehearsal, loudly protested against this desecration 
of her talents, and, vowed that she would play no com.' 
primaiia part. In vain several thinking people assur- 
ed her that Elvira in Don Giovanni was no second-rate 
part, and that it requires a good singer to do the mu- 
sic justice, and that, moreover, to sing any part well 
in any of Mozart's operas would make a glory to the 
artist. The clever, out I fear, ignorant eantatrice, 
was only persuaded when the director brought her a 
copy of the original cast of Don Juan at the Opera, 
and showed her the name of Madame Dorus Gras 
appended to Donna Elvira. Whereupon Madame 
Gucymard-Lauters thought fit to condescend to hon- 
or ftiozart. 

Talking of Don Giovanni, there seems to be quite a 
Mozart fever just now raging in the principal lyric 
theatres of Paris. Don Giovanni is at this moment 
being rehearsed at the Italiens, at the Grand Opera, 
and Theatre-Lyrique. At M. Carvalho's theatre, in 
which a very earnest attempt has been made to domicil- 
iate Mozart, the characters are to be thus distributed : 
Donna Anna, Mile, do Maesen; Donna Elvira, Mile. 
Nilsson ; Zerlina, Madame Miolan-Carvalho ; Don 
Giovanni, M. Troy ; Don Ottavio, M. Michot ; Ma- 
zetto, M. Lutz ; the Commendatore, M. Depassio : 
and Leporello, M. Bataille, who has been engaged 
expressly. 

As a special bit of news I may mention that Glnck's 
Armida is to bo brought out at the Theatre-Lyrique 
with Madame Charton-Demeur in the principal char- 
acter. 

As has almost invariably been the wont of my pre- 
decessors,! herewith furnish yon with the programme 
of the current Popular Concert of Classical Music. 
The fifth of the second series was given on Sunday at 
at the Cirque Napoleon, the selection as follows: — 
Overture, // Flauto Magico—MoiATi ; Symphony in 
B flat. No. 4— Beethoven ; Overture, the Prophete — 
Meyerbeer ; Andante and Minuet from Symphony in 
E flat— Mozart ; Overture, Der Freischutz—WAer. 




u\n\ Corresponhntt. 

KocuBSTBR, N. Y., Feb. 1. — Mr. Morgan re- 
cently gave a concert upon the organ in the Central 
Church. The programme contained tho D-major 
Fugue of Bach ; Theme and Variations by Hesse ; 
the "Midsummer Night's Dream" and "Tell" Over- 
tures ; "Harmonious Blacksmith ;" Finale to the 
C-minor Symphony, and one or two transcriptions. 
That of the air "By the sad sea waves/' was partic- 
ularly well received. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd nit., Mr. Jambs M. 



Tract gave a Soir^ at the new musie rooms of 
Barnes aud Brother in Corinthian Hall Building. 
Ho was assisted by Mrs. Kate Bennett Shelley, vo- 
calist. The Piano-Forte selections were from Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Henselt, Chopin and Herz, beside the 
A-flat Sonata, (op. 26) of Beethoven. The perform- 
ance lacked in effectiveness, owing to the use of a 
square piano and the crowded state of the room. Mrs. 
Shelley sang Schubert's Serenade and an Ave Maria 
by Cherubini, substituting a ballad for the " Una voce" 
of the programme. 

Mr. Tracy deserves and receives credit for this ef- 
fort; but he should have better facilities in the mat- 
ter of room and piano, if in future the attendance is 
to be as large as on this occasion. He is organist at 
Grace Church, in the choir of which Mrs. S. is so- 
prano. 

Boston has recently laid us under tribute (?) by 
sending us a "minstrel" company. The Parepa con- 
certs and Mr. Morgan were patronized by a few 
hundred people. But Corinthian Hall could not 
eontain tho throng rushing to witness the buffoonery of 
the "minstrels." As many went away unable to gain 
admission, as listened to Purcpa on the first night 
here. Be it to the discredit of public taste ; yet 
Rochester is by no means alone in this glory, we are 
sorry to say. 

Church music in Rochester presents the usual 
phases of choms choirs, quartets and congregational 
singing. Of the former I may mention the Central, 
(Pres.) Penfield, organist; Warner, leader. The 
Brick (Pres). Kalbfleisch, organist; Mnnson, 
leader. The Second Baptist, Black leader, Mrs. 
Beardsley, organist. Plymouth (Cong.) Wil- 
liams, organist and leader. At St. Peters' (O. S. 
Pres.) there is to be witnessed a very successful union 
of quartet and congregational styles ; Belden (non- 
professional), organist. Third Pres. congregation is 
led by a precentor ; Eempe (non-professional^, or- 
ganist The Episcopal churches have quartets, ex- 
cept Christ Church, where the mode is congregation- 
al. Mr. Morra is organist at St. Patrick's. At the 
First Baptist is a fair semi-choir of eight, with Mf . 
Wilkins of the University as organist and leader. He 
would do ample justice to a more capacious instru- 
ment. There is a Soprano there. Miss Benson, who 
would not snffer in a comparison with some in occu- 
pancy of "first" positions even in Boston. She lacks 
only opportunity to besome a fine Oratorio singer, I 
think. Away from the sphere of Oratorio influence, 
young singers have frequently nothing bat execution 
as an ideal to aspire to. Oratorio circles of influence 
do not necessarily originate artists, but they ripen 
them. Were it otherwise, Boston would not be de- 
pendent upon the rest of the world for soloists for its 
great 3fessiaA and Elijah occasions. Why would it 
not "pay" artistically for your Handel and Haydn 
Society to take under its fostering care such rising 
talent, wherever found ? t. b. a. 

CiKCiKNATi, Fbb. 2. — We are having a lively mu- 
sical season this winter. Onr home Societies and 
musicians are industrious and progressing, and from 
abroad we have had the Parepa troupe, and three 
Opera troupes, viz. : the Susini-Ghioni, Grover's 
German Opera and Gran's Italian troupe. The flrst 
named operatic company was the poorest we have had 
here of late.- The German troupe was not as com- 
plete as last winter,and as they opened their season in 
this city, they seemed not to be prepared yet to give 
us some of the finest operas on their repertoire, such 
as "Fidclio," "The Jewess" and "Robert." Yet 
they gave us some pleasing representations, and fore- 
most among them the charming "Dame Blanche," 
with Habelmann in the principal character ; which 
opera, however, is but poorly appreciated by our pub- 
lic at large, who seem only pleased when they can 
listen to some tearing lulian passion, or a sweet sen- 
timental strain. Upon a great part of the sparkling 
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and beautiful music in the "Dame Blanche'' the ele- 
gant young ladies and gentlemen seem to look as if 
it were below their dignity to pay it any attention. 
They are really to be pitied. 

Graa*s troupe gare us "Faust," "Saffo," "Faror- 
ita," "Trovatore,** and four times what oar wise local 
reporters rather appropriately called "dress rehear- 
sals" of the "Africaine." Would they had given us 
something better, both in music and performance ! 
Yet we were glad to hear this novelty, which certain- 
ly is entertaining in spite of its length. I received the 
impression that there it but little of original, yet a 
good deal of pleasing music in it. On the whole, it 
seems not so strained and far fetched, as much of 
Meyerbeer's music in his other operas. Death may 
have prevented him from changing and filing as much 
in it, as he delighted to do with former operas, mnch 
to their detriment, I apprehend. In "Faust," the 
Margaret of Mile. Boschetti, a French lady, was 
rather interesting; it was a French and not a German 
Margaret. Her lover did not seem to inspire her 
as much as the jewels he gave her ; but the latter 
called out all her spirits. She expressed her delight 
over them with real poMion^ not that sickly sentimen- 
tal Italian one, nor the pretty, superficial delight of 
Miss Kellogg, but natural, French ./£re, and showed 
a good deal of originality.- Mad. Gazznniga as 
"Saffo" was very fine, but did not succeed in making 
anything of that stupid opera, which but for the 
Duetto and Finale of the seooud act would hardly 
live. The two Tenors of the troupe are about on a 
levil with Signer Irfre and the other rather indiffer- 
ent Italian singers that Europe has spared to us dur- 
ing the last years. 

Oar resident artists, Messrs. Kunkel and Hahk, 
have given three very pleasant Chamber Concerts. 
They are progressing. A recent correspondent of 
yonra bestows upon Mr. Ennkel exaggerated and 
uncalled for praise, which might have the tendency to 
spoil him, but he no doubt has a great deal of talent, 
and improves not only in execution, but, what is 
better, in expression. Hif: touch is still rather hard, 
bat more elastic than it used to be. He interprets best 
the modern composers, Thalberg, Lis^, Gottschalk, 
etc., and also pretty well Schumann, Rubinstein, etc. 
If he as yet succeeds less well with Beethoven and 
Mozart, he seems at least to study them faithfully. 

The "Cecilia Society" have given as yet but one 
concert this winter. The programme embraced 
very interesting compositions, such as "The Night," 
by Schumann, and "The Flight into Egypt" by 
Berlioz. Beethoven^s Mass in C was well rendered, 
with a good deal of light and shade, although intro- 
ducing perhaps a little too mnch of modem exagger- 
ation. 

The "Harmonic Society" have given two concerts 
to large and growing audiences, the first part made 
up of selections from "The Messiah," the second 
part giving us the beautiful "Kyrie a capella** by 
Kobert Franz, Beethoven's "Becalmed at sea," and 
Mendelssohn's charming cantata, "Hear my prayer." 
The Society is prosperous, and they talk about build- 
ing in a few years a Music Hall with a large Organ. 
If they were Chicago people instead of Cincinnatians, 
they would probably add, "an Organ that will sur- 
pass the Boston great Organ." z. 
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BOSTON. FEB. 17. 1866. 

Review of Concerts. 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The third 
Chamber Concert (Wednesday evening, Feb. 7) 
was inferior in interest to none ever given by the 
Club, and made it hard to resign oneself to the 
fact that only one more of the series remains. 
The opening piece was Mendelssohn's Quintet 
in B flat (No. 2, Op. 87), one of the most all 



alive and wholesome, as well as finely imagina- 
tive and original of all Mendelssohn's larger 
Chamber works. The theme of the Allegro vi- 
vace leaps forth at one vigorous bound, like a 
sealed spring suddenly released to native sun- 
shine ; and those purling triplets that succeed it, 
rapidly repeating themselves in an undertone, 
only make the joy more palpable : the second 
theme is equally felicitous and very piquant, and 
the working up of all more than fulfils expecta- 
tion. The A ndante scherzando^ so quaintly bal- 
lad-like — Romanza it might be called — is an un- 
forgettable old favorite, inimitable in its way ; 
the Adagio one of the tenderest and purest he 
has written ; and the rapid Finale fully answers 
the promise of the opening movement It was 
capitally played. 

The l^antasia, which preludes to the piano So- 
nata No. 1 of Mozart, in C minor, was very 
neatly and tastefully played by Mr. Hermann 
Daum, who dares to be partial to Mozart, even 
in his piano music, and even in these days of crav- 
ing for effect, and we sincerely praise him for it. 
Between the larger works of the evening, this 
Fantasia was sweetly and calmly refreshing ; we 
could have listened to the Sonata also with a good 
will. We thought him hardly so happy in his 
rendering of Schumann. That Adagio and Al- 
legro for piano and violoncello, op. 70, in A flat, 
were highly interesting and characteristic, and 
on the whole well presented. 

Then, for a finale, came the great work of the 
evening and the season, the fifteenth Quartet of 
Beethoven (A minor, op. 132), which made so 
deep an impression in the first concert, and a still 
deeper this time. It seems to us about the most 
satisfactory achievement of the Club thus far in 
quartet playing, and they may well take courafe 
from it ; indeed we think the opening of the sea- 
son with this Quartet has proved a sort of a revi- 
val in the Quintette Club and in its audience. 
Mr. ScnuLTZB, the leading violinist, has played 
with more than his old spirit, truth and fineness 
this winter ; and a better 'cellist than Wulf Fries 
it would be very hard to find. We still shrink 
from the formidable task of trying to point out 
the beauties of this wonderful masterpiece of 
Beethoven's last years (composed in 1825). We 
only plead for further hearing, and trust it will 
stand on the repertoire of the Quintette Club 
(not on the shelf) until we shall all know it well. 
Very sure we are, that no work has been more 
deeply or more generally enjoyed in these con- 
certs for some years. 

Third Symphony Concert. The after- 
noon of Thursday, Feb. 8, was stormy, quite as 
much so, though unique in kind, as the days of 
the two preceding concerts. Verily, the Sym- 
phony Concerts thus far have fallen on the three 

worst days and worst moods of this capricious 
winter. Yet the audience has been faithful and 
has each time gained in numbers. This is cer- 
tainly encouraging ; — it were hardly possible that 
it should gain in character ; the truest musical 
"sphere** and sympathy (consistent with such 
numbers) possible to Boston, may be felt at these 
concerts. The programme this time was alto- 
gether choice as before, and yet individual and 
unique in the principle on which it was made up. 
This will be found to be the case with each of the 
six programmes. It was as -follows : 

1 Symphony, in B flat Haydn. 

lATgo, Alleint) TiTace.^-Adsgio. — Minnetto. — Presto. 

2 Piano-forte Conc«rto, in C minor. Op. 87). . .Beethoven. 

Allegro, with Cadrnia by MoMheles. 
B. J. Lang. 



8 OTerfnre to "Anaereon," (first time), CherabfnI. 

4 PolonaiM, for Plano.ibrte.lu E major .(Ont time)Weber. 
Xranscribed, with Oreheatra, by Liszt. 
B. J. Lang. 

I» Symphony, In F, No. 8 Beethoven. 

Allegro vlTaoe.— Allegretto Khemndo—Minuetto,— 
All^iro vivace. 

For the first concert the G-minor Symphony of 
Mozart was chosen, as a sort of model symphony 
and good point of departure whence to survey a 
variety of representative specimens. In the sec- 
ond, Beethoven came in, if only because he could 
no longer be kept back ; for Beethoven is always 
and rightly the first thought of when we speak of 
Symphony ; his avt the most in unison with the 
great humanitary thoughts and aspirations of this 
age ; his nine Symphonies, so far as we can yet 
know, unsurpassable; therefore he claims, as 
we have said before, the lion's share in the six 
concerts. 

But shall <<Father Haydn" be left ont ? He 
has not been so often heard of late here as to lose 
his freshness ; nothing can be more clear, more 
■l«' ant and full of charm than that Symphony in 
B fiat; and if more is wanting to meet the full 
demand of each one among only six such concerts, 
m v-» natural or more interesting than to 
contrast this genial work of an older, not a per- 
ishable, fashion, in the same programme, with the 
shortest, lightest, liveliest of the Symphonies of 
Beethoven, and that, too, a product of the mas- 
ter's ripest art, the record of some happier hour, 
some visitation of the sweetest sunshine amid the 
thickening shadows of his earnest, deeply brood- 
ing, solitary, sad existence ? 

The Symphony by Haydn was played remark- 
ably well, by a band better balanced and trained 
to truer unity than has been reached before ; all 
went smooth and clear ; all was euphonious and 
alive with music ; and it was keenly relished ; 
many found it only too short. The broad and 
noble introduction, the almost Mozart-like loveli- 
ness of the Adagio, and the exquisite vivacity of 
the quick movements, all so pure in form, so neat- 
ly and felicitously rounded, each new thought or 
variation springing so naturally from the last and 
so consistent with the whole, betrayed the roas- 
ter who can never be entirely superseded, one 
who will always be good company among the 
greatest. Beethoven's No. 8, unfortunately, did 
not secure so good a hearing, nor such satisfac- 
tory rendering in all parts, and therefore the 
comparison was somewhat baulked ; else its grace 
would have been found at least equal to that of 
Haydn, its life richer and. deeper and tingling 
with far more intensity of joy, such as belongs to 
far more capacity of discontent and suffering, far 
more ideality ; the whole thing more imagin i- 
tive, original, Shakspearian, so to speak. But it 
came last — the true place to put it, as being real- 
ly the liveliest thing in the programme, and as 
ofii*setting the other Symphony — and that last 
was made later by the encore of the preceding 
piece, so different in character as to somewhat 
spoil the mood in which such a work should 
be listened to. Then too, a portion of the Or- 
chestra had to withdraw to fulfil an engagement 
out of town ; and many of the audience had to 
leave before it was over, lingering to hear every 
note which the relentless rail-road bell allowed 
them, and so (unwillingly, we doubt not, in most 
cases) disturbing those who remained ; — only the 

unmusical nature of some few betrayed itself in 
the manner of the going out, the letting doors 
swing loudly to, &c. Such general uneasiness 
was sympathetic, disturbing alike hearer and per- 
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former, and so the delicious Symphony went not 
BO well as it might have done, a1thoii<!h the witch- 
injT Allegretto and the Finale especially, in spite 
of these drawbacks, were abundantly rewarding 
to the willing; ear. 

Cherubini*s overture to "Anacreon" made a 
capital hit. It is old, to be sure ; used to figure 
much in London concerts many years ago ; is still 
often played in Berlin and other German cities ; 
but it is never too late to make acquaintance 
with so good a thing. Indeed Cherubini's works 
are altogether too little known here. Was he not 
one of the very few musicians whose approbation 
Beethoven cared for when he wrote the Mass in 
D ? Nine noble overtures live, out of many he 
has written ; and three or four of his entire operas 
will yet, we trust, claim here the admiratio*^ 
which they have long enjoyed in France and 
Germany and England. His opera ^^Anacreon, 
ou V Amour fxtffitif^** was produced at the Grand 
Opera in Paris in 1803, a few years after the 
Afedea, his (r^andest, and Les deux Journeys, 
which to this day keeps the stage in Germany as 
one of the most popular of all operas under the 
title of Der Wassertrdger. "Anacreon" failed at 
the Grand Opera, was signally and scandalously 
hissed and hooted down, we read, partly because 
the book was bad, but more because of the fash- 
ion of the day in Paris being altogether for the 
sentimental sweet Italian melody, and against the 
nobler Cherubini sort of Italian, which it decried 
as German music. But in Vienna and other 
parts of Germany its beauties were warmly recog- 
nized, although he was hardly felt to have struck 
just the Anacreontic key. But the overture has 
always been admired. Not a great overture, 
compared with those of Beethoven or Weber ; 
outranked too by his own overtures to Afedea and 
the Wassertrdger and Lex Ahencerrages ; yet it is 
genial in spirit, large in form^ kindling and grow- 
ing with a fine enthusiasm, a captivating charm 
that rivets your attention to the end. Those 
opening chords, to be sure, are rather formal and 
old-fashioned ; they sound well, but say little, and 
simply make a dignified conventional beginning ; 
they carry you back even farther thnn the be- 
ginning of the century, and beyond Mozart's 
time. Tlie little phrases of oboe, flute, bassoon, 
too. which next answer by turns to the reiterated 
challenge of the two notes of the horn, seem a 
little empty and trivial, aud yet they excite ex- 
pectation ; but when the Allegro theme sets in, 
when you come to the gist of the matter, it 
opens. rich with pootry and beauty — intrinsic 
beauty, and not mere efloct. This was perhaps 
even happier in the rendering than the Haydn 
Symphony, and it was welcomed as a real acqu*" 
sition to our concerts. — Mr. Zrrrahn has labor- 
ed faithfully in the rehearsal of his orchestra, 
entering into it with unflagging enthusiasm, and 
must feci rewarded by the improvement shown 
in each successive concert. 

The piano playing by Mr. Lang wasfhe theme 
of general admiration. The Allegro of the C- 
minor Concerto — one of the earlier and one of 
the best of Beethoven*8 — was rendered with true 
feeling, force and delicacy, the outline never lost 
or blurred, the light and shade good, and the 
whole enphonious, filling the great hall well, — 
for which the remarkably fine Chickering piano, 
combining rare power and beauty of tone, must 
take its share of credit. Air. Lang has an excel- 
lent touch for making the piano do justice to it- 



self in a large place. We can hardly quite for- 
give him for cutting us oflf with only a single 
movement of a Beethoven concerto. The long 
Cadenza by Mosoheles, working up the themes 
of the piece with an ingenious but loyal fancy, 
gave good play to his virtuosity. Still more so 
that Liszt-ian transcription of the beautiful and 
brilliant Polonaise in E by Weber. Liszt had 
borrowed an introduction for it from the other 
Polonaise of Weber (in E flat), embellished and 
brightened the whole thing, bright as it was be- 
fore, with his peculiar art^, and reinforced it with 
strangely beautiful orchestral accompaniment, 
verging on the grotesque at times in the latter 
part, where not only the silvery ring of the tri- 
angle, but clashing cymbals and bass drum inter- 
vened, the former sympatlietically, the latter 
heavily and coarsely — but the dose might (with 
more rehearsal) have been administered more 
sparingly. Mr. Lang played his part wonderfully 
well, with finished elegance and ease, keeping up 
the swifl and shining movement without the 
slightest break or faltering, and overdoing noth- 
ing. The band were not so well up in their 
parts; in one instance important instruments were 
unwittingly or wisely silent; and this was really 
the motive and justification for accepting the en- 
core of the delighted audience : namely, the de- 
sire to make it go better the second time, which 
it did — all but the aforesaid instruments of per- 
cussion. Repetitions are against the principle 
and spirit, as well as the convenience of these 
concerts. One thing cannot be repeated without 
injury to what comes after. It was this encore 
that so nearly spoiled the Symphony ; first, be- 
cause it was, more than any piece yet entering 
into these programmes, a show piece (though a 
very interesting one), and so dissipated the calm, 
collected mood for the reception of better things ; 
and secondly, because it robbed those who had 
to depart punctually of just the ten minutes they 
would fain have given to full hearing of the 
Symphony. 

Orchestral Union. The last two Wednesdsv 
Aflevnoon Concerts have drawn large nndicnces. On 
the 7th the principal fcntnre was the Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, which snflered from theahsence 
of the first bassoon about as much as any composi- 
tion could ; but otherwif^e it was in the main well 
played and enjoyed. The ovcrtnrcs to Znnftia and 
TannhSuser opened and closed the concert In the wid- 
est contrast of manner. The Strauss Waltz, "Afor- 
genhiStter" pnckcd up the qvLick ears of the young 
people with a very pleasurable sensation ; no wonder 
that they asked for its repetition in a second concert. 
The even, rich contralto of Mrs. J. S. Cart, and her 
chaste, unaffected, truly artistic way of singing are 
always welcome, sing what she may. But the selec- 
tions might have been much better. That scene by 
Gounod, "Stor of Bethlehem," is tame and conimon- 
plnre in melody, and owes what impression it did 
make to its sensuous orchestration ; while the injre- 
nious variation of the already altogether florid "Una 
voce^* from // Barhiere, to suit it to her voice, by no 
means left the sparkling melody essentially what 
Bossini meant by it. It was clever on the part of the 
arranger and faultlessly executed by the singer, but 
wo would fain have heard her sing something more 
in her own vein and her own range originally. That 
voice is for songs of deeper, finer import. 

Last Wednesdoy Mendelssohn's "Scotch" Sym- 
phony was played, and we were glad to have the 

Union thus supplement the six "Symphony Con- 
certs," which cannot find room for all the composers 
tliat descn'O to be represented in this form and there- 



fore give the preference to the less familiar among 
the beat things. Auber's pretty overture to "La 
Sir^ne opened the concert, and the Turkish March 
from one of Mozart's Piano Sonatas, instrumented 
by Mr. Rtan, closed it. But the novelty and poin 
of curiosity this time was the famous Overture by 
Berlioz, "Les Francs Jugts** in which he has under- 
taken to depict the terror and the mystery of that se- 
cret tribunal of the middle ages, called m Germany 
the Ve/imgericht, which was a sort of people's Inqui- 
sition, darkly and swiftly executing a rude sort of 
justice in those turbulent times when the "powers that 
be" were too often the very robbers to be dealt with. 
(Every reader of Scott's "Anne of Gcierstein" or 
Goethe's "Gotz von Berlicljingen," knows how effec- 
tively its scenes could be pressed into the service of 
romance, and will need no better "programme" to 
this startling tone-picture of the French composer, 
who is nothing if ho cannot try his hand in new ef- 
fects of strongest color and new instrumental combi- 
nations.) 

The opening is certainly Impressive and the thing 
grows with real positiveness of purpose. You can 
imagine the prisoner led in blind-folded, his horror 
when he sees the awful preparations of the court, the 
sinking of his heart at the relentless "No !" of liis 
judges, solemnly and terribly conveyed by those 
blasts of trombones, ophicleid, &c., and there is much 
of logical and interesting working up of themos, as 
well as coloring. But long before the end it seemed 
to havo become senseless and insufferable noise. We 
felt as if. it were the rankest materialism of Art. ma- 
terialism without the charm of aught naive, sponta- 
neous or honest. Still wo can endnre the noise 
again, for the sake of more closely noting its original 
points, particularly of instrumentation. We hope it 
will be repeated some day so that it may be better 
known . 

German Opera. Mr. Grovcr's supplementary 
week did some things which in a measure atoned for 
the stale repetitions, the heavy novelties, the many 
imperfections, and the humbtig of the fevered season 
of Italian and German Opera, whereby pockets and 
patience had been so severely taxed. 'For instance, 
we shall always remember with pleasure little Mme. 
Rotter's earnest impersonation of the beautiful part 
of Alice in i?oA<rf ; she sang and acted admirably, 
equal to every climax ; like Jenny Lind, her clear, 
true voice has to make its way through a certain film, 
and there is a charm in that very triumph of soul 
over matter ; in spirit, too, it reminded us a little of 
the Lind. Then the return of Hihmbr, who9e tenor 
had not apparently its full power, though his style 
and action are always refined and truthful, and he 
was all himself in voice too in the last scene; and 
the exquisite music of IIarelmann's voice in l^aim- 
banlt ; and the excellent debut of Mile. Naddi as the 
Princess, all made it a very enjoyable performanoo. 
Only Hermanns was not up to the part of Bertram, 
and seemed unable to step outside of his own Meph- 
isto. — But as the jailer in Fi'df/io he appeared at his 
best ; few better impersonations have wo ever seen 
or heard upon our lyric sta^o. Fidelio was the opera 
of course ; the house fuller thnn at other times, and 
with the best listeners. Imperfect as it was in some 
respects, the orchestra especially, it made a more 
profound impression than ever. Mme. JonANNSfiN 
was admirable ; so was Himmer, po far as power of 
voice allowed,— in art, in feeling, nothing wantinjr. 
Tho whole thing was vastly improved by Mme. Rot- 
ter's charming Marcollina'^ ; and Habelmann was 
still the picturesque and musiod Jacquino. There 
were tears in some eyes there that night, and it will 
be a memorable one to many. 

When tho Company return, we trust to havo 
Frrdertci haek, nnd to have not only FuMio fienin , 
hut also William 7V//and Mozart's Figaro nx\d Stn-uq- 
//o,— and whynot Chcrubini's Wassertriiger f 

Concerts Coming. Tho fourth Symphony 
Concert, Thursday afternoon, March 1, when 
Schumann will be the central figure, represented in 
his Cmajor Symphonv (necessarily substituted for 
the one beforo announced in D-mindr), and his "Ge- 
noveva" overture, both new to our public. Mr. 
IIoGO Leonhard will bo tho pianist and play Beet- 
hoven's Concerto in O. There will also be dherubt- 
ni's overture to the " WassertrSger" ; and the chorus 
of male voices will take paitapain, singing three no- 
ble choruses from the "Antigone" music (including 
the "Bacchus" chorus again), and the Dervish chorul 
from Beethoven's "Ruins of Athens" (described on 
another page), followed by the Turkish March from 
tho same. Certainly a unique selection. 

Tho last Mendelssohn Quartette Concert 
comes March 6th, with Mr. Lang as pianist. 
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CiNOiKNATi. Some of the leading friends of mnsic 
10 this city seem to have hit apon the right principle 
on which to found a permanent provision for con- 
certs of the highest order — the same principle, essen- 
tially, on which the Harrard Musical Association of 
Boston are working in their so-far successful experi- 
ment of "Symphony Concerts/' namely : that of or- 
ganising the audience for the best kind of music. — 
Speaking of the last concert of the Harmonic So- 
ciety, Jan. 30th, at Mozart Hall, the Cincinnati 
Commereicd states : 

Before the commencement of the concert of this 
Society, its President, Mr. L. C. Hopkins, stepped 
forward and announced that the design was to make 
the Society permanent. He hoped that the citizens 
of Cincinnati who desired to see music flourish here 
would come forward at once and become associate 
members. In the event of one thousand members 
being added, iit five dollars each, ho assured the 
audience that the Society would have a base upon 
which it could build up a reputation that, in a few 
years, would give to Cincinnati a splendid musical 
nail, with a fine organ, such as the wants of the mu- 
sical taste of Cincinnati called for and would have. 

Mr. Hopkins's announcement and remark^ received 
an approval from the andience such as, we feel as- 
sured, contained more than mere courtesy called forth, 
and we hope to see, on Monday evening next, which 
was announced for the next reliearsal of the Society, 
at the Wesleyan Female College Chapel, a substan- 
tial manifestation of the public spirit we know to 
exist in our midst, and which only lacks the fitting 
opportunity to develop. 

The concert last evening was attended by an audi- 
ence composed almost exclusively of ladies and gen- 
tlemen known for culture and good taste in every 
thing pertaining to art, and was, besides, one of the 
largest that has attended any concert this season ; 
but, like all such audiences, was rather chary of its 
applause, because judicious in judgment. 

The programme consisted, in the first part, of 
copious selections from Handel's Meesiah; in the 
second part, of the fine Kjfrie (a capdla) by Robert 
Franz ; a Quartet from Gounod's Faust (violin, 'cello, 
piano and cabinet organ) ; and Mendelssohn's Can- 
tata : "Hear my Prayer." The writer above quoted 
praises particularly the singing of the chorus : "Lift 
up your heads, ye gates," and of the Franz JT^n'e, 
and the soprano airs as sung by Mrs. Dexter, and 
concludes his notice by alluding to the clever manner 
"in which the President checked the vulgar habit 
some people had of leaving the audience before the 
entertainment is concluded. Before the cantata 
was rendered, he came forward and announced 
that those who wished to leave the house before 
the entertainment was concluded, had then an 
opportunity to do so. No one stirred, and that 
magnificent composition was given with splendid 
effect." 



Oxford, O. We have before us the programme 
of a concert of choice music last week al the Oxford 
Female College, under the direction of the earnest 
music-teacher of that institution. Five years ago, 
nothing better than "negro minstrelsy" found audi- 
ence in that region. Now, wo understand, they can 

count with certainty upon quite a numerous and ap- 
preciative assemblage in response to a modest invita- 
tion like this : 

A few friends, lorem of clauie ina«ie, are ezp«cte<l to meet 
In the Parlor of the Oxford Female College, on Thandaj even- 
ing, Febrttarj 8, at? o*clock preelMly, when the following will 
be the pr(^(ramme : 

1. Ssaay on Beethoven 

Prof D. Swing, of Miami University. 
S. Sixth Symphony (Pastoral) Op 68... L. v Beethoven. 
Performed by MIm Annie CoIHob and Karl Hen. 

8. Adelaide — Song L. v. Beethoven. 

Sung by Mlaa Mary T. Uall. 

4. Seventh Qrand 8ympbon!e Op. 92... L. v. Beethoven. 

Performed by Mian Annie Morria and Karl Men. 



The entertainment is given for the benefit of theee pnpils, 
as an encouragement and reward for diligence In the study of 
Classic Musio. Yoar company is respectfully solicited. 

KARL 31ERZ, 
Hallo Teacher at the Oxford Female OoUege. 



St. Louis. The third concert for the season (thir- 
ty-seventh since the beginning) of the Philharmonic 



Society, conducted by Herr Sobolewski, occurred 
on the 4th of January. The first part was mainly 
occupied by one of the four parts of Haydn's "Sea- 
sons," namely the Wintery preceded by the Stradelfa 
overture of Flotow, and followed by a Violin Con- 
certo of De Beriot. Part Second opened with Feli- 
cien David's Symphony-Ode, "The Desert" (first 
part) — in strange contrast with the fresh and genial 
Haydn! Then followed : *' Casta Diva ;" "Leono- 
ra" overture, No. 4, Beethoven ; and a Quartet and 
Chorus from "William Tell." 



PonoHKEEPSiB, N. T. The third "Soirde Clas- 
sique," at Cottage Hall Seminary, Dec. 21 st, showed 
a high aim in many of the selections, which were as 
follow* : 

1. Overture. TTebrldes— Piano I^endelasohn . 

The Misses Dancan, H. Tompkins, North and Barenlo. 

2. Chorus. Hope Rossini. 

The Senior Singing Class. 
(String accompaniment arranged by Mr. Apelles.) 

8. Grand Quartet. Opus 47 Schumann. 

a. Allegro, ma mon troppo : b. Scheno; 

c. Andante Cantabile ; d- Finale Yivaoe. 

Piano— The Blisses Paige and Yliet. 

Strings — Messn. Apelles, Pnlow andMelswinker. 

4. Song— Frlihlingsahnen Kalliwoda. 

Miss Paige. (With Violin obligato, by Mr. Ap«>lles. 

6. Terzetto. Chorus. La ViTandlere Gabnssi. 

The Junior Singing Class. 

6. Sehnsncht. Dno. Piano Jangmann. 

The Bflsses Burgon and Williaiimn. 

7. Bolero, from the Crown Diamonds Aaber. 

The Misses Paige and Davles. 

8. Grand Quatuor CM. Von Weber. 

a. Allegro ; b. Adagio ma non troppo ; 

c. Mennetto Allegro : d. Finals presto. 

Piano— The Misses Arnold. Chamberlin and L. Phelps. 

Strinc— Messrs. Apelles, Prak>w and Meiswinker. 

9. Trio a Canone Sospiro Coneone. 

The Misses Davles, StUlman and Keep. 



A Boston Groakist in Berlin. We translate 
the following from a Berlin paper, — the only reason- 
abie sounding report among the many which have 
found currency here. (If we had really sent a future 
Bach or Beethoven over to Grermaoy to study and 
develop his genius, we should probably hear nothing 
of him for some time to come). 

"Herr Euo. Thater, organist from Boston (North 
America), gave a concert before an invited circle of 
listeners in the Parochial Kirche, and played with 
good delivery and sure technique the well-known Pas- 
tarale (F major), the Choral Vorspiel : "7cA ruf zu 
Dir" and the F-major Toccata, of Seb. Bach ; an 
Organ Concerto (B-flat major) by Handel ; a Sonata 
in D minor of his own composition ; and the Chro- 
matic Fantasia (A minor) by L. Thiele. Herr 
Thayer counts among a succession of noteworthy, as- 
siduous organ virtuosos, who, drawn hither by the 
fame of our Haupt, have acquired their development 
mostly under his guidance, and now, gladly welcom- 
ed in their native land, know how to make the art of 
organ-playing highly valued there. Already well 
advanced and achieving sometliing solid as an organ- 
player, the concert-giver does not seem to us to take 
an equal rank in composition. The Sonata which 
he produced neither breathed a churchlike spirit, nor 
could one give it credit for any particularly interest- 
ing ("ans/irec/i^i^cf") quality ; but themes essentially 
commonplace, with a partly far-fetched manner of 
registration, alternated with often uncouth contrasts 
in modulation, without achieving any particular ef- 
fect. We remember torhave heard like sounding 
works by English and Swiss organ composers, per- 
haps because such a direction of taste is subscribed to 
in those countries. In Germany, Bach is the stand- 
ard, and well for him who makes him his model ! 
May Herr Thayer, putting in the background his de- 
sire to achieve something important also in the field 
of composition, become for his home a representative 
of Bach I That he can, with continued studies and 
with such clever talent, successfully aspire to that, 
stands within reasonable expectation after what we 
have heard him do." 



^jefial Sotites. 



DESCRIPTIVB LIST OF THB 



TEST IS-ffTJSIO, 



Pabllahed br Oliver DitMM 9l Co« 



Vooal. with Piano AooomDaniment. 

Adamastor, Monarch of the pathless deep. (Ada- 
mastor, rb delondeprofonde)."^' Africainf.** 40 
The song of Neloslco, in the seene on board ship. 
Fnll of fire and strength. 

The two grenadiers. (Die Grcnadiere). Song. 

liassigfr. 40 
The poem is one of Ileine's strange productions. 
Two of Napoleon's soldiers, returning to France, hear 
of the eapturs of the Bnperor. One declares that he 
oan live no longer, and requests to be burled In the 
soil of his native land; declaring, that if his Emperor. 
at a future time, should ride over his grave, he will 
rise flrom the dead, and light for him as of old. 

Fkg of Columbia. Song & Cho. W, A. Powell. 30 
Very spirited and patriotic. 

Hail,blessed Mary. (Jungfrau Maria )."iSirra<f«//a." 40 
A prayer or salutation from the above named open. 
Fine music. 

Get out of Mexico. S'ng & Cho. J. P. Webster, 35 
A song of the times, to be sung whUs It Is frssh. 

Daughter of Kings. (Figliadeirt)."L'4/ricain«." 60 
Another of the impassioned songs of the fiery Nelua- 
ko. It Is found In the prison sorae, vbert Seliica In- 
terferes to save the life of Yaseo, who la about to be 
slain by his slave. 

Blessed be the Lord. Quartet L, B. Southard, 40 
One more of an ezoellent series. 

Inatram«ntal. 

Adieu. Andante pour piano. L. DussA, 60 

Altogether a oharming piece, In eas7 flowing style, 
and capable of much eapreaslon. 

Tenting on the old camp ground. With brilliant 
variations. By C, Grobe, Op. 1580. 60 

"L'Africaine." Beyer's "Repertoire." 40 

Contains a few of Um Ikvorite airs of the sew opem, 
well arranged In ''Repertoire" style. 

Polonaise. E flat major, Op. 22. Chopin, 1 .50 

It is difficult to describe such elaborate pieces, but 
lovers of the great eompoeer only need the announce- 
ment of the appearance of one of his pieces to ''come, 
see, and'* play ft. 

Sparkling Diamonds. C, Arini, 

II Bacis waltz, simplified. 30 

Chant du Berger. 30 

Bonnie Blue Flag. 30 

Three little pieces with charming melodies, and fit- 
ted for those, (and great is their number), who cannot 
play difllcnlt music. 
Duncan Galop. IV, Nunns. 30 

Butterfly Schottische. J. Uberti. 30 

Crispino Galop. J, S, Knight. 40 

Crispino Waltz. " " 40 

Mr. Knight has a fine talent of discovering the bril- 
liant and "danoe-able" qualities of new opera mu- 
sks. The above are well selected and well arranged, 
and it is bard to see why such pieces should^ not 
stand In the same rank with Labltsky and Stimnss 
music. 

Prince Imperial Galop. Coote. 30 

Very bright and easy. 

"L'Africaine." Boquet of Melodies. Beyer. 60 

A number of the striking melodies, arranged In a 
dUTerentway from those in the ''Bepertoire.'* 



Music bt Mail.— Musi els sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Schmnann^s Four Symphonies. 

[We ti«nfl»te the following paumKon from WASin.cwsKra ' 
''Biography oPRobcrt Scuomaitn," partly with roference to 
the flymphony Concert of thia week]. 

With the year 1841 Schumann (then in his 
thirty-first year) entered a new phase of develop- 
ment as a creative musician ; he returned to in- 
strumental music, but in a diiTerent sense from 
that in which he had lefk it. That is to say : 
hitherto, with the exception of a few works be- 
longing to the Sonata form, he betrays always 
in a marked manner an effort to shape himself 
anew in respect to form ; but now, in takin<r hold 
of the symphonic element, his decided and en- 
durinn; adhesion to the <;reat traditional forms of 
instrumental music is equally remarkable. This 
re-action is quite explainable ; such an earnestly 
striving mind as Schumann could not have been 
satisfied with such successes as he had thus far had 
in the domain of instrumental music, measured by 
the exertions they had cost him. Already in the 
year 1839 he writes to H. Dorn : ** . . . and 
then there remain only Symphonies for me to 
publish and make heard. I oflen feel that I 
would like to crush the piano-forte ; it grows too 
confined for my thoughts. Now it is true I have 
as yet but little practice in orchestral composi- 
tion ; still I think that I shall master it*' 

But it is not alone in his dissatisfaction with the 
results attained in the path which he had for- 
merly struck into, that we are to seek the expla- 
nation of his sudden conversion to the conven- 
tional forms. Schumann had recognized the 
fact, that, in order to be able to create with free- 
dom, one must first acquire a mastery of form. In 
this connection he writes, later, to L. Meinardus : 
**If one would create in free forms, one must first 
be master of the strict forms which hold good for 
all times." And here we might perceive the in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn, — perhaps this master's 
only influence upon Schumann; for that kin- 
dred elements in both come now and then to 
light, is to be taken only as a consequence of 
their being contemporary ; — the same phenome- 
non may be remarked more or less in all the oth- 
er creative minds who lived at the same time. 
Essentially Mendelssohn was and always remain- 
ed Mendtilsdohn-ish, and Schumann Schumaan- 
ish. 

It was natural that an artist nature like Men- 
dellssohn's should be imposing to Schumann and 
should stimulate him to emulation ; for precisely 
that, which was partly wanting to himself, that 
with which he had incessantly wrestled for nine 
long years, he found as the leading characteristic 
in Mendelssohn in the fullest measure : formal 
perfection. Very naturally, therefore, Schu- 
mann, contrary to his original view, sought at 
last to acquire a mastery of the formal part of 
musical creation in the same way in which Men- 
delssohn, like all the other masters of the art, had 
found it, namely by adhering to the masterworks 
of the past. How surprisingly he at once suc- 
ceeded in this, is proved by the first artistic deed 
he undertook in this sense ; it was the B-flat 



Symphony, Op. 38. (Perforjped for the first 
time, together with Op. 52, at a concert of Clara 
Schumann, at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, on 
the 6th of December, 1841). With this begins 
in Schumann's career as a composer a series of 
instrumental works of various kinds, which in 
their masterly keeping for the most part belong 
unquestionably to the most valuable and satisfac- 
tory compositions which be has written. Afler 
the B-flat Symphony there followed, of similar 
compositions, in the course of the year 1841, the 
"Overture, Scherzo and Finale," in E major (op. 
52) ; furthermore the Symphony in D minor, 
which was completed so far as the instrumenta- 
tion was concerned in the latter part of 1851 and 
published as Op. 120 — here again we see the 
dominant pentistency in a definite artistic activi- 
ty — and finally the sketch for a Symphony in C 
minor, which however is lt.f^ unfinished. Schu- 
mann wanted at a later period to work it out, but 
he could not, as he expressed it, find himself at 
home any longer in the sketch. . . . 

While planting himself upon the study of the 
masterworks in this kind, especially those of 
Beethoven, Schumann has conceived and treated 
the Symphonic form in his own spirit Accord- 
ingly the tenor of these works of his is thorough- 
ly Schumann -ish ; and what lends them a higher 
artistic worth is the circumstance, that this tenor, 
this ideal part in them is brought into essential 
unison with the traditional form. Tou scarcely 
notice even those infringements and excrescen- 
ces, which one so of^n meets with in the first 
creative period. Another thing demands an even 
more unconditional recognition, and that is the 
surprising dexterity with which Schumann at 
once bandied the orchestral instruments, whoee 
natures could have been but little known to him. 
To be sure we find single details which betray 
a want of the most accurate acquaintance with 
the technique, of the wind instruments especially; 
but these uneven nesses vanish in the whole, and 
one cannot complain here about too difiScult or 
desperate tasks for the executant The tone- 
color produced by Schumann's instrumentation 
is not everywhere entirely beautiful ; he did not 
in the same degree,possessthat primary feeling for 
euphony which forms a specific peculiarity with 
the greatest masters of the past, and which in 
Mozart, for example, compels the greatest admi- 
ration. Yet it shows itself continually character- 
istic. You feel, that in this regard the effect that 
was intended is always reached. 

By the symphonic works just mentioned, as 
well as by those which belong to a later period, 
Schumann solved the problem, which he himself 
did not for a long time believe possible, of creat- 
ing something individual and tignijicant in an Art- 
form already fully developed to the highest point 
How wavering he was in his views about it, is 
shown among other things by his remark, repeat- 
ed at a later period, that there was nothing left 
one to do in the Sonata and the Overture forms. 
Nevertheless he wrote two Sonatas and several 
Overtures in the last years of bis life. 



[Pantng orer now what Wanlelownkl nyt of the Importaot 
eomporitlonii In other kindf which next ooeapled Sehumano, 
(three Quartetfi, piano Quintet, "Paradim and thePerl.*^ fce.) 
we come to th(» year 1845. lo the mean time he had remoTcd 
from Ldpatg to Drewlen, and during this time hte chronic 
tendency to dUeaM of the brain had grown upon him patnful- 

1J.) 

It is not clear when Schumann turned his en- 
ergies anew to musical labors in Dresden. His 
list of compositions contains merely the following 
notices : 

^*1845 (Dresden). Many contrapuntal works. 
— Four Fugues for the piano-forte (op. 72). — 
Studies for the Pedal Piano, 1st set (op.56). — 6 
Fugues on the name B, A, C, H, for Organ fop. 
60). — Sketches for the Pedal Piano fop. 58). — 
Intermezzo and Rondo, Finale as conclusion to 
my Fantasia for piano — appeared as Concerto(op. 
54). — Symphony for Orchestra^in C mq/or, sketch- 
ed." 

Here again we see the persistency in one-si- 
ded artistic creation ; but in this case, as the ma- 
jority of the works just named belong to the strict 
style, it is quite obvious that Schumann was stri- 
ving after a freer mastery of form than he had 
yet been able to command. It was as it were the 
preparation for the greater creative onsets which 

he was presently to undertake. 

• • • • • 

Finally, the C-major Symphony, op.' 61, in its 
origin the third, completed in the year 1846, may 
be regarded as a happy continuation and advance 
upon the symphonic labors undertaken in 1841. 

It is riper, manlier, more vigorous, more deep- 
ly combined than those were, and especially by 
far more orchestral in its whole keeping as well 
as in detail. The introduction to the first move- 
ment/' 5osfonuto asMt,"was originally designed for 
something else, and already composed when Schu- 
mann conceived the plan of writing this Sympho- 
ny. (Its first public performance occurred in a 
Crewandhaus Concert, Nov. 5, 1846). According 
to Schumann's own statement, the conception of 
this Symphony falls within the first period of his 
sickness. He says : **I sketched it while I was 
yet suffering very much physically ; indeed I may 
say, it was the resistance of the spirit that here 
plainly influenced me, and through which I 
sought to fight down my morbid condition. The 
first movement is full of this conflict and in its 
character very moody and refractory." 

plTeiiowpaseoTortbeeompofitlonof hisonlj open. *'0*- 
DOTera," hie ''Manfred** marie, the "Albam" fcr ehlMmi, 
and a great variety of raaaller placei, vooal and faMtnumlal, 
and come to the year ISfiO.] 

The Symphony in £-flat major, op. 97, in five 
movements, was sketched and instrumented be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Dec. 9 of the year 1850. It 
passes for the third Symphony, though in the or- 
der of origin it is the fourth. It may be called, 
in the most peculiar sense of the word, the 
"Rhine" Symphony ; for Schumann, according to 
his own statements, received the first impulse to 
it on beholding the Cologne Cathedral ; and in 
part also the solemnities, which occurred at that 
time, of the elevation of the Archbishop of 
CJoIogne, von Geissel, to the rank [of Cardinal, 
had their influence upon the work while it was 
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in progress. To this latter circumstance the 
Symphony owes directly the insertion of a fifth 
movement, which is not customary in point of 
form, namely the fourth in the order of succes- 
sion, originally superscribed : **In the character 
of an accompaniment to a solemn ceremony." On 
the publication of the work Schumann erased 
this superscription, which ho had put on for the 
sake of easier understanding ; he said : One must 
not show the people his heart ; a more general 
impression of a work of Art is better for them ; 
then at least they will make no false comparisons." 
In regard to the character of the other move- 
ments he added : ^Popular elements had to be 
prominent, and I believe I have succeeded," 
which applies at least to two of the movements 
(the second and the fifVh), so plain and (in a 
good sense, so far as the thing was possible for 
Schumann) popular is their style. 

For the rest, the £-flat Symphony as a tone- 
creation stands on the whole in the same rank 
with the other orchestral works of Schumann, 
and there is no reason for putting it at all in the 
background, nnless we take for a criterion the 
observation that with all masters, even the great- 
est, one work is always finer than another, which 
afVer all, is adducing nothing decisive against the 
artistic importance of the product of the mind in 
question. The real question is, whether it is a 
real work of Art, and if this question, aa in the 
present case, must be answered in the tiffirmative, 
we know enough. Thus the E-flat Symphony, 
considered by itself, shows : richness of invention, 
originality, freshness of feeling, truth of expres- 
sion, felicitous combination, and above all mas- 
terly handling of the material, — qualities, in one 

word, which make its artistic worth indubitable. 

• • • • • 

The Symphony in I>-minor, already composed 
in the year 1841» but laid aside, and only worked 
out and completed in respect to instrumentation 
near the end of 1851, and then published as the 
fourth (op. 120), was really in its origin the sec- 
ond. It shares all the excellences of the best 
works which fall within the middle creative peri- 
od of Schumann. Indeed, it almost seems as if, 
in power, compactness, clearness of conception, it 
held a very conspicuous place among afl the mas- 
ter's greater works. It consists of four move- 
ments, organized after the model of the master- 
wori^s in this kind, bnt passing immediately into 
one another; to which arrangement Schumann 
was perhaps induced through the short, un- 
carried-ont Bomanza (in the usual place of 
the slow movement), if not by his striving after a 
greater rounding off of form. The instrumen- 
tal alterations, by which Schumann improved 
bis manuscript, relate merely to the wind in- 
struments. The stringed quartet was retained 
as originally written. Moreover one instrument, 
which was to have played a part according 4o the 
first draught of the Romania, the guitar, was left 
out, because Schumann thought that its effect, as 
compared with the usual orchestral instruments, 
might be a doubtful one. 



For Dwii^l*! Joatnal of Mculo. 

The ''Koonlight'* Sonata. 

(Ooneloded from page 18R. 

The second naovement, AUegreUOy appears as a 
kind of intruder between the first and the last 
movement. Pretty as this Minuet is, it bears no 
affinity to the general character of the Sonata. 



It is impossible to follow the illusion, or better, 
the poetical idea, with this piece in your way. 
Strange, that Prof. Marx, with his deep knowl- 
edge and apprechition of Beethoven should not 
see this, but attempt to establish an inner con- 
nection between this intermezzo and the othor 
movements. In passing from his beautiful des- 
cription of the Adaf^io over to the Minuet he 
says : ^*That w^ the song of resignation. Now 
follows the separation (Allegreilo). *0h, re" 
member me I * — *I remember thee ! Farewell ! 
farewell !' abruptly thrown out, but steeped in 
tears unto the last *forever V What images of 
blissful moments, now passed I what shadows of a 
dark future then flit across the soul of the re- 
siorned, in the Trio, — who can interpret it ?" 
Elterlcin calls this Allegretto a make-up piece, 
a true hors cT ceuvrey and supposes that some one 
else put it in. This is going a little too far, but 
we may derive a hint from the fact that Beetho- 
ven, according to Schindler, in later years seri- 
ously entertained the idea of expelling from 
several of his Sonatas the Minuets or Scherzos 
altogether, in order, as he said, to attain greater 
unity. Besides, most of the Sonatas composed 
after the C-sharp minor, — and they belong to the 
best — contain no Scherzo. We are, therefore, 
bold enough — with all due reverence for the ge- 
nius of the incomparable tone-poet — to propose 
to skip the Allegretto, and, aiVer the last sounds 
of the Adagio have died away, immediately at- 
tack the closing Prtxto affitato. 

This movement forms an admirable counter- 
part to the Adagio, and it seems, indeed, as 
though both had been composed one after the 
other, and the Allegretto been put in finally be- 
tween them. The saiQe idea, the same pictore, 
may be traced in both, steadily developed. 
While the first movement depicts the sorrows of 
a mind resigned to an awful fate, the finale sug- 
gests the determination to rise and bravely fight 
the battle. 

^*I will seize Fate by the throat; surely, it 
shall not prostrate me entirely," writes the au- 
thor in a letter dated November 16th, 1801, 
when the dreadful fact had to be acknowledged, 
that the demon of deafness was digging deeper 
and deeper into his ear, bent upon totally des- 
troying that organ so necessary for the musician. 
^*I will seize Fate by the throat," — this is the best 
motto foi* the illustration of the present move- 
ment. How suggestive of this iron resolution 
not to submit, but rather fight furies and demons, 
are those two mighty strokes, which every time 
finish the first naotive, as with terrible velocity it 
rushes from below op to its climax (measures 1 
and 2, and so forth) ! But alas ! though we 
have the power and determination to defy a per- 
secuting fate, who can help deploring the inex- 
orable necessity ? This is indicated by the sec- 
ond subject, beginning with the 21st measure. 
But, the regret soon assumes a kind of playful 
humor, an attempt to smile through tears (m. 
25) ; however, the determination to battle on 
soon prevails; stroke after stroke falls, giving 
evidence of a terrible earnestness. Suddenly, a 
strange chord, powerfully struck, appears, as if 
to say : stop (m. 88) I and a stream of notes 
comes nimbly running out, ending with a merry 
trill. Another: stop I and the same stream of 
soonds, bat this time in a lower region, in order 
to mn Dp all the higher, striking and flashing 
aboat, till the tnmult cornea to a close by the 



appearance of a third motive (m. 43). This fig- 
ure is remarkable for its unsteadiness; it runs 
irresolutely to and fro; it questions and replies ; 
one is reminded of the sport and laughter of 
fiends, as they chase each other through their 
infernal haunts. A fourth motive of a somewhat 
proud, dignified character enters (ra. 57, 58, 59), 
but soon breaks off*, leaving the accompanying 
figure of sixteenths — which originated in the be- 
ginning with the principal motive — alone toclose, 
the first part. However, there is no actual close 
since the figure, without pausing, connects, the 
first time with the commencement of the move- 
ment, the second time with the second part The 
repeat of the first part, with reference to the 
progressive idea of the work, is as improper and 
out of place here, as was the Allegretto above, 
as before mentioned. Every sensible musician 
must feel this. Accordingly, we go right on. 

Of the many beauties in the second part we 
will only mention the organ point, or pedal bass, 
which for grace and symmetry is unsurpassed 
(from m. 28 to 87 incl. in the 2d part). One is 
reminded of a lull in the gigantic struggle; of a 
mind weary and exhausted, having succeedet!, for 
once, in escaping from the dark shadows that 
surround it, enjoying a moment's repose, rocked 
and cradled by the remembrance of former, hap- 
pier days; or of Faust, in the scene where 
Mephistopheles holds the weary, life-tired man 
under the spell of a magic sleep, and shows him 
the image of the fair Margaret. After the last 
chord of this charming interlude has expired, the 
third part begins, and the struggle is renewed. 

Finally, we will call attention to the brilliant 
coda, beginning with the 4l8t measure before the 
close. Observe how (m. 87 and SB) the masses 
of sound are piled one upon the other in rapid 
succession, until a firmata puts a stop to the 
flood ! The same process is repeated immediate- 
ly after. A still more powerful climax we find 
in the quasi cadenza, commencing with the 24th 
measure ; a troe manifestation of rage and fury ; 
one torrent of notes following another, the sounds 
flying about in wild haste, until calmed by a 
fermata on the minor ninth. The trill crowning 
this/eriTMito ends in a short, but expressive ca^ 
denza^ which grows quickly both slower and low- 
er, till it becomes congealed to Adagio with the 
key-note, C-sharp, for its close. This note, from 
here to the end of the movement, steadily main- 
tains its ground in the bass, and at last joins the 
right hand in the dashing chord-passage which 
fitly closes the whole work. 

On the 29th of March next, it will be 89 years 
since the remains of the restless, hard-tried com- 
poser found eternal peace in CM>e of the ceme- 
teries near Vienna. A year after the bortal, on 
the same day, a plain monument was erected over 
the grave, with the simple inscription : Beetho- 
ven, while a funeral choir sang : 

*'l>n, dcni nte Im Leben 
RuhntXtt ward and Heerd ttnd Haw 

Ruhe nun Im »t(II*n 
Gmb«, nan Im Tode aas P* 

^'ThoQ to whom wm« gmntad 
Neither rati, mnt h«Mne, nor beartb, 

Kent now In thy quiet 
Grave beneath the tranqnll earth r* 

Since that time the fame and appreciation of 
the great tone-poet have increased to an extent 
almost without a precedent in the annals of mu- 
sic and literature. It is said that in his native 
country more of Beethoven's muac is sold than 
of all the rest of the composers, great and small. 
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together ; while other (H)iintrie8 apparently strive 
not to remain far behind Germany. And eo it 
should be and must necessarily be. Much of it 
will doubtless be forgotten as time rolls on, but 
pieces like the present Sonata, and its great rival 
in F-minor (op. 57), will continue to charm com- 
ing generations. Not that the musical world 
cannot afford to let such compositions die, but 
the works themselves, by their innate power and 
vitality, will demand to live. It is the spirit that 
liveth. Our Sonata, to which these lines are de- 
voted, is eminently a spiritual composition. 
There is nothing about it which in the least tickles 
the senses ; but plain and grand, with just ao 
mu(!h of body as is necessary for its expression, 
this music affects us like the eternal voices of 
nature, a mere combination of sounds to the 
thick-eared and hard-hearted, but full of deep 
meaning to the tender, susceptible, poetic mind. 

A. KK. 
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¥or Dwlfl^ht^s Journal of Masie. 

Italian Langnage. 

[Mb. Dwram,— Th« followfiiK sugesMifcloQt formed p«rt of an 
article written mine jears ago In Itaty for one of our mngiulnefi, 
and Intended for the use of trnvellen and M^oumert In that 
country. BymlMhance It metwith an untimely Ikte, being 
nramped In the waTe« of the Atlantic. I hare done the best 
with my memory to fixh up that portion of It deToted to the 
language, thinking it might pnenlbly be of flerrlee to thoee of 
our musical public who derote themHelTes to Italian Tocal 
music— not many I ftar. In spite of the general irerdlet In 
Europe In fiiTor of Italian as the langnage best raited ft>r 
musical expression.— r. b.] 

The usual outfit for an Italian campaign, with 
those desirous of acquiring the lan^age, consists of 
a dictionary and grammar, the Divina Commedia, 
and Manzoni's PromeMt Spoai. These are studied 
as we study Greek and Latin at school. At the first 
resting place a mnHter is procured, who must, as a 
a sine qua non, be a proficient in English. Be, good 
easy man, falls quietly into the route marked out ibr 
him. Ilin successors in the other towns do the same. 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, are successively 
visited. The little library is diligently thumbed by 
night and by day. The doctor pockets his fees ; but 
the-patient is incspahle of moving his Ic^. Day by 
day he is borne about by couriers, txilds de ptace^et id 
genu^ omnt. They order his meals, his movements, 
his whole day. He acts but at tlieir bock. At the 
shop, the theatre, the cliurch, the pillcry, their dark 
shadow is brooding over him. They deplete him 
vigorously — directly for themselves, vicariously for 
the legion to whoso lion they play tlie jackal. He 
loses daily. He thinks with regret of his home. 
There, at least, he was a man, foftis, terea atque rofun- 
du8. Here he is Sindbad, with the old man of the 
sea upon his shoulders ; Prometheus, with the vul* 
ture at his maw. He is incapable of a word in self- 
defence. He calls on Dante, but he heeds him not ; 
Manzoni, hut he is deaf to his entreaties ; and the 
end of all the bright hopes with which he entered 
Italy is that he is put on board a steamer at Naples, 
and booked, like a bale of goods, for Marseilles. 

The course of study referred to above is well 
enough when the student is desirous of making him- 
self acquainted with the Italian language, as well 
written as spoken ; and is indispensable to the labor- 
er in the fields of Italian literature. With either ob- 
ject in view, tlie works of the great Tuscan who was 
the first to write in the living tongue, and the pure 
classical language of Manzoni's romance, (which 
though a very dull book, "mast be allowed to bear 
the palm in modem Italian literature) are to be treas- 
ured. But sound them to their utmost depth; be 
able to understand every line, and to render it into 
the choices! vernacular— if this is all, yon are not 
better fitted than before to order a beefsteak, or en- 
gage lodgings, or hold your own among the throng 



of harpies that will be let loose upon yon when you 
first set foot in an Italian seaport. A foreigner, 
whose knowledge of English is confined to Chaucer 
and Sir Thomas Browne, would find similar diffi- 
culty in a crowd of New York hackney-conchmen at 
the battery, or in the coffee-room of a London hotel. 

The problem for the traveller in a foreign country 
to solve is this : How am I in the shortest possible 
time to render myself independent of others' aid in 
making known my wants and in understanding what 
is said to me ? The solution I oflfer, after some 
experience and observation, is the following : 

Be content to be superficial till yon have time to 
be profound. 

Procure an Ollendorfs (irrammar and go throngh 
it as quickly as yon can ; if in company with one or 
more friends, so much the better. 

Learn by heart a vocabulary and phrase-book. 

Bead books of the most simple, colloquial style ; 
such for instance, as the translation of The Arabian 
Nights, published at Naples. 

At the same time engage, as teacher, a native. If 
be does not know English, all the better. The ad- 
vantage you lose by leaving some things unexplain- 
ed for a time, will l)e much more than counterbal- 
anced by the necessity of making each other's mean- 
ing intelligible in the master*s langua^^e. It is not 
sufficient for him to engage never to recur to his 
knowledge of English. The temptation is too great; 
and,what is more, our race, though not wanting in 
boldness in other respects, are the veriest cowards in 
the face of ridicule, and will never fight well in a for- 
eign language until fairly cornered. 

Lose no time with your teacher in translatinjir loto 
English, for yon can do that as well by yourself. 

Bead his language by alternate paragraphs with 
him, for the benefit of his accent ; observing very 
miTiutelv the pronunciation of every syllable, and 
try your best to imitate him. 

Take care to remind him, from time to time, of 
the necessity of correcting yon; for, whatever his 
politeness may lead him to say (and an Italian's, es- 
pecially a Florentine's, will lead him a great way) the 
instances of personal speaking a foreign langnage 
with a perfect accent are exceedingly rare, and only 
exist at all among those in whom the favorable cir- 
cumstances combine of a bejEinning during childhood, 
a long foreign residence, and more than all a gift of 
the powers of observation and imitation. 

A portion of the hour should be devoted to con- 
versation, in which you should take the lion's share ; 
relating your experiences, giving an epitome of what 
yuu may have read, rehearsing your old stock of Joe 
Millers, &c. The rest may bo usefully employed in 
translating from some simple book in English or other 
langnage. If the master is ignorant of the language, 
it is for you to make the meaning clear to him ; and 
the task is a very useful one. In the same manner, 
prepare in writing, between the lessons, some trans- 
lations from the same volume, for ini^pection and 
correction. 

I do not pretend to offer these suggestions as be- 
ing very original. They commend themselves to 
common sense, and doubtless have been practised on. 
Tet it is fair to conclude that there must ^xist some 
great defect in the mode usually adopted for acquir- 
ing the power of speaking Italian, when it is so very 
rare to find any one, even among those who have de- 
voted themselves most conscientiously to the task, 
who pronounces correctly the simplest vocalic sounds. 
Why teachers do not address themselves at once, 
from the beginning, to the vices that petvade notori- 
ously all English Italian, I can only suggest an ex- 
planation for by supposing that they consider a cer- 
tain amount of foreign accent a stem necessity, and 
do not distinguish between those defects which are 

all but insuperable by our organs, and those which 
reanire only philosophy and attention to master. 

When one of English race, past the age of child- 
hood, is called on to articolate an entirely new sound. 



such as the French u or the German gutturals, there 
is an excuse for wa nt of success ; and we should ex- 
tend the same to foreigners who fail in mastering our 
th. But, when required to articulate sounds with 
which we are familiar in our language, though under 
different circumstances and in new positions, we have 
not this excuse ; and the fault lies either with the 
master who does not apply himself assiduously to 
the correction of errors attributable to no natural 
defect of the organs, or, if he have done his duty, 
there must be gross neglij^ence on the part of the pu- 
pil . But let who must shoulder the blame, the fact 
remains that, of all mere travellers in Italy whose 
vernacular is English, few pronounce a polysyllable 
without committing errors, which, me judice, are ca- 
pable of being corrected by a lecture of five minutes' 
duration. 

The leading difference between the pronunciation 
of the English and Italian, as well as all languages 
derived from the Latin, lies in this, that while loe slur 
over the vowels of the unaccented syllables, the oth- 
ers allow the vowels alwavs their full individual 

m 

sound. There is some anak>gy to tlie English sys- 
tem of pronunciation in the German, where e unac- 
cented is given the go-by, and t often gives little 
trouble to the organs of speech by allowing itself the 
short sound of the Engl'ish t in pin. The name of 
SchiUer, for instance, is pronounced by his country- 
men much the same as by ourselves, while the Ital- 
ians call him Shedlair, It is this approach to the 
abandon, the taiater tUIer of English pronunciation 
that makes the German, in spite of its many groat 
diflSculties, more easy to be attained in perfection by 
an English tongue than the Italian, French or Span- 
ish- 

But, to confine ourselves to the first, the English 
student cannot too early and too strongly impress it 
upon his mind, that there is, in Italian, no approach 
whatever to this English fashion of slurring the vow- 
els. The whole genius of its pronunciation is diamet- 
rically opposite. We generally slur the vowels ex- 
cepting in accented syllables, — the Italians give 
them their value without reference to accent. Let us 
descend a little to particulars, and examine what this 
value is. 

The sound of a is broad as inyhMer, unless follow- 
ed by two or more consonants, or a final consonant, 
when it has the sound sometimes given in New Eng- 
land to maUf and which "The Autocrat" has re- 
marked as in eatiffaction ; as panno, daL Our short 
sound of a in ^f does not exist in Italian ; and the 
slurred sound we give it, when unaccented, as in 
metal, leabella, resembling » in tub, is equally foreign 
to Italian organs. 

Hera the English tyro may as well stop ta /imtne,and 
make up his mind to a complete innovation in his 
habits of pronunciation. In the sound of broad a 
no difficulty can exist, as it is one of the first he ever 
uttered ; he is only not accustomed to the sound in 
any but accented syllables. He will probably pro- 
nounce the a in Mifano and NapoU correctly (unless 
he should be wrecked on the Scylla of the short 
sound of a in fat) because it Is accented ; but it will 
bo a miracle indeed if Charybdis allows him to be 
equally successful in Messina and Palermo, An Ital- 
ian, not used to this treatment of vowels, does not see 
the reason for so different a pronunciation of the 
same letter. The reason is plain to us, but it ceases 
to be an excuse when the rule has been pointed out. 
Although the broad sound of a unaccented is unusual 
in English ,Jt does sometimes occur, and the student 
may find analogy to Italian pronunciation in the 
words, Sartojius, crowbar, and grandfather. Let- 
him give the Italian broad a always at least as much 
of its troe sound as he vouchsafes to its English sis- 
ter in these words (omitting of course the roll of the 
r when it does dot follow the'vowel) and he will find, 
to give an example, a wide difference between our 
Bavenna and tlie Italians'. He does not tay 5iirto- 
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torias, nor crowfcur, nor (it he pronounces correciljr) 
gnn^futher. Why should he nay Ruvyenmi ? 

The roost usual sound of E is like the Encliiih a 
in fate. As we have noticed above, this sound in 
English is nsnally slurred, when in an unaccented 
syllable, into the short sound of u ; therefore, talce 
care to preserve the pure sound in povero, venerabiU, 
ftc. This is more difficult in the final 0, unaccented, 
because more unusual in English. But it is a diffi- 
culty that requires only attention to master. It is a 
leading vice in English Italian, the giving to the 
final e the sound of final y in English. Thus, tutle 
guttte co$e becomes toot^ gueitjf cotif. An aid to the 
proper pronunciation of these final syllables may be 
found in the words, popinjay, ca»tawag, birthdaif, in 
which the alphabetic sound of a is preserved, though 
unaccented. 

Before two or more consonants, or a final conso- 
nant, 6 has the sound of our e in met ; as cento, dd, 
per. It must preserve the same sound before r, 
though it is a rerj common error to give it the sound 
of the English a in pare, which in fact is the combi- 
nation of two vocalic sounds ; thus, pa-ur. The 
Italian tfr is simply the sound of e in met, followed by 
the roll of the r. There is another sound of e which 
may be called the open sound, as the first- mentioned 
is the shut sound and the second a mean between the 
two. This occurs frequently at the end of words, 
and then it usually has the grave accent, the only one 
use 4 in Italian ; as ti, merd, also the numeral ire, 
universally tray in an English month. The sound 
approximates to the English a in fat. 

1 has the sound of our double e, subject only to a 
slight modification when followed by two consonants 
or a final consonant. This sound may be considered 
the/xms atinontm of Italian pronunciation for the 
Anglo-Saxon student. Let him once get thorough- 
ly impressed with the truth that 1 is always pronoun- 
ced like our ee, and act up to it, and he will then 
have reached a point whence he can contemplate 
with calm complacency the great herd of travellers 
below, who,— in spite of their conscientious labors ; 
their hours of reading, writing, and ulking ; their 
dictionaries and grammars ; their Dantes and Man- 
xonis— have never yet learned the plain, simple fact 
that the sound of t in pin doei not exist in Italian. 
Every teacher of Italian ought to put this in golden 
letters on the walls of his room. He should imitate 
Mr. Wiseman in Evenings at Home, and write :— 
What man has done, man may (not) do : and, whilst 
he admits the right of his pupils to pronounce the 
vowels in English in the manner required by that 
languase, he should impress on them daily that they 
have no right to introduce foreign sounds into Ital- 
ian. 

As I said before, the sound of t in Italian is like 
M in English, and it keeps thissonnd, whether at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a word. It 
is always ee, ee, ee.* And yet how many English 
tongues pronounce it so ? Who does not answer, 
when asked what he is reading in Italian, "the Pro- 
mess^ Spof>^ of Manion^ V* Who does not visit the 
galleries of the Uffizy and the Pitt^ ? Who does not 
bank with Fens^ 1 Who does not receive his scudy 
from Mr. H. at Rome ? As I said of the pronuncia- 
tion of a, the difficulty cannot exiit in the sound it- 
self, for we have it in our own language. It is only 
that we are not accustomed to it in unaccented syl- 
lables. We make this sound in demon and deviate, 
but should find it awkward to pronounce defend and 
ddi^t with a long e. We do not grudge the sound 
in carina, 8pm\, because the stress is on the t ; but bow 
many do as much by femmina and Napdil Yet the 
latter, to an Italian ear, have equal claim with the 
former. Rossini is probably at a loss to know why 
be always loses one of his t's witli the English, and 
Donixetti both of his. The reason T think I have 

• Bal^set to soim aiod)fleatlMi,Ilk« other vowels,trhtBbdbf« 
two eoBBOunts or a double oonsooaat. 



made clear enough, but I am not so sanguine as to 
believe they will ever bo called anything but Houee- 
ny and Donnyzetiy. Neither is it of importance that 
they shonldi when spoken of in English. It would 
savor of pedantry to give foreign proper names their 
true pronunciation when talking our own langiiaf^e. 
They serve, however, a very good purpose as exam- 
ples. 

This vicious pronunciation of the 1 is most appar- 
ent in the terminations of words, and as many Ital- 
ian names end in t, and a great majority of proper 
names, it is probably a fault made more frequently 
than any other. We are not without examples in 
English of this sonnd of final ee, when unaccented : 
e. g., pedigree, axletree. There is a proper name too, 
Beebee. No one pronounces the last syllable like the 
last in balfy ; and yet though all Italian names end- 
ing in I (and they are legion) have an equal right to 
this sound of ce, from English tongues they get only 
that of English final y. Those of the English race 
whose names end in y, such as Spooney, Merry, &c., 
must have been used, from the first day they set foot 
in Italy, to hear themselves called Spoonee, Merree 
by the various hotel keepers, valets, &c. ; and, as we 
have a proverbial right to bo taught by our enemies, 
these gentlemen have less excuse for not imitating 
this sound, and, gathering good Italian from bad Eng- 
lish, addressing their hosts in return as Signoree La- 
dree, Noiosee, &c. 

O has several sounds, running from the shut 0, 
which has almost the sound of our double 0, to the 
open sonnd in the English not. This we never have 
in English, unless when the o is followed by n conso- 
nant. Therefore it has a certain difficulty for us in 
Italian when final or followed by a vowel. Still, we 
have the sound. Thus, it is oa.«y to pronounce ^1 
correctly by imagining consonants between the vow- 
els. Pof/y. pronounced without the Ps , for instance, 
comes very near the Italian poi. It is only custom 
that can guide the foreigi^r to a correct use of the 
various sounds of o. But the final b accented has 
always the open sound, as farb, andb ; and many 
monosyllables, as eib, vb. The last is generally pro- 
nounced by foreigners like the English no ; hut its 
true sound is very different. It is like the sound of 
not without the t. If you wish to give an emphatic 
negative, try the two pronunciations on some impor- 
tunate, and judge of the comparative weight. 

V has the sound of our 00 in hoot and foot, and Is 
the most constant of the vowels in its pronunciation. 
(Cooeloalon In oar next). 



Mozart*! FimeraL 

(Vztract from Xohrg Ufe of Monrt). 

When the doctor arrived late at night, he told SfMS- 
mayr confidentially that all hope was at an end. To- 
ward's midnight Mosart started up, his eyes fixed ; 
his head then gently sank back, and he seemed to fall 
asleep ; at one o'clock in the morning he was dead. 

His death, after following him step by step through 
life, causes a shock for the moment ; but he had so 
long been prepared for the evunt, that it forms only a 
fitting close for his pure and admirable life, and thns 
shonid give rise to no depressing feelings. Mozart 
had finished his coarse; whether infiammation of the 
brain, according to one phyMJcinn, or fever, or water 
on the chelt, according to others, his illness was only 
the slight impetus given to the stone precipitated from 
the summit of some lofty tower, which falls by the 
force of its own weight. The powers olMozart s life 
were exhausted, and if this cause had not proved fa- 
tal, some other would soon have done so. 

Very little information is to be gathered as to sub- 
sequent events. Moiart died on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1791. His faithful servant earlv the same morn- 
ing performed the last offices for his dead master. 
The corpse was clothed in the black dress of the Ma- 
sonic Brotherhood, and laid on a bier which was 
placed in his stud^ beside his piano. He, who had 
so often brought forth living tones from this small in- 
strument, was now still and silent. Constanze, who 
was very ill and quite broken-hearted, stretched her- 
self on her husband's bed, in the hope of being at- 
tacked by the same malady, and dying with him. 
Baron von Swieten endeavored to console her, and 



succeeded at la^t in prevailing on her to leave the 
house of mournini;, to stay with some kind friends. 
He then took charjiro of the interment. The circum- 
stances of the widow being so straitened, (the whole 
inheritance consisting of sixty florins in cash, and the 
collection of liooks and music, valued at twenty-three 
florins, forty-one kreutzen*,) Von Swieten strove to 
regulate the funeral as economically ns possible. It 
never seemed to oocur to the rich man, who had so 
often profited hy Mozart's artistic powers, the aristo- 
cratic patron, who had reaped so mnch pleasure from 
the charming society of the deceased, that it might 
well have t>een his privilege to undertake not only 
the management, but the cost of a funeral for the 
great artist. 

On the afternoon of the following day, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced over the corpse in the Church 
of St. Stephen. This ceremony took place in the 
Chapel of the Cross, where the pulpit of St. Capis- 
trano now standt, (a monument erected to him). It 
was a rouch, stormy December day, with alternate 
showers of snow and rain, when Mozart's body was 
carried out of the cathedral. The few friends whose 
warm enthusiasm for the nuieairo overcame their 
dread of the weather, stood ronnd the coffin sheltered 
hy umbrellas. They then followed it along the 
'*gro«8e Schiilerstrasse." But they too, at the Stuben 
Gasse, forsook the procession, which proceeded to the 
churchyard of St. Marx. Thus it occurred that not 
a single friend amons: the numbers on whom he had 
conferred so mueh enjoyment during his life, now 
stood beside liis grave. His worldly position waa 
neither high nor brilliant, which alone insures world- 
ly honors to the dead. Ho who had lived so much 
for others, was not even permitted to possess a grave 
of his own. Ont of economy, a place had been pur- 
chased for him in a spot common to many, in which 
usually from fifteen to twenty coffins were deposited, 
and regularly exhumed every ten years to make room 
for others. 

His faithful servant, whose best services attended 
him to the last, was present at the benediction of his 
master's remains. Von Swieten and Salieri were 
also there. Siissmayr, the good and tme Abt Stad- 
ler, CapcIImeister Roscr, and the violoncellist Orsler, 
even followed the bier. Schikanedcr, Stadler (the 
clarionet-player), and many others, who during the 
master's life had contriTcd to keep up a close intima- 
cy with him, now held themselves aloof, and it was 
his attached servant nione who thought of asking 
Constanze whether a cross should not Im erected over 
the grave. Her reply was, that this was sure to be 
dooe, concluding that the parish where the benedic- 
tion took place would also supply a cross. But sub- 
•seqnently, when she recovered, and her first burst of 
prief being over, she visited the churchyard with her 
friends, there was a new sexton there who could not 
point ont the grave I All research was vain, and no 
eflforts have, even to tliis day, discovered the spot 
where l^fozart lies. 

But let us turn our eyes from this picture, which is 
not that of Mozart to us. His inie image is that of 
light and life, not gloomy visions. He shared the 
fate of mortality with the most insignificant of mor- 
tuls, — nay, even less was his : his obsequies were at- 
tended by no worldly pomp ; not even one sympathiz- 
ing friend was there, and liis last resting-place is un- 
known. Bnt few share with him the mighty prerog- 
ative, thnt his renown does not depend on such things, 
— that it has shod its radiance over the wide world, 
like the light diffused hy tl>e blessed snn. Not with- 
out just cause do we employ this imago,— for light is 
indeed reflected with sinirnlar brightness from his life 
and from his works. The existence of few men has 
been so luminous as that of Mozart. He passed 
through the ranks of the earthhorn like a god of light 
from whoso head emanate brilliant rays, everywhere 
disseminating gladness, light and warmth. Oth- 
ers may have enjoyed a far greater portion of earthly 
happiness, though his path had its brightness too, but 
his was a fur pnrer bliss. Even in the first bloom of 
his youth soaring above all earthly pleasures oiid 
pains, he thus early drew near the brighter light. 

Constanze did not long suffer from her burden of 
sorrow and care ; for though there were slanderera 
enough ready to exaggerate the debts of the deceased 
master into vast proportions, the Emperor himself 
heard the truth from the widow, and, with a noble 
sense of justice, granted her at once a small pension. 
He also interested himself in a concert that Constanze 
gave at his instigation, and in so generous a manner, 
that she was enabled at once to pay all her husband's 
debts, which amounted to 3000 gulden ,|(about SOO/.) 
Soon afterwards concerts were given in various 
places, in order apparently to compensate the widow 
for the neglect shown to the deceased maatro. Bnt 
her anxieties were not entirely relieved till the year 
1809, when she married the Danish councillor Nis- 
sen, who undertook the education of her two sons. 
From this period, too, the memory of ber lamented 
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hasbnnd (whom all the world had in the meiin time 
learned to revere as one of the (greatest mnsicianB) 
was renovated more vividly in her heart, inspiring a 
feelinf^ of pride which hitherto in the remembrance of 
the incapacity of the creat man to f>rovide an ade- 
quate RobsiKtence for Tiis family had in come deftree 
sabfllded. She therefore now bep^an to think that it 
won Id he well worth while to famish the particalars 
of his life for posterity. Nissen indastrioasly coU 
lected every reliable information which coald con- 
tribute to form fiiithfal oatlines for a ponrait of the 
maettro, and a glorions likeness emerged from the 
chaos of false or distorted traditions. 

He was a man whose mission in this world seems 
to haye been entirely fulfilled, to whom it was (pven 
to link together the eodlike with humanity, the mor- 
tal with the immortal, — a man whose footprints not 
all the storms of time can ever efface, — a man who, 
amid all his lofty aims, esteemed the loftiest of all to 
be the eleyation of humanity. 




uit ^hoab. 



Switzerland. 

The Cologne correspondent of the Orchestra (Jan. 
30) writes : 

Cologne is certainly well situated for a musical 
correspondent. In a few hours he can run over to 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Zurich, Berlin, or Leipsic. As 
eyery year at this time a musical "Fett" is held at 
Basle for the benefit of Kapellmeister Ernst Reiter, I 
determined to miss a c^uartet Soir^ In Cologne, and 
go to Switzerland, thmking perhaps a fiew words 
about the state of music in that country might prove 
interesting to the readers of the Orchestra, About 
twenty years ago, Herr Reiter, a German musician, 
came to Basle as leader of a very small amateur so- 
ciety. By dint of energy and musical knowledge, 
Reiter began to teach and organize, and at the present 
day he has got together the best orchestra, the best 
AiSnnerpesanauerein existing in Switzerland ; in one 
word such elements as favorably compete with any 
important German town. Every one who knows tlie 
Puritanism and bigotry, (on both the Catholic and 
Protestant sides) as well as the avarice of the people 
of Basle, ma.«t admire the perseverance of a musical 
missionary like Reiter, who has collected so many 
hundred neophytes, that he has an imposing list of 
subscribers to the Philharmonic Society, which he 
has founded, and which is called the Concertgese/l- 
schafl, £. Reiter is not only a great leader, but a 
first-rate composer. His oratorio **DaB nette Paro- 
dies" so many times successfully performed in Ger- 
many (pnblisned with English words by Ewer and 
Co. in London), and his dramatic opera — Die Fee 
rofi Elvershdhe, given with immense success at Wies- 
baden last year, are among his best works. At his 
last concert I heard one of his last productions, a 
yery fine oUetto for harp, flute, oboe, clarinet, comet, 
fagotto, violoncello and basso, which was highly effec- 
tive, and very much appreciated. The best orcnestral 
production on this occasion was the Sinfonia Eroica 
of Beethoven. The finale from the **Lorelw" of 
MendeUsohn was very well rendered by the cnoras, 
but the soprano solo was yery indiflTerontly sung by 
Fran Howitz-Steinan, who also spoiled the fine aria 
from "Titus," Moxart, Non piu difian, A theatre is 
impossibla in Basle, and every attempt to establish 
one has been a fiiilure, the people calling it "a place 
of corraption and damnation." 

Afler Basle the best music of any importance is to 
be fonnd in Zurich. Eor the last two years, F. He- 
gar, a young man from Basle, pupil of the conserva- 
toire in Leipsic, had succeeded Hcrr Fichleberger as 
Musikdtrector. Herr Hegar brought new life into the 
orchestra and chorus, and I believe that if he remains 
a few years there, he will elevate musical taste to a 
yery high standard. This gentleman is as good a fid- 
dler as he is a capiul leader. At a concert given by 
the AbonnemenU- Concert Society I had the opportuni- 
ty of appreciating an overture in A Major by Rieta, 
Kapellmeister at the opera in Dresden, late at the Ge- 
wandbaus in Leipsic, a very melodious and efh^ive 
work, by the way ; the symphony in D Major by'Bee- 
thoyen ; and a Toccata Sy Bach composed for organ, 
instramented for full orchestra by Esser (Kapellmei- 
ster at the Opera, Vienna), all yery finely executed 
for aisem6/e and ntiancM. Howeyer I oust confess 
that the Toccata of Bach is quite spoiled through its 
transformation into an orchestral shape : it has be- 
come heayy, monotonous and confused, the rhythmi- 
cal form of it not being calculated for stringed in- 
sUruments. The yocalpart of the programme was 
yery well supported by Signer Marchesi, who sang 
with his usual skill the Po^pA«mus aria from "Ads 
attd GalatM** Handel, an aria from "Le Noate diFi' 



garo" Mozart, and the Erildniff, Schubert, meeting 
with due success. Hcrr Ileprar as a violinist wiis 
highly successful in playing the concerto No. 8 of 
Spohr, which was enthusiaatically applauded. The 
theatre in Zurich is something better than it was a 
few years ago, but for want of support cannot be re- 
garded as one of the be$t. A good company costs a 
large sum now- a days, and a good orchestra, choras, 
and mise en seine as mnch. 

The only town worthy to be mentioned in ninsical 
matters in Switzerland, afYor Basle and Zurich, is 
Bern ; hut here the residence of the government and 
ambassadors, strange enough, has not given the 
slightest impulse to public taste for the fine arts. The 
Music in Bern is still yery primitive and unimpor- 
tant. E Frank, a German Jew, Kapellmeister of the 
Philharmonic Society is a clever pinnist, but a very 
tame leader. The orchestra under his direction, be- 
ing formed every time by different musicians from all 
the small towns around, is quite deficient in ensem- 
ble, colorincr, and intonation. The theatre is not 
wortl) speaking of. 

CoLOOira. Returning from his little flight into 
Switzerland, the correspondent above quoted describ- 
es the flrst Musikabend (Musical Evening)^ of the Co- 
logne Conservatoriuro. 

The conservatoire here being supported almost en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions, the directors give 
four soirees musicales d*invitation every winter.produc- 
ing the best pupils of both sexes, for the recreation of 
the subscribers. Nothing could better prove to the 
directors of our musical Academy in London how far 
back we are with our musical institutions at home, 
than to admit them to one of these Musikabende in 
Cologne. The programme of the first soirde was as 
follows: 1. Sonata for piano and violin, Beethoven. 
2. Milit&r concerto for the violin, Lipinski. 3. Con- 
certo in Q major for the piano, Mendelssohn. 5. 
Quartetto, Haydn. 5. Sonata for piano and violin, 
Hauptmann. 6. Andante and musette for the vio- 
loncello, Goltermann. 7. Concerto for piano, Hil- 
ler. 8. Concerto for violin, De Beriot. Almost all 
these pieces were efficiently rendered. With the ex- 
ception of two Frauleins (both pianists) between six- 
teen and eighteen, the performers were merely chil- 
dren, the oldest being only fifteen. The name of 
this boy is A. Blomberg, fi-om Brckerfeid ; he plays 
violoncello and piano beautifully, having also on ex- 
traordinary talent for composition. A hoy thirteen 
years old,'C. Heimann, a Jew, from Amsterdam, is 
also a young phenomenon. He is a great composer, 
and as pianist he can compete with the first celebri- 
ties of the day. The beautiful concerto of Hiller 
which he played to perfection, is a most difficult tour 
deforce from the mechanical skill and strength it re- 
ceives. Heimann executed it by heart, and he elec- 
trified the audience to the highest pitch, being yocif- 
erously applauded and recalled several times. I have 
no doubt that in a few years the muf<ica1 world will 
hear the name of this new genius. We had no yocal 
contributions at this soiree ; Madame Marchesi, be- 
ing only three months professor of singing here, oh- 
lected to bring forward any of her pupils, who are all 
beginners. 

CoBLBNTZ. We still follow the same correspon- 
dent, for his tale is interesting : 

On the 26th inst., the Mnsik-Institnt of Coblentz, 
under the leadership of the Musikdirector, Max 
Bruch(the composer of '*LoreIey"and**Fnthjof-Sage'') 
gave a concert zur Vorfeier von Mozarta Qthurtsiag 
(27 January). Attracted as yon may imagine by the 
interesting programme I saw in the newspapers, and 
the name or Bruch, I went to this solemnity. Cob* 
lentz, a beautifully situated town, is still very poor, 
although the residcQce of the Queen of Prussia during 
more tnau six months eviry year. Being a fortifica- 
tion, its population of about thirty thousand is chiefly 
composedof military authorities and civil employA, 
who have not much money to spend on enjoyment. 
There is no trade, and the commercial part of the 
population is very small. The musical society has 
not resources enough to keep an orchestra, and there- 
fore for every concert the Musikdirector must gather 
together all the musicians he can get from every 
quarter. While present at the rehearsal on the morn- 
ing before the concert, I saw every description of sol- 
diers and ouvriers come in with their second and 
third rate instruments, and take their place in the or- 
chestra. A yenr characteristic incident is worthy 
special notice. When the orchestra were assembling, 
a man about fif^y, with a yery jolly face and lively 
manners, dressed in his postman's uniform, with the 
letter-box attached to his waist, entered, and after 
bowing politely to Herr Bruch, placed himself near 
the first bassoon. The rehearsal began with a con- 



certo for piano and orchestra, in which the wind in- 
struments are very much employed. All at once 
Hcrr Bruch stopped, and addressing the described 
gentleman, said, "Her Moll, why do you not play 
your part t" **lch bitte um Verpcbunq, Hcrr Musik- 
director," answered the supposed second bassoon, 
"but I had to look af^er the letters from the last de- 
livery, and therefore couldn't bring my instrument ; 
but 1 can sine my part if you like." So singing the 
whole time, Herr Moll went through the rehearsal of 
the concerto, afler which he \e(t to go round the 
town to deliver his letters. On enquiring after this 
yery interesting musical postman, I found out that 
he had been in a military band during many years, 
and that he is a great musical enthusiast, playing 
four or five instruments very well. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is hi(!hly interesting to see how a man 
of genius like Bruch can, by his moral influence, unite 
the most heterogeneous elements, and how too the 
meanest capacities can bo brought to wonderful re- 
sults. Any one present at this rehearsal without 
knowing what the magical power of a superior man 
can realize, would have prophesied the Mozart a dead 
failure. But no ; the concert went on capitally, and 
with very few exceptions the orehestra under the 
baton of Max Brnch did ample justice to the music 
of the immortal Cit/no di Sah'sburgo. 'The selection 
of the proffranime was judicious and effective, and 
the public of Coblenz. well known as cold and re- 
served, were so highly delighted, that through a 
gradual crescendo they rose to ecstacy, and raptur- 
ously applauded every number of the programme. 

The room was very elegantly decorated for the oc- 
casion and crowded with fashionable beauties. A 
bust of Mozart, wearing a crown of laurels, was plac- 
ed on a very elegant pedestal before the orchestra, 
surrounded with magnificent flowers. A concert so 
artifitically successful and so well attended is a real 
homage to the memory of Mozart. 

Leipzig. The following was the programme of 
the llth Gewandhans Concert: Symphony in B flat 
major, Beethoven ; "Pfingsten," Chorus, Ferdinand 
Heller (i^nt time) ; music to Lord Byron's ^f an fired, 
Robert Schumann, the connecting text, by R. Pohl, 
spoken by Herr Otto Deorient, from the Theatre 
Carlsmhe. The solos were sung by Mile Scheuer- 
lein. Mad. Pognor, and Herr Scharfe, from the Roy- 
al Opera-house, Dresden.— At the Sixth Enterpo 
Concert, the pieces selected were Concerto, No. 5, D 
minor, for string-band and two oboes, G. F. Handel 
(first time) : Adagio for Flute, Mozart, performed by 
M. A. de Vroye, from Paris ; Concerto for Violon- 
cello, Golterm'adn, performed by Herr Louis LUbeck; 
Fantasia^n an original theme for the FInte. Demers- 
scman, played by M. A. de Vroye ; two Pieces for 
the Violoncello, viz.: "Chanson villageolse," Ed. 
Lalon, and "Romanesca," danring ponir of the 15ih 
centnry, played by Herr L. Liibeck ; Symphony in 
D minor, Robert Volkmann. 

ViBNKA. At a recent "Gesellschafts concert" 
two rare works were performed : a Symphony by 
Cherubini, bis only one, written for the London 
Philharmonic Society and conducted by him at their 
concerts in 1815 ; and Beethoven's "Stephansmusik." 
Of the former, a correspondent of the London Musi' 
cal World writes. (Vienna, Feb. 5) : 

Let no one fancy he will find in it the full flow o' 
ideas and the dashmg eneriry that characterise Cheru' 
bini's best operas. He will find merely a Haydn-like 
Symphony of artificially increased proportions, but 
without soul. By the way, Haydn, whom Cherubini 
himself looked upon as his musical father, has contri- 
buted in no slight degree towards the Symphony un- 
der considerat on, bnt, however much the whole plan 
and numberless melodic turns remind us of "Papa," 
there is not the slightest approach to his freshness 
and his roguish humour. The seriousness of the 
Florentine maestro, who, in this instance, felt a kind 
of contrast imposed upon him by the grandeur and 
unusual nature of his task, sinks into mere dry and 
artificial pedantry. We can perceive unmistakably 
bow hard he labours to work himself out of the real 
and the adopted country of his music, namely, Italy 
and France, into the German style, but, in the effort, 
everything like spontaneity, everything like originali- 
ty, is lost. There are, it is trae, some interesting 
passages from time to time, but the]hearor feels not- 
withstanding a sense of relief when the Symphony is 
brought to a close. The audience seemed to breath 
afresh, new life appeared to spread all through the 
place, at the very first ban of Weber's "Concert- 
stflck," which Herr Tausig gave like a first rate vir- 
tuoso, which does not quite mean like a real artist. 
He played with the dfinculties, it is true, but then he 
played, also, with the composition itself. This was 
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a sen'oas fault, and imparted a kind of patch worlc, 
naed-up, character to bis performance. 

Of the Beethoven work he Bays ; 

An especially interesting feature in the prog^rarome 
was the last number, namely : Beethoven s music to 
Kotzobuc's play of Kdnig Stephan, or as it was orig- 
inally entitled, UngarrCa erster WohlthSter, ansrlicfe ; 
Hungary's first Benefactor. This was followed by the 
**Nachspid/* postlude, epilogue, or afterplay, Die 
Ruinen von Atkm, with songs and choruses. This 
music, with which the public have become familiar 
by its being frequently performed at concerts, is far 
superior, not only in actual quantity, but also in mu- 
sicftl worth, to that written for kdnig Stephan, in 
which we in vain seek for such wondrously effective 
productions as the "Dervish Chorus," or the "Turk- 
ish March" from Die Ruinen von Athen. Beethoven 
treated the prelude in a far more superficial style.em- 
ploying the music more as a decorative adjunct than 
an independent element ; he reserved his full strength 
for the more grateful subject of the epilogue. In 
Kdnig Stephan, we see only the paw of the lion ; in 
the epilogue we behold the lion himself. 

Herr Hellmesberger's third Quartet- Soiree, this 
year, made the hundredth and fiftieth given since the 
establishment of this fine series of concerts, which 
have done so much for good music in Vienna. The 
audience proved, by the length and cordiality of their 
reception of Herr Ucllmesberger, that they recollec- 
ted the fact, and were delighted at having an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging his services. The program- 
me included Mendelssohn's E minor Quartet, one of 
the finest cabinet pieces of Herr Hellmesbergcr and 
his fellowlaborcrs, Beethoven's E flat major Quar- 
tet, Op. 127, and a new Pianoforte Quartet in C ma- 
jor, in which Herr Dach took part, by Rubinstein. 

Munich. — At the express desire of the King, 
Herr Niemann will shortly appear as the hero in 
TannhSuser and Lohengrin. The king has, also, fiig- 
nified, through the medium of Herr Lutz, Oberappel' 
rath, that he wishes Dr. Hans von Biilow to put him- 
self once more into communication with the Minister 
of Education concerning the School of Art and Mu- 
sic which his Majesty would fain see established in 
his capital 
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BOSTON. MARCH. 3. 1866. 

Music in fhe Public Schools. 
11. 

In a former article^ we began to give our im- 
pressions after a number of visits to some of the 
public schools of this city during the hours devot- 
ed to lessons in vocal music. We confined our 
description to the Primary Schools, giving a very 
brief and fragmentary sketch of what we bad 
witnessed of one man's teaching (Mr. L. W. 
Mason) in each of the classes of the youngest 
scholars. The result was certainly in the high- 
est degree encouraging. Here was a true meth- 
od embodied in a live man, one who has the gift 
for teaching just this thing ; one who not only 
completely engages the attentive interest of these 
young children in the rudiments of song and of 
notation, draws out their fresh and pleasant roicea, 
makes them delight in unison and even concord, 
inspires them with a love of rhythm and of or- 
der, and so prepares them for further musical 
culture, or at least interest in music, as they grow 
older, but who enlists all their daily teachers as 
auxiliaries in this good work, inspiring the mis- 
tress in each school room with his own method, 
80 that she can conduct the exercise in the inter- 
vals between his visits. We stated that this 
method was already in successful operation in 185 
out of the 250 primary schools. 

But what we so imperfectly described was by 
no means all we witnessed. After following the 
technical lessons and the singing up to the highr 
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est primary stage, we remarked to the teacher: 
So far, then, the whole course consists simply in 
teaching to sing simple songs and phrases by ear 
and by note ; is there nothing done to the direct 
end of forming the voice, of bringing out a good 
quality of tone ? "That," replied Mr. Mason , "is 
another man's department ; a great deal has been 
done in that way, as J will show you, but we owe 
it to Mr. Munroe." Whereupon he called upon 
the room-full of children to sing one more song. 
"Sing it first in the baby tone" the common 
drawling, listless, puny Primary chool tone; and 
io they did, pleased to mimic thus their own bad 
habits which they were learning to cast off. 
"Now sit up straight every one, throw the shoul- 
ders back, expand the chest, and sing the 
song in good round musical tone ;** and the order 
was obeyed with a will, sonorously, in a way to 
show that most young voices are capable of a good 
quality of sound, and that they had really been 
led to discriminate somewhat for themselves be- 
tween good and bad in this respect. 

It was the first that we had heard of Mr. Mun- 
ROE, and our enquiries about him and bis teach- 
ing elicited such glowing statements, that we 
eagerly accepted an invitation to visit the Han- 
cock Grammar School (a large and noble build- 
ing, in whose various rooms some 900 girls are 
taught), and witness the famous "Vocal Gymnas- 
tics" as conducted by this gentleman, who had 
studied the system in Paris, and had been but re- 
cently employed to introduce the exercise, ex- 
perimentally, in certain of the Boston schools. 
Here his function relates ostensibly and mainly 
to physical training, with an immediate view to 
the health and strength of the pupils ; but, as the 
voice is the main organ called into exercise, or 
rather the resultant of all the forces set in motion 
through the various organs, these exercises cannot 
but exert an influence on the speech, the reading 
and the singing of the pupil — especially the lat- 
ter, for it is the music of speech that constitutes 
the hearty naturalness and health thereof, as 
truly as the bloom upon the cheek tells of the 
body's youth and vigor. Such a man seems to 
have come along providentially to meet that oth- 
er want, besides simple music-teaching as such, in 
the schools, which was so well expressed in the 

following passage of the annual report of the 
School Committee for 1864: 

What remains to be provided for, therefore— in or- 
der to the attainment of this most important, though 
collateral benefit, a refined and musical utterance, in 
the great multitude who are, in other respects, educa- 
ted with so much carefulness in our elementary 
schools — is a stricter attention to the physical train, 
ing of the vocal organs and their accessories, esueciaUy^ 
which both precedes and accompanies the develop- 
ment of the musical voice. This preparation, as we 
have before intimated, must be looked for in some 
systematic plan of physical exercises, begun at an 
early age, bv which the pupils are taught from the 
first to stand and sit erect, and give freedom and full 
play to the organs of respiration and of speech. Such 
system should be judiciously but conscientiously pur- 
sued throughout the entire period of primary pupil- 
age, — that to a correct posture may be added tnat 
harmonious growth and development of the whole 
body which is essential to the healthful action of any 
of its parts. If, in connection with such careful phys- 
ical training, the child be daily exercised in the prac- 
tice of the elementary sounds which promotes dis- 
tinctness of articulation, and gain some knowledge 
and appreciation of musical tones, it will readily ac- 
quire a flexibility and facility of utterance^ and that 
nameless element in spoken language which makes 
the^mnsic of the phrase" — reJineanxA educated speech. 

Go with us, then, into the Hancock School. It 
is at the North End and draws its pupils, mostly, 
not from families much favored in respect of ease 



or culture. At one end of a spacious upper hall, 
hung round with creditable specimens of the pu- 
pils' skill in drawing maps, landscapes, picturesque 
buildings, figures, there stood in rows some forty 
girls taken at random from the upper classes, con- 
fronted by the teacher. (He, by!the way, in rich, 
manly voice and physique seemed a picture of 
health and vigor; but he assured us that he owes 
it all to the practice of this very system of "vocal 
gymnastics," that through the discipline of his 
own voice thus he had repaired a weak and sink- 
ing constitution, and that for this very end he had 
first sought the benefit of the exercise in Paris ; 
that through it be had been the means of building 
up both voice and health in several of hlsfriends 
who fancied that they were getting past all hope 
of either.) 

His cheery, quickening address brought the 
young platoon all instantly to the qui vive; 
and the first exercises were in balancing and 
swaying this way and that, facing about, &c., all in 
unison, and rhythmically, with military precision, 
which was simply learning to stand well planted 
on the feet, erect, with freedom and aplomb. — 
Then came a series of evolutions of the arms, 
describing curves so graceful and executed with 
such unity, that we were reminded of the "Vien- 
nese Dancers," the object being to throw open 
the chest and give free play to the organs of respi- 
ration and tone. Respiration came next ; draw- 
ing of deep full breath ; breathing aloud ; holding 
the breath out long ; economy of the breath ; 
breathing upon a set key or pitch and so suggest- 
ing something like the shadow of a tone ; but 
tone itself was kept back for some time yet and 
only approached by slow degrees. At last the 
tone leaps out, a ringing, round, sonorous Sol; it 
was startling ; one hardly hears a richer and moi 
telling body of tone from a trained Italian Opera 
chorus, or from all the soprani and oontralti of the 
Handel and Haydn. Then, to show the atoms 
that made up the aggregate, each voice was cal- 
led upon in turn to utter the same tone separate- 
ly. Great and curious were the diflTerences in 
deed ; each voice so individual in timbre, color, 
strength ; some slender and feeble in comparison 
with others ; yet all made so far true by this ex- 
ercise that each enriched and did not mar the col- 
lective sound. 

Other tones were tried in the same way, 
throughout the diatonic scale, and scarcely any 
voice fell out. Then came degrees of strength, 
fortissimo^ mezzo forte, piano, pianissino, &c.; then 
long holding out of the tone, swelling and dimin- 
ishing ; a more perfect, beautiful crescendo we 
have never heard in any choir of singers. In- 
valuable the habit thus formed of noticing and 
practicing these distinctions, these gradations I 
Singing of simple strains, in unison, in two-part 
harmony, simple canons, catches, &c., followed- 
The application to the art of reading was then 
illustrated. One young lady read a passage of 
Milton's blank verse ; at first, purposely, in the 
common thin and shallow "school girl tone,*' 

which excited a smile of course by its too much 
truth to actual life. On being asked now to read 
it in the "oretund voice," it came out in such 
large, sonorous, noble, Faneuil Hall-like tones, 
that we could almost doubt the identity of the 
reader. Then this swelling oretund was subdued 
and toned down to what was called the "natural" 
tone, and this again contrasted with the nasal, 
the crying, the pinched, hard Yankee peculiar- 
ities of speech, which were plainly being exor- 
cized by tbis process. 
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Wc need not recall the details of tlie exercise 
at greater length. Its character and tendency, 
we trust, arc sufficiently apparent so far H^ des- 
cription can serve ; but it must be witnessed to be 
fully realized. Go to (he schools and jud<!e for 
yourself. This was but the tenth lesson these 
girls had received, and already such good fruits I 
We would we could describe the admirable man- 
ner, the tact, the refinement, the kindly and in- 
spiring way in which Mr. Munroe conducts the 
exercises ; but this too must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

We next accompanied him to a room in which 
all the female teachers of the district, twenty or 
thirty, were assembled for the same training, that 
they might severally teach it in their turn. This 
was even more interesting ; for here the indoc- 
trinator entered into lucid explanations of the 
physiology of the voice, illustrating by diagrams 
and on the black board. And when it came to 
readings, he drew them into discussions and nice 
analyses of the meaning and spirit of various pas- 
sages with reference to the fit and natural char- 
acter of voice for each, an exercise full of mental 
stimulus, a cure for afTectations, and showing very 
clear and subtle faculty in the teacher. So too 
in the * 'training school" (established in one of 
the comfortable old mansions in Somerset Street), 
where young ladies who have graduated from the 
Normal Schools are getting their fir&t experience 
in teaching. These 3*oung teachers have their 
hours when they too are put through the same 
course of *^vocal gymnastics," readings and crit- 
icisms. And in several primary school rooms we 
have seen the exercise conducted by the mis- 
tress, and the children very apt and happy under 
the new and wholesome dispensation. 

Well may the worthy chairman of the Music 
branch of the School Committee, Dr. Upham, 
and his zealous colleagues, point with satisfaction 
to these experiments, and plead for the exten- 
sion of the system throughout all the public 
schools of Boston, until vocal music and "vocal 
gymnastics" shall become vitally part and parcel 
of the common education of the whole rising gen- 
eration. To bear its rightful fruits the teaching 
must become general, the influence atmospheric, 
all-pervading. For it is destined to work salu- 
tary changes in certain characteristic and dis- 
creditable, but not essential, national traits and 
habits. The two courses, that of Mr. Mason and 
that of Mr. Munroe, are complements to each oth- 
er. Because of the former, the latter, seeking in 
the outset only health, finds music ; while the 
singing class is all the time replenished with fresh 
vocal strength from the gymnastics. We have 
left ourselves barely room to catalogue a few of 
the good results, immediate and prospective, from 
this two-fold exercise. 

1. It makes the children happy, teaches them 
to know the pleasure of unity of movement, in- 
clining them to rhythmical behavior and the in- 
stinct of order in all thintrs, — that order in which 
they feel the liveliest freedom ; and helps to 
make the school honrs the sunshiniest part of 
their dav. 

2. It gives them possession of their voices — 
not their voices possession of them — so that those 
ringing little organs become a source of pleasure 
rather than annoyance to those around them. 

8. It gives them health, expands the chest and 
lifls life up for all its tasks. 



4. It loosens the soil, brushes away the obsta- 
cles, starts and nurtures such germs as there may 
be in each child of musical sensibility, perhaps of 
musical talent or even genius. Whole genera- 
tions will grow up in a republic loving music, at 
least not dead to its influence : and what society 
in the world so much as a young great republic 
with its harsh, utilitarian, selfish and ambitious 
passions, needs the correcting, harmonizing influ- 
ence of Art, especially of music, which is the 
most popular, the most ideal, universal, least ma- 
terial, and evermore believing. Art of Arts ? 

5. It is training up the voices to supply all 

our choirs and our great choruses. The churches 

and the Oratorios will not have to seek far for 

singers. And patriotism, with these tuneful 

means, may easily improve upon the model which 
the Germans give us in their singing unions which 
do so much to keep alive the soul of nationality 
and Fatherland. 

6. It will work a revolution in our poor, pinch- 
ed, hard, nasal Yankee utterance, which has 
grown proverbial. It will reform the national 
speech, tone, accent The next generation will 
speak with full and hearty vowel sounds, with 

some graceful measured flow^ .soroethinv of the 
music of speech which we observe in most Euro- 
peans, and which has its moral as well as aesthetic 
advantages at the same time, — nay is in some 
sense a moral quality and not mere outside man- 
ner. 



Concerts. 

The prospect is richer than the retrospect For 
instance : 

Tomorrow CSanday) evening, the combined choirs 
of King's Chapel and St. Paul's, with their respect- 
ive leaders and organists, Mr. Writing and Dr. 
TucKERMAK, wilt perform a programme of rare sa- 
cred vocal and organ music in the Masic Hall. 

The fonrth and last concert of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club is postponed from next Tocsdav 
(on acconnt of the great Military Ball) to Tuesday, 
the 13th inst. 

The fourth Stmphont Concert is in order this 
day (Thursday) while we go to press ; our report 
can only come in the next number. Meanwhile we 
give, in reference to the Schumann Symphony, some* 
thing of interest on the first page. The fiflh concert 
(March 22) will offer a new overture by Schubert, to 
**Fierahras," the first and best of Cade's Symphonies, 
a piece for two pianos (played by Messrs. Parker and 
Lang) with orchestra, and the whole of the "Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream" music with female chorus. 

Mr. B. J. Lang is rehearsing a large chorus for the 
first bringing out in full here of Haydn's '"Seasons," 
probably ou Saturday evening, the 24th inst. 

The Handel and Hatdn Society are growing 
week by week more sure and firm in the difficult cho- 
ruses of Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," which they will 
bring out at Easter. 

Mr. Hermann Daum, one of our best piaiiff»ts and 
most high-toned musicians, proposes soon to give 
two or three concerts of piano music, classical and 
choice in programmes ; among other things the Hum- 
mel Septet wirh all the instruments. 

Orchestral Union. The seventh Wednesday 
Afternoon concert gave us the charming Haydn 
Symphony in B flat, the same that was played in the 
third Symphony Concert, — the very tiling to win the 
attention of the young and gay part of the audience 
to the changeful interplay of the orchestral instru- 
ments and the beauties of the symphonic form. A 
light overture of Auber's, to "Le Lac des Fees,'* pre- 
ceded the Symphony ; and it was followed by the 
arranged duet from "Tell," one of the ever fresh 
things of Bossini, in which the clarinet and bassoon 



sang to good purpose; Mendelssohn's fairy Over- 
ture ; and a new Strauss waltz, in which you hear 
the swallows. — This week, Mr. Zbrrahn being ill, 
Mr. Schultze gracefully and quietly took his place 
as conductor. The music all went well : the bright 
jLa Gazza Ladra overture; Beethoven's ^rsf Sympho- 
ny, — fit successor to the Haydn, and calling up traits 
of Mozart's ''Jupiter" in tlte finale ; a pretty song 
without words called "Spring's awakening ;" the 
"Swallow" waltz again ; and, for a novelty, a work 
of seme importance, a Concerto for the Clarinet, by 
the Dresden capellmeister, Julius Rictz, which was 
quite interesting, especially in the last movement (it 
has three), which is poetic and much in the livelier 
vein of Mendelssohn. Mr. Br an played it with 
much skill of execution and with good expression. 

Organ Concerts in the Music Hall are still 
given thrice in a week. Mr. J. K. Paine has 
played in the last two, giving us of Bach a Prelnde 
in £ minor, two movements of the Trio Sonata in G, 
a Prelnde and Fugue in B minor (one of the noblest 
works), and a Choral Vorspiel, — of course in a mas- 
terly manner. Also, twice, the beautiful and deeply 
felt sixth Sonata of Mendelssohn, in D minor, that 
which is built upon the old Choral : '* Voter unaer;" 
a Chromatic Fugue and a Theme with variations by 

Thiele, a Choral Vorspid by Fischer, and some inter- 
esting compositions of his own, especially the "Ca- 
price" and a good serious Oflertoire in B minor. 

Organ programmes multiply upon our hands so 
fast, as to baulk our design to keep the run of them ; 
nevertheless we hope soon to gather up the threads 
and make some review of what the last three months 
or more have given us. 

Farminoton, Conn. The annual "Soir^s of 
Chamber Music" at Miss S. Porter's Young Ladies' 
School took place on the 16th and 17th ult. These 
concerts^ twenty-six of which have now been given i 
are always classical in their charaeter, leading artists 
from New York, and sometimes from Boston, paying 
flying visits to the school and playing such music, 
and such only, as they would before the most musi- 
cal of audiences. Here are the two programmes : 

Feb. 16. 

Sonata for Piano and Violin. A mtjor Momrt. 

AU«iint> molto—Aodanie.— Presto. 
S. B. Mills and Tbeo. Thomas. 

Sonata for YIoMn Rfieh. 

Allemande and Double. — Sarabande and Doable. — Tempo 

dl Bonrfe and Double. 

Tbeo. Thoinaa. 

Second Book of lotermeui. Op. 4 Schumann. 

S. B. Uills. 
Sonata for Piano and Yioiin, A major, op. 47. .Beethoven. 

Feb. 17. 
Sonata for Piano and Tlolin, D mnjor, op 12. .Beethoven. 
Prelude and Fugue. C minor Bach. 

8. D. Mills. 

Bomance and AUegro F. L. [titter. 

Theo. Thomas. 
Bereenra. Op. 67 I nu i 

Etude,No.5, Op,10, i Chopin. 

S. B. Mills. 
Intenncici ad Libitum for Piano and Tiolfn. 

These are rare opportunities, truly, for the inmates 
of a boarding school ; and they are mainly due to the 
zeal and wisdom of the man whom they are fortunate 
enough to have had there so long for a mn.sic tencher, 
one of the real musicians of the country, Mr. Karl 
Klausrr, who expresses his gratitude to the artist 
visitors in a letter addressed to us in German, which 
must suffer somewhat in our translation : 

"I send you," he writes, "for friendly notice, the 
programmes of our last concerts, which, apart from 
their laudable object, cannot M\ to excite your special 
interest. Both artists were in right excellent humor 
and, being particularly animated by the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of the youthful audience, they set 
about it with true fire. This showed itself especially 
in the 'Krcutzer' Sonata, which they rendered In the 
greatest perfection and with poetic and transporting 
verve. 

"Mills proves himself more and more each year & 
genuine, striving artist, not spoiled by his virtuoso 
successes. He never plays aught that is unworthy ; 
even when he finds it worth while to show his bravttra 
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and his eminent techmque^ he resorts to nothinf? worse 
Uian the Liszt-iao feats of strength. Powerfulljas he 
takes hold of these, even so modestly does he subordi- 
nate Iiis yirtaosity in the rendering of a simple Mo- 
aart Sonata. What were still to be desired in him were 
a deeper rairan/ness of feeling, — that that comes from 
the whole heart and soal I 

"It was characteristically brave in THOMAt to play 
Bach violin Sonata without accompaniment, Beaa> 

tiful as this work is, and excellent and largely felt as 
was the exccation, vet it seemed to me that the 
polyplionic treatment does too much violence to the 
in.sirument ; — one missen also too much, in the long 
mn, the 'fandamenral sovereignty of. the Bass'. Men- 
delssohn and Schumann felt this, when they wrote a 
piano accompaniment to these works 1 

"An interesting: novelty was Ritti^r's Romance 
and AIle{;ro for the Violin (manuscript), — a finely 
conceived and executed composition, which may 
place itself hy the side of the best in its kind, and 
maintnincd its place on the proi^ram me between Bach 
and Chopin with all honor. The Romance is a piece 
of great euphony and shows a true feeling of heanty ; 
the simple, tender mood reminds one of Chopin's 
Baliade in F major. The Allegro is distinguished by 
a very beautiful middle passage, and culminates in a 
brilliant but extremely difficult cadenza. It were to 
be winhed that Ritier'wonld prove for once untrue to 
his habit and not bury this composition, as he has 
done so many other works, in his desk ! 

'*In regara to the Beethoven Sonata, op. 47, which 
the master dedicated 'at auo amico R. Krcutzer,' it 
deserves to be mentioned, that it is called the 'Krcut- 
xor Sonau' to the shame of that violiniit ; for Kreut- 
zer never played it himself, on the ground that it was 
'too absurd and unintelligible' I 

"In conclusion, I wish herehv publicly to repeat 
my thanks to the two artists. Mills and Thomas, for 
so disinterestedly leaving New York in the busiest 
season, and not shrinking from a personal sacrifice 
out of their love for Art. Likewise to the always 
liberal firm of Steinway and Sons, who on the period- 
ical return of our concerts send us most willincly 
their best instruments. Kabl Klausbb." 



PniLADRLPHTA has showu much musical activity 
of late, and mainly in a good direction, as the follow- 
ing extracts from the Bulletin will show. 

Feb.} A, — Mr. Carl Wolfsoiin's fifth (Beethoven) 
matinde was rendered additionally attractive through 
the presence of Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter, of New 
York, who sang four songs, by as many diflferenC au- 
thors, and acquitted herself to' the satisfaction of the 
audience. 

It is seldom that singers favor ns with arias of such 
antiquity. The **La8cia ch*io pianga" is from an 
opera dedicated to Queen Anne, liy the illustrious 
Handel. Though the operas then in vogne have, for 
various reasons, lost their hold upon popular enthusi- 
asm, there are scattered among them many gems 
which need but to be removed from their antique sct- 
tinsrs to hold their own with the favorites of to-day. 

Wo have also to thank Madame Ritter for the aria 
from Gluck's "Pan** and Helen." The same intelli- 
gence which marked her performance of these works 
displayed itself in the songs by Liszt and Schumann. 
She has a powerful voice and seems to hare a fine con- 
ception of the spirit of the fiorin;-writer, which makes us 
the more regret that her vocal means seem scarcely 
sufficient for an artistic rendering of this orderof music. 
Her voice is not very flexible and her style is, at 
times, too Italian in its mannerisms. With all these 
objections, there was yet much to praise in the matter 
and manner of Mrs. Hitter's songs. We feel that 
thanks are due her for the character of the selections 
and think that tl)ey prove her to be earnest in her 
musical studies; l)clieving which, wo can only say 
that with continued application, she may be aftle to 
employ her natural gifts in such a way as to insure 
permanent "uccess as a vocal favorite. 

The sonatas performed were most happily chosen, 
lendins variety to the programme, and were given in 
Mr. Wolfi^ohn's best style. 

Mr. Jarvis's Third Matinee. — A beautiful trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello of Mozart heads 
Mr. Jarvis's programme for to-morrow afternoon, 
while one of Mendelssohn's charming suite of varia- 
tions for piano and violoncello is followed by a couple 
of piano solos, which may be expected to be brilliantly 
interpreted by Mr. Jarris. The Scherzo by Chopin 
is one which SchiHnann so warmly praises in his 
critique, and compares to a poem by Bvron, full of 
love and contempt, tender spirited and impassioned. 

A string quintet by Gade, one of the new lights of 
Germany, closes the interesting list of pieces. Mr. 



Jarvis will be assisted by Gaertner, Schmitz, Kam* 
merer and Plagemann. 

Mendelssohn's "Elijah." (First time in Phil- 
adelphia, Feb. 9). 

The densely packed audience at the Musical Fund 
Hall, last evening, reminded us of the old palmy 
days of the "Philharmonic" and the "Musical Fund 
Society. Every available and unavailable spot was 
occupied by an eager listener, and the unwearied at- 
tention of the assemblage testified how keen was the 
appreciation of the master-musician of modem times. 
At a quarter before eight Mr. Sents assumed his 
baton, and Mendelssohn's grand oratorio of "Elijah" 
began. To almost the whole audience it was a first 
hearing of this sublime composition, and as one beau- 
ty after another unfolded itself, developing all tlie 
wonderful genius of its creator, the audience seemed 
to rise to a higher and keener enjoyment of this rare 
treat. . . . The choruses were rendered with marvel- 
lous spirit and precision, showing the mo^t pains-tak- 
ing study and practice, and the splendid fugues with 
which the oratorio abounds, were given with splendid 
effect. The Germania orchestra, largely reinforced 
for the occasion, won new laurels by its admirable 
and delicate accompaniments, and all that was want- 
ing, instrumen tally, was what we, unfortunately, can- 
net have in Philadelphia, the grand diapasons of a 
fine organ. 

The solo parts were well sustained, and elicited 
numerous hearty encores. The soprano. Miss Alex- 
ander, has a sweet, clear voice, with good method and 
intonation, but needs still greater power to do fall 
justice to her very arduous and exhausting part. The 
contralto, Miss McCaffrey, was, as she always 
is, thoroughly satisfactory, and we are not disposed 
to criticize the little liberties which she occasionally 
took with the music, to adapt it more easily to her 
peculiar voice. Messrs. Kudolphsen and Simpson 
shared between them a larce portion of the applause 
of the audience and were frequently encored. . . . 

Mr. Sentz conducted the Oratorio admirably, hold- 
ing his large chorus of nearly two hundred voices 
and his full orbhestra perfectly in hand throughout 
the whole performance, which occupied two hours 
and forty minutes, and supporting the solo singen 
with excellent judgment and taste. . . . 

There was one feature of the performance last even- 
ing, worthy of remark. A better or more intelligent 
audience we never saw, and yet it was not at all what 
is technically called a "fashionable" one. It was an 
assemblage drawn together by a genuine love of 
Music, and by an educated appreciation of the genius 
of the great composer. Opera is "fashionable" in 
I'hiUdelphia. Oratorio is not. It is "the thing" to 
hear "L'Africaine ;" it is not yet, but will be, "the 
thing" to hear "Elijah." The "West End" was not 
at the Musical Fund Hall last night, and the "West 
End" made a great mistake, and lost a great treat 
thereby. 

{Second performance.^ Feb, 23.) 

The Academy of Mnsic was very well filled last 
evenintr. to hear a repetition of Mendelssohn's oratorio 
of Elijah.hj tht Handel and Haydn Society. The per- 
formers were all placed before the curtain, so as to 
avoid the loss of effect that has b^en observed when 
they have been placed back among the scenery. A 
lari^e platform, extending over the orchestra, gave 
room for all the vocal and instrumental performers, 
numbering in all about three hundred. 

The performance was an improvement over the 
first, excellent as that was. It is still to be regretted 
that Miss Alexander, who is a good musician and a 
very valuable member of the Society, has not sufficient 
volume of voice for the principal soprano part, and 
this is especially noticeable in a large bnilding like the 
Academy. Miss McCaffrey's excellent voice and 
method showed to advantage. She was warmly ap« 
plauded and her lovely solo, "O rest in the Ijord," re- 
ceived a hearty encore. Mr. Simpson sang with 
great sweetness, 'hut a little more animation would 
partly compensate for his lack of power, which is very 
manifest in a largo hall. The basso part was sung by 
Dr. Gnilmctte, af Boston, and the Society was fortu- 
nate in securing the services of so good an artist to 
take Mr. Rudolphscn's place. He has had much expe- 
rience in oratorio singing in England,wliere this kind 
of music is better cultivated than any other. Ho has 
a pure, mellow, sympathetic voice, of ilie 6assolcan/cfn- 
te order, and he sings with intelligence and expression. 
He was frequently and enthusiastically applauded. 

The orchestra and chorus, under Mr. gents's direc- 
tion, were admirable. So large a body of good and 
well-trained voices has rarely been assembled nere, and 
the Handel and Haydn Society, in ortranizing it and 
maintaining it, has done a service to the cause of mu- 
sic that the community here ought to acknowledge in 
every possible way. Last evening every one of the 
fine choruses was sung with perfect preciiion, and 
with due attention to light and shade. 
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Voeal. with Piano Aeoompaniment. 

The Wandering Boy from Home. Song & Cho. 

Vincent J, Engle. SO 
BMords viry tooehlngly the longlnf of aa atiMnt 
•on for tb« lovtt and the blaaslDgs of homo. Basj 
and pretty niutlo. 

Daughter of Rings. (Figlia dci R''^ 

"L'Africaine," 60 
Oeeun Id th« prison seeiM, whora Nelosko't flefy 
naiaro svtrvcs botwoon lovs and habltnat nvsroaeo 
for his quean, (whose oapttvlty n»kes no dUhrenoein 
his foellafe of hoine|«), and hb hate for, aod Jealousy 
of Taseo, whom he Is tempted to kill while sleephii. 
An eAieUve eoof. 
Farewell, ye shores of Tagns. (Del Tago sponde 
addio.) "rAfrieaine." 40 

The charming song of the fair Inei, who, la U, re- 
peats the serenade sung hy Taeco ere his departure 
on the first perlloas voyage. For sopraoo voiee. 
Once a cobbler, poor and lowly^ (Una volta un 

ciabbattino.) **CriMpino t la Comare." 80 

Poor Crlsplno's ditty In the first set, wherein he 
slogs, with small appUuie, of a cobbler aad a benevo- 
leofc fidry, never dreaming that it wee to be, snbstas- 
tially, his owa ezperleDce with the Comare, and his 
good fortune. Light and pretty. 
My pretty tales and songs. (Istorie belle a leg- 
gere.) ** Cri»pinoe la Qmiare," 30 

Annetta^s appeal for the sale of her ballads, as she 
eilrfl them lo the gmod plaia aad the narrow lanes of 
Tenke. Yeiy pretty and not eepeeially dUiealt. 
The Sunset Land. Song & Cho. T, M. Towne. SO 

A beautiftil and simple ballad. 
The gal with the roguish eye. F. WiUon, 40 

Laughable and pretty. ■ 

Instrumantal. 

Helter skelter galop. (Ueber Stock und Stein). 

Carl Fautt, SO 
It abounds with the brilliancy of true daoee mnsle, 
and Is a fovorlte wherever known. 
I'm lonely since my mother died. Varied by 

C. Grobe. 60 
Onoof Mr. Thompson's fovorUo pteoee, which, It 
seems, has become snlHdently popular to attract ihe 
notice of the great Tarlatk>n-«r, whose works are 
climbing fost In number toward 2,000. A fine melo- 
dy. 
Rosebtid Schottisch. E. U, OAorne, 

Wildfang galop. C, Fau$t 

The latter Is a sort of wild hunting melody, and tho 
other of a quieter nature. Two good pieces. 
Fredonia march. For Guiter. W, L, Baydn. 30 
An old acquaintance with piano tearhers. Instme- 
tors on the violin mnst consider themselves duly no- 
Ufled that this very ueeChl lesson piece is now within 
their reach. 
Java and Titus marches. For guitar. W.L.Haydn, 

Two easj and pretty pieces for learnen. 
The mountain rill. For Tiano. C. A. Hawes. 50 

In flowing style, and medium diflenlty. 
Through the air. Galop. Birgfeld. 35 

Books. 

Gems of Sacked Sono. B'ds. $2.50 ; CI. $3.00 
It la a gratification to announce the publication of 
another member of the veiy popular Home Circle se- 
ries. The *«GemB*' Include the greater part of all 
known good sacred songs, and the book will sooa be 
well known to all those who like to sing sacred songs 
on Sunday erenlngs and at other times. 



llosiOBT Mau..— Music Is sent by mall, the eipease being 
two cents for every four ounces, or Aractioa thereof. Pereoas 
atadtsUoce will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books oaa also bo seat at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwl^t'f Joaraal of Ifulo. 

The Song of Colin Hiuet 

8X110 EH AND POST (tROUDADOUR). 
A.D. 1240. 
What mwjc charming; as the lay 
Of ininfltrel gay, Colin Manet ? 
The maideni hear, and Bpring up dancing, 
The youths begin to form the round, 
And dame and shepherd stand spell bound, 
Let spindle drop, and sheep go prancing, 
The while they listen to the sound 
Of soft guiur, his song enhancing; 
What music charming as the lay 
Of minstrel gay, Colin Muset? 

When falls his foot in pleasant places, 
The maitre-d'hotel of proud chateau 
Each portion doubles, pipes lets flow- 
So welcome minstrel Colin's face is I 
My lord in rich robe stalks a-glow. 
My lady dons her Flanders laces ; 
He makes a stir whereo'er he stray. 
The minstrel gay, Colin Muset 1 

The baron asks for songs of glory. 
The lay of Roland, soldier brave ; 
Of Lancelot's love, of Tristan's grave, 
The baroness would list the story ; 
The chant that Orpheus' crew did save 
Best suite the ear of friar hoary ; 
He sings for each and all a lay, 
The minstrel gay, Colin Muset ! 

They feast and praise him at their leisura. 
Each day some rich reward he gains ; 
But poet pains and singers' strains 
No purse can pay with mortal treasure ; 
And Colin's voice, and Colin's brains. 
What minstrel with his own dare measure ? 
For none like him can wake the lay. 
Or sad, or gay, Colin Muaet I 

The brazen trumpet boldly blows he. 

Sighs through the flute-like winds in Spring ; 

He strikes the harp's persuasive string. 

The violin with soul endows he ; 

A light carillon he can ring ; 

All secrets of his science knows he. 

And many a minstrel owes to-day 

His skill to gay Colin Muset. 

At last, his merry wanderings over. 
While fortune on his fate attends. 
The backward path he gladly wends, 
From hearts at home no more a rover ; 
Then wife and children, servants, friends. 
Rejoice with him, and live in clover. 
"God bless thy liberal art." they say, 
Qood, generous, gay Colin Muset 1" 

FAinrr Ratkohd Bitter. 
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How Weber Composed "Der Freyiohneti.*** 

From the first moment that Weber took his 
new opera in hand, he may be said to have en- 
tered into the phase of his maturity. The verv 
day may be marked (the 28d Febroary 1817) 
when the firat act of the opera reached himTand 
on reading it over, he felt **a sprinjg of melody 
babbling up within him." From this moment hu 

-_* '^ "CakMaiu voir WiBia: The Lift of un Artbt." 
From tiM Gormui of hi« wd, Baron Mix Mabu vow Wnn, 
bjrJ.PAMBivi Smnov, M.A. (Loudon: Chapman lb HaU, 



whole artistic being assumed the form of this 
work. From this moment his hitherto vague and 
general feelings of art were concentrated upon 
the one idea of "Der Freischiitz." From the 
world without , as from the rich world of thoughts 
within, every thing was seized upon to be amal- 
gamated with this one idea. Wherever he went 
he carried it in his heart. Every outward im- 
pression, however heterogeneous it may have ap- 
peared, was reflected on the one mirror within, 
wherein was to be judged the effect of light and 
shade it might produce. The work became a 
portion of himself. Naturally enough the love 
that then pervaded his whole being was absorbed 
at once into this incorporation of his art, and ex- 
ercised a powerful influence on his work. In 
'^Aennchen" Weber saw all the nature and qual- 
ities of his beloved ope. lie took her ideal form 
to his heart at once ; and the portions of the 
opera in which it appears first ripened into musi- 
cal life under the warm sun of his love. The first 
note of **Der Freischiitz" which Weber ever 
wrote down belonged to the duet beween Aenn- 
chen and Agathe, in the second act As Weber 
himself has (Vequently declared, he not only saw 
his Caroline before him, carrying out all his ar- 
tistic intentions in a part which so thoroughly ac- 
corded with her peculiar talents ; but he could 
hear her singing every note of the music, as she 
would sit studying at the piano, now shaking her 
head over aome passage, now smiling pleasantly 
over some other, until these visions of his brain 
dictated all the effects of his composition. 

Weber did not composte "Der Freischiitz ;" he 
allowed it to grow out of the rich soil of his brave 
German heart, and to expand leaf by leaf, bios- 
8om by blossom, trained, tendered, fostered by the 
hand of his talent ; and thus no (rerman looks 
upon the of>era as a work of art, which penetrates 
him from without: he feels as if every tone of the 
work came from his own heart, as if he himself 
had dreamed it so, and it could no more aound 
otherwise than the rustling of an honest German 
beech-wood. This yery feeling was involuntari- 
ly expressed by Kind, when he* so innocently ex- 
claimed, <*I cannot see what there is in the melo- 
dy of *The Bridesmaids' Choms* to make such a 
wondrous fuss about 1 Why,from the yery words, 
it could not have been otherwise. Every man 
would have hit upon the same idea." 

Weber was much longer employed on the com- 
position of his "Der Freischiitz" than on that of 
any other of his operas. From the fii^tbeirinninir, 
on the 23d February, of his mental work on it, 
which never ceased to the 2d July, the first day 
that he wrote down a note of it, an interval of 
more than four months took place. There is not 
a single piece of music in it that he did not turn 
over twenty times in his mind, until he so felt it 
that he could say, **That's it t" and then he wrote 
it down rapidly in a firm, clear hand, almost with- 
out altering a note. Thus in none of his works 
does the peculiar speciality of the style and man- 
ner of his creation appear so markedly as in this 
one. He may be said to have been always compos- 
ing. The world appeared to him a world of tones. 
Color, form, space, time were transformed, by a 
mysterious process of his inward man, into sounds. 
Out of the strangest and most unlmrmonious 
noises his ear sucked in the most original aud 
striking effects. Strange to say, lines and forms 
seem to have called forth melodies withia him, 
as sounds gaye rise to harmonies. His musical 
ideas, he was wont say, came thickest upon him 
when the sight of outward objects was accompan- 
ied by the rolling of carnage-wheels. Land- 
scapes were sy mphonies to is ears ; and melo- 
dies sprang up from every rise or fall of the road 
from every trembling brook, from eyery waving 
field ot com ; whilst the sound of tlie wheels sup- 



plied the richest harmonies. Thus certain drives 
or walks were involuntarily mixed up in his 
mind with such or such musical ideas. Whenev- 
er any spot recurred to his memory, it was com- 
bined ^vith the recollection of the melody it 
had inspired. But, happy as might be the 
ideas thus elictcd by outward objects, Weber 
was slow to write them down. Experience 
had t.aught him that such musical inspirations 
might, like poetical improvisations, strike upon 
the ear with brilliant and startling effect, 
yet fall upon the paper dead and cold, like shoot- 
ing stars. Weber, nowever, was no lavish spend- 
thrift of his ideas. Portions of these fleeting mu- 
sical apparitions, to which he assigned no greater 
value, and which he considerecl unworthy of be- 
ing stored up, he would reproduce in his inimita- 
ble improvisations on the piano ; and, as he play- 
ed, he would unroll before his mind's eye tne 
landscape panorama whence the musical thoughts 
had sprung. 

But it must not be supposed, at the same time, 
that the nature of the outward objects always 
elicited analogous feelings. Sublime mountain 
scenery, by some strange chain of thought, or per- 
haps contrasting feeling, might give birth to a 
droll capriccio, — a joyous sunrise to a melan- 
choly adagio, — a grotesque object to a graye mo- 
tivo. After this fashion, the "Ijaughing Chorus" 
ofthe first act of^Der Freischiitz" owed its ori- 
gin to the impreraion made upon the composer 
by the intolerably false intoning of the responses 
of a litany by some old women, during a sleepy 
afternoon -service in the Fillnits chapel. Tne 
music of the Wolfs Glen was conceived one 
morning as he drove to Fillnitz in a heayy fog, 
the changeful masses of which swept in multitu- 
dinous forms around his carriage. The magnifi- 
cent march in ^'Oberon," it may here be related, 
also owed its existence to a still more singular 
apparition. Weber was accustomed, when per- 
formances took place at the **Linkesches Bad," 
to walk out after dinner and take his coffee there 
in the garden by the Elbe. One day a heavy 
rain had come on during the walk, to the'capeli- 
meister's infinite disgust He was unusually si- 
lent and morose. When he reached the garden, 
all the guests had been driven away by tne rain, 
and the waiters had heaped the chairs and ta- 
bles one upon another, with their legs sprawling 
in the air. The capellmeister stood for a time, 
with his hands folded behind him, gazing at the 
grotesque groupings of these distracted-looking 
objects. All on a sudden he called to young 
Roth, the clarionet-player, who had been the com- 
panion of his walk, **Look there f he said ; ^*does 
not that look exactly like a great triumphal 
march ? Donnerwetter! What chords there are 
for the trumpets ! I can use that 1 I can use 
that 1" He had just then been asked to compose 
a march for Gehe's tragedy of **Henry the 
Fourth." Immediately on reaching home, after 
the theatre, Weber wrote down his singular in- 
spiration, at first only for brass instruments. It 
was afterwards turned to account, and arranged 
for the orchestra in "Oberon." 

To such strange outward impressions, and their 
mysterious workings upon Weber's arUst soul, was 
due the muac of that opera, which, of sJl his 
works, was the most characteristic of his own na- 
ture. His own feelings, during its composition, 
he expressed but seldom in wora or writing. To 
his beloved Caroline, almost exclusiveljr, be open- 
ed his mind upon the subject occupying all bit 
thoughts. **I have such a terrible comession to 
make to you," he wrote one day, **I scarcely 
know how to come out with it« I am completely 
seduced b^ the charms of a young maiden ; and 
the crime is all the more abominable, as she is 
another's bride. But I can't help it. She is al- 
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wajB in my thon^hts. Day and nigbt I embrace 
her with the wildest passion. She came naked 
to me ; but I am dressing her with the best I can 
supply, and feeding her with my own heart's 
blood. She has a dreadful longing for the stage ; 
and I shall forward her desire as much as I can, 
although I know all the dangers which threaten 
her. Oh! will she be true to me? Now you 
know alL Beat me I tear out my eyes! 6ut 
that will do no good. Yes, that perfidious * J'a- 
gar's Bride' haunts me wherever I go. Heaven 
grant her and me its blessing I" **£very thing 
which has any connection with my own dear Lina 
goes before all," he writes again. '*Aennchen 
would suit yon exactly ; and I cannot but com- 
pose those portions of my music first, wherein you 
come before my eyes, in that merry, coquettish 
little demon you will, one of these days, find your 
own portrait, my little mouse." **The great 
work before me terrifies me sometimes," he 
writes once more ; **and with all the labors of my 
office, my correspondence, and the direction of 
the German and Italian operas, and the church 
music too, how can I ever nope to complete it ?" 
**I have had a few happy moments," runs anoth- 
er letter; "and I have played several passages of 
my music to Kind, who dops not seem by any 
means pleased. But that does not matter much. 
Poets only want to hear their own words. Bat 
what will my public with two eyeB say ? Will 
that be pleased? That's the important point 
Now I'll have a good run round my room, and 
see whether any thoughts will come." **If I have 
only my first act ready before — ^you know what 
— 1 shall have you to help me in the others," sighs 
the composer in another letter ; '*and then well 
see whether we cannot patch it up together, and 
have it produced this wmter. You'll aid me in 
cutting out and sewing my bride's petticoat for 
her, won't you ?" "I have been working hard," 
he writes in August ; principally upon Agathe's 
scene; but I cannot get the glow and passion which 
should be hers." ''Oh I my good Jiisrer's Bride," 
he writes another time ; "come quick and bring 
me gold in store, that I may provide all sorts of 
beautiful things for my own, my real bride, and 
line her nest with every comfort" This period 
of his work on the "•TiiKer's Bride" ends with the 
year 1817. The duet of Agathe and Aennchen, 
the air of Agathe, and a portion of the ensemble 
pieee between Max, Cuno, and Chorus were then 
composed. It was not until the end of the follow- 
ing year that he again appears busily employed 
upon his opera. • • • 

Meanwhile the "Jiii^er's Bride" was again rising 
to the surface of Weber's artistic life. Early in 
the July of 1819 Count Briihl had begged for a 
plan of Weber's new opera, with the intention of 
making an attempt to open with it the newly- 
erected theatre in Berlin, generally known as the 
"Scbauspielhaus." Count Briihl was anxious to 
make every preparation as long before the time 
of the opening as possible, inasmuch as competi- 
tion for this occasion was to be feared not only on 
the part of Spontini, who had been newly engag- 
ed for the ensuing year, but of the still more re- 
doubtable Goethe, who of his own accord had of- 
fered to write a work for the opening of the new 
house. The book of the " Jajrer's Bride" was im- 
mediately despatched ; and it was perused with 
so much delight by Count Briihl, that he entreat- 
ed Weber to visit him at his country-seat of Seif- 
fersdorf, and make every arrangement with him 
for the production of the opera in the coming 
spring. 

All Weber's energy and activity were now once 
more bestowed upon his "JUger's Bride." 'Tlie 
pieces already mentioned were completed in every 
point. In September and November the terzet 
between Agatne, Max, and Aennchen, in the sec- 
ond act, and all the music of the Wolfs Glen, that 
most original of Weber's compositions, were ready. 
The charming duet between Agathe and Aenn- 
chen, and the lovely little air of the latter, which 
had sprung entire in their individuality, as it were, 
out of the composer's heart, were in turn fully 
completed. On the 6th December, Weber, on 
reviewing all that he had already done of his 
opera, was able to write to Briihl to inform him 
that the whole could be ready by March. But 



on this assurance Weber did not rest his oars. 
Thn endless materials which for years Weber had 
nourished in his heart, rolled in rich profusion on 
the paper, like pearls from the hands of the divers 
rising from the jewel-chambers of the ocean. 
Agathe's (rreat air now came; and her sweet 
song, **Und ob die Wolke sich verhiille," was 
born on the same day as the first gush of the 
brides-maids' chorus, — immortal pieces both. In 
those prolific days this one spare man was forging 
powerful weapons, with which Germany was to 
win her great place of artistic honor in the his- 
tory of tl>e world. 

On the 21st December came an announcement 
fully capable of dampitfg Weber's now ardent 
spirit. Count Briihl wrote to say, that the open- 
ing of the new Berlin theatre was to be celebra- 
ted by a work of the great poet Goethe, but that 
the **Jiurer's Bride" would, he trusted, be the first 
opera given on its boards. But Weber was now 
too rapidly borne forward on the wings of his ex- 
citement and inspiration to be checked in his 
course by slight disappointments. Heart and 
head were alike singing, and were not to be 
stilled. Once more the old joyous spirit of past 
days seemed to have been kindled within him. 
He wrote for the new-year's eve some of his ge- 
nial comic verses of former iimes, to accompany 
presents to his friends, or to characterize the per- 
sonages assumed, as in a twelf^h-night masquer- 
ade, by himself and his guests on this festive oc- 
casion : and as he retired for the night, he penned 
in his diary the words, "And thns the year, which 
has brought so many sorrows, has ended gaily. 
May God give us his blessing, and grateful heaits 
for thp strength bestowed on us to bear all his 
trials!" • » » 

But not alone were the fortunes of the German 
opera now occupying Weber's active energies. 
The "Jiiger's Bride" was still to be completed. 
News had reached the composer that the new 
Schanspielhaus in Berlin would probably be open- 
ed before the end of the season of 1820; and it 
was necessary that the destined opera should be 
ready. The overture, that marvel of all German 
orchestral compositions, breathing forth the finest 
breath of German art, was commenced to be 
sketched out on the 22d of February, although 
never completed until the ISth of May. The 
"Huntsman's Chorus," and the beautiful "entre- 
acte," which leads to the most pious strain ever 
sung upon a stage. "Und ob die Wolke sich ver- 
hiille," were completed in March. On the 18th 
of April, a finishing hand was given to the "Wolfs 
Glen," one of the most daring musical ventures 
of modern days, for the effect of which Weber 
trembled to tne last, more than for that ot any 
thing he had ever composed, but which ultimate- 
ly proved the "bouquet" of success in that great 
brilliant musical firework. The glorious finale, 
so full of light, and love, and faith, was completed 
early in May. On the 13th of that month the 
last note ofihe opera was written. In the whole 
work there was not one weak place. From the 
first to the last the pulse of Weber's genius had 
beat with unremitting fervor and intensity. In 
the revision of his score, he himself cannot have 
found a single fault ; for in the glorious manu- 
script, presented by his wife, after Weber's death, 
to tne Boyal Library at Berlin,not one single cor- 
rection, not one single erasure of any one note is 
to be found. The notes seem to have rolled up- 
on the paper like the purest pearls, as if conjured 
up by magic, and not written by mortal hand ; 
and, certainly, the powerful concentration of 
mind, which permitted a man to write down such 
a work without the slightest blemish, belongs to 
one of the greatest phenomena of man's nature. 

AH now was ready ; and on the 8th May the 
score was despatched to the director of the Ber- 
lin theatre, in o: der that the study of the chornsea, 
in which so much of the principal effect of the 
work lay, might be commenced as soon as practi- 
cable. Immediately on arrival, the "JSger's 
Bride" was destined to be re-baptized. In a let- 
ter from Briihl to Weber, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the score, the former complains of the 
title as weax and colorless, and urges the adop- 
tion of that originally belonging to the legend, 
"Der Freischiitz," as more analogous to the wild, 



romantic spirit of the subject, To this fnggestion 
Weber at once consented. The half of the re- 
muneration of eighty Friedrichs-d'or, for which 
Wt^ber had arranged, on the cession of the opera 
to the court theatre of Berlin, was sent in June ; 
and on deduction of the sixty ducats paid to Kind 
for the book, the sum of 888 thalers alone remain- 
ed for Weber's share — a sum which waa after- 
wards increased. 



For Bwlght^s Joonal of Mule. 

Italian Language. 

(Oonelndad from poft 198. ) 

Let US now tarn to the double vowels, a fertile 
source of mispronunciation to foreigners, but which 
nothing more than the most ordinary attention will 
suflBce to master, as no soands are required that our 
language does not possess. In the combinations at, 
ao, nu, each vowel should be pronounced distinctly, 
with the accent generally on the a. It is common 
to hear au pronounced like our ow ; but when the 
Mesfrs. Brown hear themselves called Brah-oom, they 
can profit by the lesson. So, when e is followed by 
other vowels, each must have its distinct utterance. 

/, before another vowel, has the force of the Ger- 
miin J and English y. It is a veiy common mistalce 
to give each vowel its separata sound. Thns we often 
hear Giovamii, Afinialo, Seggiola^ PagUan», Gme- 
ctWi, pronounced as having four syllables ; thus Gi- 
o-van-ni, Afi-ni-a-to^ Ac., instead of Guf^MiJMn.'Mm' 
iato, &c. So scienn, Piefro,/a«oo,ire dissyllables. 
There are some words, however, in which the vowels 
to are pronounced separately : as irio, detio. 

Finally, let us hope that no traveller, whose eye 
this may meet, will ever pronounce Ihtomo in 
three syllahles, Doo-o-mo, when he is informed that u 
before a vowel is always equivalent to the English w. 
All pronounce Guido correctly. It is no more 
Doo-o-mo than Goo-ts^. So also wuU, fioco, 
&c. If I can be instrumental in rooting out this one 
universal vice alone, I shall feel, as prefaces say, that 
I have not written in vain. 

Of the consonants there is little to be said that can- 
not be found in any grammar. The error most nsual 
and most carefully to bo shunned is the depriving the 
double consonants of their full value. Thus, eooo is 
not like the English echo, nor betto like beiiow. The 
sounds of hard c and / must be repeated ; thus, eea>, 
M-h, This error is by no moans so common as the 
mispronunciation of the vowels. On the other hand 
the truth is as often overdone as come short of. Ar- 
dent students, while they shun one vice, sometimes 
run into the opposite extreme, and lose so much time 
between their consonants as materially to shorten 
the hour allotted by their master. One thing more, 
r most get its fair share of roll ; but it would he well, 
in this case, as in the last mentioned, to heed the ad- 
vice 'of Hamlet* 

A good deal is said by fresh arrivals about the 
Tuscan gutturals and the aspiration of the hard 
sound of c ; also fault is found with the frequent ap- 
plication of the French sound of cA to soft e, and j' to 
soft^i instead of the English sound (as in CUMm 
and John) which the Romans use exclusively. But 
it would be well for such critics to bear fai mind the 
friendly advice of yore to dwellers in glass houses, 
and get the beams out of their own t's and other 
vowels before they busy themselves with the conso- 
nants of their neighbors. The Tuscans have too an 
Irish burr in their I, which should be only aotiecd to 
bo avoided. 

I suppose it is fair to concede the palm to the Ro- 
msns in pronunciation, in spite of their drawling, 
singjpg, and clipping of final syllables. Their man* 
ner of speech is so distinct and s. onerous that for- 
eigners who pride themselves on their progress in 
Italian, often i^l hurt, on their arrival in Rome, at 

* In LatiD tboTtallaiM kIt* iho dlphthonf m* the ponnd of 
«, aod the t when we eoften U Into *k la pronouoeed by them 
M If an XtalUn s— i.e. Ukeonr U, «. g. pmUaUia, pronoaneed 
patsitnUia. 
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wbat they think is int«Dded to aid their Apprehension. 
On the other hand, it is hard to ignore the Pantheon 
of great names in Tuscan literature ; and so, bj an 
eqaitabie compromise, it has been agreed between 
the rivals to make a treaty on the following terms : — 
Lingua Totcana in hoeea Romana, This gratiBes the 
pride of both, and is repeated by both with similar 
nnction. I woold giro the student, howerer, warn- 
ing that the repetition of this phrase will not,to dwell- 
ers in the Peninsula, saror of originality ; for it is 
fair to assume that, fipom time immemorial, no two 
persons erer approached the subject of the Italian 
language without one or the other quoting it, ors ro- 
tundo. 

I hare gone otct thus cursorily the chief sources 
of error that exist in Italian pronunciation for those 
whose rernacular is English ; but I feel persuaded 
that enough has been said to make it easy for any 
one, sufficiently interested to give the snbject a fair 
degree of attention, to avoid the most glaring sole- 
cisms which pervade that kind of Ungva franca spo- 
ken by most American and English tourists in Italy, 
and which bears about as much resemblance to the 

■ 

true thing, as the Chinese English at Bfacao does to 
our vernacular. To talk like a native Italian must 
of course be the lot of but few foreigners ; yet there 
is a wide space between this height and the low level 
where most are content to remain. Time and very 
favomble circumstances are necessary to reach the 
summit; but it ean never even be approximated unless 
the obstacles that beset the traveller are known and 
met with a determination to overcome them. • 

Although what I have said may be applied by the 
student for himself in practice, Italian pronunciation 
being singularly amenable to rule and free from ex- 
ceptions, yet perhaps it may not be amiss to make 
some applications to words most frequently in use 
among travellers. In Rome and Naples the proper 
names oftenest in the mouths of tourists are angli- 
died ; e.g. St. Peter's, the Coliseum, Vatican, Qnir- 
Inal, Pincian, Tiber, Toledo, Vesuvius, Herculane- 
am, &c. — while fow but a valet de place could recog- 
nise the Florentine Ibns in the various Protean 
changes they are made to undergo. The Catcine be- 
come a casino ; the Pitti palace is made (what it cer- 
tainly is not) petty ; BoboU is slurred into BobbuUy, 
and Fimtle is generally Feosoly ; though lonoeheard 
the bold innovation of Fusyoli. ' 

To provide in part against such mishaps, and at 
the same time to give some application of the fore- 
going remarks, I subjoin a number of words with 
their pronunciation indicated as nearly as may be in 
English ; choosing those most often in use, that may 
thus serve to hang rules on that should be always kept 
in sight Such attempts, however,at indicating Italian 
pronunciation in English can only be, at best, a very 
slight approximation. 

In the first column I have marked by an accent 
the syllable on which the stress must be laid. 

Casc\ne. *Cft-shee-nay. A plural noun, signify- 
ing dairy fiirms. 

Palhszo. Pft Ittt-so. 

Fltti. Peet-tee. The first t shorter than the 2d. 

Bbboli. Bb-bo-lee. The 1st o rather open. 

Ufflxi. Oof-foet-see. The 1st t shorter than 2d. 

Gallerla. Gftl-lay-ree-a. 

MMid. Mav-de»«hee. 

Amo. Arr-na 

Fi^le. Fyay-so-lay. 

Pntollno. Pri-to-lee-no. 

B^Uosguhrdo. Bel-low-sgwair^. 

I^Bomo. IHro-mo. 

Shdto Cr^oe. 8ftat& Cro-chay. 

Slmto 8p\rito. Bin-to Spee-rse-to. 

Fisa. Pee4&. 

Si^na. Syay-nft. 

Dhnte. Dfta-toy. 

• This nark « <m aa & mMM that It Should b« yfonooaMd 
Ilk* a In Mm FreiMh maflc; whlU - ovw aa a rttabti ths long 
seuaA as la IncUsh/iiJUr. 



Thsso. Tftsso. 

MachiavMlt. Mftkvft-voMee. 

Manzbni. M&n-tso-nee. 

Sposi. Spo-see. O very open, as in not. 

I^ri. Tay-ree. 

Alfi^ri. Al-fyay-ree. 

Pi^tro. Pya-tro. 

Baffa^llo. Rif-fVel-lo. 

Dom^nichlno. Do-may-nee-kee-no. Diminutive 

of Domenico, usually called Dominie Eeeno. 

Carlo Dbld. C&rr-lo Dole-chee. 

V^rdi. Verr-dee. ) ... ^ . , 

Pfeigola. Perr-Ko-I*. f <>'"««««'■ 

Paglikno. P&-lya-no. 

Ficcolo. Peek-ko-lo. Not pickle oh. 

Piccolbroini. Peek-ko-lo-mee-nee. 

Banchibre. Bftng-kyay-ray. 

F^nsi. Fen-tsee. 

Vettnr\no. Vet-too-rec-no. 

Cavkllo. Ca-vftllo. 

Ckrne. Carr-nay. Sound the r well. In English 
mouths all flesh is dog. 

Pkne. 1%-nay. 

Cap^lli. Ol-peMee. 

Capp^Ili. C&p-peMee. 

Farmac\a. F&rr-ma chee-a. Not fanner cheer. 

Giovknni. Jo-v&n-nee. O open as in not, 

S^giola. Sedge-O'lft. 

Galccioli. Oweet-cho-lee. Firsts* shorter than last. 

Sdinsa. Shen*ts&. 

Pdllico. Pel-lee-co. 

Prigibni. Pree-jo-nee. 

Plcciola. Pee-cho-la. 

There are also some colloquial expressions, many 
not inelegant, which it would be vain to expect to 
learn from books, at least from such as are usually 
put into the hands of students. It may not be amiss 
to subjoin a few of these for the benefit of the travel- 
ler, as a sagacious use of them will sometimes act as 
a talisman in ridding him of the vexations importu- 
nities of the natives— -turning him (in their eyes at 
least), like an uritated chameleon, firom green to 
brown. 

Chel or cUI ehe! Pohlpoh! 

Va via! sometimes slurred into va'ia! Begone 1 

Corns mat t How is it possible 1 

Gih. Exactly, just so. 

Sievro. Certainly, of course. 

Altto. A strong affirmative, meaning literally that 
and something more ; equivalent, by a straqge oppo. 
sition of idiom, to our nodu'ng tUe, 

TuU' aUro. Quite the reverse. 

Qttaiopoi. As for that. 

Ncn e'^ male. Not bad. 

Ma che vi ^pare f How can you think so 1 

S* aeeommodi. Be seated. 

A rivederla, Stia bene. Farewell. 

Faccia. Jaccia. Go on with what you were doing. 
Don't let me disturb you. 

Seuei. 1 beg your pardon. 

Leverb Vinoommodo. I won't bore you any longer. 

La tijtgvri! or Jigurateci ! Fancy ! only imagine ! 

Non penei. Non dubiti. Never fear. 

Non e* ^/uria. No harry. 

Sarh. It maif be. A civil way of implying that 
it can't be. 

Non taprei. I do not know. The form of the 
conditional is more polite than the present. 

Patii, Come in. 

Fatdo poMtare. (To a servant announcing a visitor) 
Show him in. 

Come eifa f 

Cota vucleor voietef Signify that it would be idle, 
to mingle in the matter, — that the speaker disclaims 
all responsibility, and washes his hands of consequen- 

• Or tipan^ or gK pert, Meordlog lo tho pomon. Ooncntl* 
I7, la Itoljftbo thlrdMrtcm sfaMaloi to iiMd,«se«ptlBc Id Na> 
plw, wbors the Mooiid panon pToiml to nntvortaL Tbo noood 
ptnoB •tegular to ntcd unoog nlAtlT«a, Iniloiftte frtondi, aod 
to ehlldraii. Voi (out of tbo two Btofllvf ) onlj to w rvaott and 



ces. The same may be implied, without articulation, 
by raising the shoulders, and with the open mouth 
ejaculating, as if with difficulty, eh! eh! eh! Com- 
pared with this. Lord Burleigh's nod was sterile. 

A long hiss, with the cornen of the month drawn 
back, gives a strong assurance, 'in answer to a doubt 
expressed. 

The noise we make, with the tongue against the 
palate, to express regret, implies, in Tuscany, a neg- 
ative. The Neapolitans effect the same end by jerk- 
ing up their head as if choking. 

The manner of expressing a negative by the wag- 
ging of the forefinger horiaontally has been well ex- 
plained by Dickens in his "Pictures firom Italy." 

F. B. 



Charles Gounod. 

Gounod was bom in Paris on the 1 7th of June, 
1818, and is consequently in his forty-eighth year. 
As a pupil of the Conservatoire he went through a 
coarse of counterpoint under the direction of Halevy, 
and worked under Lesueur and Pfter for "composi- 
tion id^ale." In 1837 he obtained a Denxi^me Seo- 
onde Grand Prix de Tlnstitnt for the cantata "Marie 
Stuart et Rixxio." His name does not appear in the 
list of 1838 ; but in 1839 he was unanimously award- 
ed the first prise for "Femaiuf," and, according to the 
usual regulations, started for Rome and became a 
denizen of the Villa Medids. M. Gounod was in 
good company during the time he passed at the Con- 
servatoire, for we find the names of Mmes. Castellan, 
Julian Vnn Gelder, Lavoye, MM. Roger, Achard, 
Alisard, Bonlo, (Singers) ; Croisilles, Gautier, Selig^ 
mann, De Gareodtf, Dancla. Deldeves, Chariot, (In- 
strumentalists) ; Bazin, Maillart, Hy. Dnvernoy 
(Composers), among his colleagues. While at Rome 
Gounod occupied himself spedallv with the study of 
religious music ; and we hear of htm four yean later 
at Vienna as the composer of a Mass *% la Palestai- 
na," given at the Church of St. Charles. On his re- 
turn to Paris he accepted the post of Maltre de Cha- 
pelle at the Church of the ''Missions Etrang^rBs,"and 
seemed for a time to contemplate a change of proies- 
sion, and to tarn his thoughts to a religious career. 
In fact, he did (we believe) go through a certain part 
of the preliminary noviaa/, and wore the ecclesiastical 
dress for some time. In 1846 it was almost oflSdally 
announced that he had entered a convent. We hear 
nothing more of him nntil 1851 ; and it is a curious 
fact that the fint really important notice on his works 
was written by tlie musical critic of a London paper 
—the Aihenman-^\u a compte rendu he gave of a con- 
cert at St. Martin's Hall, at which four of M. Gou- 
nod's works were producttd. The article, which was 
most favorable, and spoke of the composition as "the 
work of an accomplished artist, the poetry of a new 
poet," and mentioned the great eflect they had pro- 
duced on the public, was generally attributed to M. 
Viardot (who has never denied the "soft impeach- 
ment"), and being reproduced in French a few days 
later, created great interest, as it was known that 
Gounod had a work in rehearsal at the Academic de 
Musique. On the 16th of April, 1851, "Saj^," a 
grand opera in three acts, libretto by Emile Augier, 
was produced ; Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia and 
M. Gneymard (a debutant and ex-pensionnaire of the 
Conservatoire) being the chief interpretere. Though 
less successful than many of his future productions, 
the serious and original character of the music suf- 
ficed to show that the composer was a man of genius, 
and not to be treated d la Ugkre; and this first essay 
which was given some eight or ten nights only, gain- 
ed its author more reputation than many operas, 
played a hundred nights and then heard no mora, 
nave produced for their composere. Gounod was 
"accepted" by the musical world— we do not allude 
to the "feuiUe de chonx" which assumes that title— and 
the choruses which he wrote for a tragedy by Pon- 
sard raised him still higher in public estimation. In 
this work he gave to his composition a quaint and 
andent character, which showed the man of profound 
study and attention to couleur locale — a quality fur- 
ther developed in the chceur dee Bacchantes in "Phili- 
mojtet Baucis" the Kermesse of "FauA" the Chanson 
of "MireiUe," Ac. 1854 brought '*La I^ne Sang^ 
lante," grand opera in five acts, with Scribe end Dela- 
vigno for partnere ; and in 1858 Gounod made a first 
essay in opera comiqoe, and gave (Theatre Lyriquc) 
"Le Madeein matmi Lux," a great success and justly 
named the *'Bar6wre" of the works of French com- 
posere. Mmes. Moreau, Girerd, MM. Meillet, 
rotel and Wartel were the principal artists. This 
was but a "happy prologue to the swelling act of the 
imperial theme.'' On the 19(h March, 1859, "Faust" 
was produced at the same theatre. AH our readera 
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are aware of its ^reat and weU-deserred saccera ; nnd 
the "Kermeue," "Saiut Demeure" the duet, "the Sol- 
diers' Chorus^" the splendid trio finale, the Paj^'s 
Song, &c., are familiar as Mr. Dickens' Ilonsehold 
Wonls. The principal artists of the **creati'on" were 
Mme. Oanralho {Marfpierite), Mile. Foivre — now 
Mme. lUty {SiM), M. Barbot {Fawst), M. Balanqu€ 
{Mephtstopheles), and Mme. Dados {^farthe). 

"Philemon et BawU" was given in 1860. Althonsrh 
the subject was bad to work upon, this opera added 
greatly to the composer's repntation, and, notwitli- 
staodi'ng the weakness of the plot, held its place for 
a long time as the "pi^ce de resistance" on the bills 
of the Lyriqae, thanks to the beaatifnl music it con- 
tains. (Mmes. Carvalho and Sax, MM. Battaille, 
Balanqn^ and Fromont were the principal interpre- 
ten). Next "La Reine de Saba," given at the Grand 
Opera in 1863. This was at iirst ansucccssfal, ow- 
ing to the fatlare of the stage management in the 
mise-eo-sc^ne of the Sckne ae la Fonte^ and which 
cansed the entire catting ont of the second act — one 
of the most interesting. Thanks to the energy of 
Gounod's publisher, M. Choaders, the opera was per- 
formed entire at Darmstadt daring the soccceding 
year, and with great success. It has since been pro- 
daced at Brnssels, at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and the 
performance of an English version nnder the title of 
^7rsne" was the chief attraction of last year's musical 
season at the Crystal Palace. 

In 1863 M. Gounod returned to the Lyrique, and 
gave "MireilU" in four acts, founded on Mistral's 
charming Provencal poem "Mireio.** This was a 
great success. Mmes. Miolan-Carvalho, Fanre- 
Lefevre, Ugalde, MM. Monjauze, Ismael, and Petit 
were included in the cast. Some objection being 
made to certain situations in the piece, it was re-ar- 
ranged and compressed Into three acts. It was re. 
{produced in that form in December 1864, with near- 
y the same penonnd^H. Michot vice Monjauze be- 
ing the only important change — and had a run of 
some sixty nights. 

"Tobiat" a sacred drama, or, as the composer 
modesUy insists on calling it, a "petit Oratorio," was 
written some years ago, and lately presented as a 
cadeau to M. Uhoudens, his friend and editor, as a 
slight acknowledgemnnt for the eminent services he 
has rendered him. Of course any allnsion to it at 
preseni would be premature and out of place in these 
columns. ("To&tas"being announced for performance 
in London.) 

For the benefit and information of our lady 
readers, we beg to add that M. Gounod is married 
and has a family; and that at the presei^t moment he 
is so deeply engaged on a most important work that 
he is naughty enough to neglect them. He seldom 
leaves his study : and, to conclude this notice with 
his own words, has been unkind euough to say 
"Qtumdje travatUe jesme dam h del : qwand je «w« 
d€ ma chamhre je suis sa— ." Well, never mind 
where. — Orchestra, Feb. 27. 

Haydn's Seasons. 

(Trom tha London Otohwtia, Feb. 24.) 
"The Four Seasons" in some strange phase of 
complimentary mythology have earned much bread, 
teased many brains, tired many hands. *'The Four 
Seasons" have adorned long corridors, the walls of 
dining rooms, the ceilings of Presence Chambers, and 
as a Ballet have given ample scope to Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses, nymphs and swains, Dianas and 
Actseons, and an entire spiritualdom of airy poten- 
tialities embodied by Kings, Queens, and courtiers 
moving about the sMg6 dressed after the manner fa- 
miliarized by the stereotypes of Wattean. No doubt 
it was the popularity of "The Seasons" as a ballet 
which led Haydn's friends to think of the possibility 
of taming the poem of Thomson into an Opera or 
some sort of CanUU, and when putting Thomson's 
Seasons into Haydn's hands, they well knew they 
had left the subject to the man of all others the most 
competent, and possibly the most wilting to realize it 
in music. 

Haydn was an obedient and tractable man ; he de- 
sired to please Prince Esterhaz/, he was compelled 
to listen to Baron von Swietequ 

The one was his Patron, the other his Poet. 
Haydn's first Oratorio portrayed the change of Qtiaos 
into Creation; his second was intended to be the crea- 
tion continued by the change of its Seasons. Prince 
Esterhazy wanted the first morn of September, a stag 
bunt, ana a bacchanal chorns. Baron von Swieten 
preferred the quieter scenes of the giris at the looni, 
and the laughing chorus round the fireside. The li- 
bretto was not an opera, it could not Im an oratorio, 
it was too large to be a cantata, and so it turned out 
a compound of all three, and it is now "Haydn's Sea- 
sons," immeasurably the greatest work of its great 
master, belonging to no school, but a standard for 
right and wrong in all schools. It has not yet been 



properly heard in this country. One reason is, per- 
formers, singers, and audience imagine it an oratorio, 
and so the band looks devout, the singers solemn, the 
audience prajerfnl. Another and the stronger rea- 
son IS that the work is crushed by the mistaken im- 
aginations of its tran3latJ>rs. For example, the crash 
in the coda to the exciting wiae revel, which in the 
original is given to the line, "Jtthel Juh ! es lehe der 
wein" is anglicized thas: — "The gen'rous liquor 
praise ;" and by this change the cheer of the Juhe ! 
Juh I is tied up to, the monosyllable "praise," and the 
whole intention and feeling of the composer destroy- 
ed. In another translation the "Juhel Juhl" lis 
translated with "Huzza." "Hip ! hurra 1" might pos- 
sibly have been made manageable, but Huzza renders 
all proper execution hopeless. 

The stag hunt, in its present dress, it Is almost im- 
possible to make out. The call, the finding of the 
ouarry, the flight, the speed, the rush, the hounds at 
fault, the fresh start, the stag at bay, and shoot of 
Ha-la-li at his death, all stand out in Haydn's chorns 
as so many scenes in an opera. The dogs begin to 
bark, the cry gets fiercer and fiercer, until the whole 
score is a pack of hounds — there are no pastoral in- 
anities, no unnatural and ridiculous refinements of 
pastoral life, no foolish sentimentalities or cockney 
ienorance. Nothing short of a real chase would have 
satisfied Prince Esterhazy, and so Haydn puts off his 
court dress, takes off his diamond rinir, dons the 
green, slings the large horn over and under his shoul- 
ders, mounts his hunter, and rushes over hill and ford 
and brook, and puts all this down in music because 
he felt it, and came to love it. The chorns is no te- 
dious explanation, no careful description of the chase; 
it is simply a redjhot glowing photcfgraph with a rec- 
ord of what the dogs said, the horns said, the hunts- 
men said, and the quarry did. The audience in Ex- 
eter Hall on Friday found out there was something 
in this musical rendering of what we may call a noble 
emotion, and some thought it like the Hallelujah 
Chorus ; others imagined it better, many doubted, 
hut all encored. It wonld be well in any analysis or 
description of the Grand Hunt to put out the inots of 
the horns, jnst because they are the real things, and 
secondly, because they divide the chase in its several 
scenes and enable the auditors to know the precise 
situation of the field and its doings. 

If Baron von Swieten had been a good handicrafts- 
man instead of a miserable worker he would have 
wedded together the day's chase and the wine revel 
with its accompanying dance. The intermediate 
recitative entangles the understanding and cools down 
the imagination, and separates three acts commonly 
in gentle life joined together. The wine chorus is of 
two parts — a choral hymn, so to write, in laudation 
of Bacchus, and then the villagers group themselves 
for the dance,and Havdn, takine for his theme a well 
known Austrian Sir Roger de Coverley kind of mel- 
ody, set them to work, and In connection with this 
simple act of earthly humanity evolves aresult of al- 
most supernatural agency. I'here are laws of musi- 
cal art — technicalities and ab^urditios — which have 
proved its corse, and are only believed in by the nar- 
rowest, fullest, and most superficial of composers. 
Bat underneath these lies the truth, and hence real 
composers have always written from one and thes^me 
code of laws ; for such awaken thought and extract 
fire from the individual mind. The one set of laws 
poisons invention and breeds corruption. The laws 
lying under lead to a universal systejn of form and 
workmanship, and generate originality witliout call- 
ing up a pretended invention of new chords, pew 
measures, phrases or rhythms. The one set foster a 
formalized deformity, the other creata a distinct and 
certain style. Obedience to rule is easy because the 
rule is founded on truth, and it is found executive fa- 
cility attends snch obedience. A blockhead with pa- 
tience may become respectable in counterpoint, fbr it 
is only a means to an end : but only such a seer and 
thinker as Haydn conld have turned the electric aflln- 
ities between sounds into such tone-painting as we 
find in this Bacchanal dance. Counterpoint is straw- 
stuffing when it is only counterpoint, but where u^ed 
as Haydn here employs it, it is the fulfilment of a 
natural law, and the result is life, beauty, and joy It 
is in such movements as this that the true artist in 
sounds— knowing well that all parts thereof have 
grown out of the universal law of harmony in its 
triple character of the sounds just heard, the sounds 
now heard, and the sounds next to be heard — falls 
back upon the opinion of Sir John Herschel, and in- 
clines to imagine that although enough has been re- 
vealed to enable man to make music, its true fount 
and spring is still sealed and undiscovered. In Eng- 
land the chorus loses its national character, the drone 
of the bagpipe brings up no recollections, and the 
continued arch and cunning by-play of the second 
violins passes unperceived. We hear only the troll 
of tipplers, we see merely the whirl of merry, twink- 



ling feet; but of fidelity and felicity in execution ar- 
tists may and ought to'judge, and these are they who 
eventnally control the judgment of the public, noth- 
ing endures but vrhtA always pleases, and if artists are 
always dissatisfied with any piece Uie dissatisfaction 
of the general community is inevitable. 

Haydn's first composition was published in a col- 
lection of music made up of the works of many com- 
posers, who were announced thus : "Les wms inoon- 
niies, bons a eonniitre." M. F^tis sneers at the "Sea- 
sons" as the weak effort of a failing old man, failing 
so fast that the imbecilities of the latter portion of 
the work stand out in striking contrast with thecom- 

Caratiye yigor of the earlier portion. And a critic no 
MS celebrated tells us that, were five or six arias of 
Saochini interpolated into "this mass of harmony," 
the "Seasons" would receive "a celestial grace, an 
ease and a dignity which are now sought for in vain." 
As to the recitatives we are informed that "Porpora 
and Zingarelli would have done these better." As 
.the recitatives chiefly deal with a morbid pastoralism, 
it is only necessary to remark that Haydn has work-' 
ed from* his own point of view, and truly this point is 
not that of either Porpora or Zingarelli, and his sight 
and his power have no place in the eyes or heads of 
those without doubt very respectable and amiable ar- 
tists. With regard to the judgment of M. Fdtis, it 
should be met with that by Beethoven, who was 
Haydn's pnpil, just as Havdn commenced writing 
the Creation, "'The Creation'* said Beethoven, "must 
die." Under the gnise of a pretended drama — an 
unreal, unnatural, rabbinical sort of commentary on 
the historical records in Holy Writ, there is much 
exquisite and lovely music, and many splendid spec- 
imens of choral weaving, exciting interest and almost 
demanding enthusiasm. One cannot refuse sympa- 
thy with the good and the beautiful, and assuredly 
not with the general|pnrpose of the work, for the ol>- 
ject and end thereof is great and noble; but the move- 
meats are all links of one fbeling, and this is of the 
religion of the masque, the devout sentimentality of 
the concert room, and of those whp seldom put their 
feet inside a church. There is much affectation of 
interest, little ebullition of sincere fiBeltng. With 
Haydn nature-worship was strong. All his educa- 
tion was against such emotion, but his art gave him 
perception and the direction of his art the moral tone. 
In the representations of "purling brooks," "playful 
lambkins," "lusty steers." "warbling birdi," "silent 
yales," and "horrid mountains," phrases which form 
the stock in trade of the nature poets of coflPee houses 
and way-side inns, he is perfect. What can be more 
charming than his transcript of the early rising of the 
shepherd, the crow of the cock, and the release of the 
sheep, and their travel to the pasture groimd ? Beet- 
hoven has taken the motif for his opening movement 
of the Pastoral Svmphony, and if he has not said less 
in the same number of bars, he has certainly not said 
more. Again in the Trio in F major 2-4 time (No. 
23), how happily natural is the croaking of the frog, 
the call of the quail (taken bodily afterwards by Beet- 
hoven in his "Quail song"); and then there is the Cur- 
few Bell (perhaps better done by Meyerbeer) and 
then in the "good night" chorus which follows, we 
find the nightingale, the quail, the cricket, and all 
animal creation invited to slumber and rest. All this 
is real Haydn, not to be learnt from FuxorMarpui^. 
nor of Porpora or Zingarelli. In such work second 
rates disappear whilst the true genius comes forth in 
giant splendor. 
His picture of the "Mid-day Sun" is only second 

i if second) to its first radiant glow in tht" Creation" 
tut this is grievously marred by the interpretation of 
the translator : — 

"Ton ruddy lines proclaim that now 
The son his course prepares to run. 
He flames, in radiance full. 
In glowing majesty." 

The rising of the sun had been described in the pre- 
yions movement, and admirably so — the shepherd 
standing still upon his staff, watching the advent of 
".the king of day." The chorus mark the sun in the 
heavens^its mounting and descending until its beams 
attain their full power and oppress the earth with their 
blaze and beat. Brief is the movement but full and 
perfect the picture,and most exquisite is the distress of 
nature revealed in the short tenor song (well sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves) with its sordini accompaniment of 
violins, and its beautiful phrase afterwards unceremo- 
niously borrowed and put into the "Robert" by Mey- 
erbeer. In fact "The Seasons" has been the treasure 
house of all composers, unto which they have eyer re- 
paired in case of necessity and famine, and fed them- 
selves to repletion. From Handel it is most difficult 
"to convey," but from Haydn the operation only re- 
quires escape from work and hardihood in moral 
courage I Hearing Havdn is like hearing an old 
Greek Hymn of Anatolius, pillaged by the Latins, 
and anatomised by Anglican hymnodists. 
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The choral '*free foffues" in "the Setuona** are 
■till fresh and young. The first (in F Major } time) 
is on the same theme as that used by Mozart in the 
<'Domine" of the "Auruum"— "Qaam olim Abraha 
promisisti." With Mozart it is the recognition of 
the oath strong and nnchanging ; in the SeaaoM the 
feeling is different— it is a prayer for blessing on the 
seed sown ; there is in both the roll of the semiqaar- 
en in the bass, but each composer works his own 
way» and there is little room for comparison. Both 
movements are perfect. The choms closing the first 
act, "God of light," with a fngue bailt on root har- 
mony, although a farorite, is weak in comparison 
with* many others in the work. The roices halt too 
often, the cremxndo is broken, and the motion lags 
and is fretful. These blots mnch diminish choral 
rigor, and the efitsct is noise rather than grandeur. 
Of "the Storm Chorus" what can be said ? Haydn 
here fint pictured a tempest, and all other work of 
the kind is merely "engrafted work." Beethoren 
has not touched it m the Pastoral Symphonr ; Spobr 
is fiir behind in the Earthquake of the Ckdvafy. — 
Rossini only reminds u.« of the better thing when we 
hear him in the William Tell; and Meyerbeer, if (in 
the Dinomh) he has couTeyod a sense of more strug- 
gle in the elemental war, has not added aught of 
strength. Looking at this chorus and the Dance in 
the Wine BctcI we may well say of its composer: 

Vidit) scripsit, Ticit 

It is some years since the "Seaaow" was performed 
at Exeter Hall by the members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, and although last Friday's solemnity 
was highly meritorious, there is unquestionably 
room for renewed study and practice. There are 
three or four translations of the work, and it is diffi- 
cult to know which is patronized by the members of 
this Institution ; the chorus, we believe, singing one 
translation, and the audience using another. It wonld 
be well to secure a revision of the libretto, especially 
in those portions where the picture is prominent in 
the music, to settle down to one translation, to obtain 
m somewhat more faithftil delivery of the intentions of 
the composer, and if possible to infuse a natural, 
mundane Jand (if we may so write^ earthly spirit, a 
naturalistic reading, from the earnest and zealous 
members of the Chorus. "The Seaaon^* is not an 
oratorio ; Exeter Hall is not a church. 
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Florbnob. Quite an interest in classical, yes 
German, music seems to have sprung up in this an- 
cient city of the arts, now the free capital of a new 
Italy. Is it among the Kigns of the new national 
life, that Beethoven and Mendelssohn, nay even Bach, 
and even Schumann, now find admirers where so 
lately only such names as Yerdi, Donizetti. Merca^ 
danie and Petrella, scarcely Rossini, were in vogue 1 
A friend sends us a budget of programmes and a 
copy of the Boeeherini, a musical journal, organ of 
the "Sodeth del Quartetto." The subscribing mem- 
bers to this Quartet Society receive not only the fort- 
nightly BoocAertht, but also, in the course of this 
''fifth social year," six pieces of classical chamber 
music, in the so-called Vade mecum edition, viz., m 
Quintet by Boeeherini, a Quartet by Haydn, a Quin- 
tet by Mozart, a Beethoven Trio fop. 1 ) with piano, 
a Mendelssohn Quartet (op. 12), and the Mendels- 
sohn Trio, op. 66. The number of the Boeeherini 
befbre us contains a "chronicle" of the 6th, 7th and 
Bth concerts of the Quartet Society, which occurred in 
the latter half of December, before "a numerous and 
select audience." We translate a portion, showing 
the thing from an luiian point of view : 

"In the sixth concert was heard the magnificent 
Quartet of the Chevalier Bazzini, which won the first 
prise at the Quartet Society of Milan. It is a work 
truly classical in kind, showing the uncommon genius 
of the author and his ph>fonnd study of the classical 
masters. Bazzini is certainly no obscurantist [a term 
which Boeeherini in another article applies to those 
who decry classical mnsicj; his Quartet bears it writ- 
ten on its firont. Most beautiful are the tempi, con- 
spicuously so the Adagio and the Seherzo, . . The 
execution oonld not be better ; the artists Becker, 
Masi, Chioetri and Hilpert, laid down the highest 
pledge there. The Quartet in D, op. 44, of Mendels- 



sohn was then executed by the same artists with a 
precision and a perfect ensemble which awakened 
general admiration. The concert ended with Tar- 
tini's famous 'Trillo dd Diavolo* magically rendered 
by Becker. 

"The seventh concert began with Schumann's 
Quartet, for piano, violin, &e., op. 47. The renown- 
ed pianist Carlo Andreoli made his first appearance 
in our Society, and won the best reception by the pre- 
cision, the intelligence, the ease and the agility of 
which he gave fine proof in the execution of this 
quartet, as well as in Liszt's transcription of the 
March in Tannh&uMer. The Schumann Quartet con- 
tains incontestable beauties, but lacks what is vulgar- 
ly called epolvero [clear outline 1] . . . The piece 
which had a success which might be called pyramidal 
is the Quartet in E fiat, op. 44, by Mendelssohn, of 
which the Scherzo was repeated. The public, hearing 
such execution, seemed on the point of exclaiming 
enthusiastically : nee plus ultra. The interpreters 
were Becker, Masi, Chiostri and Jandelli. 

"The eighth concert was very attractive, being in 
a certain sense a historical concert. The two oppo- 
site poles were the Quintet by Boeeherini in A minor, 
op. 47, and the Sestet, op. 18, by Brahms. It is 
well known that Boeeherini was, so to say, the crea- 
tor of the Quartet style. There is a charming inge- 
nuity in this piece. Melodious as always, it develops 
the musical ideas in a marvellous manner. Brahms 
is a young man of 82 years, who has already made a 
reputation in Grennany. He belongs to the school of 
Schumann, and that of 'the Future.' This Sestet 
obtained the approval of the intelligent, but did not 
seem very clear in some parts ; the harmony there is 
very daring, but robust, the melodic ideas not spar- 
ing. Between these two pieces was performed the 
Quartet of Beethoven in E minor, op. 59, a colossal 
work, which, interpreted to perfection under Becker's 
leadership, had a most splendid success." 

Besides the concerts of the Quartet Society proper, 
the aforesaid Signori Becker and associates gave on 
the 19th and 26th of January two "Concerts for the 
execution of the works of Beethoven." The first 
programme consisted of the Trio in O, op. 4, for 
violin, viola and 'cello ; the 10th Quartet, in E fiat, 
op. 74; and the 16th Quartet, in C-sharp minor, op. 
134. "In this concert," says the programme, "the 
hearer can confront the three manners of the great 
composer." In the second concert, the quartettists 
were assisted by "the celebrated pianist Fanny Jer- 
vis," and the pieces were : 9th Quartet, in C, op. 59 
(Rasoumowski set) ; the "Kreutzer Sonata" ; and 
12th Quartet, in E fiat, op. 127. 

Another programme hails from a German-Italian 
partnership, Messrs. Scholz and Bazzini, who with 
the aid of Giovacchin^, a leading resident violinist, 
and others, gave their second Accademia of chamber 
music on the 17th of January. On it we find : Beet- 
hoven — Trio in D, op. 70, No. 1 ; Mozart — Sonata 
in B fiat. No. 10, for piano and violin ; Bazzini— (a) 
Let Regreta, (6) Ballade ("lyrical pieces executed by 
the author"); B. Scholz — Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra reduced to quartet. 

Finally, Sig. Gennaro Perrelli, honorary pianist to 
his majesty the King of Italy, gave a concert with a 
very mixed programme. Sebastian Bach led off, 
in the Allegro of the Concerto in D minor, for 
piano, with quartet accompaniment, played by the 
Signori Professori Perrelli,' Giovacchini, Laschi, 
Bruni, Sbold and Campostrini. Then came : Duet, 
1 Marinari, Rossini ; Fantasia on Marta, composed 
and executed by Perrelli; Cavatina from Verdi's 
Bigddto, sung by the Signora Emma Wizjak ; Can- 
conetta by Mendelssohn, transcribed by Perrelli,with 
a two-part Fngne,executed in octaves, and a fantastic 
Rondo, composed and played by the said Perrelli ; 
Neapolitan Canzonet by Mercadante, sung by Sig. 
Frizsi.— Fart 11. Romania from Verdi's Luiaa MiU 
ler; Fantasia on Trovatore; Romanza from La For- 



xa del Z)est4no— still Verdi ; and Oaprieeio alia Ma- 
zurha, by Perrelli. 

Per contra. On the above named Scholz-Bazzini 
concerts the correspondent of a German paper re- 
marks : "A so-called select public were assembled, 
who, however, at least for the most part, evidently 
could not distinguish good music from bad,nor a good 
rendering from a faulty one. Bazzini was never a play- 
er from whom one wished particularly to hear class!* 
cal music ; but now one may well fbel alarmed when 
threatened with such an entertainment The renown- 
ed fiddler massacred poor Beethoven, so, that it 
seemed as if the pianist smote the keys in wrath and 
tried to cover up the violin. Bazzini used the com- 
position as a mere indifferent foil to his own egotistic 
purpose," &e., &c. But this writer gives high praise 
to the performers of the Societh del Quartetto. 

P^Bis. The various means for educating the mu- 
sical sense and taste among the people which have 
sprung up within a few years, such as the Popular 
Concerts of classical Orchestral Music in the Cirque 
Napoleon, the Orpheoniate singing clubs, the teach- 
ing of music in the schools, &c., have worked so well 
that the minister of public instruction has authorized 
the oiganisation of a series of Chamber Concerts at 
the Lyceum Louis-le-Grand, where the pupils may 
have a chance to get familiar with the classical works 
of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and all the no- 
bler masters. In an article in the Journal dm Debate, 
Jan. 26, M. J. d'Ortigue describes the pleasure with 
which he listened to the first programme. Mozart's 
G-minor Quintet was finely played under the lead of 
M. A. Holmes. Then followed a Sarabande by Bach; 
Beethoven's 10th Quartet ; two Songs without Words 
by Mendelssohn, played by M. de la Nnx, "classical 
pianist par excdUnce ;" Adagio by Spohr ; and 
Haydn's Trio in C. The writer hopes that this meas- 
ure will be extended to the other lycenms and schools. 
"M. Duruy (the Minister)," he says, thns manifests 
anew his great solicitude for the progress of musical 
instruction. His decree is actually in force in the ly- 
cenms, whereby the study of solfeggio, of musical 
reading and dicution, and of singing together, are 
rendered obligatory through the first four stages and 
optional for the pupils of the higher schools. The 
new measure is the complement to these. To the 
education which is the fruit of the first theoretic prin- 
ciples, the elementary notions of the art, an education 
crowned by the practice of part-singing, is now joined 
this other education which results from the frequent 
hearing of the masterworks of the great composers. 
No one doubts that the chamber works of Sebastian 
and Emmanuel Bach, the eighty-three string quartets 
of Haydn, the ten of Mozart, the seventeen of Beet- 
hoven, — that the sonatas, trios, quintets of these three 
great geniuses, who form by themselves an august 
trinity around which the other masters group them- 
selves at various distanoes, — that the compositions in 
the same kind of Boeeherini, of Schubert, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, &&, are to musical instruction what the 
ancient authors, Greek and Roman, and the writers 
of our 17th century are to literary instruction. The 
knowledge of these masterpieces is the basis of all 
musical education, and they who are ignorant of 
them can never Judge sanely of the works produced 
upon the lyric stage." 

The Oreheatra says : 

Not fewer than seven societies of Chamber Music 
are in vogue now in Paris. Pasdeloup's weekly Sun- 
day-afternoon and the Conservatoire grand fortnight- 
ly Concerts are crowded to excess. Classical musiq 
was never so much in the ascendency among French 
afaiateurs as at the present time. Editions of classi- 
cal masters are issuing from the press from more 
than one publisher. Music lessons, formerly at ten 
francs by the best masters, are risen to twenty 1 This, 
too, in spite of the 600 musicians annually sent forth 
from the schools. Paris is rich in female pianbts of 
renown and promise — ^viz., Mesdames Massart, Szar- 
vardy (Clanss) Martin, and Maleville. Mile. Re- 
maury, MUe. Gaynrd, Mile. Amelie Staps (from 
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Bnmeb), Bflle. EHe, MUe. Meogin, and the flnt 
priie oi 1865-.lfUe. Lack. 

At the eighth Popolar Concert of atirical Music 
on Snnday left the following lelection wm giTcn :— 
Sjmn^ny in C minor, Hairdn ; Prelnde to Lokm- 
CTM, Wagner ; Orertnre to Let Jowmum OommimdB 
iFuMbor, Nicolai ; Bigodon (1787), Bamean; Sym- 
phonj in C minor— Beethoven. 

The Third Subscription Concert of the Sod^ttf des 
Concerts da Couerratoire, the same day. provided 
the snbjoined programme :— Symphony in C minor— 
Beethoren ; Scene and Choms from icbmenco— Mo- 
lart ; Andante and Finale from the S8th Quartet — 
Haydn ; "Air da Sommeil," from ilrmufo— 01 nek ; 
Finale from Tk€ M<nmt of ObVet— Beethoren ; Over- 
tare to i&iiryoiiCAa— Weber. 



S^ig^t's lonrital of Pnsit. 



BOSTON. MARCH. 17. 1866. 



Muaio nr Psosfbot.- The remalnfaig two weeks 
of the month are rich in promise. 

To^y, at noon, the nsnal Organ Concert at the 
Mnsie Hall. Mr. Writiwo will play. 

To-morrow (Sunday) evening, Sacred Concert by 
Dr. 8. P. TuoxBUf AW and Mr. G. E. Whittvo, 
with the Choirs (which they conduct respectirely) of 
St. Paul's Chnrch and King's Chapel. Mra. H. II. 
Smith win sing "On mighty pens " and the "Spirit 
Song," hoth by Haydn ; BTiss Cast, Stradella's 
"PfaA. Sigmtrt'*i Mrs. Gillskt, '*Oqwxm suamt," 
by Mendelssohn ; Dr. Guilmbttk, bass solo : "O 
God haTe merey," from ^, Pawl, Costa's "DaU Son- 
Uim *' with choms, Calcott's "The Seal's Errand," 
and Lather's Judgment Hymn (trumpet by Mr. An- 
auoKLs) ; Mr. M. W. WHiTmr, bass solo ftom 
"The Creation." There will also be a Duet from 
Spohr's "Last Judgment," a Qtaartet, with tenor solo, 
''Thy sorereign grace," by Mendelssohn : a Quartet 
from Elijah ; an original Quartet (without accompa- 
niment) by Dr. Tuckerman ; a Quintet from "Moses 
in Egypt "; the Miieren, which Beethoven wrote for 
four trombones, and which was performed at his fu- 
neral, now to be giren as chorus of male voices with 
trombones and Organ ; also Gounod's "Meditation " 
or the Bach Prelude, by violin, piano and organ. 

WBdnmkofA/Unioon, March 21, Last Concert but 
one of the Obchmtral Uniob, when Miss Aucb 
DuTTOir will play Mendelssohn's "Serenade and Al- 
legro Giojoso," for piano with orchestra. 

SaiM m)€mng, at Chickering's, Mr. Hsbmahit 
Dauk'8 first Piano Soir^, with aid of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club. Mosart's Trio in B flat, with 
clarinet ; Beethoven's Senate in C, op. S, No. 8 ; 
Schumnnn's B flat Quintet : and songs by Schubert 
and Fkmns, to be sung by Miss Btab. 

Thur$day, 9%nd, at4 P,M. Fifth (and last but 
one) STMFHomr Cohobbt of the Harvard Musical 
Association. PartL A beautifol Overture, never 
heard here before,by Schubert, to "Herabnu," Men- 
delssohn's "Serenade and Allegro giojoso," by Mr J^. 
C. D. Pabkbb, with orchestra. Symphony No. 1, 
in C minor, by Gade,— his first work, the one which 
so excited the admiration of Mendelssohn and of all 
Leipsig, when suddenly appeared among them this 
masterwork from a composer hardly heard of before, 
and he a Dane.— Part II. The musie to the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream,*' entire (overture, and 
other ofcheatral pieces, fairy choruses, and soloa). 
The choruses by a select choir of ladies under the 
direction of Mr. B. J. Labo ; solos by Miss Hona- 
TOB and Mn. Cabt. 

Saiarday aommg, i4lA. For the first time in Bos- 
ton, Haydn's "Seasons," with full orchestra and 
ehorns, conducted by Mr. Labo. The solos by Miss 
HouiTOB, Mr. SiMPSOH, of New York, and Mr. 
UcrD0LPH8BW. We think many will be surprised by 
the freshness, genial beauty and variety of this "last 
work of an old man." | 



^iiJMlagr* AprU 1. First performance of Mendels- 
sohn's great Oratorio, "St Paul," by the Habdbl 
ABD Hatdb Sooibtt. SoIos by Miss Houstow, 
Miss Abbib Cabt, Mr. Simpsob, and Mr. Whit- 

BBT. 



Ckaoert Review. 

Fourth Stmphokt Concert, (Thnrsday, 
March 1). The Harvard Musical Association 
had new cause to congratulate themselves on the 
Sttcceasof their experiment; and bo had all the 
lovers of the noblest music, who were out that 
day in stronger force than ever, the weather be- 
ing, for the first time, not abaolutely stormy. We 
think it was voted the most interesting concert 
thus far ; a littie too long, to be sore ; but then a 
little excess is warrantable once in a while, where 
everything is so good, and it woold have been a 
pity to pnll to pieces or in any way disturb the 
balance of a programme bo unique and beautiful 
as this: 

1 OY«rfiir» to "G«iiOT«?a." (flnt ttai«) SebamMa. 

S Piano forto Ooneuto, In O. (Op. 68) B«tthOT«n. 

Allofro.— Andante.— Rondo Tlnalo. 
Hugo LiOnhard. 
8 Bonbh Chomi, ('*H«ar na, ItaMhai!**) ftr BCato Yolei*, 
from "Aat%rono'* MondolMOhn. 

4 Symphony in C m^, No. S, Op. CI. (flnt tim«). 

Sohnnann. 
Intradnetio^aadAllofro. Sohono. Adagio. Alkgro 

▼iTaeo. 

5 Ofortnn to "Dot WMMitillgor.*' Ohornbinl. 

6 Chomt (No 2), from **AntitoiM," (flnt tfme). 

Mondotanhn. 

7 Oboras of SwfldMS, from "Tbt Roiat of Atbonf .» (flnl 
^ tioM) BMtboTon. 

8 Tukidi Manh. ft«m •*TIm Rnina of Athono". *« 

Here was a heavy task pot upon the orchestra, 
to prepare so many new and formidable works, 
and in so short a time ; ideals are sometimes nn- 
conscionaly exacting ; but when they are so well 
worth working for as this was, the soccessful labor 
is its own rich reward. And indeed onr OKhea- 
tra went through it admirably, never better ; 
Mr. Zerrahn had inspired his forces with no 
little of his own enthusiasm, which enabled him, 
though hardly risen from a most painful and 
exhansting illness of several days, and with the 
full use of only one arm (fortunately the right 
one), to take his place at the Conductor's stand 
and lead nearly the whole performance with even 
more than his usual efilciency ; he had set his 
heart upon conducting that Schumann Sympho- 
ny, evidently, even if his strength went no furth- 
er I and that was the right temper for a good 
performance. 

We were happily surprised at the success which 
that Symphony had with the audience ; a long, 
elaborate work by the "mystical," "involved," 
"transcendental," "unintelligible" Schumann, a 
man whose name has been such a bugbear with 
so many ; a Symphony so contemptuously treated 
two years agoJn London by all the critics, AihS' 
ncetttn, Mwncal World, Orchestra, &c., f although, 
thanks to Madame Schumann's visits of late, 
Schumann's music is at last penetrating the thick 
rind of English prejudice, so that it already counts 
important circles of admirers there, and is likely 
to keep its place upon the concert bills of fare as 
well as Mendelssohn). It was heard with pro- 
found attention, much applauded, and talked over 
with delight afterwards in many circles. Of 
course there were exceptional cases of those who 
did not appreciate it at once, or feel that it came 
home to them like Beethoven and others; but 
even these listened respectfully and did have 
some dim sort of feeling that thm was power and 
genius there, that there was a man behind it not 
to be set at naught. Naturally enongh the first 
Allegro with ita sombre, brooding, yet determin- 



ed, stately introduction, proved thejeast clear and 
satisfactory ; and we have S< humann's own word 
for it, that he wrote it in a morbid period (disease 
of the brain) and that the struggle of the spiritu- 
al will to overcome the physical infirmity was the 
very inspiration of it And it is wonderfully 
worked out, if yon but stndy it and get enough fii* 
miliar with its motives to watch their artistic and 
symmetrical development The slow introduc- 
tion quickens suddenly into a brighter bit of mel- 
ody, but this is not the real entrance, only a fore- 
gleam, of the Allegro, suggested in the oboes, 
flutes, &c., a positive, clear theme enough, to 
which those sudden twitches of the first violins 
from very high to very low tones suggest a sort 
of neuralgic accompaniment, in short the very 
enemy aforesaid. When presently we are launch- 
ed for good upon the Allegro, and the melodic 
main theme gradually and surely gets the better 
of all the unquiet elements, we have a beautiful 
result worked out and can look back and realise 
the grand unity of the whole. The charm is not 
so much in the themes, which are not remarkable 
in themselves, as in the composition. 

The Scherzo was found more enchanting ; so 
rich in ideas, the moody, half playful earnest and 
even sadness of its main subject so finely contrast- 
ed by the cheery Spring-like triplets of the first 
Trio, and again by the placid stream of the second 
IVio, set in chamung relief by the figurative stac- 
eato of the viola and 'cello parts and the delicate 
oontrapnntal working out of all that The Ada- 
gio, too, charmed by its heavenly beauty, so deep 
in feeling, so high and spiritual in thoughty so 
warm and tender in color, one of Schumann's 
highest moments I The exceedingly swift Finale, 
by its inexhaustible eneigy, keeping np its strong 
fiight so long and yet never letting the mind unk 
wearied, swept all resisUessly along with it If 
the two middle movements charmed most, this 
was most exciting ; so might Ganymed have felt 
when borne alofl by Jove's strong eaglf. The 
instrumentation is rich and ingenious throughout 
In fine, did we not find that we conid enjoy Schu- 
mann, even if he be not by many degreea a Beet- 
hoven ? It is needless to say that this work ad- 
heres essentially to the usual form of Beethoven 
and the rest, both in the symphonic form proper of 
the first Allegro and in the contrasted character 
of the four movements. 

But Beethoven carried the day of course, and 
by divine right of the truest sort of kings, in that 
wonderful Concerto in 6. Nothing in the pro- 
granune gave such unaUoyed,entire delight asUiat. 
It is the most poetic, perhaps, of all the Concer- 
tos, the product of a rare mood, the finest temper 
of creative fancy. That in £ flat, which Mr. 
Drespl played, is grander, more heroic; but this, 
in a more delicate and moody way, is quite as 
finely imaginative. No praise can be too much 
for Mr. Leon bard's rendering of it; in techni- 
cal respects and in poetic, nice conception and 
feeling of every beauty, in thoroughly musical 
and vital touch, it lacked nothing, nor, as a whole, 
could we conceive of its being played better. The 
Allegro is extremely diflicult, a series of fitful 
passages, short flights of fancy, delicate and bold, 
in which a certain wilful plenty of bravura is 
thoroughly vitalised with poesy,— comscationa 
and reflexions, as it were, from the highly charg- 
ed orchestral background where the continuity of 
the main theme is all the time kept np. All these 
passages were played with perfect preoision and 
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ifine accent, no exaggeration and no falling short ; 
even those doable trills in the same hand, which 
one would think too much for any mortal fingers, 
came out clear and even ; and the elaborate ca- 
denza by Moscheles, in which he struck out the 
great chords with such Beethoven-like fire, made 
great effect. The Andante, short as it is, and 
simple, is a piece of transcendent beauty, full 
of meaning. Here the musing, subdued cantabile 
passages in answer to the repeated stem call of 
the orchestra, were so purely musical and chaste 
that, in this interval of ideal, inward music, we 
forgot for once all about execution, to be made 
pleasantly aware again of its triumphs, in a light- 
er form, by the graceful Rondo Finale, with an- 
other Moscheles cadenza. Mr. Leonhard, we 
believe, had never played with orchestra before, 
and he at once placed himself in the front rank. 
Certainly we have reason to be proud of our pi- 
anists in these concerts. Beethoven must have 
been something of a piano virtuoso in his young- 
er days. He composed this Concerto in 1806, 
and played it in one of his own concerts in De* 
cember, 1 808, one of the critics speaking of it as : 
<*A new forte-piano Concerto of prodigious diffi- 
culty, which Beethoven executed surprisingly 
well in the most rapid templT Thayer, in bis 
Catalogue, tells us that Herr Carl Haslinger in 
Vienna possesses Cadenzas to this Concerto in 
Beethoven's own hand-writing ; two of them to 
the first movement, one of which — with very dif- 
ficult double trills near the end — is superscribed 
by Beethoven : *^Cadema (ma tenza cadere),** 
The Concerto in 6 has been played twice before 
in Boston some dozen years ago, once by Robert 
Heller, the magician (!), and once by Jaell ; but 
never as it was played this time. The admirable 
instrument (the same, we believe, used by Mr. 
Lang before), which seemed to us the best Con- 
cert Grand that we had ever heard in that or any 
hall, must again claim some of the credit of the 
pianist's triumph; however strongly he might 
smite the chords, the tone wss still musical and 
free, loringnone of the liquid, sympathetic qual- 
ity it had in softer passages. 

The two overtures, the first entirely new, and 
the other as good as new, to a Boston audience, 
were singularly and characteristically interesting 
to the more earnest class of musical students, 
though neither (^them seemed to be quite appre- 
ciated by most listeners. Schumann's only opera, 
'^Genoveva," failed in Leipzig and went no fur- 
ther, — greatly owing, no doubt, to its ill-chosen 
romantic subject The overture is what survives, 
and is in truth a rich, original, artistic work. It 
suffers, however, on first hearing, from that cloy- 
ing over-richness which Schumann sometimes puts 
into his more sentimental works, a certain crowd- 
ing of the harmony, resulting in a style for which 
our Blair's Rhetoric term ^Hurgid" would be too 
disrespectful, but which is graphically described 
by the Grerman **$chw(U*tig,*' On repeated hear- 
ing, however, the overture grows upon one in 
spite of that, by its intrinsic art and beauty ; and 
it is freshened up once or twice by breezy horn 
passages, which bring the woods about us. — We 
wondered that the Overture to the **WasjierMi' 
^tfr^ (the "Water Carrier," called in French "/>» 
detacJoumdet**) excited so much less interest 
with many than that to "Anacreon." Charming 
as that is, the Wauertrdger is certainly greater, 
one of Cherubini's very best, with much more 
matter in it, more wealth and individuality of 



ideas. The introduction is incomparably larger, 
grander, more impressive and significant; and 
after the Allegro sets in, it is all full of brilliancy 
and subtle charm. It can only be because so 
much else had gone before to tax the mind and 
sate the appetite. 

The chorus singing was much better than in 
the former concert The "Baqphus" chorus, in 
spite of a slight hitch in the accompaniment, 
sounded splendidly. But the great success was 
the other chorus from "Antigone," that quiet* 
moralizing movement in six-eight measure, which 
fairly took the apdience captive. Close upon 
these tuneful reproductions of the classical spirit 
of old Greece, another magician (Beethoven) lifts 
his wand and summons up the barbaric hordes of 
Mahommedan Dervishes, shouting their fanati- 
cal and frenzied "Ka-a-ba" amid the "Ruins of 
Athens," to the whirling, irresistible accompani- 
ment of the orchestra ; all in unison, but so re- 
lieved and enriched by the strange instrumenta- 
tion that the ear craves no harmony. It is one 
of the most original conceits of Beethoven, — a 
pure act of creative genius, seizing and reproduc- 
ing the very spirit of the Turkish devotee. Very 
amusing, too, and quaint withal. It was capital- 
ly sung ; and the "Turkish March," from the same 
work, came fitly after to complete the picture 
and the concert 

Orchxstral XJinoH. The ninth tTednesday 
Afternoon Concert offSured the "Pastoral Symphony," 
the Overtures to Semiramide (Rossini) and Anaereim 
(Chemhint), a couple of vocal pieces, and a Strauss 
waltz "by request." We arrived unfortunately too 
late to hear the debutante, Mrs. Bishop, (a sister of 
our excellent Wulf Fries) in her principal piece, the 
rovtnce finom WWiam TeU. We heard a triTial 
ballad, "Beware," to Longfellow's words, ftom which 
we could only make oat the fact of a soprano voice 
sweet and pure in quality, and a manner indicating 
good cultivation. From the way in which the lady 
was received on this second appearance it was plain 
that she had already won the good graces of her au- 
dience. Many were glad, and we among the num- 
ber, to hear the Awwmn overture afcain ; for, though 
it has not so much in it as that to the WctuerMiger, 
it presents its simple, happy, unpretending stock of 
ideas in such a hearty, genial way, that one must 
needs be charmed with it. It is not a great overture ; 
neither was Anacreon a great poet, but one still ever 
fresh and charming to converse with nevertheless. 
The old Symphony is good as ever ; its colors stand. 

Of the tenth concert the chief point of Interest 

was an overture by a composer wholly new to us, 

Norbert Burgmiiller, of whom Schumann had high 
expectations, lamenting; his early death in the same 
sentence with that of Schubert. His name is often 
mentioned with interest among German musicians 
and in German musical journals. He has left several 
works which are always alluded to as interestinfr nnd 
important, amon|r them a Symphony which there 
haTe been some hints of bringing out here. On the 
whole, a mnslcianlike character, clever in all, but 
with no decided individuality of genius, is the verdict 
generally pasned upon him. This oTcrture, accord- 
XTKZ to the bills, belonf^s to an unfinished opera, 
"DhfUfiuttt.*' We found it really interesting;, largely 
and well laid out, richly instrumented, begining like 
a Symphony and the principal themes, which set 
in later, striking in themselves and well carried out. 
We hope to hear it again. 

The charming E-flat Symphony of Mosart showed 
the wealth of genius, not so much in its want as in 
its independence of our modem means ; what color 
It can rreate, what contrasts, what effects, even with 
no trombones, no oboes, only one flute. The "Brid- 
al Procession" from Waitnef's Lohengrin, not without 
its delicate beauty as well as strengtii, was just the 
opposite to this, — ^less genius, covetous of all means. 
— Mr. William Sorultzb played a Violin Con- 
certo by De Beriot, No. 3, in U-sharp minor,difficult, I 



and one of the less triTial of modem concert pieces' 
with an easy mastery and a truth and sweetness of 
tone, which won him much applause. A waltz by 
Gungl followed. The audience was very large, 
with some reflux of the gabbling throng of old, who 
sit down in a concert room to talk orer their own 
afflairs, their shopping and other gossip, to the un- 
heeded accompaniment of the orchestra, annoying 
and insulting those who care for music. 

MxNDBLaaoHV QuiVTBTTB Club. The fourth 
concert of the season,and the flnale,last Tuesday eve- 
ning, was too rich a feast to be discussed at this mo- 
ment in the little remainder of space in which we are 
cornered. 

Musical LisBAitr. The attention of musical 
persons is called to the sale announced for next Wed- 
nesday, by Messrs. Leonard ft Co., of an uncomrooo- 
ly valuable private library of musical works. It was 
collected in the course of a long life, in England, by 
Mr. Wm. It. YiHBB, an English organist of high 
standing, who has resided a few years past in Westsm 
Massachusetts. It numbers between five and six 
hundred works, mostly bound, and good editions ; 

embracing quite a number of full scores of Sympho- 
nies, of Mozart's and other operas, of Concertos, &c.; 
Handel's Oratorios, in Clark's and Arnold's editions; 
much standard oiigan music, numerous piano and 
vocal scores of operas, masses, Ac., Ac. Here will be 
a chance for each one to pick out something to fill 
gaps in his library. 

OxpRxna Musical Sooibtt. Our German part- 
singers improvised a performance the ^ther evening 
in their pleasant club room, of quite peculiar and 

touching interest It was the presentation of a gold 
watch and chain to their honored teacher and con- 
ductor, who had served them so fkiUifully so manv 
vears, Mr. Auoubt KsBiasvAirif . The state of his 
health alone has obliged him to resign his post, to 
the sincere rsgret of all. We trust that in his con- 
templated vnit to Europe during the coming season 
he may "renew his strength like the eaglM" and re- 
turn to us the same sweet singer as before, with no 
end of Franz songs. 



Kmio in Vew Tork. 



(From AB OeoatlOQal ComspoDdant.) 

Mabch is. As I perceive, Mr. Dwight, that your 
regular supplies fit>m New York have lately fallen 
short, perhaps the result of a little predatoiy warfare 
in the field of criticism may not be altogether unac- 
ceptable from a volunteer. 

To begin at the end, the last musical event ap to 
date was the Fourth concert of the Psilrabmoitio 
SociBTT, on Saturday evening last. The orchestra 
performed Schumann's beautiful and (here at least) 
little understood third Symphony in a less perfect 
manner than we are accustomed to from this experi- 
enced body of performers ; besides Weber's "Euryan- 
the" overture, and Wagner's introductk>n to his 
"Tristam and Isolde." For the latter highly sng^ 
gestive and poetic work, which has been already per- 
formed here at Mr. Theodora Thomas's last Sym- 
phony Concert, we confess a more than common admi- 
ration. Mr.HiCHABD Hoffman olayed Mendelssohn's 
6-minor Concerto in a perfectly blameless manner ; 
with finish, grace, ease, clearness, and intelligence, to 
which his unafTected manner adds another charm. 
The vocal portion of the programme was less happy ; 
Senorita Poch. a lately dented messo-soprano be- 
longing to the Italian opera troupe, sang the hack- 
nied "O mio Fernando" and **S^va opaea" {the lat- 
ter from Rossini's "Tell") in a pleasing yet medio- 
cre style : and, on a "daque^* encore, a coarse Span- 
ish song, which, however in place it might be in the 
lemon alleys of Granada, or the wild passes of the 
Sierra Mofena, was altogether out of place in a Phil- 
harmonic concert 

Meyerbeer's "Star of the North" was brought out 
last week at the Opera. This work,the third of those 
which have given Meyerbeer his reputation, original- 
ly prodttcedln BeHin in 1844, under the title **Ein 
Fddlager in Schlenen," is also memorable in the an- 
nals of music, as the opera in which, re-christened 
" VieUea," the Lind gained, a few years afterwards, 
some of her first laurels, and began to sing down the 
adverse criticisms which her original manner and 
voice had at fiist awakened. The work is presented 
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with M.mach spectacalar^effect as the limited resour- 
cee of our Academy of Music will permit ; the cast 
is tolerably ^od ; Miss Kellogg, pleasing and intel- 
ligent as ever ; bat the principal female part calls for 
greater vocal means than the faTorite ehctnteute Ug€f€ 
of the American opera possesses. 

Handel's great oratorio "Samson" was broaghtont 
by the Harmokio Sooistt at the church of the Pa- 
ritans, last Thursday evening. Under th^ musician- 
like and eneigetie direction of Mr. F. L. Rxttsb, 
this society is gradaally regaining the prestige and 
influence which it had lost nnder his predecessors ; 
and, a sure touchstone of the most genuine kind of 
success, the opposition of mercenary and undisciplin- 
ed criticism. The performance of last week created 
a deep impression among our musie-IoTors, and we 
anderstand that in acceptance of a liberal offbr from 
prominent cittsens of Brooklyn, the oratorio will be 
shortly repeated in the Rev. H. W. Beech^r's church 
there. What shall we say of the effect produced on 
ourselves by this colossal work 1 It is one "too deep 
for tears," or speech either. 

Anything surpassing the sublime pathos of the airs 
"Total eclipse,''^ "Return, O God of Hosts," "How 
willing my paternal love," "Go Sons of Israel," we 
cannot recall in the whole repertoire of sacred music, 
while many of the choruses rival, in breadth of con- 
ception and effect, some of the finest in the "Mes- 
siah." Often as we have heard this work in Europe, 
under the intellifpnt direction of Costa and other fam- 
ous conductors, it never failed to create in us anew 
a deep surprise, as well as admiration. It is a crea- 
tion whose grandeur cannot be measured at once, even 
by the broadest and best instructed minds. The pro- 
dnctk>n of "Samson," last week, was highly satisfac- 
tory and encouraging to the Society, especially when 
we consider the difficulties of a first performance-^for 
it is twentv years since "Samson " has been heard in 
New York' 1 1 "Teli it not in Qath 1" The judicious 
cats were made according to approved English tradi- 
tion, and the directions of Handel himself. A fine 
Steinway piano-forte was added to the orchestral force 
(selected nom Mr. Theo. Thomas's orchestra) ; quite 
a Handeltan accompaniment, as Handel students well 
know ; that composer having frequently made use 
of two piano-fortes, in addition to tne organ, and or- 
chestra. They were probably not quite such sonorous 
adjuncts to his harmonies as those we are fortunate 
enongh to possess, however. The Soli were en- 
trusted to Mesdames Bittsr and BBi.iNBRD,Mes6rs. 
SiMPSov and Thomas. 

Mr. BoBBST GoLDBBC^ lias given two of three 
subscription concerts, the principal features of which 
have been the production of that gentleman's piano- 
forte compositions, besides a Beethoven Sonata as 
honn€ bouehe, each evening. Mr. Goldbeck has been 
assisted in the vocal selections by several of our ama- 
teurs. 

The Masok and Thomas Quartet Soir^ con- 
tinue at bi-weekly intervals as usual, and still attract 
the usual small but appreciative circle of listeners. 

Mr. MOBOAK, the well-known organist, is display- 
ing his technical abilities on the king of instruments 
in a series of concerts, the very mixed programmes 
of which cause in us the liveliest regret that this per- 
ibrmer should commit such a mistake, as to suppose 
it is necessary to do such things, and not do better 
things. The old-fashioned and old fogy days of 
trashy programmes aro gone by, when the artist 
thought it necessary that uie flies should outnumber 
the plums in the pudding. Not that we would have 
ali Bach, aU HandelT oU Mendelssohn ; but give us 
good light and short things, and clear awajr the rub- 
bish and clap-trap. Far be from any intelligent 
American citizen the barbarism of musical know- 
Bothingism, bat we cannot avoid holding out for the 
imitation of this English organist, the example of our 
native player, the modest and talented Mr. Wabbbv, 
whose admirable playing and well-chosen programme 
of organ music, displayed as much good taste, as 
sound information in the literature of his instrument. 

Mr. Thbo. Thomas's last Symphony Concert will 
take place next Saturday, when an interesting pro- 
gramme will be performed. There was a rumor, 
which unfortunately seems to have died away, that 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony would be heard yet 
this season, audor this gentleman's direction. But, 
qmen aabe 1 Ybbitas. 

pRiLADBLPBiA. Grovsr's German Opera com- 
pany have been bringing out some good things which 
are too seldom hoard in this country : WiUiam Tell, 
the Mdffic FluUt La Damo Blanche, FVa Diavolo, not 



to name Don Juan, Boberi U Diable, the HvuptenoU, 
Krentzer's Night in Granada, fVafschutx,Fau$t, Mar- 
tha,8cc. But was Fidelio too good for the Philadelphi- 
ans ? They bad theh: revenge in William Tell, which 
will not the next time, we trust, be found too good 
for Boston. The BulUtin, 6th inst., thus speaks of 
the performance : 

As a whole, the performance was the best of this 
opera that we havs ever had here. The orchestra, led 
by Mr. Neuendorff, was excellent, and ^ glorious 
overture was heartily applauded. Mr. Habelmann 
took the modest part of toe fisherman, and sang the 
opening song delidously. Mr. Himmer played 
"Arnold," a part written for an exceptional tenor 
voice, and he was obliged in several cases to transpose 
or resort to a falsetto. But he sang carefully, ex- 
pressively and intelligently, and in the concerted 
pieces especiallv, his voice was effective. Mr. Stei- 
necke played "'Tell"; bnt, giving him full credit for 
his earnest efforts, we are constrained to sa^ that 
his voice is not now equal to the music, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that this evening, when. the 
open is to be repeated, the part will be taken by 
Wilhelm Formes, who is said to possess a fine bary- 
tone voice. 

The fine voice of Mr. Hermanns showed to great 
advantage in the concerted pieces, though he had 
only an unimportant part. Mr. Weinlich was good 
as "Gessler," and Mr. Armand and other gentlemen 
of the company did their parts well. Mile. Naddi 
appeared to advantage as "Biathilda." The exqui- 
site song, "Sombre fordt," was sung by lier with 
great grace and tenderness, but there was a misun- 
derstanding with the orchestra towards the close, in 
both verses, which ought to be corrected before this 
evening. Mile. Dziuba was admirable as Ted's son, 
and Mme. Pichonazzi was as good as his wife. I A 
lovely trio for the three female voices, in the third 
act, which is usually omitted, was sung last evening 
with beautiful effect. The original opera, which is 
extremely long, always has to be "cut"; but the 
Germans do not make the same cuts as the Italians, 
and their version, last evening, made so verv good 
an impression, that it is fair to presume that it is the 
most judiciously arranged. With all the cats, the 
open was not over till near twelve o'clock. 

The Bulletin calls Mozart's Magic Flute (in which 

Mile. Naddi made a successful debut as Queen of 

Night) "a dreamy, tiresome opera, with a story as 

senseless as a nursery rhyme, and with music which 

may interest antiquarians, but is a dreadful bore to 

those accastomed to the modern style." (!) If all 

the good the Trovatorea and the Africcdnea do is to 

bring the musical critics to this pass, the Lord deliver 

us from the "modern style !" Cannot we dispense 
with all the modem confectionery better than we can 
afford to lose the taste for wholesome apples, plums 
and peaches 1 

How the various series of concerts are progressing 
we may judge from a few extracts from the corres- 
pondent of the New York WeeJd^ Beoieuf : 

Tuesday afternoon, the twenty-seventh, brought 
around the sixth of Mr. Wolfsohn's. Mating, when 
he played the Sonata Pathetique, C minor, op. 13, 
the one in £ fiatmigor, op. 7, and in A flat major, 
op. 110. To praise the performance would be su- 
perfluous, for until Mr. Wolfsohn fails it will be safe 
to assume that his performance was entirely satisfac- 
tory. He is so anxious, however, to impress his au- 
dience with the peculiar power and beautv of. the so- 
natas, that yesterday he made a very pleasant and 
earnest little speech in which he tried to convey in a 
few words the influence of the circumstances of 
Beethoven's life on his genius, and the utterance he 
had given to these pious compositions, of the power, 
beauty, melody and passion condensed into them ; 
bnt while Mr. Wolfsohn's brain, working through 
his execution, expresses them so well, those who need 
words to help them underatand, must be indeed deaf 
and obtuse. The next Matinee will not be given 
until Maroh the 20th, when the well known C sharp 
minor, op. 27, No. 2, will be given among others. 

The Germania had a miserably rainy day for their 
last reheanal, and consequently a poor house ; they 
gave Hnmrael's Concert overture. Terzetto from 
Attila, Verdi ; Larghetto from Second Symphony of 
Beethoven ; Overture Rug Bku, Mendelssohn ; Ro- 
mance from Robert le Diable, and the firat Finale from 
// Templario, 

Thuraday afternoon, Mr. Jarvis gives one of his 
delightful concerts, the fourth of thU season, when 
he gives Beethoven's Sonata for Piano, op. 22 ; a 
Violin Solo, Etude in D flat of Henselt, Chopin's 
Polonaise in F sharp minor, and Schumann's Trio in 
D minor for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 



S^i^tthl 'Soittts. 



DBSOBIPTITB LIST OV THB 

TEST XyCTJSZO, 
PaMlshed hr Oliver DISmh h, C«. 



Vocal, with Piano AooompanlmaBt. 

Cobbler, to thy bench returning. (Puo tornaro al 
tno paochetto). Duet and Trio. 

"Crispino e la Comare." 75 
Th« Amoos soolding Duet between CxIsplDO and Ml- 
nboUBO, whieh ehftages Into a Trio when Vabrielo In- 
terposes. The allndoas to fanner and present ooen- 
patlonsof tho dlspntante, are cxtrenely amndnc. 
The pleee Is long, bnt not dtttenlt, goes qnlokly, is 
suited to three baa Toleee, or baaes and baritone, and 
Is a capital thing to amnse a party or an andlenee. 
Times hab badly change' old massa now. Freed- 
man's Song. H, G. SpaMing, 40 

One of the beet of the more reoent nagro eongs. Mr. 
8. heard tho melodj quite reeently. In Florida. It 
was sung by a oolored man. Tlie words oonld not be 
dibtingnished, bnt the haunting sweetness of the air 
seemed to oall for its RnblSoatlon, and new words havo 
been SUlftiUj supplied. 

Father, source of every blessing. Tantnm Eigo. 
Solo and Chorus. C. P. Morrimm, 40 

A floe quartet tat chnroh mrrioo, with a -nttj sweet, 
gliding melody. 

I will remember. Q't. (Morning and evening.) 40 
Another of Southard's ezeellent compositions. 81m- 
Uar In eliaraeter to ottier members of the series. 

Tnie love it is worth keeping. Mn: Parkkunt. 90 
Tho words are by Mrs. Kidder, and both poet-ees 
aadoompoeer-em liave that tare talent, whieh is not 
so mneh that of writing the beat musle and words, 
(although these are esoelloat), as the fine sldll of ex- 
aetly snitlng the publlo taste. 

It is a good thing. (Bonum est) Qnactet 

J. B. Monk. 40 
Not diffloult, and a good anthem or chorus as well 
asqnarttt. 

Instrumental • 

Crown Jewels. No. 7. False one, I love thee 
still. A, Baumbaeh, 40 

An ezoellent piece for learners, of easy medium dif- 
ficulty, and careAnlly flngersd. It also bean marin of 
Bfr. Baumbaeh's excellent taste in anaagiment. 
L'Africaine. (Revue melodiqne. No. S4.) 4 hands. 

B^er, 90 
Themdodies of the open, well aRanffsd for two per> 



Nightingale, or Bird polka. E, L. Eime, 30 

Ufely and pretty. 
Juanira. (Crown Jewels, No. 30.*) A, Baumbaeh, 40 

An excellent arrangement for learners. Notdifltoult. 
The Ciystaline waltzes. For guitar. M, Jung, 80 

As the name Indicates, a snccosslon or**ciystallino" 
arpeggios. Yery pure and sweet music. 
Dense Napolitaine. Morcean de Concert. 

Sydneg Smith, 60 
Brilliant and effeetiTC. 
Five o'clock in the morning. Varied by Grobe, 60 

A fkvorite song, well rarled. 
Jolly Dogs, or Slap Bang galop. C, B, MarrioU. 30 
Tlie Jolly dogs are on a new "lark,*' it seems. A 
very bright and merry galop. 

Books. 

Studibs fob Skillful Exboutiox. By L. 
Kdhler, Op. 135. Book 8. $2.00 

These studies are quite dUBcult of encutlni, and 
well calculated to derolop the manual d&xUaAtj of a 
player already consldetably advanced. They are caro- 
fally Angered, (foreign fingering), and fttrnlrii an ae- 
eeptable addition to the libcaries of musio teachers. 



Mvszo IT Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the ezpense being 
two cents for CTcry four ounees, or fraction thereof Persons 
ftladletance will find the eonTey&nce a saring or time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can abo be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Carl If aria Von Weber. 
Extracts FROM thb Biography by bib Son. 

wkber's manner op composiko. 

Weber'8 manner of crention and composition 
was in itself too remarkable to be overlooked. 
Many a time in the autumn mijrbt he be seen on 
the onihlflche Terrasse, or in the Gromer Gar- 
ten, at hours when the fashionable world of Dres- 
den was not there, with some closely-written 
pages in his hand, which he stood still and read, 
and then wandered on mutterinfir to himself. He 
was learning by heart the words of "Euryanthe." 
He studied them until he made them a portion of 
himself — his own creation as it were. His favor- 
ite pupil Benedict has done the world the spr- 
Tice of putting down on paper, at the time, the 
few remarks which fell from the great master, in 
confidential moments, as to his own creatire pro- 
cess. According to these notices, the genius of 
the composer would sometimes long lie dormant 
during his frequent repetition of the words ; and 
then suddenly the idea of a whole musical piece 
would flash into his mind like a sudden gleam of 
light into the darkness. It would then remain 
there aneffaced, gradually crystallizing it<elf, as 
it were, into it pen*fect shape ; and not till this 

frocess was attained was it put down on paper, 
[is first transcription of his ideas took place ear- 
ly in the morning, after a very frugal breakfast, 
as he stood at his desk. The completion and in- 
strumentation of all the Tarious elements of an 
idea were undertaken in the evening. In his 
first sketch he generally noted down the voiccfs 
fully, and only marked' here and there the har- 
monies, or the places where the wind-instraments 
were to be introduced. Sometimes he indicated 
by signs, known only to himself, his mosi wonder- 
ful and characteristic orchestral eflfecta. These 
sketches, nevertheless, were so incomplete that 
neither Meyerbeer, with all his profound experi- 
ence,nor Marschner, with all his similarit2.ot feel- 
ing, was ever able to comprehend the scattered 
scores of "The Three Pintos," so as to complete 
the work ; although both the great masters had 
heard Weber play considerable portions of the 
opera. In fact, he was accustomed to play to 
his wife, to Benedict, and others, great fragments 
of any work on which he was engaged ; and such 
fragments invariably possessed the form they af- 
terwards maintained. The whole was already 
so firmly stereotyped upon his brain, that his in- 
strumentation was little more than the labor of a 
oopprist ; and the notes flowed to his pen with the 
indications of all the shadings of expression, such 
as the pianos, the fortes, and the pauses, as if 
copperplated on the paper. From the nature of 
this peculiar mental process may be comprehend- 
ed tne enormous quantity of work whicn Weber 
was able to get through in an almost incredibly 
brief period. The whole transcription of the 
complete opera of ^'Euryanthe," from his sketch- 
es, occupied only sixty days of labor. Not that 
the composer, when once the Inst note was put 
on paper, considered all that he had written was 
perfection: on the contrary, he frequently be- 
stowed the labor of many days upon alterations 
in his score, after first representations, or in ac- 
cordance with convictions which had forced them- 
seWes upon him during rehearsals. Thus the 
finale of the second act of '^Euryanthe" was three 
times remodelled ; and thd overture was modified 
by the introduction of the spectral passages, after 
the first rehearsals of the orchestra ; and upon 
these corrections the same neatness was bestowed 
as on his wondrous ^^copperplate" scores. 

corrkspondbnck with Bbethovkn. 

Early In the year (1838), a oorrespoiidence, 
forming an event in Weber's life, took place. The 



Dresden capellmeister had been so fortunate as 
to secure for his own theatre — not without much 
trouble, annoyance and counter-intrigue of the 
customary kind, however — the services of Wil- 
helmine S<!hroder, who was now quickly ripening 
into one of the most dramatic singers of her time. 
With such a prima donna he at last saw a chance 
of giving, with effect, the great dramatic work of 
the giant Beethoven, "Fidelio." This opera, 
which Weber oflen spoke of as **one of the great- 
est that mortal mind had ever created," he had 
long desired to give; and he would not have pro- 
fessed that reverence for all that was great in art, 
which was one of his distinguishing characteris- 
tics, hhti he not sought to obtain, by all the means 
in his power, every advantage that might enable 
him to give the most perfect effect to the music. 
For this purpose, Weber resolved to address the 
great musician himself: and a voluminous cor- 
respondence, upon the subject of **Fidelio," en- 
sued between the> two celebrated composers.^ It 
may be considered a serious loss to the artistic 
world that this remarkable correspondence should 
have hopelessly vanished, through the negligence 
of those who had the care of Weber's papers af- 
ter his death. One little fragment of Weber's 
rough sketch of his first letter, in which he ex- 
presses his high admiration of the great German 
composer's genius, and begs his assistance in the 
production of his work, alone remains. Beetho- 
ven, in spite of his habitual rudeness and inacces- 
sibility to advances, seems to have received We- 
ber's proposition in the most friendly spirit, and 
to have entertained towards him the most amia- 
ble feelings. At all events, the rough old man, 
who was incapable of the slightest taint of hypoc- 
risy, in a subsequent letter to Konneritz, in which 
he acknowledges the receipt of a remuneration 
of forty ducats for the performance of "Fidelio" 
in Dresden, speaks of Weber as "my dear friend." 
A subsequent personi^l acquaintance between the 
two great men added strength to this mutual feel- 
ing of firiendship : and all that has been said and 
written respecting the antipathy and even bitter 
acrimony of one towards the other has been in- 
vented either by. ignorance or malice. 

The score of "Fidelio" was sent by Beethoven 
himself to Weber; and the opera was, produced 
upon the Dresden boards, on the 27th April, af- 
ter foarteen rehearsals, conducted by the capell- 
meister with even more than his customary zeal 
and care. Wilhelmine Schroder, in the princi- 
pal part, although she had not yet attained the 
artistic maturity of the time when she was univer- 
sally hailed as the one and the true representative 
of the heroic I^eonora, surpassed all expecta- 
tions, and contributed greatly to the enormous 
success of the opeiia. 

ODD fellows. 

A strange society had been for some years es- 
tablished in Vienna. It consisted of almost all 
the literary, scientific, and artistic "men of mark" 
of the day, and was accustomed to meet at the 
"BInmenstdckel," a small inn in an obscure street 
of the capital. This society had gradually ac- 
quired a great European reputation, under the 
name of the "Ludlam's Hohle," although iU drift 
and avowed tendency were only to encourage 
"the art of dirine nonsense." Harmless as it was, 
it was destined eventually to meet its death hf 
the hands of the police. But in these days it 
flourished, and carried its avowed art to the sub- 
limest pitch of perfection. A naked Bacchus be- 
strode the pothouse door; a narrow winding stair 
led down into a sort of cellar-room, where the 
profane were allowed to eat and drink in their 
own low way : but through this public room was 
another long, low, dark, smoky chamber, which 
was the holy sanctuary of the illustrious **Lud- 



lam's Hohle." As the society increased in num- 
bers, the further wall had been broken down and 
the narrow space enlarged. And in clouds of 
the densest tobacco-smoke, at bare deal tables, on 
bare deal benches, was wont to sit all the art, 
science, wit, and learning of Vienna. The Lud- 
lamites called themselves "bodies;" all other mor- 
tals were mere "shadows ;" and a neophyte was 
obliged, on being admitted into the sanctuary, to 
lay aside his "shadow* name, and take a "bodily" 
designation. Its chief, or "Caliph" as he was 
calle<), was the actor Schwartz, who sat oi^ an 
elevated seat, as on a throne, with his round red 
stolid face. All the leading men of the day took 
fancy namesof the wildest and strangest descrip- 
tion, but all bearing some analogy, however re- 
mote, to their standing, character, temper, or past 
life.* Although nonsense, and in modern par- 
lance "<ihaff," were avowedly the objecU of the 
society, it followed naturally from such an assem- 
blage'of eminent men, that, in the midst of the 
production of comic music, drawings, caricatures, 
and equivocal wit, it was impossible that art, and 
science and literature should not be discusssd. 
In its influence in this respect the "Ludlam's 
Hohle" was looked up to as a mighty engine of 
power ; although never was this power known to 
have been misused. It was into this awful and 
semi-mysterious society that it was determined 
Weber should be inducted. 

Weber was led into the crowded, tobacco- 
smoke-reeking assemblage by the caliph himself, 
accompanied by Benedict and Holtei, amidst the 
usual grand chorus of honor, the only words of 
which were "dumm ! dumm I dnmm r* A mem- 
ber rose to move that the neophyte should be ad- 
mitted without the customary free-masonic trials ; 
and the motion was accepted by the usual re- 
sponse of "Eins ! zwei ! drei I" After a pause of 
thoughtful silence, Weber was hailed under his 
new Ludlamite name of "Agathus the bulls-eye- 
hitter," the "Agathus" being an allusion to the 
heroine of his opera, the adjunct to the fact of 
his having hit the mark by his "Der Freischiits." 
Upon Benedict was bestowed the designation of 
"Malediinntus," as the reverse of the syllables 
forming his name, with the addition of "Wagner 
der Weberjunge" (Weaver's apprentice); the 
first name in honor of his being the famulus of 
the gT«at Faust of music. All that wit and jest 
and song and extravagance could invent, was 
lavished with spendthrift hand in honor of the 
occasion. But poor Weber, whose weak chest 
was affect^ by the dense tobacco-smoke, and 
whose delicate nerves were shattered by the 
noise, was more shocked and repelled by the new 
honors awarded him, than pleased with his re- 
ception. "It must have been the devil thatthrust; 
me into that wasps' nest," he said, on returning 
home, to Holtei. "Were it not for the necessity 
of keeping well with the critics who wallow in 
such filth, Satan himself could never drag me 
there again." But after a time Weber began to 
change his note. "They are certainly very jolly 
fellows," he said. After having been dragged to 
the "Hohle" a few times, and getting accustomed 
to the manner in which "the divine art of non- 
sense" was cultivated, he used to look forward to 
a Ludlamite evening as one of the greatest joys 
of his Vienna life. The magic spell had worked 
its due effect Not only was Weber's spirit 

• OMOf thffMMMif«n«i«dlbrth«di«»1atk»B0f ftbtofoel- 
9tj hj th« AtutriaD poUee, was that it waa aooiutoiiMd to dog 
a funooi ehorni to th« wordi, **B1aok Is red—rtd b blaek." 
TheM words In raallty only alluded to Um red fteeof Behwaria 
(Blaek) tba «aUph, but wars looksd upon by iha snspicioiis 
anthorltiaB as ittfcrrlDff to prohlWtsd politieai colors. It was 
a mla of tba soetsty , norsorw, that thsstopldaat oTths mum- 
bns should ba the ohlof of thooomnvBl^, and ths Dtst lo 
xmnk or dandsr-bsadedMis to ba ths Tlea-prssldsBt. This 
lafnlatloD was oatBrally lookad upon also as an taipUsd Mr 
Un apoD Imparfal Xi^Mly and Us prisM Biioistsr. 
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roused and animated by his intercourse witb his 
new associates, but they in turn formed a band 
of the stanchest friends, to rally round him and 
support him during; the troublous times of the 
production of his '^Euryanthe." 

WBDER AND BRRTHOVF.N. 

Meanwliile, a remark made by the old giant 
Beethoven respectinjt Weber's new work, in 
Steiner's establishment, and brought to the com- 
poser's ears by Benedict, made him resolve no 
further to postpone the visit, which he had longed 
to make to the mighty master, but from which 
he had been constantly kept ba(.'k by the rumors 
always rife respecting Beethoven's rude and un- 
oouth manners to his visitors. Weber was en- 
couraged at the same time, by the friendly tone 
of the letters which he had received from the 
great comjioser of "Fidelio," on the suMect of 
the production of his opera in Dresden. He took 
courage ; and, after having been duly announced, 
he drove out, on the 5th October, along with 
Benedict and Haslinger the publisher, to Baden 
(by Vienna), where the old lion was wont, until 
late in the autumn, to have his den. 

Webe/s fears as to his reception had been, in 
a great measure, groundless. Beethoven was no 
longer the growling ogre, which so many had des- 
cribed in years gone by. By nature and educa- 
tion he was reserved, morose, and irritable. The 
death of the girl he loved in early years had ren- 
dered him misanthropical : and his ascetic devo- 
tion to hiMu*t had naturally made him averse to 
mixing with the world. His life had been one 
of a martyr of the old legends, or an iron-bound 
hero of the antique* Even when sitting as a dis- 
ciple at the feet of Father Haydn he had vowed 
himself to eternal celibacy, in order that no joys 
of the world might divert him from the revelations 
of his art. To the minds of men he became a 
mere musical abstraction. A Beethoven, who 
could eat, drink, and love as other mortals, would 
have appeared an incomprehensible anomaly to 
them. This abnormal condition of humanity had 
naturally led to a state of the most profound mel- 
ancholy, when that fearful evil, so hard for all to 
bear, but to the musical creator worse than desith 
itself, suddenly fell upon him, and, at the aire of 
little more than thirty, Beethoven was complete- 
ly, hopelessly, incurably deaf. He then had 
crept into his lair alone, like a wounded beaMt of 
the forest, to hide himself from humanity. ** Con- 
ceive my deep humiliation," he had written to his 
brother in Uie year 1802; "a creature stood by 
my side, and heard the distant tones of the flute ; 
but I heard nothing ! Hb heard the laborer sing 
in the fields; but I heard notJiingI Despair fell 
upon me. I was nigh on takinsr my life with my 
own hands. But she — Art — held me ba<'k. I 
could not leave the world until I had revealed 
that which lay within me ; and I lived on my 
hateful life." Durinflf this dark period came the 
"Fidelio"— that "Fidelio" which Beethoven nev- 
er heard himself— and it failed to attract. Tt was 
modelled again, and re-modellnd : but still the 
public of Vienna was cold to Beethoven's dra- 
matic effort. When he himself attemptefl to 
conduct his work, that pitiless public laughed. He 
crept more and more deeply into his cold, cheer- 
less solitude. Fortunately for the world, he nev- 
er lost the conviction of the might of his own ge- 
nius. 

But those days had gone by. Habit, like na- 
ture, had done much to drape over the ronah 
edges of Beethoven's rocky temper. He had be- 
gun to forget the loss of real sound, as his own 
heavenly orchestra played more clearly to his 
soul. A softer and more human spirit had onca 
more taken possession of him. He hntl acain 
found sympathy with mankind. He would hav« 
been no real artist, had he not been cheered also 
by the growth of his colossal fame. And thus it 
was that Beethoven, without wholly shaking off 
the evil demon which beset him, had, at the peri- 
od of Weber's visit, already peeped more com- 
placently into the outer world, with that strange 
mixture of openness and shyness, repose and rest- 
lessness, flasning animation and deep melancholy, 
fi^endly garrulity and dull apathy, which so 
strangely characterized him up to toe last days 



of his life. In the house where he was wont to 
dine, when surrounded by known faces, he would 
even lead the conversation, and express his po- 
litical opinions in his usual rough, straightforward 
manner, but generally in terms borrowed from 
musical phraseolo^. Metterntch's |)oIice actual- 
ly pricked up its long ears at Beethoven's politi- 
cal opinions; but its president, Sedlnitzky, had 
said, "Let the old bear growl; he can't bite." 
And the old bear growled on, unheeding. But 
he was still "The Solitary of the Mountain." He 
lived alone, walked alone, created alone and shut 
up in himself. In this respect he was still in the 
eyes of the Viennese, who saw and heanl nothing 
of him but his works, the invisible *'cloud-com- 
peller" of the musical heavens — a mystery and a 
myth! 

About the period when Weber's "Der Frei- 
schiitz" had appeared. Beethoven had again be- 
gun to interest himself in the music of his day. 
He visited the noted "musical emporium," took 
scores upon his knees and studied them ardently. 
When *'Der Freischiitz" became so celebrated, 
Beethoven even took the score home with him. 
"I could never have believed it of the poor weak 
little mannikin," he was heard to say, banging on 
the score with his fist : "Weber must write operas, 
one after the other." The finale of the second 
hr-t was still too strange for him. "I see what 
Webor means," he exclaimed ; "but he has put 
such devilish queer stuff in here ! When I read 
the wild hunt, I can't help laughing ; and yet I 
feel it is the risht thing. That is music which 
must be heard — ^heard only — and I — I — " and 
then a heavy sigh. 

Weber knew then, that he had earned Beet- 
hoven's respect before his visit. But he felt 
strangely moved when he entered the great 
man's poory^lesolate-looking room. All lay in the 
wildest disorder — music, money, clothing, on the 
floor — linen from the wash upon the dirty bed — 
broken coffet-cups upon the table. The open 
pianoforte was covered thickly with dust Beet- 
hoven entered to greet his visitors. Benedict 
has thus described him. "Just so must have 
looked Lear, or one of Ossian's bards. His thick 
gray hair was flung upwards, and disclosed the 
sanctuary of his lofty, yaulted forehead. His 
noae was square, like that of a lion ; his chin 
broad, with those remarkable folds which all his 
portraits show ; his jaws formed as if purposely to 
crack the hardest nuta ; his mouth noole and soft. 
Over the broad face, seamed with scars from the 
small-pox, was spreail a dark redness. From un- 
der the thick, closely compressed eyebrows gleam- 
ed a pair of small, flashing eyes. The square, 
broad form of a Cyclops was wrapped in a shab- 
by dressing-gown much torn about the sleevea" 
Beethoven recognized Weber without a word, 
embraced him energetically, shouting out, "There 
you are, my boy ; you are a devil of a fellow 1 
God bless you T handed him at once his famous 
tablets, then pushed a heap of music from the old 
sofa, threw himself upon it, and, during a flow of 
conversation, commenced dressing himself to go 
out Beethoven began with a string of com- 
plaints about his own position ; abont the theatres, 
the public, the Italians, the talk of the day, and, 
more especially,about his own unEratefuI nephew. 
Weber, who was nervous and agitated, counselled 
him to tear himself from Vienna, undertake a 
journey through Germany, to convince himself 
of the world's judgment of him, and more espec- 
ially go to England, where his works were more 
reverenced than in any other country. "Too late ! 
too late r* cried Beethoven, making the panto- 
mime of playing on the piano, and shaking his 
head sadly. Then he seized on Weber's arm, 
and dragged him away to the Sanerhof, where he 
was wont to dine. "Here," wrote Weber, after- 
wards, "we dined together in the happiest mood. 
Thorough, repulsive man paid me as much atten- 
tion as if I were a lady to whom he was making 
court, and served me at table with the most deli- 
cate care. How proud I felt to receive all this 
kindness and affectionate regard from the great 
master-spirit I The day will remain for ever im- 
pressed on my mind, as well at on that of all who 
were present" At table Beethoven turned the 
conversation to the subject of "Enryanthe," which 



Weber strove to avoid. "How is the book T* he 
asked. Weber hastened to reply, "Full of good 
situations." But Beethoven had caught sight of 
Haslinger's shake of the bead, and burst out 
laughing: "Ah! the old stocy T he shouted; 
"these German authors never know how to con- 
coct a good o(>era-book." "But how about •Fi- 
delio' V" rejoined Weber. "Oh ! that was deriv- 
ed from the French," said Beethoven ; "and was 
translated into German out of the Italian." And 
so the two sreat composers communed together. 
And the others sat by, and saw these two heads 
so closely bent together — from the one of which 
had sprung the "Eroica," the "C-minor Sympho- 
ny," and the "Fidelio"— *»from the other the 
"FreiachUtz," "Leier nnd Schwcrt," and "Pre- 
ciosa" — and thought how many treasures of the 
beautiful might still be there, and compared We- 
ber's long, narrow, scantily-covered htM, and re* 
fined, spiritual, tender face, with the mighty lion- 
like facial mass t^ Beethoven, over which rose a 
very forest of hair, and reflected bow the widely* 
contrasted genius of the two was so wondrously 
mirrored in each man, although both glowed with 
the same artistic fire, and both had the halo of 
immortality upon their brows. But the time 
came for departure. Again and again Beetho- 
ven embraced Weber, as though he could not 
part with him. It was long before he would re- 
linquish Weber's long,thin, delicate hand from the 
grasp of his bulky fist. "Success to your new 
opera ! If I can, I will come on your first night," 
he cried ; and so they parted. Weber returned 
to Vienna deeplj moved. 

Thus had a friendly intercourse been establish- 
ed between the two celebrated composers, who 
never quite understood each other's genius, but 
who miffht have loved each other as artists and 
men. Unfortunately, malicious mischief-making 
came to cool the friendship. A criticism on Beet- 
hoven, written in Weber's very youthful days, 
was laid before the musical giant as a crime of 
weight ; and the cordiality was strangled in its 
birth, although enmity there never was between 
the two. 



Handel's OrgBSi Aooompanimentr 

It hfls been an often-expressed wish of musicians 
that Handel's manner of playing the Organ-accom- 
paniment to his OmtorioR could be ascertained. In 
the Roores hitherto published we see nothing but the 
word "Oriifan" standing at the same line with the 
violoncellos and doable-hasses, with sometimes, and 
that rarely, a mark of Tcuto to/o. Even the best mu- 
sicians of later times have been in doubt about his 
stenographic method of indicating so principal a part 
in an oratorio. A plain bass-line played by the or- 
gan in uniRon with a body of basses/ with perhaps 
the occasional liberty of fillinf^ up a chord here and 
there, teems indeed to prexont to the eve nothing let- 
ter thfin "a slight skeleton," as a judicious musical 
writer had expressed it. This meagre indication, so 
carelessly marked, wm \onjr conceived to be so mys- 
terious, thot the distinguished composer Mendels- 
sohn earned the gratitude of a portion of the musical 
world by writinfr, (with a modest apology for his 
venturing on a task of such extreme difBcnlty.) an 
Organ-part to one of these oratorios. This deferen- 
tial hesiMtion was craditable to him as a true artin't, 
and his lalwr is a gain to the domain of mnsie. He, 
perhops, has done more than Handel intended, but it 
was with a praiseworthy motive. Handel had neg^ 
lected (or his ropvist for him J to be explicit, and it 
is only in one of his manuscript copies (of the orato- 
rio of Saui) that he has for the first time satisfied us 
on the long-interesting point and divulged to us his 
usual method of organ aorompaniment. It is in 
many particular! so precise that we may consider the 
clond dispelled, or at least the light made clearer than 
before. 

It is an enormous supposition that Handel played 
the ontan during the whole performance of an orato- 
rio. He principally used it in the choruses, and we 
have to admire his sensitively discriminating judg- 
ment as much in the omissions of the organ-accom- 
paniment as in the excellence of the effects produced 
by his employment of it. We ara at once satisfied 
that his performance was not mere self-display, or 
meant to interfere with the various other instruments 
for which, with such masterly skill, ha has written 
distinct parts. His department was with the multi- 
tude of voices, to Ktiide them, and keep them com- 
pactly together, (tbe shepherd of his flock,) so as not 
to haye their attention caught or distracted by what 
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he had astiicn^ to ^^ inttramenttl band. With th« 
Solo of the latter he did not interfere ; not haring any 
intention, bj an nncMming monotony of one lni(rn> 
meat (howerer gn^eat) to tpoil, or rather nnllify ef- 
fects oif beanty which he himmlf had ntudtouslv imafi:- 
ined for the very porpote of rariety and pecafiar ex* 
preeiion. When the efieets of the' FiUi Organ, which 
were only occafionally required, were fulfilled, he 
confined himself to the ban range, and pursned the 
Tbxto oobf (the plain bass notea without harmony) till 
the next gradual gathering, or full burst, of the cho- 
ral voices. He, in fiict, understood perfectlv what 
fisw composers understand, the idhtjmcrtuu of the in- 
struments he wrote fbr, and no one knew better when 
and how to employ them. His manuscript of "Saul" 
contains numerous directions of "Tawto aob," "Touto 
tolo € ottave boMta" **Tatto tolo e oetntm colla man de- 
atra," **OrgaM pieno.** "Organo pimo come ath ndU 
parti,** "Senxa Organo** Ac., &c. Many may write 
organ parts to his oratorios, but verv few will accord- 
ing to the model here discoverM. For, with a vast- 
ly inferior judgment to that of this great master, they 
will adopt the conclusion that the organ is to embody 
and swallow up every other instrument ; thus making 
its properly distinctive part a mere pianoforte accom- 
paniment, devoid of light and shade, and finally be- 
eoming wearisome by its indlvidnal monotony. Such 
an arrangement dispenses altogether witli the necessft- 
ty of employing an instmmental hand ; and if that 
be a dmaeraUuii, it is fully accomplished by such a 
voracious oigan. 

It is now manii^ted also, that Handel employed 
two organs in his oratorios. His double chomses 
are merited with a fint and second organ, the re- 
sponses of each partv being given with its individual 
aooonmaniment. His own solos, played between the 
acts of the oratorios, are marked '*Senm Organo Se- 
eondo." In the same manner, he employed a first 
and second harpsichord in his Operas ; and it ap- 
pears that the harpsichord ( Cembalo) also accompan- 
ied various songs in the Oratorios. 

The original scores from which Handel himself 

{daje^ or conducted bis oratorios, and which are now 
n posseasion of Mr. Victor SchoBlcfaer, were never 
prepared tor pablication. They were the first copies 
dmwn out dearly from the hastily semwled and con- 
fused manuscript of the eomposer, which are quite 
useless fbr the purposes of conducting ; but it was in 
these clear copies, and not in the original manuscripts 
that Handel afUrwards made his final arrangements, 
attentions, and additions. To a great number of the 
pieces in these copies no instruments whatever are 
mentioned, the distribution of the several parts for 
die band having been left to his experienced and 
well-informed copyist; while some instruments are 
only named when they are to cease playing, an evi- 
dent proof of their nsnal employment, though not 
regulariy marked. The simple word Tutte, marked 
over a ^'skeleton" score of four lines, was quite enough 
to employ hu entire and very numerous orchestra, 
all the treble instruments playing toKCther in unison 
with the violins (first and second,) while the family 
of basses were dassed according to the same rule. 
When there was no distinct part for the violas, or the 
words "tenm viola" were not marked, they played 
with the violoncellos ; and the single bass-fine oRen 
comprehended not only the usual violoncellos and 
double basses, but the bassoons, the harpsichord, the 
teorba, the lute, the harp, and the organ. The bass, 
being figured, was held to be sufiideint for such in- 
struments as usually pla^ more than the plain bass 
notes, A practical musician of ordinary discretion 
would know in what cases the rule was to be relaxed. 
The above oomprehensive rule, established and well- 
nnderstood at the time, saved the composer an im- 
mensity of labor ; and, in the way of publication, it 
is evident that a score with all these different instru- 
ments separately and fully drawn out, in the feshion 
of more modem times, would exceed in size any mn- 
sical work ever yet published. The double lines re- 
quired by the harp, the harpsichord, the teorba, the 
lute, bassoons, and the oiigan, added to give more 
lines for the bow instruments with space for the wind 
instruments (inclndiuff three trombones) and the 
drums, and for the eight voices of a full or of a dou- 
ble chorus, would reasonablv appal the most daring 
publisher of music Handel went to the opposite ex- 
treme, and some of his scores have been published 
with a miserable paucity of instmments. If the la- 
conic marks in his manuscripts had been more gener- 
ally known or attended to before now, his works 
would have had still greater justice done to them in 
the performance, and we should have heard fewer dia- 
tribes against the meagreness and poverty of his in- 
strumentation. It is scarcely too much to say that, 
from what has been occasionally discovered in his 
Tarionamanuscripta, we have just grounds for con- 
clndbe that there Is scarody a score of his yet pub* 
lished but would require re-editing, in 0Kl<ir to be in 
accordance with the original state of ita production. 



Mendelssolm's "St PaoL'* 

A OHAPTBB FROM LAMPADIDS. 

His great oratorio of "St Paul," begun in Dtis- 
soldorf, waM finished at Leipzig during the course of 
this winter (1836). The author seems to have been 
bound by a promise to produce this work at a mnM- 
cat festival of LoweriKhine artists, to be hold atDiis- 
seldorf. At any rata, the choms-parts were engrav- 
ed at Bonn by Simrock, after the piece was complet- 
ed, and sent to Dilsseldorf. Under the direction of 
Julius Rieta, the rehearsals were carried on with great 
enthusiasm; and when, on the 8th of May, 1836, 
Mendelssohn arrived in person, he found the'work all 
ready for the public performance. On Whitsunday, 
the 22d of May, occurred the infrodnrtlon of the ora- 
torio of '*St Paol" to the world. The solos were 
Madame Fischer- Achten, Miss Orabau (now Mad- 
ame Biinan), Messieurs Schmetzer and Wersinir, the 
latter as St. Paul. As a curious fact, it may be re- 
marked, that the two false witnesses in the unimpor- 
tant duet at the openinjr, "We have heard him utter 
blasphemies," could not find their voices when their 
tnm came to sing. The success of the piece was de- 
cidedly brilliant. Mendelssohn's sister, herself only 
and hardlv second to her brother in mnsichl gen inn, 
— Fanny bensd. whose trajric death her brother Fe- 
lix was soon called to d«^1ore, — and the vnnnger 
brother, Paul Mendelssohn, had come from Berlin to 
be present at the fint performance of "St. Panl." On 
the second day of the festival, Beethoven's "Ninth 
Symphony," and the first overture to "T/conora," 
then freshly prodnced, Mozart's "Dsvidde Penitente," 
and a great psalm in £ flat, by Handel. On the 
third day, Mendelssohn played, with Ferdinand Da- 
vid, the great "A-minor Sonata" of Beethoven ; and 
af the music was not at hand, and this piece had not 
been specially indicated for the occasion, he played 
from memory. The Committee of Direction signi- 
fied their gratification at Mendelssohn's signal suc- 
cess by presenting him with a masnificent copy of 
the oratorio of "St. Paul," adorned with elegant 
drawings of the leading scenes in the sacred drama, 
executed by the first artista of Diisseldorf, — Schrot- 
tar, Hiibner, Statnbrfick, Mflcke ; to which one was 
added by Mendelssohn's brother^in-Iaw, the court- 
painter Hensel. 

After the first representation of "St. Paul," Men- 
delssohn made so many and so great changes in the 
work, that the g]|oat number of printed parts was ren- 
dered useless. Ten pieces he left entirely out ; and 
the first great aria in B flat be reduced to about a 
third of its original length. On the other hand, he 
composed, some days before the festival, the short 
soprano solo in F major, in the second part ; not to 
speak of innumerable smaller changes. 

After this festival was past, Mendelssohn went to 
Frankfort-on-tho-Main, in order 90 direct at the pub- 
lic celebration of the "Ccdlia" {Cacilim Verein) in 
the place of his fnend Schdble, who had been very 
ill, and was trying the restorative effect of sea-bath- 
ing. This society afforded great delight to Mendels- 
sohn, in consequence of its large number of fine 
voices, and the secure mastery which it had acquired 
of the most difiicult moteto of Sebastian Bach. The 
city and suburbs of Frankfort, which he had seen and 
known only as a child, or when he flitted through it 
on his journeys, pleased him exceedingly. He en- 
joyed himself so well there, that he has left on record, 
m a sportive letter, that, if he should stay much long- 
er in Frankfort, he should certainly become a devoted 
gardener. During his cheerful occupations there, he 
discovered one blossom so fair, that he took it to him- 
self, to adorn the garden of his whole finture lifs. He 
was introduced by a friend to the Jeanrenaud Family, 
and there made the acquaintance of the youngest 
daughter, Cecilia, who afterwards became bis wife. 
When the nuptial band united them, there was no 
one who thought that it was so soon to be sundered. 
She was worthy of snch a husband ; and she showed 
it not only through their whole married life, but most 
of all by the heroic fortitude with which she bore her 
loss.* 

On the advice of his physidan at Ldpsig, Men- 
delssohn took a journey to Scheveningen, after his 
duties at Frankfort were concluded, in order to enjoy 
a course of searbathing. There he remained for some 
time ; and with nerves much strengthened, and his 
general health improved, he turned back, in the au- 
tqmn of the same year, (1886), to renew his woric at 
Leipzig. On the Sd of October, we see blm re-in- 
stated m his old place as director of the concerts at 
the Gewandhaus. • • • • 

Meanwhile, there was an admirable opportunity in 
Ldpzig to learn the marvellous power of Mendels- 
sohn as a leader, and to test at the same time the 
extent of musical resources in that art-loving city. 
"Israd in Egypt," that master-piece of Handel's, 

• Shs died la Btptmber, 1868. 



whose great effocta are in the chorus pans, was stud- 
ied. Upon these choruses Mendelssohn began to 
work, having rehearsal follow rehearsal with great 
rapidity ; and, as the singen were promptness and 
loyalty itself, he soon wove the most discordant ele- 
ments into unity, and brought about a very perfect 
result. He did a good service in other respects ; for 
he wrote out in full notes Handel's figured organ bass, 
which is not read with ease by organists of our day. 
On Nov. 7, 1836, it was magnificently brought out 
in St. Paul's Church, with a chorus of more than two 
hundred and fifty voices, assisted by the organ and a 
strong orchestra. The success of the oratorio well 
repaid the patient care and skill of preparation. The 
greatest interest in the work was manifested by the 
immense audience which filled the spadoos church. 
Thus Leipzig celebrated its firat great Musical Festi- 
val, and with no common splendor. 

Of the other musical performances and concerts of 
this winter when Menadssohn was the conductor, 
and which were therefore directed with match lest 
skill, I will refer to only one. It was the last con- 
cert of 1836, and took place on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. It was to have been on Thnieday ; but out of 
love to Bienddssohn, and out of regard to his yearn- 
ing after Frankfurt, it was given on the preceding 
Monday. After Mendelssohn had played, with rare 
skill, Beethoven's "£-flat Major Concerto" for the 
first part, and dosed in a storm of applause, the sec- 
ond part opened with his own "A Calm at Sea, and 
a Happy Voyage ;" then followed some solo perform- 
ances, and then the happily chosen finale of ''Fide- 
lio." The reader will remember that the great cho- 
rus of ''Fiddio" has the words,— 

"Whoe'er a lovely bride has won. 
Let him* n«w |oin our gladsome song." 

Mendelssohn being called to the piano by the repeat- 
ed applause which followed this chorus, seated him- 
self, and began te extemporise on the theme, work- 
ing it up in the most brilliant manner. It seemed 
like a great fmify party, to which he had invited the 
guesta to share in his own private joy. Every one 
who bad a heart rejoiced witn him. All knew what 
his errand to Frankfort was. 

It is also worthy of remark, that, this same winter, 
a friend of Mendelssohn, remarkable both for his per- 
formances on the piano and also for his own compo* 
sitions, visited Germany, and awakened much«ntnn- 
slasm by his brilliant talenta. William Stemdale 
Bennett had come from England in order to study 
musical composition under Mendelssohn for a sea- 
son * He displayed the vahie of the instmqtions be 
received in a ddightftil piano-forte Concerto in C mi- 
nor, and also in a very attractive overture, written in 
Mendelssohn's manner, but still pleasantly remem- 
bered. Later, we heard from the young composer a 
second overture, "The Wood Nymph/* which was 
one of the most charming pictures of natural scenery 
ever presented, and captivated all hearen. And, 
lastly, it may be remarked, that, at the last subscrip- 
tion 'concert of this season, Beethoven's grand "Ninth 
Symphony" was given, even more perfectly, if possi- 
ble, than at ita first performance. 

And now had come the time when the tried and 
proved musical resonrces of Leipzig could be fitly 
put to a fine test of thdr reach and compass ; and 
that was on the occasion of bringing out Mendels- 
sohn's oraterio of "St. Paul," now widely known, 
and in many countries* The chorus began their re- 
heareals in February, 1837 ; and every thing that the 
director's skill, zeal, and thoroughness could accom- 
plish was done, and all that the tboroujrh coopera- 
tion of the singen could efififict was conjoined with 
even greater spirit and willingness than at the repre- 
senta'ion of Handel's "Israel in Egypt." The noble 
choruses and chorals, although accompanied merely 
by a wretched piano, wrought powertitlly upon the 
choir, and, despite the repeated necessary rehearsals, 
raised public expectation to its hdght. Most impres- 
sive of all were the choral, "Sleepers awake! a voice 
is calling," whose imponng effect, with the trombone 
accompaniment, could only be conjectured when 
sung to the piano ; the sublime preceding chorus, 
"Rise up! arise 1 for thy light comes;" and the 
voice from heaven, in the blended soprano and alto, 
"Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou mel" But scarce- 
ly less eflTective and moving were all those passages 
which bear the stamp of a Christian's joy, of pious 
sdf-renundation, and nntroubied confi^ce: as, for 
example, that fint chorus, which rang out like a 
pssan of victory, "Lord, thou alone art God :" that 
choral, full of inward humility and the love of God, 
"To thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit;" and those two 
predous, sadly joyous choruses, "Happy and blest 
are they who have endured," and "The Lord will 
wipe away all tean from their eyes, for he hath spo- 
ken it;" the first of which, with ia gently swelling 

• The LoDdoa Jfkncd WtHd dsaiss ttuit Bannttt was «vw 
ths pupil ofMsndtliSohn. 
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ware-like accompaniment, moved every heart to itn 
depths. There was not in the whole oratorio a sin- 
gle chorus which we did not take delight in singing ; 
and Mendelssohn understood, as hardly any other 
director has equally done, how to make bis singem 
sing with their whole souls. This appeared in the 
perfect execution of the pianos, only breathed out ; 
the cresoendos and diminuendos, whose possibilities, 
tigniflcanoe, and effect he first revealed to us. 

After such thorough drill, not only in the chorus- 
es, but in the solo and the orchestral parts, the public 
performance of the work, which took place on the 
16th of March, 1837, could not fail to be successful 
in the highest degree. It was a disappointment that 
the bass soloist, who was to take the part of St. Paul, 
was obliged to be absent in conseouence of illness ; 
but the gentleman who took his place sustained the 
part well. In the recitative, Mile. Oraban was es- 
peeiallv excellent. I do not remember who the oth- 
er soloists were. The choir consisted of over three 
hundred voices, with a correspondingly large orches- 
tra. I must let another speak for me regarding the 
general effect ; for I was one of the performers on the 
occasion. The critic of the "Musical Gazette" says, 
"Under the skilful leading of the composer, the great 
orchestra did its work masterly ; and the choruses, 
alread V thoroughly studied under Dir^MStor Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy, were given in noble style, so 
bright, powerful, full, round, and shaded to every 
nicety of expression, that I never saw the effect in so 
large a choir equalled. Whoever was present at the 
representation of that brilliant work will be compell- 
ed to confess, that the larger share of the credit which 
the choir gained for itself is owing to the matchless 
skill of the conductor and the power of the piece itself. 
With simple justice has the manai^ement of the sub- 
scription concerts offered itt public thanks to the 
honored leader, the soloists, the orchestra, its con- 
ductor David, and the entire body of singers, for their 
unwearied patience in preparation, and their brilliant 
performance on the night of representation." 

To|give an opinion or an analytical criticism, nay 
even merely to enter upon a detailed characterization 
of a work whi<>h has made its way through nearlv 
the whole civilised worid, and met everywhere with 
the most lively appreciation— of a musical composi- 
tion, the remembrance of which, bu| lately renewed, 
still lives, as it were, in all hearts and all ears, would 
neither be in place, nor form a part of my duty. I 
only ask leave to offer some apologetic onsorvations 
and hints. Viewed in a formally esthetic light, 
there mav certainly be many weak features in the 
work. The individuality and effectiveness of Paul 
are certainly thrown somewhat into the background 
by the martyrdom of Stephen, and the Second Part 
is inferior to the First in dramatic interest. But the 
idea running through the whole work is too high and 
general to require to be strictly bound up with a Min- 
gle individual ; we have the glorification of Christi- 
anity, with its humility, and with its joyous alacrity 
to live and die for the 'Lord, as oppos<Ml to the stub- 
bom self-righteousness of Judaism, and the sensually 
cheerful view taken of life by Heathenism ; we have 
the antagonism of these two principles (more obsti- 
nate certainly in the case of Judaism) to the first, 
and the triumph of the first through the revelation of 
eterual liKht, and the immediate influence of divine 
love. This idea is bodily represented in the person 
of Stephen, Paul, and Barijpbas, and concentrated 
in what is really the central point of the whole orato- 
rio, the conversion of Paul. Some persons have 
felt inclined to blame the composer for havine ffiven 
the single voice of the Lord to a chorus of female 
voices, that is to say, perhaps, angels ; he should 
rather, it has been asserted, have merely suggested 
this voice by means of a powerful blast on the trom- 
bone. But it is this very medium between the mate- 
rial employment of wr is spoken by a man, and a 
mere suggestion by i eafis of a blast alone, that 
strikes me as a most bnppy hit of the composer, for 
the phenomenon is thereby renderec* supernatural 
without losing its character of reality All arorn- 
ments, however, it strikes me. must yi; J to the pow- 
^-'■-' impreiijion undoubtedly produced by this 
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ai.frel chorus on every heart with the slightest claim 
to susceptibility. Who is there, who on hearing it, 
has notfel* - <ihndder as it were run through him at 
find*'.g himxelf face to face with the omnipresence 
and omniscience of God 1 And how is this impres- 
sion strengthened by the powerful chorus, "Rise up 1 
arise !" that flashes like the very lightning from 
Heaven into the darkness of earth I What a forci- 
ble admonition to conversion is contained in the 
following highly solemn choral, " Sleepers, wake 1 a 
voice is calling." and what a triumph of the future 
victory and also of the approaching judgment is con- 
tained in the majestic notes of the trombone, which 
accompany every phrase, and remind us of the 
magninoence of old Zion, illumined, however, by the 
light of the New Covenant I How strikingly, too, is 



the difference between the Christian, Jewish, and 
Heathen element expressed in the choruses I Let the 
reader only compare the choruses : " Happy and 
blest," No. 11, and : " O great is the depth of the 
riches," No. 22, with the two Jewish choruses : "Now 
this man ceaseth not," No. 5, and : " This is Jeho- 
vah's temple," No. 38, and these again with the cho- 
ruses. No. 33 and 35 : The Gods themselves as mor- 
tals have descen<led," and : "O be gracious, ye Im- 
mortals," and he must confess how characteristically 
tlie three different elements are treated. 

A most original and magnificent embellishment to 
the oratorio are the chorales, which are always intro- 
duced in the right place. While we find concentra- 
ted in them the most intrinsically pure expression of 
pious Christian sentiment, their power is materially 
increased by the addition of the roost pleasingly 
constructed harmony. There can be no doubt that, 
in the case of many persons who perhaps had not for 
a long time tsken part in any sacred melody, the 
msgnificence of the Christian and especially the 
Evangelical psnlmody was once more rendered clear 
and carried to the heart. This effect may possibly 
have only been imitated from the great Sebastian 
Bach ; but is the composer, on that account, less 
deserving of our thanks for reviving, af>er the lapse 
of a hundred years, the Chrii^tinn chorale, in all it« 
fervor and dignity, and, moreover, beantifled by the 
resources at the command of modern art 1 Finally 
it is impossible to speak in terms of too high praise 
of the pious and masterly skill with which the artist, 
working np a text selected from the words of the 
Bible itself into a well proportioned historical picture, 
possessing the richest variety, has executed a most 
difficult task. Though, in .onr opinion, the great 
strength of the oratorio consists in the choruses and 
chorales, we would by no means wish to undervalue 
the solos. The recitatives are all magnificently 
treated, and, for instance, it is impossible to conceive 
anything more dramatically effective, and, at the 
same time, more in accordance with the style of 
sacred composition, than the two airs for Paul, the 
thunde^air: "Consume them all. Lord Sabaoth." 
and the air of repentance : "0 God, have mercy." 
Similarly, in the soprano air ; "Jerusalem," the ari- 
oso for contralto : "But the Lord is mindful," and 
in the air for Paul : "I praise thee, O Lord," no one. 
most assuredly, will fail to recognize the depth and 
vividness of Christian feeling presented in tne most 
finished musical form. In one word, the whole ora- 
torio produces an ''edifying" effect, and that, too, in 
the highest acceptation of the epithet : it fortifies, it 
elevates, it ennobles our mindt|by the happy exhibi- 
tion of religious feeling in the garb of the Beautiful. 
Whenever, as is the case in this instance, the Eter- 
nally-Beautiful and the Eternally True join hands, 
the highest result of art has been attained, and success 
can never fail to follow. 

Decorated with the fresh laurels which the per* 
formance of St. Pmd in Leipsic brought him, figura- 
tively nnd actually (a wreath of laurel was laid upon 
his conductor's desk), Mendelssohn now hastened to 
Frankfort, to entwine the wedding myrtle in the 
chaplet of fame. In the spring of 1837, the bond 
uniting him to Cecilia Jeanrensnd. second daughter 
of a deceased clergyman of the Reformed creed, was 
consecrated by the church. "Ach, es war wohl 
schone ZeitI" — In the August of the same year, 
accompanied by his bride, whose beauty and amiable 
disposition everywhere produced a most favorable 
impression, and by her mother nnd sister, he paid r 
visit to his old friends in Dilsseldorf, with all of 
whom (Immermsnn excepted) he had always re- 
mained on the very best terms. As a rule, he* was 
very fond of staying in Dilsseldorf. According to 
his own statements, his visits to that city were among 
the happiest events of his life. When there, he gave 
himself his full swing, was in tiptop spirits, nay, 
ahflolntely frolicsome, and responded indefatigably to 
all demnnds upon his professional skill. On the 
present occasion, his St. Paul was again performed, 
in his honor, under the direction of his pnpil and 
friend, Riets. He himself was enabled to show his 
friends, as fresh fruits of his industry, the manuscripts 
of the 42d Psalm, Op. 42 : a second Concerto in D 
minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 40; and 
th^ Violin Quartet in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2 ; the 
last hnving been written before the other two. Thus 
even the first happy period of married life had not 
any influence in diminishing i^e rich vein of his artis- 
tic productivity. From Dilsseldorf, also, he sent all 
ready for engraving, to Simrock, in Bonn, his three 
Motets for Female Voices, which he had partly writ- 
ten at Rome. From Dtisseldorf, he proceeded, with- 
out his family, direct to England, being expected at 
the Birmingham Festival for the performance of his 
St. Paid (from the 19th to the 22d September). The 
oratorio was given on the second day of the Festival 
before a most numerous assembly, but with soma 



omissions in the Second Part. The entire work met 
with unanimous approbation, the choruses being ren- 
dered with unusual force, if not, invariably, with 
perfect accuracy. Mendelssohn's appearance in the 
orchestra towards the conclusion of the performance, 
was greeted with tumultuous applause. In Septem- 
ber <^ this }ear, St. Paul was given for the firat time 
in Berlin aUo. • # • # 

Scarcely had Mendelssohn returned to Leipsic, 
when he learned the existence of a very strong wish, 
expressed even at the first performance, for St. PmU 
to be repeated. He complied with this wish, and 
conducted the rehearsals with his accustomed care. 
When, however, the day of performance, tlie 15th 
September, 1898, arrived, he did not make his appear^ 
ance, having been suddenly attacked with the measles. 
David had to undertake the duties of conductor in 
his place, and executed his difficult task so strictly in 
accordance with the spirit of his model that the im- 
pression produced upon the many of the aodtenoe 
appeared even mors profound than at the first per- 
formance. We must mention that, after the chorale, 
No. 9 : "To thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit," a new 
air : "Der Du die Menschen Iftssest sterben, nnd 
sprichst ; Kommt wieder, Menschenkinder," was 
interpolated. The most important soprano solos on 
this occasion were nnderukeu by a fur and amiable 
artist, who, after giving up a brilliant public career 
and retiring into private life, dedicated her magnifi- 
cent natural gifts almost exclusively to the sacred art, 
more especially as represented by the muse of Men- 
4elssohn, and who, up to the most recent period, 
understood more thoroughly than any other singer 
the spirit of his creations and rendered them with 
greater felicity. After this performance of St. Poul, 
there was only one more in Leipsic, that one being 
the last the composer conducted ; on Good Friday, 
1847. We may remark that tiO other work of art 
ever found such general acceptance in so short a time. 
The yeara 1887 and 1838 might really and troly he 
entitled in the history of music .* "St. Pca^$ yean." 
A musical amateur has endeavored to determine the 
number of its performances, and finds that, in a peri* 
od of a rear and a half, and at 41 towns, they 
amounted to na fewer than fifty. In Germany, in 
tlie Tyrol, and in Switaerlaod, in Denmark, in Hol- 
land, in Poland, and in Russia, in England, and in 
America, St. Paul was everywhere given, and, in 
some towns, two or three times. 



VsRDt. — ^A letter from Paris, to the New Orleans 
Piccttfuntf gives the following as the latest pen and 
ink portrait of M. Verdi : "Quite tall, spare rather 
than fleshv, a strong, energetic head, which reminds 
one of Safvator Rosa's brigand chiefih— such is Verdi. 
His glance is fata] and legendary, thick eye-brows 
cover his eyes widi their mysterious shade. 'His nose 
is thick rather than large; from it two wrinkles come 
down to the chin like a furrow ploughed by disdain. 
A beard black as jet hides an ironical smile. His 
broad virile brow is crowned by hair which fritsles 
like sea weed. The general expression of his ftioe is 
hard, severe, haughty ; it denotes will, courage, dis- 
trust. Verdi is a man of untarnished honor and pro- 
verbial shyness. He has, besides his art, three auc- 
tions lodged alone in his heart of hearts : His ooun- 
trv, reading, and his country seat Saint Agatha, 
which is really a palace. Fleeing contact with socie- 
ty, parties, dinners, balls, execrating compliments, 
pnfftf, and, above all things, la daqfte, he is truly an 
odd . bizarre and puzzling character. One Verdi is 
the Verdi who is the same with everybody ; the stiff, 
rough, abrupt, restless, scowling man ; icy to mere 
acquaintances, never expressing an opinion, especial- 
ly about musical mattera, shivering at the sight of an 
album and at the demand of a portrait ; in fiue, an 
odd stick. Nobody can come near him at rehearsals, 
and he quarrels outrageously three times a day with 
the manager. He has not tlie least mercy on singers ; 
pitiless and hypercritical, he makes them begin again 
and again, until they are utterly exhausted. The 
least thing throws him into a passion and excites his 
nervous irritability. He is the nightmare of the or- 
chestra of the opera. Nevertheless, as, aflerjall, his 
object is a perfect performance of his work, the ar* 
tists who accuse him of brutality, end by yielding to 
his exigencies and by uniting their zeal to his sacred 
fire. He will not allow the least change to be made 
by them in his work. At the rehearsal of "Les Ve- 
pres Siciliennes," Mens. Obin, discontented with 
his part, returned Verdi as good as he gave, where- 
upon Verdi suspended everything until Obin wrote 
him a letter of excuses. The obstinacy on both sides 
lasted a month — a whole month without a rehearsal ! 
'Twas not Verdi who yielded. The other Verdi is a 
gentle, amiable man ; perfectly courteous, fond of 
talking, but only with his most intimate friends — ^but 
this Verdi has never been seen excepting by three or 
four friends— for these he wonld do anything." 
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"POITRT BT WbIOHT ; A MiDWINTKIt NiOHT'* 

Drkan," a (*orroxpondent of the Rxttmintr, who 
8ijr«« himself "Qiievcdo Minor/* and heads hitj com- 
monication as above, thus addreiMeH the Editor of 
the Examhfr, 

'*Mofl«rK. Moxon'M SNfiniature Poets' are to he pnr- 
chascd at the foUowinf;: prices : Wordsworth, As.; 
Tennyson, 5s. ; Rrownin);. 5s. ; and Topper, 1 Or. 6d. 
The latter lK>ok is really nn extraordinary bHr)^lin, 
and no douht will reach its 'tenth thousnnd' in an in- 
credible short space of time. Iltivinf; this pretty vol- 
ome in my hand yesterday evening. I happened to fall 
asleep, and forthwith dreamed a drenro. I saw on 
one aide a literary Infimo, where, amon^ many oth- 
er onibrtnnate spirits, was that of a proverbial philos- 
opher, from whose vexed bowels streams of lava were 
roaring; and rolling;. High on the other side was a 
happy abode, divided from the first by a deep irnlf 
called Bathos, into which wretches attempting: to rt^in 
the hiffher region continually fell, scrambling back in 
a woeful plight to their proper place. Prominently 
seated in the Pamdim I beheld the spirit of Mr. 
Browning routing his head on Father Chaucer's 1k>- 
som. To him, soon after my arrival, the vexed phi- 
losopher cried aloud, begging that Mr. Browning 
might bring him one drop of Castalian dew to mois- 
ten his dry imagination. 'No, my sonne/ said Fath* 
er Chancer, 'yoa in the other worlde Folde your 
100,000 copies', and my sonne Browning botte pre- 
ciously fewe ; and now yon are in the dompes, and 
he is gladde. It is trewe,' addeil Chaucer, affection- 
ately tweaking the great spirit's ear, 'he squeakes and 
grontesnowe and agen, I wol nat lie: and namely, 
I canne nat anderstonde the halfe of thatte he hath 
writte : botte, natholesa, he is my trewe sonne.' The 
proverbial spirit then entreated that Mr. Browning 
might at least be given leave of absence to go and 

warn — ^, , and — — ,but Father Chancer replied 

that they had Shakespeare and the poets, and if not 
warned by them, would not stop writing even though 
one returned to Paternoster row. The lava roared 
and rolled again, and I awoke." 
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Salb of a CoMio SiHOBft. A novel sale, by 
public auction, took place within the rooms of Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Dixon, West Mile Street, Glasgow, 
on the 2dd ult. For several days placards may have 
been observed in the city, announcing the coming 
sale of the services of Mr. James Taylor, described 
as "The Champion Comic of Great Britain." On 
certain conditions Mr. Taylor proflered his services 
for four months, from November next, to the highest 
bidder, engaging to sing twice every lawful evening 
in any establishment, and in any town to which he 
might be sent. The novelty of the affair doubtless 
excited a .good deal of curiosity amongst Mr. Tay- 
lor's professional brethren in the city, who crowd^l 
into "The Mart" as the hour of sale approached. At 
five o'clock, Mr. Hutchinson moved himself into a 
chair which was placed at the top of a table, and was 
soon afterwards supported on the right by Mr. Tay- 
lor, for whom similar accommodation in this elevated 
position had been provided. The gentlemen who 
were expected to become bidders stood or were seat- 
ed in front of the auctioneer. Many of them were 
smoking cigars, and an array of champagne glasses 
which studded a green baize-covered table gave prom- 
ise of pleasures yet to come. Mr. Hutchinson opened 
the proceedings by explaining the' circumstances un- 
der which he came to occupy the cliair ; but before 
advancing to the real business of the d.iy he caused 
the champagne to be handed round, while the com- 
pany, smoked and chatted, chaffed Mr. Taylor, in. a 
quiet way, and quaffed his health with fraternal fer- 
vor. Thus comfortably circumstanced, the bidding 
began. The first oflFer made was £100, immediately 
increasing to £110 ; but It was evident that this was 
intended merely as a start, because the bidding went 
up with a rush throngh'all the intermediate tens till 
£330 was reached. Offers were now advanced more 
cautiously ; and when £315 was gained, the biddera 
became so shy that a cunning suggestion was made 
that some champagne bottles should be uncorked. 
The hint was acted upon, and the sparkling beyerage 
again went round. After a brief interval, and what 
seemed a grateful refresher, Mr. Hutchinson again 
went to work, but it appeareid still to be a stiff up-hill 
struggle with him. At £325 the "last call" was 
threatened by the auctioneer; but two additional 
bids were faintly ventured upon, and at £335 the ser- 
vices of four calendar months of "the Champion 
Comic" were secured on behalf of the proprietor of 
the White-bait Concert Booms. The biddmg, as it 
seemed, was confined to one or two gentlemen repre- 
senting the proprietors of concert rooms in the city. 
Afber being knocked down, Mr. Taylor sprang up 
with characteristic alertness to thanic the company 
for their patronage, and, descending from Lis perch, 
was lost amongst the crowd.— £ra, 3rrf tnsf. 



London. 

Pdiliiabhonic CoycBRTS. — The following no- 
tice from a London critical journal of the 10th inst. 
confirms what we said in our last of the growing 
appreciation of Schumann's mu^ic in England. Ten 
years ago *'Paradi.w and the Peri" was hooted at by 
the Athenontm, the Times and all the critical authori- 
ties. Only two years sgo his Symphony in C major 
received the same treatment, OrcheBtra and Musical 
World " consenting," like the young man named 
Saul at the stoning of Stephen, but not as yet, like 
Saul, repenting. These continue to decry the "Peri." 
But all are not like these, for here is one who writes 
discriminatingly : 

The elder Philharmonic Society commenced its 
season on Monday with a performance of Schumann's 
elaborate cantata', "Paradise and the Peri," which 
occupied the entire evening. This woric had already 
been heard at one of the concerts of the same society 
some ten years since : but at that time there was 
Kmall chance of any recognition of a compo.«er who 
is only just obtaining occasional and partial hearing. 
"Paradise and the Peri" 4s a work on qnite as ambi- 
tious a scsle as Mendelssohn's "Walpnrgis Nacht," 
and is therefore open to the criticism which a compo- 
sition of such pretension inevitably challenges. 
While holding that Schumann's music has hitherto 
met with most unjust depreciation in this conntry, 
we would by no means assert thatit.in every instance, 
fulfils all that might be expected from its intention. 
To admit this, however, is simply to acknowledge 
that Schumann's genius was not of the first order. 
It certainly was not so vast and profound as that of 
Beethoven, so universal as that of Moxart,so dramat- 
ic as that of Weber, or so complete and well balanced 
as that of Mendelssohn. Still, Schumann was a 
genius, and the wholesale depreciation of him which 
ignorance in some cases, and ill-will in others, has 
dictated to this country.is as unreasonable as it would 
be utterly to ignore and condemn one of our second- 
ary poets or dramatists because inferior to Milton, or 
Shakespeare. "Paradise and the Peri" contains 
much mnsic of great beanty and masterly power, 
with, it must l>e confessed,, some that is dull, monot- 
onous, and unworthy of the rest Schumann, dur- 
ing his comparatively brief career, wrote so much and 
so rapidly that he seems to have neglected those pro- 
cesses of revision and excision which the greatest 
men have exercised on their works. Hence the ine- 
(^nality to be found in some of of hie larger composi- 
tions. His genius tended towards the abstract, the 
ideal, and indefinite — it possessed a strong tinge of 
the romantic, but it was the sombre side of romance 
— mountain gloom and forest shade rather than the 
brighter tints of fairy fancy. 

Thus it follows tnat his treatment of Moore's 
Oriental poem is frequently wanting in sunny bright- 
ness and lightness of touch, such as Mendelssohn so 
felicitously imparted to his " Midsummer Night's 
Dream" music. Notwithstanding its many and great 
beauties, it is doubtful whether "Paradise and the 
Peri" will ever interest a general audience without 
some reduction and retrenchment of the music. 
Musit of the movements are such as only a consum- 
ate maner could have produced. Among othera may 
be specified a splendid chorus " But now th^ plains" 
(No. 6 in the German score), with the massive effect 
of the vocal unisons — the soprano solo for the Peri, 
and chorus at the end of the first part, the 'climax of 
which is truly grand, although the fngal movement is 
somewhat out of place, being too ecclesiastical In 
tone for the spirit of the poetrj'. In the second part 
is a very fanciful and imaginative chorus of the 
Genii of the Nile, the instrumentation of which is 
masterly in its elaboration, Perhaps, however, the 
gem of the whole work is the lovely quartet intro- 
duced by the short tenor solo, "The Peri weeps" — 
a sufficient refutation in itself of the assertion that 
Schumann did not possess deep musical sentiment. 
The tliird part commences with a charming chorus 
of Houris — full of a grace and lightness of touch 
which it were to be wished were more frequent. Af- 
ter this occnra some of the least effective and nost 
labored music in the whole work, and here the task 
of retrenchment should be chiefly exercised in any 
future performance. The final chorus, however, 
"We welcome thee," is truly magnificent, and 
wrought op to a climax of grandeur that, few com- 
posera besiaef Beethoven have ever attained. 

The production of the work does credit to the 
Society and its conductor, Professor Stemdale Ben- 
nett ; although its performance might have been more 



eflScient, especially on the part of the chorus, which 
evidently required more preparation, some of the 
lighter and more graceful portions of the music being 
coarsely sung. The principal singers were Madame 
Parepa, Miss Robertine Hendereon, Miss Emilv Pitt, 
Messra. Cummings, WhifSn, and Thomas. Much of 
the effect of the performance was owing to Madame 
Parepa's brilliant execution of the most difficult 
music allotted to the Peri. 

MoKDAT Popular Cokobrtb. The third of the 
season offered Mendelssohn's fint Quintet; Beetho- 
ven's A-fiat Sonata (with the variations and funeral 
march) ; Mosart's Trio Divertimento in E flat (one of 
his latest works), for violin, viola and 'cello, played 
by Messra. Strauss, Webb and Paque ; and Beetho- 
ven's SonaU in G, op. SO, for violin and piano. 
Charies Halle was the pianist. For vocal relief, Miss 
Ida Gillies sang a "very dry hrtnntra" by liconardo 
Vinci and the prayer from Mr. Leslie's Ma. St. 
James's Hall was crammed. 

The fourth concert began with Schubert's Qutrtet 
in D minor (fourth time), played by Strauss, Ries, 
Webb and Paque, who also played a Haydn Quartet 
in E fiat. Madame Arabella Goddard, the pianist, 
played Dussek's "Farewell" Sonata, and, with Herr 
Strauss, Beethoven's Sonata-Duo in F. Miss Banks 
sang Russian Glinka's "Lullaby" and Schubert's 
"Barcarole," Mr. Benedict, as nsnal, accompanying 
at the piano. 

The hero of the fifth Monday (Feb. 12) was the 
great violinist Joachim, who took part in Mosart's 
G-minor Quintet, in Beethoven's Sonata in G, op. 
96, with Arabella Goddard, and in a D-minor Quar- 
tet of Haydn, to whose music he is partial, tliongh 
he is greatest in the rendering of Bach and Beetho- 
ven. The solo piano-forte pieces were Handel's 
greatest Fugue, in E minor, from his Suites, and the 
Prelude and Fugue in the saihe key by Mendelssohn, 
with the "Harmonious Blacksmith" variations for an 
encore. The singer wss Mr. Patey, who gave an 
air from Faust (Gounod, of course) and "the irresis- 
tible song of the Pedlar firom Mendelssohn's operet- 
ta Die ITeimkehr aus der Frtmde." 

Of the followitog concerts the Musical WorUTs re- 
porter, confessing himself "behind-hand/' thus hur- 
riedly and exultantly remarks : 

Signor Platti to his post has restored Mr. A. Chap- 
pell's quartet to its normal state. This most admi- 
rable of violoncellists was never in finer play. The 
(performance of Beethoven's quartet in F major— the 
ast of the immortal "seventeen" — on the night of 
Piatti's return, was a brilliant augury of what is to 
come. The incomparable Joachim, as tint violin, 
that genuine artist, Ludwig Straus, as tenor, and Pi- 
atti as violuncellist.with so competent a second violin 
as L. Ries, formed a truly model-quartet ; and Beet- 
hoven's "Muss es scin 1" was never asked more elo- 
quently, or answered with more emphatic clearness. 
**Es muss sei'n /" was the unanimous verdict, while 
this marvellously fine performance of a wonderful 
work went on. "So muss es- immer sein /" The wish 
was father to the thought. On the same evening Sig» 
nor Piatti played to admiration the violoncello sona- 
ta in F (Op. 6), by the same "immeasurably rich 
master" — with Mr. Halle, both performera being 
rapturously called back at the end. On the Monday 
following, when Mozart's newly revived Divertimento 
was "interpreted" by Joachim, Straus, and Piatti 
(imagine how l),and Mendelssohn's fiery second trio 
by Arabella Goddard, Joachim and Piatti (imagine 
how 1), Joachim took the tenor part in one of Haydn's 
most vigorous quartets, yielding the firat violm to 
Straus. The act wts graceful and artistically brother- 
like ; but the compliment was richly merited. Never 
were these excellent entettainments more prosperous 
than now and never did full tide of prosperity flow 
in a worthier direction. 

Saturday Popni.AB Concrrts. — These tre 
supplementary to the " Monday Populara," under 
the same management, and playing the same cards, 
only differently shuffled. We copy from the Musical 
World of March 3d. 

Some three or four jears sgo it occurred to Mr. 
Arthur Chappell to give a complete course of Beet- 
hoven's sonatas in a series of eight concerts. The 
idea was a happy one, and seemed to be particolarly 
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appreciated by pianoforte profbison, who, mnsic-boi^k 
in 1iand» attended tlie ooooerts in larjc^e nnmberi. Mr. 
Charles Halle was the pianist; from him Mr. demen- 
ti Smith, of Islin((ton, and Mr. Cramer Jones, of 
Tamham Oreen, took lessons, which they afterwards 
no donbt, comroantcated at so ranch an bonr to their 
pnpils. The pnpilt too, were themselves attracted. 
The BeethoTen sonata concerts were soon replaced 
by a series of imiution "Monday Popnlara," which 
only differ firom the originals in lieinK ffi^en on Sat- 
nrday mornings instead of Monday eTcnings. The 
"Monday Popular Concert" of Saturday last (to 
employ the exact title under which these entertain* 
menti are adTonised, and which, however incorrect 
in a verbal sense, at least serves to indicate their 
nature) was an excellent specimen of its class. The 

3nanet was led by Joachim ; Madame Arabella Ood- 
ard was the pianist ; and Signor Piatti the violon- 
cellist In one piece, Beethoven's trio in C minor, 
these three admirable artists wera beard together. In 
the opening i|nartet, led, as before stated, by M. 
Joachim, and in which the violoncello was of courae 
taken by Signor Piatti, the intermediate parts [second 
violin and viola) were assigned to Messrs. Ries and 
Hann. The one vocalist was Mr. Patey. and the 
short, well-chosen programme was as fellows : 



Qoartii, In D nlnor, No. S Momri. 

Bong, "TIm Talley" Ooaood. 

Sonata In 0. Op 68 (to Oonnt Waldctolo] BMthotm. 

Boac,"TlM BolMnfvr" WallMO. 

Trio In minor, piuiolbii, violin, and violoneollo 

BaathovMi. 

Oratorio*, Ac. Glancing at the record of the 
Oratorio Societies for the past two months, we find 
that they have been occupied with Judos Aiaooabaua, 
Haydn's Seatom, the Lcibgemsng and Rossini's Stabat 
MaUr (in which Mme. Parepa's voice was found 
brighter and larger than ever, after her visit to- Amer- 
ica), and EUjah (also with Paiepa, Sims Reeves, 
At;.). 

Under this head also we name the first performance 
of Gounod's Tofntjm — **peiit oratorio," as its author 
calls it; and the Times (Feb. 16) says : 'Terhaps 
ihe work of the smalleft pretentions that ever bora 
the title " — ^ftom which opinion of course Mr. Chor- 
ley diffisn. The Concert was eked out with other 
hitherto unknown works of Gounod : a Symphony 
in D ("an early composition, ftill of weak imitations 
of Mozart and Beethoven"), an Ave verum (" devo- 
tional and beautiful"), an Salutaria, for tenor voice 
(Reeves), also admired ; "By Babylon's waves," 
a paraphrase of the 187 th Psalm, and "Bethlehem" a 
Christmas Carol, with drone basses in the 13th cen- 
tury style. 

Crystal Palacb Covgbrts. The winter con- 
certs intennpted by the Christmas holiday entertain- 
ments, were resumed about the first of February, 
when we find the lealous conductor, Herr Auguste 
Manns, treating the visitora to Beethoven's 8th Sym- 
phony, Bennett's Naiades orertnre, and Spohr's 
"Dramatic Concerto ; " also a new Swedish singer, 
more at home in Lindblad's songs, than in Mosart's 
TVto. Mr. Manns has since and before, in various 

eoncerts, been battling with prejudice by performing 
several of the Symphonies and Overtures of Schu- 
mann (not without effecf, it seems). Other points of 
interest have been Mendelssohn's ifebmna overture ; 
Reioecke's Overture to Olderon's DameKoMt; Hil- 
ler's "Loreleif*' Cantata, Mendelssohn's LoreUy frag- 
ment, and the overture to Wallace's "Tjurline, — all 
in one programme; Spohr's overture to Der Berg- 
geitt ; (ionnod's "Irene," an English version of his 
open "La Reine de Saba, occupying a whole oon- 
eert ; Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony ; Schumann's 
Manfred overture ; Beethoven's C-minor Conoerto, 
played by MUe. Agnes Zimmerman; and many 
smaller things. A new Symphony, by young Arthur 
Sullivan, is promised. 

9^isl!l'< lirantBl of Slnsit. 

BOSTON. MARCH. 81. 1866. 

Ck>iioert Beriew. 
FirTU Symphony Concert. CPhursday 
Afternoon, March 22^. For once a beautiful 
Spring day ! The audience wa0 by Mveral hun- 



dreds larger than before. But this was also part- 
ly owing to tjie character of the programme, 
which, though not the richeit nor the rarost of 
the series, was one of the most attractive and ap- 
preciable to the greater number. 

The opening piece, however, was one of which 
few knew how to form any anticipations, except 
from the name of the author. It was S<;hubert's 
Overture to **FierairrM,"one of the dozen operas 
of his, some of which were never perflirmed at all, 
and most of them never outside of Vienna, and 
there only once or twice. None of them, it may 
be presumed, lacked merit or traits of real ge- 
nius, and mom than one of them may yet be des- 
tined to a public career. Those of our readers 
who may be curious to know something of their 
plots and musical contents will find a brief ac- 
count of each in a translation of Herr von Rreis- 
sle's sketch of Schubert's life in Volumes XX and 
XXI of this Journal. ^^Fierahras*' is a grand he- 
roic romantic opera ; King Charles has won a 
bloody victory over the Moore and taken the 
young prince Fierabras prisoner, takes him to 
Rome, where he falls in love with King Charles's 
daughter, &c., fte. A story in which love and 
battle's changeful tide and barbarous revenges 
are mingled in much the same lurid colore as in 
Tr&vatare^ — more relieved, we should hope, in 
the genial German's music. The Overture, at 
all events, is a noble one. Those tremoloe in the 
depths of the orchestra, with which it opens, 
strangely modulating, enchain the imagination at 
once and fill the mind with a certain pleasing 
awe. The leading theme of the Allegro, enter- 
ing in the minor, short and tragical, is exciting 
as well as mournful, but is mingled throngliont 
with bold heroic passages which relieve it, and 
the whole worked up with grand artistic s}'mme- 
try and progress. It is the unmistakeable Schu- 
bert ! And such an Overture is an addition to 
our stock. 

Mendelssohn's "Serenade and Allegro Giojoeo," 
in B minor, op. 48, for piano-forte, with orches- 
tra, was the next piece, modestly selected by Mr. 
J. C. D. PARRERfin his desire to bear a part with 
other Boston artists and other membera of the 
Harvard Musical Association in these its concerts. 
Not so bold an undertaking as a Beethoven Con- 
certo, such as we had had in three successive con- 
certs, and yet one which required an artist The 
piece is beautiful in itself, and was well suited to 
Mr. Parker's quiet, conscientious, refined style of 
execution. An artist of another temperament 
might have put more fire into the latter move- 
ment and have brought out the rapid figures with 
more palpable sonority in the large hall ; but it 
was beautifully rendered and gave general pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. Zerrahn'8 orchestra (of 65 instruments) 
achieved about its finest triumph of tiie season in 
its rendering of Gade's fint Symphony, in C mi- 
nor, — a work which we have not heard since the 
days of the "Germania" concerts a dozen years 
aga To full half the audience, therefore, its 
charm was entirely fresh ; and those who had en- 
joyed it keenly in the old time now found it to be 
better than they knew. No wonder that Men- 
delssohn and Leipzig were so smitten with its 
beauty when it was new there. The only won- 
der is that the young Danbh author of a work so 
original, though accidentally so much in the 
Northern, dreamy, seashore Tein of Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony, should have gone on compos- 



ing symphony upon symphony, overture upon 
overture, and all kinds of smaller things, and yet 
never once again have produced a work of equal 
consequence. From the time of this first Sym- 
phony, and of the '^Ossian" and ** Highlands" 
Overtures, his individuality has grown monoto- 
nous and gone on repeating itself in ever fading 
colors. But here is unquestionably a masterpiece, 
fresh and welcome alike to musicians and mere 
music-lovers. The charm lies mainly in its poet- 
ic tone, in the unbroken unity preserved through- 
out all its movements despite their contrast, and 
in the consummate skill with which the same 
thoughts are repeatedly held up in other and 
richer colors, whereby they are as it were trans- 
figured and made new continually. Examine the 
first movement and we find that the principal 
theme or motive which pervades it is not even 
''worked up" at all, it is only transposed and set 
in other lights and other keys. In a piano-forte 
arrangement it must needs be monotonous, but in 
this wondrous orchestration yon forget the lack 
of contrapuntal art which commonly lends pro- 
gress and variety, developing the whole tree from 
the little germ. The hint of the whole is con- 
tained in the first two measures of the slow and 
pensive introduction, a breath of solemnizing sea- 
shore melody tliat steals over you. The domi- 
nant theme of the Allegro is not the first theme, 
with which it sets in, that tumultuous, almost bar- 
baric rhythm, with a strange hitch in it, the ac- 
cents falling on the weaker parts of the measure; 
ibis soon subsides, only to return once more for a 
brief spell near the end of the movement. The 
sectmd theme, which is essentially identical with 
those first two bars of the introduction, is the one 
which pervades the whole piece, the fibre out of 
which it is all woven ; it comes now in longer, 
now in shorter notes, now in bright and now in 
sombre colors, but the figure runs through the 
whole pattern ; even the bright, crisp little an- 
swering phrase chirped out so gaily by the reeds, 
and passed about so glibly, is still the same theme 
quickened and compressed within half the time, 
a dancing image of itself, as it were, flung from 
a wavering mirror. 

The Scherzo is a delightful episode, poetic and 
original. Those madly hurrying triplets in the 
strings, rearing their crests like waves, and break- 
ing against the bold headland of the tuUi; this 
repeated over and over ; then the lull, broken by 
the mysterious sobs and gusts of reeds ; the loud 
call of the clarinet tone, conjuring up that quaint 
dream of water-sprite or fairy revels, where the 
muted violins rush yp and down the while with 
a harp-like figure in sezloles^ like the wind sweep- 
ing through the pines; this interrupted ever and 
anon by those wild, loud bseakers, whose crescen- 
do finally absorbs all the forces of the orchestra, 
flooding all else out of sight :-^iB not this a Scher- 
zo for which the poet listened to the wild waves 
themselves? 

The slow movement, Andantino grazioM^ has a 
sustained and lovely melody, of a musing, tender 
character, first sung by the oboe, and gradually 
warming through the whole. Very beautiful is 
the effect where three figures are combined, the 
soAer wind instruments all singing the melody, 
while the violins divide in harp-like chords, and 
the violoncello keeps up a monotonoos little eddy 
in an under-current. Those heart-felt obligato 
passages for the 'cello in the latter part may al- 
most have been written for Wulf Fries. The 
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Finale, Allegro con /uoco, is the wildest, strang- 
est and most thoroaghly Kortbern of the whole ; 
it is full of tumult and heroic grandeur; sum- 
mons up the Vikingirs and the old mythology ; 
there is a something like a march of giants in it, 
and with what a rich broad arpeggio accompani- 
ment of alt the strings ! At length the original 
theme of the introduction and first Allegro comes 
back and completes the circle. The whole Sym- 
phony was remarkably well played, (the great 
bass tuba adding to the effect! reness of the gi- 
gantic passages.) and it seemeil to be fully appre- 
ciated by the whole audience. 

The Second Part consisted of Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer Night's Dream" music, conducted 
by Mr. Lang, who had drilled the chorusof some 
eighty ladies. The OYerture was marred in the 
opening chords by an instniment or two being 
not quite in tune, but for the most part the in- 
strumental pieces sounded Tery well, including: 
the Scherzo^ which introduces Act 2, so significant 
of Puck and fairies; the labyrinthine Intermezzo, 
so suggestive of the bewildering pursuit and flight 
of the loTcrs in the woods, then of the falling to 
sleep exhausted, and then the invasion of the 
stillness of the place by the comical bombas- 
tic march of Bottom and his stage-struck 
comrades ; the lovely Nocturne and the Wedding 
March, which sounded statelier than ever. The 
Duet and the Song, in connection with the two 
choruses of fairies, were very nicely sung by Miss 
Houston and Mrs. J. S. Cart. The choruses, 
however sweet and visionary, were hardly enough 
palpable to mortal hearing ; it may have been the 
timidity of amateurs, or it may have been the 
manner in which the little choir was placed back 
in one cornir of the stage. Tet all the music 
was delicious tp all ears, and left a sense of airy 
grace and lightness, of true soul's poetry and free- 
dom, associated with the whole concert, which in- 
deed was short and seemv.d much shorter. 

Orchcstiul Uniow. The eleventh Aftemooif 
Concert opened witli the brilliant "Tell" Overture, 
followed by the great Seventh Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, which is always edifying. Then came a long, 
old-fashioned, florid flute solo, by Farstenou, plsyod 
with rare perfection of execution by Mr. Gokrino. 
This of ronrso tickled many ears. Bat a deeper in- 
terest was felt in the appearance of the yoong Alicb 
DoTTOR, who played (for the first time here with or- 
chestra, — a day before the Symphony Concert) Men- 
delsohn's Serenade and AUeqro Giofoto, and pinyed 
it wonderfully well for one almost a child. Her hand 
hardly spans an octave, so that the opening chords 
were weakened by being struck somewhat. arpA/^o ; 
but with tliiii allowance she went through the difflcnlt 
piece with unflagging firmness and precimon,and with 
intelligent shading, so that it was enjoyable. The girl 
has talent and the air of being sincerely absorbed in 
her art. 

The twelfth concert, last Wednesday, brought the 
series to an untimely close, — for the reason, that the 
Music Hall is pre-occupied for about the whole of 
April to the exclusion of things mutioal I This last 
programme was admirable, and it was creditable to 
the very large audience, as well as to the performers, 
tliat the whole seemed so well appreciated. First 
came a repetition ofNorbert Burgmiiller's Overture 
"Dionysins/* which we enjoyed even more than before. 
Then Gade's C-minor Symphony, in answer to the 
tlemand created by the fine impression it made in the 
last Symphony Concert. It was keenly relished. And 
It was a happy accident, we thought, which sabstitn* 
ted fbr the Serenade by Beissiger, announced on the 
bills, the witching and quaint Allegretto from Men- 



delssohn's Scotch Symphony. It followed naturally 
afker Gade, sncgesting close affinity of subject with 
interesting contrast of artistic power. 

Mr. Hrrrt Suok showed the earnestness of his 
direction by choosing for his Violin Solo the Andan- 
te and Finale of Beethoven's Concerto. His render- 
ing lacked vitality, imaginative fire, a certain magne- 
tism (such as Joachim has) which would have re- 
deemed the otherwise literal and home-spun charac- 
ter of that Rondo theme, for instance; but it was 
skilfnl, conscientious and correct, «nd Mr. S. by this 
and former efforts places himsMf among our best vio- 
linists. 

Hatdn'b " Srasors." Mr. B. J. Lako deserves 
well of the republic for having given us, for the first 
time in Boston, a hearing of all four parts of Father 
Haydn's genial and delightful CantaU, Pastoral, or 
whatever it may be called. He had gathered togeth- 
er a crowd of heartily interested singers, some 250 
voioes,fresh and telling, and drilled them well ; a full 
orchestra for the rich and graphic instrumentation > 
and secured competent vocal artists for the three 
characters that individualise a large part of the pof. 
try, which follows mainly in the beaten track of 
Thomson. The performance last Saturday evening 
was extremely interesting; the Music Hall almost 
crowded, in spite of the Bast wind. 

The ''Seasons" was the last work of Haydn, com- 
posed about the year 1798, when he was nearly sev- 
enty years old, and certainly displays a marvellous 
degree of vigor and vivacity of fimcy. In some res- 
pects it is more interesting than the '' Creation," 
though many of its passages are only reproduced 
from that and sound, with all their eleganoo, but too 
familiar. As a whole, it plainly suffers from its am- 
biguity of character, being secular, pastoral, almost 
operatic in its real Inspiration, prompted by the im- 
pulse to paint the changing phases of Nature and the 
simple joys of country life, while at the same time 
striving to secure some of the dignity of Oratorio. 
It is in just these graver and would-be grander parts 
that it is weakest. The more elaborate contmpuntal 
choruses certainly do not compare with "The Heav- 
ens are tellin||;" and the other grander moments in 
the "Creation." But in the lighter and descriptive 
portions, which form nine-tenths of the work, we 
find it richer than the Oratorio. And what variety 
and contrast 1 

The Overture, portraying the passage from Winter 
to Spring, is a fine orchestral piece, answering its 
pnrposewell; though less quickening to the fancy 
than Mendelssohn's treatment of the same subject in 
the prelude to the "Walpnrgis Night," (for the hear- 
inflr of which also Boston is indebted to Mr. Lang). 
.The chorus : " Come, glhtle Sprinj;," is simply per- 
fect, the very breath and soul of Spring is in those 
fresh, delicious harmonies. (Was it not sung a very 
little too fast?) The homely bass air of Simon, 
describing the husbandman in the field, old as it 
sounds, recalls the character to the life ; all the more 
that its phrases are familiar, that the tune is almost 
the same that Rossini caught again from nature 
afterwards, at a quicker tempo, in his 2Sui, tittif and 
that the orchestra, so richly occupied (how friendlily 
the bassoon runs along by the side of the voice !), 
borrows a hacknied subject from the "Surprise" Sym- 
phony. The Trio and Chorus : "Be propitious," the 
Duet of Jane and Lucas : " Spring, her lovely 
charms unlblding," the chorus of girls and youths, 
hi short all of this Spring music is delicate and full 
of Spring ; and the closing chorus of thanksgiving Is 
impressive in spite of what we have said above. 

In the "Summer," the salient point is the Thunder 
Storm, so skilfully prepared with recitatives and 
lowering accompaniment, and worked up to a terrific 
cKmax with chorus and orchestra. The transition 
to the softer chorus after the passing of the storm : 
"Welcome, gentle sleep 1" seems too abrupt, and 



lacks the true sense of Beethoven. But the "Sum- 
mer" has many very fine traits. The bass air about 
the shepherd driving out 'his fiock,the glorious mount- 
ing of the Sun (trio and chorus) ; and especially the 
tenor Cavatina and recitative about the intense heat : 
"Distressful nature fainting sinks," are, taken with 
the instrumental figures, slngulariy graphic. 

In the "Autumn" we have the most stirring of 
hnndng choruses, followed by the still more rousing 
Wine chorus, with the imitation of the bagpipe and 
the fiddle : is there not wonderful vivacity and power 
here for an old man of seventy 1 But perhaps the 
original thiufr of all is the song and chorus of the 
"Spinning Wheel" in the "Winter" ; the "Wheel 
moves gaily," biit the mood is minor and the pensive 
mind broods on. The Instrumental picture of the ap- 
proach of Winter, and the tenor air describing the 
traveller perplexed and lost amid the snow, are quite 
as characteristic as the music of the other seasons. 

On the whole, the work was very fairly rendered 
for a first time, considering too that the fear of its 
great length must have made the conductor somewhat 
nervous. There was some uncertainty in the "Thun- 
der Storm^" which had been less rehearsed, but most 
of the choruses were made quite efibctive ; and the 
instrumentation, except now and then in thejdelicate 
fitting together of fragments with the recitative, came 
out satisfactorily. Some of the recitative dragged, 
and indeed thera was an uncomfortable amount of it 
for the singers, wisely curtailed as it was. ICiss 
HociTOR in all the music of "cheerful Jane" sang 
admirably ; we never have heard her bright, clear, 
musical soprano to more advantage ; the style refined, 

the declsmation good ; the only weak points being 
now and then in the nervous and unoertam beginning 
ofa piece of fragmentary recitative, particularly in 
the lower notes. The dialogue of her humorous story 
at the winter fireside was given with Rrsat spirit Mr. 
SxMPSOR, fipom New York, is certainly the best tenor 
(outside of the opera^ that we have heard here for 
some yean. His voice is truly musical .pure, Sjrmpa 
thetic, and his delivery we should call rafined hut mr- 
that one bad habit of false portamento, which sounds 
so lack-a-daisical, and grows so tedious in his recita- 
tive. Pray, let him reform that altogether, and he 
must be in great demand wheraver oratorios or other 
noble concert music needs a tenor. His voice, how- 
ever, is rather delicate than powerful, and was rather 
overahadowed in some of those beautiful Trios. Mr. 
BnDOLPBaRH sanfl: like an artist as he always does.— 
Mr. Lang should feel rewarded fbr this brave effort, 
and we trust the "Seasons" will oome round again. 

Ik Probprct. To-morrow (Easter) evening, the 
Hardrl ard Hatdr Socirty are to give ns the 
long promised "St. Paul" of Mendelssohn, which 
ought to be as well known here as "Elijah," and is 
sure to interest nearly if not quite as much. Mr. Zrr- 
RAHR has drilled his forces very carefully, the chorus 
sinfrers have steadily kindled to their work, the solos 
will be by Miss Houbtor, Miss Arrir Cart, Mr. 
Cabtlr and Mr. Rudolphbrr, the orchestra is 
large, Mr. Lang will preside at the Great Organ, and 
there is every omen or success. 

The sixth and laat Stmpbort Corcrrt will be 
on the 19th of April, when young Errbt Prraro, 
the gifted boy of eijcht years ago, will make his debut 
here, on his return from Germany, as a full-grown 
artist, playing the piano part in Hummel's Septet. 
Sdinbert's great Symphony in C, Bach's Toccata in 
F. arranged for orchesfra, and the Hebrides Overture 
will also be heard. Mr. Prraro will give a Cham- 
ber Concert at Chickering's, probably on the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

About the same time will come Mr. Davm'b sec- 
ond concert, when he too will play Hummel's Septet. 
Of hifi first concert, which was highly interesting, es- 
pecially that Schnman Quintet, we have vet to speak. 

Mr. William Soholtzr, with whom all good 
memories of orohestra and Quintette Club have been 
so long associated in this city, proposes for the first 
time to claim an evening for a concert of his own. It 
will probably be in the Melodeon, in the latter part of 
April, and will no doubt offer a rich treat. 

The Mrrbrlbbohr Qctirtrttr Clur are prepar- 
ing to give the lovers of classical music in Philadel- 
phw, Baltimore, Washington, ftc., a taste of their 
quality. More anon. 
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CivcmirATi. Tbo third Concert c/« Salon of 
Metin. KuHKiLand Hahw, (Feb. 1) oflTered Triofl 
(for piano, Tiolin and 'cello) by Keissiger, in D mi- 
nor, op. 25, and hj Mendelssohn, also in D minor, 
played by Knnkel, Hahn and Brand ; Beethoven'^ 
Sonata Pathetique, played by Konkel; No. I of 
Stephen Heller*! "Promenades d*un Soiitaire/' and 
Mendelssohn's Rondo Capricctoso, op. 14, — also 
played by Konkel ; and songs by Pruch and Marsch- 
ner, sang by Edward Herrmanson, baritone. 

St. Louis. At the fourth Philharmonic concert, 
nnder the direction of E. Sobolewski, Gade's Ost^ian- 
ic Cantata, "Comala," was siinfr. The other items 
of the proi^ramnie were : Snlo, Qnintet and Chorus 
from Wallace's "Amber Witch ;" the first part of 
Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony ; a Cavatina, 
*' Hope in Absence," by Wallace; Orerturo to Lfon 
Juan, 

Fifth Philharmonic Concert : Orertnres to ILa Gas- 
xa Ladra and Epmont ; Mendelosohn's Italian Sym- 
phony ; Choroiies : Nos. 1 and 3 from Haydn's "Last 
Seren Words," and "Summer Songs" by Sobolew- 
ski ; Violin solo, Bondo Rwtse, l)e Beriot ; and Soena 
from third act of TJAfricaine. 

NoBTHAKPTOV, Maba. On the 15ih nit, the 
Choral Union of this place, araisfed hy the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club and other artists from Boston — 
enough to make up a small orchestra (Ribas, oboe ; 
Goering, flute ; Ryan, clarinet ; Stein, bast ; Ha- 
mann aud Holm, horns, and Rltz, bassoon) — gave a 
concert at the Town Hall. Mr. T. W. Mcekins was 
director ; Miss K. E. Prince, pianist. The First 
Part consisted of Beethoven's Mast io C. The Sec- 
ond Part included Anber's OTerture to "Ze Lac de§ 
F6e$ ; Rossini's Quia est homo (Mrs. Meekins and MiM 
Shepard) ; Adagio and Rondo from Spohr's NonHUr, 
Pirate's Chorus from Balfis's "Eochantresa :" Scho- 
bert's "Elegy of Tears" (orchestra, with horn obliga- 
to by EEamann) ; Aria from Harold's Le Pt€ aux 
CUrcM (Mrs. Meekins) ; Doet from HuguenotB (or- 
chestra) ; and Jnftammabu from Rossini's Stabal 
Mater (Mrs. Meekiof and Chorus). — ^Not a bad be- 
ginning 1 

Photidbwcb. The Orphouf Club gkrt a concert 
at Roger Williams Hall, on the 9t i ntt., Mr. Wn . i.'. 
Greene directing. The Club sang : Becker's "Ruined 
Chapel;" "Wanderer's Night Song," by Lens; 
''Swell high the choral song," by Speyer; a Waltz, 
by Vogel ; and a chorus from Cinderdla. They had 
furthermore artists from Boston to enrich the pro- 
gramme. Miss Houston sang Guglielmi's Gratuu 
agimua, "Impatience," by Cnrschmann, and a song 
by Macfarren. Mr. B. J. Lang played a Rondo BriU 
lunt by Hummel, and a couple of pieces of his own. 
Wulf Fries played a Fantaisie on Scotch airs by 
Kummer; and the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, be- 
sides accompaniments, contributed Suppc's Overture 
to "The Poet and the Peasant," and the Andante 
and Scherzo from Mendelssohn's Quartet in £ fiat, 
op. 44. 

Washinotoit, D.C. The national capita], never 
l|efore blessed or bored with an Oratorio, has got the 
start of Boston this time in the bringing out of "St. 
Ptiul." To be sure, there was only a Steinway 
gr*nd piano (with a "Professor" presiding) to do 
duly as orchestra ; nevertheless a local critic, in a 
paper of the 8th inst., says : 

"The concert of the Philharmonic Society, given 
last night, marks an epoch in the musical history of 
this city. Though may abortive attempts have been 
made to establish a permanent musical society here, 
the Philharmonic is the first one that has succeeded 
in maintaining an existence, and lost night was, we 
believe, the firitt time that a full oratorio was ever 
performed in our midst. The one selected was Men- 
delssohn's *St. Paul,' and it was given to a full house 
and a very intelligent and critical audience. 

"The society had been rehearxing it for soveral 
months, and the manner in which they rendered the 



choruses (some of which are most impressive) was 
very crediuble to their industry and musical talent, 
eliciting, as it did, the intellitrent applni^e of the dis« 
criminating audience. The solo pans for male voicM 
were tsken by Mr. George Sini|>«on (tenor) and Mr. 
J. R. Thomas, (baiwo,) of Now York, who each ^avo 
the sublime passages entrusted to them with fine ef- 
fect. 

"The soprano solos (mostly recitative) of the fimt 
part were iriven by Mrs. Butts, with more than her 
nsufll feeling and skill. Miss Daniels did welt in tlio 
solos of the second psirt, and the same may be said of 
Mrs. Caulfleld. 

"Dr. Caulfield need his baton with energy and 
grace, and deserves great credit for the ?Of>d, diici- 
pline under which he seems to have brought his sing- 
ers," 

The Society, it seems, are invited to repeat "St 
Paul" in Baltimore ; then they go to work upon 
"Elijah." 

Mr. Grover's German troupe have been doing 
quite well in Washington, giving,among other things, 
Wittiam TeU, in which Herr Wilhelm Formes did 
not particularly please aa Tell. 

Baltimore. Carl Wolfsohn's second soiree oc- 
curred on the 1 4th. He plnyed Bcetlioveti's grent B- 
fist Trio (Mr, Jungnickel being the 'cellist) ; Songs 
without Words, by Mendelssohn ; Schumann's An 
dante with Variations for two pianos, with Mme, 
Weiler; and Reminiscences of /2o6r< le Diable, by 
Liszt. Miss Eichberg sang Schubert's "Gretchen at 
the spinning-wheel," and two songs by Mr. Wolf- 
sohn, called : "I wept while I was dreaming," and 
"The Water Lily." 

PniLADELPHXA. Last week the Gcrmnnia Or- 
chestra gave, at their public afternoon Rehearsal : 
Overture to Zampa ; Serenade, for violin and horn, 
by Reissiger ; Waltz, by Lanner ; Andante from the 
"Pastoral Symphony ;" Overture, "The Hebrides," 
Mendelssohn ; Weber's "Invfution to the Dance ;" 
and Indian March from VAfiioaine. — This week, be- 
ing (as the "local" suggests) Holy Week, the pro- 
gramme waa to be "of a dififorent character*' and in- 
clude, for once, a v^iote Symphony, and that the 
longest one known, and certainly one of the best, 
Schubert's in C. 

Of Mr. Wolfsohn's seventh Beethoven Mating 
(Biarch 90), the BvUoin says : 

The group of sonatas presented yesterday by Mr. 
WoltViohn IS nut, perhaps, as interesting a selection 
of that portion of the composer's works as were those 
upon the last programme, which included the **Pa 
thaitjue" nnd the sonata in A flnt op. 110, the latter 
a majestic work, undoubtedly greater in conception 
and design than the "Pathaiqiie" and of which there 
are numerous passages which the piano is inadequate 
to present justly. Mr. Wolfsohn's last programme 
also included the sonata in K fiat, op. 7, scarcely 
known here, vet a work thickly crowded with paM<ia- 
ges of marvellous liciAiiy, and which occasioned a 
regret that such an inspiration should have remained 
so long unknown, or ic may be, forgotten. 

The Sonata In F sharp mnjor, op. 78, performed 
by Mr. Wolfsohn, yesterday, iti not to our mind, a 
work that can add much to the fame of its compovr ; 
and were there not circnmstHUiial evidence of its Im- 
ing Beethoven's, wc should feel justified in hesitating 
to place it (!) among his Sonatas. It is, hy no moans, 
a grateful task to perform such music, but Mr. Wolf- 
sohn made the Sonata as interesting as may be, and 
hi^ manipulation of the very difficult Allegro aseai 
did not elicit the Hpplnuse that it deserved. The So- 
nnta op. 27, No. 2, m C sharp minor, known as the 
"Moonlight Sonata," is tolerably f.miiliar to the mu- 
sical public, although we fancy that to many, who 
knew it onlv through the inartistic performances of 
boanling-school misses, many beauties, hitherto con- 
cealed, were revealed hy Mr. Wolfsohn's careful and 
complete rendering of this divine composition. The 
other item of the programme, the Sonata in E major, 
op. 109, interesting as being dedicated to Bettina Von 
Amim, is in the master's latest style, having been 
composed in 1824. The most interesting movements 
are the Presttstimo and the Andante molto, the theme, 
with its six magnificent variations, at the end of 
which the ear is delighted with the recurrence of the 
theme. The subject of these variations is exquisite- 
ly beantifnl, and was reproduced by the pianist with 
a rare attention to the details of expression that add- 
ed greatly to its effect. 



Spetial Italites. 

DKSCRIITITIB LIST OF TUB 

PiiMlaho4 hr Oliver Dlcaea St €•• 



Vooal. with Piano Aoeompanlment. 

Gentle dove ! Song. Ch. Gounod. SO 

Ou« of tb« T«ry iwertwtt ofracfiitly pablblied anDgs. 
It h tli« Invitation of r leentla lady to« white dova fo 
"anp with me," and **rip paarla of d«iw from cap of 
amhar.'* Muafcs vary' pretty, and all aaay. 
Swift o'er the glassy tides. (Bon h ridirolo.) 

A. Rnndefignr, 50 
Ooa of tha boat IUIUd aonga of tha yaar, with Ital- 
laii and XaKllab words. Tha malody la amooth and 
flowlDS« and not too dilllcalt Ibr eomoion alDgvrs Tha 
KoKllah woni*eoaiiUat^ nn evrnInK gondola afiOg, w»dl 
aultcd to a aall on tha Day of Vanlea. For Soprano. 
Cheer up, Sam ! or Sarah Bell. Song. 

C\,C. WUfU.90 
It wtf quite kind In tha poot toadinlnlatarconaola- 
tlon ro Sam (-bo) In this malodloua maonar, Oood 
melody and Una chorni. 
He cares for us all below. Song. IF. Kiftredye, 80 
Very almpla, aud qolto prattj. Commanaaa Io 
ehantlng «tyla. 
Keep thy tongue from evil. Q't. L, IL Southard, 40 

Another of tlie well-known and azeallant aerlea. 
Sooner or later. Duet. Le»ta Vese, 80 

Eay and pretty. 

Father's come to bless ns. Song and choms. 

J. W, Turner, 80 
Fairy's song in Dense des F^es. C A. White, 80 

Rnay and melodlnnt, and by good eonpoaara. 
Sing birdie, sing. For Guitar. S. Winner. SO 

O ye tears. " " " " 30 

Instrumental. 

The Gaxelle Polka. /.. P. Genrille. Four hands. 50 
A briUlaiit eom position, of eaiiy madlam dlfBealty. 
Oood for pmetlea and Ibr exhibitions. Ammgad by 
O. W. Hewitt. 
The Long, T^ng Weary Day. A, Bnumhach. 40 
No. 28 of tha **Crown Jawala" and la anllbrm irtth 
many of tha othan In azoellant. taatoAil arraagemant. 
Kursk's celebrated Funeral March. Arr. by 

J. W, Kennedjf, 80 
Quite dimple and aaay, bntof maaalve harmony, and 
among the beat of Its cI^m* 

Sans Souci. Galop do Bravonre. Four hands. 

J. Aaeher. 75 
Vary brilliant. Not din«vlt. and a good ahow pieea. 
La Norvegienne. Caprice for Piano. E, Kftterer. 60 
An oriainal kind of melody, probably of Norwt^glaa 
origin, well arranged and axtondad, so as to (tacm a 
piece ileeldadly Intereatlng. 

La plaitite dos Sylphs. Nocturne. S. Smith. 60 

Chant des Oi^cnux. (Morceau de genr6.<>\ Smith, 75 
ChsirHeterb<tie of the eompo»ar, who ba«, m fkr, not 

oompoMil anything noticed In these reporta, whioh 

waa not good. 

With a dash. For Comet and Piano. C. Kappitx, 75 
A aploudid aolo. with aoeompaalmant. It haa oiada 
quite a aenaatlon in Boaton. 
Arab s^tiig. For piano. B. Richards, 50 

Das Bilchloin. (Rivulet). For piano. Facargn. 35 

Taro elegant plaeaa, of medium difllonlty. 
Oingress grand march. For guitar. W^L TTayden, 90 
Cnmline schottisch. J. IT, Seipp, 40 

Fannie schottisch. C. R, Dodwortk, 35 

Emcline galop. J, R, Hamilton, Jr, 40 

Homewood galop. Polka mazurka. Wamelick, 35 
Oood and uwOil pieces, but eannot, for want of 
spooa, ba notiood separately. 



MasiosT Haa— Maslelssantby mall, tha axpaaaa baiag 
two eente for OTary four ouneaa, or fhustlon thereof. Persona 
at a dlatanea will And tha eonvayanea a aaving of Uma aad 
ezpeoaa In obtelnlng supplies. Books eaa afse ba saat at 
double thasa rates. 
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Abcrt, J. J. Hu Ope™ "Ailorgm". . .a:8, 333, *02 
A Dotidmlam : the time-length ormDsical «arki.35I 
A Mondnj Eiretiing in St. JBni»'i 11*11, Loodon ; 

Joachim ; ■ - .WS 

An of Muiic>l Criticiitn made cut. batunlat 

PrrM *M 

A Sentimenwl KiDg. P*tW. OuBnia 26* 

Aitorga, Ennnnel, ind hii Siabnt MaUr, bjr Ridit, 

313 ; the subjecl of M Opera 278, S33 

An*lri«o Nohiliij and Mniic, Tho 217 

Oich, J. S. His Fugaei, T, 14; Magnificat, la ; 
Toccala in F, ■mn<:«d for Orcheatn, Hi; B.'i 
Worka |bv HilgenfeMlJ, 3BS, 39G, 403 ; hii Cha- 
coniK for Violin, 167, 414 ; Aria •'Erburmi dick" 
fromhij PasiionMiiiic 414 

Bach "pare and simple," or with modem Aerartn- 

panimenli : hia Prclodea as treated bv Moachelea, 

S49, ^7 

Ballad Writing, The Art of. Land. acAMra. .IIS 

BeeihoTen'i Lelien : Kochel'a collection (Lead. 
Miu. Worid), 99 ; Nohl'i colleciiun, reviewed by 
F. man, 137. 146, (.Vu.. World) 170, i44, {Nor 
(ion) 281, (A. W. T.) 298 

Bceihoien: The Editioiu of hia worki (hjO.Jihn), 
3, 9, 18, 26, 3.^, SO 1 as a writer of VarUtkiDi, i, 
i4, 3B3 ; hii Sonata, 'op. S3, 14 ; do. in A. op. 
101, 15; do.op. T, in E flat, 134; "Moonligtt 
Sonata," b; A. Kielblari, ISS, 194 ; "Sonata Paa- 
tOi«Ie,"do., 241, 290; 7(h Sjmphony, 46; 4tb 
Sjmphonj, 171 ; 9th da. 398; Piularal Sjoipho- 
RT, 36}; Gib SfrnpliDnj, 407; 8lh do. 414; 
"Bnini or Alhen),'' 187, 207, 407 ; Variation* 
with Fnsne. op. 3i, 383 ; Piano Concerto in G, 
206, in B flat, 398; Violin Concerto, 414 1 Scena : 
"Ah! Ferfido/' *0b ; hit rclntioni to Weber, 20; 
Hbt catalogae of, by A. W. Thaver, 49 ; Spohr'i 
accoantofhim, 233; Spobr tB.,bj Scliiiidia;a34; 
ponraic of, bv Krlebober (A, W. 1], 379 ; Life 
of, b; A. W. Thajsr, 288, 312, 359, 393, 407, 409 

"BBf^'-gine the Qneetion : a Scotch D.D. ti. Or- 
gaoe 295 

BeoneEt, Wm. Sisrndale ; hii S^mphonf In wi- 

_i. Hector: Latter to Li«it, I ; AUnon..,IU 

Blind Tom 316, 338 

Bonn, Music in, daring the Latt Century (A. IT. 

That/er) 409 

Boalli, JnniDs Bratni. N. Y. THiuu 322 

Boilon Mnsic Hall AModuiion, Annual MMtinE.S63 
Botton : the maiical /ear (endin); Jnlj, 186S), 63, 

69; Ditto (1866), 254, 262, 369 ; MMic of the 

coming uia»>n 3)0 

Brah mi, Johannes ; WkIiui br 34S 

Brass Band Qaeilion. The. f E. H.) 387, 303 

Btui InslrasHHiu, Marx 114 

Bmch,Max: hit Frilijof-Sag, 189,197,389 

BQlow, Hani Ton: at Mnnidi 23S 

BargmQller, Korbert : Orertore to Diom/tim, 207 ; 

Concetto in F sharp mitiar 331,374 

Central Park, in New York 64 

Chenibini : hii iltdea, 61, 91 ; OTertnra to AnacTfOB, 
191,358; U>Der Wauertragtr, 207, 398; to Le* 
AboKeraga, 391 ; hii Symphony, 197 ; C. and 

his "Wauertragtr" 324 

Chopin : hit Barcarole, op. 60 : Folonaiiei and 

Noctnmai 94 

Gocinnati Harmonic Society, 280 ; New Music Hail 

in C 897, 404 

Clapiison, M. Death of, in Paris 223 

Cohen, Jalaa ; his comic opera "Joit Maria". . .993 

BotUn Tbaain "8«t»i CoBem'-' ,'.'.'.'.'.',','.'.'.', '.ili, 119 

(-«.|It«-( HiUn^ ,,4H 
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Dr, 9, P. Tackllmn ggg 

ltiii»P«nbo, 133, 231,238, 247.3S1: hi>"gchDlMnMtt- 

6, »a,»M. <1*. lis 

1, 110. ifii, iw. ses 

iMTFHtlnl. 7,23. 
80. 38. V,. M 
HiDdiliBdHiTlBSaeMj: "HriBnof PniiH,"39, 247; 
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Hr. J. L. nMioD. CmapUmBntarj SM 
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Mr. KadolBbMo 121 
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407.416 
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8niDcfl*ld. Hail............................. 6| 

WMhlnctoa, D.O 406 

WbtdlDf , WHt V( 406 

Coila, H. ; his "Naaman" at Cincinnati 349 
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Dannrenther, Edward, (See Concern): 

"Dsr Freyachflta," Anecdote of 178 

Draadan; ■ loiuical *«uvu there ; tlie "TankUnaller- 
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362, 370, 378, 387 
Senatori in Council on the Art* ; Speechei of Mr. 

Stiainar, &c 292,299 
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Fiann, Itobert : 21 of his Songi, with Englbh words, 
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French Theatre in Boston 151 
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Goldbcck, Robert 352 
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Handel tt Haydn Sodety : Annoal meetings, 58, K8, 

3SI, 255 

Handel : his "Israel in E^jpt." J. S. D, 33. 41 ; 47. 

73; Judas Maccabsus," U2 ; "Acis and Galatea," 

318 : "Alexander'a Feast," 373 ; "Jephilia," 407 ; 

his Organ accompaniment, 210,338 ; his liaiBC in 

Halla 881 

Ilarrard Mnsical Asso«aiion. (See CoNCKara). 
Uarrnrd Unireirily : "Commemoration Day" and 
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Mr. Puine'* concerts, 355, 270; Commencement 
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Hnydn: his "Creation," 45; "Seasons," 204, 2IS; 
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Henseii : Ins Conceno in F minor, 255, 38G ; Trio 

in A minor 367 

Heroirt: his Zii«;« 37S 

HcrrEngel Abroad. Lood.Mta. Il'or/J 91 

Hiller, Ferdinand, 57, 345; hit Untorio "Saar'382 
Hallah, John : his Lectures on Musiciit History. 401 

HnrabugiboBi Artists 372 

Hummel: his Piano Concerto in A minor 406 

Italian Language. F. D 195, 303 

Joacfaim, Joseph : in Faris, 31 ; in London, 385, 41 1 
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Kahlenbenc, The, and Moitrt 340 

Kiitow, Mile. Helene de 8 

Kibbler's "Classical High School for I'ianisis" . . .94 

Leipiif; : the Music ofa Season in. S3 ; Beaton atn- 
dents ihei«, .\3, 221 ; masical lifu in. 131 ; a visit 
to, described by "Agindce," 143; historical con- 
rerls there, 22(1 ; Gewanillians conceru, 237 ; 
••L'Afriaim^' Ihoifl 238 

Levy, .f., the comet player 136 

Lincoln, Abraham : after bis nsiasi in alion, 23; por- 
trait of, by Ames 33 

Lisit, Frans : The last of him ; becomes an Abbi?, 
44, 54 : iheAhbJ in HanKary. 114; his Oratorio, 
"St.Eliiabcth,"ll6,3.M; his "Grancr Mass" at 
Paris, 221 ; the Abb£ L. and liia "Legends" 
{Bmditk) 353 

London: "Monday Popular Concerts," 265 ; Royal 
Academy of Music, 403 ; Opera Swson summed 
Bp 309 

Lonnl, Mme. Virginia Whiiiog : her death 8 

M. Bach's Dream. Xalitm 374 

Madrigal, Zellner's remarks on the 20 

Maretiek, Max : his letters to tho Herald. .. .88, 93 
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The ATutrian Nobility and Music* 

In the old musical history of Austria the Pri- 
ra/ca/>e//«n, or' private bands, of rich noblemen, 
constitute a most important element, the value 
of whi<'b has not yet been properly appreciated. 
Thou<!h the musical doinj^s of the aristocracy ex- 
cluded, by their very nature, the idea of publici- 
ty, they still directly affected musical matters 
generally, because, to a certain extent, they sup- 
plied the want of the system of concert-giving, a 
system which did not then exist, and strongly in- 
fluenced the course of its subsequent develop- 
ment. The most wealthy and most prominent 
members of the Austrian nobility, the Schwarzen- 
bergs, the Liechtensteins, the Thuns, the Jjobko- 
witzes, the Kinskys, the Grassalkowitzes, the Es- 
terhazys, &c., formerly had **private chapels," 
that is to Bay : musicians whose services were ex- 
clusively theirs, and who were oflicials or ofScers 
of their households. Spending the winter in Vi- 
enna, and the summer on their estates, these no- 
bles were followed, in both cases, by their private 
bands. To possess an especially good private 
band was an ol»j«>ct, and certainly not the worst 
one, of aristocratic ambition. Whoever could 
boast of such a band was fond of having it play in 
Vienna, for the amusement of his high-bom 
guests. These private performances were enjoy- 
ed by only a privileged few, but tho/fame of 
them sometimes forced its way far and wide. One 
of the most celebrated private bands was that of 
Field Marshall Prince Joseph Friederich of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen (born, 1702; died, 1787). 
This passionate admirer of music, a favorite of 
Maria Theresa, gave concerts, or ^'academies," as 
they were called, every week, to the leading 
members of the nobility in his palace, now that of 
Prince Auer8perg,on the Josephstiidtor Glacis, Vi- 
enna. Bonno,the Court CapeUmeisler^waa engag- 
ed at an annual salary to conduct these grand con- 
certs, which took place every Friday evening dur-* 
ing the winter. AVhcn Gluck returned from Italy 
in i 751,his services, also,were secured. The even- 
ing previous to the concert, there was always a 
rehearsal, when the band was strengthened by a 
number of the best orchestral players in Vienna, 
for there was then no theatre open on Friday. 
At the head of the band was Dittersdorf (then 
simply plebeian Ditters) as first fiddler. If any 
celebrated virtuoso visited Vienna, Bonno had 
first to arrange the terms of remuneration, and 
then invite him to play. When the Prince quit- 
ted Vienna in 1759, the Imperial Court Theatre 
engaged Dittersdorf together with the best mem- 
bers of the band. The excellence of Prince Es- 
terhazy's band at Eisenstadt, and its importance 
in musical history, are well-known ; in winter, it 
followed the Prince to Vienna. It was for this 
band that Ilaydn wrote most of his instrumental 
works, nay, even operas, after having composed, 
when in the service of the Bohemian Count Mor- 
zin, and consequently for another private band, 
his first Symphony. Private bands like those of 
Hildburghauscn, Esterhazy, Lobkowitz, and 
Schwarzcnberg, were regarded as integral parts 
of musical life in Vienna; the city was proud of 
them, though deriving little or no advantage 
from them. We may consider the last part of 
this musical chain to have been the **Rasumowski 
Quartet," that obtained such celebrity for Beet- 
hoven and through Beethoven. It is the final 
link, smaller it is trae, but hardly less valuable 
than the others-f 

* Prom ill* Berlin ScMo. 

t A iMt, » latwt, echo of this itata of thioKi wu tbeadml- 
nble ■trlnged qiwrtoi of Prineo CnrtorTikl, whieh— with 
MayiMlw M lint violin— though oartalniy not **in hi« wr- 
vlce,'^ regnluiy ■wemblod oneo t week fbr many yean, at the 
raaldenee of the grey-hairad Prince, and perfbnned befon him 
and anoh of his aoqaaintanoe as wen nally fond of mnale. 



The palmy days of these bands maintained by 
noblemen spread around the middle of the last cen- 
tury ; towards its termination they gradually set. 
The Miutical Register (Jahrbuch der Tonkunst), 
for the year 1 705, informs us that, in Vienna, 
"there scarcely exists any longer a private band, 
except that of Prince Schwarzenberg." Prince 
Grassalkowitzhad reduced his orchestra to a mere 
reed-band, and Baron Braun maintained another 
to play when he was at table. At the same pe- 
riod (1795) in Prague, too, all private bands had 
ceased to exist, except the reed-band in the« pay 
of Count Pa<:hta. Yet there is not the slightest 
doubt that private bandtf had been more numer- 
ous in Bohemia than anywhere else, because the 
national talent for music, and the power, found 
even in the lowest classes of soi'iety, of playing 
some instrument or other, supported so efficient- 
ly the practice of having such bands. Bohemian 
gentlemen had no need of engasring musicians at 
a high rate, merely for mbsic : they only required 
a knowledge of music from their agents and ser- 
vants. The BUchsenspanner, or attendant whos^ 
place it was to load his lord's rifle, in noble fam- 
ilies, was not allowed to don the livery until he 
was a proficient on the French horn.* Gyrowetz 
relates, in his Autobiography, how, .when he was 
with Count Fiinfkirchen at Chlumetz, he began 
composing Symphonies and Serenades "because, 
at that period, all the servants^ afl the upper offi- 
ciah, and even the chaplains toere obliged to he mu- 
tical," Such private bands drew forth hidden 
talent from obscurity, while the execution of ta- 
ble-music and serenades, as well as the giving of 
concerts, soon directed attention to the best per- 
formers. 

The part plaved by Bohemia, at the time no- 
blemen had private bands, was a highly impor- 
tant one. At the most flourishing period of the 
Italian orchestra and opera in Dresden, a num- 
ber of Bohemian artists were attracted thither. 
A great many did not even wait to be summon- 
ed, for, as they were often treated and paid by 
their masters as if they had been mere servants, 
the most skilful among them made their escape 
at the most favorable opportunity, and, with 
their instrument under their arm, went out into 
the wide world. An educational principle at- 
tended by far-spreading results was involved in 
this practice of keeping private bands. »Everv- 
body who supported one desired, of course, to ob- 
tain as many new and elTective compositions as 
possible for it to play. These compositions had 
either to be furnished by the musician who was 
"engaged** as composer, or they were ordered of 
some composer of repute. The result was to give 
a great impetus to musical productiveness. Con- 
tinuous consumption and constantly fresh demand 
occasioned constantly fresh production. Such 
men as Haydn, Gvrowetz, and Dittersdorf, nev- 
er felt the want of artistic impulse ; they had no 
necessity to look about for an orchestra, a pub- 
lic, or a publisher. Being able to command, at 
any moment, the services of instrumentalists and 
vocalists, who knew them intimately, they learn- 
ed the technical part of their art as though in 
mere play ; they learned how to com|X)se practi- 
cally, and effect a great deal with small irteans. 
But this state of things was, on the other hand, 
attendoid by many disadvantages. In the first 
place, there was the fact of composers having to 
write rapidly and of>en. They were called upon 
to meet an enormous want, to be satisfied rather 
by agreeable change and amusing occupation 
than by depth and grandeur of composition. As 

* It was a Bohemian nobleman, Gonnt 8pork, who, at the 
eonuneneemeni of the laat century, flnt brought Prench-hom 
ptaty en to Bohemia. It waa from them that the Bohemlana 
learned to phty this instrument, on which they an frequently 
inehproflelants. 



a rule, the composers did not follow their oi^n in- 
spiration, but the commands of their own "mas- 
ter," or the orders of a stranger. As they did 
not write for a large and independent public, 
but aUvavs for small circles alone, thev were 
able to take things easily, and repeat themselves 
with impunity. A nobleman wrote and onlered 
at one and the same time six symphonies, twelve 
trios, twelve quartets, &c. Productivity on this 
extensive scale prevented profundity in the sep- 
arate works, and is the cause of numberless in- 
strumental compositions by Haydn and Mozart — 
to say nothing of those by Dittersdorf and Gyro- 
wetz — being rapidly and irrevocably washed 
away by the stream of time. Beethoven, who 
served no master, and had not to supply a private 
band, was the first composer who did not, like 
his predecessors, send forth such vast quantities 
of music. The relative positions, too, or the com- 
poser or chamber-musician, and his high-bom 
lord, involved, according to our notions, some- 
thing inappropriate and sometimes degrading. 
The "patriarchal" element has always two sides : 
the pleasing one of kind and fatherly care, and 
the unbecoming one of arrogant guardianship. 
Without a doubt, in the subordinate relations of 
artists to their masters and patrons there were 
many elements of geniality, just as a patriarchal 
charm was not altogether wanting to the govern- 
ment of Friedrich the Great, or to that of Duko 
Charles of Wurtemberg. 

Artistic, and more especially musical, matters 
were, during the eighteenth century, and in the 
commencement of the nineteenth, closely inter- 
woven with the forms of political and social life ; 
for our part, we cannot desire the return of eith- 
er. The princely lord was accustomed to act as 
guardian not merely of art but also of the artist 
himself. Mozart was obliged to obtain permis- 
sion from his Archbishop to play at a public or 
private concert, and often (;omplained bitterly of 
Its being capriciously denied him, though the re- 
fusal sensibly afTected both his professional repu- 
tation and his income. On the other hand, be 
was *|commanded" by the Archbishop to go and 
play in noblemen's houses, to-day in one, tomor- 
row in the other. Nay, sometimes, noblemen, 
though not po^essing sovereign power, assumed, 
without the slightest scruple, a perfectly indepen- 
dent right of punishing their chamber virtuosos. 
Thus, not only did Prince Hildburghauscn cause 
the fugitive Dittersdorf to be apprehended in 
Prague and brought back to Vienna, but, on his 
own authority, subjected him there to arrest for a 
fortnight, with nothing but bread and water every 
fourth day. Servile dependence upon a haughty 
masnate generates but too easily undignified hu- 
mility. When Dittersdorf was appointed Capell- 
meister and chamber-composer to the Bishop of 
Grosswardein, his first request was that the latter 
would call him "Du."* He had not been accus- 
tomed to anything else from his previous masters. 
We all know how much Mozart was expected to 
bear, and actually did bear, before he finally 
succeeded in breaking out of the '^patriarchal" 
cage. But even at a much more recent date do 
we behold artists voluntarily wearing their mas- 
ters' livery before the general public. Nothing 
would have induced them, when travelling about 
as virtuosos, to omit on their posters: '^Chamber 
Musician of Count So and So," or "In the Ser- 
vice of his Grace the Archbishop of Dash." They 
believed that this aristocratic collar raised them 
far above ' their colleagues who roved about as 
they chose. Even after the first twenty years of 

• ((]>a I* t*Thon.*> The iaeond penon alngnlar in German 
ia indlcaufe of gnat raapact. anoh aa that entertained by roan 
for the Deity ; of great intlmaoy ; or of immeaaurable auperi- 
orlty. It ia naed. In the laal aense, by masten In Addnaaing 
their aarvants.—Bn. II. W. * 
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the present century, Schuppanzi<sh, Linke, anfl 
Weiss always described tliemsclves as "In the 
Service of his Excellency Count von Rasumow- 
ski ;" Moschelcs pave concerts as "Chamber Vir- 
tuoso to Prince Esterhazy/' and Tomaschcck, the 
composer, of Prague, after he bad not been in 
any one's service for many, many years, ever at- 
taclied 80 ^rcat a value to the title, "Composer 
to Count Bouquoi," that he appended it to his 
name on every sheet of music. 

The custom followed by preat people in the 
last century ot having celebrated composers or 
virtuosos in their service, contributed more than 
aught else to render an artist's position a very 
humiliatinji; one for a considerable time after- 
wards. Even Spohr was required, in 1805, to 
perform at the Court of Stutt^rt while the j;rand 
personages there were phiying cards. We may 
assert that it was Beethoven who first broke 
through this ban of submission, and restored the 
musician his full, free dignity as a man. Thongh 
attached by many a bond to .the highest aristoc- 
racy, though friendly with and indebted to them, 
Beethoven preserved the proud consciousness of 
being an artist, behaving himself as their enual, 
and allowing himself to be as little led by toem 
in his actions as in his musical ideas. We per- 
ceive, from many instances, how caprice, how the 
dishonestly patriarchal element in this musical 
ancien regime was manifested in the thoushtless- 
ness and lax morality with which high born mu- 
sical amateurs distributed the most different offi- 
ces and places, merely to turn to account the 
musical talent of the persons appointed. The 
Prince Bishop of Breslau, for whom Dittersdorf 
had become indispensable as a composer and vio- 
linist, but who did not want to pay much in this 
capacity, first gave him the place of a forest-rang- 
er, and then that of a Amtshauptmann and lie- 
ffieruntfsraih,^ in Freiwaldau, where he had to de- 
cide "Po/i7ica, Publicoj el Judicialia.*' Ditters- 
dorf, however, always resided with his master at 
Johannisberg, and a "substitute" performed his 
official duties in Freiwaldau. Morever, as the 
office was one that had always been given to 
members of noble families, the Prince Bishop 
procured a patent of nobility for his melo<lious 
High Constable. When Gyrowetz was tired of 
leading the life of a musical vagrant, they could 
not give him for the moment a plane as Capell- 
meister at Vienna. They made him, therefore, 
Concipist to the Imperial Court, and attached 
him to the main army. In this capacity he some- 
times performed the most important duties as 
conrier. Havirg been sent rrom headquarters 
with despatches to Vienna, he received an oflfer 
from Baron Braun of the place of Capellmeister 
at the Imperial Court Theatre, and naturally at 
once accepted it. Of C. M. Weber's labors as 
secretary to the Duke of Wurtemberg, his Biog- 
raphy, written bv liis son, relates some strange 
things. We believe that if Mozart had, in the 
year 1781, made his being created a member of 
the Consistory of Salzburg the condition of his 
returning to the Archiepiscopal Court, his desire 
would have been gratified. 

But these princely patrons were even more 
fond of exercising an arrogant privilege over the 
works than over the person of the chamber mu- 
sician. Everybody who ordered compositions lor 
his own band, and paid for them with his own 
money, wanted, as a rule, to keep them for him- 
self exclusively. Music which, as free as the ele- 
ments, should delight all mankind, became the 
frivate property of certain counts and princes, 
t required especial magnanimity or indifference 
on the part of the aristocratic customer, or a 
lucky chance, for the compositions he had pur- 
chased to become known to the world at large. 
The history of music has rendered us acquainted 
with numerous remarkable cases of this descrip- 
tion. Thus, one of the greatest admirers of Gass- 
mann's music was Count Dietrichstein. He al- 
ways paid the composer a hundred ducats for six 
Symplionies or Quartets, but then he insisted up- 
on their being exclusively his. Gassmann car- 
fled oat the agreement to strictly, that h<e would 

t It in dlfflOQlt to find Baalish eqnlvalrats fbr th«w oflloM ; 
baft they waur b« ADproxlaatirAly tnuiiiUtcd **IIIfh Con«Ubl« 
pt% Dtotrlot" sad t QowwnoMkt CoonMUor. »— Ed. M. W. 



not even give these compositions to the Emperor, 
Joseph II.. though the latte.r repeatedly expressed 
a desire to hear them. After Gassmann's death, 
the Emperor wanted Dietrichstein to have them 
engraved, but Dietrichstein would do nothing of 
the kind. A great number of compositions by 
Haydn, Mozart, and others, were never printed 
and never known, because they were kept as 
private property by those who ordered them. 
Nay, examples of this system, which strikes us, 
now-a-days, as so strange, are to be found at a 
very recent perio<l. Thus, during his stay at 
Vienna, in the years 1812, 1813, Spohr was pain- 
fully dependent upon a rich manufacturer of the 
name of Trost. This vain musical amateur paid 
a considerable sum on condition that all Spohr 
wrote should be his for three years. During that 

I>eriod none of the compositions were to be pub- 
ished or played anywhere without the express 
permission, and in the presence, of Trost. 

From the art-loving aristocracy, the cultiva- 
tion of music passed into the hands of dilettanti 
of the middle classes. The one period merged 
without exciting remark into the other. But, 
when dismissing their private bands, the Austrian 
nobility by no means ceased to cultivate music 
altogether, or patronize it in a most liberal man- 
ner. On the contrary, towards the end of the 
last and the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, they are found forming the uppermost and 
most brilliant stratum of musical dilettantism 
in Vienna. Thev no longer supported bands of 
their own, but they played themselves. Not 
without satisfaction and patriotic pride may an 
Austrian look back to that perioa, when there 
was the greatest love of music in the highest cir- 
cles, and when nobility of birth was so fond of 
allying itself to nobility of education and talent 
Whenever anything was to be done for the ad- 
vancement of music, the Viennese aristocracy 
were always to be found at the head of the move- 
ment They did not, it is true, follow the exam- 
ple set by the nobles of Prague, in 1808, and 
found a Conservatory, but they can boast of doing 
other deeds which weigh down the establishment 
of such an institution. Everyone knows what 
are the monuments the Austrian nobility set up 
for themselves in the history of music ; the one 
was their purchasing and being the first to pro- 
duce Haydn's Creation and Seasons ; the second 
was their assuring BeethcSven an independent 
existence, free from pecuniary care, by settling 
on him an annuity of 4000 florins, without calling 
on him for aught in return. 

We learn from Mozart's Letters what a promi- 
nent part was played in musical matters at Vien- 
na by the nobility there subsequent to 1 780, as 
well as the interest invariably evinced by that 
amiable lady, the Countess Thun, by Count Hatz- 
feld, Prinze Lichnowsky (afferwards the friend 
and patron of Beethoven^ and others, in Mozart 
personally and in his productions. Mozart did 
not give many public concerts, but the number 
of things he produced at the concerts of the high 
aristocracy was extremely large. Even in the 
winter of 1 782, he was engaged at all the con- 
certs of Prince Galitzyn. Th^next winter, also 
he played regularly there, as well as at Count 
Esterhazy's and Count Zichy's. In a letter 
written in 1784, he informs his father that, from 
the 26th February to the 8rd April, he had to 
play five times at Galitzyn's and nine times at 
Esterhazy's. His performance at these aristo- 
cratic circles constituted the principal source of 
his income. From 1780 to 1803, the nobles elec- 
ted as their chief in musical matters, so to speak, 
Baron Gottfried van Swieten, a tall, serious, 
solemn man, who enjoyed almost the reputation 
of a high priest of music in Vienna. The musi- 
cal performances given at his house on Sunday 
mornings, and in which Mozart took part, were 
not intended for a regular audience. The sole 
object of the master of the house and of those 
engaged in them was to become acquainted with 
classical compositions, especially those of Handel 
and Bach, wnich could not be then publicly heard 
in Vienna. Of far more general influence, on 
the other hand, were the grand performances of 
HandePs oratorios, for which Van Swieten en- 
gaged a considerable number of vocalista and 



instrumentalists. Many musical amateurs belong- 
ing to the principal nobility declared, at Swiet- 
en's suggestion, their readiness to bear their 
share of the expense ; they were Princes Ix>b- 
kowitz, Scthwai'zenborg, Dietrichstein, Counts 
Apponyi, Batthyani, and Franz Esterhazy, that 
is to say, partly the same circle of musical noble- 
men wlioro we see combining, ten years later, to 
get up a performance of Haydn's Secutons. The 
concerts took place generally in the Hall of the 
Imperial Library, Van Swieten being at the head 
of them ; sometimes however they were given in 
Prince Schwarzenberg's palace in theMehlmarkt. 
The admission was free, but none except specially 
invited guests were present. The renearsals 
were held at Swieten's, and Swieten displayed 
very great assiduity in making the various pre- 
liminary arrangements. The performers belonged 
mostly to the Emperor's Private Band and the 
orchestra of the Opera. At first, Joseph Starzer 
was the director, and, after his death, Mozart. 
Young Weigl accompanied at the piana For 
the performances of 1788-1790, Mozart made his 
well-known arrangements — for a long time the 
only ones used— of Handel's Messiah, as well as 
of his cantatas, Aeis and Galathea, and Alexah-^ 
der*s Feasts and the Ode on St Cecilia's Day. 
Connected with these entertainments in the Im- 
perial Library were separate grand performances 
in the Schwarzenberg Palace, such as the cele- 
brated first performances of 771* Creation (1799), 
and of The Seasons (1801). Admittance was 
obtained only by special invitation to these per- 
formances also. They were not given periodically 
but, as a rule, there were some every year. They 
were established by a society of leading noble- 
men. Van Swieten being their *'perpetual secre- 
tary." Another offshoot were tne ^*Concerts of 
noble Amateurs" or ^* Gentlemen's Concerts ** 
Q*Adelige Ltebhaber-Concerte" or** CavaUer^Con- 
certe*^ as they were called. They were estab- 
lished in 1806 under the patronage of Prince 
Trautmansdorf, and brought to a close by the 
memorable performance of The Creation in the 
Hall of the University, on the 27th March, 1808, 
when Haydn appeared for the last time in public. 
With this ended anv active part taken by the 
leading members ot the Austrian nobility in 
grand musical performances. With rare excep- 
tions, they withdrew their patronage from the 
larger forms of orchestral ana choral compositions 
and directed it exclusively to pleasing chamber 
music. We all know with what inffuence and 
benefit their cultivation of music in this form also 
was attended for Beethoven. It was in the houses 
of Lichnowsky and Rasumowsky, of Counts Fries 
and Brunswick that the majority of his Quartets, 
Trios, and Sonatas met with the most enthusias- 
tic reception when first performed. 

A most lively picture, painted from life, of 
musical affairs in the aristocrat ie circles of Vienna 
is to be found in the Confidential Letters of Herr 
J. T. Reichardt, Prussian Capellmeister, who 
resided at Vienna in 1808 and 1809. It was at 
this period that the dying flame of aristocratic 
musical patronage blazed forth in one last bril- 
liant effort Reichardt went from one aristocratic 
concert to another. But concerts were not the 
only entertainments. At Prince Lobkowitz's, 
Italian operas were performed most satisfactorily 
by amateurs. Reichardt, whose opera Brada- 
mante was entirely rehearsed there, calls the 
Prince's mansion "the true residence and academy 
of music." Beethoven's Eroica was first execu- 
ted there, the Prince having purchased the score 
from the composer. "There," says Reichardt, 
"rehearsals may he held at any hour in the very 
best places for such a purpose, and very frequent- 
ly several rehearsals are going on in different 
rooms at the same time" — a convincing proof 
that the Prince did not care about mere pomp 
and show. Finally, can we have a more pleasing 
picture of the manners of the time than that 
presented by Prince Lichnowsky at the rehear- 
sal of Christus am Oelbergt "It was a frightful 
rehearsal," Ries tells us. "It began at eight 
o'clock in the morning fin the Theater an der 
Wien) ; at half-past two, every one was worn out, 
and more or less dissatisfied. Thereupon, Prince 
Carl Lichnowita, who had been present from the 
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commencement, had large baskets full of meat, 
bread-and-batter, and wine brought in. He 
kindljT invited all present to help themselves, 
which they did with a will, and the result was 
that everyone was restored to good humor. The 
Prince then begged them to try the oratorio once 
more so that everything might go offauite smooth- 
ly in the evening, and Beethoven's nrst work of 
this kind be presented to the public in a manner 
worthy of it — and so the rehearsal began again." 
Such zealous patronage of music would be de- 
serving of all praise even had it educated and 
entertained only the aristocracy themselves. But 
its beneficial effect extended beyond this. It 
was plainly seen (having beeu rendered possible 
and advanced by the French revolution, that had 
preceded it ) in social matters, connecting the 
artistic world and the educated middle classes 
with the great kiobility. Music brought about 
this free approximation of classes in a degree of 
which our own time, democratic as it is, has no 
longer an idea. The mere fact that Reichardt, a 
simple Capellmeistert and by no means a first-class 
celebrity, should be eagerly invited to, and feted 
in, the highest circles, n>esLks volumes for the in- 
terest felt for art and the kindness of those com- 
posing them. At Prince Lobkowitz's soirees^ 
Reichardt repeatedly met Arch-Dukes, especially 
Rudolph and Ferdinand, besides composers, 
scholars and virtuosos — all associating with each 
other without any restrictive etiquette. The 
Arch-Duke Rudolph (Beethoven's generous friend 
and patron) did not hesitate to amuse the guests 
at these parties by his admirable pianoforte play- 
ing for hours together ; the Countess Kmsky 
sang, etc. If there was a musical party at the 
house of any of the bankers, Pereira, Amstein, 
or Henikstein, the visitors might reckon upon 
meeting some of the very highest aristocracy, 
such as Lobkowitz, Kinsky, Dietrichstein. There 
is no doabt that, in this respect, we have retro- 
graded, and can no longer boast of assemblies 
where muac exercises so pleasing a power in 
bringing people together and levelling social dis- 
tinctions. The love and cultivation of music do 
not play among the aristocracy of the present 
day the part they once played ; we no longer 
hear of grand concerts in the houses of noble- 
men, far less of concerts in which the latter them- 
selves take an active share. We cannot certain- 
ly be so prejudiced as to blame them for the 
latter fact. While the system of concert giving, 
too, has been carried to its greatest extent in 
public, music among the middle classes has been 
reduced to the narrowest limits. Concerts in the 
bouses of private gentlemen, concerts which used 
to fill old VHnna with their echoes, have been 
discontinued just as in the palaces of the nobility. 
People go to concerts, but they no longer give 
any ; they listen to all the new quartets ahd 
symphonies, but they no longer play those quar- 
tets and symphonies themselves. Formerly, even 
the Imperial Court, with a total absence of all 
ostentation, set an admirable example. We well 
know what decided musical talent and accom- 
plishments were possessed especially bv the Em- 
perors Carl VL, Leopold I., Joseph II., and the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph, and what a large margin 
was assigned in their daily arrangements to their 
own musical practice. Though the Imperial 
Court has never absolutely withdrawn its patron- 
age tnm music, we must go back to a time long 
since past to see the Emperors and Arch-Dukes 
of Austria themselves distinguished as musicians, 
and deriving a pleasure from the active part they 
took in their regular musical parties. The con- 
certs at the summer palace of Laxenburg, with 
full band, so frequent under Salieri or Weigl's di- 
rection, when the Emperor Francrs played the 
first violin, and the Empress (Maria Theresa von 
Naples) sang, were totally discontinued at her 
death in 1807. The Emperor then devoted his 
attention to quartet-playing. The string*quartet,- 
consisting of the Emperor Francis, Count Urba- 
na, Field-Marshall 6utschera, and the Kapell- 
meittert Herr Eybler, at the Castle of Persen- 
berg, to which, on calm evenings, the boatmen 
listened on the Danube below, was the last faint 
echo of the time of Imperial musicians. 

But even without any material obstacles, the 



pleasing concert system patronized in the palaces 
of thb nobility at Vienna would have gradually 
disappeared before the growing power of modern 
public musical life. Political calamities, espec- 
ially the war of 1809, so painful and humbling 
for Vienna, had, however, an especial share in 
definitively putting an end to this pleasant season 
of musi<*al amusements. We may connder 1809 
as the decisive turning-point of these agreeable 
aristocratic pleasures — as the year in which they 
died out. H. 
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London. 

Cbtstal Palacb CoNCBRT«.~The promised 
Symphony by yonag Arthur Sullivan wasperibrmed 
on the 10th uU. ; with what success may be judged 
by the following account iu the Timet of the Monday 
following : 

The Crystal Psiaoo concert of Saturday afternoon 
was one of the most interesting ever given since Horr 
Manns, backed by those in authority, began to work 
in right good earnest, and lay the solid basis of what 
may now be fairly regarded m the light of an institu- 
tion. Besides spirit^ performances of overtures hj 
Beethoven, Wel)er (Fidelio, No. 4, and the JubUee), 
some excellent violin playing, by Herr Carl Rose, a 
German artist to whom we shall, doubtless, have oth- 
er occasions of alluding:, and singing of the best by 
Miss Edmonds and Mr. Santley (whose reception 
was just as cordial and unanimous as on the night 
previous at Exeter Hall), there was a new orchestral 
symphony written expressly for the Crystal Palace 
Concerts by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, who, if we are 
to exped anything lasting from the rising generation 
of native composers, is the one from whom we may 
most reasonably and on the fairest grounds expect it. 
Mr. Sullivan, by his music for Shakespeare's Tem- 
pest, became suddenly "a name" in the musical 
world ; and ever since that music was first heard he 
has been looked to fpr something to raise the English 
school of music from the dead level of vainly aspiring 
mediocrity at which of late years it has for the most 
part remained. His Kenilworth, produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1864, can hardly be said to 
have done this, in spite of beauties thstare incontes- 
table. The symphony produced on Saturday, how- 
over, and received in the most flattering manner by 
one of the largest audlt^nces we remembeqr to have 
seen crowded together in the Crystal Palace Concert- 
room, is not only by fnr the most noticeable compo- 
sition that has proceeded from Mr. Sullivan's pen, 
but the best musical work, if judged only by the 
largeness of its form ond the number of beautiful 
thoughts it conuins, for a long time produced by any 
English composer. We shall not attempt hero an 
analysis of a symphony which cannot fail to be 
brought forward again, and that speedily, by one or 
other of the great metropolitan societies ; but it re- 
quires little courage to say that a second hearing %ill 
he stilt more favorable to it than the firs^— inasmuch 
as, although there is so much genuine melody that it 
cannot fail lo strike st once, the beauties are not on 
the surface. The delicate texture of the work, re- 
vealing the care with which it has been designed and 
carried out; the happy manner in which, while evi- 
dently finding it impossible to get entirely rid of the 
irresistible fascination of Mendelssohn's manner,, the 
composer has been able in a very great measure to 
vindicate his freedom ; the fanciful and quite unhack- 
neyed shspe into which he has thrown a teherzo built 
upon themes not otherwise strikioKly new ; the abso- 
lute loveliness of a slow movement {andante etpretti' 
vo), in which — though sgain the leading tl^eme can- 
not be praised for original fronhness, while the epi- 
sodical matter has seemingly been inspired by a very 
characteristic passage in toe Trumpet Overture of 
Mendelssohn — the melody moves on with unimpeded 
and serene placidity, set off and enriched by an or- 
chestration of the roost piquant : a first allegro, led 
into by a brief introduction {andante), which, as it 
were, strikes the key note, always subsequently more 
or less in ^lidenoe and itself marked by a breadth of 
outline and an ingenious complication of detail that 
make it interesting from first to last ; and, to con- 
clude, a /male which starts with a spirit and vigor 
sustained with undiminished power to the .very end 
^ne and all declan the new symphony a work of 
oncommon merit, a work which, it no ihoro, is a 
gnarantee for the value of what surely must follow, 
a work to the consideration of which it will be a 



pleasure no less than a duty to return. Mr. Sullivan 
should ahiura Mendelssohn, even Beethoven, and 
above all Schumann, for a year and a day— like the 
vanquished knights errant, who, when conquered, 
foreswore arms for a like period. Not that Mr. Sul- 
livan has been conquered, but thst he must conquer ; 
and the best way to do this Is to study the most le- 
gitimate and natural models, in the works of Havdu 
and Mosart, trusting to himself for the rest. Men* 
dekuohn is apt to cause young aspirants to mistake 
the utmost polish for original production, what in that 
very great master was a second nature becoming iu 
hb imitators .simple mannerism- To follow Beetho- 
ven is something like endeavoring to traverse the 
wide ocean in a cock-boat ; while the anxious con- 
templation of Schumann, that musical Sisyphus, for- 
ever striving at the impossible, engenders a tendency 
to abstrnseness in the abstract at &t expense of fin- 
ished workmanship and genuine expression. The 
works of Haydn and Mosart in one sense, Bach and 
Handel in another, should be the text books of every 
young composer, who, ungifted with the genius of a 
Beethoven, is incapable o| declaring himself, like 
Beethoven, independent of all preMdents. Mean- 
while, Mr. Sullivan, who, though young, is already 
shrewd enough to have steered clear of that danger- 
ous quicksand, Spohr, the most mannered of all man- 
nerists, has composed a first symphony which, or we 
are greatly mistaken, will, for some ume hence, en- 
gage the attention of the musical worid, and lead to a 
second that may possibly fix it for at least a genera- 
tion. Bejond this we do not care to portend. The 
execution of the new work was marvellously good — 
all credit to Herr Manns and his admimbly trained 
orchestra ; snd never do we remember a moro spon- 
taneous outburst of feeling than that which brought 
forward the composer at the termination of the per- 
formance. 

"Paradisb and thb Pbbi" again. — We have 
already copied one criticism suggested by the recent 
performance of Schumann's Cantata — the most fa- 
vorable that we have seen ; it was from the London 
Review, As further evidence that the English are 
slowly conquering their prejudices, we now give the 
notice of the Times of March 12, in which the val- 
iant Anti-Schnmannite still faces the enemy, but with 
a decidedly ratreating movement ; witness the pas- 
sages we have italicised. 

The first concert of the Philharmonic Society was 
wholly taken up with Robert Schumann's cantata 
entitled Paradise and the Peri, Nearly 10 years ago, 
(Juno 23, 1856), with Madame Lind-Goldschmidt as 
the Peri, this work wss given by the same society in 

Jiresenoe of the Queen and a brilliant company. Pro* 
lessor Stcrndttle Bennett, who at the beginning of the 
same season had been appointed to the post he has 
ever since held so ably, conducting. On that occa* 
sion, though Madame Goldschmidt sang as none but 
herself could sing, and every pains were taken .to se- 
cure a i^enorally efficient performance,. Paradise a^d 
the Pert created no impression beyond one of extreme 
weariness — in short, it was an unquestionable foiluiie. 
During the period that has elapsed, thanks to the 
persevering efforts of some devoted sdherents, Schu- 
mann has made decided progress in this country, Qf 
recent years our amateurs have been hearing somu^h 
good music, of the mere existence of which not kvig 
ago they had scarcely a notion, and such a large piiD- 
portion of this good music comes direcl from Ger- 
many, that they are much better pre^fjared than for- 
merly, and much more willing to listen attentively 
and endeavor to appreciate whatever may have re- 
ceived the sump of German approval. That a large 
number of German mnsic-maaers have, since the 
death of Mendelssohn, held up Schumann as a mod- 
el, is known by all who care to familiarize themselves 
with what goes on in the way of music, : abroad as 
well as at home. . TluH their admiration for the new 
farorite is in a great mMsure iustified- by his merits, 
only an obstinate few, who think that to prove theip- 
selves consistent is never to admit that they can have 
bcM^n wrong, will deny ; but, because certain composi- 
tions of Schumann have, however slowly, brought 
conviction with them, that everything he has left 
should necessarily prove as fortunate is harder to ad- 
mit. Ten years, well* employed by his disciples, 
have sufficed to raise a genuine interest, if not an un- 
qualified liking for much that he has written ; but we 
are inclined to doubt whether ten times ten years 
would ever make Paradise and the Peri,. to any ears 
but those of enthusiastic partisoos quand mhne, sound 
like aught else tlian a laboriensly complex piece of 
clever dnlness, containing many beautiful passages 
(especially in Parts 1 and 2), bnt these not standing 
out so clearly from the context as to fix themselves 
with vividness on the memory. Never was light 
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t.>iifiiul pocin iiii|)rv8scil by musicisin with so hoMvy a 
touch. All the fuulrsof Schiiinnnu are here cx<'m- 
plified — perhaps mont strongly tiis vnjxuciu'ss of m«l- 
ody outline, ntul (hut want. of continuous power, for 
wliich twice tlie richness of his orchcstrnl colorinjr, i 
twice the frequent in^'nnity of hit) orchestral meiho«l j 
of ticcompnniment, would not atone. Then the nolo 
voices— soprano, contrnlto, tenor, and hsiss— jiro, 
without exception, so written for ns to tnx each voice 
with needless severity, and to liitlo or no purpo^-e. 
That there could he any possible sympathy between 
Schumann and Thomas Moore, none ncquninted 
with the genius of both couM for a moment have im- 
ap^ncd ; but three houn* of sombre prolixity, relieved 
at intervals with flashes of evanescent bri;:btncss, 
would scarcely have been expected from the compo- 
ser of those stimphonies and oret tares, which, totjt-lfur 
with some less important worL-n, have Ufm recently (jnin- 
ing attentive hearings, and winning over more or ie*s 
easily persuaded converts for Schumann's music. It 
would be unprofitable a^^ain to enter into a detailed 
examination of Paradise and the Peri, or at further 
length to discuss its general merits and demerits. 
KnouEjh that the En;:lish version, sung at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, is a translation bark oiMiin from 
the German trant>lation of Moore's poem, with such 
modifications, verbal and metrical, as the music ren- 
dered indispensable, and for which Mr. Bartholomew, 
in a brief preface, makes suitable apology ; that the 
solo-singers — Madame Parepa, Misses Emily Pitt 
and Uoberiine Henderson, Messrs. Cummings, Whif- 
fin ad Lewis Thomas — all exerted themselves with 
praise-.vorihy xcal ; that the orchestra was excellent 
thronuhout; and that (he chorus went through its 
difficult and by no means grateful task as well as 
could be hoped for, remembering how limited is their 
allowance of prepanitory rehearsal. Nevertheless, 
Paradise and the Peri leit the same impression of 
we:irine8S as it left 10 years ago, the only palpable 
relief to which was afforded by the tenor solo end 
quartet, Part 2 {"iJic Peri weint**), the most melodi- 
ous and symmetrically designed piece, and happily 
the shortest in the work, This whs asked for again, 
and repeated ; but no other "sensation" was elicited. 

Second Philharmonic Concrrt. — March 19. 
The programme was as follows : 

Part I —Symphony, letter Q, ITnjdn ; Srena, "Tnfetice." 
Mis.4 LouiMi Pjrne, MendcIiwohD; Concerto in R flnt. Mr. W. 
O. Oiwlnw, lieethori-n; Aria, "Hel rajcuio." MIm LouUa Pjrne, 
Ilaosial; CoDcerto in A mhior, Ilerr Joachim, Yiotti. 

Part TI.— Symphony in A mj«jor. I^Tendelssohn : nalKta, 
"Quan'lo, ]a>iriai la Norinanclin.*^ Mim Looiwi Pyne, Meyer- 
beer; Overtnnj (Ma*an1eUo.). Auher. 

CunJiiutor : I'rofeftsor Stcrndale Bennett. 

Of the Concerto playing one of the Musical 
WorUVs masqueradcrs (or doubles) writes thus : 

It is a tremendous task to perform the Colossus of 
pianoforte coni-erlos even creditably, and the position 
of Mr. W. G. Cusins, who had to act as substitute 
for no less an arti.st than Madame Schumann, was 
one hardly to be envied. The audience, by their 
applause, however, showed a strong sense of the 
courage and conduct of llie young English musician, 
violinist, pianist and composer in uno, who was thus 
recompensed f«>r the spirit of .self-sacrifice that had 
urged him to undertake a ta>k from which many 
would have recoiled. Mr. Casins, but recently itjdis- 
po-ieil, was nervous at the out-^nt, but speedily shook 
ot! timidity and played with increased and increasing 
composure to tii« very end of the concerto, when (sis 
al.oo after the Ur^t niovenicnr) ho was applauded 
liberally. 

Tl»c great feature of the concert was Viotii's con- 
certo in A minor, one of the fineir, mo?<t interesting, 
and at the same time tnost effective pieces exlani, for 
violin with orclicstrul accoinp.-inimcnts. The violin 
was on the Icfi shoulder and the bow in the riirht 
hand of Joseph Joachim (I catmot •llcrr" him jn«!t 
now), who plaved yiganiieally (the word is used in 
carne^'t) from end to end. It was colossal playing, 
coloss.il in power, colossal in t>tyle, colossal in mech- 
anistn, e.xpressioti an«l colonng, — colossal in every- 
thing, it was to be his first and last appearance this 
«e:tsun, and he gave the audience a test of his quality 
such as th-'vure imt likclv to f(»r;,'ei. His task nc- 
coinpli>hed, the gianr, after enthusiastic plaudits, 
strode back from Hanover Square to St. James's 
llall, where he had Ftill io phy in a trio of Mozart's, 
at the .Vlouilay Popular (?oncert8. I had almost for- 
i;oiten th»* inagniliccnt cadenzas — his, the giant's own 
— whicli. like exhalations, alternately sti*eamed forth 
from the Vioitian context, and vanished, as though 
they proceeded ftom it by some phenomenonical pro- 
cess at once natural and inexplicable. Vale ! — Jos- 
eph Joa«*him I M>iy your shadow never he less. 
Wo shall miss you duinng the summer season, but 
live upon the hope of your return next autumn. 



Italian Opera. — The rival impresari! of Covcnt 
Garden and Ilcr Majesty's arc out with their flaming 
announcements for the season of 1866, Indeed they 
have already begun their performances, the former on 
the third, the latter on the seventh of April. Mr. 
Mapleson's prospectus (Her Majesty's) occupies three 
columns of the Musical World : Mr. Gvo comes a 
week later with six columns ; nine columns of such 
solemn self-laudation, puffery and bombast as leave 
our Grover, Grau and Maretzek quite In the shade. 
At this disLince the details of single representations 
will have less interest than a general glance at all the 
season has to offer. Of the Cot-cnt Garden pro- 
gramme let the World inform as editorially (the 
Manager's announcement would be more amusing, 
but would overflow our bounds) : 

The new prospectus of the T?oyal Italian Opera is 
full of interest, and Just as full of novelty. In wel- 
coming back onr old friends of last year — among 
whom it is enough to name Miles. Adelina Patti, 
Pauline Lucca, and Antoinette Fricci. Signori Mario, 
llonconi, Graziani, Tagliafico, Brignoli, Attn, Ciam- 
pi, &c. — we are reminded of the return, after a year's 
absence, of Signor Naudin and M. Faurc, and of that 
of Mile. Artot, after a h,vo years' ah.sence. Then, 
too, we learn that Mile. Cai'-lotta I'atti— favorite of 
the concert-room— will make her first appearance on 
the stage, the parts of Marguerite in the Huguenots, 
and Isabel in lioheiile />/a/V^ being especially reserved 
for her ; and that our own brilliant songstress. Mad- 
ame Lemmens-Shcrrington, is engaged, and will 
make her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera 
as Prascovia, in L' Etoile du Nord, Mile. Adelinm 
Patti playing Catorina. 

The programme set.*? forth eight singers new to the 
English public. These are. Mile. Aglaja Orgeni 
(from the Royal Opera House, Berlin— the best pupil 
of Madame Viardot), destined for Violetta in Fxi 
Trnviata ; Mile. Marietta Biancolini, a contralto 
(from the San Carlo at Naples) — put down for the 
Goatboy in Dinornh ; Mile. Fanny Deconei (from 
the Theatre Hoyal, Hanover) — intended for Fides in 
the Prophfffe; Mile. Tastri (from the Italiens at 
Paris) ; Mile. Morensi, American, (from the Royal 
Opera, Copenhagen) — selected for Siebel in Faust, 
and the Paire in the Ifuguennts. Madame Maria Vil- 
da (from the Royal Opera House, Berlin) — to whotn 
arc assigned the parts of Norma, Donna Anna, and 
the grand tnigic repertory; Signor Fancelli (from 
the Royal Opera at Madrid) — who is to play Coren- 
tino in Dinornh; and Signor Nicolini (from the Ital- 
iens at Paris)— entrusted ^with Fra Diavolo, in 
Anbcr's opera, and Arturo in / Puritani. Of the 
forgoing d^butnyitrs we only know that Signor Nico- 
lini is popular with the hnhitu^A of the Parisian Ital- 
ian Opera, and that Madame Maria Vilda (Marie 
Wilt) enjoys a high reputation in Berlin. 

The programme announces two absolute novelties, 
and several revivals. The novelties are Ricci's 
comic opera, Crispino e la f'omare — prwlnced last 
year at the Italicns in Paris (and a good many years 
since at St. James's Theatre, by the Italian buffo 
company); and Donizetti's Don' Sritastian. The 
principal clmracfer in Ricci's work is allotted to Mile. 
Adelina Patti. The parts in Don Sihiatian will bo 
sn«itained by Mile. Artot, Sitinori Naudin and Graz. 
iani, M. Fanre and Ilcrr Schmid. Among revivals 
are the Nozze di Fignro^cnst with almost nnprece- 
(lented strength, the chief parts being given to Mlle!«. 
Adelina Patti, Paulino Lucca, and Artot, M. Fanre, 
Siirnori Ncn-Baral«li, Graziani, and Ronconi ; /•«» 
Diavolo — not with Mario, but with Signor Nicolini, as 
the Brigand Chief, supported by Mile. Pauline Lucca 
and Signor Ronconi ; / Puritani, with Mile. Adelina 
Patti as Elvira ; and La Trnvintn, with Mile. Orgeni, 
Signers Gn)ziani and Mario, as Violetta, old Ger- 
mont, and Alfredo. 

Pauline Lucca as Auber's Zcrlina, and Ronconi, 
with his inimitable white hat and cane ; Adelina 
Patti, as Bellini's Elvira, and indeed as every char- 
acter she may assume ; Mario, too, in whatever he 
undertakes ; the A/ricaine, with entirely new appoint- 
ments ; Costa, with his magnificent orchestra ; the 
host of new comers, &,c., &e., &c., hold out such 
promise as fully to justify expectations of the bright- 
est. 

As to the "novelty" above referred to we must 
confess we cannot see it. The *'iwo absolute novel- 
ties,'* Crispino and Don S*^stian, arc old stories 
already in New York and Boston, and the rest of the 
list is made op of the hack pieces of the lyric stage 
for the past few years. Mozart's Figaro is the only 
rarety which we may envy the Londoners, so far as 



the repertoire is concerned ; of the great singers of 
the world they have the first pick, as nsiial. And 
Her Majesty's Theatre falls not behind in this partic- 
ular, while its list of new or rarely heard important 
works is far richer. It embraces Clock's Iphigenia 
in Tauris, with Mile. Tictjens as Iphigenia : Mozart's 
Seraglio {Die Fntfii/n-ung), with Titiens as Costan- 
za, Dr. Gunz as Belmont, Rokitansky as Osmin ; 
Spontini's Vestale (Titiens, Harriers Wippcm, Jun- 
ca, Mongini, &c.) ; Rossini's Donna del Logo (Mme. 
Trcl>elli as Malcolm Grsme, Mile. lima de Murska 
as Elena, Gardoni as James V., Jonca as Douglas, 
Mongini as Uho«leric Dim) ; Don Giovanni, with 
Grisi (!;, Titiens and Trebelli, Santley (the Don), 
Scalese (Leporello), Gardoni (Ottavio) ; Der Frey- 
scha/z, with Titiens, Mile. Sinico, Santley, Mongini, 
&c. ; Weber's Olteron, with Titiens as Rezia, Trebel- 
li as Fatima, Mile. Bettelhcim as Pock, Sig. Stagho 
as Oberon, Mongini as Sir Iluon, Santley as Scheras- 
min ; besides Dinorah, Mirella, Huguenots, Fahtnff 
(Merry Wives), and selections from a long list, in 
which we notice Cherubini's Medea (brought out for 
the first time in London last year), Fiddio, II *f'^tauto 
Magico, Nuzze di Figaro, besides the Verdi, Goonod, 
Meyerbeer, Flotow, Donizetti and Bellini pieces 
which arc everywhere in vogue. 

Musical Rociktt oe I^ndon. (Alfred Mel- 
lon conductor). — The first concert of this season was 
given on Wednesday. The following was the pro- 
gramme : — Overture to King Lear — Hector Berlioz ; 
air from (Edip})e a Colonne, song by Mr. Patey-^Sac- 
chini ; Concert solo for clarinet and orchestra; clari- 
net, Mr. Lazarus — E. Silas; Scena and aria, "E 
dunqoe ver," sung by Madame Parepa, Rubinstein ; 
Overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream — Mendels- 
sohn ; Symphonv in C minor (^No. 5) — Beethoven ; 
Aria, *'Nina jotle et wije " — (Actaon), song by Mad- 
ame Parepa — Auber ; Caprice for pianoforte in E, 
played by Mise Agnes Zimmerman — Sterndale Ben- 
nett ; Duet from the Flauto Magico, by Madame 
Parepa and Mr. Paiey — Mozart; Overture to the 
Vampijre — Marseh ner. 

Leipzig. 

Gewaxdiiaus Concerts. So familiar hare the 
Gewandhaos audiences become with all the best 
works of the great orchestral composers, so almost 
blas€ (so to speak) with hearing of good music, that 
they have at last had recourse to ''historical pro- 
grammes" for the sake of novelty. (For, of course, 
it did not take long to exhaust what was found edify, 
ing in the compositions of the present and "the fu- 
ture.") Those Historical Concerts must have been 
Y«ry interesting and instructive. The specimens re- 
viewed in the first two were as Ibllows : 

The programme of the first concert on Thursday, 
18th January, comprised Bach, Handel, and contem- 
poraries ; cantata for double chorus, J.S.Bach ("1685- 
17.M)); Concerto for Claircembalo, G. F. Handel 
(1685-1759), played by Herr Paner; Aria, **01i 
Sleep" CSemele), G. F. Handel, song by Mdme. Ru- 
dersdorfl^ ; Sonata in G flat, for the violin, by G. 
Tartini, David ; a Christmas Carol for Chorus, "a 
Cupella*' by Leonard Schroier (bom toward the end 
of the 16rh century) ; Symphonv, by Carl Phil. Em. 
Bach (17141788); **Laviniaa Yumo," Cantata for 
Soprano, bv C. H. Graun (1701-1759), song by Mme. 
Rudersdorfr; {Pianoforte Soli : a. Fugue by J. L. 
Krebs (1713-1780), Sonata by Galnppi (17061785), 
played by Herr Pauer. (/hornses from the Oratorio 
** Israel in Egypt," HUndel. — Second concert, Thurs- 
day, January 25th .— Ballo, "Heletta und Paris," C. 
W. von Gluck (1714-1780). (Aria dei Atleti, Ciacon- 
na and Gavotta) ; Cantata, *'Euridice" G. B. Pergo- 
lese (1710-1736), sung by Mme. Rudersdorfl. Piano 
forte Soli; a. Capriccio oy Friedemann Bach (I710-- 
1734), b. Sonata by John Christian Bach(l735-1782), 
played by Capellmeister Carl Reiuccke; Ar!a,*'Con- 
fusa, abhandonata," J. Chr. Bach,8ong by Mme. Ru- 
dersdorfl ; Overture, "D'granes,*, by Vincenzo Rhig- 
ini (17561812) ; Overture, "Samori," by Abb^ Vo- 
gler (1749-1814) ; Songs with pianoforte nccompani- 
ment : a. Arietta, "Bitomerei fra pocn" G. A. Has- 
se(l6991783) ; 6. "She never told her love," J. Hayr 
dn. (1732-1809); c. "My mother bids me bind my 
hair," J. Haydn, sung by Mme. RudL-r-dorlT; Fare- 
well Symphony in G flat, J. Haydn. We hear that 
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a"7?c£urn Symphony" by Haydn has lately been 
found, and that it will soon be performed at one of 
these admirable concerts. — Orchesttn. 

The fifteenth subscription concert(Feb. 1) formed an- 
other historical evening, embracing the French school 
from M^nl (1763 — 1817), the school of Durante and 
Chcnibini (1763—1842), Cimarosa (1754—1801), 
and the German school of Mozart (1756 — 1791) and 
Reichardt (1752 — 1814). Moxart was represented 
by bis Serenade in B flat for wind instruments and 
double bass and the Count's aria : Ilai gia vinta la 
cavsa; Chcrnbini by the Ovcrtnro to Atiacreon and 
an entr'act from his opera Medea, first produced in 
1797. Signer Marchesi, "whose archaic and artistic 
knowledge rendered him one of the best interpreters 
of an historical concert," was the singer. 

Feb. 22. The chapter of musical history held up 
in the 1 7th concert was called "Beethoven and his 
Contemporaries." The programme contained : Kifrie 
for chorus and orchestra from Schubert's Mass in E 
flat ; Overture, introduction and first duet from 
Spohr's Jessomla ; Overture, arietta of Fatima ("Ara- 
bia's lonely child) and Quartet from Weber's Oi>eron ; 
Overture to "Alfonso and Estrella" by Schubert ; 
and, from Beethoven, the Coriofantu Overture, the 
Quartet from Fidelio, and the piano-foite Fantasia 
with orchestra and chorus. 

In the following concert, representing the period 
after Beethoven, a young Bostonian had the honor 
of taking part, as will be seen by the following re- 
port which we translate from the Neue Zeitsclmftfwr 
Musik : 

"The programme of the 18th Gcwandhaus Concert 
(March 8^, taking up the historical sequence again, 
represented Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Schumann and 
their contemporaries. The pieces performed were : 
Marschner's Overture to the "Vampire," which 
builds somewhat upon Weber's Euryanthe and Ober- 
on ; two male choruses, by Friedrich Schneider and 
Conrad in Kreutzer ; Meyerbeer's Struensee overture. 
Besides which, Ilerr Carlylb Pktbrsilba (of 
Boston), a former pupil of the Leipzig Conservatori- 
um, who lately, if we are not mistaken, has been en- 
joying the instruction of Von Biilow, played the Ro- 
manza and Rondo from Chopin's E-minor Concerto 
and showed himself technically a finely cultivated, as 
well as talented and tasteful pianist. The first part 
closed with two choruses from Mendelssohn's Anti' 
jroR« ("Orb of Helios," and Praise of Bacchus), in 
which the composer has admirably solved — so far as 
it is possible to reconcile contradictory elements — the 
hard problem of treating antique forms in a manner 
that appeals to modem feeling. Schumann's Sym- 
phony in E flat formed the second part. All the 
performances were satisfactory ; and we must add 
that Herr Petcrsilea was warmly applauded and re- 
called." 

The 20th and last Gewandhans Concert had in 
the first part, Haydn's Symphony in B flat, and the 
Finale of Mendelssohn's unfinished apera, "Lareley" 
Mme. Koster, from Berlin, . singing the principal 
character; for the second part, Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony. 

SoiRBB OF A Boston Pianist. — The Leipziger 
TagdiaU, March 20, has the following paragraph : 
"The young piano virtuoso, Pbtersilea, from 
America, who has charmed by his masterly playing 
in the Gewandhans, and more lately at the festival 
of the Zollner-verein, gives tomorrow in the great 
hall of the Conservatorium a farewell concert and 
has invited many friends of art He returns soon to 
America. (We are informed that his father came 
originally from Weimar, a descendant of the celebra- 
ted actress Petersilie, whose name Goethe changed to 
Silie)." Mr. P. was assisted on this occasion by 
Fiiiuleio Helene Friedlander, of Leipzig, and Herr 
Hermann Brandt, of Hamburg, and his programme 
contained : Sonata in C minor, for piano and violin, 
Beethoven ; Bach's A-minor Fugue, transcribed by 



Liszt ; Sonata in C-sharp minor by E. F. Richter ; 
Song, {"Mondnacht" by Schumann, and Die Post" 
by Schubert) ; Fantasia in C, Schumann ; Violin 
Concerto, Vionxtcmps ; Polonaise in A flat, Chopin. 

VA/ricaine has been having its run at the Leipzig 
theatre as at all others ; doubled prices, great enthu- 
siasm, crowning of Meyerbeer's bust, &c., &.c. — A 
few more items of the concert life in the old scat of 
Bach and Mendelssohn we find in the London musi- 
cal World: 

The following was the programme of the concert 
given lately in tiie Gewandhaus for the Benefit of the 
Poor; Overture to Z^woi'tf, No. 1, Beethoven; Air 
from 77i« Creation, Haydn (sung by Mile. Asminde 
Ubrich, from Hanover) ; Concerto for the Violin, 
Litolff (Henr Dreyschock) ; Air from Semiramide, 
Rossini (Mile. Ubrich) ; Pianoforte Concerto in C 
minor, Beethoven (Herr Labor, from Hnnover) ; 
Songs with Pianoforte accompaniment — "Ich hor ein 
Voglein locken," Mendelssohn, "Dem Herzallerlieb- 
stein," Tflubert (Mile. Ubrich) ; and overture to 
Genoveva, Schumann. The above overture was per- 
formed, also, at the eighth Enterpe Concert, as was, 
likewise, Schubert's Symphony in C mnjor. Mad. 
Sara Heinze played, moreover, Moscheles' G -minor 
Concerto; a Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2, by Chopin; 
and a Polonaise, No. 2, in G flat major by Liszt. 
Herr Rebling sang an air from Don Juan, and Beet- 
hoven's voral series: "An die feme Geliebte." — 
Signer and Madame Marchesi were announced to 
give their Historical Concerts at the Gewandhaus. 
Their principal theme is the Italian school, especially 
the development of the air and the duet from 1600 to 
1820. Herren Reinecke and David were to lend 
their services. 

Munich. — Herr Franz I^chner has received from 
the Emperor of Mexico the Commander's Cross of 
the Order of Guadeloupe. By the express command 
of the king, the Abbd Liszt's legend of Die heilige 
Elizabeth, words by 0. Roquette, was to be produced, 
for the first time, on the 14th February at the Royal 
Court and National Theatre. Herr Hans Yon Biilow, 
who had been rehearsing the composition ever since 
the beginning of February, was to bo the conductor. 
His Majesty nas likewise ordered that "model" per- 
formances of Lohengrin and Tannhauser shall take 
place during the summer months. Herr Hans von 
Biilow will be the conductor at these performances as 
well. 

Drbsdbn. From the report of the Royal Thea- 
tre, just published, it appears tliat there were thi-co 
hundred and twenty-five nights between Janunry I 
and December 31, 1865, on which the house was open 
to the public, and that during the year no less than 
one hundred and eighty-two different pieces Avere 
played, of which twenty-three were produced for the 
first time, and forty were what is called "neu-einstud- 
irt. Of the one hundred and eighty-two different 
pieces forty-two were operas. The total number of 
performances (three or four smaller pieces being 
sometimes given on one night) was four hundred and 
fifty-two. ShakespQfiro was performed seventeen 
times, Schiller sixteen, Goethe five,Lessing three,Mo- 
zart twenty, Meyerbeer seventeen, Auber fourteen, 
Wagner thirteen, Wel)er eight, Rossini six, Donizetti 
five, Boieldieu four, Cherubini three, Beethoven two, 
Bellini two. There are not many theatres, we should 
think, where such a variety of really good perfor- 
mances are given. 

CoLOGNB. The interesting programme of onr 
Seventh Giirzenich. Concert in Cologne was as fol- 
lows : (I) Overture from "Athalie,** by Mendelssohn. 

(2) Die Graf-aria, from "Noszedi Figaro," Mozart. 

(3) "Die Nixe** (the Naiad), a fantastic poem, by the 
Russian poet, Lermontoff, translated into German by 
Robert Sprato, music by Anton Rubinstein : Solo for 
contralto, female chorus and orchestra. (4) Concer- 
to for piano and orchestra, composed and executed by 
Capellmeistcr Karl Reinecke, leader of the orchestra 
at the Gewandhaus in Leipsic. (5) Duetto from the 
"Olimpiade": Neigiomituoifdicita,hy Sacchini(1767). 
(6) Ci-edo, from Cherubini's Mass, composed for the 
coronation of Charles Xth. (7) The Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. The well-known overture of 
Mendelssohn was capitally rendered and heartily re- 
ceived. It is a capital composition to begin a con- 
cert with, being both spirited and clear. The difficult 
and ever fresh aria of Mozart, sung by Signer Mar- 
chesijwas deservedly applauded. The composition 
of Rubinstein is a little bluette, very nicely scored, 
with the well-known romantic system of harp, flute, 
and horns, but it is not fit for a large room. The 



solo for contralto, intrnsted to Mme. Marchesi, is 
very thin, besides being badly written for the voice. 
With the best execution in the part of the orchestra 
and chorus, as well as with the masterly efforts of the 
distinguished soloist, "Die Nixe iat nix" (nothing), as 
the Germans say, and did not produce a favorable 
impression. The concerto for piano is masterly 
written, but I find that the orchestra predominates 
over the piano itself, and in a very large room, like 
the Giirzenich Saale, the beautiful scoring absorbs 
the whole attention. In many points this composi- 
tion shows that Reinecke is a great admirer of Men- 
delssohn. As a pianist, this gentleman belongs un- 
doubtedly to the best school. His mechanism is per- 
fection, and his style pure and unaflfected. Herr 
Reinecke, who is an old acquaintance here, and has 
fulfilled the functions of professor at our conservatoire 
during many years, was loudly and heartily applaud- 
ed. Highly interesting was it to hear the duetto of 
Sacchini. Afler a very expresnive andante and piu 
mosso in E flat major, with some turn into the rela- 
tive minor kev, comes a most taking allrgro in A flat 
major. This duetto, beautifully written for the voices, 
and delicately scored, is worthy to bo placed next to 
the celebrated opera, "Edippo a Colonna," by the 
snme composer. Sung to perfection by the two cari 
sposi, it met with decided enthusiasm, aud was unani- 
mously redemanded. Nothing is to be compared, 
(unless perhaps some choruses of Handel), to the 
grand Credo, by Cherubini, for orchestra and double 
chorus. The slow minor movement upon the words 
"Crucifixus etiampro nobis," and the allegro, "Et 
resurrexit," are eternal models of beauty and grand- 
eur in art. The execution by the very large chorus 
and orchestra was capital, and it closes the first part 
of the concert in a splendid manner. The Pastoral 
Symphony, which filled up the second part of the 
programme was wonderfully delivered, and thus I 
can safely say this concert was another page of fame 
for the great master, F. Hiller, its leader. Roger is 
going to sing in German a few nights at the opera 
here. I am afraid the great veteran will hardly stand 
a whole opera. 

Paris. Of the Abbe Liszt's Mass, conducted by 
the Abb^ in person, the correspondent of the Orches- 
tra writes : 

The mass composed by the Ablx^ Liszt, and execu- 
ted for the first time in Paris on the 15th at the 
church of St. Eustache, is not a new production. It 
was written for the consecration of the cathedral of 
Gran, at the request of the Cardinal Szitowski, Pri- 
mate of Hungary, as far back as 1855, and published 
four years later at Vienna. The "Graner Messe" is 
I am told, the proper title. The success here was 
doubtful; but not the execution, which was unani- 
mously pronounced to be wretched. Of course the 
special pleaders in favor of the Abba's talent as a 
composer, and of his obvious tendency towards the 
muffic of the future, find "circonstances attdnuantes" 
easily enough. For the matter of that, so do I ; and 
I beg leave to expluin. We arc in Lent, and passing 
through a period of penitence and humiliation for 
the many sins we have committed. Tres bien. If I 
am permitted to consider a careful hearing of the 
work as a set-off against, say, a hundred years of pur- 
gatory, I am content, though I feel I have got good 
and full weight ; but if 1 am to regard it in a purely 
religious light, I am no longer of the same opinion, 
and beg respectfully to sugerest to all "musicians of 
the future" that they should keep-their compositions 
for the future ; get them carefully packed in air-tight 
boxes (like those awful preserved peas we are occa- 
sionally condemned to eat), and leave in their wills a 
stringent regulation that no rash hand shall bring 
them to light until at least 1966. We shall all be 
dead, then, my friend, and as for our descendants, 
qu'ils s'arrangent. 

The church was crowded, and tlie receipts amount^ 
ed to about 45,000 francs. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by M. Hurand, the maitre de chapelle, and 
M. Batiste was as usual at the great organ, and im- 
provised an entree on a subject from the " Tannhauser" 
probably wiih a view to he agreeable to M. I'Abbtf. 
The soli were given by MM. Agnesi and Warot and 
two of the children of the choir. Madame la Baron- 
ne Caters was to have sung the soprano, but at the 
last moment the clerical authorities interposed and 
refused to allow the presence of women in the choir. 
Had this veto been extended to the band of the Garde 
Nationale, which struck up a march when the Gener- 
al Mellinet entered the church, and to the roll of 
drums beating " aux champs " at the elevation, it 
would have been as well. 

The fourth concert at the Conservatoire, says the 
Revue Musicale, offered nothing especial but the ha- 
bitual perfection of the orchestra, under the direction 
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of M. Georges Haint. The pieces were : Symphony 
in A by Mendelssohn , Adagio of Beethoren's Sep- 
tet ; Overture to Oberm, and choroses from a Mass 
by Chembini. On the 11th nit., the programme 
was : Beethoren's 8th Symphony ; Introdnction to 
the first act of PsychB, by A. Thomas ; Beethoren's 
piano Concerto in G, played by Mme. Szarrady {nke 
Clanss) ; Double Chorus by Sebastian Bach ; Over- 
ture to Ruy Bias, Mendelssohn. 

The 19th Popular Concert of Classical Music in 
the Cirque Napoleon had for programme : Haydn's 
Symphony, No. 46 ; Mendelssohn's Melusina Over- 
ture; Dance air {Bomr^e) by Sebastian Bach ; the 
instrumental parts of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony ; 
Turkish March by Mosart. At the 20th concert* the 
pieces were : Beethoven's CoriolanuM Overture ; sec- 
ond orchestral SuiU by Fr. Lachner : Adagio from 
Haydn's 36 th Quartet, by all the strings of the orches- 
tra ; Beethoven's 7th Symphony. 

At the Grand Opera VAfrieaine has had its one 
hundredth performance, with all the original singers. 
Don Giovanni has been brought out with peculiar care 
at the Italian Theatre, and there are to be rival rep* 
resentations of the same at two other opera houses. 
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Eandel and Haydn Society — ''St PanL" 

Our old Oratorio Society have at length reso- 
lutely faced the problem of many years, have de- 
termined that they would do Mendelssohn's ear- 
lier Oratorio, and have done it. Done it so suc- 
cessfully, with audience so large, and so deeply 
interested, that there can be no longer an excuse 
for not allowing this public to become as well ac- 
quainted with it as it has for years been with 
"Elijah," which can hardly be pronounced a 
greater work, although it may have greater ele- 
ments of popularity. It is indeed hard to say 
which of the two is greater. But **St Paul" is a 
very grave and serious work, and must be taken 
seriously to be thoroughly appreciated. The mu- 
sic 18 singularly one in spirit with the subjoct and 
the text The composer is so true to that, has 
so filled himself with that, that he seems hardly 
to have aimed at mere musical effect as such, but 
only at a noble, sincere, full and never over- 
wrought expression of characters, events and 
sentences so full of meaning and so sacred ; the 
expression thereof by those means and forms of 
musical art which had become to him an ever- 
ready, all-sufficient mother tongue. While there- 
fore on the spiritual, the poetic, the dramatic 
side the work is so true, so earnest and so real, it 
is no less beautiful, original and whole as a work 
of art, a composition. With all its contrasts : — 
songs, chorales and choruses of serene, high 
Christian faith, turbulent outbursts of Jewish 
prejudice and vengeance, light-hearted, sensu- 
ous Heathen worship, it still preserves a unity of 
muncal style which makes the beauty of all parts 
to be felt more or less in each part. 

Like Bach in his Paasiou music, Mendelssohn 
in '*St. Paul" builds upon the Qhorale, the sweet, 
deep, heartfelt plain song of Protestantism. The 
half doxen Chorales which occur in the course of 
tlie oratorio, including that with which the Over- 
ture so nobly opens, form its several points of 
rest and of departure. Like Bach too, he en- 
trusts the narrative, very condensed and plain, to 
a ringle reciting voice (soprano or tenor^, which 



introduces the dramatis persona and then lets 
them sing in person ; now the two false witness- 
es, now Stephen, now Paul ; now the voice from 
heaven : **Saul, why persecutest thou me V 
which he gives to a soprano choir to make it as 
little earthly and (humanly speaking) as imper- 
sonal *as possible. There is something quite dra- 
matic in this arrangement, and Mendelssohn had 
the means of the modem orchestra and his mat- 
tery thereof to make it more dramatic still. 

But if this music in itii prevailing tone of color 
is more sombre than the Elijah^ yet it is fully as 
exciting to the deeper feelings and strengthening 
to the soul. If it is less brilliant, and presents no 
such variety of vividly conceived and wonderful- 
ly painted scenes, yet the ono theme is taken so 
to heart and muncally deveIopc«d with such con- 
sistency and such completeness that as a whole it 
is equally and even more absorbing — at least 
when one has listened to it carefully several times 
and studied it. There is nothing so graphic and 
overwhelming here as the Rain chorus, it is true ; 
no such startling pictures shown forth onsolarg^v 
canvas as the choruses : ''The fire descends from 
heaven," ** Behold 1 God the Lord passed by," 
and the like; but grand, inspiring, sometimes 
sublime expressions of trust in God, rising above 
the trials of theVorld, of light from Heaven, light 
within, illuminating the surrounding darkness, 
such as are found in the "St Paul" choruses, are 
not surpassed in tho later oratorio. Trust in 
God's word, sympathy with its preachers and 
prayer for them — this sets the keynote in the 
very opening cliorus ; and how grand it is I How 
well contrasted its three motives : first the strong, 
exulting invocation : "Lord 1 thou alone art 
God ;" then, as the stately full flow of the accom- 
paniment is broken into agitated triplets, the 
sense of persecution and danger: "The Heathen 
furiously rage;" this for the middle part, and 
then, the orchestra still agitated, the calm, long 
tones in which the voices pray that "strength and 
joyfulness" be granted to the preachers. And at 
this height how naturally comes the first great 
point of rest, the serene, rich, oven-flowing har- 
mony of the Chorale : "To God on high be thanks 
and praise I" It is the tune called in the old 
German hymn books ^AUein GoU in der Hdh 
set Ehr* ;" and it will be interesting to compare 
this four-voice treatment of it with several vari- 
ous renderings by Bach. Now begins the stir- 
ring history : the martyrdom of Stephen and tho 
conversion of Skul, forming the subject matter of 
the First Fart, which closes with another grand 
chorus, fitly answering to that opening one, and 
similar in form, having a first, a middle and a 
final subject: "O great is the depth," clear, 
strong and jubilant; then, more involved in the 
weaving together of parts and figurative accom- 
paniment, the thought that "His ways are past 
our understanding ;" and the return of tho first 
theme ushering in a quickened movement: "Sing 
His glory evermore," which is worked up to a 
climax, and the first theme: "O great is the 
depth/' in slower tempo, ends tho chorus as it 
began. 

The opening and closing choruses of Part Sec- 
ond are somewhat more dry, but in the same 
dignified and noble style. On the other hand, 
looking for tho present at the purely religions 
choruses which are outside of the action, the 
comments of the pious heart, which prelude to 
the story and at intervalfl reliere the strain of 



personal interest, what can be lovelier and 
sweeter than the two : "Happy and blest are 
they who have endured I " after the death of 
Stephen, and "How lovely are the Messengers " 
in the second part ! These correspond in char- 
acter to "He watching over Israel" and are 
quite as beautiful ; the second has a melody which 
at once captivates and haunts every listener. 
These win and soothe by their tenderness ; others 
startle and carry you away by their far-flashing, 
dazzling brightness. The chorus which follows 
Paul's conversion : "Rise up, arise," is perfectly 
resplendent as the full blaze of harmony bursts 
out after expectation has been aroused by the 
strangely dramatic crescendo of the orchestra, 
beginning with the low intermittent drum beat 
which forms an orffan-poini to the increasing, 
climbing harmonies, full of a sense as of a sudden 
reveille in the dark and a hurrying together from 
a thousand tents to witne» the great revelation. 
This, and the succeeding Chorale : "Sleepers, 
wake ! a voice is calling," with flashing trum- 
pet interludes between the lines^ are in the 
same spirit with "The night is departing," &c, 
in the Hpmn o/PraiUj and not surpassed in that 
somewhat later work. 

Then agaia, as opposite as possible to all of 
these, come the properly dramatic choruses, 
which keep up the excitement and the vividness 
of the scene throughout. Especially those ta- 
multuous accusing choruses of the Jewish multi- 
tude : "Now this man ceaseth not to utter blas- 
phemous words," "Take him away," and, terribly 
true to life as it is sharp and short, "Stone him 
to death ; " — a good point, too, the repeating of 
the same music essentially when the cry is again 
raised against Paul as it was at first against 
Stephen ; add also, in the same category : "Is this 
he ? " and "This is Jehovah's Temple." Taunt- 
ing accusation, blind rage and superstition, hatred 
and contempt for innovation, could not be more 
strongly portrayed in music, unless Bach has done 
it in his Passion. In still another vein and still 
dramatic are those choruses in which the Gentile 
crowd would worship Paul and Barnabas : " The 
Gods as Mortals have descended," and "O bo 
gracious, ye Immortals." How full of cheerful, 
sensnousGreek worship,of "oxen and garlands"and 
flutes the latter, with its secular melody, sounds 1 
Toochingly and tenderly dramatic is the f almost 
recitative) deprecatory chorus of the disciples 
addressed to Paul : *'Far be it from thy path." 

Turning now to the solo voices, we find their 
most important occupation here in recitative ; all 
the narrative connecting parts are recited by a 
single voice, now soprano, now tenor, in few and 
well chosen words, of which the musical phrases 
set the meaning and suggestion in the clearest 
light, what with the aid of the always significant 
and carefully studied running commentary in the 
orchestra. The condition hardest to be realized 
to the successful production of the whole Orato- 
rio is the finding of singers who have this rare 
art of recitative in any high degree of perfection ; 
they most be real artists. The rounded arias are 
comparatively few, but they are very beautiful ; 
these, like the first class of choruses of which we 
spoke, are impersonal ; pious meditations, exhor- 
tations, &c., in which the whole hbtory is looked 
down upon from a clear religious height. Best 
and most original of them all, perhaps, is the 
well-known "Jerusalem ! thou that killest," which 
on this occasion was sung with fervor, sweetness 
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and sustained nobility of style by Miss Houston, 
who is in remarkably good voice ibis season, and 
less unsnre of herself (for she always has good 
inspirations, passages and phrases that go right 
to the heart and qaicken inwardly) than hereto- 
fore. She was no less successful in the other al- 
most equally beaotiful soprano Arioso : **I will 
sing of thy great mercies." In the trying recita- 
tives she was often, but not always happy. 

The contralto has but one air, a warm, nncere 
rich strain of melody falso well know in concert 
rooms) : **But the Lord is mindful of his own," 
in which the large, rich voice and unaffected style 
of Miss Annib Gary told to good advantage ; 
more animation, more earnestness, more study 
would do wonders with that voice. 

The only air for the Tenor is in the Second 
Part : **Be thou faithful unto death," an inspiring 
and inspired piece of musical declamation, whose 
capacity of expression the lifelong study of a 
true singer could not exhaust. The clear, warm, 
golden voice tones are exposed in the strongest 
relief against the shaded background of low run- 
ning accompaniment, so that the singer may 
slight nothing. Mc Castle (who has rid him- 
self of some bad habits since he was last here, 
and whose voice has even gained in reach and 
volume) sang it as if he felt that it meant some- 
thing, and really gave an eloquent rendering. If 
he perseveres in his present direction of study 
and pursues in oratorio music a higher ideal of 
beau(y than that found in English ballads or 
Italian opera, he will sing it better yet, and will 
in time become a very satisfactory oratorio singer. 
His recitatives in the First Fart, especially that 
in which Stephen rebukes the council : '* Ye hard 
of heart," demand the highest powers. He grap- 
pled with the task manfully and thoughtfully and 
with fair success, rising in one place to great 
energy of declamation, althougb-the contrasts of 
loud and soft were somewhat too spasmodic. 

There are two important arias (Bass) for Faul, 
both in the first part. The first is in his charac- 
ter of persecutor of the Christians: ''Consume 
them all. Lord Sabaoth," and in its strong, iron 
weight and energy corresponds to *'Is not His 
word like a fire and a hammer that breaketh" in 
J^/yoA, as both do somewhat to the tenor '^Thou 
Shalt dash them" in the Memdh, The other : **0 
' God have mercy" is the prototype of the wr of 
Elijah : **It is enough," — the same deep, serious, 
tender, self-searching, brooding tone, roused to 
animated recitative in the middle by the resolu- 
tion ; *»I will speak of thy salvation." Mr. WniT- 
NBY delivered both airs in good, serious, manly 
style, his voice being in the main musical as well 
as ponderous and telling, though somewhat dry 
and hollow in the upper tones. His solo with 
chorus: *»I praise thee, God" is also one of the 
satisfying pieces in the oratorio. In the Second 
Fart, his Duet with Tenor (Paul and Barnabas) : 
''For so hath the Lord himself commanded," was 
one of the things which could not escape open 
applause. Paul also has a noble piece or recita- 
tive, where he expostulates with the Gentiles 
who would worship them as Mercurius and Jupi- 
ter : "0 wherefore do ye these things," in which 
the sinfl[er may find matter for study for a long 
time> 

The Oratorio as a whole was quite as well ren- 
dered as one could reasonably expect for the first 
time ; indeed to those who considered the ever 
new difficulties which a work, so long, so taxing 



to physical and mental powers, presented in re- 
hearsal, the effort exceeded expectation. The 
plainer choruses, especially the Chorales, went 
admirably, — a full, smooth, euphonious, well bal- 
anced and well blended stream of tone, refreshing 
and edifying to the hearer even in that hot and 
crowded hall. Most of the choruses, even the 
more complex and contrapuntal, were carried 
through well ; save that it still threatens to take 
years to cure completely that chronic fault of all 
our large choruses, the timidity and non-appear- 
ance of scores of voices in certain difficult passa- 
ges ; the responsibility of carrying them through, 
and still more of taking them up, is generally left 
to the few who are more sure and confident. We 
think, however, that we notice a constant im- 
provement in this particular ; the only thorough 
remedy will be found in the same full attendance 
upon each and every rehearsal that is shown with 
such alacrity when it comes to a public perform- 
ance. The joy of joining in the Festival must 
first be earned by study in rehearsal (and at 
home too). — The heavier choral passages were 
grandly held up by Mr. Lang's sparing and ju- 
dicious use of the great Organ ; and the extreme- 
ly interesting orchestral accompaniments (a study 
by themselves), were made effective by a fuller 
band than usual, after good rehearsal. Mr. Zeb- 
RAHN conducted with his usual unflagging vigi- 
lance and energy, and has reason to congratulate 
himself upon the result of his long and faithful 
training of his forces to so great a task. We cer- 
tainly think it a mistake of the Handel and Haydn 
Society not to repeat '*St Paul" at the earliest 
convenience ; it has made a good impression once, 
and many hundreds of delighted bearers only 
wish to know it better that they may enjoy it and 
admire it more. 

Music iir Prospbct. "St. Paul" brought the 
crowding musical excitements of the month past to a 
stately close, followed by a fortnight's lull. Anoth- 
er cluster of concerts shine ahead, enough to fill up 
the last ten days of the month. First in order comes, 

Tkursdag afternoon, April 19, the sixth and last 
Symphony Covcbbt of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. It csn hardly fail to be as interesting as any 
of its predecessors. Few mnsic-Iovers need now to 
be told that Schubert's Symphonv in C is as great a 
work in that kind as any man hot Beethoven has 
ever written. This will fill up the second part of the 
concert ; and as it is not found practicable just now 
to give the Choral Symphony, while the other great- 
est Symphonies of Beethoven are the most familiar 
to our public 'of all symphonic works, Schubert 
seems to be the fittest muster for a finale. In the first 
part the yonng pianist Ernst Pbrabo will play 
Huromel's Septet, the accompanying wind and string 
parts being taken by members of the orchestra. This 
will ho preceded by the Toccata in F of Bach, not 
played on the Organ, bat by the Orchestra, as ar- 
ranged by Esser; and we are much mistaken if. 
brought out with such distinctness, such individuality 
in the polyphonic parts, it does not prov^ a new rev- 
elation to many listeners. Mendelssohn's poetic 
"Hebrides" Overture will close the first part. 

Saturday evening, 21st, at Chickering's Hall, Mr. 
Pbrabo's Chamber Concert, which will be an occa- 
sion of rare interest. Mr. P. will play a Sonata of 
Beethoven seldom heard in public, namely that in E 
fiat, op. 27, which forms the companion ^tece to the 
"Moonlight Sonata ;" a very effective Concerto by 
Norbert BQrgmUller ; various shorter pieces ; and a 
Concerto of Bach for three pianos with Messrs. 
DRBSBLand Lbohrard. 

Tueaday Evening, 24M, at the Melodeon, Mr. Wri> 



Lijtff ScHULTZB receives a Complimentary Concert 
at the hands of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of 
which he has so long been leader. And looking back 
over all onr nice musical experienoes of Symphony 
and Overture and Chamber Concert, beginning with 
the "Germania" times, what one of them does not at 
onoe call up with it.the pleasant face of Scfanltse in 
the fore-front, or at the bead, among the stringsf We 
all know how good an artist he is and how amiable ; 
but he has never yet "mrhed into print" as a oon- 
cert-giveron his own account ; this is his first con- 
cert, and we are sure it will be attended by troops of 
friends. He will be assisted not only by the Quin- * 
tette Club, who of coarse will give us of their best 
on f ucA an occasion, but also by the "Orpheus," now 
conducted by Carl Zerrahn, who will sing "Die 
stiUe TFawmwc" by Abt, "DerWald** by HSser, and 
a very striking "Reiterlied" by Liszt. Also by Miss 
Adpib Ryan, Miss Aliob Dutton, the young pi- 
anist, and by Mr. B. J. Lang. Mr. Schnltze him- 
self will play for a Violin solo the famous "Tritte du 
DiabU," by Tartinl. 

We had counted on an orchestral and chtfral con- 
cert by Mr. Joliits Eichbbro, about the same time, 
in the Music Hall ; at which he expected to bring out 
a Symphony by Norbert, Burgmuller, Schumann's 
^ "Zig€vner4i€d" (or Gypsey Caniata) and choruses 
firom the "Pilgrimage of the Rose " ; and to have 
the aid of Mr. Carl Wolfsohn from Philadelphia 
to play the Choral Fantasia of Beethoven. But he 
is obliged to postpone the project for a time, we trust 
not long, however. 

Mr. RuDOLPHSBN, the excellent basso and vocal 
teacher, gives a Soir^ at Chickering's next Tuesday 
Evening, He will have the assistance of Miss Hous- 
ton, who will sing songs by Schumann, Frans and 
Hatton , Miss Edith Abbll, one of his pupils, who 
will sing Donizetti's Cbm's beUo and Sehubert's Bar- 
earofe ; Mr. Mbrrill, another pupil, who will sing 
an air from Handel's Binaldo and Robert Franz's 
perfect "SddvmmerUed** Mr. Lano, too, who will 
contribute short and charming pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Liszt. Mr. Rudolphsen himself will 
sing Schumann's "Dedication," a romance by Meyer- 
beer in French, an Italian aria, and an English song 
by Gottschalk; also, with chorus, a song from 
Marschner's "The Templar and the Jewess." 

Mr. Daum's second Soirde will probably occur 
on Wednesday, May 2d, when besides Hummel's 
Septet (for piano, flute, oboe, hdm, violin^ 'cello and 
bass), he will give Beethoven's earlier Trio in B flst 
for piano, clarinet and 'cello, a Schubert song tran- 
scribed by Liszt, and Weber's Rondo called "Per- 
petuum mobile.*' Songs by Franz and Schumann 
will be sung by Miss S. W. Barton. 

The Handbl and Haydn Soczbty, St will be 

seen, announce one •more Oratorio performance for 

some time in May, for which they summon together 

again the great Festival chorus of last May for the 
performance of Mendelosohn's "Hymn of Praise", 
and :42nd Psalm : "As the hart paivts" (the latter 
for the first time) ; also Nicolai's Fest-Overtnra on 
'*Ein fette Burg." The proceeds of the concert will 
go to a fand for fntnra Festivals ; so we are all inter- 
ested to make it successful. 

OcTR Nbw York Correspondence ht» again failed 

us ; and ^e have waited for it until ft was too late to 
pick up intelligence from pablic sources ; but a re- 
eumi will do hereafter. 

Kbw Hatbn. The Mendelssohn Society (W. D. 

Anderson, M.D., conductor,) has done a good work 

here of late years in the production of oratorios. On 

the list of its performances stand Haydn's "Seasons" 

Cthree times) and "Creation ;" the "Messiah" (twice); 

"St. Paul ; and Rossini's Stahat 3/afer and "Moses in 
Egypt." On the 9th of the present month this So- 
ciety gave a miscellaneous concert, with an orches- 
tra of 23 instruments, mostly from New York, and a 
chorus of 80 voices. Amonjc the things presented 
were the Overtures to Fra Diavofo and freyechiUz, 
the Andante of Beethoven's C-minor Symphony ; 
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selections from Elijah, inclading, "Then shall the 
rig^hteoas shine," sang by Mr. Castle, Bass recitar 
tives and aria, sung bj Mr. H. W. Bryan with cho- 
rns, and the soprano solo "Hear ye, Israel/' followed 
by the chorus "Be not afraid ;" also several solos, 
choruses, &c., from Verdi, Donizetti, Flotow, Balfe, 
&c. We hear that all the music went well. Next 
fall the Society intend to give Elijah complete. 

WoRCBBTBR. The Mozart Society performed Elijah, 
for the first time, on Fast night. Mechanics Hall 
was almost crowded, and all accounts pronounce it a 
rougical as well as financial success. The great Or- 
gan did the part of orchestra. The Spy says : 

Particularly well were the solo parts sustained. In 
the character of Eliiah Mr. Hammond was very sue- 
cessful, and showed much skill and taste in the diffi- 
cult recitations and solos committed to his charge. 
lie evidently had made his part a study, and he de- 
serves great credit for the manner in which he per- 
formed it. Mr. Richards was in excellent voice, and 
gang the tenor air, "If with all your hearts" with 
good expression. Mrs. Hamilton sang with fine ef- 
fect "Hey ye Israel," and received the hearty appro- 
val of the audience. Mrs. Allen's sympathetic voice 
was very effective, especially so in the recitation and 
air "What have I to do with thee O man of God." 
Perhaps we might say that as an artistic performance 
this was the best. The muRic is moot beautiful and 
plaintively, purely MendeUsohnian in character. 
Misa Stone sang the air, "O rest in the Lord" with 
much acceptance, and also rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the double quartet, "For He shall give His 
angeU charuo over thee." and in the "Angel Trio," 
with the as9i<«tance of Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Man- 
ning. The three voices blended nicely together and it 
was enjoyed by all present. Messrs. Knight, Thomp- 
son, Wilder, Merriam, Mrs. Hastings, Mrs. Knight, 
and Miss Bessie Stone rendered substantial aid in 
their respective parts. The choruses went quite as 
well as could be expected the first time. Some of 
them went smoothly where the rhythm was not com- 
plicated and the intervals not too difficult. In some 
of the fugue movements there was a tack of power and 
the time somewhat unsteady, leaving an uncertainty 
in the minds of those listening as to the particular 
ideas contained in the music. Snch choruses can 
only he mastered by long continued practice and an 
individual study of the various chromatic intervals, 
which require close singing. Among the best of the 
choruses performed we would mention the ever beau- 
tiful one, "He watching over Israel," and "Cast thy 
burden upon the Ix)rd." Mr. Hamilton conducted 
the Oratorio with grace and dignity. We were glad 
to see the silent rebuke he gave a small portion of 
the audience who had the bad taste to leave the hall 
before the close of thQ concert. It was just what was 
needed, and proved very effective. Mr. Allen's ac- 
companiments were most excellent, and many fine 
effects were drawn out from the organ. Mr. G. Wm. 
Sumner played the piano parts with much credit, the 
full "Chickering Grand" telling with marked efifect. 

KocRESTBR, N. Y. On Monday, March 25th oc- 
curred the third of Mr. Tract's soirdes. Mozart's 
Trio in B flat was played by Jlr. Tracy and the 
Messrs. Schalch. Mr. T. also played the "Patheti- 
que" Sonata, and Mendelssohn's B-minor Capriccio. 
Mr. Carl Schaich played a Mayseder Violin Solo and 
Miss Brewster sang. The filling-in part of the pro- 
gramme being more popniar than classical, the ma- 
jority seemed to vote this "the best of the three." 

On Tuesday evening, April 3d, the Kochester 
Philharmonic appealed successfully to the pnblic on 
its own behalf, Corinthian Hall being completely 
filled. Their resources being limited by scarcity of 
members, they are not yet beyond the lighter 
overtures. They are all amateurs of social position, 
and having already secured the popular verdict, do 
much for the cause, as they have opportunity to aug- 
ment their means. Their cnterpri.se was manifest in 
sending to New York city for a vocalist They se- 
cured the services of Mad. Marie Abbott, a name 
not befora familiar here ; but which will hereafter be 
remembered pleasantly. While she did not exhibit 
any uncommon executive ability, she showed what 
was much more to be desired, a rare power of char- 
acterization. In her ballad singing, she leaves noth- 
ing to be guessed at in the words. 



Mrs. Carv of Brock port was the pianist. Her one 
solo was well received and in the accompaniments she 
evinced sympathy with the singer. She played also 
with the society from the Pianoforte score. Were I 
to suggest anything to Mr. Kalbfleisch, it would be 
to mark out a little from that score so that the melo- 
dic figures and their answers in different instruments 
shall not be marred by the constant presence of the 
mono-chromatic Piano. Then too those sustained 
tones in the wind instruments suffer by those carpet 
tacking, eighth divisions, the usual subterfuge of 
arrangers to compensate for the lack of sustiiiuing 
power in the Piauo. 

Mr. K. wielded effcctivelv the new baton handed 
him the other evening at reliearsal, because the old 
one could not keep them to time. It Is a nice ivory han- 
dled, gold mountsd affair, blazoned with numerous 
musical and masonic devices. T. £. A. 

New Music Hall. New York has at last the 
promise of a fine large concert ball. The Tribune 
describes the plan as follows : 

The eminent firm of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 
who have long had snch a plan in mind, are about to 
erect a hall in rear of their magnificent Piano-forte 
warerobms, on Fourteenth St., having reserved 
ground for it at the time of the erection of that build- 
ine, which is itself without a rival /?) in the United 
States. They intend that the new hall shall be as 
complete and elegant in its way as their ware-rooms 
are — more than which New York has no need to de- 
sire. It will occupy the space back of the present 
building, between Fourth Avenue and Irvine Place, 
on Fourteenth St., and reaching tlience to Fifteenth 
St. The dimensions of the hall will be 123 feet long, 
by 75 feet broad, and 42 feet in height — in the latter 
respect avoiding, we are glad to sec, the excessive 
height.which is one chief fault (?) of the Boston Music 
Hall. The proposed elevation in this hall is abund- 
ant both for arcnitectural and acoustic effects. The 
main entrance will be on Fourteenth St., with spa- 
cious exit, also, on Fifteenth St. There are to be two 
galleries on the end nearest Fourteenth St., extend- 
ing on each side not more than one-third of the 
length of the hall— all the rest to be clear from floor 
to ceiling. There will be 2.')50 actual seats all com- 
fortable and all affording a clear view of the stage. 
Probably the open space of the hall will afford stand- 
ing rooin for 500 persons more, who may be enthu- 
siastic enough to like that way of hearing concerts. 
Very careful attention has been given in the plans to 
acoustics — one of the points wherein halls meant for 
concerts most often prove defective. A matter not 
less important to comfort is ventilation, which also 
will be thoroughly accomplished. It will be possi- 
ble, in this Steinway Hall, to sit through a concert 
without that dreadful sense of sleepiness, or those 
dreadful headaches afterward, which frequenters of 
existing music halls have sad experience of. Warm- 
ing and lighting arrangements have been studied with 
eqnal care. Steam is to be used in heating and gas 
for light, with burners so disposed as not to fatigue 
the eye while brilliantly lighting every corner of the 
hall. The decorations of wall and ceiling are to be 
mainly fresco, costly, elegant and chaste. The walls 
of the building will bo 28 inches thick, set in cement, 
bnttresses with heavy piers, floors laid in cement, and 
the whole building constructed with conscientions 
regard to safety, as well as to splendor and comfort. 
An organ of great power is to occupy the stage end, 
constructed expressly for the purpose, at a cost, we 
believe, of $20,000, and as powerful as the size of the 
room will admit. Adjoining the hall will be another 
building, on Fifteenth St., devoted partly to piano 
studios for artists, and partly to the machinery of 
the organ. The estimated c'o^t of the hull is $90,000, 
exclusive of the lot and of the organ. The plans are 
already in the hands of the builders, and workmen 
are now clearing the ground, removing old buildings, 
and making excavations. The contracts call for the 
completion of the work by the first week of next Sep- 
tember — in. good time for ^he concert season. 

What Oratorio was it ? — Perhaps the Handel 

and Haydn, or the- Harmonic Society would like to 

try something so exhilarating. A Pittsburg (Pa.) 

paper says : 

The Oratorio on Thursday evening was a grand 
success. The solos were performed with surpassing 
sweetness and effect, while the choruses, with the 
majesty of the ocean wave, would rise in height and 
grandeur, and seem to bear everything upon their 
tide of sound — then die away into tlie 8of^ne.<is of the 
evening zephyr. The alternate inspiring and sooth- 
ing effect of such music reminds one of the pleasing 
effects of Laughing Gax, as administered by Dr. Gil- 
lespie, at 45 Fourth street. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aocompaniment. 

Think of thee! (Denk ich dein !) R.Franz, 

Op. 21. No. 2. 30 

Has the usual crbpaen and briefhcas of Frus'i 

songs, and ends befbre one Is tired of It ; but, in moAt 

re*peets, is more like other Gortnaa songs tbaa others 

of his compoeUton. 

wondrous lovely month of May. (Im wnnders- 

sh5nen Monat Mai.) R, Schumann, Op. 40. 

No. 1 . 25 

The words are by Belne, and iruMlatod bjr Mr. 
Dwight. The kleas are very beaatUU, and bito Cha 
short eoBg is woven a great deal of floe musie. 
Mill May. Song and Chorus. L. F. H. Crosby. 30 

A charming ballad, in wbleh "Mill Hay" eomes In, 
with a pleasant ring, at the end of many lines. 

1 love the little rippling stream. Song & Choras. 

L. V. H. Omtbjf. 30 
A pretty little, SwlBs-lIko nalody, with easy and 
taking ehome. 

The Organ Grinder. Comic Song. G. W. Hunt. 40 
Better than the average, and difficult to read 
through without Uughlng. What moat tbeeOeet be, 
then, when it ie well sung ! 

The Rose or the Lily. (Die Uose, die Lilie). 

R. Schumann. Op. 48. No. 8. 25 
Another little exquisite fragment, by Heine, set to 
just the nutfci that belongs to it, by Schumann. 
We are merry troubadours. Duet. C. W, Glover. 30 
A very elegant and ahnple piece. Good doots art 
not yet veiy plentiful, and this is an acceptable addi- 
tion to the Ust. 

Be kind to darling sister Nell. Song and Choras. 

//. P. Banks. 30 
Uncommonly good of its claas. both in words aad 
mnaio. 

Initrumental. 

L' Argentine. Fantosio mazurka. Four hands. 

E.KeUerer. 75 
DilferB from many four hand pieces, In being most- 
ly of a light, subdued character, but la quite elegant 
in construction, and to its loAnesa, unites much bril- 
liancy. 

L' Argentine. Fant. maz. Simplified. E, Ketterer. 50 
The above for two hands. It Is, in its present form, 
not difficult, and Is. altogether, a charming compost- 
tton. 

Night dream. Valse poetic. R^ Greunwald. 50 

A fine, original sort of piece. Brilliant, and of mo- 
diam difficulty. 

Le Bords de L'Tonne. Valsa (Toong Minstrel). 

GervUle. 20 
Take them I implore thee. ( Yonng Minstrel). 

"Norma:* 20 
Pierrette polka mazarka. (Young Minstrel.) 

LeCorbeitte. SO 
Pretty little Instructive pieces. Euy. 
Sing, birdie, sing. Transcribed. Grobe. 50 

The voice of sympathy. " Grobe, 40 

The land of dreams. 6 characteristic pieces. Grobe. 40 
Thfl name of the author suffioieotly deacrlbee and 
endorses thoae eight pieces ; so we merely say, **Mr. 
Grobe, gentlemen!** and pass on. 
Fleur des Alpes. Tyrolienne for PiAno. J. Egghard. 40 
La Belle Styrienno. Morceau Elegante. " 40 
Au bord de la mcr. Nocturne. W. Kvhe. 40 

Sympathie, for piano. Dadarzewska, 30 

Four pieces, alike in being of medium difficulty, 
and the "Elvgante" of the second describes them all. 



MosiCBT Hah..— Music is sent by mail, the expenae belDg 
two cents for everr four ounces, or firaction thereof, Peraons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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A Chapter of C. H. von Weber's Early Life.* 

WEBER AS DUCAL SECRETARY. 

Seldom has a prince been jud^fed so (liflTcrently 
as Kinpf Friedricb of Wurtemberg. Seldom, most 
assuredly, has a monarch been so universally 
hated by subjects of every kind and der;ree as 
he was. It is very diflicuU to paint a clear un- 
biassed picture of the man. That he far sur- 
passed his dreaded uncle Carl in natural <;enius, 
m talent and acquirements, and in far-sighted 
discernment, cannot be doubted ; but he sur- 
passed him» too, in coarseness, harshness, and 
ruthless dealing with his subjects. True it is, 
also, that his political views were far keener than 
those of his Estates ; that the Constitution of the 
country was antiquated in form, and unsatisfac- 
tory in its working. But what did he give in 
return for this Constitution, such as it was, and 
for the indtfTerent laws the Estates enacted, in- 
sufficient as they might be ? Only the govern- 
ment of his own ruthless will. For the oppression 
of the patrician and clerical orders, he suostituted 
the far more galling oppression of his coarse 
soldiery, his unworthy favorites, and his absurdly 
organized official hierarchy. Surely it was a step 
from bad to worse I Again were places sold to 
incapable creatures of his preference, from whom 
the country shrank as from evil spirits, or be- 
stowed in a manner still more shameful The 
judgments of his tribunals became mere forms ; 
punishments were generally increased in rigor by 
the royal will. Taxes were im))Osed and enforced 
at Toval |>lea8ure. Police regulations, the sever- 
ity of which was meant to throw a mask over the 
utter demoralization of the time, were intrusted 
to instruments who had obtained their posts by 
the darkest bye-paths, and executed their duty 
in the most odious ways. New monopolies were 
created. The property of the Universities was 
absorbed by the State, although new professor- 
ships were created, and some of the most distin- 
guished professors of the day received their pa- 
tent of nobility. Military conscription was car- 
ried on with a brutality, from which none were 
exempt as heretofore, — except, indeed, persons 
immediately attached to the royal service, — a 
brutality to which the harshest ordinances of 
Friedricb the Great were child's-play. The reck- 
less hunting-expeditions of Duke Carl were again 
revived with all their cruel rigors, their terrors, 
and their devastations. In every commonest af- 
fair of daily life — in marriages,in choice of schools, 
injoumeyings to and fro,— the royal will and 
permission ruled and directed all. 

King Friedricb of Wurtemberg, never, per- 
haps, raised his horse to the Consulate ; but he 
systematically lowered even the highest of the 
land, who were not in his service, to a rank be- 
low his lowest menials. No man could venture 
to pass before the ^ates of the royal palaces in 
Stuttgart or Ludwigsburg without humbly taking 
off his hat, even in the wildest weather. If any 
dared to sin against this ordinance, which out- 
gesslered Gessler, the sentinels were instructed 
to strike their hats from their heads. 

The royal court, whether at Stuttgart or Lud- 
wigsburg, was brilliant in the extreme. King 
Friedrich loved pomp, show, and glitter. Courtr 
officers there were in unlimited numbers, and of 
every description. Of chamberlains alone, 800 
swarmed in the apartments of the luxurious mon- 
arch. A conspicuous feature was formed by the 
hosts of handsome young fellows, in semi-official 
posts, as pages and younkers, with whom the 
Kin^ loved to associate ; and who, af^er brief 
service, were generally rewarded with lucrative 

• From th« life of Weber by his Son, timiulated by J. PAir 
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appointments and patents of nobility. The pal- 
aces were spangled too, like flower-gardens, with 
the brilliant uniforms of the young officers of the 
Garde du Corps, Chevaux Lesrers, and the other 
four guard regiments of the King's ridiculously 
expensive army. They rang, from day to night, 
with music, with mirth, with the uproar of the 
unseemly pranks of spoiled pages, in whose loose 
tone and manners his majesty was wont to take 
exuberant delight. 

Friedricb had an especial predilection for ex- 
ercising his sovereign ri</ht8 in the distribution of 
patents of nobility. These favors, as well as the 
highest posts were generally bestowed on adven- 
turers from other parts of Germany. It natural- 
ly followed that, whilst the King himself was fear- 
ed and unloved, his ministers and favorites were 
hated and despised. The most remarkable, but, 
at the same time, the lowest and most contempt- 
ible of these detested favorites, was a General 
Count von Dillen, who. from a groom in the du- 
cal stables, had risen from rank to rank, over- 
whelmed with honors, without one single recom- 
men<iation either in military or administrative 
service. Dillen was the evil genius of the King. 
His influence over Friedrich was enormous ; and, 
strong in this high favor, ho was accustomed to 
ennch himself, with open shamelessness, by the 
lucrative trade of selling government appoint- 
ments. He even invented a new method of rais- 
ing money, which was afterwards carried on sur- 
reptitiously by many persons about the court of 
Wiirtemberg, and which consisted in selling to 
young men nominal appointments at court, which 
alone would free them from the military conscrip- 
tion. The fact of this practice was doomed to 
exercise a fearful influence on the fortunes of 
Carl Maria. 

One word more as to the personality of a man 
with whom, for his woe, the young composer was 
destined to come in contact. The King was aw- 
fully fat: and his unwieldy corpulence increased 
so frightfully from year to year, that, even in 
1807, a semi-circular space was cut in his dining- 
tables to permit him to approach near enough to 
feed himself. His face was pale; his bloated 
cheeks fell heavily on his fourfold chin. His 
eyes were small, but bright and lively ; his 
mouth was not without expression ; and his smile 
was even genial and pleasant. He spoke much 
and rapidly, at times with brilliancy and wit ; 
but quite as frequently in a tone of coarse jo- 
cosity, not unmixed with fllth. His anger was 
terrible, maniacal in its demonstration. But his 
affection was even more to be dreaded than his 
rage. 

Next in rank to the King stood his brother. 
Prince Lndwig Friedrich Alexander, who in 
1807 was fifty-one years of age, and who had ar- 
rived about that period, after seeing his hopes of 
becoming King of Poland utterly destroyed, to 
live at the court of Stuttgart with his wife, a 
princess of Nassau- Weilburg, and his young fam- 
ily. He led a dissolute and expensive life, was 
continually appealing to the purse of his royal 
brother, with whom, on that account, he was in 
a permanent state of antagonism ; and yet was 
always in the most painful pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, to escape from which he frequently re- 
sorted to the most desperate measures. It was 
for this reason, perhaps, he demeaned himself to 
affect the most mtimate friendship with the un- 
worthy favorite Dillen. Less coarsely passionate 
and demonstrative than his brother, he was at the 
same time less open and sincere in love or hate ; 
and he was constantly engaged in misty intrigues, 
either to attain his ends or to conceal his delin- 

?uencies from a brother whose anger he feared. 
Jnlike his amiable and excellent brother Eugen, 
he had no love for music, and only visited (he 



opera for the sake of the pretty women he misrht 
see. This was the prince into whose service Carl 
Maria von Weber entered, on the 1st August 
1807. 

Thus, then, was the fiery young artist, his wild 
oats not yet fully sown, plunged into a new 
world, where no true sense of right or wrong was 
known ; whore virtue and morality were laughed 
to scorn ; where, in the chaotic whirlpool of a 
reckless court, money and influence at any prioe 
were the sole ends and aims of life ; where, in the 
confusion of the times, the insecurity of all con- 
ditions, and the ruthless desjiotism of the govern- 
ment, the sole watch-word of existence, from 
high to low, was '^Aprh nous le Mug^. P* 

It has been necessary to present this somewhat 
lengthy description of the condition of the court 
of Stuttgart at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, as a prologue to the drama of Carl Ma- 
ria's life in the capital of Wurtemberg. Through 
a picture of such a state of society alone can it 
be shown how the events, which flung a blirrhting 
shadow upon the otherwise so brilliant surface of 
his noble character throughout existence, sprang 
up as the natural rank produce of the impure 
soil which he was now destined to tread, unwary 
and unheeding corruption. 

It was on the 19th August 1807, that Carl 
Maria first paid his respects to his new patron at 
Ludwigsburg. Probably from the very first there 
was a feeling the reverse of sympathy between 
the two. But the young man had been recom- 
mended to the Duke as active and intelligent ; 
and the Prince had just then no choice. To the 
ardent young artist his new duties were utterly 
uncongenial : no one study of his past life had 
fitted him for such a service as that of private 
secretary to a royal duke, and comptroller of a 
ducal household. Yet such were his new titles, 
such his new avocations. The Duke kept a tol- 
erably imposing court of his own. The family 
consisted of the Princess his wife ; his son by his 
first marriage with a Princess Czartoriska ; the 
Prince Adam, a tall, noisy, arrogant stripling of 
fifteen ; and five young children by his second 
marriage. The household was made up, besides 
tha higher officers and ladies, of a host of paid 
and upaid servants and strange on-hangers, some 
ot whom were destined to play a part in the 
young musician's own drama. As secretary, 
Carl Maria had not only to undertake the pri- 
vate correspondence of the Prince, but sundry 
far from agreeable personal communications with 
people of rank, and the numerous herd of credi- 
tors. As comptroller, he had to regulate the ex- 
penses of the household, manage the Duke's pri- 
yy purse, and keep the books of receipts and ex- 
penses. A strange mass are the books, still ex- 
tant They say but little for Carl Maria's talent 
as a book-keeper ; but they speak volumes as re- 
gards the Duke's private life. The chief expen- 
ses lie in sums paid for horses, dogs, hunting-par- 
ties, journeys, play-debts, wine, endless pensions 
and 'illowances of very doubtful origin. Enor- 
moua^ums are noted only in undecipherable 
hier^yphics. Each month's account ends with 
a fresh deficit, for which a new loan is rendered 
imperative; and for each recurring negotiation 
poor Cari Maria has to be employed, oflen under 
the most distressing conditions. 

The business the most disagreeable and cer- 
tainly the most dangerous for a young man, was 
his daily communication with petitioners for fa- 
vors, or clients on private matters of a questiona- 
ble kind. Temptation lay ever in his path 
in the circle of which he now formed the 
centre,— a flattering, fawning set, that never 
looked too closely at the means of catering for 
his favor; a crowd, in which not only high-plac- 
ed civil and militory servants, but even members 
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of the royal hoase, thronged eagcrlj around him. 
Well may Carl Maria, as he cast despairingly looks 
into the chaotic confusion of all the affairs, pri- 
vate and financial, of his patron, have felt in his 
heart of hearts that he, the inexperienced, ardent 
youth of one-and-twenty years, who bad lived till 
then in the atmosphere of art alone, was no At- 
las to take such a world of ruin and corruption 
on his shoulders. 

But the intercourse with purveyors, creditors, 
petitioners, money-lenders, and Jews, was not 
the most painful to which the youth had to sub- 
mit The King, as has been remarked, was in a 
chronic state of irritation against Duke Ludwi^r, 
on account of his dissolute life and reckless ex- 
penditure. He could shut his eyes to his own 
excesses ; but those of his brother were unpar- 
donable. Besides, afler every controversy, it 
was he who had to pay all debts, in order to save 
the honor of the family. When these collisioas 
took place, it was the young secretary who had, 
only too ofVen, to beard the lion in his den. Some 
of the darkest hours of his life were those passed 
in the cabinet of the dreaded monarch. When 
private secretary Von Weber was commissioned 
to lay before the King some very desperate con- 
dition of affairs, in which his helping hand was 
needed to fill an empty treasury, or avert the 
conseqnences of a compromising scrape, it was 
the custom of majesty to burst into an immod- 
erate fit of passion, and vent the foulest abuse on 
the unlucky bead of the innocent messenger. On 
such occasions Fricdrich let forth a torrent of 
words, and allowe«I nobody to speak but himself: 
reasoning or representation were wholly out of 
the question. The stammering, 8tuttering,8hriek- 
ing rage of the hideously-corpulent King, who, 
on account of his unwieldlv obesity, was unable 
to let his arms hang by his side, and who thus 

gesticulated wildly, perspired incessantly, and 
ad the habit moreover, of continually address- 
ing his favorite, generally present on these occa- 
fions, with the appeal, **P<m vrat, Dillen f be- 
tween each broken sentence, — would have been 
inexpressibly droll, had not the low-comedy ac- 
tor of the scene been an autocrat who might, at 
a wink, have transformed laughter into tears. 
But there was a demoniacal comicality about the 
performance, which, if it did not convulse the 
spectator, made him shudder to his heart's core. 
Weber hated the King, of whose wild caprice 
and vices he witnessed daily scenes, before whose 
palace-gates he was obliged to slink bareheaded, 
and who treated him with unmerited ignominv. 
Soeptre and crown had never been imposing ob- 
jects in his eyes, unless worn by a worthy man ; 
and, consequently, he was wont, in thoughtless 
levity of youth, to forget the dangers he ran, and 
to answer the King with a freedom of tone which 
the autocrat was all unused to hear. In torn he 
was detested by the monarch. As negotiator for 
the spendthrift Prince Ludwig, he was already 
obnoxious enough ; and it sometimes happened 
that, by way ofvariety to the customary torrent 
of invective, the King, after keeping the secre- 
tary for hours in his ante-chamber, would receive 
him only to turn him rudely out of the room, 
without hearing a word of wnat he had to say. 

The royal treatment roused young Carl Ma- 
ria's indignation to the utmost ; and his inntation 
led him one day to a mad prank, which was nigh 
resnhins in some years' imprisonment in the for- 
tress of Hohenasberg, or of Hohenhaofen. Smart- 
ing under some foul indignity, he had just left 
the private apartment of the King, when an ohl 
woman met him in the passage, and asked where 
she oould find the room of the court washerwo- 
man. *^There V said the reckless ^ outh, pointing 
to the door of the royal cabinet The old wo- 
man entered, was violently assailed by the King, 
who had a horror of old women, and, in her ter- 
ror, stammered out that a young gentleman who 
had just come out had informed her that there 
she would find the '*royal washerwoman." The 
infuriated monarch guessed who was the culprit, 
and dispatched an officer on the spot to arrest his 
brorhers secretary, and throw him into prison. 

To those who have any idea how foul a den 
was then a royal prison, it most appear almost 
marvellous that Carl Maria should have possess- 



ed sufficient equanimity to have occupied himself 
with his beloved art during his arrest. ^ But so it 
was. lie managed to procure a dilapidated old 
piano, put it in tune with conrammate patience, 
by means of a common door-key, and actually, 
then and there, on the 14th October 1808, com- 
posed his well-known beautiful song, '*£in steter 
Kampf ist unser Leben." 

The storm passed over. Prince Ludwig's in- 
fluence obtained the young man's pardon and re- 
lease. But the insult was never forgotten by the 
King : he took care to remember it at his own 
right time. Nor had prison cured Carl Maria 
of his boyish desire to play tricks upon the hated 
monarch, when he conceived that he could do so 
without danger to himself. He contrived to in- 
sert adroitly into the letters which his doty call- 
ed upon him to write from Duke Ludwig to his 
royal brother, and which the former was too 
careless to read, every expression which he knew 
would be likely to put the irritable monarch into 
a fearful passion. For a time he succeeded ad- 
mirably in his design. But Friedrich was too 
sharp a man not to divine the real author of these 
abominable letters ; and many were the back- 
handed blows which the revengeful man was able 
to strike, in quiet malice, at the imprudent young 
secretanr. 

But Carl Maria's life in Stuttgart was not 
wholly so unpleasant and so uncongenial as it 
might seem. After many vain, but honest en- 
deavors to cleanse the Augean stable of finance 
in the ducal affairs, — endeavors which were only 
rewarded by the ilnfriendly rebuke, on the part 
of his patron, that **he had better not meddle 
with matters that did not concern him," — he 
stuck to the strict letter of his service alone, and 
now gained time and opportunity for not only 
coquetting once more witn his favorite Muse, but 
for winning himself new friends by the seductive 
charm of his manners, as well as by his talent. 
He found means to cultivate the acquaintance of 
many of the distinguished personages and agreea- 
ble families in Stuttgart, to reckon many of the of- 
ficers and artists among his stanch allies, and also 
to enjoy life afler hie fashion, in jovial gatherings 
of good fellows, with his glass of wine and his 
guitar. The faculty for finding himself in his 
right place in every kind of society, and gather- 
ing from all around new food to add to his store 
of instruction, talent, or humor, was one of the 
most attractive qualities of Carl Maria's nature. 

All outward progress of intelligence at this pe- 
riod of the history of Stuttgart, if not wholly sup- 
pressed, was at all events nullified by the tyran- 
nical oppression of the government, and the un- 
happy condition of the country. But in the fam- 
ily circles into which Carl Maria was introduced 
by Prince Ludwig's physician-in-ordinary, Doc- 
tor Kellin, the cultivation of the mind and the in- 
terests of art were far from being wholly neglect- 
ed. From his intercourse with literary and ar- 
tistic celebrities he now began to derive fresh 
advantages. Among the former, he could enjoy 
the conversation of the brilliant Iladg. the editor 
of the still-flourishing paper, Das Morgenhlatt^ 
and of the clever, clear- thmking Reinbeck; from 
both of whom he was so unfortunate as to obtain 
the words of some of his brightest and sweetest 
compositions. Among the latter, — and they were 
many in every branch of art, — he had the privi- 
lege of Sitting in the studio of the famous sculptor 
Danneckcr, at that time already nearly fifVy years 
of age, and of watching the progress of his cele- 
brated Ariadne. About the same time also he 
made the passing acquaintance of Louis Spohr, 
even then one of Germany'? greatest violin-play- 
ers and composers; who, as has been already 
stated, judged the fragments of the boy's **Rube- 
zahl" with little favor, hut yet gave fresh anima- 
tion to his aspirations and his hopes. 

It was the first time that Carl Maria had been 
permitted to enjoy an uninterrupted intercourse 
^ith men of such importance and distinction in 
the fine arts and literature. He gazed op with 
as much surprise as admiration at this higher 
sphere of intellectual cultivation, in general so 
superior to that of the musical and theatrical wor- 
thies with whom his lot had as yet been caat His 
ambition was awakened, and his aspirations to 



achieve the good and great gradually gushed forth 
in this world so new to him ; although the chan- 
nel in which they were to flow, in order to reach 
the desired end, was as yet but half revealed to 
him. He now began to turn a great portion of 
his leisure hours to account in the cultivation of 
his mind ; and with this intent, to improve his 
acquaintance with Conrt-Counseller Lehr, the 
director of the royal library ; a modest, thought- 
ful, but amiable and genial man, from whose po- 
etical effusions the voung composer afterwards 
selected the words of two of his choicest songs. 
From Lehr he derived the most valuable hints 
for the improvement of his style, his habits of 
thought, and the direction of his critical and phil- 
osophical studies. Under the good librarian's 
guidance, he read Kant, Wolff, and Schelling, 
with care ; and thus gained that precious facul- 
ty, so often half-envied, half-repudiated by his 
colleagues, of reasoning with logical clearness, 
and of giving correct expression to his thoughts. 
In this much Carl Maria's sojourn in Stuttgart 
was of the highest importance in the develop- 
ment of his better qualities, however much in oth- 
er respecta it may nave exercised an infloence 
altogether deleterious. 

(Trom GUpp^ actmda§ Fnu.) 

The Art of Musical Critioiim Hade Eaiy. 

BT ■. ■. ir., PROPKSaOS OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL 

MAKNSR8. 

It has frequently struck me that several things 
were singular. One of these is, that so few persons 
are musical critics. 

In Painting, every one can form and give an opin- 
ion : in Politics, we are each and all, infallible ; but 
in Music we are timid. We are afraid of others who 
may know better ; and yet the art is very simple. 

We can, in these days, eAsil^jr find a royal road to 
leaminfT, and even go in a carriage. If we can afford 
it. We can learn to paint and yet not be able to 
draw a straight line ; we can play and never look at 
a scale or an exercise ; and we can become mniical 
critics and not know one note from anotbei^— or, in 
fiict, not know anything about the sobject. 

Instead of studying the science, the art, or the 
practice, study MB 1 

I have frequently been shocked by hearing persons 
of considerable culture simply express their admira- 
tion, and confess their ignorance, while they are con- 
sumed with envy of others who can fluently discuss 
the performance. 

This need not be. 

I repeat that an attentive study of my rales, and 
perhaps a little permnal instruction, will enable any 
one to shine in society as a musical character, or get 
a position as musical critic on a newspaper. 

In the first place, like — or unlike— an ancient 
Greek, I exclaim: **Manner, Mannbr. MANNER!" 

In a concert-room it is very easy to pick out the 
musical people, for there is no class that has a more 
decided Htvle. There is an air of ease, of lack of 
respoLsihility, of owing no debts, and having no 
money, of being poor and not caring. They are not 
as a class handsome. On the contrary they are — I 
was going to say uf^ly, but that would not be polite 
to the ladies, so I will not. 

But it is not necessary to wear old clothes, or to 
cultivate anything unbecoming to look musical, for 
on the contrary, I have noticed that musicians wear 
very nice clothes— though they always look like their 
l>e8t ones. 

But to begin. 

When you are going to a concert, go eariy and 
get a good seat. If yon are badly placed yoor 
trouble will be thrown away. One against the wall 
is to be recommended, or an empty bench. "Like a 
star, when only one," etc. The most conspicoons 
seat in fact. And make it your own, so that people 
will look there naturally for you. 

Wear glasses. They give an air of wisdom to the 
most innipid face. As to your attitudes— simply be 
easy. You might study the St. Cecilia expression 
before a glass, and learn to throw np your eyes artis- 
tically. Look abstracted, earnest, gently nod your 
head at suiuble intervals. Never keep time, it is 
vulgar. Never look around during the perform- 
ance, but when all is silent and the Ulking bun 
begins, suddenly awake» to tlie people around. 
Look around. Sigh, and then become a man of the 

world. , , , 

When the name of the author is obscure, relax 
your attention somewhat ; an air of knowing too 
much to care for thai looks well. It is a good plan 
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to freqaentlj carry masic with tou, anloss too ob- 
ject to oe taken for a music teacher, for people will 
often 80 jodge joq. 

Two of my popiU, howerer, made qaito a repnta- 
tion by carrying a rolnme of Schubert's songs 
(Hollo's edition, for it is not boand, and you can 
double It with the title ontsidu) with them. They 
bought it for the purpofic and found themselves re- 
paid well by the remarks they frequently heard. 

But one time, I was no litfle mortiiieil in the Op- 
era House, by glancing up from the parquctte, and 
seeing them on the front row of the dress circle, 
busily engaged with a most extonsire assortment of 
"Gems from Faust 1 " Sheet music at tlie opera ! 
Horrible ! 

To carry a piece to a concert is Tery diflcrent ; but 
never choose anything on the programme. 

If yon meet a friend who might look upon it a« an 
affectation, careleesly remark : "It is a little thing 
for Mary I" 

To an oratorio, always carry the music ; to an 
opera, never ; to a concert, rarely. 

DtU it if of tke greatest importance to have a pro- 
gramme ; for the art of musical criticism is not foun- 
ded on the music, but the composer's name : this is 
important to remember. 

And now we will come to the names and I will 
briefly give you a few hints in relation to the style 
in which they should be used. 

Ton wish to be discriminating as well as critical ; 
well, you can be. 

Use ceruin phrases, have a certain style for cer- 
tain people. 

Thus, of Mozart, you roust speak warmly and 
with enthusiasm. Praise him, of course. Yet you 
can use a judicious "but"— occasionally. Speaic of 
the melody, the graceful flow of his music. Allude 
to him personally, sigh when you speak of his early 
death, and as yon wonder if he could have surpassed 
some of the works he has left Praise his diarober 
music warmly, say \on can never tire of it. You 
may never have a chance, but that does not matter. 
Allude freely to his earlier operas, they are so little 
known that it is safe. After the music is over, smil 
ingly turn and say : "That was ver^ Mozartish 1 
It is to be presumed that his music is, but it will 
sound as if yon studied style. 

Of Haydn, your tone must be calmer ; you i|eed 
not speak of nim as If ho wae your dearest friend. 
Praise him, but not "ff" ; for "m/"' will do. You 
can say that certain passages remind you of Mozart, 
but yon need not say which. 

As for Boetlioven, speak of him as if yon were in 
chureh. It is nnnecessarv to prefer him to any other 
composer — &6me people do— but yon need not ; but 
never speak lightly of him, and never criticize him. 
Speak of his " wonderful harmonies," the " passion 
and vigor," ''the amazing power" of his "grand old 
head," h'u "tempestuous soul," etc. "Grand old 
master — distant tootsteps— corridors, etc., etc." The 
Beethoven style is elevated. Get op a glow of ex- 
pression if vou can stand it. 

Of Mendelssohn you may speak as though you had 
laved marbles, and gone to school with him. Lov- 
ngiy familiar is the style. Call him pet names ; sapr 
his music is "beautiful, lovely, harmonious" ; say it 
is "the music of a cultivated gentleman, the nttcr- 
ance of a pure and noble sonl. ' Yon may get an 
idea of the style in which you ought to speak of him 
by listening to "The Midsummer-night' music. Lot 
your terms be as graceful and easy as possible. But 
be careful. Do not use the Mozart manner. Of 
Mozart speak con moUo passione ; of Mendelssohn, 
eon molto seniinumto. 

As for Handel, get a dictionanr of synonyms, take 
"noble" for your basis, and form your style from 
that. 

Of Bach, "the old Bach," as Frederick the Second 
remarked, you will probably have to speak but sel- 
dom. Do not profess familiarity wito his works. 
You have so lew opportunities of hearing his music 
— fhameful want of culture, etc. When yon do 
hear it, be venf intent. Lose your whole soul, see 
and hear nothinc else. Never say "Bach," without 
putting "Fugue into the same sentence. The terms 
"Dux/' "Comee;* "Rqpercueno" would figure very 
well. 

And now to come to Schumann and Chopin. The 
style is "Looking into the infinite," 
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If you feel able to support this style, and have 
any tendencies to a green and yellow melancholy, be 
a lover of music. Let your hair grow, cultivate 
smiling with your lips only, keeping your eyes sad 
and serious. Speak under your breath of Chopin as 
if he were your dead love, your lost Lenore. The 



acter" of his music. For Chopin, condole. Never 
think of mentioning Schumann without adding some- 
thing about his "strange unusual chordtt." The 
chord of the fiat seventh does not more strongly call 
for the tonic than his name for this phrase. Listen 
to his music with the air of nn undertaker. It al- 
ways arouses "passionate regrets," and I would ad- 
vise ^ou to have some. Sometimes you might "donbt 
if it IS entirely healthy music," but not in the tone as 
if it were dyspeptic. 

Schol)ert, admire. One of my pupils, af^er dilati 
in^ on his variety of expression, passion, etc., calls 
him the Shakespeare of music, and I have noticed 
that it takes well. 

Thns far I have dwelt on "classical" mimic, for 
having mastered this the rest comes easy. As for 
opera music, study the newspaper a few seasons and 
yon cannot fail to get the proper terms by heart. 
You will find that Meyerbeer is "gorgeous," "grand;" 
Rossini, "brilliant": Weber "charming"; Doni- 
zetti, "fine" ; Flotow. "light" ; Verdi, "efl^ective" : 
(you can abuse the latter if yon choose ; you miisf if 
you are "classical,") ; Gounod, "passionate," and 
you must be dull if you are not soon posted in opera 
critiques. 

If you adhere to the German school, call the Ital- 
ian "degenerate, false to true art, subntituting effects 
of scenery, etc., for pure mn.«ical ones," "sensation- 
al." Sneer, and say that Mra. Henry Wood and 
Miss Braddoo received their culture in the same 
school. Ask what Beethoven would have thought of 
Verdi 1 Still do not regret to go, and to admire 
even while yon deplore the Parisian influences. 

If you choose to join the Italian school, yon must 
call the Germans cold and hard, devoid of pure melo- 
dpr and so on. The singers poor, the music unmu- 
sical. "It may suit those who like to listen with 
their brain." The "rich, full color of the Italians," 
etc. 

If a Germanite, be eamett. If an Italianian, be 
enthusiastic. Use musical terms, have a few musi- 
cal stories and facts. Assume an air of wisdom, 
don't delude yourself into the idea of music being a 
noble and sacred art, and one not to be defiled by 
charlatanism, nor flippantly discussed, nor ignorant- 
\j criticized, for on tne contrary it is a broad and open 
field for jngglera or churehes. He who can enter 
may use it : he who is blind describe it. It is free to 
aboie or use. There is a jargon, use it. Give lip 
service, and keep your soul for fine clothes and good 
dinnen. 
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"melancholy, the morbidness," the "hungry cry," 
the "fiuitastic changes of fieeling," the "wierd char- 
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The Plymouth Chnroh Organ. 

L 

Somerset Clubf April 5. 

Mr. Editor,— I have this day been very greatly 
gratified by viewing and hearing, at Messrs. Hook's 
Factory in this city, an oigan just completed by that 
firm for Plymouth church, Brooklyn, (Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. 

I have only lately arrived in this country from 
England, and being somewhat organ mad, have been 
anxious to test the quality of the instruments of this 
country; having, I admit, hitherto had a rather 
strong prejudice to the efiect that, if an organ of 
really fint class character be wanted, England is the 
place to go for it. I soon found that Boston is a 
great place for organs ; and of course it was not Jong 
before I went to hear the one in the Music Hall. It 
is not, however, my desire to occupy your space with 
any opinion on that instrument. Having been so 
fortunate as to make the acquaintance of Mr. Will- 
cox, whose name is well known in Boston, and 
doubtless not in Boston only, he kindly invited me 
to inspect their Factory, and afterwards took me to 
hear the organ built by them for the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception. I candidly confess that I 
was mnch struck with this instrument. The quality 
of voicing, throughout, could not be surpassed. The 
Vox Humana and the Pedal Violoncello are beyond 
praise ; and I assure yon, sir, I left the church with 
a firm conviction of the truth of the proverb that "a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

At the Factory was then building the organ which 
I have this day seen and heard completed : and I 
shall be glad if yon will permit me to give you a des- 
cription of it ; which, coming from a foreign^ and 
an amateur, will be at once seen to be disinterested, 



and will, I think, be read with interest not only by 
organists and others interested in the advance of the 
art (a very great art it is, few can fully appreciate it) 
of Organ building, but by the public in general ; as 
it will give them an additional evidence of the enter- 
prise and great skill of their townsmen ; and will 
show that, when an opportunity is given, this coun- 
try, nay this good city of Boston itself, can produce 
an Organ which will in all respects be fully up to 
the highest modern standard. 

The Organ has four manuals, each of fullest com- 
pass, viz. : C to A^ 58 notes ; and Pedals C to F, 30 
notes. « The key boards are made to overhang one 
another; which arrangement, besides affording a 
much more elegant appearance than the old-fashioned 
stair-case-like pattern, enables the player to manipu- 
late with much greater ease and comfort. Moreover, 
both Manuals and Pedals are ao well placed, rela- 
tively to each other, that the player can with all 
ease execute a rapid passage with his feet, whilst 
both his hands ai-e on the highest (solo) Manual. 
The contents are as follows : 

Stops. Plp«ii. 

Grest 1.^ 1221 

Swell 15 1102 

Choir 9 522 

Solo 6 348 

Pedal 7 210 

Mechanical 13 

Total, 65 3403 

8 Combination Pedals and the Grand CrMcendo 
Movement. 

The Pneumatic Lever (a beantiftil invention for 
lightening the touch and otherwise improving the 
working of the various "Action") has been meet ex- 
tensively used ; mora so, I am informed, than in any 
other organ in this country, or any other with one or 
two exceptions. It is applied not only to the Manu- 
als, and all their Couplera, but to the entire Register 
Action throughout the instrument, as well as to the 
Combination Pedals, and Grand Crescendo ; so that 
the moving of any number of Registen is effected 
with as mnch ease as a single one. The advantages 
of the application of the mechanical power are yery 
great. It not only reduces the phjrsical labor attend- 
ing organ playing, but it enables much of the "Ac- 
tion" to be made of a greatly lighter nature, saving 
mnch room inside, whereby parts of the oigan are 
rendered easy of access which otherwise would be al- 
most, if not entirely debarred, by a quantity of heavy 
Rollers, &c. Not only ease but promptness of move- 
ment is attained by this moH cleyer invention, and 
it also admits of the introduction of Combination 
Pedals of easy movement, to an unlimited extent; 
and so constructed as to make these combinations 
without moving the Register handles for Stops), or 
interfering with any previous combination of them ; 
an advantage of the utmost consequence to the organ- 
ist. The Grand Crescendo, to which I have referred, 
may be pronounced to be, without exception, the 
greatest mechanical improvement ever introduced 
into the organ. The mechanism is too complicated 
to be intelligible, unless described minutely ; I will 
only, therefore, explain that there is a flat bar of iron 
placed horizontally behind the Pedals, having a set 
of studs at short distances, by which the foot easily 
slides the bar to the right or left The motion fi 
communicated to the slides one aftor another, in ev- 
ery department of the organ; so that the player can 
with the utmost ease, swell out the tone from the soft' 
est Stop to the full power of the whole /nstncmorf, and 
vice versd ; while yet not one of the Draw-etop han- 
dles is shifted. No other contrivance than this can 
produce the same effect. The best of ordinary Com* 
bination or Composition Pedals will only effect the 
Crescendo and Diminuendo by throwing out or in 
detachments of the Stops, a certain number at a time. 

In short, I think, Mesan. Hook have in this oigan 
embodied all the very best effects of "Action" that 
can be derived from English and German organs. 
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Wind 18 furnished by four horizontnl bellows of the 
best construction, and of difTercnt pressures. There 
are also two large Compensation KeserToirs, on the 
plan of Cavaille of Paris. The Bellows are worked 
by a patent Hydraulic engine, set in motion by draw* 
ing a Stop. 

The metals used for the Pipe-work are of the best. 
The Double Diapason of the Great Organ, forming 
the front, is of pure tin, as well as several others. 
50 percent, of tin is extensively used,and nothing less 
than 1-3 tin in any part of the Organ. 

The Scales of all the pipes have evidently been 
determined by most sound judgment ; hence is pro- 
duced a brilliant, ringing, and at the same time very 
firm tone throughout. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than the quality of the sofl Stops, or surpass the 
full organ in grandeur. The Diapasons, particular- 
ly, have a very fine drum-like roll. Several of the 
Stops, I was informed, are introduced for the first 
time in this country, viz: The Euphontf 16 feet; 
Vox Angdica, 8 ft. .* Tuba mirabifis, 8 ft., and Tuba 
Clarion, 4 fk. The first two are free reeds. The 
Euphone is an admirable imitation of the Clarinet in 
the middle nnd upper Register, and of the Bassoon 
or Serpent in the lower. The Vox Angelica resem- 
bles the Cor. Anglais. 

I must make special notice of the "Tuba mirabilis," 
which Stop is introduced for the first time in this 
country. This is the most powerful Reed that is 
made : being of very large scale, and blown by a 
heavy pressure of wind. The pipes, which are of 
pure tin, are on two separate sound boards, one on 
each side of the organ, and project over the top in a 
fan-like shape, which has a very elegant appearance, 
and causes their sound to be thrown out directly into 
the Church. The tone of the Tuba is like that of the 
trumpet, but without the twang which is characteris- 
tic of the Jatter. The pipes are voiced somewhat dif- 
ferently from our English Tnbas, which too much re- 
semble a roaring mad bull. The Tuba Clarion is 
its octave. When these two Stops are added to the 
rest of the oi^n, it is almost as though a second or- 
gan were suddenly put in play, so grand is the eifect 
produced. 

The whole instrument may bo pronounced to be a 
Tery great success, and will doubtless add in no small 
degree to the high character which this firm has at- 
tained. In a second article I hope to give a more 
detailed description of the various stops, in short the 
masical contents of the organ. b. d. k. 
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The Organ in Handel's Oratorios. 

To tb« Iditor of I%e ( London) Orekestrn. 

Sir, — Respecting Handel's method of usint; the 
organ in the execution of his Oratorios, Sir George 
Smnrt, a boy singer, I believe, in the Great Hnndel 
Festival held only 25 years af^er tlie composer's death, 
can tell you and the public what was thnt^ay. Sir 
George has henrd it often and often in young days, 
practised it often and often in his prime, and no ques- 
tion has it perfect in his memory. Handel's organs 
were small, portable instruments, having a good 
mounted comet which sung out in the choruses, and 
a light metal stopped diapason and metal stopped 
tlute with a sharp reedy-toned dulciana or small open 
diapason which carried' his solo passages in the Con- 
certo. One instrument was probably his solo Con- 
eorto organ, the other his choral organ. He support- 
ed the choir by playing all their parts when necessa- 
ry, but he also played with the orchestra, and took 
under his hand much more of the instrumental score 
than is now the fashion. His organ would permit this. 
The huge tnrrets of Exeter Hall and Birmingham 
are against such a use. 

He possessed a clean, neat, staccato touch, which 
led well without smothering or impairing the general 
tone of the choir and orehcstra. 

Such directions as "no organ, soft otigan, full or- 
gan, bass alone," and "bass in octaves," are in effect 
so many modes of expressing pp. p. mf.f. undjff', but 
do not immedintelj refer to the main thing — namely 
how much did Handel use of the instrumental score 
on his organ when accompanying his band and cho- 
rus in the performance of his oratorios ? Handel 
played much of the score instrumental, and this was 
the practice with his successors. 



The introduction of the heavy pedal, the double 
dispasons, and a multifarious reduplication of mix- 
tures and furnitures and sesqnialtras, and the prodig- 
ious increase of orchestral performers have rendered 
this practice unnecessary if nm impracticable. After 
his death and when his oratorio of the **Mf»8iah** he- 
came popular throughout the nation — oboes and bas- 
soons supplied the organ in places where there was 
none. Six oboes and thirteen bassoons were not an 
unusnal complement to an ordinary stringed band, 
and the congregation of oboes in Bach's *'Passioi\s" 
would not have surprised nor bnfiled a country choir 
and hand in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The concerts of Ancient Music were the traditions 
of Handel ; and Joah Bates, and Mr. Greatorex, the 
jealous preservers of those traditions. Sir George 
Smart has been equally versed in them, equally con- 
scientious, and equally zealous in transmitting them 
in his day and generation. 

I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 

Ax OLD SdBSCRIBEB to TIIK AnCIBNT CONCBBTfl. 

Marcft 13, 1866. 







London. The i4M«)}aniAi, of April 7, spends not 
many, nor too few, Y^ords on the totijour Verdi open- 
ings of the two opcrif houses : 

The first opera of Mr. Gye's season was **Un Bal- 
lo in Maschera." with Mile. Fricci announced as pri- 
ma donna, and Signori Mario and Graziani in the 
principal male characters. On Thursday the worn- 
out "Trovatore" was given, to introdnrc Mile. Mo- 
ronsi as Azurena. This cannot be called a brilliant 
start. — To-night. Mile. Orgeiii and Signer Fancello 
will appear In "La Traviata." — Mr. Map|p«on's sea- 
son opens to nieht with "II Trovatore," with a new 
Mnnrico, Signor Arvini, Mine, de Meric Lablache as 
Axucena, and Mile. Sinioo as Leonora. 

The same journal says : 

The Crystal Palace Concert this day week gave an 
admirable performance of Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony. The fin-ilr.^ however, was started a little 
too fast, by which some of its grandonr was sacrificed. 
We were nUo favored with the strained and stilted 
Overture to "TannliSuser." No persuasion of those 
who hold, with Mr. Macfarren, that Music is forever 
making progre.ss^ will induce us to regani this as any- 
thing more than the pretentions mistake of a pifrniy 
resolved to make the world believe him irgiant. How 
strange are the inconsistencies of admiration and ri- 
valry ! When turning over the leaves of "Spohr's 
Autobiography" the other day, we could not but be 
amused and amassexl, on comparing the writer's dis- 
paraging notice of "Der Freischfitz" with his tolera- 
tion and admiration of "The Flying Dutchman." To 
be sure, this is qualified by a remark identical with 
one made to ns by Mendelssohn, that it is "astonish- 
ing how one can become habituated to bad mnsic." 
It is a laughable trnth, that perf^ons who cannot "eat 
the leek" must endure being sneered at as obstinate 
under the pretence of consistency. Yet, if there was 
ever a time when the oar shonld bo kept firmly fixed 
on the great principles of beauty in Art, ii is the time 
present, when musical creative power is so feeble, 
when the appetite for novelty is so keen, both condi- 
tions tending to make the listener indulgent to eccen- 
tricity nnd audacity. The adagio and rondo of Cho- 
pin's Concfrto in E minor were brilliantly and grace* 
fully "played by Mr. Dannreuther, who is steadily jus- 
tifying every opinion of his talent here expressed. 
He has gained freedom and delicacy by his freqncnt 
intercourse with the pnblic during his American tour, 
and now stands in the very foremost rank of pianists 
of the second class. A short step will bring him into 
the first division, and his success onght to— and we 
believe will — hearten him to take it. Only let him 
avoid such pieces of ctaptrnp as Ilerr Gottschalk's 
"Bananier," otherwise negro song. This may be fit 
for audiences of necroes or "mean whites," llut not 
for cultivated listenera ; and was as absurd, when ex- 
hibited, as this day week, in company with Schu- 
bert's lovely Impromptu in A flat, as Sambo in fan- 
tastic livery would seem if parading the streets with 
some thoughtful and delicate German or English 
beanty hangini; on his arm. To return for a moment 
to Chopin. The adagio of his Concerto^ thongh too 
diffuse and reiterative, and scored by the hand of one 
inexperienced in the rarictics and privileges of an 
orehcstra, contains still many touches of such origi- 
nal melody and pensive grace as Chopin possessed 
the secret of. The rondo is better; lively, freakish, 
and wound up with an animation charming to the 
hearer, howbeit taxing to the player. The singers 
at this concert wore Mr. Santley, — who, thongh now 



the best baritone in the market, is not yet at his beat, 
life and health permitting, we renture to assert, — 
Madame Parepa and Ilerr Reichardt. The last Mng 
steadily flat, and in no voice is false intonation less 
endurable than in a tenor's. To-day Herr Pauer 
will play at Sydenham, and, seconding the champi- 
onship of Herr Manna, will play Schumann's one 
Concerto. 

Paris. — On the 15th of April the Grand Opera 
ceased to be attached to the Emperor's Household 
and was handed over to a manager to carry on the 
speculation at his own will. More than forty appli- 
cations had been made for the place of impresario, 
the most likely candidate! being MM. Psirin, Car- 
Talho and Veron. 

No change at the Opera Comiqne. M. Flotow's 
new opera is getting on rapidly, and Gounod's charm- 
ing work, "La Cotomhe" will be given in about a 
fortnight. At the Lyrique "Don Juan** and "Zes 
Joyentes Comm«res** are nearly ready. La Fiancie 
d^Ahffdon" has been replaced on the bills, and met 
with fair snccess. Mile. Darara, a young and very 

gromising artiste, taking the part originally sustained 
y Mme. Carvalho. 

M. Clapisson, one of our good composere, Mem- 
bra de rinstitnt. Professor of Harmony at the Con- 
servatoire, and Curator of the Collection of Ancient 
Musical Instruments, died quite suddenly last week 
at the early age of fif^y-eight. The deceased gentle- 
man was born at Naples in 1808. He was a popil of 
Habeneck for the violin, and studied composition 
under Reicha. After writing many suceeaaiful bal- 
lads he gave "Ln Fiqttrante" his first essay in dra- 
matic mnsic. at the Opera Comique, in 1838. This 
was succesiifiil : and was followed by "La Symphonie* 
(1839), "La Perrvche" (great success. 1840}, at the 
same theatre. Hie four or five next operas call for 
no particular mention ; but three acts at the Opera 
Comique, "Gibffgfa Cbrnflnicse" (1846), rank among 
the host of his productions. "Jfonne la FoUe** opera 
(1848), suffered from the unquiet spirit of the time ; 
and the "Myst^rn d*Udoiphe" (1852). also proved 
unsuccessful. "Aa Promiae" at the Lyrique (18.54), 
with Mme. Cabcl, and "Ija FancJionfUt" with Mme. 
Carvalho, at the same theatre, in 1856, were very 
successful; hot not so "MarqoC* (1857). In 1858 
M. Clapisson returned to the Opera Comique, and 
wrote "Let Troin Nico/as'* for the di^ut of Montan- 
bry. His last woric produced was "dfadame Grf- 
go'ire" at the Lyrique, in 1861 ; but I hear of an 
nnpnblished opera, entirely finished, entitled, "Le 
Boron Trenck** libretto by M. Henri Tranon, M. 
Clapisson was Chevalier de la IiCgion d'Honncar 
.«inco 1847. and was named Membre de I'lnstitut in 
1854, mcsHalcvy appointed to the po^t of Sdcr^tairo 
perpetnel. He was an enraged amatenr of old mnsi- 
cal instruments, and possessed the finest private col- 
lection existing. The want of such a mnsenm at 
the (Conservatoire had long been felt, and about three 
years ago negotiations were entered into with M. 
Clapisson, and the result was, that for 30.000 francs, 
the post of curator at a salary of 3,400f. a year, and 
an apartment, the whole of this fine collection became 
the property of the State, and was placed in a room 
built specially for the purpose. Poor Clapisson did 
not long enjoy his new position ; but I believe a por- 
tion of his salary will be continued as a pension to 
his widow. Of couree people are already curious as 
to his probable successor at the Institut. The Sec- 
tion de Musique will, it is said, present Gounod and 
David ear oeauo, and in the second line Bazin and 
Mas6<f. — OrchestrOf March 31. 

A few more Parisian items, from the Aihenceum, 
7th inst. 

The Passion Week and Easter music performed in 
Paris this year has been sufficiently varied ; including 
at the Italian Opera House the "Stabat" of Signor 
Rossini ; at the Conservatoire Concerts the "Pie 
Jesu" nnd "Agnus" from Cbembini's "Reqniem/'a 
"Benedictus" by Haydn, the Overture to Meyerbeer's 
"Le Pardon," a Psalm h^ Marcelh>, and "The Flight 
into Egypt," by M. Berlioi. M, Pasdelonp treated 
the Good Friday pnblic of his Popular Concerts to 
the "Credo" of the Abb^ Liszt's Mass, to an "Ag- 
nus Dei" of Mozart's, to Signor Rossini's "La Ca- 
ritii." and to an air from "Judas Maccab«us." 

"Don Juan" has been revived at the Grand Opera. 
A new opera, by M. Mass6 has been accepted at the 
Opera Comiqne. — Regarding these nnd other Paris- 
ian matters, we hare the following from a tmstworthy 
Correspondent :— "I think," he writes, "that you 
may not know the real cause of the recent decree 
regarding the Opera. It has been ostensibly attribu- 
ted to the turbulence of the orchestral players, who 
bad made extravagant demands ; bat the real caoso 
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was this : io spite of the tvbvention, a deficit in the 
treasury of the Opera, to the amount of 450,000 
francs-^I 8,000/, — and this during the year when the 
success of "L'Africaine" has been so much vaunted." 
(It may be recollected that we have doubted the real- 
ity of this success abroad or at home.) '*The mana- 
ger, M. Perrin, has, to hoot, displeased every one by 
his disregard of the public. * * The "Credo" ot 
flie Abb^ Liszt's Mass was repeated at one of M. 
Pasdeloup's concerts in the midst of laughter, 'bra- 
Yos' and nissing, not amounting, however, to a great 
tumult — ennui predominating. Only imagine strokes 
of the gong announcing the name of Christ, in the 
midst of frightful discords— of a deafening jfij^'-'to 
which follows nothing 1 Two or three times this 
efiect of hideous noise, resolving itself in a like fash- 
ion, is repeated, to the great diversion of the gamins 
amone the audience. * * I do not pretend to offer 
a final opinion of a work on a fint hearing ; but this 
one seems to roe bad Wagner music. Yon will have 
seen, by the way, that the wiseacres of the Conser- 
vatoire, who last year refused admission to Schu- 
mann's Cbncerfo, have opened their Conservatoire 
bankers to the 'Tannhauser* March. This diffusion 
of new (1) ideas may be traced to M. Pasdeloup, 
who has produced with success fragments from 'Lon- 
engrin' and 'Tannh&user' ; with a more equivocal 
result, music by Schumann and Qade. Signor Ros- 
sini still continues his receptions, and still composes 
as no one else can. The other evening we had a 
MS. scene in French, 'Le Laszarone,' — a semi tn0h 
picture of Naples, — sung by Signer Delle Sedie ; 
then a delicious melody, 'II Fanciullo' (niso in MS.), 
deliciously given by Signer Gardoni. The subject is 
an old custom in Rome— that when a child is lost, 
those who wish to find it go about the town with a 
bell. This, and the joy of the mother when the 
strayed one is disoovenMi, are treated in an exquisite 
fashion, worthy of the master's last days. Then, 
there was Signor Tamburini, singing astonishingly 
well ; further, a prodigy, seven years old, who does 
wonderful things with little drum-sticks on a machine 
of wooden keys, called the 'xylophone,' almost five 
octaves in compass. His rapidity was amaxing ; the 
sound of his instrument is unequal. When I heard 
him I could not but recall a former evening in this 
peculiar house, when a 'mattaphone' was exhibited, 
an instrument composed of finger-glasses filled with 
water — of course graduated — ^and of Signer Rossini's 
sayioff, ''To-night we are going to wash our mouths 
with the Prayer from 'Moses' ; a week ago we were 
treated to the Overture to 'Gnillaume Tell' on the 
tamborine." The incomparable Italian patriarch is 
inexhaustible in fun and in fancy. — As coalcil to these 
welcome notes from P^ris, let us add, from another 
source, that the new compositions of M. Georges 
Pfeiffer, mentioned a week ago, "turn out well." 

Paris has rarely been fuller of musicians ^than at 
the time present. Among non-residents are the 
Abb^ Lisst, Herren Jaell, de Meyer and Hiller, MAf . 
Sivori and Vienxtemps. — The Observer announces 
that an opera, bv M. Semet, founded on Madame 
Dndevant's *'La Petite Fadette/' is in rehearsal at the 
Opera Comique. 

DuBBBLDOBF. — The new music-hall will be inau- 
gurated by the Festival of the Lower Rhine. The 
performances will commence appropriately on the 
first day with Beethoven's Overture, Op. IS4, "Die 
Weihe des Hausos." This will be followed by Han- 
del's Memah, It is not yet decided what are to bo 
the compositions for the following days. Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt will conduct. Madame Goldschmidt 
will sing some of the soprano solos, while Madame 
Parepa will sing the others. The remaining princi- 
pal vocalists will be Mile, von Edelsberg, Herr Stock- 
hausen and Dr. Guns. Madame Clara Schumann, 
also, will play at the concert on the ;hird day. 

Habovxb. — Herr Satter lately included in one of 
the programmes of the Subscription Concerts, of 
which he is conductor, an orchestral symphony and a 
Symphonic Concerto for piano 'and orchestra, both of 
his own composition. Looking upon this act as an 
attempt on Uerr Setter's part to substitute his own 
works for those of the classical masters, the subscrib- 
ers protested and Herr Satter resigned. Count 
Platen, also, Intendant of the Theatre Royal, has 
done the same. His talent for management was de- 
cidedly limited. Despite a yearly grant of some 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, he could never 
maintain the Theatre Royal, Hanover, on a level 
with the other theatres in Germany, even those not 
enjoying a grant from Government 

The Africaine receives a rather rough handling 
from the bands of Mr. Bemsdorf, the musical critic 
of the Leipsig Sianale. Mr. Bemsdorf says, that in 
that opera everything, nay, even good taste has been 



sacrificed to dazzling effect, notwithstanding some 
decidediv noble and majestic numbers. This criti- 
cism will not prevent the opera from being received 
with a kind of blind enthusiasm by the good people 
of Europe. 

Naplbs. — NicoTai's Thnplano has made a fiasco at 
the Scala. On the contrary, Don Giovanni has been 
received at the Carcano with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The Tyov(Uor€ finds Mozart's opera to comprise 
"tout la muaique possible" — that is to say, the florid 
and comic style of Rossini, the pathetic Bellini, the 
supernatural V)f Weber, the terrible of Meyerbeer, the 
ideal of Gounod, and the invention of— Wagner. The 
success of Don Giovanni was enormous and prom- 
ises to create a new epoch in dramatic musical taste 
in Italy. Some years since an opera by Mozart 
would have obtained merely a sucds d'estime. That 
could hardly be withheld froth him. 

A three-act opera, entitled Clavdine von VUla Bel- 
la, has been successfully produced in Breslau. The 
music is written by Count Hochberg-Fiirstenstein, 
who at first announced himself as Herr J. H. Franz. 
He soon, however, dropped the pseudonym. The 
text is adapted by Herr M. Earte, from Goethe. 
Count Hocnbeig-FQrstenstcin is not much more than 
twenty. 

A grand musical festival is to be given about Mid- 
summer in Coburg, with the cooperation of Liszt, 
BUlow, Litolf, and Raff. Herr Richard Wagner is 
to be the conductor. 

The well-known painter and writer npon music, 
Herr Carl Gross-Athanasius, discovered lately at 
Tienna a highly interesting portrait of Beethoven, 
with his autograph. It represents the composer as 
about twenty, and dates, probably, from the time of 
his first stay at Vienna in 1792. It is a charming 
miniature. Beethoven is easily recognizable by his 
fine forehead, and his prominent cheek-bones. He 
wears his hair in powder, and is dressed in a greyish 
green coat. His nand is pressing on his breast. The 
portrait is very spirited, and was painted, probably 
oy Kreuzlngas or Hickl, and it was, in all likelihood, 
a present to a fair pupil, or some other favorite beau- 
ty, for at the back are the words in the composer's 
own hand : "L. van Beethoven." The two "v's" 
end very characteristically in a long fioorish, but the 
writing is unmistakably like that of his later years. 
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BOSTON. APRIL. 528. 1860. 

ConclnsioiL of fhe Symphony Concerts. 

The sixth and last concert of the Harvard Ma- 
sical Association occurred on Thursday after- 
noon, 19th inst, under the inspiring auspices of 
mild, sunshiny weather, still further increase of 
audience — the moet sympathetic and intelligent 
that Boston can assemble — and this sterling and 
somewhat unique programme : 

1 Toccata la F (oompoMd for Oncitn) Bach. 

Arranged for Oreheatra by H. Bmbt. 

2 Septet, for PiaDO-forte,FI ate. Oboe, Horn, Viola, Vio- 

loncello and Double Bam Hammel. 

Ernst Perabo 

And Meant. F. Zoehler, Rlban, Hemann, Fr. SBoehler, 

Frlen and Stein. 

8 Orertnre : **The Hebrides." Mendeleaobn. 

4 Sjmphonjr In G mejor Sehnbert. 

We doubt if seventeen hundred persons ever 
listened with such interest before to a great organ 
composition of Sebastian Bach. Played on the in- 
strument for which it was composed, as we have 
often heard it on the great organ of the Music 
Hall, by Mr. Paine and others, this Toccata was 
very grand. But the public for organ concerts 
is always small, and the great majority of listen- 
ers find the great roaring flood of full organ har- 
mory bewildering and too soon monotonotis. 
Thoy do not make out the outline of the inter- 
woven polyphonic parts distinctly ; the ear lias 
got to be accustomed to such large utterance to 
discriminate the melodic features in wha^ seems 
a confused though glorious, harmonions mass of 



sovttd. To be sure, one need not understand 
such music in order to enjoy it ; who understands 
the ocean, which he watches with insatiable in- 
terest as it rolls its waves upon the shore ? But 
we certainly hear more clearly that which we 
can in some degree analyse and understand. 
Hence it is very common experience to find a 
Bach fugue, played upon a thin piano-forte, with 
its sharp, clear accent, taking hold of one whom 
it only bewilders when it rolls out in all its prop- 
er grandeur from the colossal Organ. 

The transcription of this great work, therefore, 
for the orchestra, or rather the presenting of 
such a transcription to that audience on Thurs- 
day, was an interesting experiment. Clearly the 
result verified our prediction ; hundreds even of 
the frequenters of Organ concerts, had for the 
first time a clear and positive perception of its 
beauty, a realizing sense of its power. The 
groups of instruments entering one after another 
with the theme were indeed like so many voices 
and individualized it thoroughly, so that the vital 
complexity of form lost not its charm. The con- 
trasts c^ strings with reeds and brass, of softer 
portions of the band with the overwhelming tutti, 
the opportunities of light and shade, the vitality 
of accent so mucli greater where there is a human 
intelligence and will behind each part, each in- 
strument, all tended to relieve the nniform, 
relentless grandenr of the organ with its hun- 
dreds of voices mechanically obeying one wQl. 
How magnificently those great chords came out in 
the latter part 1 

Such advantages had the orchestra in the ren- 
dering of Bach's Toccata. The short-comings, 
on the other hand, were, first, the want of the 
great organ sub-bass, the thirty-two feet tone es- 
pecially ; then, the want of a stronger body of 
strings in all the four parts. Flayed with a dozen 
double basses, instead of five, with other strings in 
proportion, it would have sounded far grander 
and clearer, of course. Then again, in rich, 
round, even quality of tone the oi^an is superior 
to the droning, sometimes scratchy quality of the 
strings. In clearness, unity, consistency of ren- 
dering the masterly organist has bis advantage : 
but on that score there was not much wanting on 
Thursj^ay; Eeser's arrangement is well made, and 
it was well played, both conductor and musicians 
relishing the thing greatly. The piece made its 
mark ; the audience were sincerely pleased ; 
though with some, no donbt, the humor of the 
thing, the frisky elephantine tread of the basses, 
&c., predominated over the grandenr. After 
such marked exposition by the orchestra, the 
Toccata in F will be more appreciable when we 
come to hear it again on the organ. 

What 18 a Toccata t we are asked. We can 
only conjecture the origin of the term. The 
Italian verb toqcare means to touch, hence also 
"to hint or speak a few words about" By Too 
cata may have been meant in Bach*s time, and 
earlier, a composition not in the strict, but firee 
form, in which the themes are lightly and fanci- 
fully touched upon and not formally developed. 
In this sense it corresponds somewhat to our 
modern Fantosia, Impromptu^ &c. One Italian 
dictionary defines it as a prelude to a Sonata for 
the Clavichord ; another makes it equivalent to 
Sonata (but in old times any composition for a 
single instrument was called a Sonata). Math- 
eson says it was counted, with the then undevel- 
oped Sonata form, under the head of music in 
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which the fingers are more stirred than the heart. 
Judge how far this is true of Baeh*s Toccatas ! 
There is no heartier music, if it is cheerful, se- 
rene, wholesome, and as far as possible from 
sentimental. And no one who has heard such a 
piece as the Toccata in F three times, few that 
have heard it once, will dare to call it empty ; 
many a Church Mass or Te Deum written in 
these days, many a Symphony, is emptier. As 
to *»free*' treatment, however, the law of fupue 
and polyphony had become so much like instinct 
and involuntary habit with Bach, that his freest 
Fantasia is stricter, his most playful touch of a 
theme implies more and developes more than 
most of the would-be classical efforts of these 
days. 

Hummel's Septet, perhaps the best work of its 
author and in every way a masterwork, new to 
half the audience (it has scarcely been heard 
here with all the instruments since Mr. Scharfen- 
berg and then Alfred Jaell played it in Mr. 
Dresel's early concerts thirteen years ago), was 
indeed a happy selection. Everybody was de^ 
lighted with the composition, with the playing, 
and especially with the pianist. Ernst Fera- 
BO is a youth of twenty summera, with a bloom- 
ing, clear complexion, deep-set, ^earnest eyes and 
heavy, thoughtful brow, with a look of manly 
resolution, intense concentration and much in- 
ward brooding, yet of childlike truthfulness and 
sweetness, who wins your sympathy by his unaf- 
fected modesty and even shyness when he is not 
musically occupied, but in that occupation so sin- 
cerely absorbed is he and performs the most difficult 
task with such complete and easy mastery, such 
quiet self-possession and yet so much feeling, that 
he appears to have lost all consciousness of him- 
self and to be but the truthful medium of the music 
that for the time seeks utterance through him. 
His playing is remarkable for strength, firmness, 
perfect certainty and ease ; it is not the fine 
poetic touch of Dresel or of Leonhard, but it is 
very far from dry or mechanical ; he plays from 
a sound and healthy musical feeling, and has ac- 
quired so sound a technique that no difficulties of 
execution seem to cost him any effort. He has 
a heavy hand, which brings the chords out boldly, 
and does all with a large style, always neat and 
elegant, but never finical, and seems particularly 
fitted to play the piano in a large hall and with 
an orchestra. Certainly to Hummel's Septet he 
did rare justice ; it was magnificent playing, and 
the enthusiasm of the whole audience broke out 
most significantly af>er every movement; it could 
hardly be satisfied without a repetition of the Trio 
to the Scherzo, where the lingering horn tone 
leads back the melody so charmingly and so often 
— but a repetition would have injured the efiTect 
of the remaining movements. 

The simple theme of the Andante was beauti- 
fully stated, so that it seemed doubly worthy of 
the variations. The rapid octave passages, and 
all the bravura, the brilliancy as well as the 
breadth and richness and sweetness of the first 
and last Allegro (the last reminding one some- 
times of Beethoven) were brought out to a charm. 
Many indeed thought that they had never heard 
such wonderful pianism,and, carried away by the 
freshness of the phenomenon f for it was indeed 
different from most playing that we have been 
used to), it would be strange if some imaginations 
did not accept it for even greater than it was. 
To many it was a new pleasure to hear piano- 



playing so admirable, yet apparently so original, 
at least not modelled upon anything we have 
here or have heard before. The warmth with 
which he was recalled was something extraordi- 
nary ; but it was not well-mannered to insist up- 
on his playing again, after he had timidly appear- 
ed and declined several times. The little piece 
by Bargiel, with which he at last complied, was 
not particularly effective there, though it showed 
him in a new light ; but the interruption of the 
programme injured what followed, especially the 
great Schubert Symphony, which demanded a 
whole hour for itself of undivided attention. The 
other six instruments went nicely together with 
the piano, and the whole came out well blended 
and well shaded under Mr. Zerrahn's baton. Mr. 
Dresel, who had been asked and expected to 
play this Septet himself, but who had been much 
interested in the musical education, as he now 
was in the success, of this young man, had offer- 
ed him this fine opportunity, and must have been 
more gratified than any one else there by the 
splendid and yet modest manner in which he 
improved it. The tender care with which the 
older artist turned over the leaves for him en- 
hanced the interest of the scene. 

The "Hebrides'* overture closed the first part 
of the concert, one of the most interesting and 
poetic, perhaps the most so of Mendelssohn's 
Overtures, and not so oflen heard as to have lost 
any of its freshness. It was quite happy in the 
rendering and nothing could have filled the place 
between the Septet and the Symphony much 
better. 

Schubert's great Symphony in C, — discovered 
among heaps of MS. by Schumann in Vienna, 
who sent the prize to Mendelssohn at Leipzig, 
who at once shared his enthusiasm about it when 
he perused the score and had it brought out there, 
a great event in the Gewandhaus concerts ! — 
Schubert's posthumous Symphony, with its won- 
derful wealth of exquisite ideas and coloring, its 
exalted mood, itJ never-flagging lofty inspiration 
throughout four long movements, that "heavenly 
length" which Schumann counted to its sum of 
merits, had the honor of occupying the Second 
Part and second hour of the programme all by 
itself. It must suffice to say that it grows more 
glorious and more fascinating with every good 
hearing, and that it was this time played with 
spirit and enthusiasm such as it is sure to enkin- 
dle when one gets fairly engaged in it either 
playing or listening. It lifts one up so surely as 
he listens, and keeps him up ; for it is pitched 
very high in feeling and has the strength to sus- 
tain itself there. Such music enlarges the soul's- 
horizon and sheds a new glory over the world. 
It is full of glory ; it would come natural enough 
to call it the "Glory Symphony." To what a 
wild pitch of insatiable - enthusiasm it works it- 
self up in that Finale I Nothing could have been 
fitter, unless perhaps the Choral "Joy" Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven, to end a series of such splendid 
concerts. The only drawback was the hurrying 
out of a portion of the audience to make up for 
time lost by the recall of the pianist Publics 
are like children in this matter of demanding 
more of the instant pleasure, with no thought of 
before or afler. It is forgetting the programme. 

If a programme has unity and completeness, the 
insertion or repetition of anything in it may some- 
times be almost as bad as putting in three eyes 
or doubling the length of the nose in a portrait. 



And so the six Symphony Concerts are over. 
They will remain memorabler among the musical 
experiences of Boston. Their success has exceeded 
the most sanguine hopes of the projectors, and 
has verified the principles upon which they were 
planned. To assemble and hold together such 
an audience, steadily growing in numb«^r8 and in 
interest, was in itself an achievement; the right 
musical sphere was thus created, encouragement 
and inspiration for the best efforts of any artist 
The orchestra in numbers and in quality and drill 
surpassed what Boston out of its own resources 
has ever realized before. It numbered common- 
ly fifty-five instruments, and the unity grew con- 
stantly more perfect. Mr. Carl Zerrahn, as 
the conductor, never entered more heartily into 
his work, throughout, and these successes have 
added not a little to the prestige which he has so 
long enjoyed. To be sure, our materials for a 
grand orchestra are far more slender than those 
in New York, and at our best we cannot bring 
out a Sym])liony upon so grand a scale as the 
Philharmonic. But in quality of programmes, 
as well as in tone and character of audience, we 
do believe these six concerts to have surpassed 
any series ever given elsewhere in this country. 
In composing the programmes the aim was to 
present fso far as possible in six concerts — only 
twelve hours all told !) such specimens of the 
greatest orchestral masters as should be most 
significant and of their best, and yet should have 
the charm of freshness, leaving even such great 
things as the Fifth and Seventh Symphony, the 
Mendelssohn Symphonies, and other best known 
symphonies and overtures to other opportunities 
which seldom fail ; also, to study contrast, variety, 
effect, to make sure of interesting and pleasing 
the audience always, while never once descend- 
ing from the highest standard of pure Art 

Counting up what we have received, by the 
pursuance of this plan, are we not rich ? The 
six afternoons have given us seven Symphonies, 
eight Overtures, four Concertos, to count these 
alone, and all of the greatest ever written. To 
be more particular, we have had : 

Beethoven : Two Symphonies (Nos. 4 and 8) ; 
two unrivalled Overtures {Leonore, No. 2, and Corio- 
Ian) ; the three greatest piano Concertos (in C minor, 
in G, and in E flat^ ; and the Chorus of Dervishes 
and March from the "Ruins of Athens." 

Bach : Chaconne for Violin ; Toccata in F (ar- 
ranged for orchestra). 

Hatdh : Symphony in B flat 

Mozart : Symphony in G minor. 

MBNDBLSSonN : Violin Concerto ; three Over- 
tures {Mdusina, Midsummer Night, Hihrides) ; Sere- 
nade and Allegro Giojoso (piano and orchestra) ; two 
great choruses (male voices) from HtM Afdigone\ and 
the entire "Midsummer Night's Dream" music. 

Weber : Euryanthe Overture ; E-major Polonaise 
for piano and orchestra (Liszt's arrangement) ; and 
the "Lfitzow" chorus. 

Cherubini : two fine Overtures (Anacreon and 
Wa88ertrSger)f both as good as new here. 

Hummel : Septet in D minor. 

Schubert : Overture to Fierabras (now) ; Sym- 
phony in C. 

Schumann : Symphony in C ; Overture to "Ge- 
novevA ;" **Abendlied" (arranged by Joachim) — aU 
new. 

Gade : Symphony in C minor. 

Ferd. David : two characteristic Violin pieces. 

All this, and nothing hut this ! The concerts, 
then, have demonstrated the proposition with 
whiclithe Committee set out: That there is no 
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need of catering to questionable tastes and fash- 
ions, no need of descending even once from the 
purest standard in the programmes of a course of 
orchestral concerts, in order to ensure the eager 
attendance and delight of the true musical 
public of this city; and that such public, 
thus appealed to and thus guarantied against 
what is false or frivolous or dull, is not slow to 
prove itself a large one. The plan sought the 
sympathy, the confidence, the material support 
of the best kind of audience, and it has won it 
amply. It has been possible to do things liberal- 
ly as to expense, and there is a goodly surplus, 
to be kept sacred to the end of making such con- 
certs a permanent institution here in Boston, 
more in number and better in quality Irom year 
to year. It hoped no less to secure the sympathy 
and cooperation of artists, from pure love of Art ; 
and this hope also has been richly realized. 
Think of the list of solo players 1 First, that 
wonderful Violin performance of Carl Rose. 
Then what a succesaon of pianists! Could any 
city, or any time, in this country beat it ? Otto 
Dresel, Leonhard, Lang, Parker, Perabo: 
— each in one of the greatest compositions for pi- 
ano with orchestra, each in the piece best adapt- 
ed to hia own peculiar power, and each a mark- 
ed success, so surprisingly so that there was a 
temptation to exclaim : **Why, each seems better 
than the last !" which was a great injustice to the 
first,-and it requires the circle to come round int« 
itself to set the judgment right. These were all 
voluntary contributions ; it was sympathy with 
the cause that called them out ; and more such 
sympathy was offered, for which no room could 
be found. And not the players only ; the work 
that was done in council, in selection, in drilling 
of chorus, in a hundred unseen ways, the name- 
less labors of such men as Dresel, Lang and oth- 
ers, the ready participation of the chorus, male 
and female, all must be counted into the positive 
practical good effected by such a concert scheme. 
To set all the factors of a fine artistic enterprise 
so heartily, disinterestedly at work together, is 
not that a great good in itself? Is it not the tru- 
est kind of mutual musical education ? 



Ernst Pbrabo's Piano-Forte Concert. That 
debut of the young pianist at the last Symphony 
Concert was the best introduction that he conld have 
bad, and of coarse* the seats in Chickcring's small 
hall were eagerly filled last Saturday night. The 
story of the youth is simply this. He was bom, of 
humble parentage, in Wiesbaden, Germany; came 
with his parents to this conntry at the age of five ; 
lived here six or seven years, in New York, In Ohio, 
in Massachusetts, the father teaching mnsic, the 
yonng Ernst practising the piano with passion, show- 
ing a very early fondness for great masters, Bach, 
Beethoven, &e., remembering every piece he learned 
to play, J[nowing nothing ^ mnsic and getting at 
that by a sort of instinct withont any hahit or faculty 
of study of any kind ; allowed to overdo the piano 
practice, until the nervous system of the boy was 
really endangered. Many will remember the bright, 
handsome boy of eleven here in Boston ; how remark- 
ably he played in piano warerooms and liouses ; how 
easily he mastered long and difficult pieces, and could 
play them by heart, nay almost any Fugue or Pre- 
lude in the "Well-tempered Clavichord" which yon 
conld mention. 

About eight years ago some mnsical gentlemen in 
New York and Boston, with Mr. Scharfenberg and 
Mr. Dresel at their head, were struck with the import- 
ance of rescuing such a talent from an aimless wild 



growth, or from the scorching sun of premature pub- 
lic exhibition, and transplanting it to a true nursery, 
not only musical, but intellectual and moral likewise ; 
and by a subscription for a term of years the boy 
was sent to Germany. He was first placed in a quiet 
town near Hamburg for general schooling and 
wholesome strengthening of neglected or abused 
faculties, for four years, music being kept in the 
background. Then he went for three years to Leip- 
zig, taking the highest position in the Conservatoire, 
praised by all the professors. He retnms to us. at 
the age of twenty, a musician of rare and many-sided 
accomplishment, a remarkable pianist, an artist fully 
arnied, and with the purest aspirations. His musical 
memory is extraordinary ; perhaps it would take 
Hans von Bulow to go beyond it. On private occa- 
sions before this concert we have found him ready, 
on mere mention of the works, to play from memory 
not only Fugues, but entire Suites and Partitas of 
Bach ; Sonatas of Beethoven, even the last move- 
ment and the greater part of Op. 106 !, arranged Sym- 
phonies too. Sonatas of Schubert, hosts of things by 
Mendelssohn, Bennett, Burgmiiller and newer com- 
posers like Bargiel. On Saturday evening he exhib- 
ited the same faculty in all but the concerted pieces. 

This was the programme : 

Concerto, for Two Pianos (C minor) J. 8. B«eh. 

Allegro. Adagio, Finale. 
(The String Quartet Aooompanlment arranged for a third 

Piano). 

Air from <'11 Seraglio'' Moari. 

Sonata, ■ flat, Op. 27 Beethoven. 

Andante and Allegro, Seberso, Adagio, Rondo Finale. 

Btude Bennett. 

Two Plecea , by Bargf el . 

Songe Robert Frana. 

Seheno Thalberg. 

Song— ''The Bri-Klng'* Sebnbert. 

Andante and Flnile, from a Ckmoarto by 

Nort>ert Burgmneller. 

A somewhat singular variety, but interesting. Pe- 
rabo comes from Leipzig at a time when (ms we think 
we have before hinted) that musical old town had 
grown somewhat blas^ with continual hearing of the 
best, and when young heads were full of Bargiel and 
the new composers, impatient for some free, original 
creation, for more individuality, as Schumann and 
his "Davidbilndler" were in their day. Perabo, too, 
is full of it. It may perplex his judgment for a time, 
but we are sure his steadfast love and homage are for 
the great enduring models first and last. The two 
Bargiel "pieces" (they are from a set of a dosen, and 
wear no other name) were curious novelties indeed ; 
fantastic, brilliant and exciting ; they took with the 
audience immensely; we too were interested, but 
that such music would stay by us long, affording 
true soul's nourishment^ we are not yet persuaded. 
A Suite of Bargiel's, which he played tp an invited 
circle before, seemed to us to have more in it. The 
execution was beyond praise. Next in point of novelty 
were the movements from Burgmfiller's very difficult 
and very brilliant Concerto, to which Mr. DasSEL 
sketched in the orchestral accompaniment on another 
piano. But this, with all its fine points and its bra- 
vura, is somewhat old-fashioned in its cut; Moscheles 
or Hummel might have written some of its passages. 
The slow movement has some beautiful ideas, hut 
hardly justifying the working out to such a length ; 
— ^at least this was the first impression, it might 
change on further hearing and with orchestra. It 
showed the firm, even, quiet, finished mastery of the 
pianist to fine advantage. Seldom does a player im- 
part so much charm of reserved strength even to the 
lightest and most airy things. There is the magnetic 
quality In his playing ; it is real. Tlie Thalberg and 
the Bennett pieces are sparkling, graceful, pretty 
fancies ; the latter very Mendelssohnian. 

The Beethoven Sonata in E flat (the mate of the 
"Moonlight" one in op. 27) was a singulai' selection, 
being that one of all the Sonatas which has the least 
of the Sonata form and unity [qruui Fantasia it is 
called), and one which, while one may enjoy it great- 
ly at the piano by himself (for it is thoroughly Beet- 
hovenish), is hardly calculated to impress an audi- 



ence. The spirited and genial Finale, however, with 

its wonderful one page of introductory Adagio, must 

be an exception to this remark. The whole is poetic, 

but moods and motives are mixed up in it in a 

strangely firagmentary manner, almost wilful. It 

was played from memory, with fine accent, and as it 

really seemed to us by heart. The Bach Concerto 
was the most wholesome, perfect thing of all, and 
went admirably, Messrs. Pkrabo and Leomhard 
playing the two pinno parts, and Mr. Dbbsel the 
string parts on a third piano. It is seldom that anj 
pianist has so won the hearts of his audience as this 
young concert-^iver; it is equally due to hia musi- 
cal skill and ireniufl, and to sterling graces of charac- 
ter which cannot hide themselves. 

Mr. Kkbissmann was the singer, and his selec- 
tions of the choicest. The tenor aria : "Constance ! 
O wie angstlicb," from Mozart's Seraglio, \b the most 
heart-felt, tender and refined of love songs, inspired 
when Mozart had himself just found his Constance ; 
helped out by Mr. Dresel's arrangement of the or* 
chestral parts for two pianos, the thing was quite 
complete, and it was sung with exquisite taste and 
feeling. Mr. Leonhard accompanied tho "Erl King," 
and it was both sung and played so well as to revive 
all its freshness. 

Other Concebts are rapidly following and drop- 
ping down stream faster than we can record. Mr. 
Schultzb's, on Tuesday, we could not attend, but 
are glad to learn that it was a success, that he ployed 
the "Devil's Trill" and other violin pieces admirably, 
that Miss Rtah sang the Franz songs charmingly, 
Alicb Dutton played finely, and the Quintette 
Club and the Orpheus (under their new leader, Zer- 
rahn) never did better. Schultse goes to Europe on 
a visit and this was a friendly lift from brother artists . 
(Kreissmann also goes to Europe this summer, and 
Leonhard, and Lang.and John roine, and how many 
more 1 Joy go with them and come back with them !) 
— Mr. RuDOLf hsbn's concert also was a success, 
and much of the singing quite superior. — Most inter- 
esting of all was the concert of Mr. Parkbb'b sing- 
ing Club ; but this is to be repeated next week, giv- 
ing us a better chance to say what should be 
said. — Mr. Hbnrt Carter, with the boys of 
the Advent choir, was to give a concert last Thurs- 
day night. — To-morrow night a Sacred Concert at 
the Music Hall, in connection with the German 
School Fair, with the Orpheus Club, an orchestra 
and Mrs. Frohock as organist. — Miss Anwib Cabt, 
the contralto, goes to Europe too, to cultivate her. 
voice, and will have a complimentary concert in the 
Music Hall, May 5.— Mr. j)adm*8 second and last 
Piano Soin$e is fixed for Tuesday evening, May 8. 
Another chance to hear the Hummel Septet, and oth- 
er fine things. — The Handel and Hatdn Socib- 
tt's Festival Fund concert is fixed for May 13.—- 
Mr. Peck, pleasantly known to all ticket buyers at 
the Music Hall, gives his annual concert on the 19th, 
with Miss Kellogg, Mr. Ernst Perabo, Mr. 
Lang and other attractions too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Mr. Carltlb Petebsilea has returned from 
his three years' studies in Leipzig and with Biilow at 
Munich, crowned with concert triumphs in both cities. 
Another Boston boy I He has already been heard in 
private and must take rank among our most finished, 
brilliant, tasteful pianists. He and Perabo are warm 
friends, and it is refreshing to see two who might be 
rivals so warmly interested in each other's success. 
His turn will soon come for fuller recognition. 

The "Allston Club'* have opened an exhihition 
of Paintings, in the Studio Building, moHtly by the 
first French artists of the day, but partly by their 
own members, such as Hunt, Lafarge, Ames, Ved- 
der, Bicknel, Furnace, &c., which in individual ex- 
cellence, as well as harmonious, fascinating; ensemble, 
has never, we believe, been equalled in this city, since 
the bringing together of Allston's works. 
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New York, April 23.-^Tho concert season is 
rapidly drawing to a close. The Maretxek operatic 
performances are things of the past ; Grovor at pres- 
ent occupies the Academy for two weeks of German 
Opera, and Grau looms o'ii the horison of the future. 
Of these, further in my next. Like birds of passage, 
the strolling opera and concert artists leave us in au- 
tumn, and return with the approach of springy, af^er 
tours of more or less successful result, remind the 
metropolitan public once more of their unapproach- 
able talents, their incomparable voices, and their 
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unexampled achieyements ; and then repose on 
their laarels daring a few weeks of dignified silence. 
The managers, poor fellows I condemned to roll the 
Sisjrphian stone through hot and cold, announce 
their departure for realms unknown, for the territo- 
ries of Brobdignag and Lilliput, the isles of Greece, 
and the lands of the Saracen, "fresh fields and pas- 
tures new," in search of fresher voices and newer at- 
traction, then, quietly sitting down through the hot 
months in some neighboring island of non-classical 
renown, or some ont-of the-way watering place, laugh 
in their sleeves at the gullibility of the dear public, 
until the dance of the Seasons again brings round the 
time for winding up and setting a-going the operatic 
machine, perhaps reinforced with new wheels and 
springs, in the shape of a few ^eiA-caught singing 
birds, and perhaps not ; but well oiled at least with 
the complacent ointment of pufifiery. 

THOMi.s'8 Symphony Soir^ closed with the fol- 
lowing programme : 

Ofurtun, "OoDMentlon of tha Hoqm,*' G, op. 124. 

BwthoTvn. 

Soenaand Aria, "rrebehttti" ...W«b«r. 

Un, Usilo Bekltudt. 
Omtora, > 

Behmo, I Op. S8 Sehamana. 

Mnale, ( 

flAiiM./ '*HeI<l«n.R8al«ln /* Sehnbtrt. 

w>n«»i( "widmuoif," Sehamum. 

Kn. Linie Bekhardt. 
Sjnphony, "Harold In leal/,*" Violaand Orehastn.op 16. 

Barlloi. 
l*fUrold Id thalloantalnijSooiiMorilelaDeholy, Hap- 

pIcMM and Joy. 
S March and BTmlnc Prajer of ttia Pllgrimi. 
8 Th« Sonnada of a MoanCainaer of Uio Abraoi to hii 

4MoT«d. 
4 Orgy of Brigaadfl ; BamlnliooaoM of tho precodlng 



Mr. G. Mataka and Orehaitra. 

The Soirees were less successful with the public 
this season than the last We certainly cannot say 
wherefore I The programmes offered were unques- 
tionably interesting, and much care was taken to 
carry them out as well as possible ; but it is a fact 
that the concerts did not "pay" either for their out- 
lay or the work they necessitated. The press was 
most liberal and friendly in its endeavors to interest 
the public in the undertaking, but neither the sub- 
scription lists nor the attendance fulfilled expecta^ 
tions. We shall regret to see Mr. Thomas compell- 
ed to discontinue his Symphony soir^ in future sea- 
sons, but shall not be surprised to find him turning 
his energies in another direction. 

Can it be possible that New York is unable to sup- 
port more than one series of orchestral concerts t We 
hardly think the city so devoid of liberality, and emp- 
ty of music lovers ; but there is a peculiarity about 
undertakings of the kind here, that should not be 
overlooked. Public performances by subscription, 
or of continuity here, must become either popular or 
fashionable. And they become so through private 
social influence. This prestige once established, 
then no matter how inimical the press, how inferior 
the performances, the public follows its leaders, and 
streams to listen. 

During the past month, many concerts of more or 
less merit have been given : Mr. Bbrovbr'b, at Dod- 
worth's Hall; Miss BaAtNAitD's, at Irving Hall, 
where also a series of organ concerts have been un- 
dertaken on Sunday evenings, Morgan as organist, 
with the asaistance of Castlb, Campbell, and oth- 
ers. The Chamber concerU of Mason and Thomas 
will close on the 25th of this month ; not to mention 
innumerable "church concerts," where every kind of 
Music (?) from clap-trap opera arias down to "Five 
o'clock in the morning," is played and sun^^except 
real church music. Young Pbtersilba is here, and 
played with acceptance before a half-private circle 
lately ; we hope soon to hear him in public. The 
Harmonic Society will repeat their performance of 
"Samson" on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
new organ in Dr. Beecher's church, which event dr- 
curostances— meaning the difficulties attendant on 
the eraction of a large instrument— may postpone un- 
til the Fall. Messrs. Steinway's Music Hall, now in 



progress of erection, promises to be ready for next 
season. 

The last concert of the present season was given 
by the Philrarmonio Sooibtt on Saturday even- 
ing last. The following was the programme : 

SymphoBy No. 7. In A, Op. 03 Beothovon. 

Boena od Aria, for Soprano, Op. 94, "IoMIm." 

MendelMoho. 
Ooneorto tut tho Ptano, lo F aharp minor. Op. 1, (Posthn- 

Dious), (lilt tima) Norb«rt BurgmUller. 

1. Allegro ma non troppo. 3. Largfaatto, eon moto. 
8. Allegro moderalo. 

Oharaetarfaitle OTvrtnra. " Faust,'* R. Waontts 

Aria from '-Samton," "Let the bright Serapblm,"nandel. 

Trumpet Obllgato, Bfr. DIeta. 
OTertan, "Lei Franee Jngee" Beriloa. 

The glorious Beethoven Symphony, as well as the 
two overtures, were well played by the orchestra. 
Miss Braihard sang Mendelssohn's pleasing aria, 
and, in the place of the air from "Samson," to the 
performance of which the vice-president announced 
"circumstances" were opposed "not to be controlled 
by the Society," — a tame barcarole by Gounod, with 
violin obligato. Mr. William Mason introduced 
Norbert Burgmiiller's piano-forte Concerto to us. 
We had expected more from a composer once held 
by Schumann in such high estimation. The compo- 
sition offers very few new ideas, and is not interest- 
ingly instrumented. It was, however, played finely 
by Mr. Mason. 

We regret to say that a large majority of the poi^ 
sons who attend these concerts give audible and 
most ill-bred proof, by loud talking during the per- 
formance, that they are neither admirers nor students 
of music. There was a time when it was possible to 
hear a fine Andante, without an undercurrent of load 
whispers in accompaniment, and a continuous "St ! 
sti" in rebuke of the whisperers. 

Lavcblot. 




Another Pianist of more than ordinary talent 
and merit (says the New York Weekly Review) has 
arrived in this country. 

We refer to Mr. Carlyle Petenilea, a son of the 
well-known musician, Mr. Petersilea of Boston. Mr. 
Petersilea has studied for more than three years in 
Leipsic and Munich, and has been a pupil of Hans 
von Buelow, who warmly recommends him, as a 
highly talented pianist, to his friends in America. 
We had the advantage of hearing Mr. Petersilea in 
one of those charming mating which Messrs. Ma- 
son' & Hamlin have arranged at their wareroom*, No. 
596 Broadway, and where artists like Messrs. Mason, 
Mills, Thomas, Bergner, Fradel, S. P. Warren and 
others congregate. Although fatigued from the 
joumev, and embarrassed by the presence of the roost 
critical audience which could be found in this city, 
Mr. Petersilea played with great taste, vigor, and a 
fine execution, evincing at once his quality as a good 
musician. We hope to hear the young artist at an 
early day in public. On the same occasion we lis- 
tened, with extreme pleasure, to performances of the 
above named artists' on the cabinet organ, piano, 
'cello and violin, and especially to an excellent ar- 
rangement of Schubert's "Ave Maria" by Mr. Thom- 
as. These concerts, which take place every Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and are free to every lover of mu- 
sic, are attended by a highly select circle of musical 
critics and dilettanti, and are absolutely delightful 
from their character of sociable entertainments. 

Mr. Carl Wolfbohn having about completed 
his successful series of ten "Beethoven Matin^s" in 
Philadelphia, the subscribers propose to present him 
with the splendid new Leipzig edition (Breitkopf and 
Hftrtel's) of Beethoven's complete works. The Com- 
mittee in their appeal to the subscribers, say : 

It is intended as a feeble expression of our feelings 
to Mr. Wolfsohn, for educating us, as it were, to the 
enjoyment of the sublimest classical conceptions of 
Beethoven ; and we can now fully sympathize with 
him for the past years of toil, study and persevering 
labor, which he must have bestowed upon his art, to 
have arrived at the point of excellence to which he 
has now attained. We cordially invite his friends, 
pupils and admirers as an artist, to join us, so that 
the "Testimonial" may represent, in some measure, 
the mnsical taste of Philadelphia ; and also assure 
Mr. Wolfsohn that his labors for many years have 
Dot been wasted upon an ungrateful and barren soil. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompantment. 

I'll pour all my soul and fseling. (Ich will meino 

aeele tanchen). R. Schumann. SO 

I'll not complain. (Ich grolle nicht). Op. 48. 

R. Schumann. 30 
The broken ring. (In einen kuhlen grunde). S'g. 

R. Schumann. 80 
Up from my tears. (Aus meinen Thrinen). 

R. Schumann. 25 
Whene'er into thine eyes I see. (Wenn ich in 

deine augen seh). R. Schumann. 85 

fire of Heine's deUeate sonnets, vny daintily aet to 
mnato. aehumann and fkani aeem peonllarlj fitted 
fat thia work, Fxana being, periia|M, a trifle the moat 
noTel and striking In his anmngements, and 8ehu- 
mann a little tberimpleet and ekaiwt. 
Softly the chimes are ringing. Song. A. Ltduc. 80 
Somewhat sad, bat qolto pretty. Tha woids an by 
Unlay. 
Alice White. Ballad. Z. V. H. Crosby. 80 

Mr. Groeby baa ebown a fine taste In thto prodno- 
ttott. Word! and mnalo both good, and a pleasinff 
little choms is at the end. 
Dedication. (Widmung). R. Schumasm. 80 

Tbe made ii of a high order, and has a pleasing 
melody. The words are eapable of great expression. 
Evening serenade. (Abeudstindchen.) Op. 117. 

C. G. R^uiger. 40 
A eharralng inllaby-^e asrenade, with a sepacata 
part fbr Flnta or VloUn. 
Song from Koy Bias. Duet. MendeUaohn. 40 

The words are by Tktor Hugo, and the moiie of 
sterling goodnew. 
Hush i Song. Dolores. 40 

Anezeeedlngl/aibetlngsoag, and vary eliwtlve flb 
sing befbre a company or andienoe. Words by Ada- 
lalde Proctor. 
Beautiful stranger. Serenade. P. R. NichoU. 80 
The mnsle Is ealled an arrangonent, and yet In eon- 
neotlon with the words, it Is arraoged into something 
quite norel and taking. 
Wkigfl. Song. Dolores. 80 

Blcgant and satisfying. "Wings! to bear me over 
monntatn and vale away !" 
Early in the morning, Merrily 1 Song. 

F. Afaooabe. 80 
It seems that, as a reward for his early rising, he 
met a ^^sweet lass," sweeter than any sweet lasses be 
had ever eneonntered, and the consequence was, that 
he "did Implore and did entreat her to name the wad- 
ding day," which she, In the most obliging maanar, 
did do. Pretty melody. 

Inatrumental* 

Maryland. Grand march. Geo. Forhei. 60 

A brilliant arrangement of a well-known air, In the 
form of a march. Of easy-medinm dlfflcnlty. 
Brilliant Gem polka. /. W. Tktmer. 80 

Very pretty, and quite easy. 
Magic Spell schottisch. W. L. Bayden. 20 

Ellengiarde grand march. M. Haaster, 35 

American Soldiers schottisch. H. T. Zhott. 80 

Long weary day. "Crown Jewels." A. Baumbach. 40 
Crown Diamonds. Por 4 hands. "Buds of the 

Opera.'* J. BeOak. 40 

New pieces and new arrangMBients, which will be 
welcome to amatean and to teachers. 
Bayenx Quickstep. For Guitar. W. JL Hayden. 80 
Giraffe walta. " " " SO 

favorite piano pieces, newly arranged. 
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Miuio Schools. 

Of rII the many 8ubjc<'t8 connected with the 
orjzanization of a miiRic school, nonn is more im- 
portant than the proper selection of a director. 
Should this ofHcer he a mnsician or a lavman V 

The ar<rument8 advanced in favor of the latter 
are, that it is more easy to find a (;ood man of 
boiiineffi where the choice is not limited to the 
musical profes.^tion, and that a layman is lewi like- 
ly to be an extreme partizan or to identify him- 
self with any musical cllquf^. 

For the musical qualification it is ur^^cd that a 
musician must have a far clearer insi<rht into 
what are the wants of mu<<ical students, and that 
such a man, if of arknowlednred excellence, 
would have far greater influence over both the 
roasters and the pupils, and would inspire <rreater 
confidence in the soundness of the system upon 
which the school was conducted. That all pe- 
cuniary matters, and the mere routine business, 
would be better managed by a layman we are 
ready to admit. But we are as stronirly con- 
vinced that the technical direction, to be worth 
anything!, mu.«t be in the hands of a musician. 

We are quite aware that Mendelssohn, in or- 
f^nizinpr the Leipzig Conservatorium, being con- 
scious of an insuperable repugnance to business 
details, placed the supreme control in a board of 
lay directors, reserving to himself only a right of 
suggesting. But what we know of the history of 
the Leipzig Music School seems to us to be a 
strong argument in favor of our own views. So 
long as Mendelssohn lived things worked with 
tolerable smoothness, though within but a few 
months of its openinsr he complained in a letter 
to Prof. Moscheles of the extravagance of the 
directors. (Letters, Vol. IT., pa^e 800.) The 
directors were his personal friends, and wise 
enough generally to adopt his advice; while his 
warm, affectionate nature, his respect for himself 
and others, and his nncontest<id musical reputa- 
tion had so great an influence with his colleagues 
that they all made common cause with him, and 
Adopted his views, so that he actually was direc- 
tor defnctOy if not de jure. But when Mendels- 
sohn died it was very different Tho lay direc- 
tors gradually assumed more and more power ; 
the cordiality which had reigned among the 
masters gave way to disunion ; snubbed by the 
direx'tors, the professors no longer made sugges- 
tions ; their authority over the pnpils was not 
only not supported, but some of the directors 
actually encouraged the pupils to turn their 
teachers into ridicule ; each master did what was 
good in his own eyes, and all discipline was at an 
end. The directors were satisfied could they but 
show a good balance-sheet ; but to do this a large 
number of pupils must be paying. Discipline 
was therefore relaxed, and idlers, disconraging 
the hardworkers, were allowed to keep their 
names upon the books, did they but pay; the 
preliminary examinations for admission grew less 
rigid, or were evaded ; and the classes were over- 
crowded to avoid the nec'essity of increasing the» 
fees paid to the professors if new classes had been 
formed. That the Leipzii? Conservatorium is 
still the best music school in Europe is due to the 
individual excellence of many of the masters 
and the musical atmosphere and traditions of the 
city rather than to the vigilance of the manage- 
ment The directors honestly thought thev were 
doing their best for the school, but in music they 
were only dilettanli^ and-half-knowledge blinded 
their eyes and deafened their ears, introducing 
the very element of cliquism which Mendelssohn 
had been so anxious to avoid. It is the essence 
of dileitanteUm to depreciate thoroughness of 
technical teaching. The dilettanie craves for 
rapid superficial progress, and has no patience for 



the careful stone by stone building up which must 
be followed in every sound system of edu<ration. 
Dilettanti directors will never support masters 
who refuse to sacrifice sound system for the sake 
of brilliant outside show. 

Select a pnusician of standing and character 
such as to inspire respect concentrate upon him 
the responsibility by giving him proper freedom 
of action, allow him to select a staff of teachers, 
not more numerous than is absolutely neces-nary, 
and pay these teachers so well, and give them 
such a position, that the magnates of the profes- 
sion may look upon these posts as prizes to be 
won and kept ; insist that the professors shall be 
always punctual at their lessons, not regarding 
them as to be given np if any better paying en- 
gagements offer, while their pupils, vainly waiting 
for the master, waste their time in the neighbor- 
ing cigar divan and billiard room ; maintain a 
proper discipline among the students, eliminating 
the idle and encouraging the industrious, and all 
will have been done that can be done to reform 
the Royal Academy. If it do not then succeed, 
it will be a proof that there is some insuperable 
malign influence against musical education in 
I.iondon ; be it the want of a sufficiently educa- 
ted musical public opinion, or the distrairting in- 
fluences of life in a large city. The latter might 
be avoided by a retreat to a distance ; but the 
former, which we fear the most, would be an evil 
for which time only can be a remedy. 

One other important question has been raised 
by the Committee now sitting — that relatinsr to 
pupils' concerts. Our own experience would lead 
us to recommend extreme care upon this point. 
The preparations for these concerts interfere sadly 
with the regular course of study ; the audiences 
attending them are naturally very uncritical, 
and are in such close relationship with the young 
performers that they applaud everything ; the 
pupils have rarely self-knowledge suflSciently 
strong to appreciate the applause at its true 
worth ; they are apt to grow conceited, and are 
oAen stupid enough to put down to jealousy the 
warnings of their teachers.. A concert or two at 
the end of the term, in which only those pupils 
take a prominent part who are about to leave the 
school, IS less objectionable, and, indeed is useful, 
as giving the pupils an opportunity of being heard 
— so diflicult tor the unknown to find. It is also 
of great advantage where the pupils can take 
part in good orchestras, in which, good music is 
played, and in which they do not form a predom- 
inant part of the band. 

In some of the foreign music schools there is an 
arrangement which has proved of much value, 
viz., weekly, almost private concerts, in which all 
the pupils who are sufficiently advanced may be 
heard in turn, and mav acquire confidence in 
playing before others. Ko special preparations 
are made for these concerts ; each professor writes 
down in a book the names of his pupils, and the 
pieces, whether ensemble or solo, which they have 
learned ; from these names the director selects a 
sufficient number to fill up a couple of hours. 
All the professors and pupils are expected to be 
present, and beades these a few persons who are 
Known to interest themselves for music are per- 
mitted to be present All applause, as also all 
signs of disapproval, are strictly forbidden. There 
is no audience more critical, especially in the 
sense of finding fault, than an assembly of young 
musical students ; the players and singers soon 
learn to read the faces of their auditors, and are 
quickly made sensible if they have fallen into 
errors of style or execution. Such concert^ 
stimulating both professors and pupils, should be 
adopted in every muric school — Orchestra. 
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Spolir's Account of Beethoven. 

[Trom " Lovxs Sroom^i AuroBiooaAPRT, fermiiiUted from 
the German. New York : J. Schubert & Co.] 

Upon my arrival in Vienna I immediately paid 
a visit to Beethoven ; I did not find him at home, 
and therefore left my card. I now hoped to 
meet him at some of the musical parties, to which 
h«' was frequently invited, but was soon informed 
that Beethoven^ since his dt'afness had so much 
increased that he conld no longer hear music con- 
nectedly, had withdrawn himself from all musi- 
cal parties, and had become very shy of all socie- 
ty. I made trial therefore of another visit ; but 
again without success. At length I met him 
quite unexpectedly at the eating-housd where I 
was in the habit of going with my wife every day 
at the dinner hour. " I had alrewly now given 
concerts, and twice performed my oratoria The 
Vienna papers had noticed them favorably. Beet- 
hoven had therefore heard of me when I intro- 
duced myself to him, and he received me with 
an unusual friendliness of manner. We sat 
down at the same table, and Beethoven became 
very chatty, which much surprised the company, 
as he was generally taciturn, and sat gazing list- 
lessly before him. But it was an unpleasant task 
to make him hear me, and I was obliged to speak 
so loud as to be heard in the third room off. Beet- 
hoven now came frequentlv to these dining rooms, 
and visited me also at my fcouse. We thus soon 
became well acquainted : Beethoven was a little 
blunt, not to say uncouth; but a truthful eye 
beamed from uncler his bushy eyebrows. After 
my return from Gotha I met him now and then 
at the theatre "an der Wien," close behind the 
orchestra, where Count Pcdffy had given him a 
free seat After the opera he generally accom- 
panied me to my house, and passed the rest of 
the evening with me. He could then be very 
friendly with Dorette ahd the children. He spoke 
of music but very seldom. When he did, his 
opinions were very sternly expressed, and so de- 
cided as would admit of no contradiction what- 
ever. In the works of others he took not the 
least interest ; I therefore had not the courage 
to show him mine. His favorite topic of conver- 
sation at that time was a sharp criticism of the 
management of both theatres by Prince Lobkoio- 
itz and Count Palffy, He frequentlv abused the 
latter in so loud a tone of voice, while we were 
yet even within the walls of his theatre, that not 
onlv the public leaving it, but the Count himself 
could hear it in his office. This used to embar- 
rass me greatly, and I then endeavored to turn 
the conversation upon some other subject. 

Beethoven's rough and even repulsive manners 
at that time arose partly from his deafness, which 
he had not learned to bear with resignation, and 
partly from the dilapidated condition of his pecu- 
niary circumstances. He was a bad housekeeper 
and had besides the misfortune to be plundered 
by those about him. He was thus frequently in 
want of common necessaries. In the early part 
of our acquaintance, I once asked him, after he 
had absented himself for for several days from 
the dining rooms : ** You were not ill, I hope ?** 
**My boot was, and as I have only one pair, I had 
house-arrest," was his reply. 

But some time afterwards he was extricated 
from this depressing position by the exertions of 
his friends. The proceeding was as follows : 

Beethoven's "Fidelio," which in 1804 (or 1805) 
under very unfavorable circumstances, (during 
the occupation of Vienna by the French^ had 
met with very little success, was now brought for- 
ward again by the director of theKamthnerthor- 
Tbeatro and performed for his benefit. Beet- 
hoven bad allowed himself to be persuaded to 
write a new overture for it (in E), a song for the 
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jailor, and the grand air for Fidelio (with horns- 
oblifratij as also to make some alterations. In 
this new form the Opera had now great success, 
and ktipt its place during a long succession of 
crowded performances. On the first nifrht« the 
composer was called forward several times, and 
now became again the object of geiicral attention. 
His friends availed themselves of this favorable 
opportunity to make arrangements for a concert 
in his behalf in the great *'Rt'douten Snal" at 
which the most recent compositions of Beethoven 
were to be performed. All who could fiddle, 
blow, or sing were invited to aasist, and not one 
of the most celel)rated artists of Vienna failed lo 
appear. I and my orchestra had of course also 
joined, and for the first time I saw Beethoven 
direct. Although I had heard much of his lead- 
ing, yet it surprised me in a high degree. Beet- 
hoven had accustomed himself to give the signs 
of expression to his orchestra by all manner of 
extraordinary motions of his bo«]y. So often ns 
a Sforzando occurred, he tore liis arms, which he 
bad previously crossed upon his breast, with great 
vehemence asunder. At & piano, he bent himself 
down, and the lower, the sof\er he wished to have 
it. Then when a erescendo came, he raised him- 
self again hy degrees, and upon the commence- 
ment of the forte, sprang bolt upright. To in- 
crease the forte y et more, he would sometimes, 
also, join in with a shout to the orchestra, with- 
out being aware of it 

Upon my expressing my astonishment to Sey^ 

fried^ at this extraordinary method of directing, 

he related to me a tragi-comical circumstance 

that had occurred at Beethtjven*8 last concert at 

the Theatre "an der Wien." 

Beethoven was playing a new Pianoforte- Con- 
certo of his, but forgot, at the first tutti, that h» 
was a Soloplayer, and springing up, began to di- 
rect in his usual way. At the first sforzando he 
threw out his arms so wide asunder, that he 
knocked both the lights off the piano ufion the 
ground. The audience laughed, and Beethoven 
was 80 incensed at this disturbance, that he made 
the orchestra cease playing, and begin anew. 
Seijfriedf fearing that a repetition of the acci- 
dent would occur at the same passage, bade two 
boys of the chorus place themselves on either side 
of Beethoven, and hold the lights in their hands. 
One of the boys innocently approached nean?r, 
and was reading also in the notes of the piano 
part. VVhen therefore the fatal sforzando came, 
he received from Beethoven^s out-thrown rij»ht 
hand so smart a blow or the mouth, that the poor 
boy let fall the light from terror. The other boy, 
more cautious, had followed with anxious eyes 
every motion of Beethoven, and by stooping sud- 
denly at the eventful moment he avoided the slap 
on the mouth. If the public were unable to re- 
strain their laughter before, theyconld now much 
less, and broke out inti) a regular bacchanalian 
roar. Beethoven got into such a rage, that at the 
first chords of the solo, half a dozen strings broke. 
Every endeavor of the real lovers of music to 
restore calm and attention was for the moment 
fruitless. The first allefp'o of the Concerto was 
therefore lost to the public. From that fatal even* 
ing Beethoven would not ^ive another concert. 

But the one got up by his friends was attended 
with the mo8t brilliant success. The new com- 
positions of Beethoven pleased extremely, partic- 
ularly the symphony in A-Major (the seventli.) ; 
the wonderful second theme was encored : and 
made upon me also, a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. The execution was a complete masterpiece, 
in spite of the uncertain and frequently laughable 
direction of Beethoven. 

It was easy to see that the poor deaf Maestro 
of the Piano could no longer hear his own music. 
This was particularly remarkable in a passage in 
the second part of the first allegro of the sym- 
phony. At that part there are two pauses in 
quick succession, the second of which is pianis- 
simo. This Beethoven had probably overlooked, 
for he again began to give the time before the 
o h !stra had executed this second pause. Witb- 
uut knowing it therefore, he was already from ten 
to twelve bars in advance of tlie orchestra when 
it began the pianissimo. Beethoven, to signify 
this in his own way, had crept completely under 



the desk. Upon the now ensuing crescendo^ ho 
again made his appearance, raised himself contin- 
ually more and mure, and then sprang up high 
from the ground, when ac(*ording to his calcula- 
tion the moment for the forte should begin. As 
this did not take place, he looked around him in 
affright, stared with astonishment at the orches- 
tra, that it should still be playing pianissimo, and 
only recovered himself, when at length the long 
expected ybr/e began, and was audible to himself 

Fortunately this scene did not take place at 
the public performance, otherwise the audience 
would certainly have laughed again. 

As ti.e saloon was crowded to overflowing and 
the applause enthusiastic, the frieniU of Beethoven 
made arrangements for a repetition of the con- 
cert, which brought in an almost equally large 
amount. For some time therefore Beethoven was 
extricated from his pet'uniary difficulties; but, 
ariising from the same causes, these reoccurred to 
him more than once before his death. 

Up to this period, there was no viable falling 
off in Beethoven*s creative powers. But as from 
this time, owinj; to his constantly increasing 
deafness, he couKl no longer hear- any music, that 
of a neces.sity must have had a prejudicial influ- 
ence upon his fancy. His constant endeavor to 
be original and to open new paths could no long- 
er, as formerly, be preserved from error by the 
guidance of the ear. Was it then to be wondered 
at that his works became more and more eccen- 
tric, unconnected, and incomprehensible? It is 
true there are people, who imagine they can un- 
deretand them, and in their pleasure at that, rank 
them far alx)ve his earlier masterpieces. But I 
am not of the number, and freely confess that I 
have never been able to relish the last works of 
Beethoven. Yes I I must even retrkon the much 
admired Ninth Symphony among them, the three 
first themes of which, in spite of some solitary 
flashes of genius, are to me more than all of the 
eight previous Symphonies, the fourth theme of 
which is in my opinion so monstrous and tasteless 
and in its grasp of Schillei'^s Ode so trivial, that I 
cannot even now understand how a genius like 
Beethoven's could have written it. I find in it 
another proof of what I already remarked in Vi- 
enna, that Beethoven was wanting in lesthetical 
feeling and in a sense of the Beautiful. 

As at the time I made Beethoven*s acquaint- 
ance he had already discontinued playing both 
in public and at private parties, I had therefore 
but one opportunity to hear him, when I casually 
came to the rehearsal of a new Trio (D-Major, 
8-4 time) at Beethoven's house. It was by no 
means an enjoyment ; for in the first place the 
pianoforte was woefully out of tune, which how- 
ever little troubled Beethoven^ since he could hear 
nothing of it, and, secondly, of the former so ad- 
mired excellence of the virtuoso scarcely any- 
thing w)^ lefr, in consequence of his total deaf- 
ness. In i\ii?i forte, the |)oor deaf man hammered 
in such a way upon the keys, that entire croups 
of notes were inaudible, so that one lost all intel- 
ligence; of the subject unle.«8 the eye followed the 
score at the same time. I felt moved with the 
deepest sorrow at so hard ft destiny. It is a 
sad misfortune for any one to be deaf; how 
then should a musician endure it without despair ? 
Beethoven's almost continual melancholy was no 
longer a riddle to roe now. 



Spohr and Beethoven.* 

Tlion^h 1 have long become indifFcrciit and callous 
to nil that is published in hooks and periodicals oon- 
cerning Beethoven ns an individual or as a mnHician, 
I think it my duty to say a word or two in reference 
to the tnciilents at the innusrnration of the Monument 
at Bonn, in 1845, as far as they relate to the Mism in 
1), of which mention is make in No. 46 of the Nied- 
eirhf^inische Musik-Zeitung, in connection with some 
quotatioHH from Spohr's Autoinography. The writer 
there refers lo the anecdote, current among mnsicians 
on the Rhine and in otlier parU of Germany, to the 

• From the Niejierrhtinisrht Musik-Zeitun^, the Editor of 
which wmnrk** : "The Rbore article was found amocK Anton 
Schindler^s p»per«i after hi* death, and wa« written at the end 
of 1860, because the No. 46 of the Nufffrrkeinisekt Murik-Zfi- 
turg quoted In It ean be no other than the No 46 of the 10th 
NuTember, 1860, where In the article headed "Spohrand Beet- 
h 'TKn,' SpohrV conduct towarda Beethoven li, to a certain 
extent, ezonaed.*' 
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effect that, at the first rehearsal of the Mism in I), 
Spohr declared, with a certain amount of affectation, 
that he did not know the work. This "ancfdote" is 
classed in the cniegory of "reports" — "rumors." 

At the said rehearsal, I was seated quite close to 
the orchestra, namely, on^he benches to ihe lefr, near 
the Itoyal Dux, whence I had the conductor tn face. 
The late Ilerr Messer, Mtiaik- Director, came and sat 
next to me, in order that he mi^ht bo able to read the 
score of the work which I hud hrou^lit with me. 
Herr JAmzl 80on joined us for the same purpose, plac^ 
ing himself between Messer and myself. It so hap- 
pened that the conductor, Spohr, was taken unawares 
by a change of time in the "Gloria," that is to say : 
he continaed to beat time for several hnrs in the pro- 
ceding measure, afVcr a frenh one had commenced. 
In the second part of the "Credo," however, there 
occurred a similar mistake of a far more striking 
kind, to the extreme furprise of a considerable num- 
ber of the many persons present, because the conduc- 
tor, to excuse himself for what had happened, was 
plainly heard to say that he had firi»t l>ccome acquain- 
ted with the work on hitf journey to Bonn. I muf^t 
mention that he came over from Karlshad to the 
Festival. It may easily be imagined to what obscr- 
vntions on the part of intelligent musicians this con- 
fession from the conductor gave riRe, for it was 
imposMihlc to conceive how any one could undertake 
to conduct, at a Festival of European importance, so 
difficult a work without having previously rendered 
himself completely master of it. 

As this /lict Is Mtill remembered by the musicians 
on the Rhine as well as in other parts of the country 
(many such gentlemen from Cologne, Herr Franz 
Weber, Musik-Director, among otheni, sat quite close 
to the Conductor in the orchestra); and as In tlie 
"authorized description" of the Festival, we read : 
*'He" (Spohr) "was unacquainted with the Mass," 
&c., &c., no further proof of the tmih is necessary.* 

I must, however, add that, even at the grand re- 
hearsal of the Mass, Spuhr ^tkve only too evident 
proofs of uncertainty and want of knowledge of his 
great task : it was not he who led ; it was the enthu- 
siastic multitude in the or^'hestra and the choros, a 
multitude perfectly fnm li ir with the work, who 
led him. That the merit of a perfect performance of 
the work bclonpfs principally to the Alusik- Director, 
Herr Franz Weber, the author has alreadv stated at 
length in the third edition of ^7^e Biography of Beet- 
hoven, vol. II.. p. 86, and to that stitemcnt he firmly 
adheres. But the same merit belongs to Herr Weber 
for the other vocal pieces of the Festival as well. 
With Liszt's slovenly, nav, devil-may-care mode of 
condnctini;, what would have been the fate of his 
Cantata, had not Weber previously ensured the cor- 
rectness of the choral masses ? All this, and, it is to 
be hoped, more, will be found in the "authorized ac- 
count" ("nctmmossige Darstetlung") of the Festival. 

That "Spohr was not only a great admirer of 
Beethoven hut moreover an enthusiastic admirer of 
his compositions," as I read in the number of the 
Niederrhemische containing the above, is an assertion 
that surprises me (as well as, perhaps others), and I 
must frankly confess that this admiration — except, 
may he, as regards the first few quartets, and ^ome 
movements in other works— is not very evident to 
me and a great many others, from what is said about 
Beethoven in the Autobiogi-aphy. He who, when 
speaking of the Ninth SympI>ony, says that : "the 
first three movements, despite afenr flashes of genius, 
strike him as worse than all those put together of the 
eight former Svmphonies ; " he who adds concerning 
the fourth movement of the Ninth : "I find in it fresh 
corroboration of what I remarked even in Vienna, 
namely : that Bccihoveji was delScicnt in aesthetic 
cuUuro aud a sense of the Beautiful ;" he who, more- 
over, can sav, amon^r other things, of the Symphony 
in C minor : "Despite of many separate beauties, no 
clajisieal whole is •obtained . For in.«tance, at the 
outset, the theme of the first movement is deficient 
in dignity ;" and he who, furthermore, designates the 
fourdi movement of this mighty epic of tone, "un- 
meaning noise." evidently belongs to the most infatu- 
ated opponents of Beethoven, such as Dionys Weber, 
C. M. von Wtbor, Eybler, Freindl, and a full score 
more of not in6i>;niticant contemporaries. 

Again, how comes this "preat admirer" of Beet- 
hoven to admit into his Autchiogrnphy such a fable 
(merely on the verbal authority of Seyfried, too) as 
the story of the swinging box on the ear which Beet- 
hoven administered with the full foreo of his right 
hand to a chorus hoy during the performance of a 
new Pianoforte Concerto, after having previously 

* In Professor BTelde*v(teln'ii Memoir on the Monninent-Fee- 
tival. the paawge from i^pohr'n letter runa. in eonfomilty with 
the orffrinal. thus : '^1 pisnionany am as yn unarquaintfd with 
Brethoven^$ Mom; I will, however, obtain thevrore aw soon m 
possible, and make myself familiar with it («'Mir selbat Ist ilit 
Muse ron Beethoven noeh unnbekajmi, Ich werde miraber bal- 
'liKst die Partltnr annehsffen und mioh damit vertraat ma- 
ehen.">— Editor of NUdenheinisehe Musik-Zsitung. 
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flung on tho ground tho two cRndlesticks from oflTthe 
piano f In h'w own notices on Beethoven, Seyfried 
mentions nothing of the 8ort, though he iiidutitnouitly 
collected all thnt appearc<l worth pirking up. This 
fahle is indiHpntahly tho metamorphoHis of the well- 
known incident at the perfcirinance of the "Fantasia 
with Chorus," 1808, at the Theatre an der Wicn, and 
of which several witnesses have given an account. 
If tho statement nt p. 200 and p. 201 of tjie Autdn- 
ography were true, the fact would not only have been 
vividly recollected, as a piquant anecdote, by the Vi- 
ennese, but most decidedly Ferdinand Hies would not 
have allowed such an illustration as the box on the 
ear to escape him — for completing the "genuine an- 
thoriiies" towards depicting the character of his 
master and friend. The present generation and Pos- 
terity are, however, greatly indebted to the Director- 
General of Murtic, Dr. Spohr, for his care in provi- 
ding a fitting place in which to preserve this fahle. 

The manner in which Spohr expresses himself con- 
cerning Beethoven, when at the conductor's desk, 
must bo designated as the ntmost degree of exagger- 
ation. It should be the task of tho /iecensionen or the 
Dtndacbe Mnsi'k-Zt-Uutiff to answer him. There must 
still be some few sensible men in Vienna who saw 
the Master in 1819 for the last time at tho conductor's 
desk, in the Hall of the University, with his A major 
Symphony before him. We shall learn from them 
that Beethoven was not tho ridiculous figure drawn 
by Spohr. 

When Spohr says of Beethoven (speaking, it must 
be remarked, of the year 1813, when Beethoven's 
difficulty of hearing had considerably increased) : "In 
the labors of others he did not take* tho slightest in- 
terest," he is again guilty of exacgcration. Were, 
however, what he states literally true, wo should find 
an excuse in the great composer's infirmity. But 
what if the assertion be true which is made in the 
AlUtibimpruphy of Franz Wild, the singer, concerning 
exactly the same peculiarity in Sf>ohr1 Wo read 
therein: "Plis great fault as a musician, and espec- 
ially as a conductor who influenced the repertory, 
was the blind hate he nourished acrainst all foreign 
compositions,'* &c. [Becensionen^ No. 6, 1860). 

I will close this article with recounting the follow- 
ing fact which happened to myself. In the month of 
December, 1831, I stayed four days at Kassel, on my 
way from Vienna. Hcrr von Schm — r, then Secre- 
tary of Legation of the Austrian Embassy, and whom 
I knew well in Vienna, was, as especially fond of mu- 
sic, and also as an actual player, in constant commu- 
nication with Spohr. It was he who introduced me 
to the latter, after first obtaining his permission to do 
so. But Hcrr v. S. warned me beforehand to avoid 
any mention of Beethoven in the conversation, unless 
Spohr himself broached the subject ; he was, how- 
ever, aware of the position I once held towards Beet- 
hoven. As a reason for my being thus silent, Herr 
Ton S. said that the Court Capel/meister was not par- 
ticularly fond of talking about Beethoven, and it is 
actually a fact that, during my tolerably long visit, 
Spohr did not say a single word in reference to his 
great contemporary. Twice afterwards did I meet 
him at the lieading Rooms, but the name of Bee^ 
hoven never once passed his lips. Let this sufHce, 
though I could mention much more. 

A. SCHINDLER. 



''Music of the Future" inMuniolL 

Wagner. — Liszt. — Boblow. 
The London Musical World translates from the 
Lowor Rhine Mus\k-2^Uang the following letter on 
the present state of Music in the Bavarian capital : 

"The Music of the Future, as it is denominated, no 
longer hangs,like some fearful doom,over men's heads, 
awaited with anxious dread by some, looked forward 
to with solicitous longing by others ; it has begun to 
occupy the Present. In losmg its mysterious mantle 
of Futurity, it has, it is true, lost a part of its nimbus, 
and, sacred creation though it Ix;, must be content to 
take its place by the side of the poor every-day mu^ic 
of the Past ; submit to stand a comparison with the 
latter; and undergo a thorough and dispassionate 
criticism. Well, the mighty phalanx which took up 
arms in Its cause in Munich, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of the opposite party's assembling all their 
forces, have, at all events, contributed to clear up the 
situation and shorten the duration of the schism. To 
which side the victory will eventually incline, the Fu- 
ture alone will determine. It would be presamptnoua 
to attempt to prophecy the course of events. Still it 
must be confessea that, for the moment, things wear 
a rather bright aspect in Munich for the Music of the 
Future. At any rate, the present conjuncture of af- 
fairs 18 attended ^th one good result : it enables us 
to form a correct idea of the productive power of our 
wobld-he musical reformers, and affords us an oppor- 
tunity of hearing much that is new and strange. 



As yet, however, the inhabitants of Munich have 
still a chance of enjoying classical music and real 
melody, thanks to tho Concerts, the Soirees for Cham- 
ber Music, the Oratorio Association, and tho Opera- 
houBO. Tho charge of intentional exclurtiveness not 
unfrequenti} brought against the various managers of 
the above entertainments is. however, perfectly un- 
justified. That Herr Lachner does not, as a rule, 
neglect modern muKic generally is proved by the pro- 
grammes of the celebrated grand Subscription Con- 
certs for the last few years, during which these pro- 
grammes have been most varied. But no man in his 
senses would expect Hcrr Lachner to treat the gene- 
ral public with Herr Dr. Hans von Billow's 'Reverie 
phantnstique ' arranged for a full band. 

The Oratorio Association, too, a highly meritorious 
body of amateurs, evidently flourishing under the mu- 
sicianly and strict management of Professor Uhein- 
berger, most certainly does not do too little for the 
cultivation of modern as compared with older music. 
The programme of its very last concert included 
Joseph Haydn's Sfafxtt Mater ; 'Miriam's Siegcsges- 
ang,* by Franz Schubert; Eichendorff's 'Flncht der 
heiligen Familie,' set by Herr Max Brnch (the first 
composition, by the way, from the pen of that gentle- 
man over publicly executed at Munich), and a 'Ilymn 
for four Female Voices and Harp,' by Rheinberger. 
At the last concert but one, Schumann's Paradies und 
die Peri was performed. 

Those, therefore, who assert that there exists a 
deeply felt necessity for doing somethine: more in 
order to keep pace with the times would have some 
difficulty in proving their assertion. But an opposite 
opinion is patronized in high quarters, and conf^e- 
quently — such a necessity does exist, wherever Rich- 
ard Wagner, though living in banishment, and his 
partisans chuckle and rub their hands with delight. 
They have some raally good 'diggincs* here, though 
the days of Tristan und Isolde have gone— let us hope 
not to return in a hurry. 

Did we not know the force of a transient fashion, a 
passing *fad,' a momentary caprice, we might almost 
believe what every one has hitherto held to be an utter 
and sheer impossibility, namely, that Herr Richard 
Wagner's music can really become popular. In the 
streets, the regimental bands play nis *Tnnes ' (?), 
and the Academical Vocal Union has executed his 
Cantata for Male Voices : Das Ciebesmahl der Apostel. 
Nay ; one band-master, Herr Hunn, carried away by 
his enthusiasm, real or assumed, has even arranged 
tho said Cantata for, and had it played by, a reed 
band. Tho programmes of the demimonde concerts 
are literally filled with Wagner's name. To adduce 
only one example, the bill of a concert given tho other 
day in the 'Westond- Halle* contained, by the side of 
two compositions by Weber, and one each by Rossi- 
ni and Haydn, a piece from fjohenfjrin, a piece from 
Tannhdtiser, a piece from Der Fliefjmde Hollander^ a 
'Huldignngsmarsch,* by Richard Wagner, and, form- 
ing a division by itself: Daa Liebetmahl der A pastel ! 
With such a state of things, some persons micht 
feel inclined to ask seriously : Has then Richard Wag- 
ner really become popular at Munich 1 To this the 
answer must be a most decided 'Nb 1' Herr Richard 
Wagner has not found his way into family life, and 
to take public performances as the standard of popu- 
larity would be both foolish and incorrect. In draw- 
ing up a concert-bill, destined to be posted all about 
the city, many a person — swayed by considerations of 
pecuniary advantage — flatters what he feels is the 
whim of the day, though many, doubtless, are really 
enthusiastic followers of the would-be musical reform- 
ers. But the latter, despite everything that may he 
stated to the contrary, arc not, and never will be. pop- 
ular, not even in Mimich, their great stronchold. 

This was most convincinely proved lately by the 
performance of Liszt's St. Elizabeth. It might fairly 
have been supposed that the mere novelty of this 
work, which had been executed only in Festh, where 
it had been brilliantly received, would have snfficed 
to attract the public to the theatre in shoals. To the 
astonishment of a great many people, such was not 
the case. The execution was truly first rate, and the 
work was successful, that is to say : the andience ap- 
plauded a great deal,and the newspaper critics praised 
much more. But that the house tpos half empty at the 
first performance, and three quarters empty at the second, 
despite the publication of tne enthusiastic notices be- 
tween the two, was a fact that none of the critics men- 
tioned. The greatest length to which these gentle- 
men went in the way of giving the public generally 
a notion of the true state of matters was to state eu- 
phemistically thai St. Elizabeth was a work to be un- 
derstood only by the €lite of musical amateurs, and, 
therefore, not calculated to attract the less highly ed- 
ucated masses. However this may be, the inhabitants 
of Munich have proved by their behavior in the case 
of the Abb^ Liszt's composition that they did not 
consider the wa^ in which the Abb^ had set about the 
task of reforming oratorio tho right one ; that they 



did not think profound orchestral-painting recom- 
pensed them for the absence of melody ; and that, 
though they might manage to put up with poverty of 
truly genial ideas in an opera — where the composer 
has the action to support him — they cannot and will 
not stand it in a work dependent on music alone. 
This is as it should be. 

Let us suppose, for an instant, Tristan or Lohen- 
//ri'n-> which, despite the Abba's peculiar and uncon- 
scious appropriation of others' melodies, are really 
his models — performed in a concert-room ! Who on 
earth could stand it I To Beethoven, Gluck, and 
Mozart, however, we can listen at all times and in'all 
places. The fact is : in the works of these great men 
there burns the divine fire which has not l^en given 
to the reforming gentlemen. The want of it compels 
them to show their originality by their 'tone-painting,' 
na they cannot exhibit it in their melodies or in their 
harmony. 

This overstepping of the limits of music, this con- 
founding of mu'iic with tho subject to be pourtrayed, 
is a fact on which Wagner himself is continually lay- 
ing great stress in his critical effusions. For instance, 
in the preface to a translation of his librettos, he coit^ 
siders that the greatness of the poet depends most 
upon 'what he omits to say, in order that the Inex- 
pressible may be conveyed to us even by silence,' 
adding, 'now it is the musician who brings forth to 
clear tone what is thtis not said, and the unerring 
form of his loudly resounding silence is endless mel- 
ody.' 

Alas ! alas 1 for us poor wretched sons of clay I we 
strefrhed all our senses to the very ntmost even in 
opera to under^itand this 'loudly resounding silence.' 
But, as honest men, we were forced to confess that it 
was something too profound for us ; how much more 
humbled do we not stand before it. however, when it 
comes braying down upon us without any explanato- 
ry dramatic action I All we can do is to console our- 
selves with the •conviction that the Musiic of the Fu- 
ture is intended for beings of a higher organization, 
and that, therefore, we must renounce all hopes of 
ever seeing it become popular in our unenlightened 
and benighted age. 0, nos miseros ! 

In order, however, to gain anything like a true pic- 
ture of the efforts of the musical reformers, the reader 
must hear something of the course pnrsned by Herr 
von Billow. To say that tins gentleman can play 
the piano well is, at the present day, superfluous, and 
his playing is more than a faultless performance of 
compositions of various kinds. He penetrates the 
abysses of the literature of the piano, bringing to light 
treasures which enchant those who hear them. But 
there is one particular in which people do him an in- 
justice, and that is the assertion that he presents them 
with a complete survey of German musical literature, 
and that he is guided by a ccrUin amount of impar- 
tiality in the selection of compositions. 

In' the series of performances for this season, which 
he brought to a close a short time since with the third, 
we find Beethoven's name three titnes. Bach was 
represented by two compositions and Handel by one. 
Schubert, Joachim, Raff, and Biilow furnished one 
piece each (Billow's being his 'Reverie phantos- 
tique ') ; Chopin was down for two pieces in succes- 
sion, and Rheinberger for three small ones. Liszt 
heads the catalogue with eight compoi'itions, the most 
very long, and some of absolutely monstroas propor- 
tions. 

Where, however, are Haydn and Mozart : where 
Dussek, Clemcnti. Mendelssohn, Thalberg, Taubert, 
Hillcr, and Cari Maria von Weber, not to speak of 
Hummel,Mo.scheles, and others 1 These programmes 
speak for themselves. It is unnecessary to cast up the 
sum total. 

Such is a picture of what is being done by the Mu- 
sic of the Future. I will merely add the rumor now 
going the round of the papers that in the course of 
next month three concerts will be given in the 'Thea- 
tre, when compositions by Liszt and Wagner will be 
performed under the direction of Herr von Biilow. 

Though the above sketch makes no claims either 
to completeness or to universal acceptation, it is, de- 
spite the numerous hot-house laurels gathered by tho 
gentlemen of the musical Reformation, not without 
justification, as an impartial protest, dedicated to the 
expression of the sentiments entertained by a large 
majority of the inhabiunts of Munich." 




ttsit ^broair. 
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Paris. 

Don Giotawwi.— Three opera houses have re- 
cently been giving "model performances," each in it* 
own way, of Mozart's masterpiece ; and the manner 
in which the Parisian critics crow over the good deed. 
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as if the transcendent bennties of that opera had wait- 
ed all this time for Paris to "di^icovcr" and proclaim 
them to the world, shows how insincere tliis admira- 
tion really is. ITore is an ncronnt of one of the pro- 
ductions, from the London Musical WortcTa corres- 
pondence, April 14. 

7/ Don Giovanni at the Grand Opera of Paris ! I 
be^ pardon ; I !«hould have said "Don Juan" That 
makes a difference. It is Don Juan, not Don Gionan- 
m, which hns been produced at t!»e Opera. Had it 
been Don Giovanni the an thorites no doubt would 
have shown respect for the composer. The Gallic 
traduction of MM. Emile Deschamps and Henri 
Blaze de Barj allows a lar^e licence to the manaicrer, 
of which he has not failed to take advantage. Don 
Giovanni is in two acts ; the Don Juan of the Opera 
is augmented into Ave. The finale to the first act of 
Don Giovanni is one of the most masterly and com- 
plete concerted pieces in music, to alter, or interrupt, 
any part of which is an insult — a desecration — a 
mockery. The finale to the Opera Don Joan is al- 
tered and interrupted with a vcn(;eance. In the Min- 
uet scene is introduced a newly-concocted bnllet, upon 
which the greatest posidhle pains and care have been 
expended, and which indeed makes the sensation of 
the evening. To give the ballot a seeming cohesion 
with the opera, select themes hnvc l)cen borrowed from 
Moxnrt's symphonies, sonatas and quartets — the mo«t 
striking being the Turkish March from the sonata in 
A major, which .constitutes the final movement — to 
supply pa» for the dancers. But the subscribers to 
the Iniporial Academy love ballets and would shrug 
op their shoulders at so simple a thing as the minuet, 
acd, you know, without a ballet the National Thea- 
tre could not exist ; and so M. Emile Perrin h 
bonnd to conciliate the dancers. 

I must needs repeat thfi cast of the characters. 
Don Juan is sustained by M. Fauro : Leporello by 
M. Obin ; Don Ottnvio by M., or Signor, Nandin ; 
Masetto by M. Carron ; " the Commendatore by M. 
David ; Donna Anna by Mile. Marie Saxe ; Donna 
Elvira by Madame Gueymard ; and Zerlina by Mile. 
Afarie Batta. The ladies are not well suited. Mile. 
Saxe seems to think that force only is required to 
give effect to Mozart's music. She has strong moments 
certainly in the great scene of the (Irnt act, and now 
and then declaims the air, "Or sai chi Tonore" — 
which she carefully transposes— with energy and pas- 
sion ; but altogether her inferiority in Donna Anna 
to what she is in Selika in the A/ricaineis remarkable. 
Madame Gueymard bawls even londer than Mile. 
Saxe, and the two roar so lustily in the trio of masks 
that poor M. Nandin is drowned, as to his voice, be- 
tween the two. Mile. Marie Batta is out of her ele- 
ment in Zerlina, bat she struggles womanfully against 
the pecaliar requirements of the music. M. Naudin 
IS a tamer Ottavio than even Bnbini, and, as he can- 
not sing the music a millionth part as well, and, more- 
over, as ho is every way unsuited for the character, I 
shall leave you to guess the effect he prod need. If 
M. Obin had a spark of comic humor in his compo- 
sition^ne spark — and if he had a tolcrnble voice — 
which I am told, without believing, that he once had 
— and if he could, possessing that comic humor and 
tolerable voice, enter in the remotest degree into the 
spirit of the character, he might, wiih excee(f(ng care 
and attention, do something withl^cporella. As it is, 
he docs nothing with I^eporello. M. Fanre is pro- 
claimed by several respectable jndges to be the best 
Don Juan extant. The "best" he certainly is in the 
truest and most direct acceptation of tlie term. 
Never was a less wi<'ked Don Juan than tlie popular 
French barytone. With his good-humored face and 
imperturbable featuro8,with his perfectly quiet demean 
or and gentlemanly be^ng, he seems as if his trne 
mission on earth was to rescue womankind from dcs- 
troctioo Instead of compaissing their ruin. In this 
way the Don Jnan of M. Faure is really and truly 
"best." That he sings the music admirably I need 
not inform you. 

The band, strengthened withont Mozart's permis- 
sion, was excellent throughout, and the chorus, 
equally, sans the composer's intention, very good. 

I fear I cannot chronicle Don Jvnn at the Imperial 
Opera as a great snccess. I would if I could. I 
have intimated that the artists are unsuited to the mu* 
sic. I may add that the music is unsuited to the 
French peopU. Abstract music is hardly after the 
hearts of the great dramatic nation. To p'lease them 
everything must be "sensational." There is nothing 
of the kind in Dofi Giovanni^ and so Mozart's opera 
will have but a short life, and that not a merry one. 

Orchestral Cohcbrts.— On Sunday last the 
Society of the Concerts of the Conservatoire gave 
its third Cdncert /Extraordinaire. The programme 
was as follows :— Svmphony in A major— Mendels- 
sohn ; "0 Filii" (double chorus)— Leisring ; Over- 



ture to Leonora — Beethoven ; Chorus of hunters, 
from Euryanthe — Weber ; March from Tanuhduser — 
Wagner. 

^ On the same day, at the Cirqne Napoleon, was 
given the Seventh Popular Concert of Cla>«sical 
Music, with the subjoined ^election : Symphony in 
B flat. No. 4, Beethoven ; Adatjio and Schrrzo^ from 
Symphony *Le Printemps," Ferdinand lliller; Con- 
certo in A minor, for pianoforte, Robert Schumann ; 
Air from the ballet of PrometJifnts, Beethoven ; Over- 
ture to /?uy DIan, Mendelssohn. M. Jaell was the 
pianist in Schumann's concerto. 

Nkw Opbras. The corrospondeol of the Orche$' 
tra, April 11, writes: 

Flotow is here at present looking aflcr the repeti- 
tions oihw "ZiUla" tit the Opera. I assisted at a 
rehearsal the other dav, and was very much pleased 
with what I heard. The music is light and full of 
melody — as good as "Martha." and far hotter than 
"Stradella." It will probably be done about the 1st of 
May ; and not one day sooner than was needed — 
novelty being by no means the order of the day with 
us. M. Gounod is hard at work on his score of "Ho- 
meo et Juliette" — which is now rapidly appmaching 
completion.^ He has written the last act twice, the 
difficulty being an apotheosis scene, two of which 
{"Reinede Safni" and "Fanttt") the composer has 
done already, thus creating difficulties in the way of 
conception and freshness. I hope soon to give yonr 
readers a pretty detailed idea of how he has, in con- 
junction with MM. Barbter ot Carr^, treated Shakes- 
peare's play ; in the meantime I am able to suie that 
he has stuck to his predilection for few people on the 
stage and no finales. The finale is Gonnod's Uu 
noire. Some people think he cannot write them, hut 
this is absurd, as a reference to his earlier operas and 
to the 2nd act of "Mireitie" will show. But, shrewd 
and inventive as he is. Gounod »ets he can prodnce 
better and fresher effects by substituting something 
for the dhhodox "full stage" at the end of an act, and 
so you will find, in "Romeo et Juliette", the curtain 
come down in three acts out of five on not more than 
three and sometimes only one principal artist. The 
balcony scene, I predict, will eclipse any love music 
erer yet penned. (!1) 

BossiNX has been writing some more sonirs. He 
is always writing, but never publishes. When he 
does die (which is however unlikely) there will be a 
tremendous portfolio of works to edit. The patri- 
arch gives dinners regularly— a beautiful trait in his 
character — and receives as a matter of course all the 
musical lions who arrive for the Paris show. Thus 
M. L'Abb^ Liszt was duly entertained at Passy the 
other day after the performances of his Messe at St. 
Eustache, and Rossini as usual made a ^ew jokes on 
the occasion, which jokes (also as usual) Immediately 
made the round of the salons and Boulevards. They 
are gems. No. 1, was as followeth : Said another 
convim present to Liszt, "The Credo in yonr maas is 
the fairest flower of your garland, M. L'AbW." 
"Yes," added Hoiyini. "in fact tifteurde U^zt." (I) 
Hoping you see this, I go to No. 2. "You write 
m»isses, M. L'Ahbd (continued the composer of 
"7V//"), to accustom yourself to say them 1" But 
then his dinners are so good. 



Grand Opera.— The fight is over and M. Pcixin 
remains manager of the opera at his own lisques et 
p&il. The really serious contest was between him 
and M. Roqucplnn ; and the latter was so sure of 
winning that ho had already prepared, and some say 
dcpo?iled, the cautionnemmt. But M. Perrin was in 
high favor ; it was remembered that he had always 
been successful in his previous essays as a director ; 
that, after passing for a short time at the Lyrique, he 
had twice been the manager of the Opera-Comiqne, 
and always with satisfactory results ; and, supported 
by the ^iar<5vhal YaUlantjMM. Ars^ne Houssaye, 
and Rouher. he won by a ''length" in thi^ directorial 
race. As for Pasdeloup, whom I mentioned in my 
lasr, he was struck off the list because he was too fat. 
Of course all the Monday feuilletons are full of the 
subject, some l)eing for, aad some against the new 
arrangements. Foremost among the lost stands M * 
Azencdo of the Opinion NattonaUy who finds means 
to bring into his article on the opera an allusion to 
his friend David's "Lnllah Roukh" and to mention 
the "Sifsfkme de la MeiUterranie" by Michel Cheva- 
lier. M. Haussmann, California, Australia, the "BeUe 
H^/^/ie." muoic in the provinces, von Bismark, Cook- 
ery, "Tannh&user," Meyerbeer, the firat Empire, the 
Restoration, Shakespeare, aud musical glasses, in fact 
all an prove that M. Perrin ought not to have been 
nomed ; "a thing of shreds and patches," and some- 
thing like the "tale told by an Idiot" to which Mac- 
beth alludes as "signifying nothing." It is believed 
that many important changes will be made in the 



arrangements, and that the membera of the orchestra 
will have no reason to complaiu of tliuir now chief. 

Cons krvato irk. — The following changes hare 
been made at the Conservatoire, in consequence of 
the death of MM. Clapisxon, T^liome and Mme. 
Coche — M. Victor Masi^c takes M. I>)l>omc's class of 
Composition ; M. Savard succeeds M. Clapisson as 
professor of harmony ; M. Duprato is named to an 
extra class as profes.«or of hannony ; M. Hector Ber- 
lioz, the head librarian of the Conservatoire, will in 
future be the "Conservatcnr" of the in<(tmmental 
museum founde<1 by M. Clapisson. This gentle- 
man's widow will receive from government an annui- 
ty of 2000f , and will remain in the official lodging 
occupied by her late huKband at the Conservatoire so 
long as cirenmstjinces shall allow. M. I.<eborne was 
chiff librarian at the Opera as well as professor Ut 
the Conservatoire. He will he «uccce<le«l by M. Er- 
n^-st Rcver, the composer of ilio "Selam" "Maitre 
Wolfram," "Le Statue," etc. 



LondoiL 

Rotal Italtah Opbra. 7/ Trovatore, the open- 
ing piece of the season, was followed by the Bailo in 
Maarhera and 7iYii*ib(a, twice each In alternation. 
Verdi five times in succession I Anything might be 
refreshing after that. The Traviata was the carpet 
for two debuts : a tenor, Sig. Fancolli, "what the Ital- 
ians call a tenorino" aud a young soprano, Mile. Or- 
geni, Viennese by birth, a pnpil of Mme. Viardot, of 
whom the Times savs : 

In Mile. Orgeni, or we are very much mistaken, 
Mr. Gye has been lucky. As yet without experience, 
having only recently made her debut (at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin), this lady exhibits precious qualities. 
She is young, has a graceful stage presence, abund- 
ance ot feeling, and unmistakable intelligence. Then 
in her voico — especially thepnre soprano tones, which 
are at once clear, resonant, and sweet, there is a fresh- 
ness which of itself is an indefinite charm. In her 
sustained high notes r« certain effect of limpidity, if 
the term may pass, leaves an impression on the ear 
peculiarly grateful and satisfactory. 

The Orchestra and the A thmarnn say equally flat- 
tering things ; wo qnote from the former : 

In pereon Mile. Orgeni is elegant, and her musical 
method shows the advantage she has derived from 
having had ihe benefit of Mme. Viardot's instruction. 
Of the not very agreeable part of the heroine, the 
dS^tftonto gave a different reading to that generally 
presented, reminding those who rememliered Mme. 
Bosio's version very much of the lady-like demeanor 
of that lamented prima donna, and with a tinge of 
sadness pervading every scene, which so well displays 
the questionable position of the nnhappy heroine of 
Verdi's creation. The promise thus given Ml!e. Or- 
geni will undoubtedly fulfil by some future effort. 

After so much Verdi, Meyerbeer's Prophets was 
"like sunshine after rain." The TVmes says of it : 

Mile. Pilippine von Edclsbcrg, who, 12 months 
since (April, 186.5),made her dcbht in this opera, was 
again the representative of Fidc«, showing marked 
improvement both in her acting and in her singing ; 
Mile. Sonieri, of whom sm much cannot fairly be re- 
corded, was again the Bertha ; the three Anabap- 
tists were represented by Signers Neri-Beraldi, Polo- 
nini, and Cnpponi; Count Oberthal by Signer Tag- 
liriflco ; and, last not least, Jean of liCyden by Sig- 
ner Mario ; so that the distribution of the principal 
characters was precisely the same as last year. It is 
worth noting, en passant, that Polonini, Tagliafico, 
and Mario, Matliisen (Anabaptibt), Oberthal, and 
Jean, were the original Mathisen, Oberthal, and Jean 
of July 24, 1849, when the Proukhte was firat produc- 
ed at Co vent garden, with Mme. Pauline Viardot 
Garcia as Fides, and the late Catherine Hayes as 
Bertha. The wonder is that Signer Mario can still 
bear up so vigorously against the arduous task im- 
posed upon him, of singing from end to end one of 
the most trying and difficult parts in the lyric drama. 
That his histrionic embodiment of the character 
should ho truer, greater, and more elaborately finish- 
ed now than ever is not surprising in snch an artist, 
for while, in the natural course of things, the material 
phvsique is apt sensibly to decay, the intellect may 
still npen and the sesthetic perception grow keener 
and more keen. But none can witness Signer Ma- 
no's Jean of Leyden at the present time — from the 
scene in which the perplexed innkeeper recounts his 
dream to the three Anabaptists to that where the 
sham Prophet, in the midst of an orgie, and after a 
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BncchAnnlian ronfr, porisbcs, with Fidcn, his moihcr, 
And onl? frienri, in a confln);nition of wliich ho has 
secretly Inid the train, and which wmps his enemies 
and himself in a (*ommon dcstrortion — without ad- 
mitting that, in his way, Si^nor Mario is a phenome- 
non. Little more need lie said about the opera of 
Meyerbeer, which seems destined to Iks a perennial 
favorite. No work exhibits to more hrilliant advan- 
tapre the orchestra, chorus, and general resources of 
the theatre. 

The new soprano, Mile. Orgoni, appears to have 
risen still higher in favor by her impersonation of 
Lucia, The Orchestra says.: 

This yonng prima donna's version of the deceived 
and ill-used heroine is in many respects quite new — 
one of the choracteristics of'her talent evidently being 
originality of thought under the influence of natural 
intelligence. In the early scenes she dipplaycd the 
feelings of a tendcr-heorte<l and loving girl with gen- 
nine simplicity ; in the second act she represented the 
dismay at finding herself the dupe of her brother's 
duplicity with a mingled feeling of shame, sorrow, 
and dismay; and in the final asKumptiun of madness 
so imbued herself with the peculiarities of .the bro- 
ken-hearted heroine as to place herself very fur above 
the level of those who had preceded her in the same 
character upon the Royal Italian Opera stage. Mile. 
Orgeni's singing was also equal to her acting, n1- 
though in the last scene she overloaded Donizetti's 
passages with a superabundance of fioriture^ so as 
scarcely to leave a particle of the original text to be 
heard. This is perhaps Mile. Orgeni's chief fault, for 
in her anxiety to succeed she aims at more than is 
required of her. 

Hbb Majesty's Theatrr. — The second per- 
formance of 11 Trovatore introduced the tenor, un- 
known to England, who was to have sustained the 
partof Manrico on the opening night, but at the 
eleventh hour was not forthcoming. It would, per- 
haps, have been as well if Signor Arvini — or Mon- 
sieur Arvin, as he is known in the French provincial 
theatres — had further delnyed bis odvent, for the im- 
pression he created was anything rather than favora- 
ble. His voice is neither disagreeable in quality nor 
deficient in power ; but he rarely sings quite in tune, 
and it is only in loud declamatory passages that he 
approaches respectability. 

Rf r. Hohler will doubtless accept the very flattering 
applause be obtained on the night of his ddbut for 
what it was worth, and no more. There is not a 
part in modem Italian opera more difficult to sustain 
creditably from one end to the other than that of Ar- 
tnro in the Puritam. Bellini composed it expressly 
for Rubini, since whom no other singer, Mario him- 
self not excepted, has been able to give the music 
precisely as it was intended. The late Giuglini, per- 
haps, approached as near the mark as any successor 
of Rubini : but even Gmirlini was far from being the 
legitimate Arturo of Bellini. It was bold in Mr. 
Hohler, though hardly wise, to select such a part for 
his d<5but. With a voice of agreeable ^(uarity — a 
"tenore tcgffiero** somewhat, by the lyay, like Giugli- 
ni's — Mr. Hohler combines extreme sensibility. In- 
deed, voice and expression are the raw material he 
has at present at command, and of which ho has yet 
to acquire the legitimate use. Ho must learn to con- 
trol the one and regulate the other. We spenk of 
him merely as a singer, since as an actor he yet ex- 
hibits iio pretensions. 

The other prominent parts in the PnHlnnt were al- 
lotted to Mile. Sinico, to whom Bellini's Elvira ap- 
pears as familiar as Verdi's Leonora ; to M. Gassier 
(Riccardo) — an unexpected acquisition and as wel- 
come as unexpected ; Signor Foli, to whose fine bass 
voice the music of Giorgio is well suited ; and Sit^nor 
Bossi, a more than respectable chief of the Puritans. 

On Saturday Der Freyschutz, the perform niices of 
which during the extra nights last autumn were more 
than once described, was given for the first appear- 
ance this season of that great artist and great public 
favorite. Mile. Titiens, who was, as usual, enthusias- 
tically welcomed. The other characters were in the 
fame hands as before. Mile. Sinico taking that of 
Anna; Sij^nor Stagno, Max (Rodolphe, Adolphe, 
or what not) ; and Mr. Santlej, Caspar. 

On Tuesday Lucrezia ^r^m was given with Mile. 
Titiens, Sig. Garden i, M. Gassier, and Mme. de 
Mcric Lablache, in the principal choracters. 

CoNCEETS.— The second concert of the Musical 
Society of London confirmed the success of Mr. Ar- 
thur Sullivan's Symphony, of the first production of 
which, at the Crystal Palnce, we copied an account. 
Schumann's Concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
was of course "dreary" to the London critics, and 
only saved by the wonderful 'cello playing of Sig. 



Piatti. The Overtures were three : to Effiuont, Frpy- 
schutz, and Mchul's La Chassedu Jeunf. Henri. Miss 
Rohertine Henderson's singing of an air from Mo- 
zart's Idomeneo is much praised. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society ga^'c 
Beethoven's C-minor Symphony ; Overtures to Eu- 
ryniitfie and Helvrides ; Mozart's Violin Concerto in 
D, played by Hcrr Strauss ; airs : "On mighty pens" 
and "Deh I vimi" and Licdcr by Mendelssohn and 
Taul)crt, sung by Fiaulcin Ubrich, from Hanover 
(pronounced "good honest singing, without the slight- 
est meretriciousncss") ; a March from Eijmwt. 

Costa's "Naaman" was given by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society on the 13th nit., and seems to grow 
in popular estimation. Ro^s^ini'^ Stnhit Mater and 
Mendelssohn's AthaUak were set down for the next 
concert. 

At the first New Philharmonic concert, Schu- 
mann's E-flat Symphony was played ; also Mendels- 
sohn's "Italian Symphony," overtures to Struensee 
and "^^en of Prometheus ; a Concerto for clarinet 
by Weber. Dr. Wylde conducted. 

The Crystal Pulace Concerts, sayS" the Musical 
World, April 21, are more interesting and more pros- 
perous than ever. 

Since wo lost alluded to them there have been very 
fine peiformances of Beethoven's SympKony in C 
minor and Mozart's Symphony in 1), composed for 
the Paris Conservatory. We have also had some 
noticeable pianoforte performances, among which 
may be named two movements from Chopin's con- 
certo in E minor, and the whole of Schumann's con- 
certo in A minor — the former played by Ilcrr Dann- 
reuther, the latter by Herr Paiicr. Then, at the 
most recent concert (Saturdav afternoon), Beetho- 
ven's No. 9 (the Choral Sympfiony on Schiller's Ode 
to Joy) was repeated, the execution being, if possible, 
more admirable than when wo last had to S))eak of 
its performance under Herr Manns. This time the 
chorus was far more eflicicnt than before; while the 
solo singers — Mile. Parepa, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs. 
Cummings and Lewis Thomas (who also each con- 
tributed a song to the programme^ — were more than 
usually lucky, it being always a chance whether 
these parts go well or ill. The execution by the or- 
chestra of the three magnificent instrumental move- 
ments, ond of the interludes and accompaniments all 
through the choral Jinah, was magical. Never has 
this colossal work been listened to with more rapt at- 
tention or applauded with more nnmistakeable en- 
thusiasm. 

At the next concert we arc promised Schubert's 
verv oriuinal, and in all respects remarkable,, sympho- 
ny 11^ C, No. 7 (the only one from his pen which is 
known in this country) ; Mozart's too rarely heard 
pianoforte conrrrto in A major (pianist, Mr. Frank- 
lin Tavlor), and Mendelssohn's overture to Athaliah. 

Dre«dkw. The third public evening of the Ton- 
kiinstlcrvercin (Mnsicinns' Union) offered an attrac- 
ti%'e programme : Trio in B minor, for two violins 
and 'cello, by Handel ; Fantasia in C, op. 17, for pi- 
ano forte, by Schumann, the masterly interpretation 
of which by Herr Blassmann excited extraordinary 
enthusiasm ; and a seldom heard Symphony in D 
minor by Haydn.admirably performed nnder the direc- 
tion of Herr Ruhlmann. On the fonrth and last even- 
ing the pio'X's were : a Concerto a chiesa (No. 1 in A 
major), for four violins, viola, violoncello and bass, 
by Pergolese ; Quintet in A minor, op. 107, for pi- 
ano, two violins, &c., by Joachim Raff; Serenade in 
F, for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, two horns, violoncello and double bass, by 
Adolph Reichel. All these pieces were executed 
here for the first time. 

Leipzig. The SignaU sums np the post season 
of Gewandhaus concerts. In the twenty subscription 
concerts, together with the two for the benefit of the 
orchestral fund and of the poor, the following works 
were produced : 

a) Symphonies : Six by Beethoven (No. 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9) ; the four by Schumann ; four by Haydn (D 
major, B-fiat major, the "Military" and the "Fare- 
well" Symphony) ; one each by Mozart (E fiat), 



Phil. Emanuel Bach (D;, Schubert ( C major), Rein- 
ecke (A major). 

h) Overtures : Four by Beethoven, (Op. 124, Leo- 
nore No. 1, Lconorc No. 3, Coriolan) ; two by Cher- 
nbini (Les Ahencerrages, Anaoreon); two by Me- 
hul (Joseph, Gabriello d'Esti-ces) ; two by Wcl)cr 
(Euryanthe, Oberon) ; one each by Schumann (Ge- 
noveva), Mendelssohn (Mceresstille), Gado (In the 
Highlands), Mozart (Zanberfiote), Griitzmacher 
(concert overture), RaflT (Festival overture), Vierling 
(Hcrmann^ichlacht), Righini (Tigranes),Vogler (Sa- 
mar), Vincent Lachner (Demetrius), Spohr (Jesson- 
ds), Schubert (Alfonso and Estrella), Marschner 
(Vampyr), Meyerl)eer (Struensee). 

c). Other things for Orchestra : Dances of Blessed 
Spirits and of Furies from Gluck's "Orpheus;" Bal- 
let from Gluck's * 'Paris and Helen ;" Concerto for 
stringed in«!trumcnts by J. S. Bach ; Entr' oct from 
Chembini's "Medea;" Serenade for wind instm- 
ments by Mozart ; Entr'acts from Schubert's "Rosa- 
mond ;" Suite No. 3, by Franz Lachner ; Su*te by 
Esser ; Overture, Scherzo and Finale by Schumann; 
Allegro, Sicilienne, Minuet and Epilogue by Gouvy. 
d). Music to dramas ; Beethoven's "Egmont" mu- 
sic ; Schumann's "Manfred." 

e). Larger and smaller choral works : Ave verum 
by Mozart ; Loligesang, choruses from "Antigone," 
and "Loreley" finale, by Mendelssohn ; "Pfingsten^* 
(Whitsuntide) by Hiller; Choruses from Handel's 
"Israel ;" Cantata "Nun ist das Ilcil" by J. S. Bach; 
Kyrie from Schubert's Mass in E flat ; Chorus from 
"The two Misera" by Gretry ; Christmas Carol by 
Leonh. Schroter; Introduction from Spohr's Jessori' 
da ; **Mttff a»ch die Lithe weinen" by Fr. Schneider ; 
" Wo/ier nur das linde Sauseln" by Conradin Kreut- 
zer ; "The Hunter's Return" by Reinecke. 

/.) Airs, Ducts, Quartets : Six by Mozart ; four 
by Weber ; three by Rossini ; three by Handel ; one 
each by Mendelssohn. Glinka, Graun, Pergolese, 
John Christian Bach,Cimarosa, Herold, Spohr, Beet- 
hoven, GIttck, Haydn, Cherubini. 

g) Songa (Liedtr): Five by Mendelssohn ; three 
by Robert Franz ; two by Schu1>ert ; two by J. F. 
Reichardt ; two by Haydn ; one each by Alabiefi^, 
Beethoven, Kirchner, Hasse, Rubinstein, Gordigiani, 
Taubert. 

h) Instmmontal solos, with, and withont accom- 
paniment: 1) For Pianoforte: Six by Sebastian 
Bach (three of them only arrangements) ; three by 
Beethoven ; two by Schumann ; two by Liszt ; two 
by Handel ; one each by Mendelssohn, Soin^Saens, 
J. L. Krebs, Galuppi, Fricdcmann Bach, J. Christian 
Bach, Volkmann, Rubinstein, Chopin, Reinecke. 2) 
Violin : Two by Spohr ; one each by David, Tar- 
Hni, Joachim, Vieuxtemps, Schumann(arrangcment), 
Ernst, Beethoven, Litoltf. 3) Violoncello; Two by 
de Swert ; one ea ch by Molique and Scrvais. 4) 
Piano, Violin and 'Cello : Triple Concerto by Beet- 
hoven. 5) Oboe : One by Mozart (?) 6) Harp : 
One each by Ponitz and Parish- Alvars. 

The instrumental soloists who appeared were : 1 ) 
On the Pianoforte : Mmes. Zimmermann and Krebs, 
and Messrs. Saint-Saens, Blassmann, Petersilea, 
Reinecke, Pauer and Labor. Violin : David, Drey- 
schock, Pctterson, Griin, Auber, Bargheer. 3) Vio- 
loncello : Liibeck and de Swert. 4) Harp : Ponitz. 
5) Oboe : Lund. 

As Solo Singers appeared : Mmes. von Rotzche- 
toflr, Schlegcl-Koster, Flinsch, RudersdorfT, Marehesi- 
Graumann, Pogner; Miles. Ubrich, Schenerlein, Sa- 
vanny, Rothenberger, Borchard ; Messrs. Scbild, 
Marches!, Scharfe, Rebling, Sabbath. 

The number of works performed for the first time 
was twenty. 



Mile. Marie Saxe (the Africaine of the Paris ope- 
ra), whose real name is Sasse, has been compelled 
by the French laws to keep the latter spelling. She 
was sued by Sax, the horn-maker, for damages, for 
spelliDg her name his way, and hence the judgment. 
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The ''Africaine'* in Leipzig. 

Meyerbeer's posthumous opera still continues 
to invade theatre after theatre all over Europe 
(and America), while it has lately celebrated its 
hundredth performance at the Grand Opera in 
Paris, the centre from which it set out in its trav- 
els. It is not likfly that its career will be very 
soon exhausted : it has become a matter of course, 
a business necessity rather than an Art necessity, 
that it shall koep on, shall cost and make a great 
deal of money, and be praised and puffed and 
brtiited all over the world as lon^ as moncv-mak- 
ino; managers can keep the ball up. In due 
time it will falUto the ^rround ; for the reasons of 
its popularity are extraneous and artificial, not 
intrinsic ; it lives not by its own life, musically, 
bntby a vast deal of clever engineering into Par- 
isian first success and notoriety. All the arts of 
rechmt!^ in which Mpverbcer himself was an 
adppt, have been set in play in its behalf; and it 
travels an the fashions travel, the two-headed 
"chignon" monster for example, without the least 
regard to charm or fitness. It fills one with a 
sickening distrust in musical criticism the world 
over, to see how nearly all the journals chime in 
with this chorus of manufactured and in many 
cases manifestly insincere praise. Insincere 
praise or compliment is the staple of five-sixths 
of all that passes in newspapers or Art journals 
for Art criticism. 

Onre in a while, however, it is refreshing, amid 
the shnllow, heartless chorus, to hear the clear 
ring of one honest, earnest voice. Orce in a 
while amid tlie stereotyped big letter headings 
we are allowed to read in plain and simple char- 
acters a little sober truth and reason. Once in 
a while there comes a critic bold enough to tell 
aloud (he "open secret" and assert (he real silent 
convic(ion of true friends of Art who seldom care 
to lift their voices in so clamorous an atmosphere. 
Such an expression we are glad to find in a re- 
view of the "Afri<raine" in a recent nunibcrof the 
Leipzig AUpemeine Musikaliiiche ^^ciVun/;, written 
apparently by its erlitor, than whom there is not a 
mere honrst or more high-toned critic in all Ger- 
many. Even in Leipzig the i4/'ncai«e has drawn 
its crowds, — some months later than in New 
York and Boston. But the Afrlcaine is a busi- 
nens opera, and we are a business people, so vfe 
were bound to get it before the musical old town 
of Bach and Mendelssohn. It gives us not a little 
pleasure to find our own first impressions of the 
opera, as we gave them in these columns after it 
arrived in Boston in January last, so much in 
harmony with what we now translate. 

"Really we get on famously with our modern 
stase ! One knows not what to be most astound- 
ed at : a richly gifted artist who can bequeath 
to the world as a precious legacy, as Iiis most per- 
fect opera, the fruit of (so they say) twenty years 
labor and most painfully severe self-criticism, in 
the shape of a work like "L*Africaine" ; or a pub- 
lic brought up (or rather, as the example shows, 
not brought up) on Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, 
or Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven, and yet ac- 
cepting such a work in the sense in which it la 
given, and not protesting loudly against the as- 



sumption that it can find pleasure in such absur- 
dities. Verily one must wonder less about the 
public than about the cnVicff, those vigilant guar- 
dians of its honor, those representatives of its 
head and heart, who partly yield themselves up 
to finding such a work divine, partly are too shy to 
come out with a frank confession, and partly 
seem to have forgotten the very conditions of a 
work of Art. 

"A serious state of thinors indeed ! But let us 
come to the object of this essay. To speak from 
our inmost conviction, the "Africaine" is only 
one more proof of Meyerbeer's artistic bankrupt- 
cy both in artistic intelligence and artistic means, 
— that bankruptcy which was already to be fore- 
seen in the "Prophet" and which shows itself in 
full daylight in "Dinorah" and the "North Star.'' 
Inartistic infelh'gence — for either the composer no 
longer thought it worth the while to create a work 
that could be justified from an artistic and dra- 
matic standpoint,* or he had forgotten the first 
and most important principles of Art. In artis- 
tic means, for the musical invention, originally 
his own, is exhausted ; instead of fhoughts we 
have for the most part only commonplace phrases 
and, with a partial renunciation of the principles 
of beauty, various combinations of tones which 
are repulsive, nay impossible, bizarre in the high- 
est degree, even reminding us of Berlioz, and not 
unfrequently of Wagner. 

"The text of L* Africainey dramatically, must 
be designated as a sorry, pitiable afiair. The ac- 
tion that is chosen does not plunge us into the 
realm of the supersensual, docs not conduct into 
the domain, so lawfully reserved to Art, of fable, 
of the MdhrcJterif of the marvellous in general ; 
but it is the most realistic actuality into which we 
are .supposed to be transported ; it is men, who 
actually have lived, or at least who could have 
lived, countries or regions which actually exist, 
events which essentially have actually occurred. 
So much the worse, if in the name of this firm 
we are asked to accept the impossible and the 
nonsensical as possible, and to carry away a real 
impression from it. 

"Who is this * Africaine ?' A Queen of swar- 
thy hue, of whom we arc first told that she comes 
from an island beyond Africa, whereas she pops 
out of the chrysalis at last as Queen of Ilindos 
tan ! This queen of Hindostan, it seems, before 
the beginning of the action, being all alone in a 
boat with Nelusko, was surprised by a storm and 
driven upon the coast of Africa, there dragged 
to a slave mart and, with her servant, purchased 
by Vasco da Gama, who had just completed an 
unsuccessful voyage of discovery to the Cape of 
Good Hope. In the first act of the opera Vasco 
brings them before the grand high Council of 
Portugal as proof of the existence of a hitherto 
unknown people. Being questioned about their 
native land, they both reply in the language of 
the questioners, and the spectator is required, 
without more ado, to find this perfectly natural. 
This might pass as a poetic license already natu- 
ralized upon the stage. But now we are expect- 
ed to believe, that the brown queen Selika, now 
a slave, loves her white master, who only despises 
her, and loves him not only with that southern 
glow of sensual passion, which anyhow might be 
supposed possible, but with perfect resignation, 

* lo maj ctM m hold the compo««r aim m^Motlble for the 
Llbnito ; for b«1« Dot obliged to oompoae such an one, and 
It Is only through him that it becomes allre. 



which can only be the product of a high charac- 
ter and of peculiar respect for the object of one's 
love. She saves him in prison from the dagger 
of her servant Nelusko at the moment when he 
(Vasco) dreams aloud of Inez, his beloved. She 
p>irdon8 him for giving her away as a slave to 
Inez, just after she had como to believe that she 
had won his love. She declares him to be her 
husband, when the Indians wish to murder him. 
Nevertheless she lets him sail away with Inez, al- 
though he had shortly before actually fallen in 
love with her and been married with her, and 
finally she puts herself to death by breathing the 
air of the poisonous tree I 

** And now this *hcro' Vasco ! As we learn, 
he has bought this slave because she tcrpt, and 
bought her not with gold alone, but he has given 
up his arms for her I A capital fast-sailer, with- 
out doubt, he is I In the latter part of the pnson 
scene we h>am that in a few hours Don Pedro is 
to set sail with a fleet all ready for the Cape ; 
scarcely (in the third act) do we find ourselves 
with Don Pedro's ship in the vicinity of the Cape, 
when lo ! already is our Vasco also there with a 
ship, which he had not boon able to get from the 
King before, and now of course still less, since 
the King has sent out Don Pedro with a squad- 
ron ! Is it not wonderful how Vasco, like a Deus 
ex machind, suddenly appears on board his terri- 
ble rival's ship, and actually alone^ to give 
him some good nautical or geographical lessons — 
but, in return for the service, only to be sen- 
tenced by IX)n Pedro first to death, and then to 
imprisonment ? Wonderful magnanimity of a 
discoverer, to warn his enemy off from the way of 
danger, and put himself in danger, only to lose 
the goal about which he is so much better in- 
formecf! — Nelusko, well acquainted with the 
country (although he had only been driven upon 
it years ago by a storm), and full of thirst for 
revenge, steers the ship northward upon cliffs and 
storm, and delivers it over to wild Indian hordes, 
who, it seems, must belong to Hindostan, since 
the * Africaine' (!) is instantly recognized by them 
as their Queen 1 

** All these and many other not less senseless 
combinations were of course only invented in 
order to bring on in one dramatic work, if possi- 
ble, the whole earth, with all that is thereon, and 
thereby excite the curiosity of the great multi- 
tude, and furnish opportunity for the invention 
likewise of the strangest and most artificially 
refined music possible. Only think : we have a 
grand Portuguese Council, with senators, inquisi- 
tors, &c. ; we have a horrid dungeon near by, and 
then a ship upon the open sea in a tropical re- 
gion ; then tempest and wild troops of Indians, 
who storm the ship and cut down all feven to 
the men, although the opera has further need of 
them !) ; finally the stranding of the ship with a 
fearful crash, and it goes down in fire and water; 
then again we have Indian temples, processions, 
festivities, &c., aud finally the aforesaid poisonous 
tree, of which one is not presumed to know pre- 
cisely whether it really grows in Hisdoatan. 
What a pity that Don Pedro does not also make 
aside excursion into the Southern ice sea, what 
a splendid opportunity for exhibiting icebergs, 
battles with polar bears, seals, &c., is here omit- 
ted 1 

" We fear no contradiction as to the audacity 
and here and there the absurdity of the Libretto. 
But, it will be replied, one willingly puts up with 
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it for tlie sake of the beautiful music, the inter- 
esting show-pieces, &c. ; there are absurdities 
also in the ZauherJUjle^ nay things quite unintel- 
ligible ; why shall not Meyerbeer be permitted 
that which is pardoned to Mozart ? 

" Now we might perhaps be in a state to take 
Scribe's text to VAfricoine with patience, if the 
music really were beautiful and significant. But 
he who can maintain this shows, that his musical 
taste must be truly of the most primitive sort. 
Some pretty things in it we will not deny, and 
indeed it would be more thnU singular if in an 
opera, at which a composer of Meyerbeer's vari- 
ous knowledge has labored for so many years, 
there should not here and there be found parts 
that sound agreeably in themselves, at any rate 
that can be called interesting or ingenious, nay 
that even bear traces of real momentary feeling. 
But of an opera that claims continuous attention 
for many hours we demand, especially when it 
bears so celebrated a name, not merely such iso- 
lated moments, but beauty, something character- 
istic everywhere, both in the whole and io the 
single portions. How it answers this require- 
ment shall be shown in a second article*' — which 
we also purpose to translate. 



Concert Beview. 

IIermann Da dm. This gentleman's two Soirdcs 
at Chickcring's Hall claim rank among the better 
class of Chamber Concerts which the post season has 
afforded. The programmes have been choice, in 
some respects unique, the execution creditable, 
the spirit of the whole artistic, and the audience on 
both occasions numerous and appreciative. Mr. 
X)aam,whom long periods of illness have hitherto put 
at disadvantage, has recovered lost ground by these 
well-studied efforts. The first Soii'de occurred so fnr 
back as the 21st of March, at a time when the crowd 
of other matters forbade our making any detailed 
record of it. This was the pro);rammo : 

Trio la ■ flat, Op. 14. for Piano, clarinat and viola 

Moiart 
Andante. l^Ilnuetto, Rondo AIl«gro. 
Masan. Daum, Byan and Melsel. 

Der Wanderer Behnbert 

MIm Addle Ryan. 

Sonata In 0. Op 2, No 8 BeethoTen 

Allegro con brio, Adagio, Schercn, Finale, Allegro aseai. 
Hermann Daam. 

Bongs Robert Frani 

a Forth from the Depths of Sad Dean, 
b. Forent Btrdii. 
e. DariloR is Here. 

ULui Adtlle Ryan. 
Quintet In E flat. Op. 44, for Piano, two Tlolinn. Tlola, Vi- 
oloncello Schumann 

Allegro. In niodo d^ana Bfarrla, Scheno, Allegro. 
Meaara. Danm, achnltce, Heiiel, Ryan and Friea. 

At this late day we will not attempt any apprecia- 
t vj criticism, further than to say, that the music was 
mo-itly well given,that that early Sonata of Beethoven 
was exceedingly well chosen, being one of the best ; 
ditto of the Schumann Quintet, which it was a treat 
to hear at last once moi-e ; and that Miss Rtan sang 
the Franz songs with good spirit ^and expression, so 
that their charm was felt. 

This week, on Tuesday evening, wchad the second 
Soiree, with an equally rich selection : 

Trio In B flat, Op. 11, for Piano, Clarinet and Violoncello, 

Bwethoven 
Allegro non brio. Adagio, AUcgrptto con Varinalunl. 
Meflars. Daum, Ryan and Wulf Frief. 

Bongs: a Suppllcailon t n^sK.** Vmm. 

b Now the Shridwi are filling. ... J *»®^" "*"' 
!Hlw Sarah W Rnrton. 

a. Transcription of Fchubert*i Sacred Song Lint 

b Rondo, "Perpetuum muliilf *' CM. Ton Weber 

Hermann Danm. 
« Good Nisht Robert Frani 

b. Now aay my litrie Binlie briKht Robert Schumann 

Miaa Sanih W. Barton. 
Septet In D minor, for Piano, Flute, OI>oe, Horn, Viola, 

Violoncello and Contre-Baaa Hummel 

Ueaart. Danm, Zoehler. Kibae. Hamann, Ryan, 
Fried and Stein. 

The Trio with Clarinet, by Beethoven, is in h:s 
earlier, Mosartish style, and just a counterpart to that 



which opened the first Soirde : but the variations 
show enough of the Beethoven individuality, being 
full of variety and charm, and the whole work is ge« 
nial and agreeable. The players did it and them- 
selves good justice. That Schnhert transcription by 
Liszt was new to us, rich and deep in feeling, truly 
edifying ; it seemed to us one of the most truthful and 
impressive of those ''transcriptions" from the great 
song writer, which to onr feeling ever will remain of 
more account than Liszt's ambitious larger works. 
Of course much of the charm was due to the manner 
in wliich it was played. Weber's lightly, swifdy 
whirling, never resting Rondo, to which he gave the 
fanciful title (in Latin) of "perpetual motion," exhib- 
ited the lightness of Anger, the clean, facile, fluent 
execntion of the pianist to good advantage. The 
piece is in the msin a study for the fingers, but there 
is warmer coloring and some poetry in the latter 
part of it. 

To judge from this first taste of Miss Barton's 
voice and singing, we should say that, with well di- 
rected and persistent culture, very good things are to 
be expected from her. She is very young, apparently! 
and of winning manner, natural and earnest. The 
voice, mezzo soprano, is rich and large throughout, 
warm, but a little thick and husky in the contralto 
region, but gloriously bright, clear and liquid in the 
higher tones. It was landable to choose the little 
Franz songs ; yet wo hardly think the selection a 

vtUt one for the present. The rendering was some- 
whnt crude and stiff, especiallv of the first one, 
'* Weilati/mir, du duukfea -Au*^,'*^ which runs too low 
for her best Vbice, and |)erhaps suffered also from tim- 
idity, which wore off afterAvards. The selection from 
the Schumann songs was one of the least important, 
— simple as a school song. 

The grand feature of the concert was of course 
Hummel's Septet, which we have so lately heard 
twice played by a younger artist. This only added 
to its interest, for it is a work that reveals new beau- 
ties, new splendors at each hearing. Mr. Daum had 
set for himself a great task, and ho achieved it man- 
fully and in the main with fair success. There was 
now and then some lameness in the Scherzo, but in 
the rest one missed but little of the accustomed 
power and charm. The work as^ whole proved ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable ; the instruiKnts went as well 
rogether (they have had practice now), as we could 
suppose possible without a conductor. 

Mr. J. CD. Parkrr'b Club of amateur siagers 
have recently given a second brace of their delightful 
concerts, in Chickering's Hall, on Monday evenings, 
April 2 1 St and 28th. These marked the close cf 
their winter's faithful weekly practice, which is now 
suspended till the summer months arc over, when the 
memory of such happy hours, crowned with beautiful 
results, will be sure to bring them to the work again 
with more zeal and courage than ever. 

The hall, both evenings, was crowded with invited 
guests, an audience of the best sort. The programme 
was the same both times ; the voices about thirty in 
number, about equally divided between the four parts, 
admirably balanced, fresh, clear, telling, e^ery one, 
and trained to rare precision, musical ensemble, light 
and shade. 

Part I opened with the 115th Psalm, to Latin 
words, "Aon no/i/s, Domine" by McndelsKohn, new 
to us, and highly interesting, consisting of 1. Chorns; 
2. Dtiet and chonis ; .3. Bass poIo ; 4. Chorus. The 
Dnet, for soprano and tencr, brought two excellent 
voioe.« in play and waa given in good style. The 
Biiss solo hy'Mr. Powers, was not only large and 
musical in tone, but refined, expressive and arti'iticto 
a degree that we have not lately heard in a bass Ring- 
er A Bf^ird'cfus and an Affmts Dei, both from Hum- 
mel's B-flat Mass, were cxqui^ite to listen to so ren- 
dered. Mrs. J. 8. Cart sung a song by Franz : 
"Au/dem Metr" and another by Mr. Parker: "The 
Angel's Call," with that rich, sweet voice of hers, 
and a chaste fervor, that carried both songs, beautiful 
in themselves, to the hearts of the listener. — Mendels- 
sohn's J »e Maria f another novelty, for tenor solo and 
c'lorus, was greatly enjoyed, and showed another 
amateur tenor in a very favorable light. 

Part n. began with a couole of part f<ong8 : a soft, 
poetic, dreamy one by Gade ("The Water-Lily"). 



and the inspiring "Hunting-Song" by Mendelssohn ; 
both of which, especially the latter, were about as 
perfect specimens of part-singing as we remember to 
have heard. The "Hunting Song" always has to he 
repeated when thia Club sing it. The Quartet {"Mir 
ist so tcundtrbar" from "Fidelio," though it so needs 
the orchestra, was made very effective. Then came 
two more capital part-songs : Mr. Parker's "West 
Wind" and Mendelssohn'a "Lark" song. And now 
wemust Fpeak of ^the exquisite singing (for we so 
seldom have an opportunity) of Bosron's best sopra- 
no, Mrs. Hauwood, — so refined and thoroughly ar- 
ti-tiic, so natural and fresh, so true to the expnfssion 
of every mood of song, whether in the larger style of 
the "Non nobis" duet, or the Fiddio quartet, or in 
the songs of Schumann and of Franz, of which she 
gave us tl.is time charming specimens. Her tones 
vibrate as purely and freshly as ever, and power and 
delicacy are equally at her command. Schumann's 
"Der Nussbaum" was breathed out in keeping with 
the airy, soft accompaniment. But never have we 
henni the Franz tune to the little song of Goethe : 
"Zivischen Ueclen und Dorn,*' &c., sung so nicely, so 
happily conveying all its Ariel-like delicate grace and 
humor. It requires a poetic instinct, as well as voice 
and culture, to do these little things. 

One only regretted not to hear the same voice fur- 
ther in the solo part of Schubert's "Miriam's Song of 
Triumph," which is jubilant and cheering, if it is 
somewhat common, in the opening and clo.ting mo- 
tive : "Strike the cymbal," &c.. but aohlimely graph- 
ic and imaginative in the middle portions sugeesfive 
of the crossing of the Red Sea. It was the moi^t im - 
portant 8clection of the evening, and made each time 
a deep impres<iion, the soprano solo being very credi- 
tably rendered by a young lady amateur. 

Ernst Perabo's Matinee, on Wednesday after- 
noon. May 2, at Chickering's, was fully attended and 
confirmed the good impression already made by the 
remarkable young pianist. He began with the great 
B-flat Trio of Beethoven, which he played with rare 
power, brilliancy and clearness, yet with Ioks poetic 
fire or finetiess than we think him capable of. Mr. 
Aug. Suck and Mr. Wulf Fries played the vio- 
lin and 'cello parts. The second piece was a Partita 
in B flat, by Bach, consisting of six short move- 
ments : Prelude, Allemande, Courante. Sara* and , 
Minuet and Gigue. This was charmingly played by 
Perabo, especially the Gigue, showing the old fash- 
ioned forms and phrases to be full of poetry and sun- 
shine. 

He repeated the £-flat Sonata (op. 27,) of Beet- 
hoven, admirably in some respects, but convincing us 
more clearly of faults of conception which we did 
not trust ourselves to speak of before. The opening 
And'inte moved too fast to have its full expression. 
To be sure there was some motive for quickening the 
tempo in the fact that a single leading phrase returns 
so many. times ; hut the only relief for that must be 
in giving it more expression, not in hurrying, which 
only makes it seem long. The one page of Adagio, 
too, which preludes to the Finale, suffered in the same 
way ; hut that brilliant and delicious Rondo, possibly 
a shade too quick, was finely rendered. 

The Barcarole, by Bichier, a pensive, dreaniv minor 
strain, much in the' vein of Mendelssohn's Gondola 
8 >nes, and ilte Al/efjro Grazioso by Bennett, were 
greatly relished. Hummers Septet there was of 
course a great desire to hoar agnin, after the enthuni- 
asm he had created with it in the Music Hall. He 
had the same assistants with the exception of Mr. 
Suck in place of Zohler on the violin ; Mr. Zbr- 
RAHN conducted ; and the charm of the whole thing 
was only less (in the nature of the case) than that of 
the fresh surprise when he played it first, amid all the 
inspiring circumstances of that last Symphony Con- 
cert. 

The interest in Mr. Perabo increases with every 
hearing, and by the solicitation of many friends he 
was induced to give another Matinee last Wednesday 
before leaving Boston. This, with a string of other 
concerts, wo must leave for future mention 

The Handel and Hatdn Societt close their 
Fiftieth Season to-morrow night with a grand per- 
formance, by the Festival chorus of 600 voices and 
an orchestra of 60, of Nicolai's I^eligiona Overture 
with Luther's Chorale, MendeUfsohn's Cantata : "As 
the hart pants," and the "Hymn of Praise." A glo- 
rious programme. The leading soloists are Miss 
Houston. Miss Sarah W. Barton and Mr. 
Hazlkwood (tenor). 

Mr. Peck's concert, next Saturday evening, the 
19th, must not bo forgotten. He announces Miss 
Kellogg, as his prime attraction ; also Mrs.SMiTH, 
Miss Annie Cart and Dr. Guii.mbttb, as vocalists. 
Ernst Perabo will play a grAnd Pianoforte Sonata 
by Schnbert,a rare no^e-ty,and a piece for two pianos 
with Mr. B. J. Lano, who will alao play a solo. 
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Philadelphia. The tenth and la«t of Mr. Carl 
Wolfsohu'b BeethoTCO Matineds occurred on the 
let of May, when this excellent pianist finished the 
task which he had sot himself by playing, moch to 
the great satisfaction of his audience, the Sonata in 
F, op. 10, No. 2 ; that in E flat. op. 81, entitled "Fas 
Adieux, VAhunce H U Bttour;" and the most diffi- 
cult and largest of them all, the op. 106, in B flat ma- 
jor. 

The Complimentary Concert for the presentation 
of the Carl Wolfiiohn testimonial (consisting of the 
elegant and complete I^ipzig edition of the works of 
Beethoven) was fixed for lasit Saturday evening, at 
the Musical Fond Hall. It was to bo an orchestral 
concert, Mr. Theodore Thomos, of New York, con- 
ducting. The programme wholly of Beethoven, in- 
cluding : Oi'erture to "Kgmont" ; the great E flat 
Concerto (Mr. Wolfsohn and orchestra); the "Kreut- 
zcr" Sonata (Messrs. Thomas and Wolfsohn) ; and 
the second Symphony (in D). 

The Handel and Hsydn Society are rehearsing 
"The Seasons." intending to produce it at tlie Acad- 
emy of Music on the 15th inst. The roloists will l>e 
Miss Caroline Kicliings, Mr. Gcorj^e Simpson and 
Mr. J. R. Thomas. 

The Germania Orchestra still continue their Satur- 
day afternoon public Rehearsals. Mr. Jar vis, one 
of the best pinnists of the country, has added to their 
interest lately by playing two Concertos: one by Hum- 
mel.in B minor, and one by Mendelssohn in D minor. 
The last Germania programme was as follows : 

OT«rtttr*— T^e Rot d'Tretot Adnm 

ISuIngjr of TMr« ....Schubert 

Thon^htji on tlic AIp9— Walts StrnuM 

AII«Kretto from Seventh Symphony BM*thoTen 

Ov^Tt are— Pair Meluflna M«Dd«l*"ohn 

Qnirtei from Ri^letto V»rtli 

Hondo and Finale from Don Pafqoala DoniacttI 

Opera. Grover's German Company h.nve left New 
York and gone to Pittsburg, Fa. They have given 
Gothiim some of the licst things, for instance, "Fide- 
lio." *'Mngic Flute," "William Tell," and "The 
White Lady." Mr. Grau's Italian troupe was to suc- 
ceed Grover's in New York, but has been detained in 
Havana. Boston gets no German opera this season- 
no "William Tell," nor "Die Entfufining." nor " iras- 
urtrS/jn** as ^e bad been hoping, and this is venly 
a disappointment. 

New York. The six soirees of classical chamber 
music of Messrs. Mason, Thomas, Mosemthal, 
Matzka and Beroner, are over. Hero are the last 
two programmes. 

Sixth Soir&e. Qnartct in C, No. 6, Mozart ; Quar- 
tet, Piano, in E flat, op. 47, Schumann ; Quartet in 
F, op. 135, Beethoven, (which Wntnon's "American 
Art Journal" calls "a dreary, unintelligible composi- 
tion," givinc ''painful evidence of an unhaLnnccd 
m'nd," &c., &c ) On the other hand, the Weekli/ Re- 
view says : "The la!»t mentioned quartet was the last 
Beethoven wrote, and mny be considered the one of 
all the rc'obrated quartets of this composer, which is 
more ea«i1y understood and appreciated than the oth- 
ers." Thus do the critics who shy stones at u* some 
times, devour each other ! As for their opinions, are 
they not equally "interesting and valuable " ? 

Sixth Soiree. Qnartct, for «trings, in F, op. 41 , No. 
2, Schumann , Trio, with Piano, in B flat, op. 99, 
SchulKirt : Quartet in E flat, op. 127, Beethoven. 

Mr. Tuoxas*s last orchestral concert is announced 
for the 14th, when ho will bring out the entire "Eg- 
mont" music ; and the young pianist, Mr. Carlyle Pe- 
tersilea, of Boston, will make his first public appear- 
ance since his retnrn from Germany ; he will play 

Henselt's Concerto, than which a more diflScnlt piano- 
forte composition hardly exists. We have heari him 
play it in private and can promise cftir New York 
friends some remarkable pianism. 

WoRCissTBR, Mass. The organist, Mr. Eugehb 
TitATER, having returned from his tour among tho 



famous organs of Europe, gave a concert in this, his 
native town, on tho 24lli ult "Stella," in tho Pal- 
ladium, describes It : 

His programme included three selections from 
Brtch. the G minor Fugue, and a Choral Vorspiti 
and Pastorale — the two latter new to us, extremciv 
interestinjr, and well played withnl. The difficulties 
of tho Chromatic Fantasia, by Thiclo, we conld not 
appreciate, nor its meaning fathom. Tho cflTect of 
the Fugue was seriously marred by the pantomimic 
pcrfyrmnnce of "homeward bound," which a pan of 
the audience are prone to forget should take phu-e 
before rather than during the ccmcludine pictH!. Tho 
"Lake," composed by Dr. Spark of Leeds, was a 
smootli and somewhat pleasing composition, but not 
one that would find a niche in the heart of tite liictcn- 
er. Tho "Sonata in C major," composed by Mr. 
Thayer, seems to us rather a fantaxm than a sonata ^ 
the theme being "God save the King." with varia- 
tions in three difTorcnt movements. The concluding 
f)ortion afibrdcd the organist an opportunity to ex- 
liliit his pedal playing, which was, of f^onrse, mcornl. 
Mr. Thayer was ably ^ssiKtod by Misses Hou<«ton 
and Cary, the fine voice and well-'sune bnllnds of the 
latter meeting continual encores. Miss Houston's 
singing of Gugliel mi's" Crrafms arjimus tihi" was ex- 
cellent. Her rendering of sacred mu^tic is artistic 
and soul-ful, so rare too, that we must wish she 
would leave simple ballad singing to the lesser war- 
blers, however charminply she m.oy succeed in it. 
The two Indies sang *'Q«V« es homo** finely, of course. 
Their contributions to tho concert were niost accept- 
able. Mr. B. D. Allen played the piano and organ 
accompaniments, and also some very original varia- 
tions upon Plcyel's Hymn, the nta)re of which ho 
Answered with a pretty fantasia upon Anid Lang 
Syne. 

Mr. Thayer's reception from his fellow townsmen 
was almost enthusiastic. That it was not wholly so, 
may be nttrihufed to tho fact that he has been unfor- 
tunate in his claqueurs^ who seem to take advantage 
of his foreign tour to load him with testimonials and 
to trumpet his praises so loudly that every bulletin 
wore the air of a puff. Hnd he been aware of 
this wholesale puffing, he might well have cried, 
**Sove me from my friends !" Sterling merit, espec- 
iiilly tho sensitive genius of a tnie artist, needs no 
such hlaxonry. Rather does it shrink from it, feeling 
that "To one who looks forward to what is left, the 
little done soon dwindles into naught." 

Tho Beethoven Society gave a May Pay concert, 
in Mechanics' Hall, in aid of the Soldiers' Memorial 
Fund, consisting of choruses from "St. Paul" (which 
oratorio they have made their study the past season, 
miscellaneous songs, quartets, organ and piano pieced, 
by Mr. B. D. Allen and others, Mr. Sumner con- 
ducting. 

RocnKSTRR, N. Y. — Mr. Hb^rt Appt, the emi- 
nent conductor of Maretzek's Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music in New York, will shortly fake 
np hit residence in Bochcstcr and pursue his profes- 
sion in connection with the Rochester Academy of 
Music. Mr. Appy is by birth a Hollander. At'the 
age of eighteen he was appointed violinist to Wil- 
liam IL, King: of Holland, and by him created 
Kniehtofthe Order of the Lion. Ho came to thii 
country as violinist of Jenny Lind's concert troupe, 
and has ever since remained here. 

A well-known hasso, in London, advertises that he 
has written and will sing a song entitled "Here's a 
health to gen'rous Peabody." "Poor Peahody ! (says 
the Orchestra). It is enough to prevent anybody from 
being generous for the next century." 



A CowvKNiBWCR FOR MusiciAKS. — An advertise- 
ment in Gotha offers for sale the right to manufacture 
a new apparatus for turning over, backward or for- 
ward, the leaves of music books by a movement of 
the foot. 

A Fehalb Tenor. A new phenomenon is re- 
ported in Paris. Mile. Mela comes from Milan, 'is 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, and is the daugh- 
ter of a composer not unfavorably known to the Ital- 
ian northern capital. She has astonished her own 
natives at Milan, and is now about to do the same 
for the natives at Paris. Her voice is a pure tenor, 
and she can imitate Mario manrclloasly well. 



Spetial !j0lifes. 
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Vooal, with Plane Aooompanlment. 

You must guess. Song. A.Reichardt. 50 

Bmphatimlly a ^d nong. both In wonlii and aia- 
p|«. In a style medium between the Oennao and the 
XniEll^h Mnirw, and of mcdlnm dlfllealty ain. 
Annie of the lonely dale. Ballad. IF. Kitlrnhje. 20 
It was a song of other days. Song. E. L. ITime. 30 
Two capital aongs. Exrellent both In words and 
mu«ie. 

Can there be harm in kissiner ? Ballad. Crminf. 80 
Ko harm in Reoeral, bat the Inqniry ftimlabes aa 
introdnrtion to a very faking eons. 
The Union Wagon. Song and Cho., Tfitfchinson. 30 
A very clever story about the Old Union Wagon 
and \t$ driver. Spirited mnsi ^ 
The dear little flowers, if they knew it. (Und wQs- 
stens' die Blumen, dio Kleinen). Op. 48. 

R. Schumann. 35 
A eharailnir componltkm. to whieh one b««oines 
strangely attaehed, after playing It through a few 
times. 

Ever thine. Song. Franx Abt. 40 

A flrst-elass song In every way. 
Dear Father, drink no more. C. W. Alemutn. 30 

A touching temperance ballad, with good mnslo. 
Mother is going home. Song. W. F, Wall-er. 30 

Excellent In sentiment, and good melody. 
Lambilotle's Christmas hymn. Latin words. 75 

Very beaotlful throoghoat. 
Try again. Song. JJ. Ruasefl, 35 

No rose withont a thorn. Ballad. W. Guernsey. 30 
As pants the hart. Solo,daet, & Cho.3/. G.'^isbee. 30 
Paddle your own canoo. H. Cafton. 30 

Brinir forth the bride. /. G. Barnett. 40 

Casiles in the air. For Guitar. liaydn. 30 

I'll weep no more for mother dear. Everest. 30 

Mina, or, sweet woodland vale. " 30 

Onr neutral friend. Comic. J. V. Wehsier. 30 

Cradle song. G. W. Hertel. 30 

Not all forgot. C. Love(. 30 

Magnificat. (Saints). Lamhifotte. 75 

Praise the Lord. (Benedic anima mea). Mnrsh. 50 
The Finnegans, or Down to Eastport. F. Wilder. 80 
She was our darling sister. W. TV. Vouncf. SO 

A long list, wh{4>h it Is a graat pity not to be able to 
notice, as there is a great deal of floe moaie In It 

Inatrnmental. 

Nocturne. Fred. Chopin. Op. 88. No. 1. 35 

Kathleen Aroon. Transcribed. B. Richards. 40 

A smooth and agreeable transcription of a ftvorita 

song. 

Huntine Song. F Spindler. Op. 123. 30 

Has Spindler '■ characteristic elegance of eonstme- 
tion. 

I would not live alway. (Crown Jewels). 

A. Deatmbach. 40 
A chaste and pUasing arrangtmsnt of a fltvorlte m- 
cred air. 

Barcarolle d'Oberon. C. Voss. Op. 134. 60 

A very elerint piece, and among the best for learn- 
ers who are a little advMneed in their studies. About 
asdilllcult as the ''Maiden's Prayer." 
Banning brook. Schottiscb. T. Bricher, 30 

Dow-drop. Schottischo. W. Seaheach. 20 

Six popular dances for Guitar. W. L. Baydn. 30 
La Colorie Blanche galop. C 72. Dodworth. 40 

Glasgow quadrilles. W. Guernsey. 50 

Five novelties, which those who wish to keep np to 
tho times should buy while they are new. 
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Vor Dwlght*s Journal of Musk. 

Beethoven's "Senate Pastorale/' Op. 28. 

In tlie analyses of the Beethoven Sonatas, pre- 
sented at various times to the readers of Dwight's 
Journal over the signature below, the writin<;s of 
A. B. Marx and Ernst von Elterlein bave 
been repeatedly quoted and will be quoted a<!ain 
in the attempt at a characterisation of the Sona- 
ta which forms the title of the present article. It 
may not bo generally known who these men are, 
and what importance may be attached to their 
opinions. The following remarks, therefore, will 
not appear superfluous. 

A. B. Marx has for thirty-six years held the 
position of Professor of Music at the university of 
Berlin, Pinssia. Of his many great merits only 
one shall be mentioned, because, in the present 
instance, it concerns us most, namely : his admi- 
ration and enthusiasm for Beethoven, and his un- 
remitting efforts to open the eyes of sceptics to 
the wonderful powers of the tone-poet, especially 
at a time when he was still looked upon by a 
large and influential class as tho odd, incompre- 
hensible genius. Beethoven has personally ac- 
knowledged this in an autograph letter to the 
Berlin Professor. In his conceptions regarding 
the fundamental idea of some of our master's 
works, Marx, of late, difl*er8 strangely from the 
rest of the musical critics. In the first move- 
ment of the Heroic Symphony, for instance, he 
perceives the picture of a regular battle; he 
hears th^ Jiostile armies approaching each other, 
the musicians in front playing martial airs, till 
the affair becomes a hand-to-hand fight ; and so 
forth. The views of a man of such large experi- 
ence and indefatigable industry in the higher 
branches of the science of music, odd as they may 
seem, deserve respect, because significant. 

Ernst yon Elterlein (a nom de plume for 
Ernst Gottschald) is known as the author of a lit- 
tle volume on Beethoven's Symphonies, and of 
another on the Sonatas, besides being formerly 
a regular contributor to the Leipsic Neue Zeit- 
ichriftfitr Musik, In his aesthetical views he is 
a disciple .of the Art-philosopher Vischer, to 
whom the first-named work is gratefully inscrib- 
ed. This little book on Beethoven's Sonatas made 
quite a sensation when it first appeared, so that 
in a short time a second edition f 1857) became 
necessary. The book has also been freely sold 
and circulated in the United States, and is doubt- 
less in the hands of some of my readers. Elter- 
lein, in his estimation *of the Sonatas, leans too 
much towards what is called the New German 
School. Though his admiration for our tone- 
poet is as great as any man's, he continually uses 
expressions like these : ** Beethoven here walks 
entirely in the footsteps of Haydn and Mozart ;" 
"Beethoven here is still full of the influences of 
Haydn and Mozart ;" '*this piece )s a true Mo- 
zart-ian ;" **this Sonata rests decidedly on a Mo- 
zart basis," &c. In short, wherever he does not 
find dramatic life, or "programme-music," he be- 
holds the spirits of Haydn and Mozart. Such doc- 



trines tend to fill the^ind of the frank, enthusi- 
astic admirer of Beethoven's music, not able to 
judge for himself, with suspicion, and thus dimin- 
ish his pleasure ; although from the ability with 
which the book is written, it might be inferred, 
its author knew as well as all of us, that Haydn 
and Mozart never could possibly have written, 
for instance, the first three Sonatas, published by 
Beethoven as op. 2 ; that thejie works already 
evince an immense progress when compared with 
the Sonatas of those older masters ; that they 
plainly show us the eagle moving his wings for a 
flight heavenward. On the other hand, Elter- 
lein deserves thanks for unflinchingly exposing 
those places where tho great composer suffered 
the glorious flight of his imagination to be imped- 
ed by tradition or the conventional spirit of his 
time ; much to the provocation of the fanatics, 
who stand always ready to reward such labors 
with the cry of "Stone him 1" 

Elterlein subjects all the thirty-two Sonatas 
to a brief review, in regular order, while Marx* 
selects but this or that one. Elterlein frequent- 
ly quotes Marx to strengthen his arguments ; the 
same does Marx with Elterlein, at least for once. 
They generally agree, but sometimes disagree 
totally, as will presently be seen again. 

The Sonata in D-major, op. 28, is entitled in 
many editions, "Senate pastorale," and as such 
known to the musical world. Says A. B. Marx : 

"Some poetical 'Professor* of the pianoforte, or 
bookseller, in recent times has hooked on to it the 
name of Senate pastorale. To complete the joke 
they might have christened the Seventh Sympho- 
ny also Symphonic pastoraUt after the Sixth, the 
real Symphonic pastorale, named so by the com- 
poser himself, had been created. And, indeed, 
this has been done ; the Allegretto they call the 
marriage ceremonies of a couple from the rural 
districts, and in the Scherzo the farmers stamp 
about in a merry dance. However, Beethoven 
was no Gessner ;t in eH his works, which rightful- 
ly bear that name, there is not to be found a nn- 
gle repetition of an original idea. Now, the D- 
major Sonata — in all its quietness and simplicity, 
of a tenor so high-minded that for this alone, if for 
no other reason, the above nickname becomes 
ridiculous — presents in the first mevement]; the 
picture of a noble, manly, earnest character, tru- 
ly sublime and amiable through his condescension 
and tenderness. He may, musingly, forget him- 
self (2d sul^ect), may grow warm, nay, forcibly 
and obstinately maintain his will ; but only in 
order (towards the close of the first part) soon to 
return kindly into his quiet, contemplative mood." 
The rest anon. 

Elterlein, on the other hand, says: 

"The epithet 'pastorale* strikingly denotes the 
general character of the work. The whole Sona- 
ta is a prelude to, a presentiment of the Sympho- 
nic pastorale. The same idea is vitally embodied 
iti itr etc. 

* In hl< Biography of B«6thov«n. 

t A Genn&n poet, known etpaolallj for his Bam«TOafl pi*. 

toral poems. 
X Ik may b« mnMkcd h«n, in sdvaaoe, tiiat Man Imvm 

tbo other three monmenlB to tbemsalvei. 



In short, Eltcrlcin's description of the work, 
from beginning to end, is based on that nick- 
name, as Marx calls it, and with such confidence 
that it appears he took it for granted the name 
originated with Beethoven himself. "When doc- 
tors disagree," &c., &c. 

Marx is doubtless right when he asserts that 
Beethoven had nothing to do with the name. 
The character of the composer sustains this as- 
sertion ; for it may be boldly pronounced, a man, 
who believes that Beethoven in this work intend- 
ed to give to tl»e world a "Sonate pastorale," 
does not comprehend his genius in its entire mag- 
nitude. Had the master really purposed such a 
Sonata, we should have had a composition alto- 
gether different. It may also be maintained that 
tho composer had nothing to do with the title of 
"Grande Sonate" as it is called in other editions. 
The piece appears much more charming, beauti- 
ful, than grand. 

Again, the surname "pastorale" was not con- 
tained in the original edition, published under 
Beethoven's own supervision. This may be easi- 
ly inferred, from the fact that it is not to be found 
in some of the best editions now current. How- 
ever, a name so popular, and used by sensible 
persons through so many years, must have some 
meaning in it. Comparisons are sometimes odi- 
ous ; so we will not compare the Sonata to its 
celebrated namesake, the Symphony. But, let 
us remember that Beethoven, like a true bard, 
loved nature as much as his art. It is pardona- 
ble to suppose he liked to sing of rural scenes and 
rural pleasures more than once. Indeed, most 
of his compositions work that inexpressible charm 
on the mind, which one only experiences when 
reposing on the bosom of nature. He may not 
have intended to prod nee a pastoral Sonata in this 
piece, yet it is susceptible of being sd interpreted. 
And is the opinion of a man like Marx, taken for 
nothing when ho denounces such an attempt? 
As observed before, the opinions of the Nestor 
of musical writers and critics deserve respect, and 
for this reason he has been quoted at length, and 
shall be so still more ; the reader may then fol- 
low which way his own taste and judgment lead 
him. Marx agrees, however, with Elterlein, 
as well as with others, on the main point ; he, 
too, perceives a picture reflected from the pages 
of this Sonata, though a diflerent one.; and he, 
too, bears witness to the matchless beauty of the 
work. The language of music is mysterious, ca- 
pable of b^g interpreted in different ways, and 
this is perhaps one of its greatest charma But, 
a composition to deserve the title of a tone-poem 
must suggest something decided ; it must have 
marked features, character, which every one may 
explain according to the impression received ; 
unless the composer himself undertakes to guide 

our thoughts by superscriptions, as Beethoven, 
for example, has done in his Symphonie Pastor- 
ide. 

Those of my readers who are not yet tired by 
the preceding introductory discourse, are now in- 
vited to a stroll over the cheerful, sunny ground 
of this Sonata. 
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Was it chance or purpose that Bt*ethoveii ded- 
icated this piece toM. de Sonnenfels? Sonnen- 
fels — a sunny name, indeed I How fit t!iat a 
**rock of. the san" should be chosen as the protect- 
or of a tone -creation, which so clearly reflects 
blue sky and sunshine ! But lot us proceed. 

First movement, Allegro: — We are walking; 
on a beautiful day in May, such a day as we may 
not enjoy in our climate, but which Beethoven 
enjoyed in the romantic suburbs of Vienna. All 
around us is fresh, gentle, sweet, cheerful ; the 
chest expands, the heart swells with new longings 
and aspirations as 

**The exyiul waters roand ns tk\ 

Th« meny blrda ar» loTert a*, 

Th« tcented breens round iu blav.*' 

But, it is a holiday, a day consecrated to some 
festive occasion, because everything appears at 
the same time so solemn, so subdued, that one is 
almost afraid of a lofid word ; while far away in 
the village church people are assembled for di- 
vine worship; and through all this solemn still- 
ness, that mysterious rustling and rushing (meas- 
ure 77^, so suggestive of the powers at work ev- 
erywhere when ^*rosy May comes in wi' flowers," 
only broken now and then as a bird rises before 
ua, high up into the blue ether, repeating his 
wild, irregular call, over and over again (m. 104, 
and later more frequently, especially in the third 
part) I The scene grows more joyous as we ad- 
vance. Poets have said that "on song's bright 
pinions" one might be carried away to any dis- 
tant region. So we may here fancy ourselves 
soaring along over sunny flelds and meadows, on 
the wings of that bright, gay melody (m. 28, be- 
fore the close of the first part) ; but not too far, 
for already in the distance the sky becomes over- 
cast ; the rays of the sun, which before fell so 
warm on our faces, appear pale and cold (m. 15, 
second part) ; a thunderstorm is upon us. The 
fight of the elements is violent (m. 21. and all 
through the fugato) ; but the confusion soon gives 
way to a struggle more uniform, yet obstfnate, as 
though it would never end (beginning m. 45). 
At length it gradually subsides ; the agitated bo- 
som of nature, aAer heaving twice or thrice from 
its very depths (shortly before the first fermata), 
is at rest again ; and how glad we are of it ! We 
feel again as if we should fly along, merry as a 
bird (melody after the first fermata). Alas! 
have we not just learned, how quickly a gloom 
may be cast over the loveliest scene ? It suits 
ns better to entertain thoughts more serious f mel- 
ody after the 2nd fermata) ; even pause a mo- 
ment for solemn reflection (Adagio). Now we 
may continue our ramble and delight in the glo- 
rious scenery around us, as before. We hear the 
same melodies again, the same rustling and rush- 
ing, the same warbling of birds ; but all appears 
refreshed and more charming ; all before us is 
serene, happy, frolicsome, unto the end. 

Second movement; Andante: — The impres- 
sion made by this movement is more vague , its 
tints are paler, its features more common than 
those of the preceding movement. Still, with a 

slight extra strain on the imagination, we may 
be able to continue our picture once commenced, 
without (perhaps) incurring the risk of growing 
tedious. Let us fanoy, then, we come, during our 
walk upon this lovely da^, across some cool, shady 
spot, which, while it affords us shelter from the 
noonsun, invites us to rest and meditation. Our 
thoughts naturally recur to the past ; unawares, 
the remembrance of some unfortunate event In 
early life takes possession of the mind. 



'^SomeUiloR it in, whkb thou bMt lo«t, 
8oin« pl«miiur« from ihtn« f^rly years," 

which gnaws like a worm at thy heart (1st half 
of the 2(1 part) ; but, let the past rest ; the sun 
is shining so gloriously down from the blue sky, 
the happiness of the creatures all around us is so 
perfect, that we may well draw consolation from 
the spectacle (the two parts in D-major). Still, 
the mind cofitinues to be haunted by the same 
sad vision ; it cannot leave off brooding; it turns 
the unwelcome subject over and over again (the 
re-appoarance of the D -minor, etc.) ; even that, 
from whi(?h before it drew comfort and relief, ap- 
pears noW in the same sad colors, and rather ex- 
cites than allays grief Cmeasure 11 before the 
close). Then let it be so ; if thou canst not des- 
troy the gnawing worm, deceive him ; retain, 
cherish thy regret ; but purify it, till it becomes 
an April violet, and buds and blossoms like the 

reat." 

(Conelndon next time). 



A Freak on the Violin. 

Subsequent to Tubal Cain's inventions ; harp and 
organ, — the fiddle, or Ivre played on with a Ijow, 
tiiktfs rank by reason o^ it8 antiquity. Its place and 
importanro in the world of Music are of tho fimt in- 
tcre«Jt. Tho difTiciilty of hnndlin^; it, which is ex- 
trcme.implioH the r«reKtdelicficie» of ear »ind of touch, 
—the latter not to be attained to by Ktrenaoos c^ood 
will ; siippoflinir apt physical organization denied. 
•*A hantl" on tho piano-forte is not a more peculiar 
possession than "a l)ow arm." On the precision of 
finger-positions does purity of tone depend . The hu- 
man voice has little more exprci»ivfl power.—even 
with the advantnee of verbal declamation to help it, 
— than tho Violin. Lnntly, the Instrument when 
mute has characteristics which give it a place of its 
own. Whereas every other one of its comrades is 
worsened, the fiddle is bettered by age and use. A 
violin has been sold, in our time, for one hundred 
and forty times the money paid for it when it came 
from the hands of its maker. A story is told hy 
Messrs. Sandys and Forster, in their Tlistory of the 
Violin, that for an instrument hy Steiner the Tyro- 
lese (who came after the great Cremonose and Bres- 
cian makers) fifteen hundred acres of American land 
were ceded, at a dollar an acre, on which tho thriving 
city of Pittsburg now stands. There is nothing anal- 
ogous to this in the vicissitudes of price which "the 
marked catalogue" of sold statues and pictures regis- 
ters. 

The above beinc all so many indisputable facts, no 
one need wonder that a body of tradition and anec- 
dote has gathered round the violin family, the same 
comprising four members : besides itself, viola, vio- 
loncello and double bass, rich and various in quality. 
A delightful and amusing hook might be written 
on the subject for the delectntion of those "who have 
music in their souls" ; and, since it Is unfashionable 
to confess to contrary organisation in these our times 
of changes and progress, when Mnsic has become a 
plea<)ure, which, like the Plague of Egypt, pervades 
our kinfrs' chamliers and onr workinjnnen's houses, 
— a freak on or about the violin family, their makers, 
their players, and the music prepared for the same, 
may not be altocreiher untimely. A compendious 
and well executed little book*— one of the best,as well 
as most unpretending;, books of its kind that I know 
of— has reminded me of a few old tales and tmths, 
and encouraged me to string together a few of these 
in a desultory fashion. 

How many centuries have passed since the world 
was first edified by the sounds of a fiddle is a ques- 
tion for tho Dryasdusts ;— not to be dismissed li^rhtly 
here. Old painters — how far inspired bv tradition or 
not, who shall say ?— have put it info tlie hands of 
Apollo on the hill of Parnassus; and. followincr their 
example, the other day, Mr. Leichton, in his Picture 
of Mnsic, put It into the hands of Orpheus as the mat;- 
ical instrument by which Knrydice was given.lMick to 
life. Certain it is that, about the eleventh or twelfth 
centnries, the violin had taken its present form, and 
many antiquarians, the diligent and erudite Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappell among the number, are satisfied that 
this form was of nortnem rather than southern ori- 
gin. The Welsh, those dear lovers of pedigree, and 
who have asserted (it has been humorously i^aid) that 
the primoval language spoken by Adam and Eve was 

• VIoUns and TtoHn-Mskers, Ibc, l^e. By Joispb Paant. 
Jr. Longiaao and Co. London, 



theirs, have laid claim to it. One of the lozenges in 
in the quaint painted roof of Peterborouj^h cathedral, 
showing n bare-logged man dancing to his kit (date 
tho twelfth century^, has a curionsly modern air, so 
far as the shape of the instrument is concerned; but 
it was not perfected till the sixteenth century, when 
Amatt of Cremona, and I)i Sale of Brescia, pave 
models which have been sli«;htly varied ; hut which 
such notable artificers as Stradivarius, Gnamorias, 
Steiner, and others never unmade, nor, indeed, have 
essentially changed. Since their day, no Improve- 
ments have heen effected, save in the making; of the 
how, — a condition of things without parallel In the 
fabrication of musical instruments, — which has been 
universally a story of disco verv and proirress. Think 
of a Broadwood, or an Erard Concert Grand Piano- 
forte, as compared with tho meek and weak little 
clarichord, which sufficed to Sebastian Bach ; think 
how the powers of Kiufr David's in«trument, tho 
harp, have l>cen extended hy pcdulS and **double-ae- 
tion" since the days of the hurds, nay, and even of 
such modern celebrities as Krumphofts, and Madame 
de Genlis, and Madame Spohr tho first. Think of 
what has happened to the "German Flute" since 
Frederick tho Great bored his court of wiu and phi- 
losophers, and tho ears of his patient concert-master, 
Herr Quanz, by playing hb three nightly concertos. 
Think how all tho mechanical appliances of the Or- 
gan, as tho Utfhtening of touch, and the easier combi- 
nations of regi!*ter, have l>ecn improved during the 
past centnry and a half, since Christian Miillcr, the 
maker of the Haarlem or^an, Gabolaar, and Siiber^ 
mann, and Father Schmidt built their instruments, 
still magnificent in respect of their sonoritv«|>nt com- 
paratively rude in structure. No fate o^ the kind 
nas bofalien the violin. The hest workmen are thoso 
who best imitate tho men who wrought three hun- 
dred years a<ro. In its form, in proportion, in the 
addition to its moans, no improvement has been 
made ; and loss so in some points of decoration which 
assist in the preservation of tho instrument. The se- 
cret of the old varnishes, which are as essential to the 
wcli-bcin(r of a violin, as is manipulated clay of del- 
icate quality to the texture of china, seems. If we are 
to believe common testimony, irrecoverably lost. 

Few who see that simple-looking toy, out of which 
such admirable mnsic is drawn, have an idea of its 
delicate complexity of structure. A well-made violin 
contains more than fifiy different pieces of woods, the 
woods beiufr three: maple, red 'deal, and ebon v. 
The wood must be thoroughly seasoned, especially 
the red deal ; and the only artist of modern times 
who is said to counterfeit the works of the great Ital- 
ian makers, M. Vuillaume, of Paris, has done so 
mainly hy a most careful selection of materials. 
Many a roof and panel from SwisM ch&leu have found 
their way into his workshop. Be the grain ever so 
good, the material must have underKone the slow ac- 
tion of time. Some have th5usht to supersede this 
by the use of acids and by artificial heat. But these 
expedients, I am assured, have only a short-lived 
success. The violins thvajfifrced deteriorate steadily; 
whereas the {;ood instruments l)ecomo more mellow 
and precious in sound year by year. It seems agreed 
that the amonntof sonoritv in the violin partly de- 
pends on tho flatness or otherwise of its form. How 
It should be that no change of any impurlance has 
been made since tho days of I>i Saio and Amari, pre- 
sents, I repeat, one of the most sintrnlar anomalies in 
that history of anomalies tlie lovely art of Mnsic. 
But the violin is nothing without its bow ; and the 
perfected bow is an invention dating nearly two cen- 
turies later than the perfection of the instrument 
which it "bids to discourse." Here is a second au- 
omaly. 

A third is, that the instrument was brooRht to per- 
fection before any music was produced worth per- 
forming on it (as we understand matters). Corelli 
and Scarlatti were not writing when Amati, and 
Siradivarins and Guarnerius were prodncing their 
masterpieces, which sufficed to the Pa^aninis of mod- 
ern limes for the execntion of their stupendous feats 
of voluhility and brilliancy. In truth, till the be- 
ginning: of tho lrt««t centurv, the music written for the 
violin was mere child's pfar, — ihe works of one won- 
derful man excepted,— Jolin Sebastian Bach. This 
great iionias, who divined so much, and the value of 
whose experiments to the woHd of musical poets has 
only come to be appreciated within a comparatively 
recent period, can have encountered no one, I sus- 
pect, in the least able to present on the violin his dif- 
hcnlt and recondite fancies. His Sonatas. Chaconnes, 
Variations, as good as buried till Mendelssohn 
disinterred them, tax a player to the amount which 
few players, save of the calibre of a Spohr, a Joa- 
chim, and a Molique, can afford to be taxed. Per- 
haps, as a body, the French violinists, as represented 
by Lcclair, inheritinc luiHan traditions from Lulli, 
were in advance of their contemporaries of other * 
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countrio^, — bnt so loose is all reroni of Music At that 
period, that nothing beyond conjecture is possible. 

I hare tric<1, in tlie above, to touch on a few of the 
leading ifoints and peculiarities of the leading instrn- 
ment of the orchestra, — the most sini^ular reprcfien- 
tativo of conserrntivc and pro{{reii8ivo life in combina- 
tion that the story of Music, that most capricions 
among the arts, includes. It would be easy to swell 
those Dfirngraphs to any extent, by offering charac- 
ters or what may bo called the representative men of 
the violin, such as Farini, Geminiani, Kode, Yiotti, 
Lafont ; but these can be found by any reader who 
ransacks the dictionaries ; so that! shall content my- 
self with mmmRging my own peculiar stores of rec- 
ollection regarding some of the great players of this 
nineteenth century. 

Of course, the first of these to be named is Paga- 
njni ; but the man whom to name, so as to give any 
distinct record of the impression mnde on me by him, 
is most difficult. There are people of genius who 
rule by disturbing, not subjugating, the spirits of 
those who listen to them. One of these (to cite a 

Sarallcl in music) was Malibran as compnred with 
*asta; another, the great Genoese violinist, who 
convulsed Europe by his triumphs, as no instrumen- 
talist (the Ahh6 hint not excepted) has done before 
or since his apparition. 

One may well talk of "apparition" in Paganini's 
case ; because the intense and eccentric personality of 
the man had its share in the attention his performan- 
ces excited. A vampire in an orchestra is not an 
every-day sight; and never did man by dress and 
gesture make more of a ghostly aspect than did he; 
neither more obviously thereby invite the fabrication 
of the marvellous anecdotes which Fancy makes out 
of nothing, for Scandal to repeat. Paganini> real 
life has been miserable and disorderly enough to sat- 
isfy such foolish people as think mystery and error 
inevitable accompaniments of genius. It was a long 
fever-fit of gambling, and avarice, and self-indul- 
gence, altcniating with the exercise of most startling 
progress in art. With most hearers, owing to the 
exaggeration of his expression, to which his limitless 
execution enabled him to give the fullest scope, Pag- 
anini passed as being fuller of passion than any in- 
strumentalist who ever appeared. Such is not my 
own impression. I never could rid myself when I 
heard htm, though I was then inexperienced and lia- 
ble to be carried away by what is astonishing, of a 
conviction of the player's eccentricity ; which gave a 
false pathos to his slow movements, and a regulated 
caprice to his brilliant eflects. His execution was 
limitless ; his tone was thin, and chargeable with a 
certain abuse of trembling vibration, which, for a 
time, became tircsomely fashionable ; but the tone 
was unimpeachable in purity. 

His peculiar effects in execution, in staccato and 
pizzicato passages, in a command of the fourth string 
so complete as to enable him to turn the violin into a 
raonochord— those glassy harmonic sounds (which, 
however, when used to excess satiate), are now un- 
derstood not to have been invented by him, but by 
Dnrand or Duranowski, a miscreant belonging to the 
class of vagabond geniuses, wrecked bv their waste- 
ful profligacy, who^e number, happily JFor the art, di- 
miniahes year by year. Spohr, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, declares that the harmonic cflTects had been also 
anticipated by the "once famous Srheller,"— another 
violinist of great talent and dixorden^d life, who waa 
possibly ruined by his connection with the unclean 
and profligate Count of Wiirtemberg, and who passed 
out of sight in want and misery. But though Schel- 
ler may hare heard Duranowski, it is improbable 
that the Genoese artist ever crossed Scheller's path. 
The harmonic feat is not worth much. 

It may be added, that from the time when he rose 
into notoriety Paganini took small pains to maintain 
his powers of execution hy practice ; never, it is said, 
taking his violin from its case betwixt exhibition and 
exhibition, and showing small general interest in mu- 
sic ; the exception being the munificent present vol- 
unteered by this miserly man to M. Berlio/.. aji the 
continner of Beethoven, which has become a histori- 
cal anecdote. 

Paganini's playing of elaasical music was in no re- 
spect remarkable. His great concert-pieces compos- 
ed for himself, though unequal, were excellent in 
Snnt of grace, fancy, and opportunity for display, 
e waa theoriginal "Carnival of Venice"; and threw 
into the changes of that insignificant gondola-tune an 
•mount of whim, contrast, and reckless gayety (cos- 
tume, almost, one might say), impossible to foi^t. 
To sum up, whether his strengtii was that of health 
or fever, whether his taste was always unimpeacha- 
ble or the reverse, whether he was more powerful to 
surprise than to move, or not, as an executive artist, 
whose genius left his impress on his generation, Pa- 
ganini Stands nnparagoned. For a time, the influence 
was not a good one. Sham Paganinis appeared by 
the score, and made concert music hideous. One or 



two of these were meant by nature for better things. 
To give an example, the Norwegian virtuoso, M. 
Ole Bull, whose peculiarities amounted to a speci- 
men of those close and ingenious parodies of a strange 
original, which perplex and cau^e regret in every 
honest observer. l*o have justified his choice of stylo, 
M. Ole Bull should have carried out Paganini's ef- 
fects, as Paganini carried out Duranowski's. Only 
the feat was simply impossible. 

At the antipodes to this magnificent curiosity of 
Genius working out its pnrpo5:es, not without re- 
conrce to empiricism, stands in ihe modern history 
of the Violin a man whoro notable talent almost ro*>e 
to genius : and whose influence on his art was wit'icr, 
healthier, and will probably prove longer-lived than 
that of his Italian contemporary, Louis Spohr. The 
impetus given by him to the school of German vio- 
lin-playing cannot be over-estimated. 

Of all the players to be mentioned in connection 
with the violin, Spohr takes the highest rank as a 
composer ; in fact, he is the only great violinist who 
succeeded in opcrn. in sacred, in symphonic, in cham- 
ber, and in solo concert music ; and tliiio widiout any 
peculiarity in invention or brightness of fancy. Not 
a sinirle theme by Spohr has become popular. It 
may not be wiihont interest to speculate how far this 
may be referable to the character and physical onran- 
ization of one of the most respectable, most self en- 
grossed, most stalwart, most dilicent, and least encag- 
ing men who has figured in the annals of Music. He 
was a singular mixture of intelligence •and bigoted 
loyalty to himself, as his Autobiocraphy makes clear. 
He had something like universality of endowmenta, 
for, as a youth, he drew and painted portraits, — his 
own (which is significant), and those of the eirls who 
fell in love with him, — and for a while conld hardly 
decide by which of the sister arts ho would make his 
fortune. Having decided, however, for Music, Spohr 
carried through his purposes in a trnly charncteristic 
manner. He stalked along throuirh hi<i life to the 
end of it, holding his head high, looking neither to 
the ri|;ht nor the left ; and, though honest, as remark- 
able for his self-esteem as for his probity. His pres- 
ence was as striking as Paganini's, thonerh in a style 
totally different. There was nothine of the charlatan 
about Spohr. He was of commanding stature, with 
features noble in form and serious in expression, well 
befitting the musician, not a bar of whose writings is 
chargeable with vulgarity, but whose aspect promis- 
ed a refinement in the man which his sonal manners 
did not always fulfil ; fi^r to be refined is to he con- 
siderata ot others, and this Spohr was not. Of all 
the instrumental players I recollect, ho was the most 
stately to see, and one of the coldest to hear. Of all 
the mannered composers who ever wrote, (and Spohr 
was as mannered as the veriest Italian — to name hut 
one. Signer Rossini, whose flimsy writings he so 
coolly analyzed), ho was the least mannered in his 
playing. Not a point in it was oyerwroutrht, not a 
point was nnderfinished. "Propriety and tact," as 
the late George Robins said in one of his advertise- 
ments, "presided ;*' and there was in it such beauty as 
belongs to perfect order, perfect parity, perfect sym- 
metry, perfect command over all the legitimate re- 
sources of his craft. It was a sincere, complete ex- 
hibition, — if there was over such a thing, — but one 
which spoke to the head, not to the heart ; to the con- 
science, and not to the affections. The "sacred flre" 
was not there. I think that if Spohr had been a thin 
little man, and frithout that Jupiter port of his, his 
playine might have been less successful in Germany, 
Italy, France, and £ni;land. than as in his Autobiog- 
raphy he fondly tells us it was. 

But make wliat we will of Spohr, of his strange 
indifference, or else false appreciation of other com- 
rades' works,— of his deficiency of fundamental 
knowledge, proved by his taking late in life to re- 
study counterpoint, when the task in hand was an 
Oratorio, there is no doubt that, as a German violin- 
ist and composer for the violin, he must alwavs hold 
a first place. As a profes«or, he knew (not always a 
winning or flexible man) how to quicken the intelli- 
gence, and not so much to insure the respect as to 
gain the affection of his pupils. These could be nam- 
ed by some two score, were a contemporary catalogue 
the matftr in hand ; but two may be mentioned — the 
Brothers Holmes — if only because of the singular in- 
difi^erence of their and 'our native country to their 
great accomplishments. Bnde as Spohr' could be 
to his Cassel orchestra, calling them *'swine" when 
they displeased him, his pupils, one and all, seem to 
have attached themselves to him without stint; and 
many an act of private forbearance and kindliness, 
on his part, to those straitened in their means, is to be 
set against the impression above recorded. 

Then as to written music for the violin, whereas 
Paganini's effb^ and efilecta have died out, to be re- 
produced in a feeble and incomplete echo by his kins- 
man, Signor Sivori, the violin Concertos of Spohr 
will not spoD be laid aside, owing to the perfect 



knowledge of the instrument they display, the sensi- 
ble orchestral combinations they include, and the 
individuality of their manner; which, be it right or 
wrong, is Spohr's own, and his alone. Further, his 
violin duets are unsurpassed as combinations of mel- 
ody, suave, if not new, with harmony pleasing and 
luscious, if something monotonous. The rage for 
Spohr's music has subsided everywhere ; but bis in- 
fluence, and that of all he wrote for his special instru- 
ment, has not subsided ; nor, I fancy, may altogeth- 
er subside, 

"Tin masie shall natune the sky.** 

and the devices and desires of Herr Wagner shall 
rule the world. 

One of the most delicious artiste who ever took 
Violin in hand was De Beriot, some shortcomings in 
depth of feeling granted. He may be named as 
among the exceptions by which rules are proved. 
That certain qualities are "constant" (as the mathe- 
maticians say) in certain countries, I have been long 
convinced. The vivacious Irish, as a body of musi- 
cians, have a propensity to dragging and drawling. 
The English have small feeling for accent as com- 
pared with the French. There has not been one 
great French contralto singer. The Belgians in mu- 
sic are heavy rather than elegant, and are apt to sub- 
stitute (as M. Vieuxtemps has shown us on the vio- 
lin) elaborate pomposity for real feeling and grand- 
eur. But De Beriot, the most elegant of violinists, 
was a Belgian, bom at Louvain. If Paganini pairs 
off with Liszt, De Beriot does among pianista with 
Thalberg, and among singers with Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau. The three may be cited as irreproacha- 
ble. Greater beauty of tone was never heard than 
theirs. Greater grace and polish without finicality 
than theirs cannot be attained. Had more of emotion 
been added by nature, the excellence might have 
been less equable. None of the three can be called 
cold; none of the three ventured one inch deeper 
than the point their powers enabled them to fathom. 
In Spohr's Autobiography he speaks grudgingly of 
De Beriot, (as he does of almost every violinist, save 
himself,) albeit De Beriot exerci&ed a fascination by 
his playing which Spohr never commanded; more 
solid though Spohr's music is. And De Beriot's airs 
with variations, and Concertos (especially one with 
the rondo in the Russian style), live in recollection, 
though not heard for many 'a year, aa distinctly as if 
they had been enjoyed but yesterday. The one man 
who might have challengecf him on his own ground 
was Mayseder of Vienna (whose lovely and natural 
and becoming compositions must not pass without a 
word, when the Violin and its sayings and doings are 
the theme) ; but Mayseder was not a show, — other- 
wise a travelling player,— and never, I believe, quit- 
ted the Austrian capital, and the orchestra of the 
Kamther Thor Theatre there. A solo I heard from 
him in a hackneyed ballet to accompany a dancer 
on a hot autumn evening to an empty house, was 
enough of itself to show his sweetness, graciousness, 
and thorough knowledge of the best uses of the violin. 

I come now to speak of a violin player in whom 
something of the spiriu of the North and of the 
South were combined, — the classical grandeur and 
repose of the one, — the impassioned abandonment of 
the other : who was, nevertheless, In no respect an 
eclectic artist ; neither in whom, as in De Beriot's 
caee, given qualities could be counted on with cer- 
tainty, — a player who, in his best hours, in his best 
music, had power to move his public as none of the 
three professors of his instrument, mentioned before 
him, were able to do. This was Ernst ; who appeared 
after the three great players commemorated, and 
who, in spite of one fatal defect, a tendency to false 
intonation, no more to be controlled than was the 
same fault in Pasta's singing, could assert himself as 
among the best of his order, and occasionally, as best 
among the best. I have never heard a man play 
worse than he did sometimes. I have never heard 
any man play so well as I hare heard Ernst play : 
and this not in the form of showy displays, such as 
any glib or indefatigable person may bring himself to 
produce, but in the utterance of the intense, vet not 
over intense, expression with which he could inter- 
pret the greatest thoughts of the greatest poeta in 
music. His leading of Beethoven's three Russian 
quartets (the RazumoufFsky set) may be set beside 
Madame Viardot's resistless presentment of Gluck's 
Orpheus, beside Pasta's "Son io," in Medea, beside 
the "Suivez moi" of Duprez in Guillaume Tell. la 
all the four instances cited, the case was one of fer- 
vent genius,— so fervent as to make defects and dis- 
advantages forgotten, but mastered by, not master- 
ing, its possessor. Herr Ernst's tone on the violin 
had nothing of Spohr's immaculate purity, nothing of 
De Beriot's winning charm ; but it was a tone that 
spoke, and that spoke, too, to the heart, and repre- 
senting there the nature of as genial, and affection- 
ate, and noble a man as ever drew breath, or a bow. 
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No mftttcr a disadvantngrooiis education, — no maN 
ter (lUadvantajrcoiiK surroundinp^, — no ninttcr a cer* 
tain languor of physical temperament which made 
him too accea!»ih1e to penna^ion, — there was in Kmat 
nothini; paltry, nothing jealous, nothini; to he ex- 
plained away, in any artiNtic transaction of his lifrt. 
And this I hold (l>elievin{; thaterery man's art will, 
more or less, express his nature) was to bo heard and 
felt in ErnRt's playing. There was sometimes in it 
majesty, sometimes an intimate exprcMion by ri|iht 
of which he deserves to stand alone in the pallery of 
▼iolinists. The same qualities are represented in his 
music ; "the stars" havinj; destined Ernst to be a 
H^reat composer, had he been bom, like Spohr, with 
untiring "thews and sinews," or had been aa strictly 
trained as was Spohr. But he ja^t produced in the 
way of composition what sufficed for hia own needs 
and remarkable executire powers. One production 
of his, however, the first movement of a Concerto in 
C sharp minor, though overladen with technical diffi- 
culties, is full of irrcat thoughts carried out by ade- 
quate science. This frasmont may well bo tlie des- 
pair of smaller folk who attempt tne violin. When 
Ernst plavcd it (on his goo«I days) there was no feel- 
ing of difficulty, either in the mnxic or for the player. 
It should he recorded that Ernst's inequality, to 
which allusion hat been made, in some measure lim- 
ited his popularity. Those who think that the pres- 
ence of mind and feeling borne ont by great exccn- 
tive power, and a style thoroughly in<firidnal, do not 
still atone for occasional uncertainty, dwelt on Ernst's 
imperfect intonation, and denied him merit. 

No such question has been or can be raised against 
the reigning king of violinists, Ilerr Joachim, whose 
popularity is without one dissenting voice, and whose 
excellence as a player is without alloy. Avoiding, 
for the most part, what may be called trick music, 
and, till now, unsuccessful iii his attempts to write 
that which shall satisfy a mixed andience, he has 
been driven, beyond any of the artists hitherto nam- 
ed, on the interpretation of other men's compositions. 
In this occupation he has been equalled by no pre- 
decessor. Whether the matter in hand bo the won- 
drous iny^ntions of Sebastian Bach, — ancient but not 
old, and, with all their formalities of former times, 
more romantic and suggestive th»m most or the rav- 
ings of the day, which are set forth as profound and 
transcendental poetry, — whether it be Beethoven's 
loftiest inspirations (such as the Adagio in his D 
major trio), or Spohr's Scena Drammatica, or Men- 
delssohc's lovely Concerto, this magnificent artist 
leaves nothing to 1)0 desired. With a purer taste 
than Paganini, — with more feeling than Spohr, — with 
mora earnestness than, and almost as much elegance 
as, De Beriot, — with more certainty than Ernst, Herr 
Joachim presents a combination of the highest intel- 
lectual, poetical, and technical qualities. In the ren- 
dering of music he is without a peer. 

I must name one more artist, never to l>o mention- 
ed without respect when the Violin is in hand. Hav- 
ing illustrated by parallels, I may say that what Mos- 
chelos is as composer for the piano forte, Molique Is 
for the Violin,--not always spontaneous, but always 
interesting by ingenuity and distinct individuality. 
The concert pieces of &foliqne will not grow antiaua- 
ted. They are quainter and less cloying tnan 
Spohr's ; perhaps less advantageous in displaying 
the executant, but demanding, in their final move- 
ments especially, a certain hiimor, clear of eccentric- 
ity, which gives them a great relish, and is totally un- 
borrowed. In Herr Moliqne's chamber music there 
18 more lalwr and freedom, but everywhere traces of 
a sincere and thouuhtfnl musician, which must inter- 
est those who value thorough workmanship of an 
intelligent head and hand. If it be added that many 
a chariatan without a tithe of Herr Molique's ideas, 
or a fiftieth part of his skill in treating the same, has 
amassed a fortune, whereas his long life, now drawing 
towards eventide, of honorable toil, extended useful- 
ness, and the respect due to one withont a taint, jeal- 
ousy, littleness, or intrigue, has been ill recompensed, 
the purpose of such a revelation will be easily divined, 
— not to sadden those who love Art, but to cheer 
them by giving them a chance of cheering the latter 
days of one to whom every sincere student of the 
Violin and violin-music owes a debt.— All the Year 
Round. 



Bekthovrn's Family Troubles.— It is known 
what Beethoven had to suffer from his brothers' low 
marriages ; but his own character shines forth in its 
moral dignity by the new facts which Herr Nohl has 

f>icked up, and f)y a number of hitherto nn published 
etters to one of his brothers. These facts are, how- 
ever, of so desolate a nature, that Herr Nohl only re- 
fers to them because they aflbrd him an opportunity 
of saying a word of apology and exoneration on 
Beethoven's much-blamed "nephew." The gifted 
boy was the only child of his parento : from his ten- 



der youth he was the witness of domestic quarrels 
ari«ing nut of the levity of his mother and the violent 
temper of his father. When the tatter died, his celo 
brated uncle acted in the place of a parent, and in his 
elevated notions of duty and honor trieti biefore all to 
separate him from his mother. She in her turn tric<l 
every means of stratagem and persuasion to chaiu 
the boy to her; she taught him to practise all sorts 
of frtlMchood, made him suspicions of his uncle and 
gnardian, who, what between exacrgereted love and 
exaggerated anger towanls his nephew, certainly was 
not the man to lead him with a firm and gentle hand 
on the right path of life. It is well known, and bnt 
too true, what mi.4ery and trouble arose for Beetho- 
ven out of these family disputes ; but not the less to 
1)0 pitied was the child, who, between the over-sirict 
seal of duty on one side, and the utmost indulgence 
on the other, was thrown like a hall to and fro, and 
deviated so much from the straight line of conduct 
which alone leads to a blameless and happy life, that 
when a youth, for but a trifling reason, he attempted 
suicide to make an end at once of the conflict and 
contradiction of his life. But that his heart was 
sonnd at the core, thouirh led astray, is proved not 
only by the excellent school testimonies, which Herr 
NoM examined himself, but by the fact that, when 
left to himself after the death of his uncle, with the in- 
stinct of a well-onranized nature, he took to an or- 
derly and active life, married an excellent wifo, at 
Iglau. and became the founder of a respectable fami- 
ly. His five children have become in their turn 
heads of families, and if they do not share the fame 
of the great composer, at least they have no part in 
the odium clincring to his brothers, but enjoy a re- 
spectability which will secure to the name of I^eetho- 
ven, in the circles of Vienna middle class life, respect 
and esteem. The youngest daughter of the ci devant 
"nephew," Hermine von Beethoven, thirteen yeare 
old, shows much talent, and has just been received as 
pupil in the Conservatory at Vienna, where she is to 
perfect herself as a piani'ste nnder the direction of 
Professor Dachs. — tjondon Athenanm. 



Schumann on Schubrrt. — There was a time 
when I was unwilling to talk about Schubert, and 
only dared to mention him at night to the trees and 
stars. Who is there that has not had his time of en- 
thusiasm ? Carried away by this new genins, whoso 
resources seem to be boundless and measureless, and 
deaf to everything that could tell against him, I knew 
nothing except fhrongh his medium. But as we 
grow older, and our demands increase, the number 
of our favorites beoomes smaller and smaller. And 
this change proceeds as ranch from ourselves as from 
them. What composer is there of whom one retains 
the very same opinion through the whole of one's 
life ? To appreciate Bach requires an amount of ex- 
perience which it is not possible to possess in youth. 
Even Moxart'a radiant glory is then too lightly es- 
teemed ; while to comprehend Beethoven, mere mu- 
•icjil studies are not sufficient, for he inspires us more 
at cortain times with one work than with another. 
But it is certain that simitar periods of life always 
have a mutual attraction ; youthful inspiration will 
be af predated by youth, and the force of the matur- 
ed master by the grown man. Schubert will thus 
always be the delight of the young. His heart, like 
theirs, is always ovcrflowine : his thoughts are bold, 
his execution rapid ; he is full of the romantic le- 
gends of knights, ladies, and adventures, of which 
youth are so fond ; nor is he without wit and humor, 
though not enough to distnrb the tender sentiment at 
the base of his whole nature. Thus he excites the 
imagination of the playeras no one else bnt Beetho- 
ven can ; the imitability of many of his peculiarities 
entices one to imitate them, and one lonjrs to nttcr the 
thousand thoughts to which he only slightly alludes. 
Such is ho, and such the impression which he will 
make for a long time to come. 



The Plymonth Church Organ. 

II. 

Mr. Editor : — I have the pleasure of sending 
you a list of the Stops in the Organ built by Messn. 
Hook for the church of the Rev. H. W. Beecher, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Tours faitlifolly, 

H. D. X. 

(CC to A, 58 pipes). 

Open Diapason, (metal). .'iS pipes. 
f« 11 *t 5g <. 

Doppel Flote, (wood). 

Claribella. 

Viola da Gamba, (metal). 

Octave, 

Flute Harmonique, 

Twelfth, 



ORB AT MANUAL. 
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2 
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Fifteenth, " 


58 pipes 


10. 


54 
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Grand C»met,5 ranks," 


212 " 


11. 


1} 


tt 


Mi.Kturc, 3 ranks, " 


174 " 


12. 


1 
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Scharff, 3 ranks, " 


174 '« 


13. 


16 


tt 


. Tnimpet, " 


58 " 


14. 
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tt 
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58 " 


15. 


4 


tt 


Clarion, " 

RWSLL, OR 2d MANUAL. 


58 " 


16. 


16 


ft 


Bourdon, (wood). 


58 pipet . 


17. 


8 


<f 


Open Diapason, (metal). 


58 " 


18. 


8 


tt 


Salicional, '* 


58 " 


10. 


8 


tt 


Stopped Diapason. (wood) 


. 58 " 


20. 


4 


tt 


Octave, (metal). 


58 " 


21. 


4 


tt 


Viol d'Amonr, 


58 " 


22. 


4 


tt 


Flute. " 


58 *• 


23. 


2 23 " 


Twelfth, 


58 " 


24. 


2 


tt 


Fifteenth, 


58 " 


25. 


1} 


tt 


Mixture, 5 ranks, " 


290 " 


2C. 


16 


tt 


Kuplione, " 


58 " 


27. 


8 


tt 


Cornopean, " 


58 " 


28. 


8 


tt 


OlK)e. " 


58 " 


29. 


8 


tt 


Vox Humana, " 


58 " 


30. 


4 


tt 


Clarion. " 

CnOIR, OR 3d MANUAL. 


58 " 


31. 


16 


ft. 


Still Oednckt, (wood). 


58 pipes. 


32. 


8 


tt 


Open Diapason, (metal). 


58 " 


33. 


8 


tt 


Dulciana, " 


h8 " 


34. 


8 


tt 


Stopped Diapason, (wood), 58 " 


35. 


8 


tt 


Melodia, 


58 " 


36. 


4 


It 


Octave, (metal), 


58 " 


37. 


4 


tt 


Flanto Travereo, (wood). 


58 " 


38. 


2 


tt 


Piccolo, (metal). 


58 " 


39. 


8 


tt 


Clarionet, " 

BOLO MANUAL. 


58 «« 


40. 


8 


ft. 


Rcraulophon, (metal), 


58 pipes. 


41. 


8 


tt 


Philomela, (wood), 


58 " 


42. 


4 


tt 


Hohlpfeife. 


.58 " 


43. 


8 


tt 


Vox Angelica, (metal). 


58 " 


44. 


8 


tt 


Tuba Mirabilia, 


58 " 


45. 


4 


tt 


Tuba Octave, " 

PEDAL, 


58 " 


46. 


32 


ft. 


Open Diapason, (wood), 


30 pipes. 


47. 


16 


tt 


«< « f« 


30 •* 


48. 


16 


tt 


Bourdon, I'metal), 


30 " 


49. 


16 


tt 


Violone, (wood), 


30 " 


50. 


8 


tt 


Violoncello, (metal). 


30 " 


51. 


8 


tt 


Soft Octave, " 


SO " 


52. 


16 


tt 


Trombone, " 


80 •* 



Whole number of pi|>es, 3,438 

MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 
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Coupler : Swell to Great. 

Choir to Great. 

Solo to Great. 

Pneumatic to Great. 

Swell to Choir. 

Great to Pedal. 

Swell to 

Solo to 

Choir to 
Tremnlont for Swell. 
•* " Choir. 

Begister for TTvdraulic Engine. 
" " Tiiba Engine. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

1. Brings ont all the stops, except Tuba 8 & 4 ft. 

2. All the stops of the Great Mannal. 

3. From Nos. 1 to 9 inclnsive of Great Mannal. 

4. From Nos. 2 to 5 " •• " 

5. Brings out the full Swell. 

6. Tuba 8 and 4 ft. 

7. Brings out Pedal and Gt. Coupler. 

8. Brings on and takes off* loud Pedal Stops. 

9. Grand Crescendo for the whole organ. 



Beethoven and his Last Translator. 

To the Editor of ths'MinMl ITorU, iLondon). 

Sir, — I am not going to review "B^ethotfen'i Let- 
ters . . translated bj Lady Wallace : " That deli- 
cate task must be left to an abler hand than mine. I 
am only going to mention one or two things which I 
have seen in my first glance at the book, and which, 
while they prove tliat the translator is one of those 
persons who gain no wisdom from experience, dis- 
courage me dreadfully as to the value of the rest of 
the work. 

(1.) I take first, page 187 of volume I. Letter 
152 runs thus : "Pray forgive my asking Y. R. H. to 
send me the two sonatas with violin obUigato* which 
I caused," &c. The foo^no>e to* sa^-s : "If by the 
two sonatas for the pianoforte with violoncello obb/i- 
goto, Op. 102 is meant," &c. Thus the note and the 
text are irreconcilable. Look at the original in von 
Kochel's 83 letters, and instead of "violin" in the 
text, we find we ought to read, "violoncello." 
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By tho way, Bocthoven, both in Nohl and Kochel, 
spells chliyato thns. Wron^, no doubt ! but why 
snoald Beethoven's Italian be put right more than 
his English or his French 1 

(2.) On the same page the foot-note t contains a 
worse blander. It says : "The letters 152 and 153 
speak sometimes expressly of the pianoforte sonata 
in £ minor. Op. 90, those being engrared or nnder 
revision," &c. Letter 152 does not mention the so- 
nata, bat letters 15S, 154, and 155 do, as Kochel 
(Nos. 25, 26, 27, in his note 39) states. "These" 
\wdckt) should of course be "this." Two lines fur- 



ther down in the same note, "Augnst 14th" is "An- 
east 16th," in Kochel. Three errors in one note of 
roar lines are pretty well 1 

(3.) At page 193, same volume, we find "The 
trio in [??] and the violin sonata may be allowed," 
&c. Tnis is no translation of the original (Nohl, 
No. 123):— "Mitdem Trio in [und?] der Sonata 
kannes/'&c. "The trio in [and?] the sonata," 
&c 

(4). In the carious letters to Birchall (Nos. 158, 
181, 182, &c., of the translation), why should the 
words "written in English," "written in French," be 
added to the address ? Sorely this information — 
very desirable, thoagh somewhat unnecessary, as no 
one will take Bcetnoven's rugged English for the 
translator's slipshod periods — should have been put 
in a foot-notl. 

(5.) Once more, in letter 55, page 78, is a blnnder 
which is quite unpardonable. It runs : "Ask Baron- 
ess von to give yon the Pianoforte part of the 
trios, and be so g(Md," &c. To this there is a foot- 
note, annecessarily repeating the date, and then say- 
ing "By the Terzetts he no doubt meant the Trios 
Op. 70.'" Of course, on looking to the original 
(Nohl, No. 55), the letter has, not "Trios" but 
"Terzetten," which makes the foot-note intelligible. 

(6.) The next foot-note on the same page shows 
that our translator is not above transcribing a Ger- 
man phrase, however simple, when she does not see 
the meaning of it. But it is a pitv she had no one to 
tell her what "An der m51ker Bastei" signified, or 
still worse, the difference between "The hall of the 
'Koroischer Kaiser,' " and "Zum romiscben Kaiser" 
(p. 163, note t). 

These are exactly the kind of errors that the vol- 
umes of Mendelssohn's letters by the same translator 
were full of. She has acquired a little fluency since 
that publication, but docs not appear to have gained 
either in accuracy or in care. I confess my half 
hour's exploration of her Beelhoven has taken away 
all my faith and interest in it, and inspired me with 
A horrid fear that one by one all the good careful 
German works on music will be got hold of (as 
Mendelssohn's, Mozart's, and Beethoven's letters 
have been^ and spoiled for all English readers for 
ever. Iratus. 




nsu ^broa^r. 



Paris. 

The Courier da Etais-Unis gives extracts from a 
letter which will interest our readers : 

"Camillo Ub8o has played the famous Concetto 
of Mendelssohn magnificently, accompanied by Pas- 
deloup's orchestra. She played it first at the Louvre, 
before a select company, composed of nearly three 
hundred senators, deputies, marshals, magistrates, 
&c., — in truth a display of ribbons of all colors. 
There were no ladies present but herself and Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho. She had an immense success. 
Fasdeloop was there, and he came near embracing 
her in his transport. He said to her : ' No woman 
has played yet in my concerts, and no one but yon 
shall ever play there. Come day after tomorrow to 
the Conservatoire to reheai-se the Concerto with or- 
chestra, and then we'll consider about it' On the 
appointed day, at half past ten in the evening, she 
stood before that terrible orchestra directed by Fasde- 
lonp ; nearly a hundred musicians eyed her uneasi- 
ly ; all had their ears on the stretch, and murmured, 
especially, after certain singing passages which she 
played with an astonishing purity. Her trills, points 
d' orgue, arpeggios, nuances of all sorts, all succeeded 
admirably ; for my part, I felt a cold thrill even to 
my hair. The commencement of the third move- 
ment was attacked with a boldness and a brio which 
stopped the bows of the accompanists almost shortj 
at the point where M. Fasdeloup was obliged to 



recall to them the measure by rapping twice upon his 
desk. One heard nothing but compliments on all 
sides. What a tone for a woman 1 what a bow 1 
what a fourth string ! In fine, the warmest compli- 
ments from M. Fasdeloup. *I do not wish you,' said 
he, 'to let yourself bo heard in public elsewhere until 
you have playeil in my concerts. Hold yourself in 
readiness, and yoa may count upon a splendid tri- 
umph ; it is I who tell you so.' (I). 

"As you see, the star is in full ascendance ; it will 
soon shine, we donbt not, at the top of the artistic 
firmanont." 

The Soci^td des Concerts du Conservatoire gave 
its fifth and last "Concert Extraordinaire" yesterday. 
The programme was : — 1. Symphonic Fastoral'e, 
Beetlioven ; 2. Final d'Enryanthe, Weber ; 3. Hymn 
pour tons les instruments h cordes, Haydn ; 4. Rdcit. 
and Air "d'ldomdnde," Mozart ; 5. Overture "d' 
Obcron," Weber ; 6. 98th Psalm (Double Choeur). 
Mendelssohn. M. Georges Hainl conducted the con- 
cert, and may retire to rest with the conviction that 
never a season ended in ^uch a disgraceful manner as 
this one. Beethoven's Pastoral Svinphony was dis- 
tinguished by a most elaborate "conac*' given by a 
soloist whose name I will not mention. The tempi 
were taken h la mode de Lyon (where M. Ferrin "dis- 
covered" M. Hainl) and were as similar to the 
usual traditions as "chalk and cheese." The other 
morceaax were given in the same manner ; every 
movement being changed, and alas ! no improve- 
ment. Lyons is famous for its saucissons, but not 
•for its chefs d'orchestre ; and M. Hainl, who was 
discovered there, WQuId do well to return. The fact 
is that, a simple beater of time will not answer as a 
director of the Soridtd. You must have a man who 
has not only that mechanical part of the affair, but 
who has enough importance in himself to lead, and 
impose his opinion on people who are really good ar- 
tists, and want a thoroughly good mnsician to guide 
them, and to whom' they will listen. Habeneck, who 
created the Socidtd, was one of these ; he was a "car- 
actdre," and when he lifted up his voice no one dared 
speak. Girard who succeeded him was also one of 
the vieille roche and knew how to continue the good 
traditions of his predecessor. But I fear that the 
present conductor will not answer so well. The Pas- 
delonp Concerts have killed the exclusive character 
of the "Concerts de la Socidtd," other societies are 
forming ; and its good name is dying out. The sub. 
scribers are nearly all malcontent. — Orchettra. 

At the Italiens Mile. Mdia, the "lady-tenor," made 
her first appearance on Saturday in the "Itcdiana in 
Algieri.** She is not a tenor but a slow contralto. 
Her reception was very doubtful, tlie public being 
very cold hut indulgent ; and their applause was 
reserved for Scalese, [Mustafa) ^ and Agndsi, a first 
rate Taddeo, and thorough artist Mile. Zeiss too as 
Isabella made a great advance in the favor of the au- 
dience. It is a pity that one of the last nights of the 
season should have been devoted to the production of 
a "phenomenon ; " for there are good artists, snch 
as those I mentioned just now, who might have helped 
to close the house brilliantly. At a fair this would 
do ; but at the Italiens it seems a doubtful policy. 
The season will end this week. 

The Opera Comique has lost one tenor and gained 
another. M. Capoul is off to Italy to try and cure a 
laryngite which affects him ; and M. Th^rie, a voung 
beginner, has been engaged instead. He is tne )ion 
of a favorite actor here some years ago, and his 
uncle, under the name of Brunswick, was the author 
alone and en colloborationf of a great number of pieces 
many of which are still in our current repertoires. 
M. Thdrie made his bow in the part of Benedict in 
Aaber's **Ambas8adriee" His voice is rather an ex- 
ceptional one ; the lower notes being mach stronger 
than we usually find in tenors — particnlarly now that 
an ut de poitrine is considered absolutely necessary for 
the benefit of mankind and artists neglect anything 
like even a medium in the voice. The quality is 
rather thin, but warm, and the voixde lAe of immense 
power and compass, and blending well with the other 
registers. For the rest, good physique, gentlemaniy 
manners, good musical and general education, a bom 
comedian ; voilh le rtSsume / M. Thdrie was very 
warmly received by the public, and will be a useful 
addition to the troupe. '*Fior d*Alisa*' is withdrawn 
for the present on account of illness ; and Mile. Van- 
denheuvel-Duprez will run through a line of the 
stock pieces, commencing with the "Pr^aux Cfercs" 
{IsabeiU), At the Lyrique nothing new; **Don 
Juan" is now announced tor to-morrow, Thursday. 
I heard a very good performance of Victor Massd's 
"Reine Topaze" the other night Mme. Carvalho was 
in voice, and sang the AbeiiU song and the Camaval 



variations delightfully. I hear that she is going to 
compose a polxa, ana will dedicate it to the Empress. 
Mile. Snxe — I beg pardon — Mme. Saiise is hard at 
work on a "Rtverie Sentimentale" to lie offered to His 
Majesty ; Faure is writing a bass air for M. le Minis 
tre de I'lnstrnction Pnhliquo ; M. Montaubrv a Gieue 
Auglaise dodicaied to Mr J. W. Daviuon, M. Guey- 
mard is writing a five act opera for the King of Prus- 
sia, and others too are bard at work. 

Fbrdxnakd HtLLSS, of Cologne, gave a soir^ in 
Paris on the 23d nit. M. Paul Smith writes in the 
Gazette Mftsicale of the pleasure of again meeting 
"this great and sincere artist" We translate: 

"Hiller represents to ns a pleiad of famous pianists 
who arose at once nnder the influence and example 
of Moscheles and Hummel. Arriving very young 
in Paris, he became almost naturalized as a French- 
man when the revolution of July broke out, for he 
partook of its enthusiasm. 

"A short time before and aAer this period, be gave 
concerts at the Conservatoire to bring out several 
large compositions. Some years later he returned to 
Germany, and from thence went to Italy, called by 
ambition and the hope of theatrical success. There 
was even, we believe, a joint project between him and 
Adolphe Nourrit, who had voluntarily exiled himself 
from his country, the dramatic singer contributing 
his voice* and talent, the composer an opera which 
was in a certain sense to reform the Italian music. 
This project came to nothing. To revenge himself 
for the failure of Romilda, Ferdinand Hiller went 
back to Germany and had executed at Leipzig bis 
oratorio. The Destruction of Jerusalem, which suc- 
ceeded in that city, and everywhere, at Frankfort, 
Amsterdam, Bcriin, Prague, Vienna, Dre^den,Brans- 
wick, Hamburg, Cassel and Riga. 

"In 1841, Hiller made a second journey to Italy, 
stopped some time at Florence, then at Rome, where 
he made studies with the celebrated Abb^ Baini, to 
familiarize himself with the ancient style of the Ro- 
man school. 

"Returning to Germany in 1842 (says M. F^tis in 
his biographical notice of him), Hiller directed the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, and afterwards the 
concerts at Dresden for two years. From 1847 to 
1849 he occupied the position of musical director at 
Diisseldorf, and in 1850 he was called to Cologne, as 
Kapellmeister of the city, and charged with the or- 
ganization of the Conservatoire, of which he is direc- 
tor. Since that time he has only left Cologne during 
one winter season to direct the music of the Italian 
Theatre in Paris, and for two yisits to the same 
city in 1853 and 1855, when he gave musical 
soir^s for the benefit of the Association of Artists 
and obtained brilliant success as pianist and compos- 
er. In his visits to Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Mu- 
nich, Brunswick, Amsterdam and other cities, Hiller 
directed the execution of his own works, as well as 
the masical festivals nt Diisseldorf, in 1853, 1855, 
1859, and the fine festival at Cologne in 1858. En- 
dowed with a delicate feeling, with verve and at the 
same time self-possession, he possesses in the highest 
degree the qualities of a ckeftF orchestre and wields 
groat vocal and instrnmental masses with an irresis- 
tible power. 

"Hiller (says M. F^tis further) is incontestibly a 
great mnsician, and I consider him as the German 
composer of the present day whose qualities are the 
most solid and most estimable. He does not, like 
some of his compatriots, fall into vagueness or exag- 
geration ; his style has clearness ; he does not dis- 
dain melody, and his harmony is regular in its suc- 
cessions. 

"Retaming to as after a long absence, Ferdinand 
Hiller announced himself at first by two fragments of 
a Symphony entitled "Spring," which were most fit- 
vorably received at one of Pasdelonp's concerts. 

"In his Soir6e at Erard's, we can hardly say wheth- 
er it was as composer or as pianist that he merited 
most praise. Among the pieces that he played, we 
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will mention first tho Serenade for piano, riolin and 
violoncello, a veritable masterpiece, with a certain 
impress of antiquity, proving that the author has pro- 
foundly studied the art of the old German and French 
clavichord writers. We will next cite a Gavotte, a 
Sarabande, a Courante, in which the same retrospec- 
tive tendencies are manifested, singularly fertile in 
ingenious combinations of rhythm and measure. Of 
this he did tho honors alone, while in the Serenade 
he had Alard and Franchomme for worthy coopera- 
tors. We confess that the fragments of a Sonata for 
piano and violin seemed to us very inferior to the 
preceding works, and only speak of the song pieces 
to say that they found in Mile. Gouvy an interpre- 
ter endowed with a fine voice. — At the end, as if to 
recall exactly the past time, Hiller was compelled to 
improvise on some of the favorite motives of his Ser- 
enade and other works." 
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BOSTON, MAY. QO. 1866. 

Music in Kew York. 

(Vrom our Corretpond«iit). 

During the past week, Dr. Cutler gave, on 
three several occasions, a lecture in Irving Hall 
on " The Cathedrals of England." The lecture 
was interspersed with solos, concerted pieces, and 
choruses, performed by boys, pupils of Dr. Cut- 
ler, assisted by several amateur tenors and 
basses. 

We cannot say that the historical and aesthetic 
value of the lecture was great ; probably want 
of time compelled the lecturer to treat his subject 
in so aphoristic a manner, and merely to touch 
on its principal points. One detailed incident 
we would willingly have been spared the hear- 
ing; we mean the minute account of the barbarous 
assassination of Thomas A Beckett ; this frightful 
picture almost destroyed, for us, the effect of 
Luther's fine choral, which was sung immediate- 
ly after Dr. Cutler's description of the murder. 
What we expected, from a Doctor of Music, and 
what we missed in his Lecture, was a more con- 
sequent account of church music, as performed 
in English Cathedrals; information regarding 
those musicians who have had an especial influ- 
ence on such music, and their works ; with com- 
parisons as so the degrees to which such men have 
profaned or ennobled the service, and so on. But 
all this was only touched upon in a passing man- 
ner, and the subject twisted in order to bring in, 
more or less happily, the different musical selec- 
tions. The descriptions of the fusrue and canon 
might also have been dispensed with ; they were 
not calculated to enlighten an audience on 
the subject. Dr. Cutler, who has evidently 
studied English Church Music as a speciality, and 
who displays so much true zeal for genuine sacred 
music, certainly possesses knowledge and material 
enough to render his future lectures of more his- 
toric and aesthetic interest ; and, in the interest 
of art, we trust he will make use of his material. 

So far as regards the instruction of his boy 
singers, Dr. Cutler deserves the highest credit. 
The choruses were sung with precision, correct 
intonation, and good taste. Also the chorals in 
all ecclesiastical keys were given with great cer- 
tainty. If the solos were less grateful to a musi- 
cal ear, it was only owing to a want of agreeable 
quality of tone in the voices themselves ; for Dr 
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Cutler is undoubtedly able to cultivate this kind 
of voice, so far as it is possible to do so. The 
masterly organ playing of Mr. G. W. Morgan 
added much to the interest of the entertainments, 
which we arc happy to say, have been materially 
successful. 

At Mr. Theodore Thomas's last Concert, 
we had the entire music to " Ej^mont" bv Beet- 
hoven, interspersed with dialogue (by no means 
Goethe's, alas!) read by Miss 'Ey tinge ; the march 
and chorus from the "Ruins of Athens" ; Nico- 
lai's Festival Overture and Chorus ; tho Hallelu- 
jah chorus ; Henselt's F-minor Concerto, with 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea as pianist ; who also gave 
us Liszt's transcription of the '-Erl-king ** ; and 
Mozart's aria "A'bn temer" by Miss Brainard, 
who also sang the Egmont songs. The choruses 
were sung by the Mendelssohn Union, under 
Mr. Berge. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, the young pian- 
ist, made his first appearance on this occasion 
before an American audience. We could not 
attend this concert early enough to hear the 
Hensclt Concerto, but have heard it played in 
private by Mr. Petersilea, besides many things by 
Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and Chopin. Wo 
were then convinced that the young artist pos- 
sessed a fine touch, and very great technical facil- 
ity, as well as a musician-like understanding of 
the difl*erent pieces he performed. Mr. Petersi- 
lea is still very young, and fresh from study ; it 
would be therefore unfair to expect perfection 
from him. Tlie younsr artist is still wanting in 
routine before tho public, of course ; nor docs lie 
yet play with individual freedom ; but in spite 
of this, we recognize originality already in Mr. 
Petersilca's style of playing, while in his phras- 
ing, and coloring of passages, he displays much 
power of contrast, without being unconscientious 
towards the composer. His left hand is at pres- 
ent somewhat unequal, a defect that may be soon 
remedied. W^e understand that Mr. Petersilca's 
success with the Ilenselt Concerto was somewhat 
marred by the amiable embarrassment of youth, 
as well as by the uncertainty of the orchestra ; 
but in the extremely difHcult but ungrateful 
Liszt transcription, (an injudicious selection, 
made for, not by the young artist, we hear), he 
displayed his power of endurance. The Chopin 
Berceuse, which he gave on an encore, we have 
never heard more exquisitely played. 

We feel assured Mr. Carlvle Petersilea has a 
fine future before him, and that it will not be 
long before he disputes the palm with tho first. 
But to attain the highest results, he must continue 
on his at present right path. 

Beethoven's ^*Ruins of Athens" chorus was 
well sung by the Mendelssohn Union, but we 
have never heard the "Hallelujah" chorus given 
more indifferently. M. Berge took the tempo 
much too slow at first, and towards the close in- 
dulged in rubaloa and stretloSj utterly contradic- 
tory to the spirit of the chorus. 

At this season of the year there are always to 
be heard in New York a number of benefit and 
other concerts, which, although of interest to the 
friends of the givers, are without permanent in- 
terest in an artistic sense. But if the concert 
season be virtually at an end, a summer season of 
light English Operas is in project, to be carried 
out at the lately completed Theatre Fran9ais, in 
Fourteenth St. The new building will be open- 
ed next week with Eichbero's comic opera, 



"Tlie Doctor of AlcanUra." Mr. Eichbcrg is 
now in the city, superintending rehearsals. We 
hope to report a complete success for this clever 
musician, whom, like Mr. Petersilea, we hope to 
count among our permanent residents here. [We 
hope not, — Ed.] We are also promised another 
addition to the number of thoee among us who 
are zealots for the true and beautiful in art, 
in the person of Mr. John G. Morgan, musical 
director of the Oberltn College, Ohio, a young 
organist, who has made thorough studies under 
Richter in Leipzig, and Ritter in Erfurt Mr. 
Morgan's technical ability is distinguished, and 
his musical knowledge sound. We need such or- 
ganists hereto assist in the regeneration of church 
music. Lancelot. 

New Yorkj May 22. 



Conoerti. 

The Fbstival Fuhd Concert of the HiirbKL 
AND Hatdn Society, on Sunday evening, May 13, 
may pass for the formal close of the real musical sea- 
son, that is to say of the great series of concerts, what 
remained being of a miscellaneous character, mostly 
benefit occasions. And a noble close it was. It was 
in some sense n revival, or a reflection, of the splen- 
dors of tho Festival twelve months ago. Between 
five and six hundred voices were assembled, and the 
orchestra increased to sixty instruments, so that the 
performance was nearly on the same grand scale. 
Tho drill of chorus and of orchestra, under Carl 
Zbrrahn, had been particularly careful. The selec- 
tions (Part I. Nfcolai's Religions Festival Overture, 
and Mendelssohn's 42d Psalm ; Part II. Mendels- 
sohn's Hymn of Praise) were of the most interesting 
and inspiring character. Tho Music Hall, strange to 
say, was not crowded— May with its apple-blossoms 
was a strong competitor— yet it was very nearly fill- 
ed, and by the most encouraging kind of audience. 

In manner as in matter we think this may he 
counted among the very best concerts ever given by 
the old Society. Everything went heartily and full 
of life. The choms singing was uncommonly good ; 
and so was the orchestra, bringing out the contra- 
puntal interludes and variations of the Nicolai Over- 
ture in strong, unmistakeable outline, while the cho- 
ral unison on Luther's hymn : "Einfeste Burg/'wa 
sublime. Wo have never felt the power of this piece 
so much, not oven at the Festival. 

Tho Mendelssohn Cantata (42d Psalm) : *' As the 
hart pants," was new to the public. Not so grand, 
so varied, or elaborate as the "Hymn of Praise," not 
to speak of the Oratorios, it is purely beautiful and 
full of tender feeling from beginning to end. Indeed 
a lovely composition, in which the iamost yearning 
and deep trials of tho soul,as well as the sweetest com- 
fort, alike find expression. We cannot think when 
the Society have ever been so happy in the rendering 
of any work as they were, on the whole, with this 
Cantata. It is, to bo sure, comparatively easy ; the 
stream flows smoothly all the way ; there are no such 
broken, inu-icate, perplexing offitato passages as one 
or two in the Lobgeaang ; yet it was no child's play, 
no thing of accident, to present such a work of art 
so truthfully and well, with such symmetry and such 
refinement. 

The opening chorus, where the Contraltos breathe 
in so soft and low, after a few measures of the or- 
chestra: "As the hart pants after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul for thee, O God," and voice after 
voice as it were in unconscioua harmony swells the 
prayer, possesses you so easily ,that you scarcely seem 
to listen as to anything without, for what you hear is 
but the musing, the upward yearning of your own 
soul, only in sympathy with all other souls, for this 
music has at once set a common tone of feeling. This 
is in F ; changing to the relative minor, the next 
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piece is a soprano solo : "For my soul thirsteth for 
God," a lovely melody, first sketched in an oboe solo 
which was played with fine feeling ; and very admi. 
rably did Miss Houston sing it, both technically and 
in point of expression ; plainly the heart was in it 

No. 3. A Soprano recitative . "My tears hare 
been my meat," leads to the aria : "For I had gone 
forth," of a singalarly original, almost quaint turn — 
still excellent on the part of Miss Houston— and 
then the air is taken op in two-part chorus, soprani 
and alti, the solo inten'ening from time to time and 
as it were stimulating the chorus. — No. 4. Full 
chorus, beginning with tenors and basses in unison : 
"Why, my soul, art thou cast down," answered by 
the brighter voices : " Trust then in God ! " — a 
theme which stanips itself so strongly that it seems as 
if those words had set themselves to it and could not 
naturally be set to any other music. The exhilara' 
tion of this subsides for a moment ; the choral sun- 
shine is clouded by a short soliloquy : " Within me 
is my soul cast down," very touching and very sad, 
for soprano. A quartet of male voices suggest com- 
fort : "The Lord hath commanded his kindness in 
the day time " ; but the mournful soprano strain 
replies, and so the two strains alternate, all five 
voices uniting in the end. Here the soprano was 
sung by Miss Sarah W. Barton, her first appear- 
ance in oratorio. Her clear, rich, true voice, and 
effective execution, not without fervor, although of 
too birdlike and bright a quality for the sentiment of 
the piece, made a highly favorable impression. Much 
may be hoped of her. 

No. 7, the final chorus, is a resumption of No. 4, 
"Trust thou in God," but this time worked up at 
greater length, and with enhanced effect, especially in 
the orchestra, where the figurative running basses 
contribute grandly to the climax. The Organ also, 
judiciously used by Mr. Lano, helped out the sug- 
gestion of infinity, and sublimely the whole thing 
closed in long notes on the words "henceforth and 
for evermore I" 

Of the "Hymn of Praise," now grown familiar, lit- 
tle need be said, except that its charm docs not even 
begin to wear out, and that never, except at last 
year's Festival, have we had it so successfully ren- 
dered. It lies in the nature of the case that we hard- 
ly expect ever to hear a perfect rendering of the mid- 
dle portions of the chorus : "Tlie night is departing ;" 
with the best training that can only be some such rare 
luck or inspiration as might, lifting the singers above 
themselvps for once, realize the intention of the vocal 
parts in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. For the rest, 
the choruses went capitally. Miss Houston sang the 
soprano solos, and neither the splendor of her voice 
nor the right inspirations failed her. Miss Barton sang 
with her the duet : "I waited for the Lord," which 
was so perfect as a whole that the call for a repetitioa 
was irresistible. The least satisfactory part of the 
whole was the tenor of Mr. Hazelwood, which was 
dry and unexpressive, altliongh the voice is not with- 
out power and sweetness, and his eflfort appeared 
careful and conscientious. 

Ernst Perabo's second Matinee, at Chickering's, 
May 9, showed that the interest in this gifted young 
pianist had not at all abated. He seemed to feel the 
sympathy of his audience ai)d to be in the best mood 
for playing. The F-major Sonata of Beethoven, for 
piano and violin,- with Mr. Henrf Suck, was ren- 
dered with such easy, even mastery on the part of the 
pianist, and so much geniality withal, and such good 
cooperation on the part of the violinist, that everybody 
was delighted. Three out of "Six Diversions," for 
four hands, by Bennett (op. 53), with Mr. Lano, 
were charmingly graceful pieces, charmingly played. 
But the Chopin Rondo, for two pianos, played for a 
finale, by two such artists, made perhaps the greatest 
impression of all. 

For solos, Mr. Perabo played, in the first place, 



the Scherzo and the Rondo finale from a Sonata by 
8chul)ert in D major, op. 53. Schubert's Sonatas 
are almost anew element, and a most welcome one, 
in our piano concerts. These works, full of genius, 
if sometimes imperfect in form, redundant, needing 
condensation, nine or ten in number, deserve to bo 
known now that we know Beethoven, I^Iendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin so well. We know no other well- 
spring of real musical iniipirations, after the above, 
that can yield us so much. We notice that just now, 
by a curious coincidence, Schubert's Sonatas are the 
new sensation in the chamber concerts of London. 
Wo do not think Perabo's selection was the ma»t in- 
teresting that ho could have made ; the two Sonatas 
in A minor, the one in A major, or one in B flat, or 
one beginning with a long Adagio, in G, and called 
"Fantasia," are either of them greater. Still that 
Scherzo is full of life and vigor, quite inspiring ; and 
the Rondo, though rather common in its thoughts, 
is carried through with such exquisite grace and deli- 
cacy, and both were played so perfectly, that he had 
the audience fairly with him, and all wishing to hear 
more of Schubert. 

For other solos he gave two little compositions of 
his own : the first a Scherzo, ratlier pastoral in style, 
the other called "Moment Musicale," both character- 
istic, well composed and pleasing. 

The interest of the concert was varied by the first 
appearance of another new singer, Miss Clara M. 
LoRiNO, a pupil of Mrs. Long ; a very pure, true 
voice, with soul in it. and of good power ; she sang 
"Mother, O sing me to rest" by Franz, and Mendels- 
sohn's "Zuleika" and "Maid of Gonges," songs 
without much contrast, but very sweetly sung, with 
chaste expression and refinement. 

The Orpheus Musical Society invited their 
friends to the Melodeon on Wednesdoy evening. May 
9, and gove one of those unique musical entertain- 
ment of theirs, which was not lost upon the very op- 
preciative andience. About thirty voices, averaging 
better in quality than we have known before, sang 
together, under Mr. Zerrahn's direction, the "Ge- 
sang der Fer6«n<fcf«ii," by Reissiger ; "DiestilU Was- 
serrose" by Abt, a delicious piece of soft and qnict 
harmony, in which the deep basses introduce some 
wonderfully impressive modulations; Liszt's **Rei 
terUed" a wild, strange thing enough, and a more 
old-fashioned chorus, *'Der Sdngerlust" by Spohr. 
We really think the Orpheus never sang so well ; we 
must congratulate the Club on the sound condition 
of its "active" nucleus. — Mr. Kreissmann sang 
part of the "Dichterliebe" ryclus of little breaths of 
song by Schumann, al«o the same composer's **Du, 
meine Sede I" and "Spring-night," never more charm- 
Inply or with more feeling ; it was a graceful "Auf 
Wiedcrschn" on his part (ho is on his way to Eu- 
rope), to which we all may add on ours : Auf Wie- 
derhdren I Mr. Leoniiard. who exquisitely accom- 
panied the songs, gave also some capital piano solos, 
namely, a Gavotte by Bach, and a Nocturne, an An- 
dante and the Polonaise, op. 52, by Chopin. Miss 
Addie Rtan sang "Thckla^s Lament" and "Thine 
is my heart" by Schabert, and "Good night," and 
'*Er ist gekommen*' by Franz, oil highly relished. But 
there was no greater favorite than Mr. Schraud- 
stabdter, whose baritone voice is more juicy, musi- 
cal and sweet than ever, and whose singing is so ee- 
nial, refined and full of feeling. His solos, including 
"The two Grenadiers" by Reissigcr, provoked insati- 
able applause. 

Mr. Peck's Annual Concert was a great success. 
Miscellaneous as such things for the most part must 
be, the miscellany was far better and more significant 
than usual. Indeed the standard of even the most 
"popular" concerts seems to have been somewhat 
elevated by this winter's work. Miss Kellooo dis- 
played her vocal fluency and grace and finish to the 



best advantage in "Son virgine vezzosa," the Prayer 
and Barcarolle from "The North Star," a song by 
Wallace, &c. Ernst Perabo played the entire 
Schubert Sonata in D, all its fonr long movements, 
a questionable experiment for the Music Hall; but 
he held the great andience captive to the end, and 
was immensely applanded, and obliged to appear 
again and play the two little fancies by Bargiel which 
he has made so popular. The Chopin Rondo, too, 
by Lang and Perabo, made great efiect. 

Mrs. Smith and Miss Cary blended their fine 
voices very satisfactorily in Rossini's Quis at homo 
and n duet by Campana. Dr. Guilmbttb, with 
powerful bass voice often rich and musical, some- 
times a little coarse, and with carefully studied, some- 
times over-calcniatcd expression, sang a Scena and 
Aria by Adolph Adam, and quite a sweet song by 
C. J. Hopkins: "Morn, Noon, Night." Mr. Eu- 
gene Thayer, recently returned from Germany, 
opened each part on the great Organ, playing, first, 
an Organ Concerto by Handel (in B flat,^ No. 2), 
four movements, in which we did not get very deeply 
Interested ; afterwards, one of those "Choral Varia- 
tions ( Vorspiele) by Bach, and a Pastorale by" the 
same — both sweet and truly edirying. All three 
pieces were clearly ond tastefully executed. There 
was also cornet playing by Mr. Rhodolph Hall, 
whose pianissimo and echoes were remarkably per- 
fect. 

We had counted on room to say a good word,ali(o, 
of the benefit concerts of Miss Annie CARY(in which 
there wa^ excellent singing by herself, Miss Houston, 
Mrs. Cary, Mr. Rndolphsen and Mr. Whitney, and 
choice piano pieces by Mr. Lang), and of Mr. Bar- 
nabee — both beneficiaries having evidently hosts of 
frietids. Mr. Bamabee, besides a bass voice of rare 
musical quality which he uses well, and besides his 
exquisitely comic vein, in the John Parry and Hatton 
style, without the slightest taint of coarseness, shows 
talent, if we are not mistaken, for higher walks of 
Art than he has yet attempted. 

We translate from the Belletristisches Joitmal (New 
York), the following notice of a Boston artist whose 
name has been already oflcn noticed in this jour- 
nal: 

"Leipzig, March 24, 18r»6. We can tell yon 
with peculiar satisfaction of a new and vigorously 
rising talent in the field of pinno-forte virtuosos ; we 
mean yonr young countryman, Herr Carlylb Pb- 
tersilea, of Boston. Arriving at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorinm in the year 1863, already prepared by 
excellent technical studies, he succeeded, after two 
years of instruction under Profs. Moschcles and Wen- 
zel, in lining himself into the ranks of the most dis- 
tinguished pupils of the piano-forte class. By his 
very admirable rendering of a Concerto by Henselt 
at the Ilaupt-prufung, at Easter time in 1865, he won 
the particular attention and the friendly regard of one 
of our more important Art-connoisseurs and critics. 
Partly by his advice, Herr Petersilea h(i Leipzig in 
the latter part of the summer of the same year and 
went to Mnnich, there to learn, under the guidance 
of the greatest pianist now living in Germany, Dr. 
Hans von Bulow, the higher spiritual, poetic concep- 
tion(!)and reproduction of the tone-poems of our great 
masters, and to develop himself more freely and in- 
dependently than he might succeed in doing at Leip- 
zig, where, in spite of undeniable excellence of abso 
lute technical instruction," &c., &c.,— the writer has 
plainly a leaning to the "Zuknnft." . . . 

"A few weeks since, Herr Petersilea returned here 
on his way to America, in order to give our connois- 
seurs and patrons of Art a palpable proof of his ar- 
tistic development under the care of BQIow. In the 
18th Gcwandhaus concert of the past season, March 
8, the young virtuoso appeared for the first time on 
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an independent footinfjf and achieved a brilliant sac- 
COM by hit performance of the Romanza and Rondo 
of Chopin's E-minor Concerto. He afterwards play- 
ed with equal success in a concert of the Zollnor-Ver- 
ein, where he was applauded the moment he present- 
ed himself, nnd still more after his brilliant execution 
of TliRlherj^'s *MOite* fantasia and Liszt's arran^ 
mcnt of MendslsFolm's Overture, marrh and fairy 
dance from the 'Midsummer Nijrht's Dream.' On 
the 19:h March he played before the Arti«t«' Union 
here (called the 'Klapperkastcn'), Wel)er's *Perpe- 
tuum m€/nU* and the Lit*zt arrangement again, with 
loud and general applanso. 

"Still more brilliant success did he achieve in a 
Soir^ of his own, which he gave on the 21st of 
March in the Hall of the Conservatorium, before an 
invited n«semhly of nearly 400 persons exclusively 
belonging to artistic circles, — a y^ry remarkable and, 
so far as we know, unprecedented case for a former 
pupil of the institution. That eveniiic he played 
(with a pupil of Conccrtmci.<ter Pavid, the still very 
youthful violinist, Brandt, fmm Hamburg) the C- 
minor Sonata Duo of Beethoven, and, by himself, 
Bach's creat Organ Fusne in A minor, as transcrib- 
ed by Liszt : nUo the C-sliarp minor Sonata by Rich- 
ter, professor of Harmony and Counterpoint in the 
Conservatorium : the brilliant and extremely difficult 
C- major Fantasia by Schumann, and Chopin's splen- 
did Polonaise in A flat. 

"There is but one voice among all impartial judges 
here regarding the ynung virtuoso, and that is in 
warmest rerognition of bis real and remarkable ar- 
tistic capacity. In the performance of Hen* Carlylo 
Petersilea not only do we perceive an extremely well 
developed Uchniqne, — above all. eteiranco and power 
of touch, fineness in the distribution of light and 
shade, signal correctness and perfect cleanness of 
pasjiages, and uncommon tenderness (in Adagios, for 
mstance, and pieces of like character) — bnt we must 
emphasize especially his understanding of his author, 
the way he enters into the spirit of the work-— one of 
the chief merits of the disciples of the Liszt-Biilow 
school. There can be no doubt that the youne artist 
will mak% n mark in his own conntrv, and will win 
the sympathies of the American friends of Art. As 
little can we doubt, if he goes on as he has done in 
the direction so happily begun under Master Biilow, 
that we shall in a few years have to count him amoncr 
the shining stars in the firmament of executive musi- 
cal artists." 



Proyidvnce, R. L — Of the great Gorman Sing- 
ing Festival, to be held in this city next month, a 
writer in the Providence Pres$ says : 

The grand series of concerts to be given here on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th of June, deserve especial at- 
tention at the hands of the citizens of Providence. 
Some of the most celebrated societies from Bo:«toh, 
New York, Philadelphia. Newark, etc., numl)eringin 
the aggregate six hundred singers, with a complete 
orchestra of fifVv members, selected from the liest mu- 
sicians in New York and Boston, under the leadership 
of Carl Zcrrabn, will l)0 present, and a musical treat 
may bo expected, far suqiassing anything cverl)cfore 
heard here. Mr. A. Paur, of New York, is engaged 
to Ik) the general musical director of the festival. The 
German Licderkrar.z of thi^city have the whole mat- 
ter under their especial management, and they are 
laboring with a zeal most praiseworthy. 

There are to be two grand vocal and instrumental 
concerts, one of them a Singing Match Concert, at 
which the singers by dubs will contend for excellence 
in singing, and an Orchestral Matinee, at which 
Schubert's great C-M.MJcr Symphony will be per- 
formed, with other choice selections. The Festival 
concludes with a grand excursion to Rocky Point. 

CiNCiWNATi. The Harmonic Society gave a con- 
cert at Melodeon Hall, on the 8th inst.. with a crowd- 
ed house. The first half of the Oratorio Efijith 
formed the first part of the programme. The second 
port contained the overture to Glieron ; a recitative 
and aria from Mozart's Ftgaro ; a Trio for violin, 
viola and 'cello, by Beethoven ; and Righini's cho- 
rus : "The Lord is great." The performance is 
much praised by the local critics, especially the sing- 
ing of Mrs. Dexter. One of the said critics is origi- 
nal ; in speaking of the Elijah, he says : 

The first part only of the oratorio of •'Elijah" was 
given, but when one considers the disadvantages that 
an amateur society labors under, in the necessary onivt- 
iion of costume ancl scenery ^ (!) even that much render- 
ed without interruption will be regarded as highly 
creditable, especially when the same uniform success, 



in a musical point of tIcw, follows, as it did hist 
night. 

Never having heard "Elijah" rendered in public 
before, we have to observe that its choral effects are 
grand when competently brought out, but its solo 
part* seem tame, and tiot at all commensurate with t/te 
greatness of the theme. (1) 

Philadelphia. The Wolfsohx Testimonial 

Concert on the 5th, appears, by all accounts, to have 

been a gratifying success. A correspondent of the 

New York Weekly Review writes : 

The audience, though a small one when the pro- 
gramme is considered, was a very choice one, being 
composed of our l)est musical and literary people. It 
is rare to see as many of our resident musicians in an 
audience as were gathered upon this occaMion. The 
testimonial, which consists of Beethoven's complete 
works, the I^elpsic edition, most beautifully hound, 
WHS presented by Prof. Rose, in a kindly pleasant 
speech, while Mr. Wolfsohn's reply wos* modestly 
brief and graceful. As to the pcrformnnco, it was 
excellent, under the baton of Theodore Thomas, and, 
animated by a cordial regard for the artist, in whose 
honor it was given, they gave Beethoven's music with 
a force and precision tfiat onr Philadelphia orehestras 
do not oAen attain. The Concerto (in K fiat) and 
the Kreutzer Sonata were warmly appreciated. 

The Evening Bulletin says : 

Wo were charmed beyond all measure, or our de- 
serts. The oreliestra, composed, with but one or two 
exceptions, of resident musicians, was, we think, the 
completest that was ever heard in Philadelphia. It 
was a revelation, indeed, to many of us — accustomed, 
as we are, to the meagre tones of one violoncello, all, 
it seems, that the ''Germania" can afford for their 
own rehearsals and concerts, which are invariablv 
noticeable for a pitiful lack of strings, and, with which 
they essay, with but poor succcus, the mo9t elaborate 
classical works, necessarily falling to do anything 
like justice to the music whose interpretation tfiey at- 
tempt, — to listen to the rich vibrations of the four 
'cellos, and the tlii'ee supporting double-basses — not 
to speak of the very full complement of upper strings, 
which was the especial feature of the orehesira of this 
concert— all of which was a novelty to the majority 
of the audience present, and undoubtedly created in 
tbeir minds a more satisfactory idea of the true nature 
of an orchestra than they had ever entertained before. 

Hatdn's "Sea«on8." This charming oratorio 
or cantata was performed last evening before a crowd- 
ed audience, in the Academy of Music, by the Han- 
del and Haydn Society. The solo parts were taken 
by Miss Caroline Richings, Mr. Geo. Simpson, and 
Mr. J. R. Thomas. The chorus numbered about 
two hundred voices, and the orchestra about thirty- 
five instruments. 'The whole was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl Sentz. It was a treat to have 
so admirable an artist ns Miss Richings for the so- 
prano solo. She sang with great intelligence, ele- 
gance and tn^te, was frequently applauded, and, in 
the delightful song, with chorus, **A wealthy lord," 
she was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Simpson sang 
with his usual sweetness, but very tamely and with 
too much of ihe portamento that seems to have fastened 
itself on him. Mr. Thomas has an agreeable voice 
and sings well, but he lacks force, nnd the lower part 
of his voice is not stronfr enough for the music of this 
work. The excellent Handel and Haydn chorus nev- 
er sang more admirably than it did last evening. 
There were no flaws or hitches in the performonco, 
and there was everything to show how carefully and 
conscientiously the singers had studied their parts. 
The orchestra was unusually good. — Ibid. 

Mr. Cahl Gabrtner's Matineb, in the Foyer 
of the Academy yesterdav afternoon, was not as well 
attended as it would have l)cen if the weather had 
been more favorable. The performance was uncom- 
monly fine, Mr. Gaertner playing m his best manner, 
as did the other artists engaged. The novelty of the 
entertainment was the first appearance of Mme. Al>el, 
a pianist from New York, wno plays the most diffi- 
cult mu^ic in the most brilliant and artistic marmcr. 
In the Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven, with Mr. Gitcrt- 
ner, and in a duo with that fine artist. Mr. Charles 
Jarvis, she gave the utmost dclisht. But in a Polo- 
naise of Chopin, from whom she is said to have tak- 
en lessons, she played in a style worthy of that great 
genius. In elegance of fingering, Drilliant. crisp 
touch, force and expression, we know of no lady ar- 
tist who appears in public that is her equal. She 
would soon be a great favorite in Philadelphia, if she 
were to appear ofiener. Mr. Gaertner played a violin 
solo of great difficulty in admirable style. * Mr. GraflT 
sang several German songs very acrreeably. The 
concert concluded with a quintet by Schumann, very 
elegantly played. — lUd, Mag 18. | 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompaniment. 

The silent teachers. Duet. S. Glover. 60 

The music of the birds. " ** 60 

Two ezMllMit doeta, in 01ov«r*s hmt vtyto, tha flnt 

bMrinc smne ranmbkuiM to '^What an tha wild 

wavM Mylog." 

I'd be a rose. Song. F. Shrival. 40 

The last request. Ballad. E. M. Slade. 30 

In the spring. (Im Friihling). R. Franx. Op. 22. 90 

Chanof Dg, of eoar*e. Touchtog ft&d twwi in«lodj. 
Little Hessie. Song and chorus. J. V. . WAsUr. 30 
Do not wound the heart that loves thee. " 30 

Have a kind word for all. Song and Cho. " 30 
ThfM froih and good songa, bj a eomposar of auok- 
•d talent. 

Liqnor-ish ; or, Maasachnsetts Bine Laws. Comic. 

F. Wilder. 80 
The Curiosity; or, Lines and Rhymes. 

Hutchinson and Kittredge. 80 

Two trtflof, balonging to a eUm whieh mark with a 
Jest tbo prooBloent evtnti of tlia Ctmos. Prottj noaia. 
Nearer to thee. Song. L. Williams. 80 

Prayer, sweet prayer. Chant J. E. Gould. 80 

Afloat on the tide. Song. M. Keller. 30 

Mother.take me to the ball tonight. S*g.O.RusstU. 40 
Bid me to live. Song. J. L. BattoH. 30 

Qood song*, hj well-kDOVB aomposets. 
Beautiful cloud. Song. J. C. J. 30 

Tory s mooth and flowlog In t ly le. 
Ah, be gentle with the fallen. E. H. Baileg. 30 

Angel Alice. Song and Cho. T. M. Towne. 30 

Of exoellent MnklinaBt. 



Inatrunentftl. 



De Much. 40 



The Postillion Polka. 4 hands. 

Tory brillUat, And qulta «asy. 
"Young Minstrel." 

Valse de la Rhine. 20 

La Chasse de Jeune Henri. 20 

Btfjr, ftnd good for begtonan. 
Portuguese Evening hymn, "Crown Jewels." 

Baumbach. 40 

A flna tnnacription. 

Three Sonatinas, by L. KOhler. No. 1, 50 cts., No. 
2, 50 cts., No. 3, 70 

KHhlor, dcwrredly fiunoni through his studl«a, now 
appcara In a new field. Poplle who follow him thith- 
er, will flad CbeoiMlvia beneatted and ptaaasd. 
Charlie is my darling. Four hands. C.H. Oshome. 50 
Our old Sooteh friend, who, we are glad to aae, Is 
getting '•fore-banded." 
Valse des Roses. E, Keiterer. 75 

Quite an elaborate eonpoxltlon, with Ketterer*s 
brilliano/, tempered by the gmoefnl qnellUea of the 
theme Bomewh^t dlfflcoH. 
Rustic Pictures. 12 beautiful pieces for piano. 

A. Baumbach. 

A new rat of plccci, bj thin ekilfal amnxer and 
eompoMr.ls alwaja an arqolfltlon for the mueleal pub- 
lie. The Mt eoufUta of : 

1 Love In Ifay. 7 Hour of Parting. 

8 Simplete. 8 Listen to me 

8 GoudeUed. 9 Coronnfion mareh. 

4 Remi^rabranoe. 10 lb Deeiderio. 

6 Fi'Africalue. 11 Immortellfn watti. 

6 Cradle ^ng. 12 Do thej think of me. 

Books. 

Arbccklk's CoaiTBT Mbthod. Price $3.00 

A very eomplete and thoroogh method, compiled 
by a difitlngubihed player on the inetmment, and 
eontainat portion of the workaof Jonea, Koeolg. Lery 
and other*, with numerous exerclees, and extraeta 
from opeme. 



MnsiOBT Mail. — Mutieiesentby mall, the ezpenee being 
two cent* for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Pereons 
at a distance will find the conTeyance a saviog of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books eaa also he sent at 
double these rates. 
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Bach ''Pure and Simple/* or with Modem 
Aocompaniments. 

[We translate the fotlowinfs review, from the Leip- 
%\g Aligemeine Mutikalische Zeitung of J>ec. 23, 1863, 
for three reasons : first, as a model (so it seems to as) 
of tme,instnictiTe musical criticism; secondly ,as show- 
ing fine appreciation of Bach, particolnrly as seen in 
his "Well-tempered CIavichord;"thirdly,a8 conclusive 
demonstration of the impolicy, bad taste and almost 
sacrilege of recent efforts to improve, illustrate, or 
popularise Preludes, &c., of Bach by putting melo- 
dies to them, as if they were not complete in them- 
selves.— a condemnation which applies as well to the 
ao-called "Meditation" of Gounod, and all effbrta of 
the kind, as to the work by Moschelos now under 
discussion. — Ed.] 

MiLOMO-CoirnupTniTAL SnrDns : A Selcetlon of 10 Pralnttot 
ftom J. 8. Bach*s Welt-tempertd Ckivickerd, with an obllga- 
to TioloiKMllo part composed to them by I^Mmcdilii. Op. 
U7a. (The aamo with a QmctrttmU part fbr a Sceood Piano- 
fbrta. Op. 187 b). 

Criticism 18 not practised in joomals and scsthet- 
ic teas alone. In one form or another it walks 
always by the side of Art Wheresoever and 
howsoever Art asserts itself, Criticism waits upon 
its every step and motion. And so in every re- 
production, every attempt to give a free interpre- 
tation of a work of Art, there lurks a critical ele- 
ment ; the rendering of a piece of music by an 
artist — one who knows what he is about — be- 
comes a living criticism on the piece. For in- 
•tance, the present writer might spare himself 
many words, could he only perform to his readers 
some of the above named Preludes just as they 
float before his mind after some study of them. 

In this sense the critical disc union even of the 
accepted masterworks of old times never com- 
pletely ceases, however firmly settled the verdict 
may be with regard to them on the whole or in 
the main ; each successive age must still define 
its own position towards them, that is to say, its 
critical relation to the works and to the earlier 
conceptions of them. In this way it often hap- 
pens that unknown works, which remained inac- 
cessible to their contemporaries, suddenly gain, 
long afterwards, a fresh, young life, because it 
reveals itself to the sharper sight of later times. 
So too, other works, which gratified whole gener- 
ations, lose their old charm at once, so soon as the 
critical atmosphere is changed and represents 
everything to itself in a different perspective. So 
too, no period will renounce its right to put aside, 
even in classical works, that which seems to it to 
be only suited to the manners of past periods or 
to the composer's faculty of adapting himself or 
writing to order— in spite of every protest which 
the historical school, score in band, may raise. 

In this sense therefore we grant Criticism Jts 
great rights ; we allow it, with the culture of its 
time, with its controlling view of things, to ap- 
proach » work of Art ; we only enjoin upon it as 
a doty to proceed with piety, with the greatest 
carefulness, with the oflTering of all iu faculties, 
in short, too, with a critical consciousness of its 
own andertaking. Thus, for example, in the 
case of works, in the performance of which the 



composers themselves are known to have filled 
up the paps in their score by the aid of the or- 
gan or the piano-forte, we hold it to be not only 
allowable, but absolutely a duty not to present 
them in "thoir old fragmentary form before an 
audience of this day. We should not feel that we 
could resort to the oM means, of improvisation 
on the organ, even if traditions of that sort of ac- 
companiment had come down to us, because this 
would be contrary to our fundamental principles 
of criticism, according; to which nothing essential 
to a work of Art must be left to the moment, that 
is, to chance, and all the detail must be carefully 
adapted to the whole. The best expedient for 
OS here is a discrete instrumentation, having at 
every step most careful, conscientious regard to 
the intentions and the style ot the original. Such 
an arrangement is nothing but a constructive 
criticism on the incomplete form handed down to 
us; and this accordingly must act with artistic 
freedom, provided only that it remain always 
conscious of its full responsibility. 

Such an undertaking is more questionable 
when no gaps can be pointed out in the original ; 
in that case the arrangement, in so far as it adds 
something wholly extraneous, becomes a remod- 
elling. Under this head we reckon the attempts 
of Mendelsohn and Schumann to put a piano- 
forte part to compositions of Bach, which he wrote 
merely for a violin. To mention only one objec- 
tion, not to be undervalued : Such an accom- 
paniment leads us into regions of tone from which 
the composer purposely kept himself aloof. The 
deeper portions of the violin, so strongly and 
characteristically sonorous in themselves, become 
completely altered in their effectiveness by the 
addition of still deeper basses. It is not a mat- 
ter of indifference whether an 8-foot tone sounds 
by itself, or on the top of a K-foot tone ; the 
whole character of a piece can be essentially 
changed by such an addition. Violin-players, 
who understand their advantage, will let them- 
selves be heard without such an accompaniment, 
when the composition, like those by Bach, not 
only admits of it, but in its whole design is calco- 
lated to be something by itself. Mendelssohn 
and Schomann possibly only wished to bring these 
extremely individual masterworks nearer to the 
manner of our time and to' the limited powers of 
the majority of violin-players, who are not all 
able to stand alone opon their own feet ; bot if 
their accompaniments are really to be taken as 
critical additions, if their purpose is to help out a 
presumed defect, then indeed the legitimacy of 
the procedure may be seriously disputed. 

Now, undoobtedly, the above-ramed arrange- 
ment of Bach Preludes by Moscheles is of a crit- 
ical character. While others have brought all 
sorts of critical apparatus to bear on the various 
readings of the WeU-tempered Clavichord and 
have dispoted aboot the comparative excellence 
of one or another, Herr Moscheles, too, was on- 
willing to be behindhand with all sorts of aesthet- 
ic objections, which he had upon his heart, against 
the Preludes of this work, — objections which now 



st )p before the public, not to be sure in a critical 
exposdt but clearly enough in the elegiac tones of 
a violoncello. The work indeed has also, in ac- 
cordance with its critical character, a Preface ; 
the Violoncello voice, though, has been more clear 
and intullifrihle to us, than that of the author 
himself. A glance at the Preface will confirm 
this. 

Moscheles here calls the Bach works ''the 
foundation pillars and supports of all composi- 
tion," and deprecates the presumption on his 
own part of wishing to shake them. He only de- 
sires to make these "stately Prehides" more ac- 
cessible to laymen and the larger public. He ap- 
peals to the above mentioned cases of indispensa- 
ble arrangement of older compositions, to the 
necessary replacing of obsolete instruments by 
those now in use, also to the example of Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, whose piano accompan- 
iments to Bach*s Violin pieces he characterizes 
as a gilt frame that enhances their effect. He 
recognizes the fact that the Fugues in the Well- 
tempered Clavichord do not admit of a single note 
more or less ; but he thinks "the case is different" 
with the other instrumental pieces of the great 
master, — how ? we are not clearly told. But on 
this point the Violoncello part discourses at 
length ; the Preface only hints that the concert- 
ed part here added is to lend a new characteris- 
tic to the Preludes, give them a modern coloring, 
a concertante effect-. 

A new characteristic ? Are we to understand, 
then, that there was no old one ? By this "char- 
acteristic** is something entirely new given to the 
pieces ? Or does it only mean that a new char- 
acteristic steps in beside the old one ? This 
seems to be the meaoing — but, is this possible in 
any case ? Does not the very essence of the 
characteristic lie in the fact of its exclusiveness ? 
Can one in the same breath be characteristic in 
a double or a contradictory way ? One can unite 
characteristically distinct parts into one whole, 
can bring characteristically distinct themes into 
mutual relations ; only they must all adapt them- 
selves uniformly to the peculiarity of the whole, 
not seek to impress a double stamp upon it. The 
freedom of motion of the members is essentially 
limited by the direction of the whole ; hence one 
may make the attempt to write a characteristic 
part or voice to any sort of a composition, i.e. to 
give to this part in its whole bearing a certain 
independence ; but if thereby one tries to give 
the whole a different characteristic stamp, he 
will necessarily destroy the old one, or at least 
lessen and impede its characteristic effect No 
other result is logically possible; the Arrange- 
ment which now lies before us confirms this truth 
in every aspect. 

To us, the Well-tempered Clavichord is not only 
"the foundation pillar and support of all composi- 
tion," but, what is more, one of the main pillars 
of all earnest, sterling musical activity, one of the 
foundations which a deeper musical culture can 
not at all dispense with. It is not only a study for 
composers, out of which there is much to be 
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learned for their purpose, but it is at the same 
time a fund of precious, characteristic composi- 
tions, which in their way remain still unsurpass- 
ed, which give the hearer something which he can 
find nowhere else. When this later, more pre- 
tentious Art, which rummages about amongst all 
the moods and passions of the soul, plunges us 
from one extreme into the other, always seeking 
to outdo itself in its rhetorical effects, always 
driven to painting the most concrete situations,yet 
never with its means fairly reaching this its goal 
— when this modern Art with all its onslaughts 
has wearied us out or satiated us, then have we 
resorted, before all else, to that work of the old 
master, which was to himself a darling work of 
his life, to which he continually turned back 
anew, on which, in times when his more imposing 
works were almost forgotten, his fame chiefly 
rested, from which his greatest followers have 
most drawn instruction and reverence for their 
predecessor. 

In the Well^empered Clavichord a certain 
unique, self-included world opens before us. 
What in Bach*s other instrumental music is spun 
out in a broader and, in some sense, more loqua- 
cious manner, after more traditional forms, he has 
here put together more concisely ; in this work 
he has set down the sum of his artistic convic- 
tions. Here he explores all the regions of ex- 
pression which in any way interested him ; here 
we l^arn his feeling for graceful, lively motion, 
for agreeable abandtm^ as well as his deep, refin- 
ing, subtle tendency to lose hynself in most se- 
cluded by-ways. Now ho shows us, within a con- 
venient space, how much there lies for him in a 
simple theme, what power of combination stands 
at his command ; now he seems to play with the 
tones ; now be breaks suddenly off, to wind up 
in majestic, recitative-like turns. He stands be- 
fore us not only as the unsurpassed technical mu- 
sician, but as an altogether peculiar man, who 
looks at things in this world with different eyes 
from all others, and who is thoroughly able to 
show them to us in a different light from any of 
his predecessors or follower^ He is through and 
through a self-contained personality, furnished 
with the power of assimilating with himself what- 
ever he touches and of transforming and repro- 
ducing it thereby in a unique way. One nuiy 
feel himself strangely affected by this mode of 
feeling ; one may not share the view of the world 
that seems to look out from these tones; but even 
the most disinclined will wonder at this wealth of 
inner life, this inexhaustibleness of artistic expres- 
sion ; will bow beneath the sway of this com- 
manding spirit, which knows how to control it- 
self as few do ; will be forced to reverence a 
model, never before reached, of true artistic, dig- 
nified demeanor. 

(ConeluiIoD next tim«). 
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Beethoven's ''Senate Pastorale.** Op. 28. 

(Ck>Dela<l«d flrom pago 412). 
Third movement: Scherzo^ Allegro vivace. 
Here we meet a group of happy children, sing- 
ing, dancing and skipping about to their hearts' 
content. Ah, who of us can behold the innocent 
sport of these little ones without feeling a shad- 
ow creep over him ! Who does not regret that 
to him the happy time "of childhood is fled forev- 
er 1 (Trio). But this is no place for serious re- 
jections ; look, how they laugh, dance and frisk 



about (return of the Scherzo) I As the day ad- 
vances the "little folks" are joined by the swains 
and damsels, and the older people, which brings 
us to the 

Fourth movement : Rondo, Allegro ma non 
troppo. The village musicians are briskly at 
work as the throng increases, and old and young 
are seeking to amuse themselves.. 

**AI1 baTe eomo out to th« day** broad light, 

8«e, only mo, bow tho maaws aally^ 

Streaming and iwarmlng, throngfa garden and Said ! 

Thb If tha real heaven of the people. 
Both grtat and little are merry and gay.'* 

The aspect of this promiscuous assembly is, for 
all that, brilliant, since all appear decked out in 
gaudy costumes, which glitter and sparkle in the 
bright sunlight in a thousand hues. There is 
much pleasant sport carried on, but there is also 
much crowding and pushing, one stepping indis- 
criminately on the heels of another. The scene 
gradually assumes a serious aspect, sporting and 
dancing having ceased some time ago. It looks 
as though there were quarrelsome spirits among 
them. The grave, stentorian voice of one of the 
more sedate villagers with some difficulty gains 
a hearing for a moment, and earnestly remon- 
strates with two of these quarrelling individuals, 
male and female, evidently supporting the weak- 
er party (m. 19 before the fsrmata) ; but in 
vain ; he is unable to allay the confusion, a catas- 
trophe is unavoidable ; a panic seizes the whol9 
company ; off they fly, screaming and howling, in 
all directions (m. 12 before the fermaia), leaving 
the field entirely clear (arrived at the fermatd). 
Such scenes will happen sometimes among the 
children of nature. The best of it is, that they 
recover as easily from a fright as they are seized 
with it. Soon, the musicians resume their instru- 
ments, the violoncello as usual taking the lead, 
inviting the fugitives to come back ; and all goes 
on happily as before. The gay aspect of the 
scene is marred no more, but rather increases, 
until towards the close the merriment of thehap- 
py throng exceeds all bounds. 

So far the picture. Let us now look back for 
a moment over the whole ground, in order to take 
notice of a few interesting details, from a more 
technical point of view. Observe, how in the 
beginning of the first movement the key, D-ma- 
jor, and the measure, 8-4, impress themselves on 
the ear ; how tenaciously the D holds fast to its 
place, while the modulation sinks now to the 
sub-dominant, now rises to the dominant proper, 
and again descends to the tonic ! The close tex- 
ture of this tone-web, down to the entrance of 
the second subject (m. 40), reminds one of the 
strong, firm hand of the giant Bach. The sec- 
ond subject consists of only four short measures ; 
but was there ever invented a melody more love- 
ly, more expressive ? 

With the seventy-seventh measure begins that 
remarkable passage (?), which occupies so large 
a place in this movement. Shall we call it a 
theme or subject? Shall we call it a melody, — 
perhaps a melody in thirds, sung by treble and 
bass ? Or shall we call it a run, a roulade ? . It 
is neither, or it is all of these. For the second 
part of this movement the rest of Prof Marx's 
description, commenced above, may fitly be in- 
tro<luced. 

"The close of the second part offers one of those 
agns, remarkable both biographically and psy- 
chologically, how the original phenomenoa ( Ur- 



phdnomen) of the world of tones lived and work- 
ed in Beethoven. The whole second part is oc- 
cupied with the leading subject — which in this 
work is decidedly the predominating thought — so 
much as even to work the root of it up to a sort 
of fugue in four parts (four voices). With this 
fugaio the piece arrives at F sharp, the keynote 
of F sharp major, which it seizes, in order to 
build upon it (instead of the dominant A) the 
organ -point On this F sharp the piece rests full 
twenty-one measures, while the short motive, 
taken from the leading subject, engraves itself 
on the third voice in the depth, mysteriously 
brooding ; then its rouses the second voice, and 
is now lost in the highest region of the first voice, 
then again is found softly murmuring along in the 
deepest position of the bass. With the twenty- 
second measure all melodic and rhythmic motion 
is gone, while the harmony (F sharp, A sharp, C 
sharp), on its fundamental tone, sinks step by 
step, in slow, reluctant pulsations, through sev- 
enteen measures, down to the deepest depth, and 
there rests and is still. * Thousands do not com- 
prehend this I' one might cry out in the language 
of Schindler." 

The third ^art, as is usual, brings the leading 
subjects and passages again, in the original key, 
instead of in the dominant. A short, but charm- 
ing coda, charming in its sportive character, 
closes this movement 

The Andante opens with a simple melody in 
D-minor, which soon, after a semi-close, turns to 
F-major, thus terminating the first part The 
second and third parts (the third being in fact the 
re-appearance of the first, now closing emphati- 
cally in D-minor^ are analagous to the first The 
entrance of the D-major, so unexpected and de- 
cided, appears like the bright sun shedding its 
effulgent light through the rent clouds of a gloomy 
sky, illuminating hills and valleys. The minor 
mode then resumes sway again, introducing the 
former melodies with variations. The close is 
quite Beethoven-like. 

The Scherzo presents a striking example, how 
little material is needed for such a piece. The 
main body is worked (if the term may be permit- 
ted in a compontion where all seems so sponta- 
neous) out of two small motives, one consisting 
of two, the other of three notes. Still more re- 
markable is the Trio : a phrase of four measures, 
closing alternately with B and D, sustains the 
whole melodic structure of the three parts ; and 
yet, has it ever appeared monotonous to any one? 
There are doubtless scores of pianists, who have 
performed this Trio many times, and never be- 
came aware that they were playing eight times, 
without interruption, the same melody. We 
have here an instance, how a melodic figure can 
be made to appear continually new, when pre- 
sented in a different harmonic dress, even if the 
rhythm remains unchanged. The Trio is, in- 
deed, a little study in harmony. 

The last movement is a remarkable piece, en- 
tirely unlike the other closing movements to the 
various Sonatas of Beethovens. Notwithstand- 
ing the polyphonic style, employed frequently, 
and the seeming intricacy thereof, the texture is 
as clear as the form is simple. There is, besides, 
a rural charm pervading the whole. The oppo- 
nents to the epithet pastorale will, it is to be 
hoped, have no objections to our using it, if not 
for the first, at least for this last movement. 
Rondo pastorale t indeed, is the proper title for 
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this piece. The form is simply this : We sepa- 
rate it into the usual three divisions, besides a 
Coda, so as to have in the first division the first 
subject, here better called Rondo melody (con- 
sisting of two parts, the first of which is always 
commenced by the basso solo and finished by the 
treble) ; a brilliant or bravura passage, which we 
may call tutti; the second subject, in the domi- 
nant A, with tutti ; and the Rondo melody, in the 
main key again ; thus closing this, the first divis- 
ion. 

The second division (in German the Mittelsatz) 
is represented by the modulatory or so-called 
toorked-up part, introducing with the twelfth 
measure a new motiv^, and closing after a some- 
what long fti/ft, with a fermata on the dominant 
A. The third division consists, like the first, of 
the Rondo melody with tuUi, second subject with 
tuUi (this time in D), and the Rondo melody 
again, but in G, and varied, assuming by the by 
an undefined shape, and pausing finally on the 
dominant to draw breath and prepare itself for 
the race in the Coda,Ptiii Allegro^ quasi Presto^ 
where treble and bass strive to outrun each oth- 
er. Finis coronat opus. 

Supposing that most of my readers use Ditson's 
edition, they may like to have their attention 
called to a disturbing misprint on the 6th page, 
21st measure in the treble. Expunge the dot 
after the double-note and write in its stead the 
two double-notes A — G natural, B — D, in the 
value of eighths (quavers). The measure is 
an imitation of the next but one before in the 
bass, and should read precisely like that. Be- 
sides, in the older edition, on the 16th page, in 
the 14th measure, write a /r. over th G sharp. 

A. Kk. 
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Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Handel & 
Haydn Society, May 28, 1866. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen : — I shall not now detain yon with a 
lengthy report, since )I have improved the opportu- 
nities offered on former occasions of this kind, to give 
yon, in detail, my views as to what the aims and ob- 
jects of a Society like this ought to be, and the means 
and measures whicii, in my opinion, should be adopt- 
ed to promote its efiQciency, and ensure its prosperity 
and saccess. 

Of these measures, some have been already for 
many years in effective and harmonious operation, 
others have only recently been adopted, others yet 
remain for the consideration of the Society. I beg to 
refer you, for information on these pomts, to the 
written and printed documents now in the Society's 
archives. 

My parpose, this evening, is mainly to pass in re- 
view tne operations of the Society for the year which 
has just closed, with such brief comments and sug- 
gestions as the circumstances may seem to demand. 
The financial results of the year, — taking the ad- 
ditions which have been made to the Library, and 
are now in onr possession, at cost, — as yon have 
learned from the Treasurer's statement, is, to a limits 
ed extent a gain. But the result of onr public per- 
formances for the year has proved a positive loss. 

It is particularly to be regretted that the sources of 
our loss, are to be found mainly in connection with 
the praiseworthy efforts of the Society to increase 
their Festival fund by an extra concert, given at the 
close of the season, and with unusual attractions tor 
public patronage. Hereafter, it would seem that 
such plan, if resorted to at all, must he carried out 
with greater regard to economy, and with less confi- 
dence of a support from without, in ratio with the en- 
larged forces and increased attractions that may be 
offered. 

From the report of the Librarian, it appears that 
onr already ample supply of material has received a 
substantial increase : tliis is a real and solid gain. 

I learn from statistics furnished me by the Secreta- 
ry^ that sixty-five gentlemen have been admitted 
to membership with the Society, — the largest num- 



ber which has ever been added in a single year. No 
resignations have been received, and there have been 
no expulsions for misconduct or breach of the By- 
laws. Within the year, however, two of the oldest 
and most valued of our associates, have been remov- 
ed by death, Matthew S. Parker and John Dodd. 
Both were original members of tin's Society, and the 
last surviving representatives of that honored roll ; 
both were, for many years, honorably connected 
with the government, and one of them, for more than 
a quarter of a century, has been our faithful and de- 
voted Treasurer; both lived to complete their fif- 
tieth year of membership with the Society, and main- 
tained their attachment to its interests till the last. 
And among all its list of past ami present members, 
I doubt if the Society can find another two who have 
been more earnest for its welfare, more faithful in the 
discharge of their official duties, more constant and 
punctual at public performances, more conscientious 
in their attendance upon our ordinary meetings wheth- 
er for business or rehearsal, or who have rendered, 
in all their relations with us, more valuable and dis- 
interested service in the sacred cause to whose inter- 
ests we stand pledged. They are gone — these good 
and faithful servants — their many virtues shall al- 
ways be held in filial and grateful remembrance in 
onr hearts. 

Seven performances, in all, have been given by the 
Society, during the season, in public, the programmes 
for which have comprised the Messiah, Judas Mac- 
cabeus, the Creation. Elijah, St. Paul, the 42d 
Psalm and Hymn of Praise. The four first-named 
Oratorios, af vou are wail aware, were given with 
the distinguished aid of Mile. Parepa. 

The regular series of the winter closed with the 
performanceof "St. Paul," at Easter. The benefit 
concert, to which allusion has previously been made, 
took place at a later date ; in its programme was in- 
cluded the arrangement for chorus, orchestra and or- 
gan of Luther's "Ein feste burg" by Nicolai, and 
the 42d Psalm, "As the Hart pants," and Hymn of 
Praise (symphony and cantata) of Mendelssohn. 
It was given with an increased orchestra and largo 
additions to onr usual forces, from members of the 
"Festival Chorus" of last year. All the works thu* 
presented by the Society, if we except the "Creation" 
(which was hurriedly got up, and in which the Socie- 
ty held the secondary and somewhat questionable po- 
sition of accompanists to Parepa^ have been given 
after much thoroughness of preparation, with increas- 
ed orchestra, and the best available solo vocalists in 
the country, the large oiigan and a chorus of between 
four and five hundred voices. 

The Rehearsals for the season commenced in 
Chickenng's hall, early in October, and have con- 
tinued weekly, and sometimes oftener, without inter- 
niption or intermission, till nearly the present time. 
Owing to the large increase of our numbers, it was 
found that the hall, which, by the liberality of the 
Messrs. Chickering, has so long been gratuitously 
open to the Society for these rehearsals, was no long- 
er adequate for our accommodation. The use of 
Bumstead Hall was therefore secured for this pur- 
pose, the resources of which are ample, and the ar- 
rangement of seats admirably adapted for compact- 
ing and bringing together a large chorus for drill and 
practice. If the ventilating appliances of the hall can 
he brought np to the normal standard, the require- 
ments and accommodations wilt he rendered complete. 

I feel warranted in saying that more than usual in- 
terest has been manifeisted by the members in thc^e 
rehearsals, as evidenced by n larirer and more 4Con- 
^stant attendance, and a careful and praiseworthy 
study of the more than ordinarily difficult music they 
have been called upon to perform. I wish it were 
possible to add, that abnenteeiftnif that bane of every 
amateur musical society, had been altogether re- 
formed. But this is still a great and abiding evil. 

Another fault which must be placed in opposition 
to the merits I have named — and it applies to public 
performances as well — is a too great haste, on the 
part of many, to leave the room before the exercises 
of the evening have fairly closed. This may be a 
necessity, to some extent, with distant residents ; but 
the habit is one greatly to be deprecated. Nothing 
is so disheartening to the conductor, or so dampens 
the interest and enthusiasm of those who remain. It 
would be better, by far, if those who must withdraw 
before the close of the evening, would go quietly 
away at the usual intermission, than to make their 
noisy and disturbing exit at a later period of the 
performance. A similar practice on the part of the 
auditors, who may be present by invitation or by suf- 
ferance at rehearsals, is equally and, if possible, yet 
more reprehensible. Indeed, the disturbance from 
loud talking and whispering on the part of such au- 
ditors, has become so serious, that I question whether 
the interests of the Society do not require their exclu- 
sion from all ofdinary rehearsals. Certainly this 
must soon be the case unless they are willing to come 



strictly under the same rules we have adopted and, it 
is hoped, will hereafter put in practice for ourselves. 
In close connection with what I have just alluded 
to, is the existence of a growing evil at the more ex- 
tensive rehearsals, which take place in the large hall, 
immediately prior to a public performance. I refer 
to the custom of some of our members, of transform- 
ing themselves on such occasions, into auditors, in- 
stead of taking their propejr position in the choir. 
Anicle XVIII of the By-Laws is snfficiently explicit 
on this point. It reads as follows, — 

"No member of the Society, when present at any 
public performance or rehearsal, shall absent himself 
from his proper seat in the choir, on penalty of for- 
feiture of his membership." 

The actual numerical force of the chorus, as deter- 
mined by their attendance at the rehearsals and con- 
certs during the past winter is five hundred and sixty- 
eight, and is apportioned nearly as follows,— 

Sopranos 176 

Altos 128 

Tenors 109 

Bassos 155 

568 
This is exclusive of about one hundred and sixty 
whose names are still upon the rolls of membership, 
but who, from their distant residence, or from disa- 
bility of various kinds, rarely meet with the Society. 

A new and complete registration of the names and 
residence of the present members, and the depart- 
ment in the chorus to which they belong, is in pro- 
press, and it is earnestly requested of such as have 
been delinquent in this particulr.r to send in their 
names to the Secretary, Mr. Barnes, at once, in or- 
der that the record may be made complete. 

It appears from the above enumeration, that the 
proper balancing of our chorus is as yet by no means 
accomplished. The Sopranos are largely in excess, 
while the Tenors exhibit a lamentable deficiency in 
numbers. As a remedy for this undue disproportion 
of the several parts of 'the chorus, I would sufrgest 
that, for the present, the examination of candidates 
for admission to the Society, be restricted solely to 
the possessors of good tenor and alto voices, supply- 
ing only such vacancies, as may be made by resigna- 
tion or otherwise in the ranks of the Bassos — with a 
care to keep the Sopranos up to, at least, the number 
of one hundred and fif^y. This is on the plan I have 
before suggested, of limiting the entire numerical 
force of the chorus to nix hundred, and endeavoring 
to add to their excellence and efficiency rather than, 
at present, to exceed this limit. 

A word in this connection as to the duties of the 
Committee for the examination of candidates. 
Theirs is a delicate and difficult task. It often hap- 
pens that those who have excellent voices, and can 
sing readily, with good method and with effect, any 
piece they have learned, present themselves before 
this Committee for examination ; but, when required 
to read at sight even the simpler forms of psalmody, 
they find themselves at iault. 

The superficiality of many who set themselves up 
for teachers in singing, in this particular, is notorious. 
The Committee are perfectly right in rejecting all 
such candidates. This Society is, in no sense, a 
school for beginners in the art of reading, but rather 
for improvement, advancement and progress in the 
appreciation and practice of Music in its highest de- 
velopment. 

The duties of our staff of Superintendents — which 
is now become a recogniz^cd and important corps in 
the administration of the Society's work — will, of 
necessity, increase as our numbers enlarge. I would 
acain call their attention to the expediency and im- 
portance of reporting regularly, at every meeting, 
whether for rehearsal or public performance, to the 
Secretary, the attendance of members attached to 
their respective departments, noting by name those 
who may be absent. To this end, it becomes neces- 
sary that each Superintendent should know the 
names of all who compose his department, and have 
a suflRcient personal acquaintance with every member 
to allow him to report upon his presence or absence. 
Such knowledge could be readily acquired. I would 
also suggest a greater care, on their part, in so pla- 
cing the leading and prominent voices that they may 
act as guides for the rest ; and these places, once so 
ffked, should be retained at all rehearsals, and in rel- 
ative positions, likewise, at all public concerts. They 
should, in like manner, insist that members should 
.sit together as compactly as possible in rehearsal, and 
always with their own department in the chorus ; and 
every member, however large the chorus may be, 
should have his proper and invariable scat. All rest- 
less change and indifference in this respect, is preju- 
dicial to the general effect. 

Sixteen meetings for bu^siness have been held by 
the Board of Trustees during the year. At one of 
the last of these meetings they unanimously adopted 
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a vote, cresitinjr a Special Bofird of Trnntew, for the 
mana^ment of the Fund which had its oriein in the 
Great Festival of last, year ; and this action of the 
Bonrd is, in my opinion, so important, and has n 
bearinjv so vital npon the future welfare of the Socie- 
ty, that I shall mnke no apolocry for recitins the in- 
Btraroent of Trast in full. Which is as follows : 

This aji^ement, made |^is 28th dny of May, AD., 
1866, by and between the Handel and Hnydn Socie- 
ty, a Corporation created by and exist inj; under the 
taws of the Coromonwculth of Massachnsetrs, of the 
one part, and J. Baxter Upham and John P. Pnt- 
nam of Boston, in the county of Suffolk, and Nath'l. 
Harris, of Brookline, in the county of Norfolk, in said 
Commonwealth, — of the second part, witnesseth. 

That, whereas the said corporation is desirous of 
creatinir, for its benefit, a "Permanent Fund," the 
foundation of which shall bo the net proceeds from 
the Great Festival of May, 1865, — to l)e increased 
from the pn)fitR of future concerts and festivals, and 
from the donations and legacies of their friends and 
patrons, or otherwise ; 

And, whereas the parties of the second part have 
a^n^cd to hold the said fund, with its future income 
and increase, for the benefit of the said Corporation, 
in the manner hereinafter specified ; 

Now, therefore, the said Corporation do hereby 
pive and transfer to the said Upham, Putnam, and 
Harris, the sum of two thovnand dolhrt, beinjr the net 
proceeds, to the Society, of said Festival, and its in- 
crease up to the present time, to be heM by them, the 
said Upham, Putnam and Harris, and tncir sucres- 
sortf, in Trutt for the following uses and purposes, 
to wit : — 

Ist. They shall invest and, nt their discretion, sell 
and re-invest the said sum of Two thousand dollars, 
in such manner and at such times as they shall deem 
judicious. 

2d. They shall pay over the annual income frotn 
said Fund to the said Corporation, if the said Corpo- 
ration shall notifv them m writing, ten days, at least, 
before the date of their annual meetini; in each year, 
of their wish so to receive it, and a majonty of the 
Trustees of the Fund shall assent thereto ; otherwise, 
they shall add such income, from year to year, to the 
"Permanent Fund," and shall invest it and re-invest 
it, in the same manner as is above provided in refer- 
ence to the principal. 

8d. Thej shall, in the same manner, invest and re- 
invest, and dispose of the income of any future con- 
tributions to the said ''Permanent Fund," which 
shall bo made from time to time by the said Society, 
by donations from its friends and patrons, by legacies 
or otherwise. 

4th. They shall make a written report to the said 
Corporation, at Its annual meeting:, of the condition 
of said "Fund," with such details as to its manapre- 
ment as the said Corporation shall direct, and shall 
give bonds In a suflRcient sum for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties if so requested by the Govem- 
nient of the Society. 

5th. The President of the said Corporation, for 
the time being, shall, at all times, be one of the said 
Trustees, and the said J. Baxter Upham, the now 
President of the Corporation, shall continue one of 
said Trustees, so long as he shall continue to be such 
President ; and whenever he shall cease to be such 
President, his duties and obligations, as one of the 
said Trustees, shall cease ; and whoever shall be cho- 
sen in his place as President of the said Corporation, 
shall be his successor in said Trust, and shall con- 
tinue such until another shall be chosen such Presi- 
dent, and so on, so long as this trust shall exist. 

6th. During the time that any vacancy exists in 
the boani of Trustees, the remaining Trustee or 
Trustees shall have the same power as though the 
board was full. 

7th. This trust shall continne until such time as 
the said Corporation, by the unanimous vote of its 
Board of Trustees, for the time beinsr, and a majority 
of the Trustees of the "Permanent Fund," shall re- 
voke it, and in such event, the said Trustees shall 
transfer and convey to the said Corporation all the 
property, of every kind, held by them in trust; the 
same to' be thereafter held bj the said Corporation 
absolutely, — for its own use and benefit, — free and 
discharged from all trusts, provided that, in no case, 
shall this fund ever be divided among the members of 
the said Corporation, — and by such action the said 
Trustees, and Aich of them, shall be released and 
discharged from all further duties or liabilities in the 
premises. 

8th. And the said Trustees, parties of the second 
part, hereby signify their aceeptance of said Trust, 
and hereby agree with said Corporation to discharge 
all their duties and obligations herein contained, to 
the best of their judgment and discretion, being re- 
sponsible only, each one, for his own wilful neglect. 



and not for the default or neglect of either of his as- 
sociates. 

In Testimony of all which the said parties hare 
hereto set their hands and seals the day and year first 
above written, the said Corporation acting herein by 
Loring B. Barnes, its Secretary, thereto duly author- 
ised by a vote of the Corporation. 

This Instrument, as I have said, I deem to be of 
the utmost interest to the Society. It sets forth the 
fact that we have at last the nucleus of a permanent 
Fund, which, it Is hoped, from this small beginning 
may grow to such proportions, as will place us at 
length in a position to be no longer dependent upon 
the assessment of our members, or the fickleness of 
public patronage for a support. The provisions of 
the Trust have been carefully made and judiciously 
guarded, so that no one, who may be disposed to ad^ 
to the Fund, need fear that it can, by any possibility, 
be diverted from its proper and legitimate uses. I 
confidently believe that, in a community distinguish- 
ed for its liberality, benefactors of Art in its high- 
est and holiest form, will not be wanting. 

Owing to the different circumstances in which wo find 
ourselves, by reason of the continually increasing 
numl>crs of the Societv.and from other considerations 
as well, some change In the By-Laws ought soon to 
be made. I would therefore sn^gest to the new 
Board an early attention to this subject, in order that 
the matter may he brought before the Society, and a 
proper committee appointed for this purpose. 

It is pleasant to allude, in conclusion^to the entire 
unanimity of action which has characterized all the 
meetings of the Board during the year, and to the 
alacrity and cheerfulness and good feeling in which 
their recommendations have been seconded and car- 
ried out by the Society. And I can not close this Im- 
perfect Report, without adverting, in terms of highest 
admiration and praise, to the icnl and unwearied ef- 
forts of our able and efficient Conductor, Mr. Zer- 
rahn, aided by his accomplished assistant, Mr. Lang, 
who by their constant attendance to their laborious 
duties, and their kindness and courtesy of manner, 
have contributed so largely to the artistic success of 
the season. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. Baxter Upuait, 

librariak's report. 

In maktng my annual report as Librarian of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, I propose to speak of 
the additions to the Library, during the season just 
closed, the losses from it, inform you of the plan of 
the new catalogue just compU ted, and give you Fome 
statistics concerning the present condition of the Li- 
brary. 

Owing to the actual and anticipated increase in the 
number of our choral force, I was instructed to ob- 
tain, at various meetings of the government during 
the season, enough vocal music of Judas Maccahtrns, 
St. Paul, and the 42d Psalm, to suffice, with what 
we already owned, for 500 voices, and enough instru- 
mental parts of the same works and the Festival 
Overtare for an orchestra of 60, Accordingly, of 
Judas Macrabiens I obtained 34 separate vocal parts 
and 300 copies of Mr. Ditson's octavo edition. Of 
St. Paul I obtained 300 copies, and of the 42d Psalm 
lOO-copies, all of which were of Mr. Ditson's octavo 
edition, giving the vocal parts in score. The addi- 
tioi> of orchestral parts necessary to complete our sets 
for the al)ove works were only 80, which were obtain-* 
ed in time for use at the rehearsals and concerts at 
which they were required. Thus, the additions actu- 
ally made during the season, consisted of 700 bound 
octavo chonis scores, 34 separate vocal parts and 30 
separate orchestral paru. 

For a long time I have desired that we might dis- 
pose of all our old editions of the various oratorios, 
many of which are laiige and heavy quartos, and re- 
place them with the octavo, or hand book form, like 
the new copies of St. P^ul and Judas Maccahseus. 
Our present copies of the Messiah consist of no less 
than five different editions of the work, and I think I 
am safe in saying that no two editions exactly cor- 
respond in words and music. The advantage of the 
hand book form, I think every member will acknowl- 
edge, and many have proved 'that they feel it, from 
eagerness to obtain them at rehearsal or performance. 
This replacement, I suppose, will only be gradually 
brought about, and I hope that during the time re- 
quired, some means will be devised to prevent the 
loss of the hand books wo now own. Although they 
are all marked "Not to be taken from the Hall,'' 
many of them, I regret to sa^, are lost. The follow- 
ing is a list of hooks now missing from the Library. 
"Forty-second Psalm," 22 copies ; "Israel in Egypt," 
14 copies; "St. Paul," 15 copies; "Messiah," 25 
copies ; 'Hymn of Praise," 60 copies ; "Creation," 



20 copies ; "Judas Maccabscns," 8 copies ; "Ode to 
St. Cecilia," 2 copies ; making a total of 166 copies, 
worth at least $100. I do not doubt many copies 
have been taken from the hall with the permission of 
some member of the Government ; itilf I am sore 
no copy has thus been loaned, except for study, and 
with the expectation of its being promptly returned. 
Although a request was made, at one of onr recent 
rehearsals, that all books should be returned, but 
very few have been received. I therefore earnestly 
entreat that all books now in possession of anj mem- 
ber of the Society shall be returned to roe, at the 
earliest possible moment. 

During the season, in aceordanoo with a vote of 
the Government, a new catalogue of our Library has 
been prepared, and the whole Library re-arranged by 
the assistant Librarian, Mr. Bedlington. The pres- 
ent excellent arrangement of the Library, and the 
completeness of the new catalogue show how faith- 
fully this duty has been performed. In the Librmry 
room, each shelf, case or compartment is numbered 
or lettered, and die books or mnsio contained in each 
indicated on the catalogue. The catalogue shows 
how many we possess of each edition or form of a 
work, the number of parts for each voice, and the 
number of parts for each orchestral instrument. This 
is the first time we have ever possessed a perfect cat- 
alogue of our orchestral music. The complete or- 
chestral music for each work, is now kept in its par- 
ticular portfolio, which is lettered, marked or num- 
bered to correspond with the catalogue. The im- 
provement in this system can be perhaps onljr fullj 
appreciated bv those who have neretofore tried to 
select music from the Library, and should tqr now, 
aided by the new catalogue. In order to give the 
Society an idea of the present condition of the Libra- 
ry, I have prepared the following statistics : 

Of the works owned by us there is an aggregate of 
9,673 separate vocal parts. Of these, 6,210 are sin- 
gle voice parts, and 3,463 are in vocal score for cho- 
rus. The orchestral music coo'sists of 1,174 separate 
instrumental parts. Of orchestral or piano-forte 
scores, we possess 124 volumes. In addition we 
have 270 volumes of various works not in actual oae 
at the present day, but many of them possessing rare 
interest to our older members. 

The following is a list of works of which we own 
sufficient vocal music for 500 voices and an orchestra 
of 60 instruments : The Creation, Elijah, Eli, Festi- 
val Overture, Hymn of Praise, Israel in Egypt, 
Forty-second Psalm, Judos Maccab«iis, Sfpssiab, 
and St. Paul. 

A small addition of vocal and instrumental music 
to the following works would suffice for the present 
number of the Society : Dettingen Te Denm,Jephtba, 
Joseph, Mozart's Requiem, Ode to St. Cecilia, and 
Samson. 

Of the following works, although of man^ we own 
a large number of copies, we should require large 
additions of vocal and instrumental parts to enable 
us to perform them with the present number of the 
Society : Alexander's Feast, David. Hymn of the 
Night, Joshua, Last Judgment, The Martyrs, Moses 
in Et;ypt, Mount of Olives, Mount Sinai, The Sea- 
sons, Seven Sleepers, Transient and Eternal, Stabat 
Mater, and Solomon. 

When, owing to the large additions of members, 
it became necessary to leave the small hall where we 
rehearsed during tne first part of the season and use 
Bumsteail Hall, it was very desirable that our Libra- 
ry should be moved to the same building. The owner 
of the Library room, however, was unwilling to 
release us from the rent of it, and our removal could 
not be accomplished. 

From the foregoing, it appears, that very valaable 
additions have been made to onr Library during the 
past season, and that great improvements have been 
made in its arrangement and means of care and pres- 
ervation. Now, more than ever, I feel it is entitled 
to be considered the most valuable library of sacred 
music in the country. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Geo. H. Chickkriko, 

Uhrarifui. 

EXTRACT FROM THE TREASURER'S REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Treasurer's balance from last year $ 342 70 

Amount received firom Mr. Bateman 

for our performance of the "Creation" 

Oct. 15lh, 1865 200 00 

Gross receipts for performance of "Jn- 

das MaccabsBus,^' Nov. 19th, 1865 . . 779 00 

Gross receipts of performance of "Ju- 
das Maccabieus," "Messiah" and 

"Elijah," on the evening of Dec. 23, 

24 and 31 , respectively, in connection 

with Mr. Bateman as agent of Mile. 

Parepa 9 410 00 



BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1866. 
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1 395 00 


926 00 
325 00 


73 00 
34 86 
50 00 
8(^06 


$13 615 62 



Grou receipts for perfonnanoe of "St. 

Paul" at Easter, April Ist, 1866 

Gross receipts for Benefit Concert, May 

13th, 1866, "Hymn of Praise," Ac. 
Admission fees of 65 members at $5 ea. 
Received from Treasurer Festival Fund, 

interest on $2,000, 7 3-10 Bonds due 

Juno 15, anticipated . . . .- 

and iMilance of Fund in his bands of 
Received of J. B. Smith in settlement 
Subscriptions in the Board of Trustees 



KXPBNDITirRKS. 

For Advertising, Printing, and inciden- 
tals $1808 12 

For Soloists, exclusive of Mite. Parepa 1 610 55 

Paid U. L. Bateman for his share of 
receipts on the performance of the 
three Oratorios named 4 705 00 

For Orchestra the entire season 1 819 00 

For rent of Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, including erection of stage for 
each performance.and other expenses 1 592 00 

For purchase of Neir Music, Binding, 
&c 764 45 

For Salaries of Conductor and Organ- 
ist 600 00 

For Doorkeepers, Ticket Sellers, Ush- 
ers, &c 242 75 

For rent of Library room 100 00 

Paid Mr. Williams to relinquish the 
Music Hall for Oratorio "Elijah," 
Dec. 81 100 00 

Paid S. M. Bedlington for attendance 
and for preparing new Catalogue of 
Library.... 200 00 

Paid for Carriages for soloists 28 75 

Paid for Insurance on Library 85 00 

$13 615 62 

It will be seen b^. the foregoing that the entire 
operations of the Society for the season now closed 
have added nothing to the treasnry,bnt on the contra- 
ry a small balance in favor of tne Treasurer was 
found to exist ; which however has been provided for 
by a subscription in the Board, leaving the Treasurer 
without funds. 

It must however be borne in mind that the Library 
has been very materially strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a large number of chorus and orchestral parts 
of oratorios ; a more detailed statement of which will 
bo found in the report of the Librarian ; amounting 
to more than six hundred dollars ; therefore, deduct- 
ing the amount paid for additions to our Library, the 
operations of the society have really resulted in a 
small pecuniary gain. 

LoRiNO B. Babkbs, 

TreoMttrer, pro tern. 
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Hahtford, Conn., Junb l.^Costa's "Eli" was 
performed here on the 9th nit., by the Beethoven 
Society. This musical body is now in its eighth year. 
Its progress in oiHciency and influence must be re- 
garded as a sign of intrinsic power, making due 
allowance for the great advance of taste and the 
growing desire to welcome all new enterprises in this 
and other arts. I have before born testimony to the 
merits of this Society, and the great capabilities 
among its members for the correct rendering of vocal 
part music, particularly the great oratorios. 

To their experienced -leader, Mr. J. G. Barnbtt, 
we all owe a debt of gratitude. The success of this 
society is due to his indomiuble perseverance. To 
skill and judgment, he joins self-possession and firm- 
ness, and commands respectful attention from those 
with whom he is associated. His efforts in diffusing 
a knowledge of the divine art in the community in 
which he lives, (one of the most lovely spots in New 
England) cannot be too highly appreciated. 

The dramatic power and choral grandeur of "Eli" 
were faithfully interpreted by the Beethoven Society. 
The work, so ftxU of excellencies and peculiarities, 
seemed admirably suited to the tastes, not alone of 
the singers and artisti who took part in the perform- 
ance, but to the musical community and people, for 
whose special benefit it was evidently written. No 
work has eyer been performed in Hartford, that has 




given so mnch unqualified satisfaction and delight.* 
The choruses, with hardly an exception, were sung 
in the most faultless manner, and, considering the ex- 
tremely difficult and complicated harmonic progres- 
sions in which Costa indulges, this is high praise. 
The character of Eli found a fitting representative in 
Dr. Guilmette, who evidently thought it worthy of his 
powers. It is a very difficult character to interpret, 
and in one sense rather ungrateful, if the artist relies 
for his inspiration upon applause, and that kind of 
noisy demonstration that generally follows startling 
or brilliant efforts. The character of Eli appeals to 
the deeper sensibilities, and therefore requires not 
only vocal, but intellectual attainments rarely found 
in one person. The Society therefore was fortunate 
in obtaining his services. Nothing could exceed the* 
beauty of his delivery of the cathedral-like sentences 
in the first part, the parental tenderness with which 
he rebukes his sons, his scenes with Samuel, and the 
fervor of his prayers. His last scene was the most 
effective of all ; it was soulful and thrilling, and wor- 
thy of a true artist. The Society, in recognizing his 
services upon this and former occasions, presented 
him, through the President, Chas. Canfield, Esq., a 
gold medal and badge pin elegantly engraved. Mr. 
Canfield alluded to sacrifices Dr. Guilmette had made 
to be with the Society, seeking their interests, rather 
than his own, and appreciated the Doctor's talents, 
the high results of study, by which he has been able 
to fiiithfhlly portray the different characters in the 
Oratorios they haye performed, so as to enable the 
Society to give to the Hartfond public, in a fitting and 
effective manner, the sublime works of some of the 
great masters. Dr. Guilmette, in acknowledging the 
gift., paid a yery handsome compliment to the Beet- 
hoven Society of Hartford, which had now (he stated) 
a reputation as famous as that of its Banks and In- 
surance Companies. He also passed a high euloginm 
on . the "hard-working, unassuming, accomplished 

conductor, Mr. Bamott." 
Mr. Castle was the Elkanah and the warrior Saph. 

His singing, throughout, was in masterly style, and 
his war song enthusiastically encored. Miss Smith 
and Miss Campbell were the Sopranos ; the former 
gave great expression to the part of Hannah, the lat- 
ter sang the air, "I will extol thee," with brilliancy 
and eflRsct. Miss Frankan was Samuel ; her singing 
met with a deserved success. Mr. Patton gaye effect 
to the part "Man of God." Many of the solos were 
at least worth a pilgrimage to hear. A beautiful 
toned two-banked Organ from the manufactory of 
M. Baumgarten & Co., New Haven, was pnt up for 
the occasion. This enabled Mr. W. J. Babcock, the 
Organist of the Society, to display his powers to good 
advantage. The Orchestra was magnificent. We 
have frequently heard them in Boston, but their play- 
ing never seemed so spirited and effective as when 
their efforts are associated with the Beethoven Socie- 
ty. The solo instrumental portions were beantifnlly 
given. How could it be otherwise with such artists 
as Zohler, Ribas, Elti, Hamftnn, IIeinecke,Ryan, the 
Regesteins, Meisel, the Eichlers, the experienced 
Suck, Fries, Stein, and other conscientious musicians? 
Mr. Bamett led his orchestra and singers with true 
dictatorship ; although a very difficult oratorio to 
conduct, it was done with perfect ease and confidence. 
He certainly must have been inspired by the genius 
of the composer, to have such power and control over 
the minds of the performers. 8. 

Phtladblphia, Mat 25. — Our concert season 
closed with a Mating given on Thursday, May 17, 
at the Foyer of the Academy of Music, by Mr. Cabl 
Gabrtnbb. The audience was one of the most thor- 
oughly appreciative we have ever seen, and the many 
musicians present were enthusiastic about the pro- 

• What! After hearing tb0"MMiiah,** "XlUah,** "HTmn 
of PriiiM," and oth«r gnat works wbieh hava bean patfe n nad 
hj this Soelaty T Than wa niiat mj that our oorreiipondent 
and the go6d people of Hartford greatly ovarrata tha worth of 
Oosta's ''BU-^-^Sd. 



gramme and the perfection with which it was render- 
ed. Mr. Gkiertncr was assisted byMme. Abel, the 
pianist from New York, the Philadelphia Classical 
Qnintctte Club and others. 

This was Mme. Abel's first visit to our city, and 
she met with the warm reception which as a highly 
cultivated artist she merited. Mr. Gaertner, in whose 
hands the violin has alwayv more richness and pow- 
er, broader and more singing tones than we have 
heard elsewhere, was grander than ever upon this oc- 
casion. During his solo, an Andante and Scherzo 
by David, he electrified his audience ; and in Beet- 
hoven's Krentzer Sonata, with which he and Mme. 
Abel opened the concert, he seemed indeed to breathe 
in the spirit of the master, so noble, so utterly with- 
out flaw of conception or execution was his perform- 
ance. Mme. Abel, too, gave ample satisfaction in 
the piano part of this great work, being throughout 
artistic and correct. This lady played also the Cho- 
pin Polonaise in E flat op. 22, with mnch spirit, tru- 
ly reproducing every yarying shade of expression. 
Then, too, Mme. Abel and our own talented pianist, 
Mr. Chas. Jarvis, played upon two fine-toned 
Steck 'Grands' the mournfully beautiful Schumann 
Andante, op. 46. Two of Mr. Gaertner's songs, 
"Slumber, O Slumber," and "Good Night," both 
works of real worth and beauty, were sung by re- 
quest by an amateur tenor, who gave besides from 
tht Huguenots, "Ihr Wangenpaar," with Viola obli- 
goto, the latter taken by Mr. Gaertner. The concert 
ended with the Mendelssohn Quintet in B flat, op. 
87, played by the Quintette Club. 

This Quintette Club is an organization of which 
with just cause we are proud. The gentlemen be- 
longing to it, Messrs. Carl Gaertner, Chas. Jarvis, 
Theo. Eammerer, C. Plagemann and C. Schmitz, are 
all artisti of high standing, and, with Mr. Gaertner as 
leader, they have attained great perfection. Mr. 
Gaertner, whom the Boston musical public will re- 
member, is one who has worked zealously for the 
cause of classical music, and has accomplished mnch. 
An article in the Evening Bulletin, passing in review 
some of the musical labors of this gentleman, refers 
thus to his disinterested devotion to his Art * 

In 1858 became to Philadelphia, and since that 
time has been a faithful, earnest laborer in the field 
of Art, in our city. Working as he has done for a 
principle, regardless of personal interest, it has ever 
been his fortune to have others reap plentiful har- 
vests, where he has sown in weariness and toil. Yet 
this bos always seemed a matter of indifference to 
him, for he has been working not for himself, but for 
the Art he reveres, and seeing its interest truly ad- 
vancing, he has cared for nothing more. He has in- 
spired others with a portion of his own enthusiasm ; 
he has made musicians. In fact I could point ont 
the names of many who are now widely known, who 
owe all their higher cultivation to him. He has 
taught them to know the dignity of their profession, 
and to elevate theirown positions accordingly. Those 
who have had the privilege of studying under his di- 
rection, take pleasure in speakine of the earnestness 
with which he strives to awaken in his pupils an ap- 
preciation of the greatness of Art. 

I must give you in brief, some of the things this 
gentleman has done toward the cultivation of a true 
taste for music in Philadelphia. He gave in the win- 
ter of 1859, at the Foyer of the Academy of Music, 
our first public series of classical Soin^es. It 
was not nntil the season of 1859 — 60, that Messrs. 
Wolfsohn and Hohnstock commenced their first se- 
ries. In 1860 Mr. Gaertner gaye a second series of 
six Soirees at Chickering's Rooms, and in 1861 gave 
a weekly series of classical Matin<Ses, the first ever 
held here, assisted by the Quintette Club. Since 
1S62 he has led all the concerted music and played 
many violin solos 1n the Soir^s of Messrs. Cross 
and Jarvis, and this past season In the Mating of 
Mr. Jarvis, by which the former were replaced ; and 
has given yearly one or two concerts of his own, 
sometimes orchestral at the 'Academy of Music, 
sometimes chamber concerts at the Foyer or the Musi- 
cal Fund Hall. 
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In the irinter of 1864-1863 he led the Quintette 
Club, then consisting of Messrs. Gaertner, Jarvis, 
CrosSfPIagcmann and Schmitz, in twenty-five weekly 
matindes of classical music. In looking oyer the 
programmes we find 4 trios, 4 quartets, and 2 Quin- 
tets by Beethoven ; 1 trio, 5 quartets and 7 quintets, 
by Mozart ; 2 trios, I quartet, and 2 quintets by 
Mendelssohn ; 5 quartets by Haydn ; 1 by Weber 
and 1 by Gade ; 1 quintet by Spohr ; 1 by Schubert, 
3 by Onslow. 1 by Veit, besides several Duos for vio- 
lin and piano, emonprst others the Schumann Sona- 
ta, op. 121, and the Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata. lie 
pave, besides, many violin solos, of which I would 
mention the "Song Scene" by Spohr, and the Con- 
certos, in A minor nnd in E minor by Rode, as never 
having been played here by any one else. Our pian- 
ist, Mr. Jarvis.playcd solos by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Weber, Mendelssohn, Hummel, Bennett, 
Hcnselt and Liszt; and we had violoncello solos 
from Mr. Chas. Scn.MiTZ. These matin<^es were at- 
tended by a respectably large audience, of which at 
least one half came regularly, thus deriving not only 
enjoyment but real profit. 

Mr. Gacrtner has also done much for German sing- 
ing societies. The Sangerbund, of which be has 
had charge since 1858, has, under his direction, ac- 
quired great eminence, and is now by far our first 
society, "and the members of this Association arc 
proud of their director, gratefully ascribing to him, as 
the very soul of the Society, all their success." He 
has also from time to time had charge of other Socie- 
ties, which, during the period of his conductorship, 
made great improvement. It was he who first intro- 
duced Parlor Concerts on the plan of the European 
Court Concerts, and he has so interested others in 
this field, that "in pome instances they have forgotten 
that he was the originator, and come to look upon 
the work as their own." As a teacher, both of vocal 
and instrumental music, Mr. Gaertner has done great 
service. Umpibb. 
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The Fast Mnslcal Tear in Boston. 

Another musical year has fled, and we may 
now look back over it, count up its treasures, and 
see how much good music it has brought within 
our reach. The Handel and Haydn Society's 
great Festival of May, 1865, brought that year's 
music to a close. This time we have had nothinsr 
corresponding to it in magnitude ; yet the past 
winter and spring have been in the best sense 
more truly musical than any for a long time be- 
fore. It may safely be said that the number of 
superficial mi.scellaneous concerts has borne a 
smaller proportion than hitherto to that of really 
artistic, classical occasions, and that the tone, the 
spirit, the programmes of nearly all the concerts 
have been better. This has been owins in no 
small measure to the influence of the new institu- 
tion of "Symphony Concerts" under the auspices 
of the Harvard Musical Association, in which for 
the first time pure programmes, the best audi- 
ence and disinterested management were guaran- 
tied, and the fact experimentally proved that 
very large audiences can be in.tensely interested 
and delighted by concerts made up of nothing 
but the highest kind of music, without any ad- 
mixture of the more ad captandum ; and also to 
the new life which has been infused into our old 
Oratorio Society, and the attractive power which, 
since the Festival, it has continued to exercise in 



drawing ladies and gentlemen of culture and of 
real earnest love of art into the choral ranks. — 
We begin our sunimary with 

I. Orchestral Music. 
Last year we had only the Afternoon Concerts 
of the Orchestral Union. This year we had 
the six "Symphony Concerts, (orchestra of 55 
instruments, conducted by Zerrahn) the twelve 
concerts of the Orchestral Union, (orchestra of 
80, same conductor), besides more or less of or- 
chestral performance in the Parepa and other 
miscellaneous concerts. The list of important 
compositions which those have afforded an op- 
portunity to hear is rich enough to record, as 
follows : 

a) SYMPnoNiES. ^Symphony Concerts) : 
Beethoven, No. 4 and Na 8. Mozart, in G 
minor. — Haydn, in B flat. — Schubert, C major. 
Schumann, C major. — Gade, No. 1, in C minor. 

(Orchestral Union) : Beethoven, No. 1, 4, 6 
(twice), 7 and 8, — Mozart, E flat, G minor. — 
Haydn, B flat. — Gade, C minor, B flat — Men- 
delssohn, A minor ("Scotch"). 

(Musicians' Protective Union) : Beethoven, 
No. 7. 

b) Concertos. (Symphony Concerts). Piano 
forte : Beethoven, No. 8, in C minor (B. J. 
Lang), No. 4, in G, (Hugo Leonhard), No. 5, in 
E flat (Otto Dresel> Violin : Mendelssohn, £ 
minor (Carl Rosa). 

(Orchestral Union). Violin: Beethoven, in 
D, Andante and Finale (Henry Suck). — Vieux- 
temps, No. 2, in C sharp minor (Wm. SchuUze). 
Clarinet : Julius Bietz, op." 29 (Thos. Ryan). 

(Musician's Protective Union^ : Piano : Cho- 
pin, in F minor (C. Petersilea). 

(Mmc. Parepa's Concerts). Piano : Beethoven, 
C minor, first movement (twice). — Chopin, An- 
dante and Finale, F minor — both by Dannreuth- 
er. — Mendelssohn, G minor (Lang^. — Violin: 
Spohr's Scena Contante (twice), Mendelssohn, in 
E minor, the Adagio and Rondo, (Carl Rosa). 

c) Overtures. (Symphony Concerts) : Beet- 
hoven, Leonora^ No. 3, Coriolan^ — Mendelssohn : 
Melusina^ "Midsummer Night's Dream," Hebri- 
des. — Weber: Euryanthe. — Cherubini : Anacre- 
on, Wassertrager. — Schubert : Fierabras, — Schu- 
mann: Genoveva. 

(Orchestral Union). Weber: Oberon, Eury- 
antlie. — Mendelssohn : " Midsummer Night," 
Heimkekr aus der Fremde. — J. Rietz : Concert 
Overture in A. — Bargiel : Medea, — Rossini : Gaz- 
za ladra, Semtramidej "Tell." — Cherubini : "An- 
acreon." — Auber : Zanetta, Sirene, Lac des Fdes, 
Berlioz : Franc Juges. — Norbert Burgmuller : 
"Dionysius" (twice). — Wagner: TannhUuser. 

f Protective Union). Lindpainter : in F. 

(Parepa Concerts). Beethoven : "Men of 
Prometheus." — Weber : Freyschfitz, — Rossini : 
La Gazza Ladra. — Nicolai : "Merry Wives." — 
Flotow : "Martha." — Auber : Fra Diavolo, Che- 
val de Bronze. — Mendelssohn .* Das Heimkehr. — 
Reissiger : Yelva. — V. Lachner : Fest Overture. 
Kreutzer : " Night in Grenada." — Wallace : 
"Lurline." 

(Brothers Formes). Spontini : " Fernando 
Cortez."— Flotow : "Die Matrosen." 

d) Miscellaneous. Piano with Orvhestra : 

Weber's Polonaise in E, transcribed by Liszt 

(B. J. Lang) ; ' Mendelssohn : Serenade and 

Allegro Gioioso, op. 43 (twice — J. C. D. Parker* 
and Miss Alice Dutton) ; B*minor CappricciQSO 
('Dannreuther). 



Bach's Toccata in F, arranged for Orchestra 
by Esser (Symphony Concerts). 

With voices : " Midsummer Night's Dream" 
munc entire ; two choruses from Mendelssohn's 
"Antigone" , Chorus of Dervishes and Turkish 
March from Beethoven's "Ruins of Athens," 
(Symphony Concerts). 

Of the above named works (and the list is far 
from complete under the head of Miscellaneous) 
the following were produced here for the first 
time : Schumann's Symphony in C ; the Clarinet 
Concerto by Rietz ; the F-minor Concerto of 
Chopin (for the first time entire) ; the overtures 
to Anacreon^ Fierabras^ Genoveva^ Medea, Les 
Francs Juges, Dionysius, Lurline and Cortez ; the 
Polonaise by Weber ; the Serenade jkc., by Men- 
delssohn ; Eiser's arrangement of the Bach Toc- 
cata. 

II. Oratorios, Cantatas, &c. 

The great choral works with orchestra per- 
formed during the year have been: Handel's 
"Judas Maccabeus (twice) and "Messiah f 
Haydn's "Creation" and "Seasons"; Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah." "St Paul," "Hymn of Praise," 
Forty-second Psalm ("As the hart pants"^ ; Nic- 
olai's Religious Festival Overture with Chorus 
Q'Ein*/este 5ur^").— "St. Paul, "The Seasons," 
and the 42nd Psalm were new, at least to the 
present generation of music-lovers, in Boston. 
For the "Seasons" we were indebted to the en- 
terprise of Mr. B. J. Lang ; for all the rest to the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the ofificial reports- 
of whose annual meeting, printed in an earlier 
part of this paper, will tell the rest of the story. 
They have now the nucleus of a Festival Fund, 
and we trust that next year they may be ready 
for another noble Festival. The above list of sa- 
cred works, however rich^ is still poor in that it 
shows not a single composition by Sebastian Bach. 
Is it not time to begin the study of the Passion 
music, or the Magnificat , or at least one of the 
Cantatas ? (AVe have not counted the perform- 
ance as an oratorio of the Fidelia of the "immor- 
tal Beethoven" by Grover's German Opera 
troupe !) 

III. Opera. 

iioston has enjoyed only one short visitation of 
Italian opera during the past year, and then we 
had Maretzek's Italian supplemented by Gro- 
ver's German company. The former had for 
principal soprani Mme. Cnmzzi-Zucchi, Miss Kel- 
logg, Mile. Bosisio; Contralto, Miss Adelaide 
Pliillipps, who, however, we believe, scarcely ap- 
peared at all ; tenors, Mazzoleni, Irfre and Reich- 
ardt ; baritone, Bellini ; basses, Antonucci and 
Miiller. The latter had for soprani Mmes. Jo- 
hannsen and Rotter, Miles. Nadai and Dziuba ; 
tenors, Habelmann and Himmer; basses, Her- 
manns, Steinecke and Lehmann, — all old ac- 
quaintances except Mile. Naddi, who appeared 
but once, and very acceptably, as the Princess in 
Robert, It was a short season of a fortnight in 
the latter half of January, with an extra week of 
the Germans alone ; but that fortnight was an in- 
tensely feverish period of factitious demi-fashion- 
able excitement, opera all the time, both night 
and day, uncomfortably crowded houses, hack- 
nicd programmes, the only novelties (on the Ital- 
ian side) being two French operas, the Africaine 
of Meyerbeer, which was played thrice, and the 
comic Crispino e la Comare of the brothers Ricci, 
once. Then there was / Puritani, with Kellogg ; 
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Lucrezia Borgia, lone, Trovaiore, &c., with Zuc- 
chi, and whether Emani, Normay &c.| &c.| why 
should we remember ? 

The Germans played two admirable things 
which they always do admirably, namely, Fidelio 
and La Dame Blanche ; also Der FreyschUiz, in 
which the charm of Frederjpi's Agatha was want- 
ing ; for the rest, Martha, Faust and RoJ>ert le 
Diable, in which, especially the last, Mme. Rotter 
won plenteous laurels. 

OfChaml»er concerts, Organ concerts, &c., 
next time. 



Concerts. 

The Boston Musicians' Union gave their sec- 
ond annual Grand "Sacred" Concert, in aid of their 
Charitable Fund, in the Music Hall, on Sunday even- 
ing May 27. This is a kind of mutual protection 
league of nearly all the musicians of the city who 
blow or draw bow in Sympliony Concerts, theatres, 
"Minstrel" houses, military bands, &c. We icnow 
not all their secrets ; but two of their plans are open : 
one, mutual relief in distress, which is a good one ; 
the other, the dictation of uniform prices for the ser- 
Tices alike of good and bad musicians (of Musiker 
and Musikdnten), of common rules about rehearsals, 
&c.f more questionable. Their first "monster" con- 
cert, last year, in the Boston Theatre, was financially 
successful. Not so this time. Partly owing to in* 
ternal differences and the retirement of Mr. Zerrahn 
from the conductorship (on the ground that a com- 
mon understanding, if not a rule, was violated by the 
introduction into the programme of an adcaptandam 
composition of one of their- own members, Mr. Kop- 
pitz, his colleague in the conductorship), the sale of 
tickets was exceedingly small, and it was only by the 
giving away of hundreds that a fair show of audi- 
ence was brought to;rether. This was the more to 
be regretted on account of Mr. Carltle Pbtersil- 
BA, the young pianist, who was to make his first 
appearance here in his own home since his return 
from Germany. In his principal piece,theF-roinor Con- 
certo of Chopin, which he played entire, he was badly 
accompanied, the orchestral parts being lifeless, often 
coarse; yet this injured the impression of the work 
as a whole, rather than that of the technical mastery, 
artistic feeling and expression of the pianist as such. 
With less of easy strength and certainty, perhaps, 
than his friend Perabo, he seemed to play with more 
enthusiasm ; and certainly he must rank very high in 
all points of execution, delicacy, force, light and 
shade, and good conception. He was recalled with 
greHt enthusiasm, and gave, without accompaniment, 
the extremely difficult Andante of Henselt's Concer- 
to, which he had played the week before in New York. 
It was a gigantic achievement, scarcely qualified by 
a slight flagging of tempo in that long, relentless suc- 
cession of double handful chords. Two of the most 
difficult and most interesting of the transcriptions by 
Liszt, from Lucia and "The £rl-king" of Schubert, 
were wonderfully well played. We cannot help 
counting the want of a Chickcring instrument among 
the odds against which ^he young artist so trium- 
phantly contended. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Zerrahn left Mr. Koppitz, 
of the Boston Theatre, sole conductor of the concert. 
The 7th Symphony of Beethoven is enjoyable even 
in spite of bad performance, and this time it 
appeared under a somewhat new aspect. There 
was solidity and breadth and sometimes a rich 
euphony; but as a whole the rendering was coarse 
and dead, the orchestra having gained in quantity at 
the expense of quality, in body rather than in life. 
Some of ihe tempi, too, were bad ; for instance, the 
stately introduction to the first movement was taken 
so slow, that when it came to the answering calls of 
flute, &c., before the setting in of the Allegro in 6-8 
time, it seemed as if ihe suspense would never end. 



The same heaviness and coarseness marred the bass 
Aria from St. Paul : "O God, have mercy," which 
Mr. RuDOLPDSEN knows how to sing so well. 

The rest of the concert consisted of Guglielmi's 
florid Gratiua agimus, sung by Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
with flute obligate by F. Zobhler; and of two 
noisy pieces, for beginning and finale, in which all the 
brass and "Janissary music" was brought into ac- 
tion, swelling the orchestra to the neighborhood of 
100 instruments, namely : Lindpaintner's Overture in 
F, and a dashing "Fackoltanz" by Koppitz. 



Mr. Henrt Carter, organist at the Church of 
the Advent, and certainly one of the most zealous, 
and generously enterprising and persevering of our 
musicians, had a benefit concert in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening May 26, of which the staple con- 
sisted of the singing of the boys of the Advent choir, 
a dozen in number, whom he has been training with 
great care and, it appeared, successfully. We heard 
only the latter portion, but were quite charmed with 
the beauty of the voices of Master Buttrick in the 
leading solo of Kossini's three-part **La Cariih" in 
Verdi's "Nm fu sogno ;" of Master Laster with him 
in Mendelssohn's "I waited for the Lord," and alone 
in a song by Balfe ; and of Master Sayer in Reich- 
ardt's "Thou art so near," &c. All showed, for 
their age, a rare degree of execution and expression. 
Bating some hardness and overloudness, the singing 
of all the boys together was very enjoyable. 

Other pieces in the programme, which we had to 
lose, were Handel's "Come, ever smiling Liberty," 
by Masters Breare and Laster ; "Haydn's "In na- 
tive worth," by Mr. Baniell ; "Rejoice greatly," by 
Master Clark ; "Angels ever bright and fair," by 
Master Breare ; the Angel Trio from Elijah ; some 
extracts from Spohr's "Last Judgment," &c. Mr. 
Beeching, with a powerful bass voice, sang from the 
"Creation." Haydn's "Toy Symphony," in which 
the boys were aided by the brothers Suck and Stein's 
double bass, was quaintly droll, homely and old-fash- 
ioned in ideas, but after the strict cut of a Symphony. 
Other instrumental pieces were an Organ piece by 
Mr. Carter (Variations on the Russian Hymn), and 
part of a Beethoven Trio in E fiat, played by violin, 
'cello and Organ instead of piano. — The audience in 
general appeared to be much delighted with the con- 
cert. 



Harvard College. — A very interesting series 
of subscription concerts will begin this afternoon in 
Appleton Chapel, consisting of Organ and Vocal 
Music, under the direction of Mr. J. K. Paine, the 
accomplished College organist and teacher. The ob- 
ject of the concerts is to defray the cost of the recent 
important repairs and improvements made upon the 
Chapel organ. Mr. Paine will play the great Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor and the Toccata in F by 
Bach, Bitter's Sonata in £ minor, and part of Men- 
delssohn's Sonau in B flat. An amateur choir of 
mixed voices will sing Htmptmann's Salve Regina, 
and selections from Mozart's Requiem, Mendelssohn's 
Lauda Sion. Choruses from Bach's Passion music 
are in preparation for future concerts. 

Handel and Hatdn SociRtt.— At the annual 
meeUng, held in Bumstead Hall, May 28, the doings 
of the Society for the past year, its present condition 
and prospects were shown in the Reports, which we 
print in today's paper ; and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year : 

President— J. Baxter Upham ; Vice President— 
O. J. Faxon ; Secretary — Loring B. Barnes ; Treas- 
urer—George W. Palmer: Librarian— Geo. H. 
Chickering ; Trustees— J. S. Sawyer, George Hews, 
Charles H. Johnson, F. N. Scott, O. F. Clark, 8. 
L. Thorndike, Levi W. Johnson and John A. 
No well. 



New York. Our Mr.EioriRRRo's sparkling little 
comic operetta, "Dr. Alcantara," is having a great 
run in Gotham, under his own conductorship, at the 
new little opera house in West 14th Street. With 
such singers as Mmes. Richings, Mozart, 2^Ida Har- 
rison, Messrs. Castle, Seguin, Peakes, &c., and with 
better orchestral and choral means, it of course has a 
much fairer chance than at the Boston Museum. It 
has also been given in Brooklyn, and in Hartford, 
too, and meets with universal praise and eager crowds. 
We are afraid they will charm Eichberg away from 
us ! 

The other musical event of the past week in New 
York has been the long promised "Orpheon Festi- 
val" of Mr. Jerome Hopkins, at the Cooper Insti- 
tute. We copy from the Weeldy Review^ June 2, 
fully rocognizinfT, with it, the untiring labor of love 
which Mr. Hopkins, in spite of all his eccentricities, 
is performing in the cause of popular musical edu- 
cation: 

It took place at Cooper Institute and contrary to our 
expectation was badly attended. Mr. Hopkins — jrood 
worker as he is in a (rood cause — does not enjoy the 
confidence of the public, and this we ascribe to the 
fttct that he makes enemies with an avidity which is 
lamentable, and with a recklessness which is unpar- 
donable. We have descanted on this topic else- 
where. Let us hasten to say that nt the Jubilee Mr. 
Hopkins's compositions were noi predominant. He 
had indeed but three pieces on the programme — we 
thoufrht he would have had four or five ; an overture 
called "Manhood" : a Mareh, and a little "£a.Hter 
• Anthem" (69 Hymn). The first is a meritorious 
production, effectively instrumented, and containing]; 
ideas which are clear and perspicuous. Like all 
young writers Mr. Hopkins gives too much import- 
ance to subjects which should be entirely snhsidiarv, 
but it1s somethini; to say that the subjects are clearly 
defined. The anthem we can not praise. It lacks all 
the qualities of a sacred composition. It is neither 
emotional nor melodions. The march we did not 
hear. The "Orphcons" instead of beinc; ei^ht hun- 
dred strong were perhaps two hundred and fifty in 
number. They have been taught to sing at sight, 
and this is the first grand step towards everything in 
music. We would like to add something more, but 
the opportunity was not permitted to us to do so. 
Boys can be taught to read with grent facility. Any 
teacher of the young knows this. But it is hard to 
nfake them keep time, and still harder to prevent their 
bawling. These dual difficulties Mr. Hopkins has 
not overcome. Recognizing as we do most cheerful- 
ly his energy and perseverance we must still object 
to the very loose way in which he has impressed upon 
his pupils a sense of time and tone. The nasality of 
some of the boys yesterday proceeded simply from 
lack of proper instruction. The Hallelujah Chorus 
unhappily illustrated everything that was defective in 
Mr. Hopkins's mode of tuition. That grand and 
overwhelming composition has never to our knowl- 
edge been rendered so tamely. # • • * 

The bill of fare was printed in pamphlet form, and 
like that furnished at Taylor's Saloon it gave on one 
side the dishes and on the other a series of valuable 
advertisements by which giddy people might be 
guided in the purchase of marble mantles, popular 
music, elevated oven ranges, plated ware, and other 
useful articles. 

1. A Wedding March composed by Mr, Jer. Hop- 
kins. 2. Hymn 145 by Beethoven. S. "He was 
despised" by Handel (omitted). 4. Choral by Marot 
and Besa. 5. Soprano Solo, "Semiramide" by Ros- 
sini, sung bv Mile. Boschctti. 6. Song with chorus 
and echo "Falline Leaves" by T. F. Molt. 7. Over- 
ture, "Manhood" by Jerome Hopkins. 8. National 
Hymn by Junior. 9. The "Vermont Farmer" by 
Carolu. 11. Piano Solo "Hungarian Rhapsody" by 
Mr. S. B. Mills. 12. Trio for three boys by Mar- 
pnrg. 13. Chorus from the "Messiah"* by Handel. 
14. Duo from "La Favorita," sung by Signora Bos- 
chetti and Signer Orlandini. 15. Polonaise from 
Struensee by Meyerbeer. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
conducted the orchestra in the purely instrumental 
pieces, and Mr. Jerome Hopkins tried to do so iu the 
others. 



New Mnsio Hall in New York. — The new 
Steinway Hall is built in connection with and direct- 
ly in the rear of their marble warerooms, Nos. 71 
and 73 East 14th Street, between Union Square and 
Irving Piace, which were finished two years ago, and 
have been occupied by the Messrs. Steinway since. 
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Thi« edifice bM a finmi on 14th Slieet of 50 fiset and 
a depth of 84 feet 

The Concert Hall, now being elected, if bailt in 
the moflt tohttantial manner; it exteoda from the 
rear wall of pretent bvilding throngb to 15th Street, 
a diftance of 123 feet The Hall will be 75 feet wide 
and 43 ieet high. The baienient walla are granite, 
3 feet thick, the firtt etory walls t feet 8 incfaee, and 
the walls of the Concert Hall 28 inches thick from 
floor to ceiling, with heavy supporting columns all 
laid in cement. There are two centre walls, running 
the entire length of the building, from the foundation 
direetlj under and supporting the beams of the Con- 
cert Hall floor, each wall 20 inches thick. The 
stage will be placed at the end fronting 15th Street, 
and the main entrance will be from 14th Street ; but 
there are also two doors of exit on each, 7 feet wide 
on either side o{ the stage, leading directly into 15th 
Street, thus allowing the Hall to be emptied in an 
incredibly short space of time. Fronting 1 5th Street 
and along side the Hall on its westerly side, an ad- 
ditional building ts being erected, containing the ar- 
tist's dreseinflr rooms, even with the stage. The 
upper story will contain the windchests, and some of 
the heavy work of the or^an. There will be two 
galleries Ifone above the other) at the end of the Hall 
towards 14th Street, which will extend on either side 
of the Hall about one third of its length only. 

The Hall will be finely decorated, and lighted and 
ventilated in the best possible manner that modem 
science affords, regaroless of expense. It will be 
heated with steam, the steam generator being locat- 
ed outside of and some distance from the building. 
The front on 15th Street is being bnilt of the finest 
Philadelphia front brick, with brown stone trimmini^s 
and finely ornamental pillars and caps. Connect- 
ing with the main Hall is a large room in the second 
story of the front bnilding, 25 feet wide and 84 feet 
deep, affording room for 400 persons, so that there * 
will be ample and corofortAle sitting room for 2,500 
persons. Tlte fine organ, from St. Thorn ss' Church, 
of 32 Stops, has been purchased, and will be fitted up 
to serve temporarily until the Qrand Organ is finish- 
ed. On the whole it will be the finest and most ele- 
gant concert hall in the couotrv, worthy of the Me- 
tropolis of New York. — Saturday Pre$t. 

Kbw York. — The Asademy of Music, in Four- 
teenth Street, was totally destroyed by fire, on Mon- 
day night, May 21st. Grau's Italian Opera Com- 
pany had performed that evening Halovy's grand 
opera "La Jnive/' and the house nad scarcely been 
cleared of its occupants, before the ianitor and the 
gasman, going their rounds to see that all was safe, 
discovered smoke issuing from underneath the left 
hand side of the parquet, They tore up the seats 
hastily, when a volume of smoke issuei which drove 
them from the place, and on issuing from the build- 
ing to gain assistance, they perceived flames bursting 
from the upper windows on Fourteenth Street. This 
could not have been accidental. The janitor, Mr. 
Rullmann, immcdiatelv returned to save his family, 
who lived in thp building, among them his mother, 
nearly ninety years of age. He rescued them all, 
but with great difficulty. Before any effective aid 
could bo rendereil, the 'fire had gained such headway 
among the combustible materials of the stage, that 
nothing could check its course. The Academy was 
en ttrelv gutted, aUo the Medical College, Ihne's 
piano forte manufactory, and the large restaurant on 
the corner of Third Avenue. We deeply regret to 
rtnto that several firemen lost their lives m their en- 
deavors to save the property. The loss of so promi- 
nent a public building is unquestionably a severe loss 
and a great inconvenience to a large class of the 
community, but we have reason to think that from 
this calamity, ultimate good will arise for the public. 
The Academy was built by a party of gentlemen 
headed by Mr. Fhalen, who owned the ground on 
which it stood, each taking a certain amount of stock, 
the possession of which conferred privileges, very fn- 
vorablo to the holders, but highly prejudicial to the 
interests of the manager and the public. It gave 
them exclusive possession of a large number of the 
best seats, at all performances, with the right to dis- 
po<«e of them by gift or sale, on such nights as they 
did not wish to use them personally. The conse- 
quence was that a large number of stockholders' 
seats were constantiv on sale, to the serious injury of 
the manager in a financial point of view. These 
gentlemen procured an act of incorporation from 
Albany, under the pretentious title of "The Acade- 
my of Music," which was to cover not only a place 
for operatic performances, but a school for singers, 
instrumenuUsts, theory, &c.. &c. We need not say 
that thirt was all pretence. No school was established, 
nothing was done for Art, excepting to provide a 
place \«liere operas could be given, in order to secure 
some interest for the capital expended. 



The coat of the bnilding, lands, &c, was behind 
nearly four hundred thoosaod dollars, and the rent 
was necessarily so enorraoos, considering the stock- 
holders' exclusive privileges, that almost every man- 
agement became bankrupt in the endeavor to sustain 
tlwmselves. The house was wretchedly designed in 
every particnlar. The auditorium was too large, and 
the suge too small, there was not a decently propor- 
tioned room in the whole building. 

We examined the auditorium before certain altera- 
tions were made, and found that there were several 
hundred seats from which no view of the stage could 
be obtained. The enormous gallery, called the am- 
phitheatre, calculated to seat many hundreds of peo- 
ple, two-thirds of whom could not see the top of the 
curtain, was a ridiculous waste of room, and was 
worth nothing as a means to swell the receipts of the 
house. There was no supper-room to render the 
building really available for ball purposes ; no small 
hall for concert purposes, and no suites of rooms to 
accommodate the people of the mythical Academy 
of Musie. Its acoustic powers were by no means of 
a high character, and save for the impressivoness of 
its ill-devised, architecturally wretched, hut gaudy 
and glittering interior, it was as unfitted for musical 

{>urpo8es as could possibly be conceived. It was a 
arge monstrosity, resulting from a total ignorance of 
all principles of taste on the part of the committee, 
and a want of ability on the part of the architect. It 
was opened to the public by J. K. Hnckett, with Ma- 
rio and Grisi, who could not make it pay, and was 
relieved by the stockholders, who burnt their fingers, 
and resigned the pleasures of management after a 
trial of aVeek or two. Aflierwards Ote Boll, Ma- 
retzek and Strakosch combined and failed magnifi- 
cently. Then Messrs. Fhalen and Colt essayed with 
the same result, followed by Mr. W. H. Fame, who 
saw fifty or sixty thousand dollars pass away in a 
brilliant managerial dissolving view. Afterwards it 
passed into many hands, Max Maretaek, Strakosch, 
Ullman, Thalberg, Gran ; now one, now the other, 
controlled its destinies, or rather it controlled theirs, 
and but very few have realized money by their enter- 
prise. The' last season but one of Max Maretzek's 
management, being, perhaps, the single exception of 
a really brilliant success. By its destruction many 
plans have been frustrated and heavy losses su8taine<l. 
Max Maretzek is unquestionably the severest sufferer 
of all. He lost the scores, vocal, instrumental and 
choral parts of over seventy complete operas ; the 
entire of his vast and expensive wardrobe, and all his 
scenery, properties, &c These could hardly be re- 
placed for one hundred and fifly thousand dollars, for 
they were the accumulation of the labor of years. 
On these there was an insurance for only ten 
thousand dollars. But Mr. Maretzek suffers a still 
further loss. He has made his engagements for the 
coming season, and only last week he sent out a hea- 
vy sum in gold to pay die advances for the artists he 
has engaged in Europe. Now he has no place in 
which he can use them, and will probably have to 
suffer loss of the advances already made abroad, and 
possibly a large sum for the cancelling of engage- 
ments already made here. His position is one of 
peculiar misfortune and embarrassment. 

Mr. Grau has also been a heavy sufferer. Faying 
but a transient visit to the Academy, he did not in- 
sure either the music, dresses, or the properties for the 
operas, which he produced, all of which perished in 
the fiames on Monday night. His losses are calcula- 
ted to be between thirty and fifty thousand dollars, on 
which there was no insurance. Much of his material 
was stored elsewhere, and thus escaped destruction. 
Mr. Grau cannot but feel his loss severely, and will 
probably receive some token of sympathy both from 
nis artists and the public More fortunate than Mr. 
Maretzek, he has his opera houses secured, having 
become lessee of the new French Theatre, in Four- 
teenth Street, and the Tacon Theatre in Havana. 
His losses will not interfere with his future move- 
ments, as he will be fully prepared against the arrival 
of Bistori in September. — American Art Journal, 

FiRMiNOTON, CoKir. — Two soir^s of chamber 
music took place on tfie 24th and 25th nit., at Miss 
Forter's Young Ladies' School, making twenty-eight 
which they have had in a course of years. The per- 
formers were Messrs. Mason, Thomas and Bbro- 
xiBB, from New York, and the two programmes 
choice. The first contained Beethoven's Trio in D, 
op. 72 ; the Ballad in A flat by Chopin ; a Mozart 
Sonata in A, for piano and violin ; and Mendels- 
sohn's Variations for piano and violoncello, op. 1?. 
Second Programme : Trio in F, op. 80, by Schumann; 
Sonata for piano and 'cello, op. 69, Beethoven ; Vio- 
lin Sonata by Tartini ; Trio in E flat, op. 100, Schu- 
bert. 



Sjitnxl Solitts. 

DBSCRirriTS LIST OF TBB 
PaUlahad by Ollyer DHmsb 9l C«. 



▼ooftl. with Piano ▲ooompanlmeiit. 

There's no time like the old time. Song ft Cho. 

A, B, HMtekuuon, 30 
"Wbaa you anA I ««« jmiof ." «m askj tiaM, of 
•oaiM. Tha povia mtm to tUnk so, and bora la a 
aoof for tbo old •>Iks, with pntty morfe. 
Wearing of the green. Song lor guitar. Haydn, 50 
GrMolsaftASoBabloookrJiiatDOv, all 
vofdtDtflooniiy, ao vill aa aaoog Cho int 
aos of tho Grooo ble. A good Iriab soag, and has a 
handaoato IrMunaa on Cho tttto pofo. 
There's none so lair as she. Song. G. Perm, 80 
A. yirj Bvati baltad. by ono, who afllar looklof 
aroond Cho world, imad atUl Cho fiOrost and avaot- 
ostoooathoaM. 
Through the roses. Song. C. F, Bata. 30 

Thoao two aovm watoToiy fertuoaCo la Cho aoaaoa 
of Cho yaar. Tho ooag ii ftaftaat with Cho pnaaneo 
of tho qoooB of flowaca. 
Maid of Athena. Song.^ Eoitbwm, 30 

Tho pooCry is by Byron, aod of eooTSo, elaaide, with 
■May allosloiia to Cho vaifooa woR-Ildowii Gradaa 
oamos, of worid-wldo <unaa. Oood asotody. 
Faithless Nelly. Song and Chorus. G, Barker, 80 
Thobohavlor of this uneonaeiooaMo firi riMuld 
moot with Cho aton Rprobation of Cho pnbUe, who 
an loTltod to bay oopioa of CIm aoog , and aaeartaia 
what waa tho aiattor. 

Instrumental. 

Eight piano pieces, by W. Bargid, 1.50 

Thla naaao, qnito now to aa. la joat now qnito a 
popular one la Baropo, and will aoon bo, her«, owinc 
to yoong Parabola loCorpraCaClon of Chna. Baiglal^ 
stylo la poenllar, and ohowf maikad ori^nali^. PI- 
anItCalnsoaroh of noroltioa should aand Ibr Clioaa 
pioooa, whieh ooat, ooUooUvoly, $1 JO, but Noa. 1. 6, 
6 and 8, eoat 20 eonts, oaoh; white Koa. 2, 8, 4, and?, 
ooat 86 eta., each. 

Sunbeam schottisch. E, C, Gilbert, 80 

Tory bright and ohoorfUt, and quite takiof . 

Robin Adair. Transcription. B, Hiekarde, 

Tho roaaon that aomo traaseripCiona havo bcon rath- 
er "dull Co ma** no donbt waa, that **Robin waa not 
tharo ** Bat hors oornos BoUo, moto mnsleal than 
ovor, and sreatly enrlebad by tho contrlbutlona of tho 
mind of Cho groat transcribor. A vory plcaiing and 
nfaftil pioeo. 

Weber's last walla. "loun^ A/i»sf«/." 80 

Donna del Lago. " " SO 

Tho Tonng MtnsCrola ara ftmously earrd Ibr now-a- 
days. Moat mosle toaeboro havo a aad neinory of 
tho waary pllaa of mn^ ona naod to turn over,bofora 
flndingapToporpkeoforapnpll. Now, sneh pleeaa 
abound: and Che abovo aat art naarly all axcollont toe 
boglnnors. 

Booka. 

Saikt Cecilia'8 Dat. a Cantata. Words 
translated from the Dutch. Music by 

J, B. Van Bree. Cloth,! .25 

Paper, 75 
Cboira and muslea] Soclotlas will find thla an nn- 
oommonly pretty aAdr Co inCrodnoa into Choir pxae- 
Cioo, Cho eomlng musical aaaaon. Without balng a 
masslTo or po««rftal work, it kaopi op a flow of rich 
and amootb masio throttghoaC, and is fresh aad inCer- 
aatfng to tbo and. Tha scono la laid In Fraseatl, "Iklr- 
ostvatooflraly.*) 

InpoinCofdiffleulty, itianot abovo tho reaoh of 
oommoo dogers, and may ba brought out in 8onila»> 
riea, with a IltUo oatildo halp. 



MnsiOBT IfAn.— Muaielisontby mall, tha oxponso balng 
two cents for aTcrr foar ou nees, or fraction thereof. Peraoni 
at a distance will find Cho conTeyanca a aaring of time and 
oxpeose In obtaining sapplles. Booka can also bo senC at 
doable Cheae raCea. 
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Bach "Fore and Simple/* or with Modern 
Accompanimentfl. 

IfnADic-GoNTTUPUTrAL Studira : A Polectlon of 10 Pr«ladM 
from J. 8. Bacii'h Wen.t^mp^rtff CInriehor/i. wUh An oh1l|CA> 
to Violoncello piirt rompnned to thnn by T. Mo)>ciiilbii. Op. 
VStm. (The mme with % Cuneertante port Ibr a Svcond Piano- 
fort*. Op. 137 b). 

(Conelnd«d from pagr* 260). 

The field in which B.irh moves is naturally 
more limited than that of hifl followers 8tandin<; 
on his shoulders. Quite foreijin to the art of his 
time are the two extremes, which constitute the 
chief field for the period afVer him, when Art, 
grown secular, borrowed its ideals for the most 
part from the theatre, to-wit : the extreme of 
Sentimentality (we use the word in the compre- 
hensive, not the one-sidi*d and reproachful sense), 
and that of Humor. Yot even there the Bach 
style of Art never wholly lost sijiht of it« point of 
departure, the Church, however wid<dy it had 
overstepped the lino. It closes what may be call- 
ed the period of mature youth in Art : — if we 
were obliged to characterize it in a word, we 
could think of nothing better to say (paradoxical 
as it may sound at first), than that it is a thor- 
oughly youthful Art. As yet it is untouched by 
seductive worldliness, its passions not unchained, 
its sensuality scarcely awakened ; its lively imagi- 
nation is still pure ; it adheres still to those tra- 
ditions of the church that have come down from 
the age of childhood, seeks here its ideaU feels 
no impulse to withdraw itself from the discipline 
of this old and venerable institution. The de- 
tails of human existence have scarcely yet set 
foot within its circle of vision ; they do not fetter 
it ; the unity of its consciousness is still undis- 
turbed, not even seriously threatened upon any 
side. 

Nevertheless it has fully out-grown its child's 
shoes ; in the youth lurks the roan ; his energy 
betrays itself already in the stern, downright 
character which is peculiar to chaste,manly youth; 
all the individual qualities, with which ho has to 
fight bis way through life, are his, beforehand, in 
all their original power and freshness, as they 
never can be afterwards. The feelings have all 
their exuberance still : yet the moral and intel- 
lectual peculiarity is fully developed in all its 
essential traits, although only to a sharper eye 
discernible always in the introverte<1 and retiring 
nature of youth. Nothing is wanting, but the 
firm and resolute stride into the bustle of the 
world, which will partly further, partly disturb 
these peculiarities, at any rate will rob them of 
the charm that lies over the half-opened charac- 
ter of youth. And so Bach's depth gains often 
enough an almost child-like expression ; that con- 
templative, intuitive, inwardly absorbed tenden- 
cy, which is less occupied with the world than 
with a youth's yearning preconception thereof, 
shaped in bis own peculiar imagination, is the 
eround-type of all his production. As yet he does 
not mingle in the throng of the masses, into whose 
most immediate vicinity his followers step ; he 
and his prominent contemporaries from the ideal 



height of their Art overlook wide regions, scarce- 
ly bounded distances, in which only prcM groups 
are discerniblc,the detailed outlinesmolt away,and 
human life and a^'tion individually vanish. Indi- 
vidual life lives only in the contemplative princi- 
ple, whose sensibility, excited on all sides by .such 
an outlook, is rai*>ed and quickened to the ex- 
tremest point. He is so busied with himself, with 
the fulness of his own inner life, that nothing yet 
impels him to enrich that by the reception of for- 
eign elements and to reproduce impressions so 
received objectively in Art. He still possesses 
that self-intoxicating subjiH'tivity of youth, that 
child-like sense of the Bible, to which the deepest 
mysteries appear revealed, but peculiar to which 
at the same time is a certain bashful ^serve, so 
that it never goes out of itself with what is pure- 
ly personal : — in sharpest contrast to the modem 
manner, of yielding on e^f before the eyes of the 
public to the glow, the paramount ascendancy of 
one's own feeling, and blabbing out the inmost 
secrets of the heart before all the world. 

To these radical peculiarities the polyphonic 
style of that time thoroughly corresponds, and 
this alone, with its ever shifting play of dialectic 
subtlety, which yet by the consistency of its mo- 
tion is held as it were within limits, almost never 
jumping intervals, but always gliding smoothly 
on, — the most decided opposite to the rhetoric of 
the modem style producing its effects by con- 
trast. In it is mirrored that contemplative char- 
acter, the severe school of that time, the discipline 
under which it kept its pupils. Yet at the same 
time it sets upon the most eomplez images the 
stamp of repose and serenity; this holding fast to 
the chosen matter, to the themes and figures se- 
cures a cert^tin objective character even to the 
most extravagant turns. This freedom from all 
modern tendency, this limitation of the artistic 
purpose to the nearest end, that of presenting 
above all something sterling in Isn artistic sense, 
is in a certain measure necessarily implied in this 
stylei with its limitation to its method. The lat- 
er, essentially homophonic style, even where it 
sets all the artsof counterpoirt in motion for its 
purpose, is characteristically distinct from that, 
since it doea not adhere to the old strictness of 
form, but uses the old means with quite another 
view and an altogether different economy. 

The reader must excuse these, scarcely new, 
variatious on an old theme — but it seemed indis- 
pensable to contrast the old well-known features 
in one picture with the **new characteristic." 
Let us now see how the new frame suits it We 
select at once the first Arrangement, that of the 
universally familiar first Prelude of the First 
Part, in C major. 

If Bach renounces in this piece all melody, in 
the stricter sense, the problem with him evident- 
was, on the threshold of his work, to present 
something by exclusively harmonic means which 
should have a peculiar meaning by itself and by 
this very fact The characteristic of the piece 
lies therefore in this limitation. There is nothing 
but a succenion of uniformly broken chords of 



nearly related keys — and yet, what efTect I Bach 
begins in the middle and close positions; in al- 
most uniform [)rogn*9sions the harmony extends 
and widi^ns more and more, everv now chonl 
rolls in like a wave of the sea, that lifVs itself with 
mii^ht only to subsiide into itself immediately, but 
presently again, identically the same, though 
seemingly new, to emerge in another place. And 
so the whole is like a gently moved lake, in whose 
even undulations all the mysterious and resistless 
power of the clement is already visible. The har- 
mony floats up and down, now spreads itself out 
widely downward, now returns to the original 
positions ; it seems to follow merely its own grav- 
itation, its inherent natural laws. Hence the 
movement nowhere checks itself, it is thoroughly 
elastic ; in it all is life-like, full of life, and yet 
this life cannot be seized and fixed to any given 
point. Tliore lies an elemental power in this con- 
ception. No one can escape its influence in the 
rendering. It is simply impossible to play the 

uniform looking piece, so destitute of all mire 
melodic structure, in one tone, with equal force 
and equal accents : the nuances of the perform- 
ance suggest themselves in the natural elevations 
and depressions of thiit play of waves. The Pre- 
lude is a masterpiece, which leaves no doubt about 
its meaning, and at the same time a cabinet piece 
of piano-forte literature, since it i^ f>erfectly adapt- 
ed to the nature of the instrument : as indeed no- 
where in the older literature are there more and 
finer piano effects to be found — not of modem 
cut, but yet ofmodcrn nicety of feeling — than in 
the Well-tempered Clavichord. 

Herr. Moscheles, it seems, is c^uite of another 
opinion ; be seems never once willing to let the 
piano-forte effect stand for itself, for he does all 
lie can to disturb it He treats the Violoncello 
in the modern manner, lets it mingle its impor- 
tunate tone, its snufHing sentimentality in those 
chords ifr all positions and all ways of playing 
with the utmost recklessness, degrading tnem to 
harmonic substrata quite indifferent in them- 
selves. Not the slightest conception of anything 
at all like what we have just aescribed, no re- 
spect for any intention of Bach whatever, not 
even for the finely calculated economy of the 
whole. The Arrangement begins with a short 
introduction of four measures. First comes: 
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Then, in similar formation, two correspondinpr 
measures on the Dominant and Tonic follow. In 
this introfl notion nothing in particular is said ; and 
yet this Forte is already suflScient to rob the real 
beginninjT of all charm, and to annihilate all the 
magic of the middle regions of the instrument in 
which it moved. It will hardly be necessary to 
call attention to the fundamentally false bass of 
the second half of the firstmeasurc, against which 
the G of the piano part protests loudly enough ; 
but it remains' to say, that, even if it were rijzht, 
the mere change of harmony in the first measure 
must raise very disturbing doubts about the whole 
harmonic economy of what follows. 

With the Prelude itself begins the Violoncello. 



It perseveres in this quite characteristic tone, 
fitting similar turns to all the wider harmonies, 
full of peculiar pathos. Ever and anon it trills 
out a deep bass tone fortisnmo^ and instantly 
leaps up again into the highest'tenor regions. The 
Prelude is repeated, so that it may be heard with 
those phrases in different octaves. The passage 
in which this structure culminates in respect to 
style, may speak for itself: 

That octave leap of the ninth, a, on the Dom- 
inant Seventh chord, with the Fourth prolonged, 
is perhaps the very extreme of what can be set 
in contrast to the Bach way of writing. 

This "characteristic" of the Bach piece is cer- 
tainly new ; in so far as no one until now has ven- 
tured upon like combinations of the most distinct 
styles, one may safely call it hitherto unheard of. 
Meanwhile the material of this new characteris- 
tic 18 very old : it is the homophonic melody of 
the beginning of our century in its most dry and 
meagre form, which happily, through the influ- 
ence of Beethoven, may be considered as put 
aside. A few garnishings from the saltm style of 
more recent times cannot deceive us about this: 
it is a stereotyped and yet embellished, a modest 
and yet pretentious and self-satisfied manner, 
which died out long ago, while the music of the 
old masters blooms in perpetual youth. For the 
honor of the Present we protest against the at- 
tempt to give "modern coloring" with these means. 
The efforts of Mendelssohn and Schumann, who 
understood how to learn from Bach, have not 
been fruitless : the modern music stands nearer 
to Bach, than that of that heavenly-seeming, sen- 
timentalizing period, which not in its technique 
alone, but in its whole art, was soulless. So there 
is nothing left but the concertante cfiect, which — 
unfortunately — cannot be disputed. 

For our part, such an Arrangement of Bach is 
more than an abortive effort; it is an attempt 
upon the life of that mighty genius, whose labor 
only now, after a whole century, has wrung from 
the world its long denied place in the history of 
Art. It is out of our power to discover any mit- 
igating circumstance in such an undertaking. It 
is scarcely possible for any one to be more thor- 
oughly deluded about the incompatibility of char- 
acteristic differences ; and therefore one cannot 
use a more striking illustration of the dangers of 
piixed style, than by pointing to these Preludes. 



We do not doubt the well-meant purpose of 
Hurr Moschelcs ; we only protest most energeti- 
cally against all experimenting with mastcrworks, 
which undertakes to interpolate a foreign clement 
into them, thus setting oneself up as the judge 
about their characteristic keeping. This is an 
offence not only against good taste, piety, but 
against alt the fundamental perceptions on which 
our whole artistic culture rests. Such experi- 
ments inevitably run to caricature. He who disfig- 
ures Bach,to introduce him into the modern socie- 
ty of laymen ; he who pros4*nts him there in the 
costume of a prima tennre from some tamely ro- 
mantic opera ; he who makes his very earnestly 
meant compositions the pedestal for a modern vir- 
tuoso, that never bends over his grateful instru- 
ment without coquetry, under a harmless mask 
sacrificing everything to cat(*h the applause of 
the weak public through a thousand artifices, — 
he, by his own free will, withdraws himself from 
good musical society, of which he has hitherto 
been counted as a member. 

The severity of this judgment has made us in 
duty bouift to proceed loyally and not select the 
weakest among these Arrangements for our point 
of attack. They are all prepared af>er the same 
method or pattern, in which the characteristic 
feature is, that it tries to force a union between 
things characteristically different and mutually 
repugnant. With the exception of a few bars in 
No. 5, which are reminiscences of Mendelssohn, 
the same old-fashioned sort of melody is used for 
all ; only where Bach shows a stricter and richer 
polyphony, only there, when there is no other 
outlet, does the Violoncello seek to adapt itself 
to his way of writing. This leads us to the last 
point of view that remains to be touched upon : 
What is to be said of these works, if we consider 
them according to their title, "Melodic-Contra- 
puntal Studies"? 

In this relation, too, the undertaking of Herr 
Moecheles carries its punishment in itself: the 
Moschelcs counterpoints make a sorry show by 
the side of Bach. Either they give those harmonic 
intervals which are skipped in the piano, or they 
go in thirds and sixths, so far as practicable, with 
one or another of Bach's voices ; but always they 
are too short or too long, and naturally, just in 
the most interesting places, they are overpowered 
by the Bach parts, so full of character, so irresis- 
tible, and are compelled to go in all humility wiih 
one of these, and to desist from all bad modem 
habits. At best they succeed now and then in 
letting a motive of Bach resound in places where 
the adroit master, having other things in view, 
from a wise economy, allowed it to be silent, lest 
he should become wearisome with it. So all these 
counterpoints — of course we refuse this name to 
those phrased melodies — give us nothing new and 
nothing characteristic, but simply what is super- 
fluous and can be dispensed with ; thus they have 
no artistic right 



Olnck's "Ipliigeiiia" in London. 

(From (be AtheniBura, Hftj 12.) 

Her Majesty's Thbatre— Mr. Mapleson has 
given to Glnck the best staire-chanco which that suh- 
Himest of openi-com posers has had in England since 
we have known Music. The pnxhiction of "Iphige- 
nia In Tauria" some years ai^o, by a second-rate com- 
pany of Germans, at the St. James's Theatre, could 
not hut be a fnilore. The stout organ of the heroine, 
liiile. Stockl Heinefetter, was as unfeeling as a bar- 
rel organ. She was coarse and ungainly as a woman; 
looking, as Mendelssohn described another prima 



donna, "like an nrroeant cook/' and null as an ac- 
tress. The Orettcs bawled : the chorus was small ; 
the dances were ridiculous; the dresses were fit for 
Rag — not May — Fair. Not much more socccssfnl 
was Mr. Gye's attempt lo recommend "Orfco," by 
the aid of that incompetent singer and exaggerating 
actrens, Madame Cxilla^, whoso best effects amount- 
ed to a clumsy copy of Madame Viardot's ; as far 
from the original as is some fourth-rate lithograph 
from the complete work of art it travesties. Withont 
an Of/eo, the opera, which has only three charactc'rs 
— all female parts — must fall to the gronnd. Not 
reasonini; from facts so patent as these, Gluck's do- 
tractors in England (and there are absolutely musi- 
cians wlio fancy they arc proving their sai^acity, also 
loyalty to Mozart, by sneering; at Mozart's superior 
in antique opera) shrugged their shoulders and raised 
their eyebrows, and spoke of the master as "one who 
did not understand counterpoint," — therefore, whose 
works had gone by. It was rnthcr '*a counterblast" 
that Mr. Halle should ho able to produce three cf 
Gluck's operas entire, without action or costume, as 
conecrt-moffic ! — and under the further disadvantage 
of an English text — and this to a mixed Manches- 
ter audience of some two thousand persons, — with 
the most unequivocal and decided snccess. Then, 
further, the opera annals of Paris and the German 
capitals tell a story which should unstop the deaf cars 
of Prejudice, — only Prejudice desires not to hear. 
Granted adequate execution, Gluck's operas are no 
more dead than are "I^ear," "Hamlet," "Julius 
Caesar," "Coriolanus." The life of eternal truth and 
beanty is in them ; and when properly expressed and 
interpreted, this must strike home to the hearts of all 
who like something more stately than "La Travia- 
ta," and somethinp: more solid, whether m story or in 
sonjf, than "Martha." 

To ourselves, who do not conceive that one man 
of (renins is exalted by the depreciation of another, 
every occasion of heariufr one of the five masterpieces 
of serious-opera worthily rendered claims a welcome 
of the ntmost cordiality. On retumini; to "Iphi^ 
nia in Tanris," the short-sighted follv of the verdict 
adverted to struck ns more forcibly feebly than ever. 
If Gluck's bo music gone by, if it do not belong to 
the noblest, most poetical order of Art, then Euripi- 
des is "gone by," — then Laocoon and the Parthenon 
frieze are gone by, or may be rated among those 
works which are tolerated as specimens of "a school." 
What do the sceptics make of the ma^rniflcent intro- 
duction with the wild, whiHing storm f — what of the 
chorus and dances of the Scythians t — what of the 
airs of Orestes and Pylades in the second act,and the 
scene of Orestes with the Eumentdes, and tlie entrance 
of Iphi^enia, and her wail over the ruin of a royal 
hoiioe, with its choral burden of the priestesses ? Dra- 
matic contrast can be carried no further, rise no high- 
er, than in these two superb scenes. The third act 
does not fall off, since it contains some ^ of the most 
impassioned recitatives, and the trio in which the 
}»rie8tess decides, by the instinct of blood affection, 
which of the two prisoners is to be selected for sacri- 
fice (how wonderful as an expression of vacillation!); 
the contest of friendship, and the delicious airs of 
P^ladcs ; but it may be called the least showy of the 
four, viB not containing any choral music, while it 
taxes the artists the most severely as demanding the 
frreatest snhtlcty of action. Observe, too, that the 
rcciintives throughont lose inevitably by translation. 
The French words bite the ear with a keenness for 
which there- is no equivalent in English or Italian. 
Who can represent such a phrase as 

Ton irtairvs. vm bAeh«rs, 
8ont eentfii» moins alfrviiz, 

set with such poignant anguish by the master ? Then, 
in the fourth act, let ns note the treatment of thetem- 
pk$ scene thronghout, and remind the scorners that 
the chorus of Priestesses is, after all, only a two-pari 
chorus, rich and solemn as is the effect produced by 
the stately grace of melody and the purity of harmo- 
ny. 
* A few words more ere we close, for to-day, the 
above few and incomplete remarks on this opera. 
Nothinfi^ can exceed the distinctness with which the 
three principal characters are colored ; nor the felici- 
ty and yet simplicity of the instrumentation. In 
brief, the'precionsness of treasure contained in "Iphi- 
genia" is proved by the extent to which it has been 
pillafred, and by those very writers for whose sake 
the silly pedants disdain Glnck. 

But "adequate execution" is not easy to procure. 
Not only does the music demand the hierhest concep- 
tion, and the action the finest dramatic finish, but 
also peculiar voices. As was remarked in the Intro- 
duction to the English version, edited some few vears 
ago by Mr. C. Halle (Chappell & Co.). "If tradition 
may be tnisted, the artists who presented Gluck's 
operas to Paris — Miles. Sophie Arnonld and Levas- 
seur, MM. le Gros, Larriv^, and otliers — were not 
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sinfrers as we accept the wonl. The bass parts in 
'Iphip^nia in Tauris/ those of Orestes and Thoas, mny 
bo both said to demand exceptional voices, and if 
these cannot be found they can hardly be sung as 
they were written." The French, till fatcly have al- 
ways tolerated a mixed voice, such as, to give an ex- 
ample, that of Chollct, whose part of Zttrnfta fails into 
the lef^itimate province of neither tenor nor bass. 
But Mr.lifapleson's three principal singers were more 
than usually well fitted for their occupation. Mile. 
Tietjens is heard to her best advantage in this music ; 
her action, too, was generally good, though in the 
trio (act 3) referred to she niighc have followed 
Gluck's music more sensitively by the silent by-plny 
of her indecision. Signor Gardoni, though bis voice 
wants the mordant quality demanded, was elegant 
and expressive as Pylades. A better Orestes could 
not be aesired than Mr. Santlcy, whose high notes 
were what is precisely wanted, and whose delivery of 
the recitatives was of a pathos and a purity rare in 
these days. But his great prison-scene was* spoilt by 
the utter misunderstanding of the stage manager. 
The Furies who torment Orestes should not be jump- 
ing acrobats, dressed like gipsies at a fair. The same 
criticism applies to the Scythians in the first and last 
acts ; and we oiler it without scruple, because, though 
the blot is great and bade fair once or twice to be per- 
ilous, it could be easily amended, and because there 
has been obviously every desire to present the opera 
worthily. Signor Gassier did his best as Thoas, but 
the part is not within his grasp. The chorus of 
Priestesses was tunable, but too universally loud ; the 
orchestra was good ; and the tempi for the most part 
right. Some of the scenes, especially that of the 
third act, were very picturesque and in the real clas> 
sical taste. The Italian translation by Signor Mar- 
ches!, seemed to us exceedingly well done : to be the 
work of a eentteman and a singer. To sum up,-— 
supposing the flagrant mistake corrected to which we 
have referred, — a performance of higher excitement 
and interest to all who love "the best and honorablest 
things" (Milton's phrase) in Art, could not be imag- 
ined, and that it made a strong impression on the 
public was proved by marked attention from first to 
last, and frequent applause, — though the same might 
be less violent than that which was to bo heard at the 
recent revival of "I Pnritani." 



MendeLMohn.* 

(From the London Huatoal World). 

When at Easter, 1825, 1 left the University of 
Leipsic to enter that of Berlin, my respected Pro- 
fessor, Wiilielm Miiller (author of the Griechen- 
lieder^ etc.) gave me a letter of introduction to 
the Mendelssohns, in whose house he had him- 
aelf, a short time previously, spent some very 
pleasant weeks. Thanks to his recommendation, 
and still more to the extraorflinarily hospitable 
spirit that reigned in the family, I 'was, during 
the whole period, five years, of my stay in Ber- 
lin, received with a degree of kindness most grat- 
ifying and valuable to a man like myself, who 
would otherwise have led a somewhat lonely life 
and not lave had many to advise him. The 
more I become cognizant how little I was calcu- 
lated by my habits and disposition, to contribute 
aught to so brilliant an intellectual circle, and 
that conseauently I could not help receiving 
more than 1 gave, the more grateful must I feel 
for the kindly toleration with which I was treat- 
ed. 

The life at No. 3— now the "Herrenhaus"— in 
the I^ipzigerstrasse was then indeed a brilliant- 
ly intellectual one. The family were as richly 
endowed with every kind of natural gifts as they 
were bountifully provided with earthly riches. 
The last were employed neither to maintain a 
vain system of ostentation nor of luxurious living, 
Ji>ut on the contrary to promote every possible 
development of intellectual resources and keep 
up a truly refined tone. The parents and their 
four children — their happiness then unclouded by 
any untoward event — were harmoniously united 
to each other by unnsnal warmth of affection and 
congeniality of character, and produced a most 
pleasing impression upon every one who entered 
their house. Their existence was a domestic one, 
inasmuch as the^ felt little inclination to go out, 
being most partial, afYer the labors of the day, to 
spending the evening in familiar intercourse with 
one another. It was seldom, however, that they 

* "RoDlnlMoncra of Felix Mond^lnohn Barfcholdy." On 
his 57tli birthday, February 3rd, 1866. By J. Bchabrlog. 



were found quite alone ; they either had a num- 
ber of young people who were on a friendly foot- 
ing with them, or else their circle was filled up 
with another class of visitors. But it was seldom 
that there was what is called a regular party. 
Whoever felt so inclined, went, and whoever 
took a pleasure in going was welcome. Science, 
Art, and Literature, were equally represented. 
Humboldt was a froquent visitor. Whenever he 
went, the rest of the persons present would grad- 
ually form a circle round him, for every other 
occupation or amusement soon yielded to his in- 
teresting conversation. He couhl go on, for 
hours together, without a pause, relating the 
most attractive facts from out the rich stores of 
his experience. Hegel was another visitor, 
though he contributed little to the general enter- 
tainment, seeking rather, in a quiet game at 
whist, relaxation from his arduous intellectual la- 
bors. Except when he was there, I can hardly 
remember cards ever being played in the house. 
Celebrated and uncelebrated people, travellers of 
all kinds, and especially musicians, though not to 
the exclusion of other artists, found their efforts 
judiciously appreciated. The conversation was 
always animated and spirited. 

The education of the children was carefully 
calculated to foster the rich stores implanted in 
them by the Creator. Felix was the general fa- 
vorite, without, however, being, in the slightest 
degree, spoilt. If he ever gave his father cause 
for dissatisfaction, he was spared neither the re- 
proving look, nor the serious, but invariably calm 
rebuke. We entertained the most unbounded 
reverence for the head of the family. When he 
glanced with his large, short-sighted eyes over 
his spectacles, he had the power, by a wonderful 
expression of his, of enforcing respect. The beau- 
tiful relations existing between the father and 
the son are very evident in the published corres- 
pondence. Willingly, however, would the father 
take part in the jokes of the young people, and 
derive pleasure from so doing. I still see his 
amazed appearance, when, on one occasion, at 
the conclusion of dinner, the youngest son intoned 
a four-part canon,written by Felix the same mom- 
in^,ana secretly handed round: "Gesegnete Mahl- 
zrit,pzo6t Mahlzeit,wohl bekomms !*** The boyish 
delight at surprising the father burst in, with song, 
so suddenly upon the previous conversation, and 
the father gazed with such amaze at the little wag, 
that the first attempt was interrupted by a gener- 
al fit of laughter. It was not till repeated that 
the movement could be properly executed. 

That the boy Felix should. not go to school, 
but be taught, partly with his sisters and partly 
alone, was quite in keeping with his peculiarly 
reserved and gentle nature, and advanced him 
the more quickly, because it enabled him to en- 
ter more deeply into the subject, and developed 
uninterruptedly his character. On the other 
hand, however, I think I perceive in this fact the 
reason of his feeling easily offended and out of 
sorts, and of his never being altogether at homo 
in general society. The soOness of his disposi- 
tion, never having been hardened, could not ea- 
sily overcome disagreeable impressions. Perhaps 
this susceptibility might have been lessened had 
he, when young, gone through something of the 
rough training to be obtained among a number 
of school-fellows. 

He pursued his musical studies in company 
with his elder sister, Fanny, who was long his 
equal in composition and pianoforte-playing. 
There existed between the two a mutual appre- 
ciation and affectionate esteem, which were cer- 
tainly unusual. They executed together scores 
so charmingly, that on one occasion when, after a 
la|)se of many years they played him something 
— it was the ballet from Die Hnchzeil des Cama- 
cho — their master, Berger, who was not very lib- 
eral of his praise, sprang up from his seat, as 
though Quite carried away, and exclaimed: ** Why, 
my chilaren, you play quite first-rate" ["Aber, 
Kinder, ihr spielt aoch auch ganz famos V] In 
the first book which he published of his Lieder, 



* It If the custom in Oerroany, after dinner, for the compa- 
nv at table to my to each other, "Oeeegnete Mahlsett*' ("May 
Heaven blrra the meal"), or words to that eflfect, amount- 
ing to a mrt of secular grace, and it was this thai Uendels- 
•ohn had set to maaie. 



Felix included some of his sisters,though he joked 
her about the mode in which she had managed 
Grillparzer's ponderous text in Op. 8, No 8. She, 
on the other hand, twitted him with the false oc- 
taves from /to a at the end of the first verse of 
Lied No. 5, and he defended himself by .saying 
that the stringed instruments ought to close with 
the/ in the soprano, and the wind instruments 
come in with the a. The sisterly musical fideli- 
ty with which Fanny clung to her beloved broth- 
er all her life could not have had a more beauti- 
ful end than, during the rehearsal of his music, 
which she was conducting, and while she was in 
the midst of her delight that everything was go- 
ing so smoothly, for her to be suddenly struck 
down in a fit, and give up her life without a pang. 
— With Rebecca, his youngest sister, he read 
Greek, as far as .£schylus, so that in this partic- 
ular again the family was not wanting in com- 
mon pursuits and good understanding. He was 
very fond of playing with the merry Becl'y^ and 
used to pinch her cheeks when talking to her. 

Felix was indeed a wonderfully gifted being. 
LfCaving out of consideration Music, as the cen- 
tral point of his life, his natural gifts were exhib- 
ited in the most various ways, without any vain 
parade of them on his part. He was, for instance, 
a vigorous and skilful gymnast. The horizontal 
pole and the bars stood under the trees in the 
garden, and, shortly before the concerts which 
used to be given at home every fortnight, at 
twelve o'clock on Sunday morning, even when 
he had to play the piano, Felix thought nothing 
of having a half hour's good turn at gymnastics. 
On one occasion, he was summoned straight from 
the horizontal pole to the piano ; but he had just 
run a small splinter into his finger, and the con- 
sequence was that he left marks of blood upon 
the keys during Beethoven's E flat major Con- 
certo, and I carefully wiped them away while he 
was playing. — He was a very good swimmer. 
During all one hot summer, we used to bathe 
nearly every day at Pfuel's Baths, and I was an- 
noyed because, when struggling against one an- 
other in the water, he always got the better of 
me, and sent me under, though I was the taller 
and stronger of the twa On account of the great 
distance of the baths, at the Silesian Gate, Mama 
provided a carriage, and the consequence was 
that I drove home with him nearly every even- 
ing that summer. After tea we regularly had 
music, which was best, perhaps, when we were 
alone. At that time, he never extemporized as 
he subsequently did. His own compositions he 
never played, as a rule, unless especially request- 
ed to do so. Afler tea was, in so far, an unfor- 
tunate time, because we generally went on till 
nine o'clock, and then the drummers of the guard 
passed under the windows beating the retreat 
from the Leipsic Gate to the offices of the Minis- 
ter of War. It was by no means rare for this to 
come precisely in the Adagio^ disturbing us, of 
course, in a very disagreeable manner. Even when 
the drummers were at a distance we could hear 
them gradually advancing, the nearer they ap- 
proached the greater being the hubbub, until, 
when it reached its highest point, the window- 
panes rattled again. Any one who ever heard 
the melting tones of Mendelssohn's playing, and 
saw how his soul was ebsorbed by the magnificent 
creations of art — ^how he entered into them, and 
how his feeling for them was expressed on the 
gradually drooping lids of his beautiful eyes — will 
comprehend how such discordant sounds jarred 
upon our reverential feelings. When we got 
over the interruption, too, we knew we had to 
expect it on the march back. On one oc(.*asion, 
Mendelssohn jumped up in the midst of the 
movement, exclaiming angrily: **What stupid, 
monstrous, childishness I" It is true that we nev- 
er thought of exercising ordinary precaution and 
going out of the way of the evil spirits. 

Mendelssohn was, likewise, a good horseman. 
On the sole occasion I rode with him, we went 
to Pankow, walking thence to the Schonhauser 
Garden. It was about the time when he was 
busy with the overture to A Midmmmer NighCs 
Dream. The weather was beautiful, and we were 
engaged in animated conversation, as we lay in 
the shade on the grass, when, all of a sudden, he 
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srizeO me firmly b/ the arm, and whispered, 
**Hu8h r He afterwards intornicd me ili^it a 
larve fly had just then gone bii7.zin«7 by. and he 
wanted to hear the sound it prodiict'd gradually 
die away. When the Overture was completed, he 
showed me the pas8a!ie in tiic pro«;ression, where 
the violoncello modulates in the chord of the 
seventh of the descending scale from B minor to 
F sharp minor, and said, **There, that's the fly 
that buzzed past us at Schonhausor !"* He was 
also an elegant dancer, a circumstance which, 
when he was a youth, procured him many friends. 
In consequence of this, his birthday was once cel- 
ebrated, to please him, by a masquerade. Skat- 
ing was the only thing at which he was not a good 
hand. On the one solitary occasion that I sue- 
ceeded in prevailing on him to try it, he suflcnrd 
so much from the cold, despite his lar<!0 fur 
gloves, that he piobably never repeated the cx- 
|>eriment. 

As in such pleasing exercises, so also in the 
sphere of intellect, his natural gifts were various- 
ly exhibited. He played chess admirably,a game, 
by the way, of which his father, also, was very 
fond. That be surprised his mother oti her birth- 
day with a translation which he had Itiinsclfnndo 
of Terence's Andria^ and which his tutor ha<l 
sent to the printer's, is a fact with which I only 
became acquainted outside the house. He never 
boasted of such things. Kosel was his drawin^;- 
master ; and, though I am not qualified to give 
an opinion of productions of this description, yet 
I may stats that Mendelssohn ])osse58cd a feeling 
for the artistic conception of nature as well as for 
plastic art ;'he was capable of appreciating with 
intelligence and enthusiastic admiration the mas- 
terpieces of both ancient and mo<lern time. Any- 
thing connected with mathematics, however, ap- 
peared to be less in his Wciy. In vain did I once 
attempt to make him understand why the Polar 
Star, whicl) happened just then to be cihining 
beautifully clear and bright, was alone sufTiciunt 
to guide us over the four quarters of the globe. 
He could not master the line to be let fall, in his 
mind, perpendicularly on the horizon, the exten- 
sion of the line of sight barkwanls throuirh the 
eye, and its intersection at right angles with the 
side-line. 

How he composed, I enjoyed only one opportu- 
nity of witnessing. I went one morning mto his 
room, where I found him writing music. I want- 
ed to go away again directly, so as not to disturb 
him. Ho asked mc to stop, however, observing, 
"I am merely copying out." I remained in con- 
sequence, and we talked of all kinds of subjects, 
he continuing to write the whole time. But he 
was not copying, for there was no paper but that 
on which he was writing. The work whereon he 
was busy was the grand Overture in C major 
that was performed at that pcrio<l but not pub- 
lished. It was, too, a score for full band. He 
began with the uppermost, stave, slowly drew a 
bar-line, leaving a pretty goo<l amount of room, 
an<l then extended the bar-line ri;;ht to the bot- 
tom of the page. He next frlled in the second, 
then tliinl stave, etc., with p^n^es and partly with 
notes. On coming to the violin.-*, it was evident 
why he had left so much space for the bar; there 
was a figure re(iuiring consi«h^rable room. The 
longer melwly at this pass/ige was not in any way 
distinguished from the rest, but, like the other 
parts, had its bar piven it, and waited at the bar 
line to be continued when the turn of its stave 
came n)nnd »«;»>". During all this, there was no 
looking forwards or backwards, no comparing, 



* Th«N word* remlnil roe of the xtsnifioanre people are m 
fond of itttnehing to inoditm music, und of thoir pnrtlnllty for 
ftHjierttnz that It GonTcyn to th^ni 8hNri»ly dfflned itlt^'K. Fried- 
rich Scbnt'lderwnfl cxci'edingly diKpl4*ni*ed nt the eTPteni, and 
adduced the *'frete deut(*ch Murik" (••!?'«€ Oertnan Mn?ic"), 
an standi iig on hi;;lier ground than thl^ I*ro<cniinine IVIu»<{c. 
which he would neknowIedt;e at mrmi \\\ Reethorcn'x Pmtntnl 
Sifftrjthony, MendelffMthn nalJ thatufler Ttt^thnren h:id taken 
Kucb a Ktep It vea* no lonjcer pr»»fiMc to ignore it cntin-ly. In 
thn fiUfrffslilff tnvt tctwrkfirfie Fnhrt Overture, then" i« a nio«t 
charniiiiR raelody wrving to re in trod nee the flrf<e note.^ of the 
Introduction; Itbc^iucou the third, then ripea to the fifth, 
and end* vpon the octare. I told Mendel^i^obn tb]it it i^ug- 
ge^tad to ma the tones of lore which, thanks to the proeperoua 
Toyage, la antraoeed at approaching nearer and nearer the 
goal of its deiilres. Tie said that Roch was not his notion in 
eompo;dng It ; be had thoaght of some good-natured old man 
sitting In tfae stern of the rinwel and blowing vifroronaly In the 
SHih. with pu (Ted-out checks, so as to contribute his part to 
the pro/perous voyage. 



no humming over, or anything of the sort ; the 
pen kept going steadily on, slowly and caivfully, 
it is true, but without pausing, and we never 
ceased talking. The copying out, therefore, as 
he called it, meant that the whole composition, to 
the last note, had been so thought over and work- 
ed out in his mind, that he beheld it there as 
though it had been actually lying before him. I 
subsequently saw other compositions when half 
finished, at Friedrich Schnenler's, for instani-c, 
but the bass part was invariably written out, fre^ 
quently figured, a musical figure, too, being jot- 
ted down here and there in the various instru- 
ments, and the remainder still unwritten. **I fill 
that up afterwards," observed Schneider. It 
was, however, a question whether the effect of 
this mode of composing is not to produce too much 
filling up, and cause a noisy overloading of the 
work, while, in Mendelssohn's mode of proceed- 
itig, nyf.ry separate portion was definitively fixed, 
in connection with the onward flow of the whole, 
not merely with notes, but with pauses as well ? 

Mendelssohn's character had a deep feeling of 
religion for its basis. That this wanted the spe- 
cifically church coloring is a fact on which we 
disputed a irreat deal in our earlier years. As 
an unconditional Schleiermacherite, 1 ^as then 
almost incapable of recognizing Christianity in 
anv other shape, and, consequently, wronged 

Felix. 

(To be continued). 
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London. 

Her Majkstt's Tiieatiie. The two events of 
the opera last month were the reappearance of Mme. 
Grisl, after five years' |»ledgcd nbstincnco from the 
London opcrniic stage, and the production of Clock's 
I/thif/enia in Touri$, The first of Grisi's perform- 
ances drew the most brilliant audience of the season. 
The piece was Lucrezia Dcrijia ; the result — read the 
Oreftestras description ! (Grisi cancelled her engage- 
ment shortly after) : 

On Satunlay, Mme. Gilsi— afkcr having tnkcn we 
know not how* many Inst farewell.«> of the public — was 
so weak and ill-advised a< to ntrcmpt another person- 
ation of one of those characters which once were 
amongst the grandest of her extensive r/^/vr/o/n; — the 
'Lucrezia Dorffia.' Gladly wonld we pass o\'cr this 
lamentable event in silence, for of all the ^asros that 
have ever been witnessed, never perhaps was there so 
sad and painful a one ns that to which the once crcat 
•Queen of nong' was foolish cnoujrh to expose her- 
self. As a matter of course, when the grcat<^st prima 
donna of former years was a.<i8isted upon the stnpe 
from the gondola, to meet the sleeping Gennaro, she 
was received witli a perfect //irorf of applause. How 
preat, then, was the fulling oft", wlien, at the close of 
the cnvatiiia by which ten or fifteen years aj:o she 
hroH^ht downthe honse, not a hund testified to any- 
thing approi>ching to ple.Msnrc at her coming hn«k 
a^ain to the "cenc of her former glory ! The worst 
remains however lo he told. How grcvioos was it 
to hear the positive lau):htcr that could not l»e rc- 
sirninrd, when the curtain fell upon the Prolo;rnc; 
and the many nntnisiakeahio proofs of disapproha- 
lion that followed as ihc opera pro<'eedcd ! As to 
histronic |iower Gri«i never perhaps was more herself 
than on Saturday night— hut the voice was nowhere; 
all its sympathetic beauty has vanished ; its intona- 
is no lonijer certain ; its force has degenerated into a 
mere scream. 

Jphitjmia was played several nights with increasing 
success. Wo give the AlherutumU account of it on 
another page. 

Mile. Tietjcns, Sig. Mongini as Raonl, and Herr 
Rokiiansky, in the Hitgnenota, are generally praised. 
Next came the rentr^a of Mile. lima de Murska, who 
a year ago created such a sensation,— then, as now, 
in Lucia. The fir^t impression seems to have been 
confirmed. She was supported by Mongini and Gas- 
sier. Of her Sonnambida the TVmessays : 

Whether her daring traits of vocalization are al- 
ways thoroughly successful or not, their originalftv, 
and the impulsive manner in which they appear to be 
thrown off, enlist immediate sympathy ; and they are 
applauded in either case. In impassioned moments, 



too— to cite one example, the scene following the dis- 
covery of Amina in Count Rodolpho's bedroom — 
Mile, de Murska ia so intensely in earnest, abandon- 
ing herself so entirely to the sentiment of the situa- 
tion, that the illuoion iHM-onics complete, and the 
faltering accents of her voice thrill in the car with 
all the «lix)uence of truth. This hifihly dramatic 
»eene, perhaps her mo^t striking display of. power on 
Saturday ni^ht, took the audience by storm. "Ah ! 
non creriea mirarti," the toarhing apostrophe to the 
flowers in the final scene, though given with undoubt- 
ed fcelintr, wanted ropoae ; there was too much ges- 
ture, and too flensitivo a ronsciouKness for a sonnam- 
hulist ; but no sooner awakened to positive oxlstenoe 
than Amina was horsidf again : and the celebrated 
"Ah ! non giungo," uttered with singular fervor, and 
embellished — the second verse especially — with a 
redundancy only to l)0 sanctioned by snccoss, raised 
the enthusiasm of the house.' Thrice was Mile, de 
Murska called hcforo the lamps, twice responding to 
the snmmona in company with Signer Mongini and 
Mr. Santlcy. 

After scvcrnl repetitions of such standing topics as 
the //w/w«io/s, Lucia^ Martha, Traviafa, &c., Meyer- 
beer's Dinorah was performed (last week in May) 
with Mile, de Murska as the heroine. The Orchatra 
says : 

If the truth ho told, the Hungarian prima donva 
did not succeed so fully on Saturday night as her 
more ardent admirers aniicipato«1 ; insomuch as, al- 
thouuh her conception of the brain-sick heroine was 
original and pretty, she wanted force to give thoi^ 
ongh effect lo that mental impulse under which she 
is hurried forward continually to take her audience 
by storm. That Mile. lima deMurska's constitution 
is anything hut strong is evident. It is enough to 
look at her slight and delicate figure, narrow chest, 
and anything hut fleshly limbs, to discover that her 
mental energy is far greater than her p^stotie. How, 
too, our nngenial climate — more ungenial this year 
than it has been for nearly a qnarter of a century^ 
must try so slight and delicate a frame may easily bo 
conceived. At time* orf Saturday there were bursts 
of effort, that proved how strong the histronic pas- 
sion is within her ; hut nature could nor go beyond 
the powers she Tias sparingly granted, and when called 
upon, did not give the response that was felt by none 
more positively than by the lady herself, to be abso- 
Intcly necessary fur the demands of the moment. 
The mu^iic is most exacting, and requires the great- 
est facility and delicacy of execution. It will per- 
mit of no ornamental addition, for unless sung in 
time, with strict adherence to the constantly chang- 
ing rhythm with which all the concerted music 
abounds, it lose* its effect, and becomes not only in- 
distinct hut disagreeable to listen to. Now Mile. H- 
ma do Mnrska's forte is to heap ornament upon orna- 
ment, more frequently improvised than studied ; and 
thus, when tied down to severe rule, the task is Irk- 
some to her, and she evidently becomes impatient 
Yet. in spite of snt h drawback*, there can be no 
question that Mile, do iMnrska's Dinorah is a clever, 
original, and artistic creation 

On Wednesday "7/ Dtm diomnni," with the fol- 
lowing extraordinary combination of talent, proved 
an iininenso success, and secured one of the largest 
liouses of the season, in spite of its being produced 
on an ofl^ night : — Don Gioi-anni, Santley ; Jjepordlo, 
St^alese ; Masclto, Bossi ; Don Oitacio, Gnrdoni ; 
Comm^ulntorti, Foli ; Ehnra, Sinico ; Ztrlina, Har- 
riers- Wippem ; />otwa-Anna, Tietjcns. ,It is enough 
to sny that with such a cast it was impossible there 
could he the slightest failure in the presentation of 
&fo7.art's chefd* a>uvre. The two chief features of the 
O'-caslon were, of conrse, the appearance af Harriers 
Wippern and Santley as the two leading characters. 
The Zerlina of the former is founded on the German 
rather than the Italian method, and ia by no means 
so saucy or piquant as that of Patii. Nevertheless, 
it is a pleasant rendering, and one that will win^ its 
way in public estimation. Santlev has improved im- 
mensely upon his first version of the libertino, haviuff 
evidently studied the part with the greatest patience 
and assiduity. Of Tietjcns all that is necessary to be 
said is comprised in the single sentence — There is no 
such a Douna Anna now upon tho lyric stage I 

HoTAL Italian Opera.— Tho month of May 
brought nothing new or rare in tho selection of ope- 
ras. One or two new singers, and tho reappearance 
of several prime favorites, seem to have been relied 
on for tho main attraction ; and familiar, even hack- 
nied, pieces furnished good enough pedestals on 
which to show them off. A few sentences, culled here 
and there from tho reports of tho London musical 
joumals,wilL show about what it has all amounted to. 
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3/(vy 12. — Madamo ViUln ishnppj in the possession 
of one of the most mntrnificcnt soprano voices whicli 
have runp; in the onrs of thonctnal generation. Eqnal 
throughout its re<»i8tcr — the hij^her notes bnght, cle^r, 
and sonorous, the middle round nnd mellow, the U)w- 
er rich and powerful — there is nothin^^ wo can con- 
ceiTe of which such a Toico should not bo cnpnhlo. 
It enchanu at once ; and the moro it is heard the 
firmer is its h6Id, the more thorough the persuasion 
that its rcsourecs are inoxhanstibte. In some features 
it recalls the toico of Sophie CruvcIIi, in our time the 
most splendid and capable tsince the voice of Mali- 
bran was silent — bat this, of conrse, without refer- 
ence to its artistic employment. If it is true, more- 
over, OS is generally reported, that Madamo Vilda is 
a novice, baring ptayod only three or four times in a 

firovincial town of Aastria.and once or twice at Ber- 
in, there is good reason to believe, not only that she 
is endowed with the most priceless natural gift a sing- 
er could dosiro, but that she hav elements which may 
enable her to bocomc a perfect mistress of the vocal 
art. In spite of nervousness — which, at the outset of 
tlie recitative ushering in "Casta Diva," almost seal- 
ed her lips — gathering confidence as she proceeded, 
she soon showed the advantage of a correct meth- 
od of enunciation, and with almost unexampled rap- 
idity acquired a control of means that enabled her to 
articulate distinctly, not merely the musical sounds, 
but the words ond syllables of words to which they 
are wedded. But passing the recitative, and the sus- 
tained high note, its climax, the opening movement 
of "Casta Diva" was a legitimate triumph. Mmo. 
Vilda's delivery of this amply-proportioned melody 
was broad, fluent and expressive. Ko want of pro* 
portionato balance, no wavering of intonation, dam- 
aged its effect, and the close of this most trying largo 
— rounided off with a well-executed cadenza and a 
close and brilliant shake — saw her unanimously ac- 
cepted for a sinc:er of no ordinary pretensions, as well 
as one gifted with a voice of extraordinary capability. 
Nor was the Impression at all weakened by what im- 
mediately followed. . . . 

But what most encouraged bono was tho fact that 
as the opera advanced the new smger obtained surer 
and surer command of her resources, and while ex- 
hibiting an intelligent appreciation of every situation, 
occaiiionally afforded evidence of real dramatic in- 
stinct. . . . 

Though not very yonng, Mmo. Yilda is quite 
young enough to look forward to a career of ordinary 
duration ; and thongh inclined to stoutness, her fig- 
ure is sufficiently imposing ; her attitudes are grace- 
ful, and her stage demeanor is easy and natural. 

Alaif 19. — VAfricaine was presented for the first 
time on Saturday evening, apyd drew the lai^est au- 
dience of the season, the popularity of Meyerbeer's 
last — ^but by no means best — work having been in no 
deg^roe diminished by repeated performances during 
the late disastrous season of the Royal English Opera 
Company. In two respects the cast is greatly im- 
proved from that of last year, by Mme. Lcmmens- 
Sherrington assuming the part of Dotina Inez, which 
she had so often sung in English ; and by Naudin, 
who created that of the hero, Vasco Hi Gama, in Paris, 
being substituted for Wachtel. In the absence of 
Herr Schmidt, the part of the Grand Inquisitor is 
given to Potonini, whilst Tagliafico undertakes that 
o( the Priest of Bramah, In the other details those 
who filled them last year again appear : Mile. Lucca 
being the Seiikxi,.a,nA Graziani the Ndnsko, although 
Faure has arrived, and his introduction in that char- 
acter, which he created, would have been an advan- 
tage. Since the former pciformances of last year 
Mile. Lucca's Selika is greatly improved ; so much 
so, indeed, as to bo' now ranked amongst her vory host 
impersonations. Graziani sings as well as ever, but 
has no other pretensions for the delineation of those 
passions of which the ferocious slave is the victim. 

On Monday "Norma'* had the advantage of a com- 
petent Adalgisa^Yfhich Mile. Lusitani can by no 
means be said to have been — in the person of Mme. 
I/Ommens-Sherrington, and a much better P0///0 than 
Brignoli. by Naudin's resumption of that disagreea- 
ble character. Mme. Yilda greatly improves as she 
proceeds and, being now thoroughly well supported* 
shows that she derives greater confidenco by so desi- 
rable a change. 

Tuesday was in every sense of the expression tignta 
night at the Royal Italian Opera, for the accompiisn- 
ed Adelina Patti made her rentvfe in tho "Barhiere" 
with the most inoomparablo of Fiyaros'ytt remaining 
— Georgio Ronconi. To criticize such a performance 
as that of Tuesday would be little else than imperti- 
nent. Ik may suffice, therefore, to say that as Patti 
was singing her very best and playing with as much 
sparkling animation as ever, so Ronconi was even 
more ridiculously droll than on former occasions ; 
whilst Mario was thoroughly as gentlemanly an Al- 
maviva as the most exacting censor of manners could 



desire. There might perhaps be found a better Bar- 
to/o than Ciampi, since his fnn is dry and far from 
humorous ; hut as good a Datilio as Tagliafico is 
rarely to ho met with. 

On Thursday *'L'Africaine** was repeated, with 
M. Fanre in his old pah. 

June 2. — Tja Sonnamhula, the Ifnffvtnots, and Don 
Giovanni have been given — making with Favnt and 
the DaHnere a week's programme of extraordinary 
attraction and variety, With such a company as Mr. 
Gyo can boast, he is enabled in a groat measure toi 
dispense with absolnto novelty. Parts must bo found 
for Mile. Patti, for Mile. Lucca, and for Mme. Vilda; 
and these are most readily supplied by tho establish- 
ed repertory. 

It was as Valentine in the IltuptenoUt thot, towards 
the ond of the season of 1663, Mile. Paulino Lucca 
made her first appearance in London ; and of all the 
parts in which she has been judged by a London au- 
dience it is the one, with the single exception of her 
poetical Selika. that exhibits to most striking advan- 
tage her splendid natural gifts. So big a voice, com- 
ing from the throat of so little a singer, is really a 
phenomenon ; nnd if cme were to close one's eyes 
dnring tho progress of the magnificent duet with 
Marc«l, in the scene of the Prh aaix Clerca, or the still 
more magnificent duet with Raoul, which forms the 
climax of the grandest of the grand dramatic inspira- 
tions of Meyerbeer, one would expect, on re-opening 
them, to see in Valentine the robust and stately per- 
son of a Titiens, instead of the diminutive "prima 
donna," whrnte briglit and clear high tones have been 
resounding like those of a trumpet. Both situations 
are now so completely mastered by Mile. Lucca, in a 
dramatic no less than in a mnsical sense, that they 
offer scarcely a chance for criticism. And if on the 
present occasion she was associated with a Marcel, in 
Signer Attri, more to ho commended for intelligence 
and invariahlo correctness than for the depth and 
power of voice imperatively demanded by the music, 
on the other hand she found in Signer lifario a RaonI 
de Nangis beyond compare. 

The other parts were filled by Mme. I/ommens- 
Sherrington, who sang the music of the Quceii admi- 
rably throughout : Mile. Morensi, whose Urbain was 
short of the desired standard, and who would do well 
to dispense with the fiorid air, "No, no, no," which 
Meyerbeer composed expressly fos Alboni, and which 
he would hardly have composed for Mile. Morensi ; 
M. Faure, a dignified and imposing St. Bris ; Signer 
Tagliafico, who breaks his sword across his knee, in 
the famous passage whore Nevers proudly disdains to 
take part in the projected scheme of wholesale assas- 
sination, as chivalrously as of yore, .^. 

Don Giovanni, although given on an "extra night" 
attracted its usual crowd of unsophisticated music-lov- 
ers, who listened to the melodies of Mozart with the 
usual rapt attention, and expressed their hearty sat- 
isfaction in the accustomed hearty manner. The 
Don Giovanni of M. Fanre, who, by the way, has re- 
cently been playing the part in French (at the Paris 
Grand Opera), is in many respects even better than 
when we last saw it (1864). 

A new Elvira, from a mii«:ical point of view great- 
ly superior to what we have been accnstomed to, has 
been discovered in Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, one 
of Mr. Gye's most yaluable recent acquisirioni. It is 
a pleasure to hear the noble recitative and air, "Afi 
iradi qtidl* alma ingrata" with its complex modula- 
tions and divisions, sung in so thoroughly artistic a 
manner as by this accomplished English lady, who 
plays tho part of Don Giovanni's abandoned wife all 
through with an attention to detail that cannot he 
too highly commended. Again, though sorry to miss 
the Commendatore of Signer Tagliafico, we are 
bound to acknoiii ledge that tho fine deep boss of Sig- 
ner Capponi gave impressive sonority to the un- 
equalled music of the last scene, when* the man of 
stone, instead of staying to sup with Don Giovanni, 
as he had promised, somewhat capriciously invites 
that unrepentant libertine to sup with him. Of the 
new Don Ottavio, Signer Brignoli, we would rather 
speak when he has made himself more thoroughly a 
master of the part. About the Donna Anna of Mile. 
Fricci, the Leporello of Signer Ciampi, the Masetto 
of Signer Ronconi, and the Zerlina of Mile. Patti 
there is nothing new to say. As usual, "Batii batti" 
and "Vodrai carino," no less inimitably acted than 
sung by Mile. Patti, were nnanimously called for 
again ; and so enchanted were the audience with tho 
lost that they would willingly have listened to it a 
third time had the singer been disposed to oblige 
them ; but enough is as good as a feast, and Mile. 
Patti wisely refrained. Signer Roncooi's Masetto, 
one of the most original and diverting impersonations 
imaginable, would oe still better if, when listening to 
these incomparable airs.he would be a little less dem- 
onstrative. Masetto should not attempt to make the 
audience laugh while Zerlina is singing. M. Sainton, 



in tho a1)«cnce of Mr. Costa, showed himself a com- 
petent substitute as conductor of the orchestra. 

Fauit e Martjherita was repeated on Monday night 
On Tuesday, iMcia di Lammermoor, with Mile. Patti 
as Lncia, and a new tenor. Signer Nicolini, as Ed- 
garde, was given ; the Africaine on Thureday ; Don 
Giovanni last night. llucrezia Borgia, with MmOv 
Maria Vilda as Lncrezia, and a new' contralto. Mile. 
Biancolini, as Mafleo Orsini, is announced for this 
evening. 

PniLnAitMONio C0KCBBT8. The third presented 
but one Symphony, Beetliovcn's fifth (they common- 
ly have two) ; the overtures to Euryanthe and Die 
Il^bridm \ a yiolin Concerto in D, by Mozart, played 
by L. Strauss ; and for the rest the Times says : 

Tho singer on tliis occasion was Mile. XJbrich, from 
the Court at Hanover, who not only comes to us with 
a high but a well-merited reputation. This lady has 
a fine voice, which she uses to the best advantage. 
Her style is good and her execution is irreproachable 
— which was convincingly shown in the air from 
Haydn's Creation, the air from Mozart's Figaro, and 
two Lieder of Mendelssohn and Tanbert (accompa- 
nied on the pianoforte by Mr. G. W. Cusins)— all of 
which she sang in German. The vigorous and char- 
acteristic march from Beethoven's music to Egmont 
made an efiective close. 

Fourth concert : Mozart's G -minor, and Beetho- 
yen's "Pastoral" Symphony; Overtures to Der 
Berggeiat, by Spohr, and L* Alcalde de la Vega, by 
Onslow ; Hnmmel's B-minor Concerto for piano, 
played by Mile. Mehlig, from Hanover, who is pro- 
nounced "an artist in the strictest sense of the word," 
Another critic says she is young and already takes 
rank by the side of Mme. Schumann. The singera. 
Mile. Sinico and Mr. Tom Hohlcr, tenor, from Her 
Majesty's Theatre, won little praise. 

Fifth concert : — Symphonies by Haydn and Beet- 
hoven, Overtures by Mendelssohn and Weber, a 
Concertino for double bass, and singing by Mme. 
Harriera-Wippem and Mr. Santley. 

The sixth had for programme : Symphony (No. 2) 
in E flat, by Gounod ; Air from Mozart's Seraglip 
(Herr Rekitanski) ; Bennett's Concerto No. 3, in C 
minor (Mme. Arabella Goddard); Mozart's aria: 
Non mi dir (Mile. Tietjens) ; Overture to Tell ; Beet- 
hoven's 7th Symphony ; Cavatina from Lttcia (Tiet- 
jens) : Duet from Fidelio ; Overture to Preciosa. 
Tho Morning Siar says ; 

The first piece on this list aflTords the only excep- 
tion to the unmixed enjoyment of a very high kind 
conferred by the night's performances. Not that M. 
Gounod's second symphony is altogether bad, but 
that it wants both the breadth of purpose and tlie 
beauty of detail necessary to fix the attention during 
tho forty minutes occupied in its performance. Its 
subjects, thongh sometimes pretty, are all trivial, and 
the mode by which they are elaborated is fre.quently 
grotesque rather than ingenious or engaging. The 
third movement — a acherzo^w the best ; and the last, 
in which a rather inspiriting polka-like theme pre- 
yails, would be worthy of some admiration if treated 
according to its value ; but it will not bear the pro- 
portions ro which it is spun out. The work undoubt- 
edly received every justice at the hands of Professor 
Bennett and his noble orchestra. 

.ITaitoyer. Joseph Joachim has once more re- 
sumed the post of Concertmeinter to the King of Han- 
over. By nigh integrity and firmness of character he 
has overcome intrigue, and his deserts are now fully 
appreciated. The king himself made a direct appli- 
cation to Joachim, who not merely acceded without 
hesitation to His Majesty's proposals, but declined 
the increased honorarium which had been offered to 
him as an inducement to return to the Hanoverian 
Court. 

CoPBNnAOEN. The Musical World translates 

from a Danish paper the following glowing; account 

of a new work by Gade : 

The seventh and last subscription-concert of the 
Musical Society in Copenhagen made even by its 
programme a deep and oleyating impression. It con- 
tained only two principal parts : Beethoven's attrac- 
tive eighth symphony, which— but principally the 
allegro and tWeJinale — ^was performed con amore ; and 
(tho second part) The Crusaders, by Professor Niels 
W. Gade, a new composition, rich in its contents and 
extent After tho performance the genial artist was 
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greeted with an "orchoster-fiinfare" and long contin- 
ued applause — a well-merited acknowledgment of his 
beautiful and important masterpiece. 

The words of The CnisaderXf for which wo are in- 
debted to the poet, Charles Andersen, who has treat- 
ed the subject graccfally, and without pretension, pre- 
sent a most satisfactory basis for musical treatment, 
and are like Comala and ElverKkiid an oratorio — "en 
concert-cantato" — for solos, choir, and orchestra. 
This kind of composition, which, as far as concerns 
its historical romantic subjects, corresponds with re- 
ligions rouiiio, seems more and more to be one of 
those most developed and most frequently employed 
in our country. It may bo dramntic, without too 
much combination of subject, but has not the preten- 
sion to be for the singe or for scenic arrangement, 
which often irires considerable effect, but on the oth- 
er side, makes it very difiicnit for the public to un- 
derstand the piece from the beginning to the end. 

The above mentioned "picture of song," consisting 
of three parts, opens with a choir of pilgrims and 
women in the crusader's band ; a charming chorus, 
full of expresston,describing the sufferings and troubles 
connected with the wanderings in the wilderness. 
The first melodies recall in some small degree Gade's 
own composition, "At sunset." There is a repose 
like that m the above-named work ; but this is a re- 
pose breathing itself out in soft complaints—a charm- 
ing, characteristic composidon ; ana the performance 
was fully worthy of the piece. The recitative sum- 
mons of Peter the Hermit, the Crusaders' leader, pro- 
cedes the Crusaders' Song, deformed as a solo, with 
recitative. It is a fresh, powerful, warlike melody ; 
but perhaps the old French songs might have given 
the impulse to a somewhat more historical color. 
This part is concluded by an evening prayer, in which 
th^ hermit's voice mingles beautifully and most sol- 
emnly with the voices of the whole band ; the full 
tones of the final stanza breathe the most fervent and 
pious longing. 

The title of the next part is Armidaf which invol- 
untarily reminds us of Glnck, whose opera called by 
tlie same name, like this part, has taken the* subject 
from Tasso ; but the two works differ totolly in con- 
struction and character, and there is scarcely any oth- 
er similarity to be found in them. A strange, mys- 
terious introduction, which in the most strikmg man- 
ner announces the black arts afraid of day-light, is 
followed by a singular little chorus of the spiriu of 
dlirkncss, who, at the command of their queen, con- 
jure a charming foiry world, a flood of temptation for 
the most distinguished knight amongst the Crusaders, 
Rinatdo d'Este, who has left his tent to wander in 
lonely dreaming. The solo of Armtda is original, 
particularly in the rhythm, and it changes into a luU- 
mg, enervating chorus of sirens, graceful as Weber. 

The next scene portrays an ever-increasing strug- 
gle. The hero is about to yield to the temptation ; 
dien he listens to some far, well-known strains; inch 
by inch he strives to gain the victory ; and as soon 
as he joins in the Crnsader-soniv the magic fascina- 
tion is powerless and has lost all influence over him. 
The whole of this part is, wna regard to dramatic 
effect, most distinguished ; the sudden change of 
time is more than a transition — it is an instantaneous 
translation from the seductive "Rinaldo, Rinaldo" 
into the manly melody ot the Crusader-song ; the 
struggle in the hero's soul is masterly described. 
What a striking effect in the prolonged tones of the 
summoning horn ; but these tones must be heard to 
be understood ; they cannot be described ! IIow dif- 
ferent they are from Ossian's poetry, with the misty 
monntain air filled with spirits, or from the wild 
flight of the Knight Olaf for the elfins ! Hardly has 
Professor Gade, since in his youthful popularity he 
sang so delightfully of the sea-nymphs hovering 
around the ffroUo azurrOf had any subject which at 
the first sight appeared so different from his artistic 
nature as the Crusaders. It is one of the most imag- 
inative he ever composed. And yet it is just the wav 
in which he treats Armida that manifests his Scandi- 
navian nature. How perfectly the subject has been 
managed I — how enchanting and bewitching is all the 
melody I ; — nevertheless, the excellent scenes are so 
moderate, so chaste, that we are not afraid of appro- 
priating it as characteristically Scandinavian. 

How sensual an Italian artist, or Meyerbeer, would 
have made it 1 How many voluptnous runs Wagner 
would have taken on his clarinet 1 Gade, on the con- 
trary, indicates with a noble and firm hand all that is 
necessary — nothing more 1 Even his Armida does 
not resemble Gluck's, who amidst her thirst of re- 
venge is enchained by fetters of love. Gade's is the 
cold, powerful being, defying everything belonging 
to the Cross. The music indicative of sorcery is 
charming as a forerunner announcing the arrival of 
the Queen of Spirits^-the only point in which some 
influence of the Queen may be visible, but even here 
very insignificantly. How interesting is the compos 



er's scoring down of the wand's strango vibration, 
and how well he succeeds 1 Some passages in the 
musical dialogue are, however, of too little coloring ; 
at least we think so. 

The last part, Jerusalem^ is, in comparison with the 
two first, a predominant religious picture. The re- 
ligious knight is joining the weary liand of pil;;nin8 
as the hermit points out to them the longdcsircd olv 
ject of all their toils. The Holy City glistens in the 
radiance of the sun, and a jubilee song of praise and 
thanksgiving inflames the host to strife and victory. 

In those choral-songs one beauty follows another ; 
the morning hymn, with its gay awakening horns, 
restless in its construction as a breaking up ;— the PU- 
grimmarch, with its all overpowering longing, ex- 
pressed in highly animated vocal-strains ; — the band's 
tuneful greeting to Jerusalem, imposing in all its 
plainness,— evince at the same time a power to create 
and an uncommon dominion over the means of art. 

What a seriousness is glowing through these words 
of Riualdo — 

"0 Txird, iMhold my anguiiih !*' 

or the hermit's solemn admonition, joined to the last 
stanza of the chorus ! How. deep is the feeling in 
those low exclamations of "Jerusalem, Jerusalem," 
whispered out in rather reproachful tones, when the 
first overpowering enthusiasm has been silenced. Then 
there is a power of description visible in many passa- 
ges; for instance, in the wild, sanguinary, ringing 
tones belonging to the hermit's last summons to strife. 
This part, less lively than the other two, and it may 
be so from the nature of the subject, is, nevertheless, 
not less interesting ; it is a noble picture, full of pro- 
foundness, proving effectively that music has the pow- 
er to describe great events in the world's history. 

The Crusaders is, in its totality, a precious, sublime 
musical work ; one of those few masterpieces which 
not only stand the proof of a close examination, but 
win more and more the more they are examined. 

Sintg^f 8 Jonrnal of Slnsk. 

BOSTON. JUNE Q3. 1806. 

The Fast Mniioal Tear in Boston. 

IV. Orqjln Music. 

The Groat Organ in the Boston Music Hall has 
been played every Wednesday and Saturday Noon, 
and every Sunday evening, with but few exceptions, 
through the whole year. The audiences have ranged 
from fifty to three hundred people ; judging from the 
report of income to the Hall from this source (nearly 
$7,000), they must have averaged considerably over 
one hundred. They still consist in great part, proba- 
bly a very large majority, of strangers visiting the 
city, who eagerly pay the trifling fee of half a dollar 
for the sake of seeing and hearing one of the three or 
four greatest organs in the world. But there is al- 
ways present a small number of resident music lovers, 
partial to Organ music, or at least to music played 
on such an Oi^an ; and we think the number on the 
whole is slowly increasing. The frequent playing of 
so many great works by Bach, Mendelssohn, &c., 
(even though the programmes, with rare exceptions, 
are very far from pure, and the sublime instrument 
is still often made a toy of^ must needs instil into 
some hearts a love and reverence for the Bach style 
and spirit ; with such opportunities of making itself 
heard, it must raise up for itself "fit audience though 
few." 

During the year there cannot have been given fewer 
than 130 Organ Concerts in the Music Hall. We 
propose to give only an approximate estimate of what 
has been done during the past nine months from Oct. 
1, 1865 — since it is in no man's power to attend or in 
any way recall all these concerts — and indeed we 
have lost all record of tMe three months preceding. 

During this period the following oi^ganists have 
officiated in about this proportion * Resident OrganijUs: 
B. J. Lamo, and G. £. Whxtino each 19 times ; 
Mrs. Frohock, 17 tira'es ; J. K. Painb, 9 times. 
Dr. Tdckbrmaw, 5 times ; J. H. Willcox (now 
mainly occupied with his own fine organ and choir at 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception), 5 times; 
Henbt Cartbb, twice ; Euobnb Thater (absent 
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most of the time in Germany), twice. From other 
cities . Mr. Jambs Pbarcb, formerly of Montreal, 
now of Philadelphia, 4 times ; Mr S. N. PbnpiBlo, 
of Rochester, N. Y., once. — It is a curious fact that, 
considering how dependent music has been in this 
country on the Germans, not a single German (so far 
as we are aware) has ever yet played pa the great 
German Organ of the Music Hall ; indeed, with three 
or four exceptions of naturalized Englishmen, all 
the organists have boon Americans. Whether this fact 
be significant, we leave it for shrewder ones than we 
are to conjecture. 

Now for the more important question : what is 
played 1 To what extent has reoi organ mmc had 
the precedence ? Above all, how far have these op- 
portunities been devoted to the organ compositions 
of Sebastian Bach, and the composers who— at a 
long distance, to be sure — have followed after htm ? 

The nine programmes of Mr. Painb show the fol- 
lowing works : 

A. Classicnl Organ Worlcs. 
Bach : Prel. and Fugue in E minor (3 times). 

" B minor. 
" A minor. 

Fantasia and Fugue in G minor (twice). 

Prelude in E minor. 

Fantasia in G (twice). 

Toccata in D minor. 

Trio Sonata in G. 

Trio Sonata in £ minor. 

Choral Vorspiel : "Nun kommt der Heiden Heil- 
and." 

Choral "Freu tench, ihr Christen." (3 times). 
*' '<Im hochsten Noth" (twice). 

"An die Wasserflfisson Babylon8"(3 tines). 
(For 2 manuals and pedal) twice. 
Canzone. 
Pastorale in F. 

Of Organ works by Mbndblssohn : 
Sonata in A (3 times). 

" D minor (twice). 
Organ works by Rittbb : Sonata in E (3 times) ; 
in E minor, op. 19. 

Thiblb: Toccata in E-flat minor (3) ; Chromat- 
ic Fantasia and Fugue in A minor (2) ; Theme with 
Variations in A flat (Sj. 
IIbssb : Theme and Variations. 
FiscHBR : Choral Vorspiel. 
B. Adaptations of works not fir the Organ. 

Mozart : "Clock Piece" ; Andante, from a Piano 
Sonata. 

Spohr : Pastoral from Historical Symphony. 

Hamdbl : Chorus from Samson ("Awake the trum- 
pet's lofty sound") 

Gluck : Air and chorus from Alceste, 
C. Original Compositions. 

Fantasia in F ; Off^rtoire in B flat : Andante con 
Variazioni ; Concert Variations on the Austrian 
Hymn ; Fantasia and Fugue in E minor ; Fantasia 
on the Portuguese Hymn, including Pastorale, Inter- 
mezzo and Alia Marcia; Caprice (2) ; Oflertoite in 
B minor ; Variations on Old Hundred ; Pastoral (4); 
Organ piece in D flat (2) ; several Improvisations. 

Mrs. Frohock, in 17 programmes which wo have 
before us, has played. 

A. Classical Organ Works.. 

Bach : Prelude and Fugue in A minor (3 times) ; 
in C ; in G ; Fugue in G minor ; in C minor (2) ; 
Prel. and Fugue (from "Well-tempered Clavichord") 
in E flat; Passacaglta C minor ; Toccata in D mi- 
nor ; Toccata in F ; Toccata in C (3) ; Trio Sona- 
ta in E flat (3; ; Pastorale in F (3). 

Mbndblssohn : Sonata in F minor (2) ; in C mi- 
nor ; in B flat (2) ; in D (2) ; in D minor (3) ; Prel. 

and Fugne in C minor (2) ; Prel. and Fugue, G (2); 
Prelude in D minor. 

Hessb : Var. on original theme (4). 

Rink : Var. on old air by Curelli (2). 

Fkeyer : Fantasia in F minor (3) ; Var, on Rus- 
sian Hymn. 
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8cHBi?LKNBBB0 : FaoUsia in C minor; Do. on 
"Ein'festeBurg." 

B. Adaptations, 
Bach : Chorus from a Motet.— Handkl: Halle- 
lujah Chariu (2) ; from Samson ("Fixed in his ever- 
lasting scat," (2) ; "He led ihem through" (7«ro«/)3. 
— Haydw: Andante from a Symphony (4); Air 
from Creation (2) ; Largo from Symph. No. 13 (2) ; 
"The heavens are telling ;" Andante cantabile from 
5th Symph. ; Movement from S.'Sth Quartet (3).— 
Mozart: Andante from 9th Symph.; Jesu bone 
Pastor; Jesu, Fili ; Fantasia in F minor (4) ; 
Lacrymosa from Requiem (3).— Bbetiiovem: Turk- 
ish March (2) ; Adagio from Quartet in C (3) ; Pas- 
torale from "Proraetheufi."— Spohr : Allegro from 
Quartet in G minor. — Wfbkr: Ov. to Ofceron.— 
R088IMI : Pastoral from "Tell" Ov. 5.— Mkni>ijl8- 
8011N : Wedding March ; Andante from 4th Symph. 
— Kdllak: Pastorale. — Chipp : "Harmonious 
Blacksmith" with Var. — Meyrrbeer : Marche du 
Sucre (2).— Schumann : Lied, "Ich groUe mcht"{2). 
Schubert : Ave Maria (2) ; other songs. — Mbrkel: 
Adagio in E (5). 



Mr. Lang's 19 programmes show : 

A. ' Classical Organ II or^f. 

Bach : Prel. and Fugue in C (?) ; divers Preludes 
and Fugues from "Well-temp. Clavichord, 8 times ; 
Fantasia in G C-^) ; small Concerto in G (2) ; Pas- 
torale in F (5). 

MBNDXU80HN : Souata in F minor (2) : in A (2); 
parts of Sonatas in C minor, B flat and D (c; ; Pre- 
lude in C minor. 

Schumann : Fugue on B A-C-H (2) ; 2nd do. 

BiNK : Flute Concerto in F (3). 

Wbblbt : Fugue in D.— Stokes : Introd. in D 

minor. 

B: Adaptations. 

Hatdn : "The Heavens are telling ;" Movement 
in B flat ; "Thunder Storm" chorus from Seasons. — 
Mozart : March from Idomenec ; themes from Don 
/uan.—BEETHOTEN : Hallelujah Chorus (3); Ov. 
to Egmont (4); Andante in F.— Mendelssohn : 
Choruses from "Elijah" (2) ; Nocturne in "Midsum- 
mer Night" (2) ; Overture to "Midsummer Night" 
(3) ; March in Athalia (4).— Costa : March in "Eli." 
— Mbterbeer : Ov. to Dinvah (2).— Spohr : Ro- 
mance in A flat (4).— Weber : Ov. to Freyschiita 
(2).— O. Dresbl: Song. "Sweet and low" (3).— 
Gounod : Theme from Faust. — Waonkr : Themes 
from TannhJiuscr.— Chopin : Funeral March (2). — 
Keller : Var. oi "American (?) Hymn." 

C. Frequad Improvisations in free style. 

Mr. Whittno, in 16 programmes, has played : 
A. Classical Organ Works. 

Bach : Prel. and Fugue in E minor (2) ; Do. in 
A minor; Fugue in G minor; in D minor; "St. 
Ann's" Fugue (2) ; various Fugues (.5 times) ; Cho- 
ral Vorspiel, for 2 manuals and pedal ; Toccata in 
F ; Pastorale in F. 

Mendelssohn : Sonata in F minor (3) ; Prel. 
and Fugue in C minor (2). 

Schumann : Fugue on B- A-C-H. 

Hesse : Fant. and Sonata in C. — Martini : 
Etudes in G minor and D minor (French style of 18th 
century) — Brossio : Fant. and Fugue in A flat 
(2) ; Prelude in D. — Best ; Sonata in G ; Pastor- 
ale in G. 

B. Organ works in modern lighter style. 

Welt : Fantasia (2) ; Concert March (2) ; Pas- 
torale in G ; in E. 
Battiste : Offertoires in G, F minor(2).and C(2). 
Yerrindeb : Var. on Russian Hymn (2). 

C. Adaptations. 

Handel: Ov. to Samson (2) ; Air : "Thou shalt 
bring them in," from Israel ; Air and Chor. from 
•TtK^dJ (2) ; Chor. from Samson : "Fixed in his," &c. 



(2) : Ov. to the "Occasional Oratorio"(5).— Hatdn: | 
"With verdure clad" (2) ; Romance from a Sympho- 
ny (2). — Bbethoyen : Allegretto from 7th Sym- 
pnony ; Ov. to Egmont (2) ; Adagio.— Mendels- 
sohn : Andante from piano and 'cello Sonata in B 
flat; Overture for wind instruments; Arioso: "But 
the Lord," St. Paul. — Meterbebr : March from 
Prophae; Schiller march (5). — Rossini: Trio "La 
Carita"; "Tell" Overture; Ov. to La Gazza Ladra 
(3) ; Selections from Stabat Mater; Ov. to "Siege of 
Corinth" (2) ; Prayer from Moses. — Hkrold : Ov. 
to Zampa. — Spohr : Introd. and Fin. from Quartet 
in C (2) ; Andantino from Symph. "Power of 
Sound" (4) ; March from Notturno for wind instru- 
ments (3). — Donizetti: Selections from Vesper 
service. — Nicolai : Ov. to "Merry Wives" (2;«. — 
Schubert : Marche Solcnnclle, op. 40, in E flat 
minor (3)* — Adam : Christmas song (3). — Dussek: 
Andantofrom pianoforte Duo, op. 32. — Balfe: Ov. 
to "Geraldine." 

D. Original Compositions. 

Fantasia in E (2) ; Organ movement in F (2); 
Pastorale in F ; Var. on national airs, &c. 

Mr. James Pbarcb, a musical baccalaureate of 
Oxford, now settled in Pbilailclphia, has given us in 
his four concerts : 

Bach : Prel. and Fugue in E minor ; do in B mi- 
nor ; do in E flat ; Fugue in G minor (2) ; Prel. and 
Fugue from "W. T. Clavichord" in E flat. 

Mendelssohn : Sonatas in A and D minor (2) ; 
Prelude and Fugue, No. 2 ; Prelude, No. 1. — £. J- 
Hopkins : Prelude. 

0/ Adaptations. Handel : Chorus in Samson ; 
Chor. in Judas ; Coronation Anthem. — Hatdn: Mo- 
tet, "Insanffi ct vanse curis" ; Chor. from Creation ; 
Air, do. — Beethoven : Andante (3) ; Adagio from 
Op. 2. — Mozart : Agnus Dei from Ist Mass. 

Of this gentleman it must be said^for we missed 
our opportunity at the time of his first visit (his sec- 
ond was only last week) — that his selections were 
kept exclusively within a dignified range, and that 

his playing was marked bv a peculiar dignity and 
grandeur. He inclines to large, full combinations of 
stops, yet with tasteful alternations ; and he plays 
the great pieces, for instance Bach's G-minor Fugue, 
very firmly, distinctly, and in a slower tempo than 
almost anybody else. We confess to finding the lat- 
ter peculiarity edifying; where such great roaring 
masses of tone move on for such length of time, the 
polyphonic outlines seem more distinct and apprecia- 
ble, at least to our slow ears, in a slow time. We 
hope Mr. Pearce will be a more frequent visitor. 

Mr. Thater has played but once or twice since 

his return from abroad. The one programme (June 

9) before us, contains : Bach's Toccata in F, Choral 

Vorspiel "Ich ruf ku dir" and Pastorale ; an Organ 
Concerto by Handel (in B flat. No. 2) — the hrst 
piece of Handel's Organ music that we have vet heard 
here, and rather tame in comparison witfi Bach ; 
Thicle's Chromatic Fantasia ; A Sonata in D minor 
(No. 4) by Eugene Thayer; and a Romance called 
"The Lak'e," dedicated to the player by the compo- 
er. Dr. Sparks, of Leeds, England. 

Mr. Penfibld played a Fugue by Bach in D ma- 
jor, and Sonata in E flat by the same ; Mendelssohn's 
1st Sonata ; a Fantasia by Freyer ; tran.«criptions 
from Symphonies of Beethovep and Schumann ; 
"Tell" overtnre, &c. 

We have at hand but a single programme each of 
the other organists named, and these are very mis- 
cellaneous, containing little of music written original- 
Iv for the organ, except things by Wely and Baitiste. 
"the above list and classification are perhaps dry ; 
but they furnish for an intelligent examiner food for 
reflection. We reserve comments for some future 
occasion. — We have yet to sum up the Chamber 
Concerts of the year. 



In another column will be found an advertisement 
of the "Ogdensburg, N.Y. Normal Music School," 
which commences July 9th, under the instruction of 
the brothers Perkins of this city. We learn the Quin- 
tette Club will erive some concerts in connection with 
the School, at Ogdensburg, about the second week 
in August. 



English Opera in New York. 

New York, Jfne 19.— The Concert Season is 
now over. Artists and artistes hasten to leave the 
city ; some for the country proper ; some for those 
hybrid resorts, the fashionable watering places ; others 
for Europe ; all in order to recover from the fatigues 
of the past, and to recruit for the future season. Our 
streets are already half deserted by their usual prom- 
enaders, and remain in almost undisputed possession 
of business men, mechanics and other worthy classes 
chained to the heated city by various necessities, but 
having at least, the Park, and many suburban gar- 
dens, in which to indulge their desire for fresh air- 
and their taste for light music and more corporeal 
necessities. 

We ai-e happy to chronicle Mr. Julius Eicn- 
berg's comic operetta, "The Doctor of Alcantara," 
as a success. As yon are aware, the first perform- 
ance was on the occasion of the opening of the new 
Theatre Francais. It is still in course of a protrac- 
ted and successful "run." This opera possesses all 
the elements of popularity ; a merry libretto ; and 
melodies of a light and pleasing character, in the 
working up and instrumentation of which we discov- 
er the taste and study of an experienced conductor, 
and a clever mnsician. If we cannot accord the 

merit of great orijrinality to the music of "The Doc- 
tor of Alcantara," neither can we stigmatise it as a 
copy. Its melodies, moulded in the accustomed form, 
are yet always flowing and nicely fitted to the situa- 
tion. Mr. Eichberg has evidently adapted himself to 
the small frame and means at his disposal, and has 
done so in a most satisfuctorT and effective manner. 
The general approbation with which Mr. Eichl>erg's 
work has been deservedly received, leads us to hope 
that ha may feel encouraged to write others in the 
same pleasing style. His "Two Cadis," also an 
opera bufl^a, is spoken of as the next "to be." The 
production of the "Doctor" has been very fair, on 
the whole ; the most meritorions performance, Tioth 
in singing and acting, being decidedly that of Miss 
Kitchings as Inez ; her natural manner, pleasing an- 
pearanco aud correct costume, are always refreshingly 
welcome. Mrs. Mozart also displays nnoxpecteu 
dramatic talent. 

Now that the ice has been once broken, and we 
have a thoroughly successful operatic production, 
calculated for, and performed by resident singers, we 
trust that our native composers will no longer " be 
backward in coming forward " in the right way, and 
that they may be sustained by the public in a genu- 
ine manner. 

The "Rose of Castile" was also snng once or 
twice, and as we hear, not satisfactorily by the Eng- 
lish company. "The Bohemian Girl" and others of 
the same namby-pamby cast, were threatened. 
People condemned to stay in the city during the dog- 
days, want clever musical fun, and not such heavy 
and yet Khallow works as have passed current for 
"English Opera" during the past twenty years. 
Let the company at the "I'heatre Francais" make a 
voyage of discovery into the realms of comic French 
Opera: Gretry, or Adam, or the Italian Pergolesi. — 
Miss Ritchings would make a name in the "Serva 
Padrona." 

There is nothing more to chronicle, musically 
speaking. Comic opera will probably run on light 
and easy wheels throngh the summer ; in autumn wo 
are promised the fine Italian actress Ristori, Madame 
Parepa again, and much besides ; but let the fuinro 
show. For the present, — as Hfiz saith, — "this is 
the time of roses," and the most salutary and most 
welcome music is that which messieurs professors the 
birds discourse "in the woodland school," — so also 
thinketh your correspondent, Lancelot. 



Boston Music Hall Association. The stock- 
holders of this organization held an adionrned meet- 
ing at Music Hall this morning. The Treasurer, 
John Rogers, Esq., submitted his annual report from 
which we copy the following figures : 

Cash receipts for the year ending May 31, 

1866, $26,240 09 

Organ concerts 6,890 70 

Other musical entertainments 5,509 00 

Lectures, fairs, festivals, etc., 13,296 37 

Sundry other purpotes 604 02 

Rents accrued and noi received 669 00 

Total income $26,909 09 
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Expenditures, Salaries of Saper- 
intendcnt and Treasurer.. 

Ciry Water Bills 

Gas Bills 

Insurance on building and 
organ, 

Fuel 

Taxes 

Interest on debt 

Sundry expenses 

Bills due but unpaid 



850 00 

825 S3 

2,933 23 



805 00 




615 00 




1,896 20 




3.234 44 




7,547 .W 




837 70 






1 9,-544 65 



Surplus 7,364 44 

TliiM is a larjrcr amount than for any past year, 
notwithstanding increased taxation and cost of me- 
chnnics' work, material, .etc. 

The surplus in 1856 was $1839 23 ; 1857, $1405 76; 
1858. $1405 91 ; 1859, $3516 78; 1860, $2489 38; 
1861, $2808 06; -1862, $363 19*; 1863 the income 
fell short of the expenses $989 68, the hall bein^ clos- 
ed for repairs a portion of the time; surplus in 1864, 
$7360 08 ; 1865, $5152 19. From 1856 to 1862, in- 
elusive, the surplus averaged $1975 50. The aver- 
age for the past throe years has been $6625 57. 

The debt, secured by a mortgage of the real es- 
tate, amonnts to $60,000, $50,000 of which becomes 
due in 1867, and $10,000 during the pre^nt month. 
This includes the debt on the organ, which it is hoped 
will be extinguished within two years. The cash 
balance on the 1st of June, 1866, was $2741 76. 

The following>named gentlemen were chosen di- 
rectors for the ensuing year: J. Baxter Upham, 
President; R. S. Apthorp, E. D. Briglmm, Ebeno- 
iser Dale, Edward N, Perkins, H. W. Pickering, J. 
P. Putnam. — Jhintoript, June 13. 

Ernst Psrabo, the pianist, has given several very 
successful' concerts lately in Cleveland, Ohio, besides 
forming the principal attraction in two concerts under 
the direction of Mrs. Isaacs, a favorite teacher there. 
There, as in Bostoq, he played Bach, Beethoven, 
Bennett, Eirchner, Bargiel, Burgmiillor, &c., and 
there, as here, he has created a peculiar onthnsiasm. 
But when a Cleveland critic writes : "He is now 
classed with Thalberg and Gotitchalk" the young 
artist may well say, save me from my friends ! — 
Perabo will pass the summer with some friends in 
Indiana, getting (we tmst) the needed rest, and in 
the fall will return and make his residence in Boston 
— which is verily a piece of good news. 

Young Pbtbssilba also, as will be seen by his 
card announcing his services as teacher, proposes to 
establish himself in Boston. Another valuable ac- 
cession to the corps of sound classical pianists and 
teachers 1 Shall we not be rich ? 

LoDiSTiLLB, Kt. In the sudden death, hy acci- 
dent, of £. W. GcNTBR, organist at St. Paul's, this 
city mourns its leading musical character. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Oemoarat show in what esti- 
mation he was held, and how important a loss this is 
to musical art in that section of the country. 

He had lived so long among us, and had occupied 
so prominent a position, that he almost seemed an 
essential part of the city. He was giving instruction 
to the dnugliters of those whom he had instructed in 
their girlhood. His active mind was continually 
engaged in projects for the advancement of music. 
He was the founder of the Mozart Society, of the 
Musical Fund Society, and other associations intend- 
ed to cultivate skill and taste. To his energy and 
ability, we are indebted for the opportunity, of hear- 
ing some of the best oratorios performed in the high- 
est style. His fine taste enabled him to make great 
improvements in the music of the church service. It 
is impossible to estimate the extent of his influence 
upon the condition of music in Louisville. It seemed 
indeed, as if there could be no music of a high order 
without him. At almost every important concert 
given in this city, he was to bo found holding the 
.baton. He had been appointed director of ehe Saen- 
gerbund festival, and the estimation in which his 
abilities were held is shown b? the exclamation 
which might have been heard : "How can the festival 
proceed without him 1 " 

Mr. Gnnter was bom in Bremen, in 1817. At a 
very early age he lost his father and was obliged to 
depend on his own exertions. His attainments in 
the science of music were almost entirely tlie fruits 
of his own unaided labors. 

At a meeting of the musical assoc'ates and friends 



of the late E. W. Guntcr, Esq., held at 4 p.m., 
Thursday, June 14th, 1866, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

Whbrras, By a degree of Divine Providence, our 
friend and fellow-citizen, F. W. Gunter, has been 
suddcdly taken from our midst ; and. 

Whe'heas, The relations between tlio deceased 
and those who have met tu do honor to his memory 
have been of snrh a character as to give ns fre(|it<'nt 
opportnnitias of bearing testimony to his socinl worth, 
as well as to his professional merits ; thercft>re, 

Reaolved, That in the death of Mr. Gnnter %ve fcol 
that his immediate family have sufTured a l)creavement 
the saddest and most aflictive that could have befallen 
them, ami that the profession in this city, of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament, has sustained a 
loss almost irreparable. To ourselves, individually, 
and to his other numerous personal friends, his remo- 
val from our midst has severed social ties that had 
been cemented by many years of most kindly inter- 
course. 

Reaolvedf That we tender to his afflicted wife and 
children, and to his other sorrowing relatives, the ex-. 
pression of onr sincere sympathy and condolement. 

Resolved, That the city papers be requested to' 
publish the proceedings of this meetinsr. 

Reecived, That, in token of our high respect for 
the deceased, we attend his funeral, at St. Paul's 
Church, to-morrow (Friday, June 15th) at four 
o'clock, P.M. 

Messrs. J. M. Semple, Wm. Plato, and Dr. E. W. 
Mason were appointed a committee to conduct the 
mu.iical exercises at the church, and Messrs. Host 
and Zooller at the grave. 

Messrs. H. J. Peter, B. J. Webb and Harry Bish- 
op were appointed a committee to present these reso- 
lutions to the family of the deceased. 

On motion, it was resolved that the Northern musi- 
cal journals be requested to publish these resolutions. 

On motion of Mr. D. P. Faulds, it was resolved 
that the proprietors of the music stores be requested 
to close their doors at 3.30 p.m. 

H. J. Peters, President. 

Harry Bishop, Secretary. 



A Sentiinental King. 

If all the sovereigns of Europe were like the young 
Kini; of Bavaria, tliey would most assuredly never 
go to war. In fact, King Ludwig the Second thinks 
politics a bore, and war a bore of the largest calibre. 
He will have nothing to do with either, and he thinks 
that as a king he has a right to amuse himself as he 
pleases. He is is only in his twenty-first year,th'e senti- 
mental age when thoughts are apt to run to poetry, 
music and love-making. His grandfather, the. ex- 
King Ludwig, continued in a somewhat similar state 
of mind till he was pretty old ; but his chief diver- 
sion from the cares of state was In the society of fast 
women of the Lola Montez order. The young king 
fell in love some time-ago with Richard Wagner, who 
writes music of the future, a tempo that is rather per- 
plexing to musicians of the present time. The ec- 
centric composer, in fact, absorbed so much of the 
time of the youthful monarch, that it became neces- 
sary to remove him, and he was sent away from Mu- 
nich, with orders not to return . 

But Ludwig the Second has been pining for his 
Wagner, and the war alarm has not served to dis- 
tract his thoughts from the loss of his friend. Ho 
has passed his time in writing sentimental poetical 
laments, playing Wagner's music on the pianoforte, 
and going off on solitary incognito walks among his 
people, or in the country around Munich. His min- 
isters have thus been obliged to work in the business 
of diplomacy and politics, without the sanction of the 
bead of the State, and consequently things have been 
all at sixes and sevens. The idea of such a trivial 
subject as a European war interfering with his kingly 
prerogative of writing poetry and playing the piano, 
is monstrous to him. 

ThQ other day the Bavarian Parliament was to bo 
opened, and the ceremony was to be performed by 
the King in person. But he determined not to be 
thus bored, and disappeared from his capital myste- 
riously, on the very day appointed. There was great 
consternation among ministers and courtiers, and his 
mother, the Qaoen Dowager, was very unhappy about 
her truant son. Parties were sent to search the coun- 
try around Munich. After two days exploration, he 
was found riding among the Alps south of the 
city, attended by only a single groom. An humble 
petition, signed by all the ministers, beeging him to 
return to the capital, was presented to him, and after 
some hesitation he yielded. He was conducted in 
state to the palace, and Bavaria was herself again. It 
was understood that he had been searching for Rich- 
ard Wagner, who was concealed somewhere among 
the moantains.^PAt7a(/e/;>Ata Bulletin. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Briglit blue eyes and golden hair. AJaria Ddl. 30 

Simple and twMt. 
Love's request. (Liebes Bittc). Reichardt. 

For guitar hy I/atfdn. 30 
The Brook. Dolores. " " 30 

Two ftnotts mngi, well snaDfed for gulUr. 
Gentle ladles. (Donnine amabili.) Cavatina. 

"Cnepino." 60 
Pietro dalling, this cakoso tempting. (Piero mio). 
Canzonet. "Crispino." 35 

Two v«i7 floe tongi, with rcspeet to moile. Th« 
word* too, f good, In % oomio voln. The melodlos 
are viry sweet, and not evpeelally dlfBonlt. 

The first song Is that of Fabrislo, the physiekD, who 
tells of the sueeeis of the phrue. **fome one loves 
you." when »poken to his fidr patlenta. The seoond 
is Che ballad bj Annetta, of which the lUttan is writ- 
ten In a sort of peasant dialeet, poeribly that of Te- 
nrtla 

Dariine, slay at home to-night. Ballad. Webster, 90 

Sit down by my side. •* ** 30 

Two exMllent temperanee Pongs. The new can- 

paign agdnat Intemperance, aeema to be aeoompaaied 

hy a higher order of muslcai Uteratora than the pro- 

eedlng. 

Will 0' the Wisp. Song. G. W. Cherry. 60 

▲ fine deeeriptire piece, which will be very dfeetive 
in eonoerte and exhibitions. Does not go above E. 

Thou fair, but faithless one. Song. S. Looer. SO 
Very original and pr»tty. 

Inatramental. 

Los Fifres da Garde. 4 hands. Aaeher. 60 

Oneofthevwy brightest and prettiest of dnets, 

and aa it is rather o^y, should not be long in finding 

Its way to yoar piano. 

Maple polka. 7. Emerson. 80 

Witch of the wave galop. 5. B. Whitney. 80 

Good pieoea by Ihvorite eomposers. 
Nocturne. Op. 15. No. 1. Chopin. 80 
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" 8. " 85 

Long, long weary day. "Sparkling Diamonds." 

Arini. 30 
Dream on the ocean. Waits. '' " " so 

Sans Souci waits. Ida M. Brittan, arr'd by '* 80 
Three very pretty, easy and sparkling prodxietions, 
excellent for players not Ikr advanced. 
A happy dream. Caprice caracteristiqne. 

G. W. Hertel. 40 
Not difflenlt. Swret flowing melodyi and pkaaiug 
throughout. 

Rustic pictures. By Baumhach. 

No. 6. Cradle song, from Kiicken. 80 

'* 9. Coronation march. "Le Proph^te." 80 
"12. Do they think of me. 80 

Three *'matie," but by do means nutty pictares. 
The mualc ia very graeefut. The Coronation mareh, 
which ia giMMrally an awkward thing to piny, la here 
very nicely fitted to the fingera, and appeara in a new 
and attractive dresa. 

Books. 

MbNDEL8SOHN'8 S0NO8 WITHOUT W0RD8. $3.00 
A new and excellent edition, carefhlly nvlaed, and 
in every way In good ahape . Do not eonalder your li- 
brary for the piano complete without one of the 
books. 
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A Monday Evening in St. James's Hall 

JOACniM*S LAST APPKARAKCE IV LONDON. 

(TraniUted for this Joanwl from the Leipilg SiguaUj May 
10, 186G). 

Amono; the most prominent musical phenomb- 
na of recent times in London must certainly be 
reckoned the concerts, which occur every week 
on Monday in St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, and 
which are justly called ^'Popular,** for they have 
already conquered for themselves so laro:e a pub- 
lic, that hundreds every time have to be turned 
away from the doors. To remedy this evil, an- 
other course of concerts was (riven in the same 
room durin<; the whole of the last season, on' Sat- 
urday afternoons, from three to five o*cIock, in 
which the Monday's pro«rramme for the most part 
was repeated, and which likewise enjoyed a very 
numerous attendance. These in common par- 
lance were called the Saturday Monday Pops. 
"/*o;>/?,** to the initiated, sij^nifies Popular Con- 
certs. Your Enrrlishman is fond of abbreviations 
and of making the names of things easy to the 
mouth. 

The founder of these concerts is Mr. Arthur 
Chappell ; Mr. Benedict stands at his side as mu- 
sical Director. The hall itself is one of the most 
beautiful in London, large, high and distinguish- 
ed for good acoustic qualities. The seats of the 
stately room are divided into three grades ; those 
on the floor of the hall, the ^^stalls" so-called, 
costing five shillings ; but those in the balcony, 
which runs quite round the hall, cost three shil- 
lings ; and a third class, in the gallery, cost only 
one ihtUing ; to these last are to be reckoned also 
the places under the balcony and the Orchestra. 
As the concerts consist only of chamber music, 
they use the vacant orchestra room for audience 
and let it out also at a shilling a seat. This mod- 
erate price is one of the chief reasons why these 
concerts have acquired such great vogue, since 
for this comparatively small sum one may hear 
the best classical music executed by tlie very first 
artists. And in fact a better speculation could 
not have been made, and Mr. Chappell will find 
his account in iL Good music at a cheap price I 
That drew, and could not fail to draw, in Lon- 
don, where it was the traditional style to pay 
half a guinea or a guinea for concert tickets, and 
where artists thought it beneath their dignity to 
offer tickets to the public at a smaller price. But 
then it was not the great public that they played 
to ; it was only the rich, for whom such enjoy- 
ments existed. Hence the great public remain- 
ed musically uncultivated ; but how great the 
love of music and the need thereof, nevertheless, 
is proved by the success of these Monday* con- 
certs. 

Commonly every cheap place is occupied long 
before the beginning of the concert ; and this is 
particularly the case to-day, for to-day Joachim 
plays a solo, and what is more, the **Ereutzer So- 
nata," which of itself always ensures a full house. 
To which add, that it is the last evening of this 
season on which Joachim plays in London ; and. 



to make the measure full, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales are expected to be present. Con- 
sequently it was easy to foresee, that St James's 
Hall to-day would have to stand a particularly 
heavy pressure of the multitude. AceonVmgly 
we start in good season — we had a long way to 
go— for we left the house at five o'clock and» by 
the aid of railroad and omnibus, stood before St. 
James's Hall at half past six. We were fortu- 
nate enough to get an excellent orchestra seat, 
but wo did not have five minutes to lose. As the 
concert does not begin until eight, we have time 
to look about us a little. From our place (under 
the great organ) we can observe all convenient- 
ly. Before us arc the benches arranged amphi- 
theatrically, so that the lowest row comes close 
to the stage, where the Broadwood grand piano 
stands and the chairs of the artists are arransred. 
Of course those who fill the lowest row are very 
near the players — ;S0 near, that they might actu- 
ally turn over the leaves for the pianist. Who- 
ever attends these concerts often, will remark, 
that commonly the same faces are to be found in 
the same seats. Everywhere you see ladies and 
gentlemen whom you have met here before. 
There in the furthest corner, with the manuscript 
of the ^^Kreutzer" in his hand, sits an elderly 
gentleman with gray hair, not unlike to Stephen 
Heller, whom we have seen every time we have 
been there. That young man with jet-black hair, 
and the very blonde young man beside him, at- 
tentively watching the audience and nodding now 
and then to an acquaintance, are both regular 
attendants at the concerts. We haveoflen heard 
it maintained that this Orchestra-public is the 
most musically cultivated part of the whole. Per- 
haps it owes this reputation to the peculiarly low 
bow with which the artists, especially Charles 
Hall^, honor it before beginning to play. And 
this same reputation presumes upon itself occa- 
sionally ; we ourselves witnessed how an English- 
man, who had himself enjoyed no insignificant 
repute in London, once gave to Mme. Arabella 
Goddanl a lesson that was not undeserved. This 
lady was playing a Sonata of Beethoven (with 
her accustomed faultless technique and marble 
coldness !) ; as she came to the Finale, whether it 
were that the theme was too easy for her, or that 
she wished to surprise the public by her runs 
and trills, she began to weave all sorts of things 
into the Sonata. Suddenly Mr. P. looked very 
earnestly up from the notes which he held in his 
hands, and said quietly, but aloud : **Excu8e me, 
this is not found at all in my edition I" 

To shorten the time of waiting, the ladies often 
take some kind of handiwork with them and sew, 
embroider or cross-stitch industriously, while their 
attendants read and explain to them the pro- 
gramme. We have observed the same thing in 
the concerts at the Crystal Palace in Sydenham, 
and therefore we cannot understand how English 
authors can so sneer at the German knitting, 
. which is supposed to play an important part in 
German theatres and concerts. For the rest it 
18 really a labor under difiiculties, since the gas is 



not yet fully turned on and a dull twilight reigns. 
Meanwhile the balconies and stalls begin to fill 
and furnish an interesting spectacle. As the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to- 
nii{ht, most people are in their places early. Usu- 
ally the ladies rustle in with a good deal of noise 
after the first Quartet has begun, and cause great 
disturbance. Nay, sometimes the artists have to 
hold in and give the late-comers time to seat 
themselves, before they can go on. We have al- 
ready heard many an involuntary remark about 
It on the part of a music-loving public. 

One who sits in the stalls has to go in full toi- 
let, and Albion's daughters do not omit this op- 
portunity of displaying all their tastelessness. 
Toilets are worn there for show, which would 
drive a painter mad with horror. Red, -red of all 
shades, no matter if the fair wearer have golden 
or dull yellow hair. Old dames with white locks 
. appear not seldom adorned with wreaths of roses. 
O Thaokeray ! thou who didst always scourge 
this foihie of thy countrywomen with so much wit 
and satire, thou has not yet converted all ; this 
almost barbaric want of taste still displays itself, 
and at the sight of it sometimes a wild shud- 
der runs through us ! 

To-night even the reserved seats are punctual- 
ly occupied at eight. The whole vast hall is 
crowded full to the extremest comer. What a 
sea of fences ! And at the entrance doors there 
still stands a dense knot of people, of both sexes, 
who cannot find a seat more and who prefer to 
stand up the whole evening rather than miss the 
concert. 

And now on all sides watches are drawn out 
and consulted. Fives minutes before eight — 
Ah ! — Now the gas is turned on in hundreds of 
candelabra, and suddenly a flashing sea of light 
plays round us. How beautiful ! At the same 
time Joachim, from a side room where the artists 
are assembled, makes a few bold chromatic runs 
and full chords resound. The public are excited. 
People talk more livelily, turn round frequently 
to see whether the princely couple are not com- 
ing, open the programme for the hundredth time 
and read that Haydn's charming Quartet in D 
major is to be the first piece. Eight o'clock I 
Again a sweep of the bow rings out clear and im- 
patient. The time is up, which usually is punc- 
tually observed. As the clock strikes eight the 
artists usually appear. But to-day their royal 
highnesses have not yet arrived. They remem- 
ber, that the Queen on such occasions never lets 
anybody wait, and so they begin to clap and 
stamp, while an opposite party — the loyal ones, 
who do not wish to enjoy the music without their 
highnesses — hiss. Again an impatient, admonish- 
ing stroke of the bow I That was oil poured upon 
fire ! A furious clapping testifies to the impa- 
tience of the public. People look up into the im- 
provised royal box, but it is still empty. Min- 
gled hisses and applause ; at the same time a 
tantalizing prelude from the side room. Which 
will conquer, prince or artists, thought we, and 
we hoped that the latter would soon put an end 
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to the prowIiijT impatience, and rightly, for at a 
quarter after eif^ht appeared Joachim, L. Ries 
(second violin), Blanrrove (viola) and Piatti (vio- 
loncello). They played the lovely Quf\rtct with 
artistic perfection ; all the fzrace and cheerfulness 
of the genial master are united in it. At the 
Adnflfio the Prince of Wales with his wife and 
suite came in ; but however {zreat the loyalty of 
the English public in jreneral may be, here it 
gave a proof of tact and musical pood-brceding, 
inasmuch as this entree did not cause the slight- 
est interruption. No one stirred, all listened to 
the tcn<Ier melodies as they softly floated up and 
down. Only at the end of the pioco were the 
opera glasses put in motion, and they gazed to 
their hearts' content at the lovely princess and 
the future heir of the throne. 

Next, Mr. Santley, whose splendid baritone 
voice has made him the favorite of the London 
public, sang a Recitative and Aria from V EUnle 
(fu NortJ : whereupon Signor Piatti delighted us 
bv a Rondo of Mozart for the violoncello. Again 
Mr. Santlev came on and sang **Thc Wanderer" 
in a manner that carried everybody away. 

Then appeared Charles Halld, who rendered 
with indescribable grace an Impromptu by Schu- 
bert and a couple of Songs without Words: the 
storm of applause which he raised by these sim- 
ple things was so great, that he had also to vol- 
unteer the "Spring Song." 

Here ended the first ])art. The rich and beau- 
tiful programme of the concert had been arrang- 
ed by the Princess herself, and did all honor to 
her artistic taste. 

Five minutes elapj^e between the two parts; 
during which the spectators get np, stretch them- 
selves (a refreshment particularly agreeable to 
those penned up in the Orchestra) and talk. 

Punctually at the end of the five minutes the 
second part begins. This time Joachim came on 
alone, to play the ''Trilledu Diahle" by Tartini, 
a fine composition of bold originality. Amid roar- 
ing applause Joachim modestly quits the stage. 
But the public, as it probably will not hear its 
favorite again this year, does not let him off so 
cheaply. They clap, at first livelily, but then 
louder and louder. Finally Joachim shows him- 
self, but without the violin, makes his bow and 
vanishes again. No ! That was not enough ! Da 
capo ! Encore ! Bravo ! they cry, until the hall 
groans with the wild storm. Joachim knows 
what the people want ; he comes again with his 
violin and, after thinking a moment, plays a Ga- 
votte by Bach. This, as well as the violin Fugues, 
he has completely domesticated in London. Ev- 
erybody knows and loves now the noble, proud 
and yet heart-felt tones of Bach. With the last 
superb chords Joachim vanished, accompanied by 
immeasurable jubilation of the public, who 
up to that moment had listened breathlessly. 

Now Santley sang another song, and then 
again followed a pause of five minutes. This al- 
ways occurs before the last piece, in order that 
those who wish to go out before the end may do 
80 without disturbing others. 

Very few rose — and these probably were only 
obliged to start so early on account of the great 
distance home. The *'Kreutzer Sonata" exer- 
cises a magical influence over all minds. Joa- 
chim, this time in the company of Charles Halld, 
appears for the last time. And now they play 
the divine Sonata, as only a Joachim can play it. 
One had only to look at people's faces to recog- 



nize the full cflTect. Enthusiastic features, eyes 
beaming with rapture, transfigured smiles, and 
that finest of all triumphs,tcars, were everywhere 
to be found. 

With the last chord all rise and crowd out as 
fast as possible. Fine broad stairways facilitate 
the egress, a circumstance in which St. James's 
has much the advantage over Exeter Hall. It 
is about half past ten, and the majority have a 
long journey before them ere they reach their 
homes. 

We hurry to an omnibus, are fortunate to find 
a seat, and now for an hour and a half arc rolled 
unmercifully over the groaning, rattling pave- 
ment of this never-ending giant city, so that all the 
melodies that we have heard in the evening are 
utterly shaken up together and driven from our 
mind. But they all resume their places friendli- 
ly and hover about us with a lovely beat of wings 
even into the realm of dreams, when wc at 
length sink wearily upon our pillow. 

London^ Aprils 18CG. F. 



Mendelssohn.* 

(Concluded from p. 2S9.) 

Wilmsen, who had instructed and confirmed 
Mendelssohn, and his brothers and sisters, struck 
me as a man of no great capacity, and I let fall 
some hint or other to the effect that it would 
have been better had they gone to Schleicrma- 
cher. Felix was seriously angry, and gave me 
to understand he would not allow any one to at- 
tack his spiritual adviser, for whom he entertain- 
ed a feeling of affectionate reverence. It is true 
that he did not go very often to hear him per- 
form Divine Service. When I recollect, howev- 
er, with what a serious reliizious feeling he pur- 
sued his art, the exercise of it always being, as it 
were, a sacred duty; how the first page of every 
one of his compositions bears impressed on it the 
initial letter of a prayer ; how he devoted the 
time, as he watched through the night by the bed 
of his dying friend, Hanstein, to marking in the 
first fugue, composed here, of the six he after- 
wards published — in E minor — the progress of 
the disease as it gradually destroyed the sufferer, 
until he made it culminate in the choral of re- 
lease in E major ; how the very best touches in 
his oratorios result from his delicate tact — for in- 
stance, the words for the air of Paul during the 
three days of his blindness, when he had just been 
converted before Damascu.s, for which Mendels- 
sohn, dissatisfied with every thing proposed to him, 
himself hit upon the 51st Psalm, that seems as 
though it had been written on purpose : more- 
over, when I call to mind everything connected 
with my beloved friend, as regards his views and 
opinions on art and artists — whether he was 
standing at the conductor's desk, sitting at the 
piano, or taking the tenor-part in a quartet — re- 
ligion and veneration were enthroned in his 
countenance ; this was why his music possessed 
such a magic charm. On one occasion, he ex- 
pressly said that sacre<l music, as such, did not 
stand higher in his estin:ation than any other, 
because every kind of music ought, in its peculiar 
way, to tend to the glory of God. 

I once said to him, lamentingly, that I found it 
difHcult to conceive Bach's music as aught but a 
dry arithmetical sum. To convince me that it 
was something more, he went and fetched the 
Matihdus-Passion^ of which a copy had been giv- 
en him, a short time previously, from Zelter's 
stores. We sang a good deal of it with his sis- 
ters, and when he perceived that the music deep- 
ly entranced me, albeit I was only an unprofes- 
sional, he took courage, and we arranged that 
the performance should be repeated with better 
resources. We soon enlisted the services of Ed- 
ward Devrient and his wife, who sang admira- 
bly ; we soon, too, got together a small chorus of 
sixteen voices, and held weekly rehearsals. The 

* "Ft«inlnliic«iiceii of Felix Mendflstohn Bartholdy." On 
his 67(li birthday, February 8rd, 1866. By J. Schubring. 



delight of everyone, whether taking an active 
part in the matter, or only listening, encouraged 
and impelled him tA get up the public perform- 
ance of the following year, a performance which 
restored to the world this masterpiece which had 
long betMi consigned to oblivion. If I am not 
mistaken, it was the first public performance he 
ever undertook, but it at once proved him a mas- 
ter in the art of conducting. His amiability 
could not fail to charm every one, and, despite 
the numerous faults committed at the rehearsals, 
owing to the great difficulties of the work, and 
the frequent repetitions necessary, on no single 
occasion did he lose his patience, or did we, who 
were the executant?, ever feel tired of our task. 

How thoroughly he had rendered himself mas- 
ter of this work was proved by his <lirecling one 
of the later rehearsals at the piano, without any 
music before him, and by his remarking, at the 
conclusion of one movement: "In the twenty- 
third bar, the soprano has C and not C sharp." 
The PoMxionswuifik excited perfect enthusiasm in 
local musical circles. Mendelssohn told us, with 
hearty delight, a year subsequently, on his return 
from England, that Bader had met him in the 
street, and hallooed out: *'0h I here you are 
again : when are we to sing the PaA<Mon a second 
tiipe?" In addition to Devrient, who sang the 
paft of our Saviour excellently. Stumer distin- 
guishcfl himself as the Evangelist. But, howev- 
er beautifully he rendered it, he did not at all 
care for the music. During the performance he 
had, in the pause between the parts, spoken to his 
wife, and expressed his amazement at observing 
traces ofteaw in her eyes. She replied that she 
had no reason to be ashamed, for all the gentle- 
men round her had cried. The circumstance 
produced its effect, and Stumer confessed to Men- 
delssohn that he then for the first time had a pre- 
sentiment that there must be something in the 
music after all, and in the second part it did real- 
ly affect him. 

It was from this period that Mendelssohn, even 
at the little rehearsals at home, used the conduc- 
tor's stick: he had hitherto modestly stated his 
opinion from the piano or the desk of the tenor. 
He assumed a more independent bearing, too, as 
I remember was the case when, in Haydn's D 
major Symphony, he required the tempi to be tak- 
en at a slower rate than that to which we were 
accustomed. The orchestra kept continually 
hurrying on, but with an iron will, and marking 
the time most forcibly with his stick, be held back, 
till even the faithful Edward Rietz, the leader, 
began to grumble. For my own part, I must 
confess that quite a new light was then thrown 
upon the Symphony. I had always beard the 
last movement calle<l the "Bear's Dance;" but, 
on the occasion in question, it was a most pleas- 
ing piece of composition. Good old father Haydn 
must not be hurried. 

The amount of delicacy, and the nice and fine 
gradations Mendelssohn introduced into the or- 
chestra are things so well known, that there is no 
necessity for me to say aught upon the subjt^ct. I 
think, that, on this particular, he learned a great 
deal from Weber. When the latter was in Ber- 
lin g«*ttifig up his Ruryanthef Mendelssohn fre- 
quently attended the rehearsals, and used to 
speak with astonishment of what the man did 
with a strange orchestra. It is true that he as 
little took as a model Weber's charming rudeness 
as his exaggerated wavering in the tempo. In this 
last particular, he rather prt»served an equality, 
with tolerable stri<*tness, and strove to attain ef- 
fect more by clever gradation of light and shade 
than by changes of the time. 

In the year 1880, I returned from Berlin to 
my native town, after fullv enjoying the society 
of m/ beloved friend, during the period he was 
confined to his room by the measles. In the en- 
suing spring he made the journey from which the 
now published Reisebriefe date. He first paid me 
a visit at Dessau, accompanied by his father, who 
set out again the next day. Mendelssohn attend- 
ed a rehearsal, and on being requested to do so, 
allowed them to try his Meei-esstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt Overture, then not known here ; af- 
forded a small and select party, at Rust's, a 
rare treat by taking part in trioB by Beethoven 
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(D major), and Haydn (C major), besides ex- 
temporizing on "Adelaide" and the commence- 
ment of the NitUh Siimphnny \ an<l went to see 
the Duchess, from whom lie received some com- 
missions to execute in Rome. As a matter^ of 
course, we called at the house of Fricdrich 
Schneider, the celebrated composer of the |V<?/^ 
fjerlchl, but he was away travellinnr. On driving 
into the country, on the third day, to visit my 
sister, whose acquaintance Mendelssohn was de- 
sirous of making, it so happened, that Schneider 
was in the place, residing close by at a friend's. 
Wo met in the village; I introduced the two; 
Schneider continued his walk, and, when he re- 
turned, some hours afterwards, we f^lt there was 
something wrong. Many years previously Schnei- 
der had been once at the Mendelssohn's, and ex- 
Sressed his appreciation of the promising boy. 
>ut Bach's Passion had annoyed him. Enthu- 
siasm had been excited about something which, 
though old, was unknown to S(!hnei<ler ; Marx 
had said, too,plainly, in the Musikalische ZeUunff: 
Any one who did not know the J*assion, did not 
know Bach. Finally, the Duchess, after having 
been present at the performance, by which she 
was greatly moved, told Schneider she could not 
speak in terms of sufficient commendation of the 
impression it had produced, praising, moreover, 
the charming instrumentation, which was not so 
deafening as a great deal of other music. All this 
annoyed Schneider, so that he could never be 
induced to have a single movement of the Pas- 
sion sung. Mendelssohn's name, too, was so inti- 
mately connected with th*e whole affair, that 
something of Schneider's dissatisfaction fell un- 
consciously on Mendelssohn. Schneider was then 
at the full height of his reputation, while Men- 
delsohn, then twenty-one, was just rising into 
notice. The consequence was that the former 
was rather haughty, and this did not please the 
latter. I must state that Schneider, to his credit, 
afterwards assumed a different tone towards 
Mendelssohn ; when the corpse was <!onveyed 
through this place by rail, at midnight, Schneider 
greeted it on its way with a "Lament" which he 
composed on purpose. 

Subseciuently to 1832, we frequently discussed 
the subject of oratorio texts. V\ ith r<^2ard to St. 
Paul, a considerable amount of preliminary la- 
bor had been got through before I knew anything 
about it; at Mendelssohn's request, I undertook 
a certain further amount of work of a subordinate 
kind, such as connecting and introducing suitable 
passages and songs. During this time, we were 
a great deal in communication with each other, 
sbmetimes orally and sometimes by letter, lie 
always proved himself a thoughtful artist, and 
strove to obtain a clear appreciation of each sep- 
arate point, such, for instance, as the admissibili- 
ty of the choral, of the narrative, recitatives, etc. 
He rejected, also, much that was suggested, be- 
ing so well acquainted with his Bible, that he 
obtained a great deal of valuable materials him- 
self; for any assistance, he was, however, ex- 
tremely grateful. That he would not accept my 
su(;gestions for the Paulinian doctrine of the jus- 
tification by faith, but, at the appropriate place, 
substituted merely the general assertion : "AVir 
glauben all an cinem Gott" was something that 
did not satisfy my theological conscience, though, 
perhaps, any extension of the work in this direc- 
tion would have made it too long. We arranged 
Elijah together from beginning to end, and he 
was pleased that I should, without any further 
introduction, have commenced the oratorio with 
the passage of Elijah, and marked the overture 
with No. 2, with the addition of: "Muss drei 
Jahre dauern." Regarding the oratorio of Chris- 
tus, he never exchanged a word with me ; on the 
other band, we had of^en previously talked about 
St. Peter and John the Baptist. What I told 
him of the account given in the gospel of Nicode- 
mus concerning the descent of Christ into Hell, 
interested him in an extraordinary degree, and, 
from what escaped him, I am inclmed to believe 
he intended turning it sometime or other to mu- 
sical account. 

Some few circumstances concerning our rela- 
tions with each other have been made known in 
the published Letters, Together with bis musi- 



cal doings, the loveable and fresh character of] his 
youth is apparent to the world in the Raisehriefe, 
and his straightforward, manly earnestness in his 
later correspondence. I will, therefore, conclude 
my reminiscences by adding one little trait. 
When he played on the piano and sang to me, 
in Leipsic, as much of St. Paul as he had writ- 
ten, I thought that, in the principal passage be- 
fore Damascus, the voice of the Lord, which ho 
bad set for a soprano solo, was too thin. lie said, 
in a tone of regret, that the matter struck him in 
the same light ; that he had long endeavored, 
though in vain, to hit upon something better ; but 
that he could not at all reconcile himself to the 
notion of producing the effect by a very powerful 
bass voice. I sujrjrested that he should set the 
phrase for four parts. After look nig at me for a 
long time, he said : "Yes, and the worthy theolo- 
gians would cut me up nicely for wishing to deny 
and supplant Him who arose from the dead." I 
replied that I would answer for the theologians, 
for they knew that the transfigured Lord of 
Heaven and Earth had a different voice from 
that of a mere mortal. Thereupon he altered 
the words into a four-part female chorus, and how 
overpowering was the ef!ect ! I was not. howev- 
er, able quite to keep my promise with respect 
to the theologians. A sort of theologian, named 
Fink, took offence, though, it is true, in the con- 
trary sense to what was anticipated, in his musi- 
cal paper, for he wanted the vox humana to be 
omitted entirely, and only indefinite sounds of the 
trombone heanl. But that, at the same time, he 
should take the opportunity of objecting to the 
words: *'Tch bin Jesus von Nazareth, den Du 
verfolgst" ("1 am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest,") and of trying to prove that the Sa- 
viour, after his transiisruration and ascent to 
Heaven, was no longer He of Nazareth, but the 
Lord of Heaven, afforded us a most hearty laugh. 
The worthy Fink had undoubtedly been reading 
the Arts of the Apostles, Chap. 9, Verse 5, and 
found that the words "von Nazaicth" (*'of Naza- 
reth^J are not there ; on this he based his criti- 
cism. He had, however, so far forgotten his 
theology as not to recollect how St. Paul himself, 
further on in the Acts of the Apostles, twice gives 
an account of his conversion, and, in Chap. 22, 
Verse 8, expressly mentions the words to which 
objection is taken ; so that the censure really fell 
upon the Apostle. Mendelssohn, who was well 
aware of the circumstance, laughed, but did not 
say much; friend Schleinitz, however, in a play- 
fully sarcastic manner, afterwards paid out mas- 
ter Fink very nicely. 

Postscript.— I have just heard that an unfavor- 
able opinion on a musician whose name is not 
printed— in a letter of the 6th August, 1834, 
from Mendelssohn to myself— has been interpre- 
ted as referring to Schumann. T can testify that 
ttiis supposition is erroneous. Why there is no 
allusion to Schumann in the published correspon- 
dence is more than I know ; one thing I know, 
however, and that is, that Mendelssohn once 
spoke to me in terms of high appreciation of 
Schumann's musical significance, and that he was 
on a friendly footing with Schumann and his 
wife, not merely on account of the latter's piano- 
forte-playing ; on another occasion, too, when I 
expressed my surprise at the F in the fifth bar of 
the fourth "Lied," Book Six of the Lierfer ohne 
ITor/e, he replied, also surprised, that he now 
knew what Schumans had meant the day before, 
by expressing from a distance an F with his fin- 
gers. He, (Mendelssohn), he added, considered 
this F perfectly natural, but there must be some- 
thing particular about it, as it had thus struck 
both Schumann and me. This little circum- 
stance leads me to infer the existence of a kindly 
and friendly feeling between the two. A mere 
accident unfortunately prevented us from keep- 
ing the agreement we made at the time to meet 
at the Rosenthal. 
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Among the engagements for the Baden Baden sea- 
son are Mme. Viardot, Mme. Carvalho, Mme. Schu- 
mann, Mme. Sarolta, Miss Vivier.Seligmann, Vienx- 
temps and Krnger. The Italian season runs from 
August to the middle of September. 



Dresden. The complexion of the past musical 
season in the Florence of the North is well shown in 
the following letter to the London Musical World, 
dated May 28 : 

According to the annual custom, the concert sea- 
son was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by a 
grand musical performance on Palm Sunday, in the 
Theatre-Koyal. The proKnmime at first contained 
only Handel's Samson, but Beethoven's Siinjbin'a 
Eroica WHS afterwards added. As usual on Palm 
Sunday, the theatre was very full. Both the orato- 
rio and the symphony were received with great ap- 
plause. If I now cast a glance upon what was offer- 
ed to the lover of music during the six winter months, 
I must confess that he was very frequently called up- 
on to open his purse, and if the concert-room was not 
always as full as the concert-giver desired, the fact is 
easily explicable : there were loo many appeals to 
the concert-going puhlic in comparison with the num- 
ber of regular concert-goers . The reason of the lat- 
ter being so few is to bo found in the prices of ad- 
mission, which are too high. Dresden possesses un- 
fortunately no largo concert hall though ninny smnll 
towns can boast of such a building, and the conse- 
quence is that there is no room for cheap places, 
which people of only limited means would willingly 
occupy. This evil "is felt mostly at the Subscripiion 
Concerts of the King's Band, which must be classed 
in the fii-st rank of musical entertainments here. As 
in former years, so, also, in this, new works have 
been assigned due space beside the old ones in tlie 
programmes of these concerts. It is still, however, 
a diflieult task to introduce a new orchestral work to 
a public who have formed their taste on the works of 
Havdn.Moznrt.and Beethoven, whom they have learn- 
ed to love.and whom they have made part and parcel of 
themselves, because I may always presuppose in very 
many persons who like music a certain indifference 
to, if not apathy for, new symphonies. But the com- 
poser whose work has been selected for performance 
by the King's Band here may consider himself fortu- 
nate ; he may feel assured that it will be treated and 
fostered with all tenderness, so that it may appear in 
the beat possible light to the public. That the sym- 
phonies of our modern composers cannot he placed on 
a level with the old works of the heroes of music is, 
it is true, an undcniabfe fact. The partizans^ of the 
Musicof the Future will of course rate the Stfrnpho- 
nische Dichtungen by Liszt higher. People of sense 
will allow them to continue in this superstition, while 
they themselves i-egard such compositions as musical 
madness. Still the public listens with pleasure to 
ihe works of our modern composers, when perform- 
ed as they are performed here. Among the produc- 
tions of this description executed this last season was 
the Symphony, never before hoard in Dresden, of 
Robert [Norbert?! Burgmiiller. It was considered 
very fresh and full of fancy, and was very well re- 
ceived. Another novelty was a Suite, in five move- 
ments, by Joachim Raff", but it was not equally suc- 
cessful. According to the Dresdcners, there is more 
intellect thnn imagination in it. The part- which 
pleased most was that which reminded the hearers of 
Mendelssohn's f^iiry-music. Abert's Columbus, too, a 
piece of programme music, did not meet with the de- 
sired amount of success. On the other hand, the ad- 
mirable performance of J. S. Bach's A-minor Violin 
Concerto by Ilcrr Laultrbach was greatly admired. 

Second in rank wero the Quartet Soirecfe given by 
Ilerr Lauierbach, in conjunction with Herren Hiill- 
wcck. Goring, and Griitzmacher. Here again, a 
great many new works were given with the old ones, 
full justice being always done to them. The way in 
which Herr Lauterbach himself executed the violin 
part in the various compositions was a fruitful theme 
of praise. The other three gentlemen, also, deserved 
to be highly commended. In the shape of novelty, 
there was a Quartet in C minor, by Rubinstein. Nor 
must the performance of Mozart's Divertimento for 
Quartet and two Horns, a piece so seldom heard, be 
forgotten. It was something to be forever remem- 
bered. 

The Tonkiinstlerverein, or Society of Musicians, 
which, besides the weekly meetings of its membeis, 
gives four public performances a year, frequently in- 
ti-odnces to the notice of iu hearers some highly in- 
teresting old and modern works. This Society can 
effect in the way of instrumental music what no oth- 
er can. Nowhere else are Mozart's Serenades and 
Divertimentos, Handel's Orchestral Concertos, or 
Bach's Suites executed in such masterly style. 
Among the pianoforte performances Herr Blaas- 
mann's rendering of Robert Schumann's Fantasie, 
Op. 16, deserves especial notice. Herr Horner fig- 
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ares with credit as first violin in the stringed quar- 
tet. 

The Trio Soir^ of Ilerren UoUfass (pianist), 
Seelraann, and Btirchl have for many years enjoyed 
A large share of public nupport. Thoiicht not first- 
rate, Hen* Rollfuss is a thorouj^lily 8terlin<^ player. 

A Soiree given by Herr von Wasilewsky wns in- 
vested with peculiar attractions, because Herr Rein- 
eckCy CapeUmeister at Leipsic, appeared as pianist. 
This gentleman is considered a very first-rate per- 
former of rlast^iral chamber-music. He plHved with 
Herr Wasilewsky Mozart's Sonata in B flat major 
for Piano and Violin ; and with Herr Griiizinaclier, 
Beethoven's Trio in B flat major. Op. 97. 

Pianoforte Concerts were given by Mme. Clara 
Schumann, Mile. Marie Krcbs, Mile. Anna Schloss, 
Mile. Doris Bohme, Mile. A. Mchlig, Hcrren G. 
Sattor, K. Tausig, A. Blassmann, and a boy of 12 : 
George Leitert. The givers of vocal concerts wei-e 
Mile. Auguste Gotze and Mile. Beraldt dcir Ara, 
not to mention Mile. Paiti. Mme. Schumann return- 
ed with Joachim. Joachim's name on the bills at- 
tracted immense crowds. The great violinist was 
magnificent in Spohr's Barcarole and Scherzo, and 
an "Abcndlied" by Schumann. Mile. Marie Krobs 
had no reason to complain of any lack of patronage. 
Mile. Anna Schloss plaved in o very charming man- 
ner Beethoven's poetic Concerto in G major. Tlia 
same may be said of Mile. Duns Bohme with regard 
to Chopin's £-minor Concerto. The boy pianist, 
George Leitert, possesses talent, and, with proper ap- 
plication and study, bids fair one day to attain a fore- 
most place among pianists. As it is, or rather, as As 
is, he performed Mendelssohn's G-minor concerto ex- 
ceedingly well. Herr A. Blassmann executed R. 
Schumann's A-minor Concerto ; a "Concertstiick" 
by Volkmann, and a Barcarole hy Rubinstein. Dr. 
U. Satter is a very tolerable performer of pihces de 
tcUoriy but, as an interpreter of classical music, he is, 
in sporting parlance, "nowhere." His orchestral 
compositions are simply ridiculous. Mile. Augnste 
Gotse, Chamber-Singer to the Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar, was especially good in Beethoven's song : "In 
qaesta tomba obscura." Mile. Beraldi dell' Ara 
produced no very favorable impression. 



Munich. We learn from the correspondence of 
the NiederrheinUche Miuic-Zdtunfj, that, uninfluenced 
by factious disturbances and all the Wagner Storm, 
musical matters in the Munich AUei'heHige Ilofcapefle 
last winter, especially at Christmas and Piaster, the 
t%vo great festivals of the Church, gave evidence of 
varied and profitable activity under the directions of 
Herr Franz Wiillner. Besides Beethoven's Mass in 
C msjor, and Cherubini's Reqniom, the following 
pieces of sacred music were sung a capeila : — 

Sunday, 24th December, 1865: Missa: "Sterna 
Christi Muncra," Falestrina; Graduale . "Ave Ma- 
ria." Aiblinger ; Offertorium : Prope est Dominus, 
£tt (born 1788). — Christmas Day,* Mass for vocal 
solos and chorus, Fr. Wiilner; Grndunle : "Exul- 
tandi Tempus est," Sale (five part) ; Offertorium : 
"Hodie Christns natus est," Falestrina (for two cho- 
ruses)* — The day after Christmas Day, Missa : "As- 
sumpta est Maria" (six-part) Polcstrina ; Graduale : 
"Sederunt Principes," Aiblinger ; Offertorium : "I.A- 
pidabant Stephannm" (five part), Palestrina. — Sun- 
day, 3l6t December, Missa (four-part) Gosswinus 
(1576). In the afternoon on the close of the year, 
"Te Deum for two choruses, Allcgrl. 
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Palm Sunday, the 25th March, at 11 a.m., Missa: 
Vidi Speciosam" (six-part), Vittorea ; Graduale : 
"Super Flumina" (four-parrt Orlando di l»a8so ; 
"Passio" with Kesponsorics, G. A. BernnlKji ; Offer- 
torium : "Stabnt Mater" (two-part) Palestrina. — 
Wednesday, the 28th March, 4 o'clock, p.m., Matn- 
tine with *Uesponsorics, Palestrina ; "Beiicdictus," 
P. Lachncr. — Maunday Thursday, 29lh March, half- 

fsst ten, a.m. Missa : "Astumpia est" (.six-part), 
alcstrina ; *Graduale: "Christus factus est" (four 
part), i'ulestrina ; ♦Offertortum. "Fratres ego enim, 
(two-part) Palestrina. At four o'clock, p.m., Matu 
tine with Rc^ponsories, Palestrina; *"Bencdictus" 
Jac. Handl (Gallus). At half past seven, p.m., 
"Miserere," for two choruses, Leonardo Leo.— Good 
Fridrty, the 30ih March, 10 o'clock, a.m., "Passio" 
with Kcsponsories, G. A. Bernabci ; "Popule mens," 
Vitioria ; *"Adoramns" (four-part), Rosclli Cborn 
about 1520), "Vexilla Regis," Ett. At half-pa.st 
•oven, p.^m., *"Siabat Mater" for cliorus, solos, and 
orchestra, Astorga (born about 1680). — Saturday, 
the 3l8t March, at 11 o'clock, a!m., "Kyrie" (cho- 
rale) ; "i4loria." "Sanctus," and "licnedictus," 
Stuntz; "Laudate Dominum" and "Magnificat," 
Aiblinger. At half-past seven, p.m.. Procession of 
the Resurrection, with "Pange Lingua,"£tt. — Easter 
Sunday, tlie 1st April, 11 o'clock, a.m., *Missa for 
chorus* and solos, Hauptmann ; Graduale : "Hibc 
Dies" (first part) Nanini (born about 1540) ; Offerto- 



rium : "Terra tremnit" (two-part) P. Oannicciari 
(horn about 1670). — Easter Monday, the 2nd April, 
nt 11 o'clock, a.m., *Missa "Hodio Christua" (two- 
part), Palestrina. 

The compositions marked with a * were perfonn- 
ed for the first time. From the above list, it will be 
evidcnt^-observen our contemporary — that, as far as 
selecting the pieces is concerned, there is no partiality 
or excluHiveness, but that proper appreciation is paid 
to what is good in ever3' age. By the side of Pales- 
trina, Lasso, etc., we find Aiblinger, Ett, Stuntz; 
and, among the most modern composers, Lachner, 
Hauptmann, Wtillner. The latter's Mass, sung on 
Christmas Day, is one of his new compositioos, and 
was very successful. 



DuBSSELDORP. Watsou's American Art Jotirnal 
publishes a private letter from Theodore Eisfcld, the 
well-known New York conductor, about the Whit- 
suntide Musical Festival, which probably sums up 
the whole business as well and as briefly as any ac- 
count that we shall find. He says : 

The following is a list of performers at the DOs- 
seldorf Musical Festival : 
Conductor, Mr. O. Goldschmldt and Taasch, 2 
Soloists, vocal and instrumental 10 

12 

CHORUS. 

Soprani 216 

Altos 181 

Tenors 138 

Basses 200 

735 

IlfSTRUMElTTAL PBBFORMERS. 

Organist, Mr. Weber from Cologne '1 

Harps 2 

Violins 60 

Altos 20 

Violoncellos 20 

Doublebasses 15 

Flutes 5 

Oboes 4 

Clarionets * 4 

Bassoons 4 

Horns 6 

Trumpets 4 

Trombones 3 

Tuba 1 

Drums, (pair) 3 

141 

Total 888 

1st day — Mrtisiah, Opening of the new splendid 
concert Hall with Beethoven's overture "Die Weihe 
da IfauB^" (The consecration of the bonse^. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, glorious as ever. Her 
voice has lost some clearness, too much veiled in the 
middle register, bnt her singing, style and reading, 
always the verpr perfection, and her effect on the pub- 
lic and the artists is immen.sc. With the exception 
of grumblers, like some critics who find fault with 
everything, T dare say that Mme. Goldschmidt is 
still an invaluable, living lesson to all singers that I 
know. Mme. Parepa did not come — pot sick. Some 
numbers of her allotted share Jenny Lind sang, the 
rest were attempted at the eleventh hour by Mme. 
Rothenberger from Cologne (no great shakes, hut 
shaky), and Mme. d'Orvillo from Leipzig, a goo<l 
concert singer, but small voice. 

2d day — Oterture by Tansrh, conductor in Diis- 
seldorf, pupil of Mendelssohn; so, so. 

Pfinfjsten, (Whitsuntide) cliorus by Hiller, fine and 
effective. 

Concerto in A, for piano, hv Schumann, performed 
hy Mme. Clara Schumann. I may say that this was 
the best solo performance that I ever listened to — the 
highest imaginable perfection. 

Music to Athalia, bv Mendelssohn. A beautiful 
vocal and instrumentaf work that I heard entire here 
for the first time. Soli by Jenny Lind, Mile. Daher- 
kow (a good amateur lady from here), and Mile. Von 
Edclsherg, a wonderful alto voice, and,beside.s,a splen- 
did woman ; bnt rather cold in her singing. 
From Gfttvk^t Armida, 2d and 3d act. 

Hidsoal — Herr Stockhsusen, a really great artist as 
a bass singer, surest intonation, finest voice, and per- 
fect reading and declamation. 

Armida — FrI. Rothenberger. 

Rinald — Dr. Gunz. from Hanover, an excellent 
tenor, well known in London. (Florestan in Fidelio 
and Arnold in Tcif, etc., etc.) 

Furie of Hate — Mile. Von Edclsberg. 

3d day — Svm phony, Eroica — conductor Mr. 
Tausch, splendid orchestra, performance a little tame. 
With such a body of stringed instruments it would, 
in New York, under the direction of my worthy col- 



league, Carl Bcrgmann, go very differently, I assure 
you. 

Air from Bdmont ahd ConUcMze, by Mozarl — Dr. 
Gunz. 

Air, "The Bride of Venice, by Benedict— Mile. 
Edelsberg. 

Spohr's 9th Quartet Concerto for violin, performed 
by L. Aner, a pupil of Joachim, but a most famous 
one, got a real ovation from the public. 

''Paradise and Peri," (2d part) — SchumannyMme. 
Lind as Peri. 

Festival Overture, by Rietz. 

Air from "Allegro and Pensieroao," Handel, with 
Flute obligato— Mroc. Goldschmidt and Mr. Leon- 
ard, from Brussels. Too could not make out who 
made the trills better, quicker and longer, the voice 
or the flute ; and observe, with the note upwards, and 
not downwards, as 99 out of 100 singers do when 
they attempt a spasmodical shake and make believe 
it is a trill. 

Some songs, duets, and a Concerto for the violon- 
cello, by Moliqne, performed by a Belgian, Mr. 
Deswert, a very excellent player. 

Finale — Doppelchor, hy Bach . 

Splendid ! Splendid 1 1 Splendid ! ! I 

I go to Hanover, where I am invited likewise to 
the great Music Festival, on the 9th, lOtb, and Uth 
of June. 



We resume our summary which was cut short in 
the middle. Of the old Philharmonic concerts wo 
have spoken. Next in order come the New PniL- 
HASMONic. These appear to hold the good charac- 
ter they promised at their beginning (1852), and 
which was fully estabKshed when their condnctor, 
Dr. Wylde, assumed the whole responsibility of 
them. The present season began late in April, with 
the same splendid orchestra, Herr Ludwig Strauss 
and Mr. Henry Blagrovo being the leading violins. 
The Symphonies the first night were Schumann's in 
E flat, and Mendelssohn's "Italian." For the rest, 
overtures to Struensee and "Men of Promethens," a 
clarinet Concerto by Weber, and operaUc vocal se- 
lections by Mme. Lemmens-Sherriogton and others. 
— Second concert : Spohr's " Weihe der Tone Sym- 
phony ; overtures to MeerentilUf 6c. and Obercn ; 
Violin Concerto in D by Mozart, played by Strauss ; 
singing by Mme. Harriers-Wippemjind Mr. Santley. 
— Third concert : Schumann's " grandly gloomy 
overture" to Manfred; air from Mozart's Seraglh, 
by Tietjens ; air from Gounod's Fauaif by Sig. Gar- 
doni ; the Eroica Symphony ; Duet from Linda ; 
air: "In dicsen heil'gen Hallen ;" overture to Semi- 
ramide ; Mendelssohn's G-minor Concerto (Arabella 
Goddard) ; air from Gluck's lphigenia\ air from 
Semiramide ; March from Egmont. In the succeed- 
ing concert Alfred Jaell played Beethoven's E-flat 
Concerto, and enthusiastically received. The Pas- 
toral Symphony, overtures to Frej/achOtz, Gazxa ta- 
dra and Medea (Cherubini's), airs from Mozart and 
Donizetti, by Mil. lima de Mnrska and Sig. Moo- 
gin i, filled out the programme. 

Cktstal Palace. Of the first summer concert 
in the great Handel Orchestra, the TViiies says : 

There were altogether nearly 1 ,000 executants, vo- 
cal and instrnmentnl, so that it had the aspect of a 
Handel Festival en petit. The music, too, w:is Han- 
del's — the serenata, entitled Acis and Galatea, upon 
which — although nearly a century and a half has 
elapsed since it was composed for the Duke of Chan- 
dos, at Canons — time has written "no wrinkle." The 
principal singers were Signor Stagno— who, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Signor Gardoni, un- 
dertook the whole tenor part ; Mile. Titiens — who 
sings the music of Galatea with a perfect comprehen-' 
sion of its meaning, and was alike successful in 
"HuFh, ye pretty warbling choir" and "Heart the 
seat of soft delight ;" and Mr. Santley — a Polyphe- 
mus without equal, whose vigorons delivery of the 
giant's characteristically overflowing love ditty, "O 
ruddier than the cherry," called forth an "encore" 
from the vast audience, so emphatically expressed 
that it was impossible to disregard it. Herr Manns 
conducted with singular energy. 



The Sacrbd Harmovig Socibtt have given 
Rossini's Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn's Athalte, 
with Mmes. Sherrington and Sainton and Messrs. 
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Sainton and Lyall— tho latter in the pUce of Sims 
Uecyes, who was ill; Afterwards Elijah, with Mme. 
Parepa, Mme. Sainton Dolbj, Sims Kcoves, Sainton, 
&c. 

Monday Popular Concerts. As the season gets 
further advanced the Monday l^opnlar Concerts no 
longer make their hebdomadnl appcarance^as they are 
wont to do in the winter and spring months, but peep 
forth occasionally only. The concert on Monday last 
was for the benefit of Signor Platti, who may now bo 
designated, happily, as one of the fixtures of the insti- 
tution. The great Italian virtuoso provided a splendid 
programme, which included Beethoven's Quartet for 
strings, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3 ; Bach's Prelude, 
Sarabande and Lourros, from Sonata in C, for tio- 
loncello alone ; Motart's Sonata, in A major, Op. 6, 
No. 2, for pianoforte solos ; Mendelssohn's Sonata, 
in D, major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello ; 
"Air Varid," for violin with pianoforte accompani- 
ment ; and Haydn's Quartet for strings in D major, 
No. 45. MM. Wieniawski, Wiener, H. Blagrove, 
and Paitti, were the executants, better than whom it 
would have been difl^cnlt, if not indeed impossible, to 
find. Both quartets were played to perfection, that 
of Beethoven s showing the performers to greatest 
advantage, although the animated Jiruife to that of 
Haydn never in our recollection was given with 
greater spirit, precision and force. Signor Piatti 
created a profound impression in the suite of pieces 
by Bach, his execution of which was nothing less 
than astonishing. The audience at the end recalled 
him enthusiastically. M.M. Wieniawski, also made 
a great hit in Vieuxtemps' "Air Varid," and the last 
variation was encored in a tumult of applause. 

Mme. Arabella Goddard's supremo delicacy and re- 
finement of stylo were of inestimable value in Mo- 
zart's Sonata in A major, which the composer evi- 
dently wrote in one of those moods of abstraction 
when music, tike the dove, seemed to fall upon him 
from on high, and nothing was further from bis 
thoughts than the earth and the sublunary doings. 

The performance of Mendelssohn's Sonata by the 
illustrious twain. Mme. Arabella Goddnrd and 
Sig. Piatti were incomparable throughout, and crea- 
ted a prodigious effect. 

The singers were Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Julia 
Elton. Mr. Reeves sang the grand air from Elijah, 
"If with all your hearts," and "Adclaida"— certainly 
two of the grand tenor's highest and most perfect 
achievements. 

The next concert — the last but one of the season-— 
is announced to trke place on Monday, the 18ih in- 
stant. This time both Schumann and Schubert are 
to be lar)^ely represented— tlie first by a quartet, the 
second by a trio. « 

Paris. 

Opera . The correspondent of the Orchestra, Juno 
6, writes : 

"Zilda,** a two act work by MM. de St. Georges 
and Chivot, music by M. de Flotow, was given at 
the Opera Comiqne, on the 28f h of May. The story 
is of the "Thousand and one Nights" class, and runs 
as follows. Zilda is the wife of a merchant at Mos- 
soul, and comes to Bagdad to receive a thousand se- 
quins due her husband by an old physician. He is 
about to hand over the sum, when Zilda lets fall her 
veil, and discloses such a lovely face that the old doc- 
tor falls in love with her, and refuses to pay off his 
debt unless she will grant him a rendezvous. A 
"cadi" passes by, and Zilda appeals to him for jus- 
tice ; but the "cadi" becomes as ^pris as the doctor, 
and imposes the same conditions. The Vizir to 
whom she next appeals, is a vieuz coureurs as well ; 
he vrantfe her to appoint a meeting, and she does not 
know what to do, nor how to get rid of her three ad- 
mirers. But the Caliph HartMnai-Iiaschid, who is 
out on one of his nightly "prowls" disguised as a der- 
vish, has heard the whole affair, and advises Zilda to 
assign a rendezvous to all three. All being arrang- 
ed the Aw^or arrives first ; and the young wife feigns 
an attack of hysterics and beats him unmercifnllv. 
As for the Cadi, she forces him to dance ; and when 
the Vizir, who has sent a rich supper, arrives, be finds 
his place taken by a fierce looking Corsair (the Ca- 
liph in disguise), who forces him to wait at table. At 
last the Caliph throws off his false attire, and con- 
demns th9 three "elders" to pay 3000 sequins each to 
Zilda, who returns home, as the Commader of the 
Faithful observes, without the slightest spot on her 
reputation." 

M. de Flotow's mnsic.if not the most original in the 
world, is always graceful and carefully written. The 
present work has not the importance of "Mavta," but 
still contains some numbers deserving praise. Among 
these arc a charming pair of coupUls, "Mc^r^ Us re- 



fjards d*un Jaloux," one of the prettiest melodies of 
the whole score ; a song in B flat, for the Cadi ; a 
well written trio in G ; a Chreur de femmes at the be- 
ginning of Act II., the subject having already ap- 
peared in the overture ; the hysterical scone ; and 
the duet in which Zilda forces the Cadi to dance. A 
romance for the Vizir, and the Air du Benr/cdi for 
Zilda also deserve mention. The piece was well put 
on the stage, and the principal artists Mme. Cabel 
{Zilda), MM. Vr\\\enx{7'he Doctor), Ste Fov (U 
Cadi), Crosti (U Vizir) and Bernard (Le Calife) 
were much applauded. There is some talk of re- 
mounting Mehnl's "Joseph" at this theatre, and an 
opera by Ambroiso Thomas is promised for next 
winter. 

At the Theatre Lyrique the performance of Nico- 
lai's opera, "Les Joi/euses Commhes de Windsor," has 
been interrupted by the retreat of M. Do Wast At 
the Opera we except the reprise of Meyerbeer's "Le 
Prophete" with Mile. Bloch as Fid^s and Mme. 
Gucymard-Lauters as Berthe, 
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The Fast Mnaical Tear in Boston. 

V. CHAMBER MUSIC. 

In this department the concerts of the year 
have not been as numerous as last year, but the 
quality has averaged high and the selections have 
been mostly very choice. To begin with 

1. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

They gave during the winter only four con- 
certs ; but never with finer programmes, never 
with more care and spirit in the performance or 
more lively interest on the part of their audience. 
These were the works presented. 

Quintets (for strings) : Mozart in E flat, No. 5. 
— Mendelssohn, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 87. — Schu- 
bert, in C, op. 163 (with two 'cellos).— Ruben- 
stein, in F, op. 59. 

Quintet (for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
basM>on— pianist, J. C. D. Parker), Beethoven. 

Quartets (strings) : Beethoven, in A minor 
op. 132 (twice) ; in C, op. 59, No. 3.— Mendels- 
sohn in £ flat, op. 44. 

Trio f piano, violin and 'cello) : Beethoven, in 
D, op. 70 (Mrs. Frohock, Messrs. Schultze and 
Fries). 

Pianoforte pieces : Bach, Concerto in G minor, 
with Quintet accompaniment (B. J. Lang). — 
Mendelssohn, Caprices (do). — Mozart, Fantasia 
from piano Sonata in C minor, No. 1 (Hermann 
Daum). — Schumann, Adagio and Allegro, for 
piano and 'cello, op. 70, in A flat (Daum and 
Fries). 

2. Messrs. Aug. Krrissmann, the tenor sing- 
er, and Hugo Leonhard, pianist, gave five 
Soirdes, in Chickering'a Hall, in November, De- 
cember and Januar}'. The piano-forte composi- 
tions were the following : 

Beethoven : Sonata, op. 7 (twice) ; Sonata, 
op. 27, No. 2 ; Sonata Appassionata, op. 57. 

J. S. Bach : Gavotte, from one of the "Eng- 
lish Suites" (twice) ; Allegro from a Suite An- 
glaise. First movement from Concerto in D mi- 
nor, (the string quartet accompaniments arrang- 
ed for a 8econ(} piano) ; Gavotte in B minor. 

Chopin: Nocturne, op. 87, No. 2 (twice); 
Scherzo, op. 20 (twice) ; Ballade, op. 52; Etude, 
op. 25, No. 1 ; Scherzo, op. 54 (E major); Etude 
from op. 25 : Andante spianato and Polonaise, op. 
53 : Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1: 

Liszt : Song of R. Franz, transcribed (twice). 

Schumann: Trio (piano, violin and 'cello), 



op. 63, (twicej ; last movement from Fantasie, 
op. 17. 

Mendelssohn: Caprice, op. 16, No 1, (2). 

Schubert : Trio (^piano, violin, &c.) op. 100. 

Sonffs, the following : 

Schubert : "Der Neugierige"; "Ungeduld"; 
"AmMeer"; "Aufenthalt"; "Der Erik onig.'' 

Schumann : "Waldesgespracli" (2) ; "Mond- 
nacht" (2) ; "Friiblingsnacht" (2) ; "Der Nuss- 
baum" : "AVidmung" ; several from the "Dichter- 
liebo" cyclus. 

Robert Franz: "Auf dem Meer"; "Liebchen 
istda"; "Rastlose Liebe" (Goethe), twice ; "Fiir 
Musik"; "Friihlingsgedrange" ; "Willkommen 
mein Wuld'*; "Erinnerung" ; "O danke nieht"; 
"Im Wald, \m Wald" ; "Er ist gekommen" ; "Er 
ist's"; "Standchen"; "Die Harrende"; "Stille 
Sicherheit"; "Triibe wirdV; "Sonnenunter- 
gang" ; "Mailied" (Goethe) ; "Die Lotosblume"; 
"Das dunkelgriine Laub"; "Scblummeriied" 
(Ticck) ; "Im Friihling." 

Beethoven: Liederkrics : "An die feme 
Geliebte." 

Mozart : Aria from the Seraglio : "O wie 
dngstlich" (with orchestral accompaniments ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Otto Dresel). 

Bach : Aria from a religious Cantata (accom- 
paniment arr. by R, Franz). 

3. Mr. Carl Rosa, who came to this country 
in Mr. Bateman's concert troupe, with Mme. Pa- 
repa,had one chamber concert, complimentary to 
him on the part of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion. The instrumental pieces were : 

Beethoven : Sonata, in F, for violin and pi- 
ano; Ereutzer Sonata, do, — both by Messrs. 
Rosa and Dresel. 

Bach : Chaconne for violin, with Mendels- 
sohn's accompaniment (Rosa and Dresel). 

Schumann : Phantasie-stHcl:, piano and violin ; 
"Abendlied," arr. for violin by Joachim. 

On that occasion Mr. Kreissmann sang the 
following songs by 

Franz : "DieLotosblume" ; "Hdr ich ein Vog- 
lein": "Nachtgesang"; "Rastlose Liebe" ; "Will- 
kommen mein Wald." 

4. We may add here various classical perform- 
ances by Carl Rosa, as well as piano pieces by 
Mr. Dannreuther and Mr. Lang, in the Pa- 
REPA concerts, besides some of the vocal selec- 
tions of Mme. Parepa. 

Bach : Chaconne for violin (twice) ; Fugue in 
D, from Well-tempered Clavichord." 

Mozart : Sonata in B Hat (violin and piano); 
Aria : "Non mi diV* from Don Juan. 

Haydn : Sonata duo in G ; Airs from Creation 
(With verdure clad," &c.). 

Beethoven: Kreutzer Sonata ; Aria: *'Per 
pietk, (Mrs. Cary.) 

Mendelssohn: Cappriccioso in B minor 
f Dannreuther) ; Prelude in E minor (Lang) ; 
Air: "Hear ye, Israel." 

Handel: "From mighty kings;" "If guiltless 
blood" (Susannah) ; *'I know that my Redeem- 
er" ; "Let the bright Seraphim." 

Weber: Invitation to the Dance (twicej; 
Scenafrom Frei/schUtz^doSTom Oberon(^^ OceBn"), 

Scarlatti: Harpsichord Lesson (Dann- 
reuther). 

Chopin : Waltz in C sharp minor (Do.) &c. 

Spohr : Adagio for Violin. 

Ernst : "Elegio" (twice). 
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5. Hermann Daum's two Soirdes. 
Mozart: Trio in E flat, op. 14, for piano, 

clarinet and viola. 

Beethoven : Sonata in C, op. 2, No. 3 ; Trio 
in B flat, op. 11, for piano, clarinet and 'cello. 

Schubert: Song: "The Wanderer" (Miss 
Ryan) ; Sacred Son<;, transcribed by Liszt. 

HrMMKJ.: Grand Septet in D minor. 

Schumann: Quintet in E flat, op. 44, for 
piano, violins, &c. ; Song: "Kow say, my little 
birdie bright." 

Weber : Rondo ("Perpetuum mobile"). 

Franz : Songs: "Out of my souPs great sad- 
ness" ; ''Forest birds"; »'Darling is here"; "Good 
night"; "Supplication"; "Now the shades are 
falling." 

6. Miss Alice Duttox, in a Soiree in Octo- 
ber, played : 

Beethoven: Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3; 
"Moonlight" Sonata. 

Bach : Prelude and Fugue in C sharp. 

Mendet.8J?ohn: Song without AVords, in B 
minor. Book II ; transcription of " Auf Fliigcln 
der Gesnnges." 

Schumann : Notturno in F, op. 28. 

Chopin : Impromptu in A flat. 

7. Mr. Ernst Perabo*8 three concerts and 
private Matin<5e : 

Bach : Concerto, for S pianos (Perabo, Dre- 
sel and Leonhard) ; Partita in B flat (six move- 
ments), twice. 

Beethoven : Sonata in E flat, op. 27 (twice); 
Sonata in B flat, op. 106 (several movements) , 
Trio in B flat, op. 97 ; Sonata in F, for piano 
and violin (II. Suck). 

Hummel : Grand Septet in D minor. 

Schubert: Sonata, op. 53, in D major. 

Chopin : Rondo for two pianos, op. 78, in C, 
(with Mr. Lang). 

Bennett: Etude; Allegro grazioso; several 
of the "Diversions" for 4 hands, op. 17. 

E. F. RiCHTER : Gondellied. — Bargiel : 
Suite; Scherzo, &c. — Thalberg: Scherzo. — N. 
Burgmeuller: Andante and Finale from Con- 
certo. 

8. Mr. Parker's Club of amateurs have sung 
some flne things in the concerns given to their 
friends during the season (each of which was re- 
peated) ; namely : 

Bach : Choral : "Grant, Lord," &c. 

Schumann : New Year's Song (or Cantata) ; 
Song: "Der Nussbaum." — Franz : "Mailied." 

Parker : Part Song : "The West wind." 

IIauptmann : Offertorium (Lauda anima). 

Mendelssohn: 115th Psalm (Non nobis 
Domine) ; Ave Maria (tenor solo and chorus^ ; 
Part-songs: ^'Hunting Song" and "Song of the 
Lark.". 

Gade : "Comala," subject from Ossian, entire. 

Hummel: Benedictus; Agnus Dei. 

Schubert : Miriam's Song of Triumph, (So- 
prano solo and chorus). 

Beethoven : Quartet from Fidelio, 

And here must end our rcsumd of the good mu- 
sic sung or played publicly in Boston during the 
past year. The list is by no means carefully 
complete, but it makes a good tide-mark to show 
how greatly the taste of audiences has improved, 
and (considering how few have been the miscel- 
laneous, the operatic, ballad concerts, &c., com- 
pared with those above enumerated), it shows 
how much higher are the kinds of music now re- 
quired to win the public confldence. 



Afusic AT Harvard. We had not room in our 
last to speak of the three subscription concerts given 
lately under Iho shades of our old University, in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, under the direction of Mr. J. K. 
Painb, who is orgnnJBt and musical instructor there ; 
yet they were occasions of too much interest to go 
Dnrecordcd. The object was to raise funds to reim- 
burse Mr. Paine and others who had at their own ex- 
pcuKc had important repairs and additions made to 
the college or^an ; and the response was liberal, 
though it will perhaps require further concerts in the 
antumn to fully meet tho outlay ; if so, the music* 
lovers of Cnmhridge, and not a few of Boston also, 
will bo only too glad in view of a revival of such 
pleasant hours. The company was largo, although 
it hy no moans filled the Chapel, and of the most re- 
fined character. The music consisted of Organ pcr- 
formanccR hy Mr. Pnine, and vocal selections by an 
amateur choir or cinb of Cambridge ladies and {gen- 
tlemen, who have been practising; good things during 
the past season under his direction, aided by a couple 
of excellent solo sinpers from Boston — Mrs Gil- 
DKRT, soprano, and Mr. G. H. Powers, basso. 

There was only one drawback to the general charm 
of tho music ; and that was accidental and of a char- 
acter which must have been very annoying to Mr. 
Paino, while it offered the most palpable illustration 
to tho audience of tho necessity which called the con- 
certs into being:. The work upon the orpan was not 
quite completed ; the concerts had to be ^iven some- 
what prcmatm^ly in view of the approaching close 
of the academic term ; and, thouf^h the instrument 
had gained much in power and efficiency and was in 
many portions highly satisfactory, yet accidents from 
time tt> time occnrred, which balked the organist's 
best intentions, and which no artist's skill could 
remedy. For instance, the great lungs repeatedly 
gave out before he was able to go uninterruptedly and 
grandly through with tho famons Bach Toccata in F; 
one or two pieces had to bo omitted altogether and 
others substituted, while others were disturbed hy the 
rattling of the mechanism in certain stops, especially 
in accompaniment. In spite of all this there was a 
great deal which a cultivated taste conld enjoy in all 
the concerts ; the taste, the high tone which perv'ad- 
cd ths programmes and the whole design, was in it- 
self a source of pleasure, more than compensating for 
somo short-comings in the execution. 

The first concert, on Saturday afternoon, Juno 9, 
opened with Bach's Prelude and Fnji^ue in A minor, 
— perhaps the greatest of Bach's works in that kind, 
which wns fortunate as well as skilful in the rcnder- 
inp:. Then tho choir (some sixtoen voices) sang tho 
TMcrjimosa and tho Sanctus from Mozart's Requiem, 
followed by the quartet • Benedictus from the same ; 
— all rich and clear in tone, well blended, tastefully 
accompanied upon the organ. Next came the An- 
dante and Allegretto from Mendelssohn's Orf^an So- 
nata in B flat. Hauptman's (who now holds old 
Bach's place of Cantor in tho Thomas Kirche at 
Leipzig) Salve Be^ina, a beautiful piece of clear, 
smooth, learned and expressive harmony, was well 
sung by tho choir and gave real pleasure. Next an 
Organ Sonata in E minor, hy Ritter; and then, what 
was most enjoyed by the most, five pieces from the 
fMuda Sion of Mendelssohn. The soprano solos, 
Sit laus plena &nd Caro cibtts were given with rare 
truth and beauty ; and wo know not where else in the 
country to look for a tenor of such pure, refined, ex- 
pressive quality, of good power and compass, con- 
trolled by true, chaste musical feeling, as that which 
lent such charm to the quartet, and which belongs to 
a young gentleman of the present graduating class. 
Properly nnrsed and developed, it would be invalua- 
ble in oratorio and other higher uses. The Toccata 
in F, as we have said, was grand when it at length 
was allowed full career. 

Monday Ece, June 1 8. The second concert had 
for vocal pieces : Mozart's perfect, only too short. 



Ai^ verum chorus ; tho bass aria from St. Paul, "O 
God, have mercy," admirably sung by Mr. Powers ; 
the bright, inspiriting "trumpet" chorus from Samson, 
made as effective as it well conld be with so few 
voices (tho room, however, gave them great sonority), 
Cherubint's Ave Maria, nicely sung hy Mrs. Gilbert; 
and selections from Mendelssohn's unfinished orato- 
rio Ckrislus, The last were very impressive, includ- 
ing the Trio for a tenor and two bass voices, the rich 
and mournful chorus : "Daughters of Zion," and a 
Choral. — The Organ pieces wore : tho other great 
Toccata of Bach, that in D minor ; a beautiful Cho- 
ral Vorspiel (or Choral sung lino hy line, intermit- 
tently, on a prominent reed stop, with fig^nrative, po- 
etic prolodo accompaniment and variation upon 
blended softer stops) ; and three pieces of the organ- 
ist's own composition : an Andante with variations, 
musician-Iiko, of rather a tamely respectable old cut, 
— a "Caprice," something liko a song without words, 
captivating hy its grace and freedom, and somewhat 
ori|;inal, — and that Fantasia and Fu^nc in E minor, 
in which Mr. Paine seems to us to have most success- 
fully studied and wrouf^ht, though ofconrseata dis- 
tance, in the spirit of his great master, the master of 
all true organists. 

Wednesday Eve, June 20. This was the rarest of 
tho three prop^mmes. Tho great novelty was the 
selections from Bach's Passion music (according to 
St. Matthew). These were a Contralto Solo : "O 
Father, hear," a boss solo : "Give me back my dear- 
est Savior," and the double chorus (the finale of the 
work) "We bow us down." The last suffered the 
least in the rendering and was indeed deeply impres- 
sive. The solos suffered by the refractory humor of 
tlie organ in the stops called in play for the exquisite 
preludes and accompaniments, which in any case re- 
quire separate orchestral instruments to mako their 
meaning and their beauty fully palpable. Besides, 
the best of our singers are as yet too slightly initiated 
into the peculiar form and spirit of Bach's melody, to 
render it with ease and full expression. But all hon- 
or to the singers and to Mr. Paine for this beginning 
in a direction, which it behoves our great choral soci- 
eties to enter and pursue, at the cost of whatsoever 
cosl of rehearsal and patient putting up with failures, 
until they reach the crown of fair success. 

The selections from Cherubini's Requiem (Introit, 
Graduel and Sanctus),were also a novelty — all but the 
Sanctus, which was sung at the Harvard "Commem- 
oration" last July, and hif^hly edifying. And again, 
a third novelty, in the shape of three selections from 
a Mass in D, by Mr. Paine, which he has lately fin- 
ished with great care and has now in press. The 
chorus : Confiteor a port of the Credo, impressed us as 
learned, ingenious in treatment, both of voice parts 
and accompaniment, and full of strong religious con- 
fidence in tone, — free from what is commonplace, or 
dry, or feebly sentimental, — churchlike and not ope- 
ratic. Tho Quoniam, a tenor solo, has some rather 
original phrases, while the whole melody is developed 
and sustained with so much grace and freedom, and 
was so beautifully sung, that it had to be repeated. 
We were most struck, however, by the power and 
beauty of the Dona Nobis, which the composer has 
treated gravely, and not in that light, almost playful 
operatic style in which so many Masses, those of 
Haydn and Mozart included, have indulged. The 
individuality of style was also marked. We would 
not, however, presume to judge this music on this 
single hearing ; but it has increased our desire to 
hear the Mass brought out some day entire with or- 
chestra. 

The concert opened and closed with a Prelude in 
E-flat major and the Fugue in G minor by Bach, 
both very noble works, — the latter grown familiar 
now to those who often hear the great Organ of th^ 
Boston Music Hull. Mr. Paine also played ex- 
tracts from Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas, and would 
have played an Andante by Mozart, had the tempo- 
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rary rig of the instrumont held out ; as it was, anoth- 
er tenor solo, by the same sweet voice, one of the 
sacred airs of Beethoven with the text Agnus Dei 
pat to it, proved extremely acceptable to the aadi- 
encc in its place. 



Tub German Saknokr Fbst at Providence, on 
the 2Cth, 27th, 28th nnd 29th ult., seems to have botMi 
mnsicatly and socially a rcnl success, in spite of ter- 
rific midsummer hcnt and remarkable apathy on the 
part of the lihode-Lslanders ; for the audience at 
each of the concerts was far too small to remnnernte 
the Providence Liederkranz for the {preat expense at 
which they, as sponsors of the Festival, and guests 
to all the singing hundreds, had arranged the wliole 
affair updn so generous a scale. To our great regret 
we wei-e unable to be present as we had intended ; we 
can only glean from various sources some notion of 
what was done ; and that too must bo brief and par- 
tial ; perhaps wo shall bo able to present a fuller ac- 
count in our next. 

Of course there was the usual amount of recep- 
tions, processions, banners, wreaths, arches, musical 
and Vatcrland mottoes, speeches (by Gov. Burnside, 
by Dr. Gott^chalk, president of the Fc«t, &c., &c.,) 
and all Providence, outwardly at leait, was alive and 
gay and resonant with song and shout, and flowing 
with streams from the ever full horn of Gambrinus. 
There were Fome 600 singers. New York sent 11 
societies ; Philadelphia, one ; Newark, N. J., two ; 
Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Wesificld, Hartford, 
Williamsburg, one each ; and Providence was repre- 
sented by its Orpheus Club (names most American), 
besides the giver of the feast, the Liederkranz. The 
vocal directors were, Ilerr Agricol Paur, of New 
York, and Ilcrr Eugene Henri, of Providence. Carl 
Zerrahn conducted the orchestra ot some 50 perform- 
ers, mostly from Boston. This was the first pro- 
gramme (Tuesday evening, 2Cth) — 

I. Overture, Leonora, in C, No. 3, Beethoven. 
2. A Mighty Fortress is Our Lord, Luther, arranged 
by Fincke, grand chorus and orchestra. 3. Wnchct 
Anf, Sangerbund, Philadelphia, Hencken. 4. Union 
Song, grand double chorus, H. Marcchncr. 5. Chorus 
from the Pilgrimnire of the Rose, R. Schumann, by 
the Orpheus of Boston. 6. The Free Sword, grand 
chorus with orcheatm, C. Scliuppert. Part 2:1 
Overture, characteristic, Cnrl Bcrgmann. 2. Nach- I 
4helle, chorus, with tenor Jiolo and orchestra, Fr. 
Schubert, by the Liederkranz, New York. 3. The 
Singers' Greeting, grand chorus and orchestra, J. G. 
Mueller. 4. a. How Can I Leave Thee. b. Fro- 
zen Flowers, by the Arion, N. Y., Silcher. 5. 
Hymns, Jubilant Creation, II. Bohr, Grand chorus 
and orchestra. 

The orchestral piece*, if we may (nist the Tri- 
bune's correspondent, were executed to perfection ; 
and the choruses and part-songs by single Clubs are 
highly praised, especially those sung by the Phila- 
delphia Liederkranz, and the Arion of New York. 

The Matinee at 2 P. M., on Wednesday, was the 
chief occasion for instnimental music, but the vocal 
parts were also interesting ; this is the programme : 

Part I.— 1. Overture Midsummer Night-'s Dream, 
Mendelssohn. 2. Am Meerensrrnnde, solo quartet 
Th. Eisfield ; Hartford Quartet Club. 3. Baritone 
Solo, Mr. Sieins, of the Liederkranz, N. Y. 4. An- 
dante, 5ih Symphony, Bceihn\cn. 5. Farewell, Or- 
pheus Club, Providence, Otto. 6. Andante, aud 
Finale, Symphony in C, Schubert. 

Part II.— 1. Les Preludes, F. Liszt. 2. Solo 
Tannhauser, Wagner; by Mr. Schrauhstaedter, Or- 
pheus, Boston. 3. Wandering, solo qunrtet.Kreulzor, 
Liederkranz, N. Y. 4. Andante from the Jupiter 
Symphony, Mozart. .5. The Water Lily, by the 
Orpheus, Boston, Fr. Abt. 6. Concert Overture in 
A, Jul. Rietz. 

That time the Liederkranz Quartet, cf New York, 
and the Orpheus, of Boston, won the vocal honors. 

The thinfand last concert followed in the evening. 
It was almost wholly vocal, — a competition between 
the several societies, each limited to one part-song, 
the only prize being the verdict of the public. 

Part I.— 1. Overture, Tannhauser, Wagner. 2. 



T^ve and Mercy, by the Saengerbund of Philadel- 
phia, Fr. Otto. 3. Wandering at Night, by the 
Frolisiun of Worcester, Mass., Fr. Abt. 4. Fruh- 
lingsnahen, by the Mozart Verein, New York. Kreut- 
zcr. 5. Soldier's Love, by the Erato. New York, L. 
Schroeder. 6. Zwiegesang, by the Quartet Club of 
Hartford, Ct., Dudley Buck of Hartford. 7. Good 
Night, by the Eiutracht of Newark, N. J., Fr. 
Abt. 

Part II. — 1. Overture, Oberon, C. M. Weber. 
2. DciJtches Volkslied, by the Arion Society of 
New York. 3. Dem Vatcrlande, by the Teu- 
tonia of New York, Meyerbeer. 4. Waldabend- 
scheiu. by the Liederkranz of New York, Fr. Abt. 
.'). Rcitarlied, by the Orpheus of Boston, Mai^s., Fr. 
Liszt. 6. Rnhe, by the Junsren Mannerchor of New 
York, Fr. Abt. 7. An die Fren<lo by the Rocihoven 
Mannerchor of New York, Gregcr. 8. Wanderers 
Nachtlied, by the Sooialo Mannerchor of New York, 
I^uz. 9. liymnns, God is the Lord, by tlie Colonia 
Mannerchor of New York, Berner. 10. Orchestral 
(Der Fakeltanz), Meyerbeer. 

We have not heard of any formal verdict of supe- 
riority. Here is what the Tiibune says of the sing- 
ing : 

The Philadelphia Saengerbund opened the concert 
— a position which would have been fatal to a socie- 
ty of lower standing. They choose Otto's piece, Love 
and Mercy, a very elaborate and difHcult, but beauti- 
ful composition, al>ounding in modulations sudden 
and delicate, and frequent changes of tempo. From 
some reason or other, the voices were not as well un- 
der control as usual. In the commencement the in- 
tonation was a little untrue. This, however, disap- 
peared when the piece was well under way. The 
points of excellence which the performance of this 
society displayed were decision and promptitude, 
just expression and enunciation, firmness in all the 
modulations, the grace of the portamento and the 
sharpness of the staccato. All these points were dis- 
played in this piece, which concluded with a very 
complicated Fugue, which was clearly and powerful- 
ly interpreted. This piece gained an unanimous en- 
core. Taking into con.sidei'ation the work perform- 
ed, which was of the highest character in the pro- 
gramme, and the perfection, and making allowance 
for certain vocal inequalities which must he attribut- 
ed to unavoidable circumstance: we consider the 
Saeneerbund of Philadelphia the mo.st thorouKhly in- 
structed and competent singing society of all who 
performed at the Providence Saengerfest. 

The Frohainn Society of Worcester is very weak' 
in the aiticle of voices. Their singing was fair, but 
the voices, especially the tenors, were weak and in- 
harmonious. 

The Mozart- Verein of N.Y. sang very beautifully; 
the pianissimos and the crescendos were finely given. 
The tenor voices are eood in pa.<;Knges of power, but 
they are apt to partially break in the medium power. 
Sttil they must rank among the first class. They 
gained a hearty encore, which called out the Fcst- 
President, who stated that no more encores would be 
allowed, in consequence of the lengih of the pro- 
gramme. 

The Erato Society of N. Y. distinguished itself 
greatly. The conductor, who is also the solo tenor, 
has a fine and extensive voice, and sang with so 
much taste and expression, and was supported by 
the Society with such skillful and careful coloring, 
that at the close of the selection the applause came 
down like a roar of thunder. 

The Quartet Club of Hartford sang very tasteful- 
ly, and merited the warm applause they receiv- 
ed. 

The Eintracht Society of Newark, N. J., stands 
high among the fir.<t-clnss so'-ieties. It has the best 
tenor voices of all the Socictic<«, although wo must 
remark that it had, on this occasion, the invaluable 
vocal assistance of the talented leader of the Erato, 
above alluded to. Their performances were admi- 
rable throughout, being distinguished by fine taste, 
color and smoother's. 

The Arion Society of New York sang magnificent- 
ly, fully sustaining the brilliant reputation it so hon- 
orably won, displaying all those artistic excellencies 
which belong to the fir^t among the first-class socie- 
ties. The Arion Society has but one or two equals, 
and may be justly proud of the high excellence which 
it has attained by intelligent practice. The applause 
which followed this performance was deafening and 
long continued. 

The Teutonia Mannerchor of N. Y. is a well-drill- 
ed society, and displays germs of excellence, which, 
if cultivated, will soon place it among the first-class 
sinking societies. They must, however, strengthen 
their tenors. 

The Leiderkranz of N.Y. created a perfect furore, 
by their singing of an admirable composition written 
for them by Abt, who is an honorary member of the 



Society. The composer seems to have taken the 
measure of the singers, for the work brings out their 
best and strongest points. The subject is beautiful 
and the alternate measures of solo for tenor and bari- 
tone, beautifully sung by Mr. William Steinway and 
Mr. Steins, were wonderfully telling. The Leider- 
kranz like the Arion, displayed all the artistic requi- 
sites of a first-class society, foremost in the ranks, 
and executed the work without blemish. The ap- 
plause which followed was unanimous and deafening, 
and continued on so persistently, that the Leider- 
kranz re-appeared and sang as finely as before. We 
think they should have abided by the rule established 
in common faith, with the societies which preceded 
them, and who had won lilys honor, without accept- 
ing it. Under the circumstances the encore replied 
to counts no more than the encore received and not 
responded to in obedience to a rule laid down. 

The Orpheus, of Boston, sang admirably in all re- 
spects, saving that the modulations were somewhat 
wavering and uncertain. It is a competent and ex- 
cellent Society, nnd ranks in the first class. A weed- 
ing out of some of the poor voices would much ad- 
vantage this Society. 

The Jungen Mannerchor of New York are well 
trained, and sang well, but there are some bad 
voices among the members, the baritones especial- 
ly, which refuse to harmonize, and should be exclud- 
ed. 

The Social Mannerchor of New York sang the 
Wanderers' Nachtlied by Lenz, in a very masterly 
manner. The voices are all good, the tenors espec- 
ially. This is a first-class Society. 

The Beethoven Mannerchor of New York exhibits 
excellent training, and sang effectively and well. The 
first bassos were a little untrue in intonation, and de- 
tracted somewhat from the otherwise highly credita- 
ble performances. 

The Colonia Mannerchor of New York selected a 
piece which was certainly beyond their executive 
power. Their training in certain respects has been 
good, but more care should he taken to insure true 
intonation, and more judgment shown in the accep- 
tance of voices. 

Tns Orpheus Musical Society held its semi- 
annual meeting on Tuesday evening last. After 
unanimously re-electing the old board of officers for 
another year, and transacting other business, among 
which was the adoption of a new constitution, adapt- 
ed to the wants of this now large organization, the 
society, presented its musical director, Carl Zer- 
rahn, with a handsomely boimd set of the Sympho- 
nies of Beethoven, in score, Breitkopf and Ilartel's 
new edition. This testimonial was in recognition of 
his eminent services as director, during the last mu- 
sical season. No more appropriate gift could have 
been made to one who has been for years the conduc- 
tor of onr best orchestral concerts. Mr. Zerrahn re- 
sponded in a modest manner, appntciating moat high- 
ly this token of confidence and esteem. 

A contemporarv states that botanical nomencla- 
turo is to be enriclied with the name of Mile. Ara- 
bella Goddard— that a fiower is to ho called after 
her. We understand the practice will be amplified, 
as many other artists will also .supply horticulture 
with designations. The Sima-enu'eHsia is to be the 
title of a very rare exotic, while an entire order of 
plants will henceforth be known .as the Madth'ne- 
schillei'aciae. 



Two hundred and sixty-nine concerts have been 
given in Paris during the' past %vinfer season, as a 
]>atient statist has reckoned: — 37 at the Conserva- 
toire and Cirf|ne NapoId(m, 72 at the Salle Ilerz. 
85 at the Salle Pleyel, 51 at the Salle Erard. and 
the rest in miscellaneous salons. The i?«*i*u« «< Ga- 
zette Musicale recommends these figures to those ar- 
tists who cotnplatn of the scanty notices given them 
by the journals. 

Like Fclicien David, Bottesini has met with great 
applause in his Russian tour, magnificent eulogies, 
and very little money. His retreat from Moscow 
has therefore been prccipitated, and he is now in 
Trieste. 



The "Africaine" is gomg to Stockholm. A 
young lady named Jign^ Hobbe is studying in Paris 
the Seiika, for its representation in the Swedish capi- 
tal. Froeken Jign^ Hobbe is said to be one of the 
best singers in Sweden. 
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''A Few Facts concerninj^ the Grand Opera in 
Paris, and the Salaries of the Artists/' is the title of 
a recent article in the Neue Berliner ^tusik-Zeitung, 
As it contains several facts not genemUy known, we 
condense it for the information of our readers. 

The first manaf^ers of thisfamoas art-institate were 
the Abhd Perrin and Cambert, the composer, associ- 
ated with a certain Marquis Sourd^ac, who, from 
love of the occupation was — the machinist. At the 
end of a twelvemonth, during which the managers 
cleared 120,000 francs, the management was taken 
from them nnd given to Lulli, the Musical Director 
to Louis XIV. Lulli did quite as well as his prede- 
cessors, for ho made a fortune of 800,000 francs in fif- 
teen yearn. He was succeeded by his son-in law, 
Frnncine, who leaded out the speculation to several 
capiialiots, from whom he afterwards took it hnck. 
By the king's command, the Dauphin's Master of the 
Horse was received into partnership with him in the 
year 1698. But the new-comer ruined him. The 
enterprise again passed into the hands of capitalists ; 
was again resumed by Francine ; was then carried 
on by a farmer of the customs, who was ruined, and 
then once more reverted to Francine, who was aeflin 
unable to retain it. The king, who had himself hith- 
erto been the principal director of his musical amuse- 
ments, was so little edified by these contlnnal changes, 
that he entrusted the management to the Chaml)er- 
lain of the Palace. Matters then became involved in 
good earnest. The Due d'Antin, brother of the Mar- 
quise de Montespan, was appointed stage-manager, 
but soon resit^ned the post. In 1728, a composer of 
the name of DcRtouches obtained the manngement, 
and disposed of it for the sum of 300,000 francs, to a 
M. Gfuer, who was granted the patent for thirty 
years. He was, however, deprived of it by a peremp- 
tory resolution of the Council of State, and his pre- 
vious partners, the Count Saint-Gilles and the Pres- 
ident Lebeuf, became his successors, but after the 
lapse often months, were sent into banishment* In 
1732, Prince Cavignon was Head Royal Inspector; 
in 1733, Captain de Thuret obtained Gruer's patent, 
and in eleven years was rained in health and fortune. 
In 1744, Berger entered upon the management with 
the same result. Next came a M. Tr^fontaine who, 
in sixteen months, left the manager's room for the 
Bastille. By Royal command, the Municipality now 
undertook the management — fresh troubles. In the 
year 1778. the Grand Opera received for tlie first 
time a subvention of 80,000 francs, an enormous sum 
for the period, yet, after a twelvemonth's trial, the 
manager, De Vismis, would not retain the office. In 
1 780, Louis XVI. again leased out the theatre to the 
Municipality, and Berton, the composer, became 
manager. In 1790, the Municipality again under- 
took the burden, and. In 1992, Francoour obtained the 
patent for thirty years. Ho was, however, deposed 
no Inter than in 1793, and replaced by a committee 
consisting of the most violent sana'ctdotteM. Dnnton, 
Udbert, Hcnrion, etc., were now to be met behind the 
scenes once frequented by crowds of elegant gentle- 
men. One evening, after Lainez, the singer had 
sang a patriotic ode, a man, who had been talking 
upon the stage to the above chiefs of the Revolution 
went up to him and said good-humoredly : "Citizen, 
your ode is worth nothing. I know yon did not 
write it, but I advise you, for the future, before offer- 
ing the Nation such stupid trash, to show it to me ; 
I will act as censor." "Yes*" observed one of the 
choristers present, "and onr good-natured censor 
knows all about 8la!>hing and cutting." T^inez af- 
terwards learned that his critic was the Executioner 
of Paris, who spent his spare time at the Opera. The 
afft'ighted artist theYi perceived the hidden meaning 
of tlie chori.ster's words. 

After the Reign of Terror, a manager was again 
appointed. During the Consulate, the Grand Opera 
was placed under the supervision of the Prefect of the 
Pulnce. In 1807, the High Chamberlain was direct- 
or of the Theatres, and Picard manncer, which he 
continued under Louis XVIII. also. In 1821, Ha- 
lM*neck was manager under the Chief Intendant nnd 
Minister of the Royal Household, Count de Blacns. 
After the Revolution of July, the Opera was made a 

frivato undertaking, and M. V^ron became manager, 
n 1833, he gave up his place to M. Duponchel, nnd 
retired a millionaire. (It was during nis manage- 
ment that /2o^rt /e Diable and Les Huguenots were 
;roduced). After Duponchel came, in 1840, Leon 
*illet, who, in seven years, contracted debts to the 
amount of 513,000 francs. Duponchel then again 
undertook the managoroent with M. Nestor Roque- 
plan. The latter remained as sole manager after the 
events of 1848. 

On the establishment of the Empire, the Opera was 
once more placed under the control of the Minister 
of the Imperial Household. The last three "Imperi- 
al" managers hare been : 1854, M. Crosnicr; 1856, 



M. Alphonse Royer ; and 1862, M. Perrtn, who is 
now tbo first private manager. Previously to 1789, 
the salaries of the principal singers amounted to 
9000 francs, and those of the dancers to 7000 ; during 
the Revolution, they amounted to 20,000 and 15.000 
with certain state grants. Before 1789, n Jignrnnte 
received 700 francs, and during the Consulate, l.!\(M). 
In the time of Louis XVI., the orchestra cost 46,000 
francs, and in that of Napoleon I, 132,000. At the 
present day, the first singers cost annual Iv sums of 
60,000, 80,000, 120,000 or 150.000 francs each. The 
other expenses, amounting before 1789 to a few hun- 
dred thousand francs, and during the first Empire to 
a million and a half, have now risen to four millions. 

• 

The Musical Institute of Florence offers for the 
best orchestral overture a prize amounting to S20. 

A new opera, entitled "Astorga** has been given at 
Stuttgart. It is by Abcrt, and U highly spoken of. 

War and the rumors of war have caused the ad- 
journment of the Cobnrg and the Hanover festivals. 

F^icien David is spoken of as likely to obtain the 
next vacant membership of the Institute, Paris. 

The maestro Pacini is writing for the San Carlo, 
Naples, an opera which will be called "Z> Slreghe di 
Ho/bau." 

The artists largely employed in the Dnsscldorflf 
Festival have in large numbers been called off for the 
conscript. 

The^iext three act opera which Offenbach will 
produce in the winter is to be named "(Jaliph Uaroun 
(U Baschid," 

La France Muntcale lets in some light on Shakes- 
peare which is calculated to dazzle his English ad- 
mirers. Treating of Nicolai's "Merrg Wii-es," the 
critic says, "A descendant of sir John Falstaff, the 
brave companion of Talbot, the hardy captain who 
fought so well at Agincourt and the siege of Orleans, 
had the misfortune to insult Shakespeare : Shakes- 
peare has made of sir Falstaff a type of vaunting cow- 
ardice. Posterity has effaced history ; she has put in 
its place a phantasy of grand dramaturgy." Our 
readerii will learn for the first time, and probably with 
some astonishment that rare Jack Falstaff and Sir 
John Fastolfe were identical, and that Shakespeare's 
creation was caused by an "insult." We had some 
▼ague idea that the prototype of Falstaff was named 
Oldcastle. But the France Mueicale critic — especial- 
ly a critic who can talk learnedlv of "Mme. Ford, 
Mroe. Pago, Fenton and Miss Anna," must know 
best. 

The last of the illustrious Hungarian fkmilv who 
have maintained at their own expense an orc)iestra 
and choir of singers— Paul Esterhazy — has died at 
Ratisbon. Hummel was at one time his Kapellmeis- 
ter, as Haydn was Kapellmeister to his father. 

The Semaine Musicale having questioned the vote 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts, in favor of Gon- 
nod over Felicien David, the Frarux Musicale defends 
him. The Semaine maintains that David had the 
right nf preference on the ground of priority of age. 
The France replies that if he Felicien David, is hap- 
py in being 55, M. Gounod is no infant at 48 ; neith- 
er is the Institut an Hotel des Invalidcs. 

There are In the whole of Europe. 1 ,480 theatres ; 
of the^ there are 337 in France; 168 in Spain ; 159 
in England ; 152 in Austria; 115 in Germany ; 76 in 
Prussia ; 44 In Russia ; 34 in Beltnnm ; 23 in Hol- 
land ; 20 in Switzerland ; 10 in Sweden ; 8 in Nor- 
way ; 16 in Portugal ; 10 in Denmark ; 4 in Greece; 
4 in Turkey; 4 in Roumania ; and 1 in Scrvia. In 
Ital^ there is one theatre for every 75,000 of the in- 
habitants. 

Moscheles ha^ been feted at Leipsic by a musical 
performance of his works. The veteran pianixt im- 
provised a fantasia with great spirit and success. 
Since the death of Czemy, Moscheles is among the 
few living artists personally acquainted with Beetho- 
ven. The reminiscences of this pianist arid compo- 
ser, of Vienna, London, and Leipsic, would form an 
interesting publication. His performances in London 
of Beethoven's Sonatas have never been surpassed, if 
equalled, for their traditional tempo and character. 
Since the period when Moscheles left London, the 
taste for Chamber Music has spread far and wide. 
Moscheles did much in his time to Improve English 
taste, and his Concertos are even now too good and 
interesting to be neglected. — Orchutra, 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Les Ilarmoniennea. Conrone, 3 female voices. 40 
Behold the storm. ( Voici Torago). 
Tttb eapiUl Mt of trios la so MimlrabI j adapted fat 
all kinds of Indies' clwaw In Mmlnaries andelsewtiere, 
that a tncb«r, itfter one, moei neeesesrily me anoth- 
er. They are quite melodloue, thoroughly made, and 
are qa I to eMy. Coocone has managed to make the 
part of the Uilrd Tolce, which le not niinally a popnLkr 
one. quite pretty, m well aa easy, and ttie whole of 
this ^*alonn trio" fits well In a profimmme. 

I'll say good night. Song. F. Wtlmarlh, SO 

A sort of serenade, or end of a serenade, eontalntng 
a pleasing '*good night** chorus. 

Far from home. Song. F. Wilmarth, 30 

Excellent for the ftr away one to sing, and eom* 
mended to all ezllee from honu. 

Etta Moore. Song. F, Wilmarik, 30 

One mors to Join the griat company of musical he- 
roines, who never really were, and tuive now, (alas,) 
left us fbrever. But their sad fkte Is a Tciy touching 
subject to sing about, and this bids Mr to be one of 
the &voriU ballads. 

Wherever I wander, I'm never alone. 2^. FlCVosby. 30 
A good song, and has been bronght out belhrs tha 
audiences of Mr. C.'s concerts. 

Initrumental. 

L' Etoilo da Nord. (Kevuo melodiqne). 4 hands. 

Be^. 75 
A sparkling Resume of the airs of Meyerbeer's bril- 
liant opera, which contains a large number of taking 
pieces, and bright bits of melody. 
Ffano piece, No. 3. Op. 23. Bargiel. 35 

In sextuple measnre, the second and fifth strokes, 
throughout, with the left hand. In this simple fbrm 
b Included a great variety, and the whole Is rmj 
pretty and suggestive, and a little dUEmknt tmm any 
thing else. If yon wbh something stzangsty pvstty, 
buy these pli«es. 

Peeitionen waltzes. Op. 153. Strauu. 

Very brilliant and Strauss-lIke, throughout, and of 
a style Just now very popular. 
Immortellen waltz. (Rustic pictures). Baumbarh. 30 
Another ezoellent Instructive piece of the above se- 
ries. 

Harp on tho tree. Bomance for piano. 

E, Hoffman. 75 
Mr Hoffman. In a very elegant manner, reprodocea 
in muste, thoughts suggested by the sighing of the 
brveie pnst the strings of a harp, suspended on a tive. 
There Is a harmonions succession of chords, garnish- 
ed with a fk«t-work of arpeggios, runs, trills and all 
sorts of graceful turns, which are quite a sight to see, 
fomewhat dlfllcuU to play, but very agreeable to tha 
listener's ear. 

Books. 

Tbv Organist's Portfolio. A series of Vol- 
untaries, selected from the works of Ancient 
and Modern Composers. E. F. Rimbault.%4.(}0 
One of the most pleasing books ever prepared Ibr 
the organ ; meaning by that, of eonrae, no superiori< 
ty to thegrsal works of the great masters. But this 
is selected, with a very good Judgment, ftom those 
masters, and is very skilfully adapted to the capacity 
of common organists, and the aTcrsge taste of congre- 
gations. Most of the pieces hsTO marked and striking 
melodies. Mask) Is selected firom Rlnek, Bpohr, Men- 
delmohn, Haydn, Monrt, Handel, BcethOTen, Weber, 
Hummel, Hesse, Andre, Glnthman, Duistk, and oth- 
ers. 
These voluntaries art fitt Baed, as well as Pipe Or* 

gans. 



Music BT Mar. — Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be seat at 
double these rates. 
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Cavalry Song :— The Forlorn Hope. 

From the German of G. IIbrwxoh. 

[ThiB tOBg was tmuUtod for the RSLog«r-F<Mt at Prorideiice, 
wh«r« the original "Reiterlied" was song by the Orpheua of 
Beaton to moaic eompoaed by Liait]. 

The night is o'er, the morrow come. 
And on we ride, so still and damb, — 

We ride to our undoing 1 
The morning wind is blowing chill ; 
A glass more, landlord, qnickly fill, 

For Death waits the wooing I 

Then tender grass, ah ! whj so green ? 
Thon'lt blush all rosee soon, I ween. 

My blood thy leaves irobming. 
First swallow now ! — On sword my hand— 
For this I drink to Fatherland, 

The death-row renewing ! 

Quick now, again 1 the second qusflT! 
And this in Freedom's dear behalf. 

This qufttr o' the bitter brewing 1 
A heeltap ! quick, whose shall it be 1 
This drop, O Roman Realm, to thee! 

So here's to thy undoing ! 

To Sweetheart!— bat the glass is dry— 

The sabres flash, the ballets fly- 
There ! give my child the pieces !* 

Now thunder on the foe 1 Away I 

O wild delight 1 At break of day. 
Thro' death, away, 
Pursoingl pursaing !" 

J.' f. D. 






* The Thyme ean only be preeerrad here by aome 
of simple, tene expreesion ; thna : 

To 8wBethaart!~bat the bullets fly, 

Bpeatfl ginter— there the pieeea lie— 

These to my boy ihat^s growing ! 

Here Is the original German of the whole poem : 
Die baage Naeht kt non hemmf 
Wir relteB stlU, wlr rellen stomoL, 

Und reiten ins Terdcrben. 
WIe weht so seharf der Moifenwlod! 
Wnn Wirthin, noeh ein QIas gesehwind 

Torm Bterbea, torq Bterben. 

Du Jangrs Gras^was stehst so grQn? 
Must batd wIe laater lUfaleln bltthn, 

Mein Blut ja sell dkh fSLrbea. 
Den ersten Sehlnok, ans Schwert die Hand, 
Den trlnk' leh far daa Tatirland 

Ztt sterbea, an sterben. 

Und sebnell den iwelten hinterdrelii, 
Und dsrsoll filr die Vralbelt sein, 

Der swdte Schlacic vom Heiben! 
Diss Reetehen— nan, wem bring leh^s glekh? 
Dies Bestehen dir, BVmlseh Reiek, 

Zom sterben, lam sterben! 

Dem Llebeben— dooh das Olaa bt leer. 
Die Kngelsaost, ea bHtxt der Speer; 

Bringt melnem Kind die Seberben ! 
Aof 1 In den Feind wie Wettersohlag ! 
O Belterinst, am frtifaen Tag 

Za sterben, an sterben ! 
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For Dwli^t^a Joamal of Moaic^ 

Simple Conntorpoint 

BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 

The general idea of the science of Coante?- 
point is to reduce to a system the principles that 
must govern our proceeding in composing one or 
more voiceparts additional ta a given melody, w | 



subject. This process was for a long time man- 
aged empirically. That is, the ancient writers 
observed that the best effects possible for the 
union of two voices were to be attained only by 
avoiding certain progressions and relations, and 
by adhering as closely as possible to certain fa- 
vorite consonances and modes of melodic pro- 
gression. Hence arose a great body of rules, all 
of which rested upon inductions made from ac- 
tual observation, but with no apparent connec- 
tion among themselves, and no veiy obvious re- 
lation to any great general principle or princi- 
ples, such as in other sciences are ultimately 
found to underlie any body of related facts. 

This system arose in the middle ages among the 
ecclesiastical writers, who, for the most part re- 
moved from the world by their monastic vows, 
found their labor and delight in beautifying and 
elaborating the song worship of God. The an- 
thems of the Mass and the canticles of Vespers^ 
according to the rubric, were always to bd sung 
to the same melodies. But such monotony was 
inadmissable and uninteresting to choirs of train- 
ed singers, such as were to be found in most of 
the great churches and religious houses of that 
period. Accordi ng to the usual law of commerce, 
the demand for variety created the supply. It 
was found that within certain limits the people 
and uneducated singers might perform the canti- 
cles according to time-honored custom ; while the 
choir could, at the same time, surround this plain 
song of the people with a harmonic embellish- 
ment of independent, yet subsidiary, melodies. 
Hence arose successively the various orders of 
two-part counterpoint; namely: First Order, 
note against note, ; Second Order, two notes of 
the counterpoint against one of the subject', Third 
Order, four notes against owe ; Fourth Order, 
syncopations; and Fifth Order, florid counter- 
pointy a combination of all the preceding. So 
also of the Three-voice, Four-voice, and Many- 
voice varieties of counterpoint. 

We proceed to a summary of the rules of two- 
voice counterpoint ; the problem being : To in- 
vent a second voice-part, which, sung at the same 
time as the subject, shall produce the most com- 
plete harmonic effect possible for two voices, un- 
der the voluntarily imposed limitation of employ- 
ing exclusively either order of this class of com- 
position that may be selected. First, then, of 
note ageunst note. 

I. Instmmental aid is dispensed with. Our 
task is to compose a secondary voice having al- 
ways one single tone contemporary with each 
tone of the already-existing melody, called the 
Subject : and the new voice must not only pro- 
duce a good harmonic eff*ect when united with 
the subject, but it must have an individual and 
characteristic movement, or tune, of its own. 
Hence arise two classes of rules ; of which one 
class answers the question : How shall tbe coun- 
terpoint progress, so as to secure its own separate 
TeSsognition, while preserving due subordination 
to tbe subject ? And the other :^-^What inter- 
Tals is it most denrable to produce with the sub- 



ject, so as to produce the most complete and sat- 
isfactory effect ? 

1. We proceed to consider, then, the melodic 
movement of the counterpoint. And first, to de- 
fine terms. When the tones of a melody succeed 
each other by seconds, the melody is said to pro- 
gress in conjunct movement-. When skips are 
introduced, the movement is said to be disjunct. 

It is evident, also, that, as compared with each 
other, there are three ways of progression possi- 
ble to the voices. Namely : one voice may as- 
cend while the other descends — in which case the 
movement is said to be contrary ; one remains sta- 
tionary while the other ascends or descends, mak- 
ing oblique motion ; both voices ascend at the 
same time, — if by the same intervals, making 
parallel motion, or if by different intervals, mak- 
ing siinilar motion. 

We are now prepared to consider the melodic 
movement of the voices, both absolute and rela- 
tive. Conjunct movement is, in general, prefer- 
able to disjunct, because more easily sung ; and 
because if the melodic thread have no breaks or 
interruptions, the listener may more eaaly follow 
both melodies. 

The following considerations govern the pro- 
gression of the voices as compared with each oth- 
er. It will be remembered that the task is to 
give to the counterpoint as characteristic a move- 
ment as will be compatible with due subordina- 
tion to the subject. Hence the rule: ''Contrary 
motion is preferable to either oblique or similar. 
And oblique is to be preferred to similar ; and 
similar to parallel. Parallel motion by perfect 
consonances is inadmissible; and not more than 
three imperfect consonances of the same denomi- 
nation are allowed to succeed each other in par- 
allel motion." .Slsthetically considered, it is to 
be remarked that from the contrary motion of 
voices the mind receives the impression of ahigh- 
er kind of unitv than from the other varieties of 
motion : namely, "The union* of separate and dis- 
tinct things into one complete whole." Still an- 
other element is to be taken into consideration in 
determining how great a degree of melodic in- 
terest in the counterpoint would be compatible 
with the due super-eminence of the subject. 
Namely : the question whether the subject, or 
the counterpoint is to be enunciated in tones of 
the greater power, or more striking timbre. For 
it is very evident that if the subject is to be sung 
by a large number of voices, while the counter- 
point is to be executed by a few, that the mere 
weight of the tone-mass will attraact enough to 
the subject, while a very considerable degree of 
melodic superiority may be allowed to the coun- 
terpoint, without thereby destroying the symme- 
try of the work in this respect. 

2, With regard to the harmonic relationship 
of the voices the following conaderations prevail. 
The tone that gives coloring to the chord Is the 
t;^tr({,lbritis thisthat determines whether the 
harmony be nii^or or minor. Now in the inver- 
pions of the triad the third makes with the other 
elements always a third or sixth. Hence the rule: 
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"Voicea are to stand as much as possible in the 
intervals of thirds or sixths with each other. 
These intervals, however, are not to be attained 
by direct or similar motion, but as much as may 
be by contrary. Octaves and unisons are to be 
avoided, except in the opening and closing. And 
this for the reason that it is easier for two voices 
to commence in these intervals than in any oth- 
ers; but in the progress of the work we are to em- 
ploy other consonances in order to obtain a more 
satisfactory harmonic effect In this order, dis- 
cords are not used. The consonance of the 
fourth is also forbidden because it does not sound 
well : and this for the reason that an additional 
voice is required in order to give a distinct idea 
of the harmony intended. 

II. The second order of two-part counter- 
point requires two notes in the counterpoint 
against one in the subject. This variety affords 
more license than the one already noticed. A 
limited use of discords is allowed ; but they must 
appear, generally, as passing notes. Usually the 
accented part of the measure must be a concord. 
The counterpoint may begin with half a measure 
rest ; in this case the tone following the rest must 
concord with the subject. 

III. In the third order, there are four tones 
of the counterpoint against one of the subject. 
The use of four tones in the counterpoint allows 
the introduction of passing notes and appoggia- 
turas. The counterpoint may commence with a 
rest equal to one of its own notes, but the rest 
mast be followed by a concord. 

IV. Syncopations. In this order we have 
two tones of the counterpoint against one of the 
subject, as in the second order ; but it differs from 
that in the fact that in this order the last tone of 
the counterpoint in one measure may be suspend- 
ed into the measure following, — making discords 
of suspension, and producing the rhythmic efiect 
known as syncopation. 

V. Flond Counterpoint In this order, which 
is the form of composition usually met with, all 
the preceding styles may be employed in the 
counterpoint Each must be governed by its 
own laws ; and the order of their introduction is 
subject only to the fanty of the composer. 

In a similarly systematic manner are discussed 
the five orders each of Three-parttFour-party and 
Many-voiced counterpoint; for even an outline 
of which space and time do not now suffice us. 
Reference is made, therefore, to Cherubini's 
Counterpoint and Fugue, from a perusal of 
which it will appear that Simple Counterpoint is 
not such a very simple matter. And it is respect- 
fully but earnestly suggested by the present wri- 
ter that the study of the science of counterpoint 
would not be amiss in those who contemplate mu- 
sical composition as among the possibilities of 
their future e mploymen t And we offer this sug- 
gestion with less hesitation,becanse examination of 
several recent collections of Church Music has 
led us to believe that It is not always safe to ex- 
pect a knowledge of this science to come by na- 
ture. 
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M. Bach's Bream. 

(Trom the New Tork Nation.) 

The report of the singnlar adventure which has 
created so great a sensation hero, viz. the revealing of 
a couple of airs and the words of a song to M. Bach 
of Paris, in a dream or vision, determined your cor- 
respondent to undertake a visit to that gentleman in 
order to ascertain from him what amount of truth 
there might be in the romantic story that has so | 



deeply stirred the curiosity of this lirely and Incredn- 
louA city. Accordin^rly, having leaman the address 
of M. ^ach, I proceeded to the houne indicated, No. 
8 Rue CastellAne, openin^r out of the brond and busy 
Rue Tronchet, just behind the Madeleine. To m V 
great vexation I fonnd that M. Bach had just flitted, 
driven away probably hy the enormous rise of rents 
in that part of the town ; the portress, however, gave 
me the new address of the professor, No. 61 Avenue 
des Ternes, and thither proceeded yonr correspondent 
only to find that the descendent of the crreat Sehax- 
tian wan taking, with his family, advantage of the 
snnny holiday, and was awav for the afternoon. Bnt, 
being bent on seeing M. Bach, and learninK from him 
the particulars both of the ''vision" itself and of the 
ret more surprising events which are said to hare 
happened since then in connection therewith, I went 
again to the house two days ago, and had the satis- 
faction at last of finding him at home. 

Havini; sent in my card, I was ushered into the 
parlor, where I saw the beautiful old spinet which 
holds so prominent a place in this strange affair. The 
parlor — the picture of neatness and onler — shows evi- 
dent traces of the refined and antiqnarian tastes of its 
master. The clock over the mantelpiece daten from 
the time of Louis XIII. ; the prints on the walls are 
all old and interesting ; bits of old porcelain and oth- 
er stray waifs of the past are scattered about the 
room, the centre of which is occupied hy a long case 
of ancient coins, whose collection has been one of the 
"favorite pleasures" of the professor'^ life. The 
precious spinet, of oak, ornamented with mnch fine 
carvinff, taiiteful cilrtcd arabesques, intermlnclpd with 
turquoises and gilded flenrs-de-lys, is placed, for the 
present, on a harmonium that stands near one of the 
windows. 

The spinet is to the modern piano what the black 
and bitter sloe is to the golden ''maj^nnm honum," or 
luscious "green fcsce," of modern ganleninfr. It is 
the small, weak, modest hec:tnnin£r of the lone; series 
of "improvements" which have resulted in the jjlori- 
ons scope and tonality of Erard's pianos. It consists 
of a box, about a metre and a half in lensfth, rather 
more than half a metre wide, and without legs, so 
that it was portable, like a violin, enclosed in a case. 
When played upon, the spinet was placed upon a ta- 
ble or on the old fashioned stand, shaped like an X, 
and called after that letter. The greater part of the 
box is occupied hy the wires, very small and weak 
in comparison with those of a modem piano, hut dis- 
posed in the same way. In the front of the spinet is 
a key-hoard, containinfr four octaves, identical with 
those of the piano in point of musical sequence, and 
the white and black keys arranced in the same order, 
hut of smaller dimensions. These keys, when played 
upon, move a set of wooden sticks, about the sise of 
a finger, the tops of which are furnished with metal 
points that strike the corresponding wires. 

My contemplation of the particular spinet which 
has now become so famous was interrupted hy the 
entrance of its owner, who, hein^ made acquainted 
with the object of my visit, assured me of his perfect 
readiness to inform me of all the circumstances of the 
affair. I mn^t premise that M. Bach, (rreat(;rand8on 
of Christian Bach, one of the sons of the immortal 
Sebastian Bach, is himself between sixty and seventy 
years of age, in delicate health, hut in full possession 
of all his mental faculties, a busy composer, and hip^h- 
ly esteemed by his brother artists, both as a musician 
and as a thoroughly upright, honest, and amiable 
man. He is very well known in ihis city, having 
come hither when very younp, received his musical 
education at the Conservatoire, and resided here ever 
since, enjraged as a composer and teacher of music. 
"My son Louis picked up this instrument," said M. 
Bach, "at a bric-a-brac shop. Knowing; my liking 
for curiosities of the kind, Im at once presented it to 
me. Beinj;, as you see, of remarkable beauty and 
finish, and in so unusual a stare of preservation, this 
acquisition afforded me no little satisfaction. I 
wished to learn something; of its history, but the deal- 
er from whom Louis had bought it could only tell 
him that it had just been broufrht from Italy, by the 
person from whom he had purchased it, shortly bc- 
ibre. I spent most of the day in examining my new 
treasure, and, at last, having as I thought, ferreted 
into every part of it, I discovered the inscription : 
"Ronuif 1564," showing where and when the instru- 
ment was made. I amused myself with examining 
and playinf^ on the spinet during the evening, and 
went to bed with my thoughts still running on my 
new acquisition. During my sleep I dreamed — as 
yon have seen it stated in the journals — that a foreign- 
er, elegantly dressed in the costume of the French 
coort in the middle of the sixteenth century, with 
the pointed hat, slashed garments, broad-toed shoes, 
and numerous ribbons of that day, came towards mo, 
bowing and smiling, and told me that the spinet now 
in my possession had formerly belonged to him, hav- 



injr been presented to him by his master. King Henry 
III., whose favorite musician he was; that the king 
had been (rreatly in love with the beautiful Princess 
Marie of Cleves, Marquise d'Isly, whom he had first 
seen at a hunt, and wished to marry her, bat that this 
lady had died in a cloister ; that the king used often 
to sing a son^; he had composed in memory of her, 
and that he (the muMcian) would then usually play a 
'saraband' he had composed, to amuse tlie king in 
these moments of sadness : that the man in the dream 
had then sung and played the song and the saraband 
on the spinet, and that he had wakened in tears 
touched by the pathos of the sonf?." In short, M. 
Bach rcpeateil the whole story as your readers may 
remember it, vouching; for the truth of the published 
occount in every panicular, even to the finding, to 
his unbounded amazement, of the copy of the two 
airs and the words, which he saw lying upon his bed 
when he opened his eyes next morning. 

The mysterious production, which Mr. Bach show- 
ed mo, is written on the blank half of a sheet of ma- 
sic paper, on the other half of which he had been en- 
gaged, the day before, in writing down something he 
was in the midst of composing. The notes are writ- 
ten like those now in use, but the clefs are different, 
so that it has been necessary to transpose the song 
and the saraband (both of which have been published) 
into those in ordinary use. The words of the song, 
like the notation, are written very small, with ex- 
treme neatness and delicacy, apparently in pencil, 
and many of the letters are formed with cJfie exploded 
"Gothic tails" in nse in the time of Henry IIL 

The historic particulars since discovered by M. 
Bach and his friends show that an Italian musician, 
named Baldazzarini, or Baliazarini (for the name is 
variously spelt), was in great favor with Henry III., 
and also that the youni; Princess of Cleves, whom 
the king fell m love with at a hunt, was shot np by 
the ambitions and nnscrnpnlons queen-mother in a 
convent, where she was believed to have died of poi- 
son. The old and rare Journal de I'Etoilo, a sort of 
(razette then published, and now to be seen at the 
BibJiotheque Imperiale, adds that the king went to 
tlie convent and demanded to see the corpse of his 
lady love, but that the abbess refused to let him do 
so, alleging that "decomposition had begun," bat, in 
reality, it was thought, becanse she feared that the 
traces of poison wonld be discovered. 

But the strangest part of this strange story is still 
to come. M. Bach assures me that at the period of 
his dream he had never even heord of the so-called 
"spirit manifestations" of modem times, and that, 
beinj; utterly unable to account for the page of written 
music found on his bed, he was immensely perplexed, 
agitated . and trouhlcd by the occurrence. "The 
dream alone," said M. Bach, "wonld have struck me 
as a very remarkable one ; but still I should have re- 
p:arded it as a dream, and should not have been made 
uneasy about it. But what was I to think of the 
tanaible, visible proof of somebody's having been 
really there, afforded by the presence of the written 
music, this actual copy of the verses I had heard in 
my dream ?" He spoke of the occurrence to his 
friends, who mentioned it again to all their acquaint- 
ances, and a host of literary men. artists and others 
came lo see him and hear the surprising recital from 
his own lips. Alteric Second published a full ac- 
count of the occurrence in the Grand Journal, from 
whose pages it was copied far and wide. And as, 
among the numerous visitors attracted by the story, 
came several firm believers in the developments of 
modern spiritualism, M. Bach soon arrived at the 
conclusion that the occurrence in question was of this 
nature. 

"About a month after my dream," continued M. 
Bach, "I had a violent headache and a nervous trem- 
bling; of my hand that I could not account for. I felt 
ill and uneasy. Suddenly, having heard of 'writing 
mediums,' the thought struck me, 'perhaps Baltaza- 
rini is wishing to make me write !" I can't imagine 
what put the idea into my head ; but I took a pencil 
and held it on a sheet of paper. I lost my conscious- 
ness at once, and my hand wrote a verse of four lines 
saying that the king had given the spinet to Baldaz- 
zarini. The turn of this verse being obscure, my 
hand then wrote as follows : 'King Henri, my mas- 
ter, who gave me the spinet you possess, had written 
a quatrain on a piece of parchment, which he had 
nailed inside the case, and sent to me. Some years 
afterwards, having to take a journey, and fearing— as 
I took the spinet with me to play on — that the parch- 
ment might be torn off and lost, I took it off, and 
that I mi|;ht not lose it, I pnt it into a little hiding 
place to the left of the key-board, where it is still." 

"At that time my spinet had been lent to the Re- 
trospective Museum in the Palace of Industry, I 
could not ascertain whether this true or not But as 
soon as the spinet was brought back to me, my son 
and I searched carefully for this parchment, bat oonld 
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see nothinir of it. At last, having takon it almost to 
piecea, we found a niche under the hammer so small 
that we conid not ^et at it without taking out several 
of them ; and there, hidden under the dust and cob- 
webs of three hundred years, wo fonnd a piece of 
parchment, blackened by time, thirty centimetres 
lonf)^, seven and a half wide, on which, when he hud 
cleaned it, we found the verse alluded to, and running 
thus: 

" 'Moy 1e Roy Henry Irols octroys eette espinetto, 

A Baltuarini inon pty muiiieteo , 
Mate fit dit mal tone, on bien [m&l moult Rimplette, 

Lon, ponr mon •ouTenir dans Testoj garde blen/* 

Thifi parchment, which yonr correspondent has 
seen ana copied, has a nail -hole on each corner ; it is 
also pierced all around with a multitude of very 
small holes, which, which seem to show that it has 
been nailed all round with very fine nails. The wri- 
tin(^ and si^^nature are exactly similar to those of 
Henry III. in authentic documents, and there can bo 
no doubt that the piece is authentic, however obtain- 
ed. 

"No one could imagine," continued M. Bach, "the 
meanin*; of the word nui, surrounded by a line, as you 
see. But one day my hand was again moved invol- 
untarily, and these words were written : *Amico mio,' 
the king joked about my accent in the verse he sent 
with the spinet. I always said ma instead of mais" 

M. Bach and his friends have told me a number of 
other particiiiars relative to this singular affair, all 
extremely marvellous and all confirmatory both of the 
occurrence and of the historic truth of the statements 
thus strangely made ; but these I really dare not 
give in this place, lest some of your readers should 
begin to doubt the sanity of your correspondent, who, 
faithful to the duty of a mirror, has but given you a 
faithful reflex of one of the topics which has been 
exciting the cariosity of the Parisians. 



The Sword of Freedom. 

[A frae traaslaUoii of "Dm Dent«eb« Sebwert,-' an tmag by 
the grand ohonu, with orohflstra, at the Singer-Feet in Provl- 
denoe. 

The noblest weapon ever worn. 
With fondest pride by hero borne. 

Is Freedom's shining blade ; 
And it shall flash with might again. 
And it shall smite oppression's chain, 

And Kings shall be afraid . 

That weapon is not bought and sold, 
The freeman not from greed for gold 

Will lift; that sword of might; 
But only in his Country's cause. 
For hearth and home, for equal laws, 

For Fatherland and Kight. 

And so its hilt is like the cross. 
That men may count all else as loss, 

Save Love that roaketh free; 
And so its blade, how bright to-day ! 
On time's great dial points alway 

To Death and Libertv I 

« 

O evermore, my faithful sword, 

Till Peace with Freedom be restored, 

Still dye thee crimson red I 
Th' exulting hero swings thee high. 
Exulting rashes on to die. 

Thee whistling round his head I 

J. 8. D. 



[From the Shilling Magailne.] 

Mendelssohn's St PanL 

BT BOBSRT SCHUMAirN. 

This is a work of the purest style, the production 
of a mind full of peace and love. It would be a mis- 
take, besides being unfair to the composer, to com- 
pare it, even remotely, to the Oratorios of Handel or 
Bach. They are alike just as much as all kinds of 
sacred masic, all churches, all pictnres of the Ma- 
donna are alike; bat Bach and Handel had reached 
maturity when they began to write, whereas Men- 
delssohn was still a mere youth. The work of a 
young artist whose imagination is overflowing with 
graceful images, and to whom life and the future are 
still full of charm, cannot fairly be compared with a 
work of an earlier and severer period by one of those 
divine masters who, from their seats among the stars, 
looked back over a long and hallowed life. 



It has been rightly remarked that the chief draw- 
backs to the eencral eflect of the work are to be 
found in the first half ; that the minor part of St. 
Stephen, if not ahsolntelv throwing St. Paul into the 
background, diminishes fiis importance ; that Saul is 
presented more in the character of a convert than of 
a converter ; also that the oratorio is too long and 
might with advantage be divided into two. A most 
invitin{r subject for criliciRm is the poetical manner 
in which the appearances of our Lord are treated (by 
a chorus of trebles and altos) ; hnt surelv such specu- 
lations only spoil the idea, while it would be impos- 
sible to wound the composer's feelings more easily 
than in this, one of his most beautiful inspirations. 
To my mmd nothing can be more appropriate than 
to represent God as speaking with many voices, and 
revealing His will through a choir of angels ; just as 
in painting, His presence is indicated more poetically 
by cherubs hoi'ering in the upper part of the picture 
than by the representation of an old man, or by the 
so-called sign of the Trinity, &c. Where the reality 
is unattainable, it is surely allowable to use the most 
beautiful symbol within reach. It has also been ob- 
jected that* some of the chorales in "St. Paul" lose 
their simple character by the ornaments with which 
Mendelssohn has adorned fhem. As if chorales were 
not just as well adapted to express joy and confidence 
as earnest supplication ; as if there were not every 
difference between ''Sleepers wake, and "In deep 
distress ;" or as if a work of art had no demands to 
fulfil beyond those of a parish choir ! Then, again, 
people wanted to make out that "St. Paul" was not 
even a "Protestant Oratorio," but only a "Concert 
Oratorio," which suggested to some wag the happy 
middle course of calling It a "Protestant-Concert-Or- 
atorio." 

It is always possible to make objections, and even 
plausible ones, and the industry of the critics desen'es 
every respect. But granting all that can be said, 
how much there is in the oratorio with which no one 
can find fault ! Besides its ruling spirit, the deeply 
religions feeling which pervades it, consider the mas- 
terly way in which, from a musical point of view, ev- 
ery situation is brought out, the nninterrupted flow 
of noble melody, the intimate connection of words 
and sounds, speech and mnsic, so that the whole 
thing seems actually embodied before you ; think of 
the grace which it breathes throughout, the admirable 
grouping of the characters, the endless variety of col- 
or in the instrumentation ; realize its perfectly mature 
style and playful mastery over all forms of composi- 
tion, and then say if there is any cause to be discon- 
tented. 

I have only one thing to add. The music of "St. 
Paul" is, onthe average, so easy to understand, so 
popular, and so effective, that it almost seems as if 
the great idea of its composer throughout had been 
to interest the public. Now, noble as this aim un- 
doubtedly is, it may, if indulged in, rob his future 
compositionsof that power and inspiration which is 
found in the works of those who, regardless of either 
aim or limits, gave themselves up singly to their 
great subjects. Lastly, it must not be forgotten that 
Beethoven wrote a "Mount of Olives" as well as a 
"Missa solennis ;" and bearing this in mind, we may 
well believe that as Mendelssohn the youth has writ- 
ten a fine oratorio, Mendelssohn the man will write 
another that shall be still nobler.* Till then let us 
be content with what we have, and profit from it, and 
enjoy it. 

• A prophecy afterwards fhlflUed Ia the "Elijah.*' This 
article was written long ago. 
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Hamburgh. The long announced Musical Fes- 
tival in May began with a performance of Handel's 
Messiah in the church of St. Michael. A correspon- 
dent of the London Mxuical World writes of it : 

That this large edifice, which can accommodate 
4000 persons, should only be about half full, was a 
fact for which it is easy to account ; the present state 
of affairs excites the most anxious misgivings in all 
classes. Nevertheless, the interest taken by the pub- 
lic in the proceedings increased each day, for the 
performance of The Messiah was marked by an unu- 
sual combination of talent. The chorus, made np 
of the choruses of the several local academies, was 
exceedingly good ; the orchestra, highly satisfactory ; 
and the organ, which possesses 80 registers, played 
by Herr Franz Weber of Cologne. There is certain- 
ly something magnificent and grand abont the per- 
formance ofan oratorio in a church, especially in one 
like St. Michael's, the acoustic qualities of which are 
so favorable that even the gentlest piano can be dis- 
tinctly heard in the very farthest oomer. Ia conse- 



quence of the indisposition of Mile. Therese Schnei- 
der, Mme. Jenny Lind GokUohmidt undertook the 
whole of the soprano music. The other solo singers 
were Mme. Bettelheim, Herren Gunz and Stock- 
haui^en. 

The second day's performance took place at 7 
o'clock in the evening, in Sagebiel's handsome new 
room, or hall, which can contain with ease, down be* 
low, from 1,200 to 1,400 spectators. The galleries 
are arranged similar to those of the new Diisseldorf 
Tonhatle, and afford room for twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred more. The orchestra is arranged like that in 
Exeter Hall, London, that is, it rises pretty abruptly, 
so that the conductor, though standing below, can be 
conveniently seen by every one. Like St. Michael's 
church, this hall is distingnished for its excellent 
acoustic qualities. — The programme included the 
"Ode on St. Cecilia's Day ;'' the scene of the Furies 
from Gluck's Orpheus ; and Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony, the Ode being conducted Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and the two other works by Herr Julius 
Stockhausen. The ."Ode on St. Ceclfia's Day" was 
introduced to the Rhinelanders at the Diisseldorf Mu- 
sical Festival of 1863, when, as on the present occa- 
sion, Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Gunz 
sang the vocal solos. One of the gems of the per- 
formance was the rendering of the soprano air, No. 
4, in G minor. It was sung by Mme. Goldschmidt, 
accompanied on the oi^an by Herr Weber, and on 
the violoncello by Herr Lindner, of the Royal Band, 
Hanover, who proved himself a consummate artist. 
The organ is very small, but its tone is sofl and agree- 
able. Herr Gunz gave the tenor music very well 
and characteristically. Of the solo instruments, the 
violin, flute, and trumpet merit especial mention. 
The execution of the Ninth Symphontf was highly 
spirited. At the head of the violinists were Herren 
von Konigslow, of Cologne, and Boie, of Altona ; 
among the double-bassists were Herren Miiller, of 
Darmstadt, and Breur, of Cologne. All the wood 
instruments were good ; the horn and trumpet, ad- 
mirable, as were, also, the kettle-drums. The vocal 
solos were entrusted to Mile. Mandl, of Hamburgh ; 
Mile. Bettelheim; Herren Gunz and St&gemann. 
Herr Stockhausen deserves commendation for the 
mode In which he conducted generally, bnt there 
were very many details which did not please every- 
body. The writer of these lines, for instance, was 
among those who were not contented, because he is 
no advocate for the individual conception of classical 
works, and believes that for any musical composition, 
no matter what, there is only one correct tempOf and 
only one correct mode of performance, even when it 
is not so easy at once to seize the true spirit of the 
composition from its form. Thus it struck many 
persons that the moUo vivace, 3-4 time, in the Scherzo, 
was taken so qnickly. that for the presto, 4-4 time, it 
was scarcely possible to increase the pace. Now and 
then, too, the pace wavered. The Adagio on the oth- 
er hand, in consequence of the andante moderaio, 3-4 
time, being taken too slowly, failed to come oat with 
sufficient prominence when compared with the Ada- 
ffio motto e cantabile, 4-4 time. But what struck mu- 
sicians more than anything else, was the tempo of the 
recitatives for the basses in the introduction to the 
finale. Stockhausen made them play presto, and, at 
the rehearsal, justified this galloping pace hj the fact 
that he, as a singer, could read the recitauve in no 
other way, etc." Many members of the orchestra 
thought a sinfrer ought to know best what Recitativo 
meant, namely, a piece of elocution or declamation, 
that can be introduced as well into a presto as into an 
adagio, and yet hold its own. As however, freedom 
of speech n not yet introduced into orchestras, and 
as musicians have not pot to such a pitch that every 
membor of a band can follow his own notions con- 
cemins: the way in which a solo should be played, as 
a leader of the most modem school once asserted be 
might do, the recitative was given presto. 

On the third day, the concert took place at half- 
past six, p.m., in the same locality. Among the 
works performed were the overture to Der Freischiiiz: 
he Sch6ne Melusine overture ; the second part of 
Schumann's Parodies und die Peri; and a Violin 
Concerto by VIotti. Weber's overture was enthusi- 
astically encored and repeated. Viotli's Violin Con- 
certo was executed by Herr Joachim in a style which, 
even for Herr Joachim, was marvellous. The Ada- 
gio especially was a wonderful strain of song, and the 
interpolated cadences were magnificent. The singers 
in Parodies und die Peri #ere Mme. Goldschmidt, 
Miles. Mandl, Bettelheim, Herren Gunz, St&gemann, 
and Stockhausen. Despite the numerous repetitions 
at rehearsal, the wind-instrument players made sever- 
al serious mistakes at the performance. On the art 
of rehearsing* judiciously, without losing time; of 
pointing oat an error instantly and clearly, and say- 
ing how it is to be remedied, without tiring the band, 
and thus causing neglect rather than increased atten. 
tion, etc., on this art, so nsefal to every oondactor, 
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there oag»it to be n book written, and what 18 more, 
Bcrioaslv studied hy ninety-nine condactom.of a hun- 
dred. Alendelssohn's Sch&ne Melusine overture whs 
well played, but not redeinnnded. In the way of solo 
sinpinp, Mmc. GoldHchmidi's rendering: of tlie sopra- 
no air from 11 Be Pastore^ by Mozart, was something 
to be remembered, as the reader will easily believe 
when he learns that the accompanyist--for there is 
an chbligato violin accompaniment — was no less a 
person than Hcrr Joachim himself. The concert was 
brought to a conclusion by a repetition of Handel's 
"Hallelujah." The whole proceedings wound up 
with a supper in the Victoria Hotel ; and thus ended 
a festival, which, despite the threatening aspect of po- 
litical affairs, proved a decided success. 

Stuttgart. — A new three-act opera, entitled 
Aitorga, words by Herr Pasqne, music by Herr 
Abert, was produced at Stuttgart a short time since. 
The book is considered better than the general run 
of such productions. The following is the plot: — 
Astorga, the celebrated composer, of the "Stabat Ma- 
tor," is staying at the Court of the Duke of Parma, 
and between him and Eleonore, the Duke's niece, 
thera exists the same kind of relation as existed be- 
tween Tasso and his Princess Leonore. The Duke, 
however, compels his niece to marry Don Bal hazes, 
the Spanish Governor of Sicily, who, some time pre- 
viously, has caused Astorga's father, one of the first 
noblemen of the country, to be executed as a rebel, 
and forced Astorga, then a child, and his mother, to 
be present at the execution. The mother has died in 
consequence of this cruel act, which continually 
haunt's the boy's brain and drives him to the verge 
of madness. 'When Astorga hears of Elconore's 
union, he declares before the whole court that Balba- 
zes is the murderer of his parents. Being challenged 
by Balbazes, Astorga flings his sword at the feet of 
the Governor, who is about to kill him, but a young 
girl, Angioletta, a pnpil of Astorga, rashes between 
them. She loves Astorga, and conceals him for some 
months in her house. Messengers from the Empe- 
ror now arrive there to engage her as a singer. 
Among them is Balbazes, who suspects where Astor- 
ga is hidden, and wishes to gain Angioletta's heart. 
There is a third lover also, in the shape of Lanristan, 
one of the agents of the Emperor. This, together 
with the arrival of Eleonore, who has discovered As- 
torga's retreat, and, though the wife of Balbazes, still 
loves the musician, and wishes to save him, involves 
matters still more. At length, in the obscurity of 
night, the Gordian knot is severed by Astorga, who, 
though not recognizing him, but suspecting he is a 
rival, kills Balbazes in a duel. Angioletta now res- 
cues the man she loves, by departing with Lanristan, 
who, on this account, spares Astorga. The latter is 
now free, but mad. At length, after the lapse of 
years, after all the efforts of Eleonore have proved in 
vain, he is restored to reason by hearing a perform- 
ance of his "Stabat Mater," in which the voice of 
Angioletta is distinguished, above aught eke ,* and 
he falls in her arms. The music was much applaud- 
ed. After each act, and at the conclusion of the 
opera, the composer and the singers were twice called 
on. The day following the first performance the 
King sent for Herr Abert, and, after talking to him, 
in a most complimentary tone for half an hour, ap- 
pointed him Royal Director of Music. (Kouiglicher 
Musik-diredor ) . 

Lbipsto. — The Klapperkasten Society here re- 
cently gave a grand entertainment to Herr Mos- 
cheles. The aristocracy of intellect and fashion were 
respectively and numerously represented by men cel- 
ebrated in science and art, as well as by the highest 
government officials, and leading inhabitants of the 
town- There were some 250 ladies and 700 gentle- 
men present. The company were busily engaged 
admiring the decorations and pictures wli'ich graced 
the walls, and puzzling their brains to nndcrstand the 
gigantic inscription over the orchestra, and guess 
what was the object of a piano placed in the middle 
of the hall, and bearing the name, "Klapperkasten" 
(literally : Rattle-box); when the doors of the neigh- 
boring room were flnng open, and a Herald, dressed 
in the richest costume and accompanied bv eight 
trumpeters, and gorgeously habited, and blowing 
flourishes, made his oppearance. He announced the 
object of the entertainment, and then alluding to the 
German name adopted by the society for the piano- 
forte, adduced reasons to* show the right they 
had to such a commemoration. From out of the 
instrument, which is as much indebted to Moschelcs 
for its present imporunce, as he is to it for his, there 
suddenly appeared Knaur's admirable bust of him. 
As the head of the evening, too, was bom in the 
spring (30th May), and is still a true child of spring, 
the Herald called upon the representative of that sea- 
son to appear, and consecrate the festivity. In obe- 



dience to the summons. Spring entered, drawn in a 
triumphal car. He recited some verses in honor of 
the \\(e. ond labors of his favorite son, and then, as 
repre8cnting the Muse, crowned him, while melodies 
of his were gently played upon the organ. This 
"Scenic Prologue" was a great success. Now came 
the musical part of the proceedings. The programme 
was thus constituted. 1. "Les Contrastos" for two 
pianos, played by Herren Bemuth, Jadassohn, Rast, 
and Wiitc. 2. "Winternacht," song for mixed cho- 
rus, sung by amateurs. 3. "Alexandermarsch-Vari- 
ntionen . "* In this, one of Moscheles' earliest works, 
Hcrr DerfTel, from St, Petersburg, excited as much 
enthusiasm among his hearers as, fifty years previ- 
ously, the composer himself used to do. 4. "Mai- 
feicr," song for mixed chorus; and 5. "Horomagea 
Handel," admirablv performed by the two gentle- 
men first named. "Dr. Roderich Bonedix then deli\'- 
ered an address. Starting from a consideration of 
the meaning of the word "master," he referred to the 
great services rendered bv Moscheles, and the lasting 
significance he would enjoy in history as the creator 
of the present system of pianoforte-playing, and ns a 
virtuoso; as conductor of the London Philharmonic 
Concerts ; as composer ; and as Professor in the 
Leipsic Conservatory. The address was followed by 
three loud and ringing cheers from all present. Herr 
Moscheles.who was deeply moved, first expressed his 
thanks in words, and then clothed them in taoe, by 
extemporizing upon the piano. 

London. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. (From the 7Ym«», 
June 20J. — Mr. Maplcson has redeemed two of the 
most important pledges of his prospectus in again 
bringing forward U Flauto Mafffa> and Otttron, The 
revival of the first of these, which contains the last 
two pieces composed by Mozart for the theatre — the 
solemn Priestfrniarsch and wonderful overture, writ- 
ten two davs before Die Zauberflbte was produced at 
Vienna (September 30, 1791, the year of his death) 
— is one of the incidents that have redounded most to 
the credit of Her Majesty's Theatre ander its present 
management. Oberon, with Mr. Benedict's interpo- 
lations and masterly recitatives, which, all built up- 
on Weber's themes, might have come from Wehcr 
himself, has been a stock -piece since the time when 
Mr. E. T. Smith took the fortunes of the establish- 
ment in hand. The repertory could hardly have 
been enriched with two works in their different styles 
more univcrsnllv admired. 

The cast of // Flauto Maffico, in almost all essen- 
tial particulars the same as' last year, is fur the most 
part remarkably efficient. We may at once note the 
single very weak point of the performance. The 
mu^ic given to the three attendants on Astrifiam- 
mante. Queen of Night ("drci Damen;" in the origi- 
nal text^ is, with one exception, so ill supported that 
the two quintets ("Hm I perchfe mentir" and "Dove, 
ohimb dove" are completely ruined. The exception 
is Madame Trebelli-Bettini, who is thus unfairly sac- 
rificed to the incompetency of her companions. On 
the other hand, the music of the good "genii" ("drei 
Knaben"^ is extremely well sung by three young 
ladies of the company — Miles. Baucrmcister, ZHudri- 
na (niece of Mile. Titicns), and Drasdii. All the 
other parts are adequately filled. A better represen- 
tative of the character of Pamina than Mme. Har- 
ricrs-Wippern could not now be found. As an act- 
ing part Pamina is a mere abstraction ; but Mozart 
has made her sing so melodiously that tlie ear is rav- 
ished by the strains that proceed from her lips. Mmc. 
Wippern, about whose powerful, sweet, and clear 
toned soprano there cannot bo two opinions, is also a 
highly accomplished vocalist. In the concerted pieces 
her musical aptitude is of rare advantage, and she 
sings the duet with Papageno ("Lk dove prende 
amor rfcetto") in a style that is simply faultless. 
Here she w lucky In being associated with a Papa- 
geno like Mr. Santley. A greater treat than this fa- 
vorite melody — for it is all melody — thus phrased 
and articulated bv two such thorough singers, could 
not be wished. Into her roost important solo, the 
impassioned air, "Ah lo b6, piii non m'avanza," 
Mme. Wippern throws an expression as genuine as 
it is earnest. Her whole performance, in short, is 
nnexceptionably satisfying. Nor can anything but 
proise ho fairly bestowed on the Tamino of Signor 
Gardoni, whoso delivery of the beautiful apostrophe 
to Pamina's portrait ("Ah I cara immagine") is in 
every way perfect. Indeed, if the singing of Mo- 
zart's music could be accepted as the ordeal, instead 
of that of passing through the fire and water, there 
can be little doubt that Sarastro would admit our 
Tamino and Pamina to the Temple of Isis and Osiris 
without an instant's hesitation. So musical a Papa- 

* Tb« well-known ind once popular vulations on tha so- 
called ''FaU of FaTi*» 



geno as Mr. Santley is, we are inclined to believe, 
unexampled. 

In Mile. Sinico he is matched with a Papageno 
worth V of him, and the comic duet of the last act 
("Pa-^a-Pagena ! Pa-Pa-Pageno") is full of anima- 
tion and spirit. Sarastro, high-priest of Isis, has 
been represented both by Signor Foli and Herr Ro- 
kitansk^. Both good. The possession of a deeper 
bass voice is to the advantage of the latter, and this 
more especially in the fine air with chorus, "Possen- 
ti Nnmi, Iside, Osiri" (with those msrvelloos trom- 
bones in 'the orchestra). But with regard to Saras- 
tro's second air, the popolar "Qui sdegno non s'ac- 
cende" ("In diesen beirgen Ilallen"), we rather pre- 
fer the smooth singing of Signor Foli to the more so- 
norous delivery of his successor. Nevertheless, as 
we have hinted, both are excellent. Last, not least, 
the Queen of Night of Mile. lima de Murska is what 
it was last year — a performance in its way unique. 
In the slow movement of Astrifiam mante's first air 
the Hungarian lady is singularly happy. The still 
more trying bravura, "Gli angui d'infemo," is trans- 
posed for her a note lower — and wisely, when .It is 
remembered that owing to the elevation of the diapa- 
son, between what in Mozart's time was "F," and 
what in our time is "E flat," there can scarcely be 
any perceptible gradation. The transposition, at any 
rale, allows Mile, do Murska to put forth all her en- 
ergy without physical inconvenience ; and thos ber 
execution of this great air, which used Xo^ compara- 
tively imperfect, is now distinguished no less for vig- 
orous certainty than for the right musical feeling. 
Nor docs it fail to make an extraordinary impression. 

Ofiercn is even more strongly represented, inasmuch 
as all the characters, big and small, even to Babekan 
(Signor Gassier), who has little to do but fight with 
and bo killed by Sir Huon, in the first scene of the 
second act, are in practised hands. A better Oberon 
we do not remember than Signor Bettini, who gives 
the air allotted (in Mr. Benedict's version)* to the 
King of the Fairies, and which contains inihe second 
movement a reference to the canfabile theme of the 
overture, as correctly and as effectively as eould be 
imagined ; while to the mnsie of Pnck is rendered 
full justice bv Mme. Demeric-Lablache ; the song of 
the Mermaid is prettily warbled by Mile. Bauermeis- 
ter ; and the little that devolves upon Scherasmin, 
Sir Hnon's squire, is done in perfection by Mr. Sant- 
ley, whose duet with Mme. Trebelli-Bettini (Fatima), 
"Vida in riva alia Garonna," becomes one of the 
"hits" of the opera. To improve the cast of the 
three chief characters would be hardly possible. None 
can have forgotten the Heiza of Mile. Titiens, upon 
whose irreproachably fine performance it is nnneces- 
saiT again to dwell. A more splendid piece of mnst- 
cal'dedamation than her great acena, "Vaste tremcn- 
do mare," from one end to the other, has not been 
heard in our day. 

Signor Mongini's Sir Huon will also be remem- 
bered, although it is four years since he played the 
character. That the music of Weber is now as much 
to the taste as it is essentially well suited to the voice 
of the Italian tenor was shown not long since, when 
he took the place of Signor Stagno as Max, in Ver 
Freisrhutz, and gave unanimous satisfaction. His 
Sir Huon has vastly improved. Some parts of the 
music are calculated to display the magnificent power 
and quality of his voice as effectively aa anything in 
his own sphere of Italian opera. 

Bearing the Fatima of Mme. Alboni still in mind, 
we must eulogize without reserve the Fatima of Mile. 
Trebelli, Mme. Alboni's legitimate successor. To 
sine the two characteristic and charming airs with 
which Weber has adorned the part ("A lonely Arab 
maid," and "Oh, Arahy, dear Araby !'') more sweet- 
ly and unaffectedly — more musicallv, in short, than 
Mme. Trebelli sings them, would be impossible. 
These three artists, joined by Mr. Santley, in the 
admirable quartet at the end of the secoml-Act 
("Over the dark blue waters") create an effect only 
to be produced by four genuine voices — soprano, 
tenor, contralto and barytone-bass — in the throats of 
four thorough adepts in the vocal art. The quartet 
alone, thus delivered, would give Alat to the per- 
formance of Oberon at Her Majesty's Theatre, leav- 
ing out the noble execution of the overture and 
grandly imagined storm (Act III.), by Signor Ar- 
diti's orchestra, and the fine singing of the chorus 
throoghont the opera. 

RoTAL Italian Opera. Fra Diavoh was recent- 
ly revived at this theatre. The Timei says : 

The attraction of the revival is, we need hardly say, 
the Zerlina of Mile. Paulina Lucca, which was ex- 
pected to be and has turned out a genuine success. 

* This air orlirlDally Mongcd to Sir Hoon ; bat, Bnhun 
waaUoR MMBOthlDg more vocit^roiia, Woboroomposed for him 
'*0h ! 'tis a Klorlou sisht," iho slow movniMiil of whkli 
might almost ha?e been written by Braham himself. 
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Mile. Lucca, not attempting to confer a higher mnsi- 
cal importance npon the character than was contem- 
plated by Attber, dispenses with the grand air from 
Le SermerU, which, at the beginning of the scene in 
the bedroom, Mme. Bosio used to sing wilh such 
dazzling brilliancy, bat which was, nevertheless, en- 
tirely out of keeping. In atonement, however, Mile. 
Lucca (who retains Zerlina's original and more char- 
acteristic air) acts the part of the inn-keeper's daugh- 
ter as we have never seen it acted before by any sing- 
er of any nation. Her delivery of the romance 
about Fra Diavolo, which Zerlina sings to '*the Mar- 
quis" (the formidable brigand in disguise), is in it- 
self, though a thought overacted, a little drama. 
But best of all— and here, indeed, the character of 
Zerlina sUnds revealed— is the scene where, on the 
night before her wedding with Lorenzo, the innocent 
girl, in the solitude of her chamber, gives full "vent to 
the emotions engendered bv her expectant happiness. 
The whole of this is carried out in the true spirit of 
comedy, with a liveliness as naturally expressed as 
it is happily conceived. Nothing more easy and^ im- 
pulsive, nothing more unobtrusive in its unconscious 
absence of reserve, could well be imagined. In short, 
as a piece of comedy, we repeat, no Zorlina we can 
call to mind has equalled the Zerlina of Mile. Lucca. 
Next comes Milord Rocburg — a "milord impaya- 
hie" as opera-goers for the last ten years are well per- 
suaded. This impersonation is a specimen of gro- 
tesque comedy for which it would be vain to seek a 
parallel. Only the prince othvffo actors could have 
conceived it, onlv the prince of buffo actors could 
have embodied tne conception. But that Ronconi is 
the prince ot buffo actors is as true as an axiom. His 

{performance beti^gars description. It is as racy as it 
s singular, as fail of life as it is full of humOr. That 
at the same time it bears very little resemblance to a 
live "milord," travelling at ease for his recreation, is 
more than probable, It is unfortunately too ^ood to 
be true. But though absolutely like nothing m exis- 
tence that we know of, it is not the less inimitable ; 
and we should prize it the more from the certainty 
that it must die with its inventor. To imagine a 
Lord Rocburg after the Lord Rocburg of Signor 
Ronconi is difficult. To imitate it would be an un- 
grateful task, to equal it impossible. No doubt there 
are people who will insist that it is a caricature ; but, 
caricature or not, in sober .truth it is a creation. Mile. 
Morensi, lodged from a dramatic point of view, is a 
very good Lady Rocburg ; and the pity is that she 
cannot sing the music as well as she plays the part. 
Much vocalizing of an unimpeachable sort is not ex- 

fected of "Milord," either on the French or on the 
talian stage ; but it is the contrary with "Miladi." 
Signor Naudin under the circumstances, (is perhaps 
as good a Fra Diavolo as could be obtained just now. 
French by parentage, if not by birth, he is eminently 
French in his manner of singing, aiid supereminently 
French in his manner of acting. He makes neither 
a very seductive Marquis, nor a very dashing brig- 
and, and his attitudes while delivering the serenade 
of the imaginary Agnes ("Agnese la Zitella") (Act 
II.) are preposterous ; but, take him for all in all — 
with his two distinct voices, his chest voice and his 
head voice, his loud voice and his sofl voice — he mas- 
ters the whole of the music with ease and, after a 
fashion of his own, sings it effectively enough. The 
two thieves, Beppo and Giacomo (Signors Tagliafi- 
co and Ciampi) are as good as could be wished. 
Signor Tagliafico's Bcppo, indeed, is in its way a re- 
nvEirkable performance, as grotesque as anything well 
can be, but exquisitely humorous. 

L'Elisir (TAmore, that most piquant and delightful 
of lyric pastorals, has reappeared witlrMlle. Adelina 
Tatti as Adina, Signor Mario as Nemorino, and Sig- 
nor Ronconi as Dulcamara. With such an Adina, 
such a Nemorino, and snch a Dulcamara— such a 
coquette, snch a lover, and such a charlatan— this 
best of Donizetti's comic operas must always be wel- 
come. There is nothing more absolutely perfect to 
be witnessed on the stage. But we have described it 
over and over again. 



Orchestral Societtrb. The seventh concert 
of the Philharmonic Society (Hanover Sonare 
Rooms) again included but one symphony. This 
time, however, the reason to loyal amateurs was im- 
perative. The Prince and Princess of Wales honor- 
ed the performance with their presence, and it is no- 
torious that one of those illustrious personages de- 
cidedly objects to long programmes. Then the sym- 
phony was old Haydn's cheerful and masterlv "Let- 
ter V"— his second best in the key of G. "So who 
could have the heart to complain ? The overtures 
were Herold's flashy Zampa and Beethoven's splcn- 
did Leonora {Fidelio, No. 3), both, like the sympho- 
ny, well played, and one at least right welcome. The 
solo was for violin— Spohr's Scena Cantante, the 
player, M. Wieniawski, who plays Spohr as he plays 
every other master, in the genuine, dashing Wien- 



iawski style. An unusual number of vocal pieces, 
contributed by Mesdames Harriers-Wippem and 
Trobellf-Bettini, Signor Bottini, Bossi, and Foli 
(from Her Majesty's Theatre), and the Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn (introduced with a purpose), 
completed a programme which, on the whole, could 
hardly h(ive satisfied subscribers. Professor Stem- 
dale Bennett conducted. 

At the eighth and last concert of the season (on 
Monday evening), Mozart's symphony in C (No. 1), 
the Eroica of Beethoven, Professor Bennett's over- 
ture, EHe Waldenymphe, the Jubilee of Weber, Schu- 
mann's pianoforte concerto in A minor (pianist Herr 
Jaell ), and vocal music by Mile. Titiens and Dr. 
Gunz, were given. 

Dr. Wylde's fifth and last New Philharmonic Con- 
cert (St. James's Hall) was the most brilliant and 
most brilliantly attended of a season which has been 
more than usually prosperous. The ^symphony was 
Beethoven's "C minor ;" the overtures were Der Al- 
chvmistf A Midsummer NigfU't Dreamy and the Ruler 
of the Spirits. How these grand specimens of the 
four most distinguished instrumental composers of 
modern times were performed by the fine orchestra 
which the Gresham Musical Professor delights in 
conducting we need not stop to describe. Beetho- 
ven's piano-forte concerto in G (No. 4), his last but 
one and best but one,was as great a treat as the sym- 
phony itself. The solo-player was Mr. John Fran- 
cis Barnett, whose annual appearance at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts is invariably looked forward 
to wilh interest. This admirable young musician 
has never played better than on the occasion under 
notice, and was never greeted with more cordial 
marks of approval. It is worth recalling that the 
concerto in G was the piece performed by Mr. Bar- 
nett when, years ago, he made his public debut, as a 
pupil of Dr. Wylde's, at the New Philharmonic. His 
progress since,' both as pianist and composer, has 
been steady and sure. The vocal music at this con- 
cert, except the "Last Rose of Summer," and even 
of that Madame Grisi chose the Italian version, con- 
sisted exclusively of excerpts from lalian operas. 
The otlier singers were Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mile. 
Sinico, Sie:nor Bettini, and M. Gassier. 

At the fourth and last concert of the Musical So- 
ciety of London (St. James's Hall), Schumann's 
fourth symphony (in E flat), thou(?h very finely play- 
ed by the orehestra, under Mr. Alfred Mellon's vigi- 
lant control, was even more coldly received than 
some time previously atone of the New Philharmon- 
ic Concerts. This is, we are inclined to think, the 
least masterly and the least happy in ideas of Schu- 
mann's orchestral works. The overtures — Spohr's 
Jessonda, Professor Bennett's Die Naiaden and We- 
ber's Jubilee — seemed much more to the liking of the 
audience, who bestowed most applause upon the 
(rraccful and hifrhly-finished composition of the Eng- 
lishman. M. Wieniawski created an extraordinary 
sensation by his vigorous, striking and original per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's violin concerto. 

Paris. At the Grand Opera, during the last week 
or two of June, Meyerbeer reigned almost exclnsive- 
ly. M. Dumestre was successful in the Africaine as 
Nelusko. Next came the Prophhte before Gueymard's 
vacation ; then Robert le Diable, L* Africaine again, 
and so on. 

The first performance of M. Flotow's opera Zilda^ 
which has been in rehearsal several weeks at the 
Opera Comique, was given on Monday the 20th ult. 
— M. Bagier, the director of the Italiens, has deter- 
mined to suppress the ballet next season, and to re- 
duce the number of representations to three weekly. 
— Nicolai's Joyeuses Commkres de Windsor was pro- 
duced at the Theatre- Lyrique, on Wednesday, the 
22nd ult. — M. Yictorien Sardou, it is said, has wri^ 
ten the libretto of a comic opera, entitled Venito, for 
which M. M. Gavacrt is to compese the music. The 
number of concerts given in Paris the past season has 
amounted to two hundred and sixty nine, distribnted 
in the following manner : — thirty-seven at the Con- 
servatoire and at the Cirque-Napoleon ; seventy-two 
at the Salle Herz ; eighty-five at the Salle Pleyel ; 
fifty one at the Salle Erard ; and the remainder in 
second-rate concert-rooms. 

Gounod's "La Cdombe" and Flotow's ^Ida were 
played several times in the following week. The 
next novelty at the Opera Comique will be the new 
work by Ambrose Thomas, "Mignon" which is 
promised in September — Don Juan still draws good 
receipts at the Lyrique, where Ristori has been play- 
ing Medea and Maria Stuatda. A new opera, Sar- 
danapale, by Yictorien Jonci^res, is announced for 
September. — It is rumored that M. Carvalho means 



to bring out Wagner's Lohengrin next winter, with 
the Swedish-singer, Mile. Hobbe, in one of the prin- 
cipal parts.— The Grand Opera proposes to mount 
.Gluck's Alceste for M. Gueymard, wilh Villaret as 
Adm^te and David as the Priest. 

The Paris art-papers deplore the loss which French 
literature has suffered in the death of M^ry, poet, 
novelist, dramatist, wit and profound scholar. As a 
poet he has left his mark in "The Nemesis," as a 
novelist many surviving works speak to hij« ability— 
"La Guerre du Nizam," "Les Damn^s de Java," "La 
Floride," "Le Bonnet Vert," and others. His dra- 
matic works are known to frequenters of the Theatre 
Francais and Odfon : to the Opera he gave "Semira- 
mis" "Eerctdaneum" and "Jeanne d'Arc ;" an opera 
comique of his saw light at the Lyrique, named 
"Maitre Woi/ramb" and two volumes of comedies 
and proverbs constitute his published works in this 
direction. His latest achievement was the poem of 
"Don Carlos" to which he had put the last touch 
when death seized him. His scholarship was pro- 
found and extended : Greek, Latin and Italian with 
their literature were as familiar to him as French. 
Maria Escudicr writes of him, "He was by turns a 
Florentine contemporary of the Medici, an Athenian 
of the age of Pericles, a Roman under Augustus ; and 
not to him could the old Athenian have said, as to 
the philosopher Anacharsis, 'Thou art a stranger.' 
M^ry would have spoken Ionian at Lesbos, MoWan 
to Sappho's compatriots, Dorian to the colonial sub- 
jects of (Treat Greece or to the fellow citizens of The- 
ocritus." With deference to M. Escudier we think 
he knows very little of what dialects M^ry would 
have spoken— very little in fact of his subject at all, 
thus to fix down Greek dialects to a French measur- 
ing post in the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
extrava^nt eulogium, though it may cast ridicule 
on the writer, does not impair Mary's attainments, 
which were notably jrreat The Revue A GazeOeMu- 
svcale says of him "We cannot fix Mary's rank in the 
future : we are too near the hour when he sparkled 
in brilliant talk and witty paradoxes, and when he 
won general love for his easy and amiable character. 
If he was no volcano of a great and equal flame, he 
he was at least a brazier whence escaped millions of 
sparks." Th^Evknement ws%, "Property described 
he was not so much a poet, a novelist, a dramatist, 
or a journalist, as an improvisatore." — Orchestra. 

Munich. Hans von Biilow, worried by incessant 
attacks, has resigned his office of Court pianist to the 
King of Bavaria, and left Munich with his wife. The 
unfortunate monarch, deserted now by both "Wagner 
and Biilow, has written the latter a letter begging 
him to reconsider his determination. 

Vienna. Both German and Italian operas are 

closed, and of course, by the latest war news from 

Bohemia, the old Austrian empire must be singing 

from the other side of its mouth. The last operatic 

event of interest was the performance of Weber's 
Preaosa, with Walter for tenor, Boch for baritone, 
and Mmes. Prauze, Dustmann and ToUheim. 

Berlin journals complain of the falling off of re- 
ceipts at the theatres, consequent upon political 
troubles. The same canse renders musical and the- 
atrical news from all parts of Germany of the scanti- 
est description. 

The musical world is anxiously expecting the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Thayer's Biography of Beethoven, 
Part of the MS. is translated into German, and it 
will appear m both countries simultaneously. Mr. 
Thayer is American Consul at Trieste. 

The mobilization of the Prussian army has ruined 
the theatre at Carlsruho. The tenor Stolzenberg has 
been drafted into the Rhenish Contingent, and anotli- 
er singer — Roberstein — has also been compelled to 
take military service. 

The war now waging in Italy and, Germany is 
destructive of the progress of art and the prospects 
of artists. The revolution of 1848 drove to England 
a host of musicians of every degree of talent — 
amongst others, Molique, from Stuttgardt, and Halle 
from Paris. 

The laige organ built for the magnificent cathedral 
at &Bneva, St. Peter's, was to be inaugurated by a 
musical festival on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of June. 
Organists not only from all parts of Switzerland, but 
from Paris and Cologne, have been invited to test 
the instrument. Three inauguration concerts were 
to be given, for which many celebrated artists had 
promised their services. 
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Prof. Adolf Bemhard Marx. 

This well-known musical writer, the author of 
••The Theory of Music" (Musiklehre), '*The 
Theory of Compo8ition"(Compos»/{on«/e*rc),"The 
Music of the Nineteenth Century" (Die Musik 
den l^ten Jahrhnnderts), ** Beethoven's Life and 
Productions'* (JBeethovens Lehen und Schaffen)^ 
"Gluck and Opera" (Gluckunddie Oper) "Hints 
for the Performance of Beethoven's Works" 
(Anweisungzum Vortrage Beethovenscher Werke) 
and "Reminiscences" (Erinnerungen)^ died at 
Berlin, after a long and painful illness, on the 
1 7th of May. His claims to be considered a com- 
poser consisted in his having written an oratorio 
entitled Moses. But in spite of many isolated 
beauties, the oratorio achieved no permanent 
success. Several of his literary works were, 
however, y^ry highly esteemed, especially his 
"Theory of Composition" f the large work in four 
octavo volumes), of which numerous editions have 
been published. The Neue Berliner Musik-Zei- 
tung says : 

"Though we did not always agree with Jiis 
sesthetical views ; though we attached no artistic 
value to the Biographies, and the opinions ad- 
vanced in them, but looked upon them rather as 
tending to promote the cause of bels^sprits and 
dilettanti., than aught else ; and though we con- 
sidered the "Reminiscences" as nothing better, at 
most, than mere feuilleton work, we must direct 
attention to the fact that, in his theoretical books, 
Marx published much that was suggestive and 
new. 

"In private, Marx was a most worthy man, of 
varied knowledge, full of youthful, eager zeal for 
the Beautiful, and possessed of an independence 
of character that cannot be sufficiently praised. 
His ambition and his vanity were far removed 
from aught connected with petty interests, and 
his heart was filled with idealistic hopes and 
wishes. Honor to his memory !" 

This is but a temporate tribute to a rare and 
valuable character in the history of musical pro- 
gress; but we must think it comes far nearer to 
the truth than such disparaging and even harsh 
allusions to him as we find in recent English mu- 
sical journals. Thus the London Orchestra makes 
no mention of his death but this flippant sen- 
tence : *'A theorist of some eminence, A. Bem- 
hard Marx, Professor of the University of Berlin, 
has died in that town after long sufiering. He 
was the author of a Life of Beethoven and of an 
oratorio on the subject of Moses." And the Ath- 
6nceum, while acknowledging some- merit in his 
works on Composition, dwells mainly on the bit- 
terness of some of his criticisms in his later years, 
his prejudices against his superiors, likeMendels- 
soha, &c., and even hints that he pushed his the- 
ories to an extreme that made them useless. 

Marx doubtless had his faults, some of which — 
personaT'prejudices, acrimonious criticism — grew 
upon him in hb later years. He wrote perhaps 
too readily and too much, and with a certain ego- 
tism, claiming a very large part of the public 
conversation, so to speak, upon all musical topics. 
In spite of the failure of his compositions, he fre- 
quently in his essays draws illustrations and ex- 
amples from "my Moses." His style is intricate, 



crooked, metaphysical, and, as we have often had 
painful occasion to know in introducing some of 
his ideas to our readers, most ungrateful to trans- 
lators. Worst of all, he seems to have become 
possessed with a mania for book-making, which 
led him finally into haste and carelessness, a nenr. 
lect of thorough, conscientious critical examina- 
tion of material, as has been pointed out in the 
case of his Life of Beethoven so convincingly, that 
perhaps the thought, the apprcciatfon of Beetho- 
ven as an artist and a creator which that work 
contains has been by some underrated in view uf 
its carelessness as to historical detail. But mak- 
ing all these allowances, Marx has done a noble 
work for Art and Music, for the large, liberal, 
ideal culture of man. His * 'Theory of Composi- 
tion" has always seemed to us the most philosoph- 
ical and vital presentation of the subject yet 
made to the world. It unfolds the whole, as by 
a natural growth, surprisingly beautiful, from a 
simple central principle or germ. It is a pity that 
only one of its four volumes has yet been transla- 
ted and published in America. But most that 
has been quickening and useful in shorter theo- 
retic treatises for years past really owes its inspi- 
ration and its method to the great work of Marx. 
His "Music of the Nineteenth Century" takes a 
large and intelligent survey of the whole field, 
and affords many paragraphs and whole chapters 
of permanent criticism and suggestion ; we have 
drawn somewhat largely from this work in' our 
efforts to lay before our readers the best thought 
of the German mind upon themes of musical art 
and science. On the whole, we think the fol- 
lowing appreciation of Marx in the National Zei- 
tung of Berlin is not too highly colored. 

"Through a long life indefatigably active as 
teacher and as writer, Marx leaves us not only 
the grateful memory of what he has done, but 
the best part of his being has become an endur- 
ing possession to us, a continually operative men- 
tal inheritance for all who approach it with an 
earnest and receptive spirit. To him it was 
given to fulfil the most genuine calling of man, 
name to render back to the world and to man- 
kind what they have given him in impressions, 
experiences and incitements. The germs which 
nature had placed in him, bore fruit a thousand- 
fold ; the task he found appointed to him he, like 
a faithful laborer, has carried through to the end. 
Marx possessed in rare combination the collective 
peculiarities required for the successful exercise 
of the teacher's office. To broad, extensive 
knowledge, in every part transparent with the 
reflection of a high pervading idea, he united 
sound reflection, enthusiastic abandon to the sub- 
ject in hand, sturdy industry, and finally a won- 
derful power of always giving to the matter 
which he had to teach the precise form, which 
the end in view, the more or less advanced cul- 
ture of the pupil, and his more near or remote 
relation to the Art demanded. We have of^en 
witnessed in our own experience how convin- 
cingly the words of the writer have fallen upon 
the youthful mind and what an echo they have 
there awakened. Partly by natural endowment, 
partly in consequence of his many years* exper- 
ience as a teacher, he commanded in a high de- 
gree that eloquence which opens the way of un- 
derstanding to one who does not fully trust his 
own power and insight. The constant media- 
tion between the particular and the universal, 
the moral pathos, the subjective warmth pene- 



trating all, the richly picturesque, we might say — 
full-chord execution of the fundamental thoughts 
— these and other like excellencies, which were 
united in Marx, must have knit the firmest tie 
between him and young pupils who were eager 
to learn. 

"Marx was born in Halle in the lap of the 
Israelite community. According to his father, 
who was a physician and a zealous admirer of 
Voltaire, the year of his birth was 1799 ; but 
according to the register of the synagogue, it 
was 1 795. From his youth up he sang, played 
and composed. Nevertheless, after embracing 
Christianity and receiving his early education at 
the gymnasium of his native city, he chose the 
law for a profession. While he attended the 
university in Halle, he continued to devote every 
hour which he could spare from the Institutes 
and the Pandects to the sweet friend of his child- 
hood. Music. For a short time only he received 
systematic instruction in Thorough Bass from 
Tiirk ; even then he could not fail to see, that 
the old set way of teaching, with its mechanical 
apparatus of form and rules, with its jejune sche- 
matism and stubborn faith in authority, was no 
spring of artistic life. After passing the first 
two examinations, he was assigned as Referenda- 
rius to the court in Naumburg, and afterwards 
totJie Kammergericht in Berlin. The intellectual 
atmosphere that here surrounded him, the rich 
musical activity of the capital, and personal con- 
tact with its most prominent representatives 
strengthened his artistic tendencies to an earn- 
estness and a power, which no longer left it pos- 
sible for him to idly look on and enjoy. He 
founded the Berlin Allgemeine Musikaliscke 
Zeitung^ which he conducted for seven years; 
he gave instruction in the theory of music, in 
piano-playing and singing ; he composed indus- 
triously and laid, in silent, unremitted labor, the 
foundations of that system^ which ensures his 
name a lasting place in the history of Art. 

"In spite of enticing prospects, which opened 
before him in his juristical calling, he renounced 
the service of the State, to give himself up whol- 
ly and entirely to the activity for which he felt 
an inward impulse. In 1880 he was appointed 
teacher and academic musical director at the Ber- 
lin University, and the philosophical faculty at 
Marburg gave him the doctor's diploma. 

"His compositions which acquired publicity, be- 
sides a succession of secular and sacred songs and 
choruses, were : a musical farce, called " Jery and 
Bately,'* which had a succes d* estime upon the 
royal stage, several melodramas, which were per- 
formed in the Konigstadtischer Theatre, and final- 
ly the Oratorio "Moses," which, in spite of the 
recognition which it won in several North Ger- 
man cities, was never able to establish a firm 
foothold in our public Art life. Persons well ac- 
quainted with the score speak of its fine treatment 
of character, of the intimate accord of words and 
tones, of the concise energy of expression break- 
ing away from sweetish conventionality and rou- 
tine. With this work,* whose success did not an- 
swer to the expectations of its author, his career 
as a composer reached its close. 

"Since then, Marx has given his whole time 
and strength to the office of teaching, restlessly 
and with that fiery zeal that is kindled by an in- 
ward revelation of experience, by speech and 
writing, in the smaller circle of younger brethren 
of his calling, as well as before the mass of music- 
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lovers and amateurs, testifying of that which he 
helieved to he ri<;ht and true. Among his im- 
mediate pupils we meet more than one noted 
name ; George Vierling (founder and for some 
time head of the Bach Society in Berlin, and one 
of the more sterling composers of the day) and 
Carl Reinthalerowe to him their artistic educa- 
tion. 

*<There is scarcely a field of musical science in 
which his inexhaustible pen has not been active ; 
Marx*8 writings form a small library by them- 
selves. Among those exclusively dedicated to 
pedagogical ends, the great Theory of Composi- 
tion^ in iour volumes, already in the fifth edition, 
holds the first place ; it aims to prepare learners 
for their calling in an artistic and not, as hither- 
to, in a mechanical manner, inasmuch as it con- 
ceives of music as a sonorous reflection of the soul 
and thus as a harmonious link in the representa- 
tion of human nature. In the old method the 
main attention was given to technical f ules and 
processes; here the scholar's sense was to be 
awakened and developed to true inward percep- 
tion and understanding. The net gain contain- 
ed in the great period from Bach to Beethoven 
is booked for the first time in this work ; e^prc- 
ialty has it won the highest merit by the seipntific 
manner in which it gives the reasons for the va- 
rious musical forms, which it regards as the liv- 
ing expression of the idea. 

**0f late years Marx has more and more fre- 
quently stept out of the narrower circle of a pro- 
fessional audience with his literary labors; his 
Music oj the Nineteenth Century^ the Biographies 
of Beethoven and Gluck^ finally the Recollections 
{MemorahUid) from his own life are addressed to 
the whole Art-loving public. As these books one 
after another lay before us for review, we had 
always to pbint out anew how truly their author, 
by the width of his intellectual horizon, by his 
singular freshness, individuality and definiteness 
of conception, and not less by his brilliant talent 
for presenting his ideas, was called to be a medi- 
ator between the masters of German music and 
their people. Even in the last of these writings, 
the Recollections^ the fidelity of memory, the all- 
sided susceptibility, so energetically grasping ev- 
ery subject, as well as the blooming color of ex- 
pression, are astonishing. Yet for its composer it 
had an old man of nearly seventy years, who by 
the advice of his physicians was to renounce all 
efforts of thought and investigation, and who 
sketched these memoirs for recreation and com- 
fort in severe bodily sufferings." 



Music in the Open Air.— If eed of a Civio 
Band, a School for Instroments, &c. 

These headings are but hints of old ideas which we 
have many times saggestod, and which now natural- 
ly come up tif^xn in these midsummer days, when 
music on the Common by municipal provision, masi' 
cal exhibitions of the common schools, music at 
Commencement, &g., remind us how more and 
more clearly certain wants are felt, how something al- 
ready is beginning to be realized, especially in the 
Schools, and how much yet remains to bo done. The 
points which we propose to discuss (not to-day wiih 
the thermometer at 100®) are: first, the desirable- 
ness of what we have before called a Ciuic band, as 
distinguished from a merely military and brass band, 
to be organized under the patronage of the City, to 
include the gentler instruments as well as brass, and 
to number say some 60 instruments , this to be ready 
for public civic festivals and proces8ions,for music for 



the people on the Common and in halls, for Acadom 
ic festivals, &c. ; secondly, as a nursery and source of 
supplies for such a band, a free public school for in" 
struments, where boys showing talent may he tanght 
to play all kinds of instruments. This would form a 
complement to the teaching of vocal music in the 
public schools ; and it would raise up the material for 
our nobler orchestras on which we shall rely for Sym- 
phonies and all the higher music. 

But for the present we merely hint again the want. 
And in the matter of bands and open-air music (now 
that the Citv Fathers have ac^ain set bands to playing 
twice a weeTk upon the Common) it willillustrate our 
meaning to show how precisely what we remarked of 
similar doings in the summer of 1853 applies to such 
music as may now he heard nponthe Common. Here 
are extracts from what we then wrote : 

From a stag^ni;, a small military band, of sixteen 
instruments, all brass, except the drums and cymbals, 
were discoursinff jast such marches, opera choruses 
arranged as marches, and so forth, as are daily ring- 
ing through the streets of all our cities in the frequent 
military parades. It was a good band enough for its 
b\m, and for its kind, which happens just now unfor- 
tunately to be the only kind, — comets and saxtubas 
being the reigning fashion, with quite as tyrannizing 
an exclusiveness, as prevails ever in the fashion of 
our hats and coats. 

This musical providence on the part of the muni- 
cipal powers is, it is well known, far from a bountiful 
and overflowing one. The measure was a hare tri- 
umph of the pressure of popular opinion, (well re- 
presented on the part of the majority of the fathers) 
aeainst the tenacious, higgling restctance of the 
Philistines. Of course therefore, the idea, which 
was originally generous and ideal, came through the 
fight only alire, and plucked and curtailed of a great 
part ofits beauty and its fair proportions. Itwasavery 
cautious, stinted, half-way sort of provision that was 
at last reluctantly adopted. A band too small, at 
hours too ridiculously and Puritanically early to par- 
take of the charm and stillness of the evening,^ or 
even to admit of the attendance of the laboring 
classes, for whom the beneflt was principally intend- 
ed ! Thus saith the law : One evening in each week 
there shall be music on the Common from seven un- 
til nine ; and again on Saturday evening, from six 
till eigid o'clock! There is an ingenious irony in 
this considering that long days (to the million) simply 
and practically mean long days of work. It is as 
much as to say to them ; Work while day-light lasts; 
go to bed when the sun sets, or to prayer in prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath ; and be refreshed with all the 
music you can get between whiles. That it is mor- 
ally dangerous and profane to be out under the trees 
of a midsummer night, after eight o'clock, listening 
to carnal music, we are not distinctly tanght in the 
aforesaid ordinance ; but this would seem the natural 
inference. 

This, to be sure, is a local matter, and it perhaps 
requires apology for discoursing to our readers of an 
afTair so purely and intensely Boston, But we appre- 
hend the case is a fair type of the position, with re- 
gard to public outlays for the artistic culture and 
amusement of the people, of nearly every municipali- 
ty in our republic. Democracy is not yet wise In 
these important considerations of its true self-culture, 
— we might almost say self-preservation. Art has 
flourished chiefly among princes, and has been lav- 
ished on the amusements of the people as a sort of pa- 
ternal favor by the arbitrary powers, to offiiet some- 
what their oppressions. But Democracy, more than 
all social svstems, needs the harmonizing, humaniz- 
ing, liberalizing and refining influence of Art, There 
is nothing which it can so well afford to pay for, if it 
took a far-seeing view ofits own interest. 

Democracy has yet to learn to value and to enter 
into this its rightful and most beautiful possession, 
without which liberty is only negative, and wealth a 
means without an end. So far Democracy has evinced 
a niggardly, utilitarian economy with regard to all 
propositions for making the externals of its life beau- 
tiful and inspiring; it has seemed constitutionally 
afraid of public luxury and refinement ; while by a 
natural reaction it ffas squandered and wasted with- 
out stint upon coarse and idle modes of celebration in 
the name of patriotism. Our patriotic rejoicings, our 
occasions for the overflow of national and public feel- 
ing, have all been in the most noisy, rowdy, pop-gun 
and cracker-firing style of free expenditure. More 
money is burnt out in guns and fire-works in a single 
hour, [think of Portland !] than it would cost to keep 
a permanent supply of excellent music throughout all 
the summer nights. It would seem as if our patriot- 
ic rejoicing was the joy only of the lower and more 
animal faculties that enter into the composition of a 
man. The sounds we hear upon those proud occa- 



sions are all borrowed from the enginery of destruc- 
tlvcncss ; they all smack of w^ar and of the demons 
of the nether world let loose. Call you this economy, 
O legislators and city fathers ? Is money puffed away 
in gun-powder a better cement of society, than public 
gardens filled with statues, and pnblic* music filling 
the air, and making the very senses willing captives 
to lessons of rhythm and refinement, and spontane- 
ously inclined to all things gentle and harmonious ? 
We pay much for "Union" and for "Union saving :" 
consider whether the sentiment of Art, inspired 
throughout the people, might not become a quite im- 
portant guaranty of union, harmonizing the very 
nerves and fibres of each sensitive member of the 
whole social body, like so many strings of a vast in- 
strument,— to speak figuratively. 

We will be thankful, as we have said, for this begin- 
ning. But we could not listen without thinking how 
much more might, and we trust will another year, be 
made of it. In the first place, such bands are much 
too small, to be entirely efficacious ; the music should 
be clearly audible to those who are promenading free- 
ly in the pleasant paths and avenues in all parts of 
the common ; the harmony should come in full, rich, 
copious strains, with nothing thin and meagre in its 
rendering. Music for the million, in the open air, 
should be on a large scale. 

In the next place it was entirely a brass band, and 
as such incapable of giving due expression to the 
finer kinds of music. Like all the street bands, it is 
conformed wholly to the military standard. We ap- 
prehend that something more than military music is 
desirable on these occasions ; — something quite differ- 
ent and remote from that, in fact. Martial music is 
as familiar to the public ear, as the rattle of carriage 
wheels, day after day, the summer long. On that 
score we have opportunities enongh. But opportu- 
nity for something better was the thing demanded. 
Brass bands are not only coarse and noisy ; but the 
component instruments, being all of one family, mere 
cousins to each other, produce a monotonous aggre- 
gation of tones, instead of a richblendingof tones, of 
well contrasted qualities. 

We want to raise the taste, as well as minister to 
the amusement, of the people ; and although any kind 
of music is better than nothing, as a recreation to the 
weary sons and daughters of continual toil ; yet it 
would be much better, and by no means impractica- 
ble, to have music that is artistically good and ele- 
vating, and have such well loved and appreciated. 
We see not why even the most perfect of all instru 
mental combinations, the orchestra, with strings as 
well as wind instruments, may rot be available for 
out-of-door refreshment in the still and pleasant sum- 
mer nights. 'Then should we hear not aggravating 
arrangements^ but bond^fide productions of fine compo- 
sition's in their original and only worthy shape. Fan- 
cy the hearing of Mendelssohn's dream overture, un- 
der the trees, some fine midsummer night! We do 
not anticipate this speedily; but the hint may be 
worth considevng for the future. 

Old Harvard. Music is at last becoming a topic 

in our Universities. Two years ago we noted among 

the well chosen subjects of Commencement "parts" 
two which related to music ; one young man dis- 
coursed of "Musical Form," another of "Felix Men- 
delssohn." This week we find upon the list : Thesis : 
"Conditions oT an Appreciation of the Music of Se- 
bastian Bach," by George L. Osgood. We appre- 
hend that the piece was written but not spoken, for 
on that very Commencement morning, the young 
graduate (who is the fine tenor singer of whom we 
have recently spoken) was to embark with his friend 
and teacher, Mr. John K. Paine, for Europe. May 
the war not interfere with the musical tour which they 
have promised themselves I Mr. Paine has leave of 
absence from his duties as instructor at the College 
until March. 

At a meeting of the Arion Society of New York, 
on the Sd inst., Carl Zerrahn was elected an honora- 
ry member of the Society. 

The Board of Music Trade, lately in session at 
Newport, R. I., voted S200. in aid of the sufferers 
by the fire at Portland. 

Mr. a. W. Thatrr, that nobly enthusiastic 
American, to whom the lovers of Beethoven's music 
are so deeply indebted, has addressed the following 
letter to the Editor of the Leipziger AUgemeine Mu- 
sikalische Zeitung : 

"I have just heard that a new lithographed portrait 
of Beethoven, by Kriehnber, after an old painting in 
the possession of Beethoven's family, has recently 
been published by Artaria, Vienna. The original is 
the knee-piece of*^ which Schindler speaks (vol. 1, p. 
287, 1st edition), though he knows nothing about iu 
pedigree. As I was fortunate enongh to become ac- 
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Suainted with the painter some weeks before his 
eath, and as I spoke to him on the sabject, I am in 
a position to famisli yoa with certain particulars. 
The laie Herr Mahler , a native of Coblentz, went to 
Vienna in the autumn of 1803, and was introduced 
at Beethoven's, as a Rhinelander, by Stephan von 
Breuning. The yowng man was, in his leisure hours, 
a poet, a musician, a composer, and a painter. The 
public is indebted to him for a great many portraits 
of Viennese composers, which are now in the pos- 
session of the 'Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde' in 
Vienna. The portrait in question was painted not 
earlier than 1805, nor later than 1807. After the 
lapse of so long a period, Herr Mfthler was no longer 
able to give the exact date. I possess several copies 
of letters of Beethoven to Mfthler. and in one of these 
this portrait is mentioned. Beethoven was painted 
once more by the same gentleman in 1817 ; this pic- 
ture was purchased, after MEhler's decease, by Pro« 
fessor Karajans, of Vienna, in whose possession it 
Btil is." 

Thinking the readers of the Mutical World would 
not object to see a letter from A.W.Thayer even 
about a portrait of Beethoven, I was at pains to toss 
it into Encrlish. Bv the way, the mention of the 
Musical World reminds mo of the fact that Volume 
L of Mr. Thayer's long-promised "Life of Beetho- 
ven' ' has at length come to pass — a fact welcome not 
only to the Musical World in pa'rticular, but to the 
world of music in general. — Lond, Mum. World. 



HocHESTBB, K.T. On the 10th Inst. Mr. James M. 
Tract completed his six musical Boir^es,with a pro- 
gramme composed purely of four piano-forte Sonatas 
of Beethoven ; vis : those in F and D, op. 10 ; that 
in B flat, op. 22 ; and the "Moonlight" one, so cal- 
led. The two preceding programmes, which lie before 
US, are also mainly of the same high classical charac- 
ter. That of May 6 includes the Beethoven Sonata 
in C, op. 2, No. 3, and the "Moonlight" ; Thalberg's 
Tarantelle in C minor, and Chopin's B-flat minor 
Scherzo ; besides German songs by Mr. Keiser and 
an English ballad by Miss Jennie Ball. On June 
16th, Mr. Tracy played Beethoven's Sonatas in E 
flat, op. 7, and in D (Pastorale), op. 23, and a Sonata 
by Weber, in C, op. 24 ; Miss Bull sang "With ver- 
dure clad," and a pupil of Mr. T.'s played that fa- 
mous "Op. 2" of Chopin's (Variations on La ci 
damm). Such programmes show a high and earnest 

purpose, in which we understand Mr. Traey has per- 
severed in spite of indifferent patronage and even nar- 
row opposition. Let him not be discouraged ; if his 
power of rendering Beethoven be half as great as a 
local journal claims for him, he will certainly succeed 
in the end. 

Sak Franoxbco. Music-lovers and fashionables 
in the Golden Gate city, blindly taking it for granted 
that Italian Opera is the height and sum of all musical 
felicity, are anxious to make it a permanent institu- 
tion among them, and to this end have lately organ- 
ised an Association on the following basis : 

The undersigned, desirous of securing the perma- 
nent establishment of the Italian Opera in the city of 
San Francisco, and being satisfied that an adequate 
support to secure that result can be obtained from the 
music-loving portion of its citizens, do hereby recom- 
mend the organization of an association to be called 
the "San Francisco Italian Opera Association," that 
shall have fur its object : 

First. To secure, by the support and influence of 
its members, the permanent establishment of the 
Opera in the city of San Francisco. 

Second. To enlist and concentrate the support of 
those favorable lu the purpose of the Association, by 
becoming members thereof. 

The affairs of the Association to be regulated by 
a Board of Officers, to be selected at the first meet- 
ing, who shall be governed by such rules and regula- 
tions as may then, or from time to time, be adopted. 

It is expressly understood that no power shall exist 
in the rules and regulations of the organization to 
conti^t any debt or liability ; nor shall any assess- 
ment, except the monthly sum of one dollar, be 
levied at any time, withoiiit the unanimous consent 
of the members present at the meeting when such as- 
sessment is propfosed. 

After several preliminary meetings, the following 
officers have been chosen, to serve until the first an- 
nual meeting in January next : 

President, R. C. Rogers ; Vice-President, Daniel 
Knight ; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Ogden Hoffman, 



Hall McAllister, F. H. Grain, A. Caselli, I. Fried- 
lander, N. Larco, Camillo Martin, L. Seligman, W. 

C. Walker; Directors, John Benson, S. M. Dettel- 
bach, Raphael Weill, George A. Parker, T. F. Cron- 
ise, J. C. Ford, Henry G. Langloy, H. C. Logan, 
William Willis; Treasurer, M. Gray; Secreury, 
David Wilder. 

Either of the above named directors will receive 
snbscriptions from those who wish to join the Asso- 
ciation. The fund arising from the monthly contri- 
butions of members will be used in accordance with 
the wishes of the Association ; but it is suggested 
that if in the future any Eastern operatic manager 
should express a desire to come here with a first-class 
troupe, this fund may be depended upon to guarantee 
him against actual loss. The formation of a musi- 
cal library has also been suggested as a worthy object 
for the Association. All persons ea;e^ profeuional 
musicians are eligible to membership, and t^e Asso- 
ciation will be entirely independent of managerial 
influences. 

It seems that arrangements are already made for a 

season to begin this very month. Judging by the 

following list presented to the Directors by Sig. 

Bianchi, the season will be stunningly Verdi-ish : 

Verdi — II Trovatore, La Traviata, Ernani, Rigo- 
letto, Attila, Macbeth, I Masnadieri, I due Foscari, 
I Lombard i, Un Ballo in Maschera. 

Donizetti — Lucia di Lammermoor, Belisario, Lu- 
crezia Borgia, II Poliuto, Linda di Chamounix, La 
Favorita. 

BfUim — Norma, La Snnnambula. 

Mozart — Don Giovanni. 

jl feyerbeer — L' Africaine. 

frounod — Faust. 

ffalevy — La Juive. 

Bicci — Crispino e la Comare, Chi dura vince. 

Petrella — lone. 

Pacini — ShAo. 

Signor Marra, baritone, and Signor Millori, basso 
profundo, are already on their way from New York, 
to be joined here by Signorina Brambilla, Signora 
and Signor Bianchi, and the best resident talent, with 
a chorus of 18 voices and an orchestra of 16 instru- 
ments, under the direction of Mr. Herold. It is un- 
derstood that if a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be obtained for the season, the orchestra will be 
enlarged, and that an engagement may possibly he 
effected with the celebrated soprano, No<n-Guidi, 
now in New York. 

CxNOiNNATi. The Commercial of June 27, has 
the following history of what is now one of the most 
important musical sooieties of that city : 

The Harmonic Society was originated by Dr. O. 

D. Norton, who, with S. S. Foster, Henry 'Appleton 
and Alfred Squires, met weekly at the house of the 
last named gentleman, on Fourth street, west of Race, 
to sing the beautiful quartets of Mendelssohn. Dr. 
Norton suggested a musical organization on a large 
scale, and for this purpose consulted with Victor 
Williams, Mr. Locke, the music teacher, and other 
professionals in the city. The work looked very dis- 
couraging, and Droved to be so for a length of time. 
In the fall of 1860, in October a public meeting was 
called at the Weslevan Female College to organize a 
musical society. The meeting was largely attended, 
and resulted in the election of the following gentle- 
men as officers for (he society : Robert Burnett, Pres- 
ident; W. K. Coolidge, (deceased) Vice-President: 
Henry Appleton. Secretary, and Dr. Norton, Treas- 
urer. Victor Williams labored faithfully to carry out 
the object of the association, and assisted materially 
in placing it on a firm basis. Forty ladies and gentle- 
men weee enrolled as members ; the Boston Academy 
chorus books were procured, and some funds were 
raised for the purchase of music, &c. The first ora- 
torio the Society tried. its ability on was "Judas Mac- 
cabsBus," but it was never given in public. 

The enterprise dragged along dunng the war, but 
the organization was maintained until the fall af 1863. 
when a re-organization took place, the basement of 
Dr. Boynton's church, on Vine street, above Eighth, 
being kindly ofiered and accepted for that meeting. 

At that time, Mr. L. C. Hopkins was chosen Pres- 
ident ; Mr. Garlich, Vice President ; Jacob Burnett, 
Secretary ; the Treasurer's name we forget. Trustees 
were appointed, and Prof, Charles Barus made Musi- 
cal Director, with Mr. Henry J. Smith as Assistant. 
Dr. Norton turned over $130 to the new Treasurer 
together with a clean set of books, not a single debt 
remaining unpaid, and out of this small beginning has 
grown our present Harmonic Society ,which,nnder the 
wise and liberal management of Mr. Hopkins, has 
been able to subscribe $3,000 to the new Opera-house 
and has won great credit and some renown as a mu- 
sical association. 



Special lHoHres. 

DBSCBIPTITB LIST OF TBB 
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Vocal, with Fiano AooompanimaBt. 

What is Love ? Song. Elizabeth Philp, 30 

An •logaDt little song ; words and masie orclsario 
ItoodiMM. and In somewhat antique stjle. 
Paddy Blake's Echo. Comic Song. S. Lover. 30 
A remaricable Irish eeho, sorelj. To the qoestlon. 
*'How do yoa do. Paddy Blake ?" It politely ancwercd, 
*'Veff7 well, I thank yon, dr !>* For the sktlfnl vn 
Teddy Keogh made of the eeho^ see song. Tlrst-rate 
eomio song. 

That Shalt thon see. (Le Yedrai). "Critpino:' 40 
Contains the wsene in which the eohbler reeelves bis 
eommlaelon es M.D. from the Cooart, who beelowii It, 
In eplte of hli Msertion that he Is "the ehlef of the 
asns.'* Sprightly masle. 

Anita, or The Chieftain's wife. B. Rit^ards. 40 
Founded on an ineldent In the life of Garibaldi, 
whooe wife Is iaid to have died from exhaostloo, dar- 
ing one of hie hasardous retreats. Quite a tooeh- 
log and bcantUtal song. 

Singing through the Forests. 

A popular song or glee, here arranged ao as to bo 
sung either as a oolo and ehorns, or as a quartet 
throughont. 
Maids of the Greenwood. Duet GUmer, 60 

It Is to be preanmed that other people beside Glow 
write dneta, but perhaps no one haa.wplttea mora 
really good ones than he. This will rank among the 
best. 

Hilda. Song. (Melody of Hilda Waltz). Godfrey. 30 
A bright, oheerftal aSiir, arranged from a walti 
whleh has beeome popular. 

Inairumenial. 

Piano piece. No. 4. Bargiel, 35 

Minor, and aomewhat dreamy and sad la eharaeter, 
with a little tinge of Chopln-lam. Not dimcult, «- 
peelally, and quite oriirtnal. 

Pr^ anx Clercs quickstep. (Dewdrop, No. S4). 

Dellak. SO 
Pretty and easy* 
Fantasie Brilliante on Norma. G. L^haeh. 90 

A uplendld exhibition or coneert-pleee : among the 
very beat that have been made from the great opera. 
Somewhat dillleult, bnt not beyond the naeh of a 
player of averafe ability 
Quartet in Fidelio. For Brass Band. Burdittl.OO 
The well-known and admired pieoe, sung by Fidelio, 
the prison-keeper and hia daughter, and the daugh- 
ter^ lover. Brilliant enough to please anybody, and 
a good claaale piece ibr praetioe. 
Yivienne waltz. L. M, Miller. 30 

Booka. 

Gems of Scotibh Sono. A collection of the 
most beautiful Scotch Ballads, set to music. 
Arranged and compiled from the very best 
sources, and latest revisals of the author's 
works. Boards, $2.50 

Cloth, 3.00 
Full gilt, 4.00 
Itwoald be difflenlt to name a book containing 
more genuine melody than la Included in the above 
named volume, which ia uniform in appearance with 
the Home Circle seriea, has 200 pagea of excellent mu- 
sic, and, one would think, muat contain a/i the good 
Scotch songs. There are doubtless others, however, 
but the hundred and tlzty titlea In the table of eon- 
tenta indicate a very large collection, and one which 
may be aafely preaeoted to a musical Mend, with the 
oertainty it will pli 



MvsicbtHail.— Mualelasantby mall, the expense being 
two oepta for every fiour onncea, or fraction thereof. Peraona 
ata dlatanee will And the conveyance a aaving of time and 
expenae in obtaining auppUes. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Germania. 

BUaOESTliD BY A PICTURE. 

BT 0. . SWATKI. 

On her Rhlne-roek staDdt OemiftDU, ftandt on gnard with ar- 
* dent giftnee. 

In her right ih« polntwl broadsword, frowning back tha threats 
oTFranea; 

On h«r shield tha eoal<black angle, donbla-beaded« lies dhr 
played, 

Locks and Testnra boldly 6oatlng, stands tha mythologle 
maid. 

BUme we not the patriot-fMlnter, If a dream his lkneyeanrh% 

If the high hope of his boMm was tha mother of his thovght. 

Blame we not the patriot-sculptor, If beneath his plastic 
might 

Soon Armlolas monnts colonsnl on the Tentoberger hr>lght— 

Stoat Armlnlus, Northern Ares, who tha Boman Hars with- 
stood, 

Sweeping clear of GsDtar^s legions all the dusk Heroynlsn 
wood. 

Painted thus the matl-clad rlrgln peace and glory doth fore- 
cast. 

While thst helmet 'mid the lightnings Ullelh of a glorfoos 
past. 

Other were the tale, Armlnlns, conld Thorraldsen's spirit 

bright 
Spring to lUb. or I>.-inl*h limner paint thee to the llfR arieht ; 
Thon wouldst lie a helplces gi«nt, tangled In a maae of chains. 
Pestered by a host of pigmies, bleeding from a hundred Telns; 
■'en as over prostrate Ares, In the old Homerlo lay, 
Otus stood with Ephlaltes. shntting out Olympian day. 
Overhead two monstrous warders brooding make thy sleep 

afhkid, 
Curdling up the heart within thee with a dank, Ill-fiiTor'd 

shade. 
Sworn alike to xnard thy dorance, sworn to thy eternal woe. 
Though in hate to thee as brothers, each the other's bitter 

foe; 
Never stir the am, Armlnlns. never raise upon the knee, 
Hapsbnrg leagned with Hohenaollem stilt forbids thee to be 



Thou srt great In soul, Germania, boundless Is thy wealth of 

thought— 
Great In Art, and great in Science— wooders hath thy spirit 

wrought. 
Since the Friar found the powder that the towers In ruin 

huri'd. 
Since the prlntlng^anglne's Ikthar made the lever of the 

world. 
Schiller taught bow Tell end Orange broke an alien despot's 

rod; 
Ooetbe sang and walked In beauty, nobl# ss a Phldlsn pcod ; 
Music thundered with Beethoven^ laugh *d and languished with 

Mosirt. 
Till Italia owned thee sister— heiress of her realm of Art. 
Then, the subtle Oieek snrpasping, Ht^l. sage of wintry skies, 
Stripped the fateful tree of knowledge of the fk>nlt that never 

dies. 
Gazing Into Truth's bright essence tlU his mortal eyes grew 

blind, 
Melting Time and Space snd Being in the crucible of Mind; 
nim hath Nature's patient searcher In the race of Fame out- 
done. 
Beading off In flames prismatks half the secrets of the sun. 

Freedom hath a llfo, Germania, higher than the llfoof Hind- 
Freedom changes men to brotheis, gives them eyes to see their 

kind; 
Freedom thou wouldst have— a glUnmer, Just to light thy 

lamp at home, 
Not a sun to gild with glory distant Poland, Yenlce, Rome ; 
So In Hfe-long trance thou liest, daring naught, yet knowing 

Laughing-stock of all the tyrants, Europe's longest-suffering 
thrall; 

Still on broken reeds relying, trusting In a Hspsburg's word, 

Hailing as the glaive of Justice Ilobe nsoUem's folon sword; 

Never, never thorns of Hapsbnrg grapes of Faith and Freedom 
bore, 

FIp from Hohensollem's thlatlcs thou shalt gather never- 
more. 



Beethoven's Letters. 

(From The Nation). 

To his interestinjT collection of the letters of Mo- 
zart, Dr. Nohl has now added another of the let- 
ters of Beethoven, by no means, however, so in- 
teresting;; for they not only add very little to 
what we know of Beethoven from the life of him 
by Schindler, but are in themselves for the most 
part merely tedious details of business or pitiable 
exhibitions of temper. And for one so much 
piven to writing as Beethoven was, it is rather 
surprising indeed that letters of a more attractive 
sort have not been found, especially as Dr. Nohl 
conjectures that twice as many as he has^ been 
able, after infinite labor, to present m this col- 
lection, may exist scattered over Europe. Yet, 
meapre as the work is, it will not fail to find 
many readers; for it introduces us once more to 
the presence of the jjreat master, whose person- 
ality it is so necessary to comprehend in all its 
orijjinality in order fully to understand his works. 

Of Beethoven, the man, therefore, we propose 
now to say a word as explanatory of his letters, 
as, indeed, the best criticism upon them ; for, un- 
like the letters of Moiart, or the still more charm- 
injT letters of Mendelssohn, they do not in them- 
selves present his whole character. The strannre, 
weird outlines they suggest must be filled up from 
other sources. 

Born in Bonn, in 1771, the life of Beethoven 
was contemporaneous with that great intellectual 
development in Germany, which has made it 
such a power in the present century. While 
Herder and Lessing and Goethe breathed a new 
spirit into criticism and philosophy, Gluck and 
Bach and Mozart and Handel led the way to 
that eminence in music whi«rh Germany has ever 
since maintained; and Beethoven carried on the 
work they began. Like a being who has de- 
scended from an ideal world to redeem this, he 
was in perpetnal struggle with the past ; and his 
early days in Bonn, before he had attained a full 
consciousness of his task in life, were his onlv 
happy ones. They were to him, as has been well 
said, what the sweetly fanciful larghetto of his 
second symphony has been to the world, an un- 
disturbed because unconscious happiness. His 
father and grandfather were musicians before 
him, and he showed early great musical genius. 
At the age of fiftpen he was made organist of the 
court chapel at Bonn, and at the age of twenty- 
two went to Vienna to stndy under Haydn. Mo- 
gart had died a year before, and it was only 
once, on a flying tour to Vienna in the winter of 
1786-7, that Beethoven met him; and how Mo- 
zart recognized his genius is illustrated by a cu- 
rious anecdote. Beethoven had acquired much 
reputation for his improvisations upon the piano, 
an exercise in the genuineness of which Mozart 
had no real belief, fancying that the pieces to be 
played were secretly agreed upon beforehand. 
He resolved, therefore, to test Beethoven, and 
gave him as a snbj(>ct a chromatic fugue, the mo- 
tive of which contained the opposite subject of a 
double fugue. Beethoven instantly detected the 
deception, and, reversing the motive, improvised 
a regular double fugue, and the lively Mozart 
slipped away into an adjoining room to say to 
tha<(e he found there that here was a youth the 
world would hear of. 

The placid mind of Haydn, however, conld less 
understand the soaring genius of Beethoven, and 
they soon separated. The immediate cause of 
the rupture, indeed, is said to have been the fact, 
which Beethoven one day accidentally discover- 
ed, that Haydn neglected to correct his errors. 
That was, in Beethoven's eyes, a crimen f(esce 
arlUt and he broke from him at once ; and when, 
notwithstanding, it was suggested to him after- 



wards, at Haydn's instance, that in the composi- 
tions which he was publishing he should call him- 
self Haydn's pupil, his proud, curt reply was that 
lie had indeed taken lessons of Haydn, but had 
learned nothing from him. And that answer is 
the lc«\v to the history of his subsequent career, 
with its cesseless effort to ascend up out of the 
present and out of the past to dwell in newer 
rejrions and among snblimer thoughts. 

Shortly afterwards, the Prince Lichnowski 
took him into his palace, and the princess watch- 
ed ovpr him with the care of a mother ; his whims, 
and they were many, were consulted ; he enjoy- 
ed the best society, and he had fully, as yet, his 
sense of hearinar.' There was nothing to disturb 
his ropose, as it finds expression in his first and 
second symphonies, in his first quartets, in the 
septet and first twelve piano sonatas. But be- 
neath this apparent calm there was a turbulent, 
restless spirit at work in him, which drove him 
presently out into the dreary world to battle with 
its routine and to vivify it anew. Kind as bis 
patrons had been, he felt it better to hunjjpr and 
he misunderstoo<l than not to be himself, eujireme 
in his own sphere. And he gained what be 
souffht, but he sained it with that strain of dis- 
cord in his finer nature, which is to the soul of 
the artist wh«t the shadow of a cloud is to a 
landscape. The desire not to improve, but tore- 
create the world, to make it different from what 
it was in kind as well in degree, was the error 
which ruined his earthlv peace , for he persisted 
in judginff all rolations of life by the unattainable 
idoals which drew him on in music. Yet it was 
out of this opposition to the reality, out of this 
dualism of his life, which was to him a sorrow and 
bitterness known to but few beside him,^ that 
therfi came, after long struggle, the final victory 
of his later creations. 

It is not, however, to his compositions that we 
wish now to advert, but to that moral superiority 
which, in spite of his infirmities of temper and hia 
eccentric habits, marks the career of Beethoven 
from the first day we have any krowledge of him 
to the last. For to appreciate these letters, ster- 
ile as most of them are, one must understand the 
real elevation and the unquestioned purity of 
Beethoven's life. In the midst of a corrupt city 
and a still more corrupt court, in an age of li- 
cense, exposed to all sorts of seductions which be- 
set eenius of an order like his, he preserved ever 
a lofty virtue and a hatred of whatever was im- 
pure or even equivocal. Thrown, as he was, 
into every-day contact with the proudest and 
richest nobility in Europe, rank and wealth re- 
mained to him ever matters of absolute indiffer- 
ence, mere accidents of this temporal material 
life. Hence, in his political sentiments he was 
practicallv a republican. A devout reader of 
riato, he longed to see all institutions modelled 
upon the plan prescribed in the "Republic." 
"Plato's Republic," says Schindler, "was trans- 
fused into his flesh and blood." It was his firm 
belipf that it was Napoleon's real intention to re- 
piiblicanize France upon similar principles ; and 
it was not till the news came that Napoleon had 
cause<] himself to be proclaimed Kmperor of the 
French that he was undeceived ; when, tearing 
of! the title-page of his "Sinfonia Eroica," con- 
taining the dedication of fhat work to Napoleon, 
which he was just on the point of despatching to 
Paris, he flung it upon the floor with a torrent of 
execrations. The tragic end of the great con- 
queror, however, is said to have reconciled Beet- 
hoven to him, for, as he remarked, he had pre- 
dicted it himself in the "Dead March" of this 
symphony. 

At Toplitz, in 1812, be was walking one day 
with Goethe, when they saw at a distance the 
i\ hole Imperial family. With his usual stately 
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deference, Goethe stopped aside and stood 
with his hat ofl*, bendin*^ low, until they had 
passed him. Beethoven, on the contrary, prefssed 
his hat yt't more firmly on His head, an<l walked, 
with folded arms, throui^h the thickest of the 
throng. Princes and pa<:;es made a path for him, 
the Archduke Rudolph took oft' his hat, and the 
Empress bowed. There may be a diHerence of 
opinion on the question ormanners,biit there can he 
none as to the honesty of Beethoven's convictions. 
It was Gopthe*s remembrance, it may be, of this 
uncourtly freedom that led him to take no notice 
of Beethoven's letter* eleven years afterward?, so- 
Hcitinji a favor which he could easily have r^rant- 
ed to the poor composer wasting away under the 
burden of his task. To be sure, as Mr. Lewes 
says, there is no evidence that Goethe received 
the letter, but also none that he <]id not receive 
it, and posterity will no doubt dwell a good deal 
on the latter fact. 

But the worst trials of Beethoven's life, it must 
be confessed, were chiefly of his own creation. 
His **evil principle" was in the shape of his two 
brothers ; one of them an apothecary, who would 
send his card to Him on a New Year's Day inscrib- 
ed ^'Johann van Beethoven,Landowner" (^Gufsbe' 
sUzer)^ and Beethoven would return it inscribed 
"Ludwig van Beethoven, Brainowner" (^Hirnhe' 
sUzer), — a harmless pleasantry, certainly, but it 
indicates the bearing of the apothecary, burstinn; 
with pride at his success, when we remember that 
he refused to his face the slightest aid to the 
brother who had helped him to it, while he plun- 
dered him behind his back. The other was a 
banking officer, whose chief injury to Beethoven 
was in dvinjr and leaviif" a son for him to take 
charge of. The mother was an immoral woman, 
and Beethoven was forthwith plunged into law- 
suits, while the youth plunged as soon as h« could 
into dissipation. An incident in one of the law- 
suits affords a singular instance — alas, how bitter 
to Beethoven ! — of what one may call his splen- 
did simplicity. It was intimated to the court that 
the word van^ being of Dutch origin, and not en- 
nobling a family in Holland, could not ennoble 
one in Germany, and Beethoven was according- 
ly asked to produce proofs of his nobility, ^^^ly 
nobility," he exclaimecl, "is here and here/' and 
he pointed to his head and put his hand on his 
heart. But that sort of nobdity it was impossible 
for the court to understand, and they ordered his 
case to bo transferred to the court for commoners, 
where he lost it, though he gained it in the end. 

Helpless and awkward in every movement, 
spilling inkstands over his piano, breaking furni- 
ture when it came in his way ; so tempestuous in 
his anger that if a waiter brought him the wrong 
dish of meat he would throw it, gravy and all, in 
his face, or if his cook gave him musty eggs for 
his soup would spatter her with them from bead 
to foot, dashing; the water over himself in his 
rooms in such floods that scarcely any one would 
have him for a lodger ; sending a lady who had 
asked for a lock of his hair a tuft of goat's hair, 
and then apologizing when she discovered the de- 
ception, and never afVerward spcakinfy \o the per- 
son who had suggested it to him ; suddenly (|uit- 
ting a summer retreat, where he was supremely 
happy, because his host persisted in making him 
profound bows whenever he met him in his walks ; 
constantly changing his abode from the north 
side bf the city in May to the south side in August, 
and oflen having three lodgings at a time ; this 
small, thin man, with his great head covered with 
bushy gre.y hair, and little brown eyes flashing 
bright, or fixed and motionless, as his thought 
poasessed him, with long furrows in his chin, 
laughing like an ape in the midst of the wildest 
disorder, books and music and half-eaten Iun« 
cheons and half-emptied bottles, sketches for 
quartets and Stracchino cheese all mi.xed up to- 
gether, deaf, and cheated and slandered — this 
great man, who they said never loved, though be 
never lived an hour without loving ; who they 
8ai4 waa parsimonious, though if he saved any 
mpney at all, it was for a dissolute nephew who 
woqld h^ve lef% him to die alone, — this abused 
Beethoven, who looke<i upon IJandel as the great- 
est composer that ever lived, who silenced oores 
with a sarcasm and forgot his pupils fpf ^eeks | 



togethcr,and in his philosophiccil discussions would 
never permit the mention of thorough-bass or re- 
ligion, which he declared were exhausted subjects 
— this man, so full ot contradictions and absurdi- 
ties and genius, was one of the kindest and pur- 
e»t of huinan beings. lie who can comprehend 
his noble heart will not. fail, as Schindler well 
ssys, to rank the man as high as the artist. 

Of the divinity of his art no man ever had a 
I'.urer conception. "Music is like wine," he says, 
"innaming men's minds to new achievements, 
and I am the Bacchus who serves it out to them, 
and when they grow sober they shall find them- 
selves possejised forever of a spiritual draught." 
Solitary an^l [>oor, with so many infirmities that 
he was often tempted to curse his existence and 
to learn resignation from Plutareh, it was virtue 
alone, with its inspiring ideal, which ufdield him 
in his misery and kept him from suicide. Shut 
out in great part from the world, tortured by sus- 
picions, betrayed by those he loved, restless, anx- 
ious, wasted in body and mind, communion with 
God was his solare <ind his great strength. "I 
must live alone," he says: "yet I know that Go<l 
is nearer to me than to my brothei-s in the art. 
I hold converse with him and fear not, for I have 
always known and understood him." Music, hke 
her sister arts, was to him based upon morality, 
which was the fountain-head of all genuine inspi- 
ration. "Spt»ak of me to Goethe," he says, "and 
tell him to hear my symphonies, and he will 
aiiree with me that music alone ushers man into 
the portals of an intellectual world ready to en- 
compass him, but which ho may never encom- 
pass." Goethe was spoken to, but Goethe under> 
stood not. 

Sorrow illumined by the reconciling light from 
above, the martyrdom of earth glorified — that 
was Beethoven, says one of his critics. And the 
sorrow of earth, how it followed him jto the end! 
In the summer of 1826, his nephew, driven des- 
perate by his bad courses, attempted suicide, a 
erime which the law of Austria ascribes to a de- 
fi'ct in religions education. The case was inves- 
ti^ated, and the unfortunate youth committed to 
the charge of his uncle, with the injunction to 
leave Vienna in twentv-four hours. Returning 
home in the autumn. Beethoven caught cold, and 
his last sickness came upon him. He kept his bed, 
and his nephew went off to the billiard rooms, and 
told the marker at one of them to send a physician 
to his unirlc ; but the marker was himself taken sick 
before he could do so. and, being carried to the 
hospital, remembered his commifision, and the at- 
tending surgeon set off instantly to visit Beetho- 
ven. But it was too late; several days had elapsed, 
and the hand of death was heavy upon him. 
Yet his eccentricity never left him. When the land- 
lady brought him an almanac to prove that the 
week was up and his rent was due, he sang the 
interrogatory motive of the quartet in F, op. 135, 
"Must it be ?" and the woman, entering into his 
humor, stamped with her foot and said, "It must 
be !" and these words now stand in the super- 
scription of the work. 

The last thinji he did was to make his nephew, 
who had so ipfamously abandoned him, his sole 
heir, and then musinr; said : "Do you hear the 
bell ? The scene is shifting ;" and it shifted in- 
deed, for the next act opened in another world, 
whence we still seem to hear the eeho of his 
words : "For my works I fear not. No evil can 
befall them. Whosoever shall understand them 
shall be freed from the misery that burdens man- 
kind." 



Mozart*8 Seraglio" at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, London. 

The second performnnce of II Seraqlw was thor. 
oaghly enjoyed by snch an audience of genuine am. 
atears as seldom fails to bo attracted by an opera of 
Mozart's. Stingy and mean as was the Emperor 
Joseph II., the art of music is considerably in his 
debt. He at any rate provoked the man of genins to 
show what much better things conld be done than by 
those who stood higher in Court favor, and were hon- 
ored and recompensed, while he, a victim of cabal 
and intrigue, on account of his known and dreaded 
superiority, was left ne^^Iected in the shade. To Jo- 
seph II. we owe the German EntfWtrung aua dem 



Serail {II ScraijHv), and, still more directly, the Ital- 
ian Fiffmo ; and these facts would atone for a miilti- 
tilde of sins. After the death of Gluck, and whrn 
Ihn Giovanni had been produced (not in Vienna Imt 
in l'r:i;;ue), the Emperor, at It ii;;ili, fully understand- 
ing the worth of the musician of whose Rcrviees ho 
mi^ht at the outset linvo exclusively disposed, ap- 
pointed Mo7.iirt his chief *' K<nHnirnniis!cus,'* nt the 
s]dendid annual salary of 800 florins (!) ; hut it was 
too late. The opera of Cusijltn Tnttc was ordoro<l, 
composed wiTlioiit delay, and produced in January, 
1790. Jnsci^h If., however, diil not live to hear it ; 
nor nt his death Iind any |)rovisii>n lucn mtidc for the 
newest and most illusiriouHof his civil i«crviii)tti — who, 
hy the way, did not survive his Imperial master a 
couple of years. 

The hook of // Sernfjlio, which was concocted out 
of a German Lmtspitlf or coniedv(Yith music) hy one 
Bretxncr, has been terribly nhused, much more to 
than we think it deserves. Mozart found it uood 
enough, and was even delijshted with it. It afforded 
him that for which he always hargaincd — variety of 
character in the dramatis jwrsoitce. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether he had not as Im^h a hand in pre- 
paring the "scaiario*' as his associate, the Court-poet, 
Stephanie himself. And, afier all, where is the harm 
of it ? A young Spanish lady on her way to Sicily, 
to be married, is taken by a corsair, sold to a Pasha, 
and carried widi her maid and the servant of her fu- 
ture spouse (her escort) to the harem. The Pasha 
falls in love with his captive, and would make her 
queen of his honsehold, wooing her wiih nmhiMc gal- 
lantry in spite of her declaraiion that she i« devoted 
to another. Meanwhile the lover has found out 
where his Dulcinea is imprisoned, and conirivine to 
obtain an interview with his own aervant, who cnjoya 
the Paaha'H favor, they plan together the meanti of 
escape, with the lady and her companion, to a ves- 
sel I y in j; off the coast to receive them. Their plot, 
however, is frustrated by a suspicious old steward, 
who, enamored of the maid, is treated hy her wiili 
contempt. The Pashn, informed of what has betn 
going on, and at first exasperated, threatens the lov- 
ers with the torture, but ultimately relenting, grants 
them their liberty, to the niortiticationof his steward, 
who would have had master and man put to death, 
and detained lady and maid in the seraglio. VoUa 
tout. Hei-e, at hest, are the materials for a farce ; but 
Mosart saw furthci*, and infused such life into his mu- 
sic that every one of the six persona^rcs becomes a 
marked individuality. It is not, in fact, the piece 
that has prevented 7/ Seratflio from hcmg heard as 
often and in as many places as other operas, too nu- 
merous to mention, and which (fnn m no way be com- 
pared wiih it. The real cause lies elsewhere. When 
Mozart composed his opera there wcrcccriain sinf^crs 
in the theatre with voices of unexceptional capability. 

There were a soprano, a tenor, and a bass able to ex- 
ecute almost anything that could l>o written, and to 
display whose talents in a prominent manner was ab- 
solutely imperative. Hence the two aire written for 
Constanze ("Ach irh licbc" and "Martern aller Ar- 
ten") with which only snch modern sopranos as Mile. 
Titienscan jrrapple ; hence, the (to nine sinjrers out 
often) almost impracticahle airs for Osmin ("SolHio 
her^elaufne Laffen" und "O ! wic will ich trinmphi- 
ren"), written both inconvenientiv hiph and inconve- 
niently low ; and hence the airs for Belmont, which 
lie for the most part too hifrh for ordinary tenor 
voices. Nor is the mnsic of Blonde by any means 
unexceptionally aeconnnodating — witness her first 
air, ("Durch Zartlichkeit und Schmcicheln"),writie» 
in A, in one passage going up as hij;li &•) £, a note 
hijrher than either of ihc airs of ConKtanxc, hut which 
Mile. Sinico transposes lo G. This transposition, 
indeed, as well as that of the tirst air, sunj; by Mile. 
Titiens, is in the present time not merely allowable, 
hut advisable. And if Herr Kokitansky transposes 
his air, so familiar in our concert-rooms a"? "Qnesti 
avvenrurieri infami," from F to E, it is by no means 
to show off to greater advantage the depth and quality 
of his bass tones, but because in many places the pas- 
saires are written so hij^h that it is (questionable wheth- 
er ho could master them with halt the same ease in 
the original key. Pedrillo has none of these difficul- 
ties to encounter : hot on the other hand the music 
assigned to him is of material consequence ; and if 
Signor Stagno would take the quaint romance in the 
last scene ("In un castcllo d'Arngona*') with the 
pizzicato accompaniment, just half as quickly as he 
takes it now, he would produce twice the effect. Herr 
Kokitansky, on the fig tree (Act 1), exposes himself 
to criticism in another way. The melody with which, 
heedless of the anxious importunities of Belmont, 
Osmin solaces his labor ("Qui trovo una bella 
amante**) — as, quaint as the romance of Pedrillo, and 
in character something like our old English "Jolly 
Miller"— is marked *'tempo givsto'* in the score, which 
nowhere gives authority for those pseudo-sentimental 
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slackcninf^s of tlic lisnc indul^rcd in, to the detriment 
of the music by ihi:i clever ♦jenilcman, whose Osmin, 
as a whole, both in n musical and dramatic sense, is 
extremely spirited and jxood. 

But critii ism apjirt — and there is hot little to crit- 
icize in the pciforni:ince of// Sa-(i()llo at llcr Mhjcs- 
ty's Theatre — llio opera is phi vcd with hearty pood 
will hy all enK-^K^'*! '" '^- Ml'<?- Titiens sings the he- 
roic and the impnssioned music of Constance so no- 
lily, Mile. Sinic'o the tender and the lively music of 
Blonde so uniformly well ; Hen* Kokitansky f^ives 
the music of Osmin, which has more of the vis annica 
than that of any other character drawn hy Mo/arl 
(l*ap«gcno excepted), with such vij»or and fluency; 
])r. Gunz throws so much warmth into the music of 
the amorous and perpetnnlly sigrhing Belmonfe*~lovc- 
mnsic such as only Mozart has written ; Signor 
Staf^no is so {generally (if not invariably) correct in 
the music of Pcdrillo ; the little that Selim, the by 
no means ill-natured Pasha, has to sinfr is bo well 
8un^ by Si^iior Foli ; all act together with such un- 
mistakable unanimity ; the concerted pieces are so 
satisfactory ; the choruses of the Janissaries are de- 
hvored with such appropriate animation ; and the or- 
chestra, from the characteristically colored overture 
to the end, performs its task with such efficiency, that 
we forgive the eciiIous conductor, Signor Arditi, for 
almost every curtailment he has made, saving alone 
the thirty-seven bars he has omitted from the last 
JinnU. ^his omission frustrates the design of the 
compo<»er, who expressly intended the enchanting 
melody with which tlie./rwa/c opens to he uttered suc- 
cessively by Belmont, (^onsinnzc, Pedrillo, and 
Blonde, each time answered by the refrain (for the 
five principal charncters) which so exquisitely rounds 
it off. We have little doubt that // Seraylio will re- 
main a stock piece in the repertory, and that between 
tbirt and next senson Mr. Telhin will have enriched 
it witli one or two of those Oriental taUeaux he so 
well knows how to paint. It is honorable to Mr. 
Mapleson to have revived such a wo'k ; and the more 
pains he liestows on giving it every chance of being 
appreciated, the more it will redound to his credit. — 
JiliuiccU World Juttj 14, 

MOZART'B LKTTER9 TO II18 FATHER, DESCRIBING 
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HIS "SERAGLIO. 

VieDoa, Sept. 26, 1781. 

The opera began with my monologue, so I asked 
Ilerr-Stephanie to write an arietta for it, and then, 
after Osmin's little sontr, when the two talk together, 
to substitute a duet. We intend the part of Osmin 
for Hcrr Fischer, who certainly has a grand bass 
voice, (although the Archbishop once assured me 
that he sang too low for a bass, and 1 in return prom- 
ised that he should sin$i: higher next time.) so we 
must take advantage of this, especially as he has the 
whole public in his fnvor here. In the original libret- 
to Osmin has only one song, and nothing else to 
sing except in the terzetto and finale ; so now he has 
an aria in the fir^t act, and also one in the second. I 
have already indicated to Stephanie the words that I 
require for that air, the chief part of the music being 
finished before Stephanie heard a word on the sub- 
ject. There is only a beginning and an end, which 
must have a good effect, and Osmin's rnge is made 
comical by the accompajiiment of the Turkish mu- 
sic. In working out the aria, I have given full scope 
to Fischer's fine deep tones to vibrate. The*'D'rum 
beim Barte dcs Proplietcn" is indeed in the same time, 
but with quick notes, and as his wrath gradually in- 
creases, (when the aria appears to be at an end,) the 
allegro auai follows in quite another measure and 
key, which must insure the bestefl\;ct ; for as a man 
in such a violent fit of passion transgresses all the 
bounds of order and propriety, and forgets himself in 
his fury, the same must be the case with the music 
too. Bat as the passions, whether violent or not, 
roust never be expressed so as to become revolting, 
and the music even in the most appaling situations 
never offend the ear, but continue to please and be 
melodious, I did not go firom F, in which the air is 
written, into a remote key, but into an analogous one, 
not however into its nearest relative D minor, but 
into the more remote A minor. Do you know how 
i have expressed Belmonte's aria in A major, "O 
wie angstlich, o wie feurig," and the "throbbing 
heart" 1 — by octaves on the violins.* This is the fa- 
vorite aria of all those who have heard it, and mine 
also, and written expressly to suit Adamberger's 
voice. You hear the trembling, throbbing, swelling 
breast expressed by a crescendo ; while the whispers 
and sighs are rendered by the first violins with tordi- 
til, and a fiute in unison. The Janissary chortis is, 
as such, all that can be desired — short and lively, and 
written entirely to please the Viennese. I have rath- 
er sacrificed Cbnstaoze's aria to the flexible throat 

• This is th« looRB transIatloD of Lady Wallace ; it sboald 
b«: *'the?ioliiM{noctavM."— £o. 



of Mile. Cavalieri, — "Trennung war mein banges 
Loos" I have endeavored to express so fur as an Itni- 
ian bravura air will admit of it. I have changed the 
Ilui into scknell, so It now stands thus, — "Doch wie 
schnell schwand meine Freude !" I don't know 
' what our German poets think ; even if they do not 
under>tand the theatre, or at nil events operas, still 
they should not make their personages talk as if they 
were addressing a herd of swine. 

Now about the terzetto at the close of the first act. 
Pcdrillo has passed off his master as an architect, to 
give him an opportunity to meet his Constanze in 
the garden. The Pacha has taken him into his ser- 
vice. Osmin, the superintendent, knows nothing of 
this, and being a rude churl and a sworn foe to all 
strangers, he is insolent, and refuses to let them enter 
the garden. This beginning is very short, and as 
the words admitted of it, I wrote it very passably for 
the three voices ; then comes the major at once pian- 
issimo ; it must go very quick, and wind up noisily at 
the close,which is always approprinteat the conclusion 
of an act; the more noise the better, the shorter the 
better, so that the people may not have time to cool 
in their applause. The overture is quite short, with 
alternate piano* and foiteSf the Turkish music always 
coming in at the fortes. It is modulated through 
dififerent keys, and I think no one can well go to 
sleep over it, even if his previous night has been a 
sleepless one. 

Now comes the rub ! The first act has been ready 
for three weeks past, and likewise an nria in the sec- 
ond act, and the drunken duet, which in fact consists 
entirely of my Turkish tattoo, but I cannot go on with 
it just now, as the whole story is being altered, and 
by my own desire. At the beginning ot the third 
act there is a charming quintet, or rather finale, but 
I should prefer having it at the end of the second act. 
In order to make this practicable, great chantres must 
be made, vid in fact an entirely new plot introduced ; 
but Stephanie is already over head and ears in other 
work. 

Oct. 18. 1781. 
Now as to the libretto of the opera. So far as re- 
gards Stephanie's work, yoa are quite right ; still the 
poetry is strictly in keeping with the character of the 
stupid, surly, malicious Osmin. I am well aware 
that this species of verse is not the best, bnt it chimed 
in so admirably with my musical ideas (previously 
rambling about in my head) that it could not fail to 
please mo, and I would lay a wager that when it is 
performed no deficiencies will be found. As for the 
poetry in the piece itself, I really do not consider it 
at all' despicable. The aria of Belmonte, "O wie 
fingsilich I" could not possibly bo better written for 
the music. The "Hui" and "Knmmer ruht in 
meinem Schooss" excepted, (as grief and repose are 
incompatible, ) the air is not badly written, pnrticu- 
larly tne first part, and I should say that in an opera 
the poetry must necessarily be the obedient daughter 
of the music. Why do the Italian comic operas- ev- 
erywhere please, — with all their wretched poetry,— 
even in Paris, where I myself witnessed the fact 1 
Because music rules there supreme, and all else is 
forgotten. An opera is certain to become popular 
when the plot is well worked out, the verse written 
expressly for the music, and not merely to suit some 
miserable rhyme, (which never enhances the value of 
any theatrical performance, be it what it may, hut 
rather detracts from it), bringing in words, or oven 
entire verses, which completely ruin the whole ideas 
of the composer. Versification is. indeed, indispen- 
sable for music, but rhyme, solely for rhyming's sake, 
most pernicious. Those ^rentlemen who set to work 
in this pedantic fashion will always insure the failure 
both of their book and of the music. It would be well 
if a good composer could be found who understood 
the stage, with talent enough to make sugccstions. 
and combined with that true Phoenix — an intellectual 
poet; then no misgivings would be entertained about 
the applause of the unlearned. Poets seems to tne 
somewhat like trumpeters with their mechanical 
tricks ! If we musical composers were to adhere as 
faithfully to our rules, (which were very good at a 
time when no one knew any better,) we should com- 
pose music as worthless as their libretti. 



Saenger-Fest at Louisville. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL FB8T1TAL OF TUB NORTH 
AMBRICAN BABNGBRBUND. 

A Lonisvillo, Kentucky, letter dated July 24th, 
says : Louisville is redolent of Fatherland to-da^. 
The Ohio seems to be transformed into the classic 
Khine, and the yellow, rod and black flag are sand- 
wiched between the Stars and Stripes. The parti- 
colored and numerous other banners are waving in 
every street. The musical congress of the fourteenth 
annual Sasngerbund commences its first grand festi- 



val in the West, and from the mammoth Fest Hall 
on Bro:idway rolls out the ^rand old music of the 
German masters on the voices of a ihousand burly 
Teutons. For the last few days the various commit- 
tees have been assiduously at work completing the 
arrangements for the fet^tival, and it is a gratifying 
proof of the success and pojmlarity of music in Amer- 
ica that all natioualitics warmly participate in it. 

THE FEST HALL, 

specially erected at an immense cost for the occasion, 
is quite an imposing structure. It is fifty feet high, 
one hundred and seventy-eight long, and eighty-two 
broad, and is constructed on excellent acoustic prin- 
ciples. The stage is semicircular, and can accom- 
modate with case the immense chorus and orchestra 
designed for it. The building will bold four thou- 
sand people, the gallery alone being capable of hold- 
ing fifteen hundred. It is decorated with red, white 
and blue devices, and on the steps of the stage ap- 
pear the busts of Bbbtiioven, Mbndblsbohn, Mo- 
zart, Schumann and Schubert. Each society 
participating in the festival has its own place in the 
hall designated by an appropriate shield. At the 
back of the stajre Apollo and his lyre appear, sur- 
rounded by eifulgent rays. 

THE headquarters AND COMMITTEES. 

The head quarters of the Saengerbund are Beck's 
Hall. Messrs. Hallman, Stien, Hahn, Wolf, Fanlds 
and Filer are the principal members of the numerous 
committees. The Fest Director is Mr. Sobolewski, 
of St. Louis, and Mayor Litbgow and General J. C. 
Davis take an active part in the proceedings. 

THE SOCIETIES FRESENT. 

No less than forty societies from different cities in 
the East and West* including the New York Lieder- 
kranz, under the direction of Mr. Stein, had arrived, 
and will take part in the festival. 

THE PRO0B8SION. 

At two o'clock this afternoon a procession was 
formed at Beck's Hall and started for the Fest Hall 
in the following order : 

Band of Music. 

Flasr of the Saengerbund. 

Central Committee of Columbus, O. 

Central Committee of Louisville, Ky. 

Maennerchor of Columbus, O. 

Band of Music from Chicago, lit. 

Concordia of Chicago, 111. 

Germania of Chicago, 111. 

Freier Maonnerchor of Chicago, 111. 

Germania of St. Louis, Mo. 

Arion Dcs Westens, St. Louis, Mo. 

Delegations of the Musical Societies of St. XiOnb,Mo. 

Turner Maennerchor, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Liederchor, of Evansville, Indiana. 

Maonnerchor, of Indianopolis. 

Maennerchor. Tell City, Ind. 

Maennerchor of Torre Haute, Indiana. 

Liederkranz, of Richmond, Indiana. 

Band of Music. 

Maennerchor, of New Albany. Indiana. 

Licdertafel, of LnfayCtte, tndiana. 

Saengerbund, of Aurora, Indiana. 

Maennerchor, of Lnporte, Indiana. 

? Liederkranx of New York city. 

Licdertafel, of BnlTalo, New York. 

Liederkranz. of Svrncu«e, New York. 

Maonnerchor, of Wheeling, West Va. 

Harmonic, of Wheeling, West Va. 

Frohsinn, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Band of music from Cincinnati, O. 

Maennerchor, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SaenpoHMind, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Junger Maennerchor, ofiCincinnali, O. 

Harmonic, of Cincinnati, O. 

Druiden Saengerchor, of Cincionati,0. 

Saentrerbund, of Toledo, O. 

Gesangvercin, of Cleveland, O. 

Maennerchor, of Cleveland, O. 

Liederkranz, of Cleveland, O . 

Liederkranz, of Sidney, O. 

Wyandotte Saengerbund, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

Harmonia, of Chillicothe, O. 

Liedertafcl, of Akron, O. 

Brnderbund, of TiflSn, O. 

Orpheup, of Louisville. 

Frohsinn, of Louisville. 

Liederkranz, of Lonisvillo 

Concordia, of Louisville. 

THE RECEPTION CONCERT. 

Arriv<»d at the Fest Hall the Saengerbund was 
orened by Rossin's soul-stirring (!) overture to La 
Gazza Ladra. In this overture there is a movement in 
triple timH.which U one of the mo^t graceful and vivid 
parts of that great representative of this (?) Italian 
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ichool. The orhor orchestral parts were the mnrch 
from "The Prophet,"' nHirirfissnuntt hy Wallerstrin, 
and Wcher'8 ever \vcIo<iiiie ovrrlnrc to Kuryniirho. 
Tlie mnrdi from "The Profthct** wtis marreil hy he- 
intr tnkcn too ^low nn<l l*y the )ihi«oiice of thnt mnssivc 
ftrandi'ur which should he its disiinpiii^ihini; feaiurc. 
The otiier orche«5lrttI picren were piven witli a warmth 
and exprcH.sion that fitllv utiheld the hiph ropntnrion 
ol the orchesira. Those delirious woodland warb- 
liuifg in the "Kurvanthe" were iriven with freshness 
and delicucv, nnd ihe baton of Mr. Sohelowskv held 
the orchestra of seventy performers in admirable or- 
der throughout. "The Singers' (in»etinir," snnj; by 
the r^aisvilic societies, wa;> the only vocal piece on 
the proj;rat»ime. 

The old Central Committee of the Saenirerbund 
presented the.j«ociety's flujrs, throui;h Mr. Dresel, to 
the new committee. Mr. A. Stein, the President, re- 
sponded. Tiie formal reception of the truests by 
Mayor Lithcow, of Louisville, then took place, and 
Professor Iloilmaun responded in fitlinjr terms. At 
the close of his address the hitter clasped the Mayor's 
hand, and turning to the audience, uttered the mem- 
orahle words which have been adopted as the motto 
of Kentucky, "United wo stJind, divided wo fall," 
thereby exprcssinjr the complete harmony which pro- 
rails between the Germans and other nationalities on 
the present occasion. 

In s;)ite of the heat aboat two thousand people 
were .-' f ?!hbled in the hall. 

THE KTEXtXO COICCEIIT. 

Durinjj the concert in thecveninfr. Woodland Gar- 
den, a handsome and well shaded German resort, in 
the snburbs of the city, was crowded with the niom- 
bcrs of the Snen^erbund. The parden was brilliant- 
ly illuminated.and the vast crowd seemed to abandon 
themselves completely to the magnetic influence of 
mu4ic, Rhine wine and lapcr beer. In many of iho 
streets festoons and arches of evergreens arestrtMched 
across, and beaming couutennnces of unmi.>takable 
Teutonic origin arc to be met at every comer. Aus- 
trlans and Prussians meet on the neutral ground of 
music and harmony, forpetfni that their brethren 
across the Atlantic are enpaped in deadly strife. Even 
the juvenile portion of the community' have become 
Teutonified, and march in impromptu procession, 
with pairted tow paper for flaps, screaming out 
phrases belonuing to no language in particular. 

To morrow nipht the first prand vocal and instru- 
mental concert will take place at the Fest Hall. The 
Saenperfest will finish up on Sunday with one of the 
grandest concerts ever given in America — namely, 
the best classical selections, interpreted by the full 
chorus and orchestra in the Manimotli Cave. 

SECOND DAT — PRIZE CONCERT. 

To-night the prixo concert came off, and tbe im- 
raense Fest Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity ; 
the roifp (Toeil from the spacious pnllery was prand 
in the extreme. The eye ran along the mass of 
human heads beneath to the brilliant illuminated 
stage, with its crowded tit-rs of .".inpers, waving flags 
and banners. 'J'he " Willkonimcn," inscrilted in 
letters of fire nbo^e, and the flutter of ii thousand 
fans and the nunierous {I) 6toniis,calm and grandeur 
of the Tell overture, miiiplfd with the S'^-arceiy sup- 
pressed hum of four thousand people. The orchi"*- 
tra, increased to day to one hundred pieces, was led 
hy Messrs. Sonoi.KwaKt, Hart and ZoELLEii, and 
is by far the best feature of the festival. So far, the 
Tell overturc.now a nect-ssary feature on every(?) mu- 
sical programme in America, was given with electri- 
cal eflect, and had the good fortune of interesting the 
sweating audience suflicienily to bear up against one 
hundred degrees Fahrenhcii in ^hc hall. The fol- 
lowing was ttie propramme of the prize concert: 

Overture, " William Tell," Rossini ; Orchestra. 
" Niphily Wanderinps," Fr. Abt ; Cincinnati Mrtcii- 
nerciior. " The Court of Justice," Zoller; Cincin- 
nati Saengerbund. "The Beautiful Month of May," 
Zimmcrmann; St. Louis Arioji des Westens. "Stillo, 
Stille," C. A. Weber; Wheeling Harmonia. "Wald- 
abendschcin," (dedicated to the Llederkranz.) Fr. 
Abt ; New York Liedcrkranz. " Morning Dawn," 
II. Wcyd ; Sidney Lioderkranz. "' Fruehlinpsland- 
schafi," Jul. Oito ; Chicago Concordia. "Saenger 
Gruss,"Fr. Abt; Cincinnati Harmoni:i. " O Sasz 
ich auf der Hcido dort," F. Abt ; Akron Licdcr- 
tafol. "Den Schocnen," A. Reinhart; West Cleve- 
land Maennerchor. " Morgcniied," Fr. Abt; In- 
diana;)olis Macnnerchor. " Staendcchen," Julias 
Oito; Nashville Turnercbor; "Well babe Ich Sic 
Gellieb," Kvansville Liederkranz. "Nachtlang 
Sehnsucht," Krcntxer; Wheelinp ^laeniierchor. 
" Des Schiffers Traum," Fr. Abt; Columbus (Ohio) 
Macnnerchor. "Der Frohe Wandersmann," Men- 
delssohn ; Cincinnati Jungcr Maonncrchor. Over- 
ture, " Tannhautcr," Warner. 



The Judges of the prizes wore Messrs. Sonor.EW- 
BKi, of St. r^uis ; Balatka, of Chirapo ; Woi.f- 
BOiiv and llRi.RiCii of New York, and Zokli.kk 
and Hast, of Louisville. Of all tlin soeictics which 
took part in the above programme iht-ro were tbree 
paitieularly goo<l. These were the Nt*w Y(nk Lio- 
dcrkranz, A. Pai^r, Director; the Cincinnati Mjen- 
nerclior, Carl HAKua, Director, and the Chicago 
Concordia, Orxo Lt>n. Director. The mnpnificent 
biiKS voice of Mr. Stkijt contribuicl larpely to 
wards the success of the Fest. The lenor voices in 
the three societies are free from that nasal twnnjf and 
metallic or harsh tone that spoils some of the liest 
tra/ned mu>ical organizations. In Otto 'a triflinp 
piece, sunp by the Chicago Concordia, there is a 
beautiful imitation of an organ accompaniment to the 
thcfiie given by the chorus. It was snnp with deli- 
c;iey, and the harmony was exquisite. The applause 
which followed the cfl*orts of the above named socie- 
ties was deafening. The other societies showed re- 
markable tmininp and proflcicncy, and in some in- 
stances an exculleni quality of tenor atid bass voices. 

To-morrow night the remainder of the socieiiirs 
will compete for the handsome prizes which have 
been presented to the committee of the Saengerfest. 
The New York Liederkranz, so far, bears away the 
palm in singing. 

A grand torcldipbt procession followed the con- 
cert ; and the societies, with music, banners, torches, 
&c., are pas.sinp through the priucipal streets. The 
sinpers and musicians taking part in the Saengerfest 
number over one thousand. 

THIRD DAT — GRAND CONCERT OF SIX HUNDRED 
8INOKRS IN FEST HALt,. 

Ix>ui8TiLLB, July 26. — At a business meeting 
held this morning in the Fest Hall on the aflfairs of 
the Saenperfcst, it was resolved that the next annual 
festival of the North American Saengerbund l>e held 
at Indianapolis. The great event of the present 
festival took place at the ball this evening. A great 
concert with six hundred singers, supported by an 
orchestra of one hundred performers, led by Edward 
Sobolewski, and conhisting of the choicest gems of 
the classic school, drew together a densely packed 
audience. The heat was oppressive, but the pro- 
gramme, and tho rendering of it, more than compen- 
sated for all. 

Tho Overture to Egmont, though not rendered 
with that warmth and thorough precision it received 
at Thomas' last symphony aohee, showed enough 
of the heroic element to mitke it acceptable. Men- 
dklssoiin's address to the artists was sunp with 
little Are or soul, but in Mohr's glorious Lied the 
immense ehorns warmod up to the spirit of tbe com- 
poser. At one time, like the distant hum of the 
whirlwind, instruments and voices obeyed the baton 
of the director. 

One of the most beautiful passages we have ever 
heard occurs in this piece. Carl Wolfsoiin did 
full justice to the Concerto of Beethoven . In the 
Isabel (?)overtnrc the oboe were apain prominent, and 
the./fna/^, consisting of the Kngli?>h national anthem, 
wns massive and grand. 1 heBceondCwhat?),beingby 
Mendelssohn, intnxluces us to that wonderful master- 
piece of nature on the Island of Staffa. In the open- 
ing we approach cautiously and hear mysioiions 
sonnds from the Basaliie(!}billows,bciwecn whifh the 
waves d.*ish into tho recesses of the cavern ; then the 
various instruments of tho orchestra repeat the 
echoes of little themes which spring up like bnbb'inj 
rills. A9 we advance, dream-like melodies, strange 
and eccentric figures and sudden bur>is of discortU 
gix'et the explorer on his journey, while nnderneaih, 
far down in the depths of tho orchestra, there is a 
tremulous motion alternately swelling and diminish- 
ing like tho ceaseless rise and fall of the ocean . The 
suceeeiing vocal piece, " The Battle of Spirits," 
was happily chosen and placed. One part of this 
extraordinary cotnposiiion contains as much Wal- 
pnrgisnacht deviltry in it as come from the hands of 
the composers of the Freischiitz, Robert le Diable, or 
Harold. The execution — orchestral and choral — 
was all that could be desired. The brilliant and 
showy overture to Robespierre, which is u perfect 
photograph (1) of the days of the barricades, was re- 
ceived with an outburst of genuine enthusiasm. The 
magic wand of the director causes to pass before us 
the gloomy Bastille, the mutterings of the Revolu- 
tion, and the outbreak and the attack, with its rat- 
tling of miirailU, pas de-chatye, shouts of triumph 
and defiance, cries for mercy, groans of tho dying, 
the Place dc Greve and its hideous paraphernalia of 
death ; and lastly, the sonl-stirring Marseilles Hymn, 
crowned with fantastic wreaths of violin, viola and 
flute passapes. 

The o^hcr pieces were splendidly sung, and the 
concert was one of which the West may well fool 
proud. The numerous visitors from the East were 



snrpri.«cd to find such nn incontestiblo evidence of tho 
progress of music on this si<le of tho Allcghnnics. 

[ We find the alK)vo in n Pittsburg (Pa.) paper, 
and copy it as tho only report of the Fcst which baa 
yet come to hand. We mnst confess, some of it, 
partii'ubirly what is said of those "choicest gems of 
the classic school" in the account of the third day, is 
slightly iHJwildcrinp.) 

A Oerman View of Musical Histories. 

No field of history has been so sparinply cnlti- 
vatcd up to the present time as the history of music. 
The mQst voluminous works we Germans possess on 
the subject {Hueh as tho.se by Brcndcl, Rcissmann, 
Sell I (iter, &4*. ) although written in an independent 
spirit, are either so sketchy, or so little 'indebted to 
due research, that the desire for an exhaustive and 
satisfactory treatment of the nmtier has never been 
gratified. In the last century, Forkel commenced 
a comprehensive hi-'^tory of mnsic, but, unfortunately, 
did not brinp it to a conclusion, diseontinoinp it on 
tho threshold of modem times, that is, exactly at the 
point it l)egan to bo interesting. A recent under- 
thkinp, tbe Iliston/ of Musk, br Ambros, has only 
reached tbe second volume. The progress of this 
book, which o fiords evidence of great diligence, of 
laudable profundity, and of rare acquirements, is far 
too slow, considering the impatience with which its 
completion is awaited. Fon-ipn countries can cer- 
tainly boast of valuable historical works on music, 
but these works are genera 11 v on special subjects. 
The Italians (Pater Martini, for instance) have writ- 
ten the musical history of Italy ; tho English (Haw- 
kins) Buiney, Jones, and Bu^bv) that of England, 
&c. Some authors, moreover, have tried their hand 
at tho history of church music and of oratorio, of 
opera and of musical pieces, of songs and nattonal 
melodies, in separate monographies, and modem 
mu«ica] literature is rich in admirable biographical 
works. Si ill all these preliminary labors are not yet 
sufficient topive us a picture, in all respects exhaust- 
ive, of the history of music, especially the music of 
Germany. While for France the matter for a his- 
tory of music is concentrated in Paris, and for Eng- 
land in Tendon, in permanr it is dispersed through 
hundreds of channels! Alt the large, small, and 
petty capitals, all the Imperial and commereial 
cities, have their hcparnte mnsical histories. The 
arrnnpements, the cnstoms, the progress of aU these 
cities great and small, display an infinite varictv. 
In one, there is no coni'entnition ; in another, every- 
thing luirries forward by indeiicndcnt |>atli8 of its 
own. The musical history of the villages of Ger- 
many is endlessly diversified, and contains a larpe 
store of exporieiicc and intercj<iinp observation . Up 
to the present moment but little has been done fdr 
Germanv in the way of such special mnsienl histo- 
ries. We have the history of the theatres of Ham- 
burgh, Liil>eck, Berlin, Brunswick, I^eipsic, Gotha, 
Dresden, Vienna, Nurcmlwrg, Wiirzhurg, Munich, 
Mannheim, Darmstadt, &e.; and an ntiempt has 
been made lo write a history of music and tbe drama 
in Prussia. The various musiral papers, as well as 
Chrysander's Jtifirhwher, have, in their particular 
way, conirilfuted by no means an unimportant 
amount of information. But all this docs not suf- 
fice. Before it is possible to write an exhaustive 
history of music in Germany it will be nccxjssary to 
have the special musi<'al history of the more consid- 
erable capitals and Im|:>erial cities (let the reader 
think for a moment of Nuremberg and Augsburg.) 
As far as Bavaria is concerned, a happy lieginning 
has been made. In obedience to conironndsi from a 
high quarter, Dr. Mettenleiter, of Kegensburg, has, 
for years past, been collecting materials for a musi- 
cal history of Bavarian towns, and the first fruits of 
his labors, The Historif of Music in JRegentbtng^* are 
now befoipo us. Any one casting merely a cursory 
glance over such a work has no conception what 
courage, what devotion, what patient self-denial such 
an undertaking requires ; what preparatory studies 
and wearisome research it demands. The work 
Just mentioned gives us, in four parts or divisions, 
the musical history of the celebrated old town. The 
firat two parts contain the theoretical works treating 
of music generally, and those treating of liturgical 
music especiallj ; the two others, tho practical appli- 
cation of the theoretical principles to sacred and 
mundane purposes. We are supplied with detailed 
information of all musical works originated in Ke- 
gensburg, and still to be found there ; of all com- 
posers who were bom, and who worked, there ; of 
the arrangements regarding church-music ; of the 
practice of music in the schools ; of dramatic and 

* MusikgesehirAU der StadI RtgauAmg. Aux AnAivtUitn 
vndMmtstigen QutUen butrUitet wtn Dr. Drnn. MttlenUiur, 
Regauiburg: 1866. 
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of concert music ; of the town Tnusicinns, and, in a 
word, of overythini; rolntinj; to inunic. In nddiiion 
to this, A ransfl of fiilse and doubtful factn arc set 
richt ; deficiencies made [;ood ; nnd unknown mat- 
ter brouf^lit to 1i;;lit. The nutiior, who himFcIf pos- 
sesses an inviilunble musical library, lias taken ad- 
vantage of all ibe means within his reach, including; 
archives, public and private collections, and even 
hawkers' Btallrt. lie gives us, and desires to give 
us, only materials and authentic documentn, as con- 
tributions for future works. For thin reason, he re- 
frains as much as possible from opinions und addi- 
tions of his own. Many readers might, probably, 
have preferred a continuous narrative, but, even in 
its present shape, the book is not without some 
highly attractive portions. Among these I would 
more espevially include the warm and enthusiastic 
description of the life, the travels, and the lal)ors, ot 
that most meritorious investigator, Dr. X. Proske. 
One thing that is somewhat onjectionable in the ear- 
lier parts is a certain prominent employment of 
Latin. A great many readers, especially mnsicians, 
will not understand it, and, consequently, be unable 
to benefit by the interesting informnticn it contains. 
However desirable it may be to retain old codices in 
the original language, it is an indisputable fact, that, 
if the book is to find its way among, and bo under- 
stood by, a large circle of readers, there should 
always be a faithful translation, and great cuutton in 
the use of Latin flourishes. What I most especially 
miss in the book is a catalogue of the German Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant Hymn Books printed 
and used in Kcgensbui'g. As church mnsic consti- 
tutes a material part of the musical history of a 
town, and as, moreover, it is impossible to obtain a 
clear notion of the subject as long as wo are not ac- 
I quainted with its literature, it appears ui^ntly de- 
sirable that, at some future time, a separate chapter 
should be devoted to it. — London Musical World, 
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LondoiL 

The musical season is over. The principal events 
of interest in the latter weeks of it were the revival of 
Mosart's exquisite opera (wiftten on the eve of his 
marriage to /its Constance), called originally "Cos- 
lanza eBdmonte,/ but now known as "The Seraglio," 
or Die EntfUhrung aus dem Serail, of which we give an 
accomnt on a preceding page; new triumphs of Ade- 
lina Patti, in a new character for her, the Catharine 
of Meyerbeer's L* Etoile da Nord ; — Mr. Benedict's 
annual monster concert, with all the famous singers 
and players that London can muster, and *'47 pieces" 
in the programme (!) ; — and young Arthur Sullivan's 
concert with the distinguished aid of Mme. Gold- 
Schmidt and her husband. Of this lost the Musical 
World of J lily 14 says: 

Mr. Santley sang pieces by Gounod and Sullivan, 
and sang as he always sings — in other words, superb- 
ly, receiving and accepting aloud and unanimous en- 
core for the latier's quaint and charming "Miittress 
mine ;" but the extraordinary attraction was not Mr. 
Santley. Mile. Mehlig played J, S. Bach's concerto 
in C minor, for two pianofortes, with that solid Kng- 
lish pianist, Mr. Franklin Taylor, and the UecoUec- 
tions oflrdand, by Moscheles, as A solo ; but although 
she played brilliantly, and though, at the end of her 
second performance there was a loud call for the ven- 
erable composer, who was known to be in the room, 
and who responded to the call with all the 
alacrity of years gone by, the extraordinary at- 
traction was neither Mile. Mehlig nor Herr Moscheles. 
Nor was it Mr. Cummings and Miss Edith Wynne, 
who gave the lovely duet," "In such a night as this," 
from Mr. Sullivan's KerUlworth, and joined Mr. Sant- 
ley in a trio. Nor was it even the new symphony in 
£ of Mr. Sullivan, of the performances of which, at 
the Crystal Palace and St. James's Hall (by the Mu- 
sical Society of London), we spoke at the time, and 
which, though hardly so well played as at the Crystal 
Palace, under Herr Manns, was admired more than 
ev^r, and found more than ever Mendelssohnian. The 
extraordinary attraction was neither more nor less 
than Madame Lind-Goldschmidt — "Jenny Lind." 
Not only is there magic still in that name, but there 
is magic still in that voice ; and the occasions, few 
and far between, which the lovers of music have en- 
joyed of hearing this most accomplished artist — 
"greatest of singers in all styles," as Mendelssohn 
nsed to say of her — since she formally took leave of 
the public, axe seised upon with avidity. Mme. Lind- 



Goldschmidt sang four pieces on AVcdncsday night, 
nnd the audience, enchanted, would have listened 
with satLsfiiction to each of the four pieces twice. 
Mndume Goldschmidr, however, received tiie tribute 
to her genius with the dignified aflability of one wlio, 
knowing her own worth, is at the same time pleased 
at the recognition of it; but she was content to give 
each piece set down fur her in the programme once, 
wherein she set an example which others might imi- 
ta with advantage Her first songs were two by 
Mr. Sullivan ; " Sweet day," a new setting of some 
verses "altered fi-om George Herbert," and the 
Shakspero song, " Orpheus with his lute made trees," 
which it has been several times our agreeable task to 
praise. Mr. Sullivain accompanied these himself on 
the pianoforte, and thus enjoyed a special oppor- 
tunity of judging what effect could be made out of 
his music by the most perfect singing, perfect alike 
in expression and in vocalization. But great as she 
was in Sullivan, Madame Goldschmidt was still 
greater in Handel. How she can sing the music of 
7/ Paisieroso in general, and the recitative and air, 
" Sweet bird," in particular, amateurs were made 
aware, not rcry long since, at St. James's Hall. 
Nothing more engaging, nothing more earnest, 
nothing more dramatic can be imagined. On 
Wednesday night, if possible, her delivery of this 
picturesque scena (in which the flute obbligato part 
was admirably sustained by Mr. A. Wells, of 
the Crystal Palace orchestra) exhibited more poeti- 
cal feeling and more consummate technical skill than 
when last we heard it. The shakes, in one or two 
instances, were prolonged almost out of measure, but 
then they were so faultless, so close, so " pearly," 
and so exquisitely rounded oflT, that to complain 
would have been hypercritical. Almost equal in 
interest to her " recital" of Handel's Fceno was 
Madame Gold.schmidt's unaffected, and touchingly 
expressive rer.ding of the *' old English ditty," 
called " The Three Ravens," of which the Bussian 
poet, Puschkin, has published a translation in the 
form of an original. Such ballad-singing, so stud- 
iedly simple nnd, at the same time, so finished. Is 
rare ; and the applause that followed was as hearty, 
spontaneous and general as that awarded to the more 
marvellous execution of the great air from 11 Pen- 



Sicroso. 



The concert opened with Professor Slerndale Ben- 
nett's beautiful and always wdlcome overture. Die 
Niiiadcn ; the first pnrt ended with an overture to a 
MS. opera {The Sapphire NecUace) by Mr. Sulli- 
van ; and the whole terminated with the " brisk 
dance" from his Kenilwortfi^ all of which pieces were 
extremely well played by the very fine orchestra un- 
der the direction of the concert giver. 

Herr Otto Goldschmidt played a pianoforte-part, 
composed by himself, to the air from 11 Pensieroso, 

National Musical Education. — The Musical 
Education Committee of the Society of Arts, which 
wa.s apfiointed to consider the state of musical educa- 
tion in tlio United Kingdom, have agreed to their 
first report. They have obtained full ir. formation of 
the constitution, present state, and working of the 
Royal Academy of Music : and have obtained evi- 
dence on the National College of Music, the London 
Academy of Music, nnd the London Vocal Acade- 
my. Tliey have received a report, also, on the 
military school of music, Kncller Hall. On the 
subject of Church music the committee have been in 
correspondence with the deans and chapters of tho 
several cathedral churches ; and through the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign AflTuirs, reports have been 
obtained of tho regulations of the several academies 
at I'aris, Munich, Vienna, Prague, Leipsic, Milan, 
Naples and Berlin. Tho Secretary of the Society of 
Arts was dispatched to Brussels and Li<5ge, in order 
to report on the musical institutions there, and in 
respect of the Hoyal Academy of Music, Sir George 
Clerk, Bart., Chairman of the Committee of Man- 
agement, and Mr. Lucas, principal of the Academy, 
have given evidence. The views of the musical 
profession have been stated by the following gentle- 
men, who have kindly responded to the invitation of 
the committee, and have either appeai-ed personally 
before the committee or favored them with written 
observations ; — Professor Stemdale Bennett, Mr. 
Benedict, Mr. Costa, M. Garcia, Mr. A. F. Godfrey, 
Mr. J. Hullah, Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. C. Lucas, 
Mr. G. A. Mefarren, Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Mr. 
Ernst Pauer, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Turle, and 
Dr. Wyldo. The committee also acknowledge val- 
uable evidence and suggestions which they have 
received' from Sir George Clerk, Messrs. Capes, 
Harry Chester, H. P. Chorley, Cole, C. B., P. Le 
Neve Foster, and B. St. John Joule. The commit- 
tee have not considered it within their province to 
enter upon the subject of the various systems of 
teaching music. Their inquiries have rather been 



directed to ascertaining the principles and the nature 
of tho administration by which the genenil musical 
education of the people of this country may be syste- 
matically conducted on a scale and with re^nlt8 at 
least equal to those of the academies which flourish 
on the continent. They first turned their attention 
to the lioyal Academy of Music as l>eing the insti- 
tution best calculated to^^erve as the basis for any en- 
larged national institution for promoting musical 
education, and had the satisfaction of findinc the ut- 
mo.-<t willingness on the part of the Boyal Academv 
to adopt whatever course might be necessary to im- 
prove its organization and render it tho!*oiighly effl 
cicnt. The committee consider that adcqnate par 
liamentary funds, with ministerial responsibility for 
their expenditure, are essential to tho establi.«hmi'nT 
and maintenance of a national academy of mu'^ic 
worthy of it^i otyect. A national iiCMdcmy «hoiil'l 
afford gratuitous education to a limited itumbtT of 
persons having irreat mti<icnl gifts, who, after pri»pcr 
training at the public expense, would eniraire to de- 
vote their talents to the service of tho public as pro- 
fessors of the art of music, and the form in which 
parliamentary assistance could bo best afforded, it is 
thought, would be by scholarships, which should l>e 
held by candidates who, in open competition, had 
proved that they are endowed with the gift of mu.«i- 
cal ability. Besides the training of free scholars 
the academy should also be open to the public at 
largo on the payment of adequate fees. As soon as 
the institution shall have obtained public confidence, 
it is hoped that tho cathedrals nnd various other cor- 
porations will provide tho means of sending, from 
their respective localities to the academy, yonng per- 
sons of musical genius, and the committee recom- 
mend that the Society of Arts should itself set the 
example of such endowments by establishing a limi- 
ted number of scholarships. The committee consid- 
er, however, that before Parliament can be asked to 
increase its present vote to tho Royal Academy of 
Music, tho .academy should provide, through the 
voluntary aid of the public, permanent and suitable 
premises, possessing all requisite facilities for prac- 
tice and study. It is suggested that application 
should be made for a site on the Kensington Gore 
estate. Probably three years must elapse l»efore con- 
venient and ample premises can be built even after 
the funds are obtained, and as, in the meantime, the 
aciidemy is obliged to vacate its present premises in 
Tenterden-street, and is seeking to obtain temporary 
shelter elsewhere, the committee consider that every 
effort should be made in tho meantime by the Acad- 
emy to enlarge its basis of action and to establish 
an effective system of responsibile administration. 
This can be secured only by the appointment of a 
director, of proved administrative ability, entrusted 
with full authority. When the public are satisfied 
with the promise of an efficient academy, it may be 
expected that they will contribute towards the erec- 
tion of suitable premises. 

The Neue Berliner Musikzeitung says of our London 
concert season. ''The most brilliant, that is to say, 
tho most profitable concerts are not given by the 
most important artists but by tho best patronized 
teachers. The former only enter into the concerts 
given by the Societies or by single entrepreneui's ; for 
this they are paid, and according to the measure of 
their reputation earn their money. This reputation 
grows with the \ear8, not with the abilities of the ar- 
tists : on the contrary an artist in England is often 
most celebrated when he has been ktiown for tho last 
twenty years, and his abilities are waning." Of a 
lately given benefit concert tho correspondent thus 
writes : "If patience be genius Benedict is the great- 
est genius of the century. I heard him years ago in 
a great lord's house conduct an amateur society com- 
posed of live duchesses, march ionesf^es and other in- 
heritors of the best blood. The ladies sang in in- 
verse proportion to their rank : tho more nobility the 
more wrong notes ; and there sat Benedict with a 
delighted face. Nay more — he had studied all the 
pieces; and he, the man who has lived in England 
for the last 30 years and there won his reputation and 
fortune, had the heavenly patience to sit with enrap- 
tured countenance teaching these high-born ladies 
septets, accompanying them, and never for one mo- 
ment thinking, 'Perdition take them all ! I wilt rath- 
er live on a couple of groscheo a day in Germany and 
enjoy good music in my old age than perform such 
Sisyphus-work !' But Benedict doubtless rose next 
morning much fresher than I, and bowled down to 
Brighton, there to teach in a boarding school ; and 
whereas my ears still quivered with the recollection 
of these false 'highborn' notes of the evening before, 
he would bo taking in so many more as to forget aris- 
tocratic in middle-class torments; and in the evening 
he would sit down to compose a cantata with the 
most tranquil mind, as of a man who only listened 
to perpetual harmonics." 
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The Royal Opernhousa closed its doors on the 
17th of June for the «cnson, with Chernbini's iMux 
Journ^es, or Wassertrager^ os it is here denominated. 
Mdlle. Dillncr, a you^g lady with a plcnHinjr, nibeit 
somewhat harsh voice, snnjy the part of Msircelline ; 
Mile. Horina. that of iho Countess; and Ilcrr 
Krause that of Mii-heli. 

One of the most interesting^ events of tlic past rea- 
son, ns far as true art is concerned, was the revival 
of Antiffone, with Mendelssohn's mnpiificcnt music. 
If the late king had never done aupht else to pre- 
serve his memory from oblivion, the fart that it was 
he who su^ijrcsied Sophocles' work to Mendelssohn, 
would be suiKeient to prevent his name from being 
so soon forgotten by those who have a feeling for 
what is great and beautiful.' All honor to him for 
the part, though simply sujrgcsiive, which he had in 
the work. The piece was performed and uung "ex- 
cellent well." Herr Taubert conducted the choruses 
and the orchestra admirably. The only person I did 
not like was Madame Jachmann, but truth com))clH 
me to add that the rest of the spectators were not of 
my opinion, for they applauded her vehemently. 

I wish I could chronicle the production of a few 
new operas. But unfortunately for Germany, and 
the world too, Mendelssolins, and Meycrbeers, and 
Webers, and Beethovcns, and a host of Kuch like 
giants, are not to be found every day. Musical pro- 
ductivity, as the Germans themselves term it, ap- 
pears temporarily to have become extinct, or at any 
rate to bo sluml)ering, for I do not take into account 
the lucubrations of Herr Richard Wagner, Ilerr Hans 
von BUlow, et hoc (j^nust oinne. 

Among the ddmtautea, I may mention Mile. Lina 
Frieb. the daughter of Madame Fricb-BIumauer, a 
very favorite actress at the Theatre- Royal. She 
made her first appearance as Aennchen in Der Frtn/- 
schUtz. Her second character was that of Henrictte 
in Le Macon; her third, that of Zerlina in Fra Dia- 
volo ; her fourth, that of Marzcline in Fiddlo. She 
po-isesses a pleasing voice, which has evidently been 
well-trained. Her acting, as was to be expected, is 
very amateurish. Still she evidently has talent and 
will prove, I should say, a valuable acquisition, when 
practice shall have given her confidence, softened 
down certain asperities, and supplied certain short- 
comings. Another fair aspirant for operatic honors 
wag Mile. Biirner, who sustained the parts of Agatha, 
Elizabeth, and Bertha, in Da- Fret/sckUtz, Tannfidttser, 
and Le ProphAe respectively. Yet another was Mile. 
Biihr, who appeared in the last named opera as Fides, 
and a remarkably cold and impassive Fides she 
made. And now, having mentioned some of the 
dibttUtntes, I must inform you that two very popular 
ladies have left us. These are Mile. I^ontine Ge- 
ricke and Mile. Santer. Mile. Gericke has married 
a Berlin tradesman or merchant — render the word 
Kau/mann which way you choose — and retires alto- 
gether from the stage. She selected for her last per- 
formance the firet act of Les IluguenotSt the third act 
of Der Freyachutz She was greatly applauded, and 
overwhelmed with bouquets in the course of the 
evening, and, after the fall of the curtain, the stage- 
iftanager, Herr Hcin, presented her with a silver fruit 
dish or salver, from the members of the company. 
The King, too, made her a present of a magnificent 
braeelet. Mile. Santer does not leave the stage, but 
has accepted an engagement at the Royal Operahouse 
Dresden. Her husband is a Ilcrr Blume, formerly an 
officer in the army, but now a music-master. 
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Music on the Common. 

We were just calling our thoughts to order to 

resume the discussion of this summer topic, when 

we were much pleased to meet the following 

good saggestion in the Daily Advertiser of last 

Wednesday morning, which for the present 

tarns ns aside a little from the main question : 

What would be the best kind of music for the 

people in the open air, and how may it best be 

organized and administered at public cost ? But 

the special point here raised may throw some 

light upon the general problem. Thus saith the 

Advertiser : 

It has been proposed in the Board of Alder- 
men, that one of the performances of music on 
the Common should be a performance of sacred 



music on the afternoons of Sunday, through the 
summer. The motion was lost, for what reason 
we do not know and cannot guess. A city which 
permits the performance of sacred music for 
money on Sunday, has in that permission recog- 
nized it as a work of mercy or necessity. It is 
r|uite too late then, to pretend that such a per- 
iormance breaks in on the proper observances of 
the day. The only questions arc, whether poor 
people who do not choose to go into music halls, 
shall have the same advantage in this direction 
as rich people who do choose ; and whether in 
those months when churches and music halls are 
uncomfortable from boat, the community may not 
profit by sacred music in the open air. 

We suppose, therefore, that the defeat of the 
proposed Sunday performance was a measure of 
economy. What was proposed was that one of 
the two weekly performances of the band, paid 
for by the city, should take place on that day 
when ten times as many people can profit by it 
ai on any other day, — when they would come to 
it not fatigued, but in a condition to enjoy it, — 
and (hat instead of polkas, waltzes, and quick- 
steps, the performance should consist of sacred 
music, to bo selected by the highest authorities. 
It seems that the majority of the Board of Al- 
dermen have that fondness for the more frivo- 
lous music of the bands, and that dread of those 
grave compositions which for near two thousand 
years have been united with worship in almost 
all Christian communionfi, that they have decided 
to have twice as many dancing tunes as was pro- 
posed, and, at the city charge, no sacred music at 
all. So far have we fallen back from the stand- 
ard of Puritanism. 

The decision of the aldermen may be consid- 
ered final, as far as they are concerned. It is 
well known that they do no( readily abandon a 
decision respecting the public grounds. We 
would suggest, however, to those gentlemen who 
are interested in this plan for simple and general 
worship in the open air, that it will be easy to 
carry it out without an appropriation from the 
city. 

No subscriptipn paper would be so easily filled 
as one for an hour's sacred music on the Com- 
mon before sunset on Sundays. There can be 
no conceivable objection made by anybwly. 
Military bands play what they choose on Sun- 
day, where they choose, without asking leave of 
any one. A band has only to choose to play 
some passagds from Handel, Beethoven and Bach 
on the Common. Again, there is no ordinance 
jet to prevent a gentleman from whistling on the 
Common or from playing the flute there, or the 
trombone or the bass drum. And if a number of 
gentlemen happen to play these instruments to- 
gether and in harmony, on Sunday afternoon, 
we apprehend that no objection will be made by 
anybody. 

We trust we may have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the arrangements for such a sacred 
concert. 

The idea is in the main good, if somewhat 
crude and undeveloped. We may. consider the 
question whether such concerts arc compatible 
with the proper observance of the Sabbath as 
sufficiently disposed of. Music there will be, in 
some form or other, in public or in private, in 
concert halls and theatres or out of doors, on that 
day, as on all days. If not sacred music, then 
profane (not scrupling to take the name of **8a- 
cred**J ; if not serious, inspiring, edifying 
music, then frivolous, dissipating music ; if 
not the music of Art and Feeling and Re- 
ligion, then that of trade and money-mak- 
ing, catering to lower tastes, to paying au- 
diences and fashions. It is much better to 
assume the fact, that music, outside of formal pub- 
lic worship, there will and must be upon Sundays, 
and to study how to have it good — part of the 
soul's life which we try to realize upon that day 
of rest from trade and selfishness. 

To the great mass of toil-worn mortals, seeking 



air and freedom, the evening hours of Sunday 
are the one opportunity : how shall it be improv- 
ed ? By giving them music of the right kind, 
rightly executed. All will depend, first on the 
selection of the pieces, the making up of pro- 
grammes, and then on the efficiency of the band 
or orchestra. 

1. It is a great thing in favor of this plan that 
the very name and day suggested are in them- 
selves some pledge that the music pe.*^ormed shall 
at least not be frivolous, not of a mere adcaptan- 
</t/}n,clap-trap, dissipating character. Something 
better than noisy, startling efiect. which soon gets 
to be tame and humdrum from the very frequen- 
cy as well as intrinsic shallowness thereof; some- 
thing more serious and more elevating than dance 
tunes, more wholesome and refreshing than senti- 
mental airs and arranged scenes or medleys from 
sensational Italian operas, with comets and tubas 
caricaturing (as if that were not superfluous) the 
languishing strains or would-be passionate bursts 
of Messieurs Tenore, Baritono, &c., might be ex- 
pected in such concerts and on such a day. And 
yet the term **8acred concerts" has been so abus- 
ed that we own to a strong prejudice against it; 
one may well be sceptical about any entertain- 
ment which oflfers itself under that name. Con- 
certs are called sacred simply to save appearan- 
ces and to conciliate the letter of the law — an 
old, and as we shall doubtless learn when we be- 
come more civilized and enough more truly relig- 
ious not to be afraid to act naturally and honest- 
ly and dare to be genial and happy on the Lord's 
day, an absurd law. They are called sacred, but 
the music, much of it, is anything but sacred, 
spiritual, or even such as interests the higher 
feelings or the holier imagination. Judging by 
the custom, of the times, we have not much as- 
surance that the term "sacred" would be used 
with more sincerity in Sunday concerts on the 
Common than in those whose singular programmes 
in theatres and balls have long since ceased to be 
singular. 

Practically, artistically, it would be almost im- 
possible to make up a programme of band music 
out of sacred music in the most exclusive sense, 
that is to say, of such pieces as were composed 
for the church and have no associations save with 
some religious service. The varieties and con- 
trasts, the progressive interest of an oratorio, a 
mass, a sacred cantata, or even an anthem — how 
are these possible with a mere brass band I A 
whole hour or two of only chorales or psalm-tunes, 
one grave Adagio after another, would certainly 
be wearisome and provoke comments in a mood 
not particularly religious— only heartier perhaps 
than affected, feigned religion. There would 
need to be, of course there would be, a wider 
range in the selections. Pieces not written for 
religious uses, serious, inspiring, elevating music 
not made for Sunday more than any other day, 
extracts from s^'mphonies, operas, &c., would have 
to come in. Better, therefore, drop a name which 
has become so eonventional and insincere, and 
only see to it that we secure the real thing ; call 
them simply Concerts on the Common — Sunday 
concerts, if you please — but do not call them "Sa- 
cred ;" for if you do, the chances are that they 
will be very far from sacred. Let the selections 
be made with taste and judgment, on the princi- 
ple of intrinsic fitness, with a view to what is ele- 
vating, pure, quickening to the higher and the 
holier sentiments, as well as refreshing and cap- 
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tivating to the sense, and it will be no matter 
aboat the name. But in all things we endanger 
sincerity, and therefore sacredness, by profession. 
The Advertiser's plan, however, meets this difli- 
culty by the suggestion that the selections be con- 
trolled* by the best authorities — if these could only 
bo with any unanimity or sure discretion pointed 
out, and then won to the ungrateful task ! 

2. As to the means of performance. The brass 
band seems to bo our fatality. Thin, monochro- 
matic, noisy, coarse little energetic fuss and feath- 
ery band of sixteen brass instruments, all of the 
Sax family, brazen throats made to cut through 
and overbear the confused din of the streets, and 
yet by the emasculate contrivance of valves 
taught to sing as it were a poor kind of falsetto, 
caricaturing softer instruments and human voices 
in a sentimental, vulgar and aflccted way ! This 
seems to be all tliat Municipal economy affords 
the people in the way of bands ; and, in fact, 
nearly every other form of band has disappeared. 
But it has its uses, for which it is very good. It 
is good for military parades in streets. It is goo<l 
for certain kinds of music, good when it does not 
strain itself to do too much, — for instance, ape 
Italian Opera on the Common. And fortunate- 
ly for this Sunday plan, there is nothing for 
which a choir of brass instruments is better fitted 
than for plain, solid harmonized Chorales. Even 
the bands of sixteen can render these effectively. 

• 

It would be much better, of course, out in the 
open air, if the number could bo quadrupled, — 
preference being given to the honest, manly, na- 
tive brass sound over nondescript valve tones. 
Good old Lutheran Chorales, trtf//arran(7f^/, might 
form a considerable part, in fact the staple of the 
programmes. And even the Adveriuter's sugges- 
tion of the name of Bach will not seem so wide of 
the mark, when we consider that Bach's arrange- 
ments of the Chorales are the most perfect mod- 
els of four-part harmony that exist, and that no 
one has so brought out the beauty, the grandeur, 
the soul's depth, the tenderness and piety of those 
old tunes as he has in these masterly arrange- 
ments. They are difficult for voices, but they 
would not be so for instruments — would our 
bands only consent to resolve themselves for the 
time being into four parts, like a chorus of mixed 
voices I We are sure, such pure, sincere music, 
once grown a little familiar, would win upon the 
popular heart. 

Chorales and psalm-tunes would not be enough 
alone. There is plenty of other music, kindred 
or compatible in spirit, very various in form and 
momentary mood and tempo, to be drawn from 
both so-called sacred and secular sources, which 
would be available. Even the Opera — such operas 
at least as Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven wrote — af- 
fords BOttye of the holiest moments in the whole 
history of musical creation. Some of the priest's 
music in the ** Magic Flute,*' for instance, is quite 
as spiritual and sacred as that of the Requiem^ 
and was the. product of Ihe same months and the 
same state of mind in which Mozart wrote the 
latter. Some of this, and some of the solemn, 
stately harmonies of Gluck, are practicable 
enough for brass bands. 

The range could be profitably extended, could 
there only be brought together for these occa- 
sions a much larger band, with proper blending 
of softer instruments, clarinets, oboes, flutes, 
bassoons, French horns, &c., with quanU svff,^ 
and no more, of those of brass and of percussion. 



Then even the Chorale might be illustrated, 
varied, made picturesque, in the way that we 
have witnessed on the Orjjan in those so-called 
" Choral Vorspiele" of Bach. With the reeds 
and flutes for flowing accompaniment, and the 
brass for the chorale proper, the effect might be 
fine. Then of course larger compositions of va- 
rious kinds, movements from Oratorios and 
Masses, serious Overtur»»s, edifying parts of Sym- 
phonies, &c., &c.. might be reproduced with 
some truth and delicacy, not offensively carica- 
tured as such things are by mere brass bands. 
But this brings us back to our old idea of a 
" Civic Band,*' under municipal patronage, of 
which we shall have* more to say. Meanwhile 
think of such a band as a correspondent tells us 
of below. 
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Music in the Public Schools. 

Most of the music in our city, since onr last, hss 
been made* by tlio boys and girls in the public 
schools. Mu.<:icnl exercises entered more or less 
into the annual examinntions and exhibitions of the 
separate schools during the last month. In each 
school, besides the cxerciflcs in reading, grnmmnr» 
geography, &c., a pnrt of the time was occupied by 
an exemplification of Mr. Ma-son's admirable method 
of trninins: children, both in the Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools, to sing and rend and understand simple 
written music; or by a most convincing specimen of 
the " Vocal Gvmnnstics" as administered bv Mr. 
Munroo in person, or through the teachers he has 
taught; or by ple.ising rcsults of both, shown in nu- 
merous choruses, trios and songs sun*:^ at refreshing 
intervals under the direction of Mr. Sharland, who 
has been following up the good work of Mr. Mason 
in the Grammar Schools, and, by a wellchoitcn col- 
lection of pieces, which has grown together from 
the fresh needs of this very practice, tojreiher 
with his own skill in pinno accompaniment and tact 
as a teacher, has produced in many of the schools 
very satisfactory part-singing, in which hundreds of 
children partake with good ensemble. We have no 
doubt, one result of the exhibitions tliis year, — while 
they have shown a vast improvement generally in 
our public school education, and a fine cheerful 
spirit of co<)peration between teachers and pupils, all 
happy in their work and full of beautiful enthusiasm, 
and while taste, imagination, something like aesthetic 
culture is more and more insinuating itself into the 
dry methods, making school attractive — has been to 
.convince crowds of intelligent spectators of the prac- 
ticability and the blessing of music taught as a regu- 
lar branch in all our schools. 

If further confirmation were needed, it was found 
in the annual School Festival at the Music Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, July 24. 

This was a musical festival on esscntiallv the same 
plan which has worked so satisfactorily for some years 
past, and for which the whole community is so much 
indebted to the wisdom, ingenuity and perseverance 
of the musical portion of the School Committee, who 
have gradually leavened nearly the whole lump. This 
time it was even better than before ; practice makes 
perfect, and the organization of the singing by twelve 
hundred girls and boys, with their stage arrange- 
ments, their entrances and their exits, has now grown 
into an easy working habit. Wo need not describe 
the beautiful spectacle again ; it can never fail to be 
inspiring ; what little wo have room to say roust re- 
late to the exercises. The order thereof was improv- 
ed by making the musical selections more varied, re- 
ducing the proportion of grave choral-singing, and 
by allotting less space to addresses ;• only three were 
made, and these were all appropriate and brief: the 
opening one by the chairman of the festival commit- 
tee, Mr Story, another by Hon. Richard Warren of 



New York, and finally a few words by his Honor 
Mayor Lincoln, af^er the presentation of the bouquets 
to the medal scholarit. 

After an oriran prelude by Mr. Sharland and an 
invocation by the Chaplain of the day, Mr. Zerrahn 
raised his baton, calling the twelve hundred upon 
their feet, and one of the Chorales used by Mendels 
sohn in *'St. Paul" was sung in unison, the Organ 
alone supplying harmony. The unison between 
voices and organ was not quite p«rf«ct, hot the mass 
of vocal tone was full, clear, well-snstained. The 
discrepancy of pitch vanished wlren ihe on-hestra ac- 
comptinied in the National Hymn nf Ilollnnd. which 
was interestinyr bur. not so imposinjj as ihe linssitm or 
the Knfr)i^h hvmn. 

Probably no piece pave »»o mnch ple>i«ni*e as the 
Trio, or thrce-parf Ohorns, by "Rossini, fune by ihe 
pupil" of the Girls* ni;rh and Nornfial Sriiool (who 
arc undtT Mr. Zprnilin's special instrnj'tiMr), nnd 
"nnff wiih bcanriful l»lcndiri<r and shjidiiiir of fivsh. 
pnrc, sweet von-p^. wiih oni* of tho«c firwiy fiunrative 
f>n'hcstral ace'omp:inimi*i»t«i wiih whinb tht» inexh»in'*- 
tible fancy of tliat (genial Tralian Mo«som'< out art read- 
ily. We may snsrsrest more choruses from Rossini, 
especially some in the first act of "Tell" ; for in- 
stance that delicious nnd vet sorions. tender wedding 
chorns — The "Tmnpe of the "Rose." a more extend- 
ed piece, CMntrtfa-lik«», hv Reichardt, plensed by its 
•month melodions quality. **Orer the Rillows," from 
Mr. Kielblock's "Mileg Rrandi-ih," a ringine. bnoy- 
ant sailor chorus, with a prayerful choral episode, and 
quite ingenious 9rchestration, made a very good ef- 
fect. 

Then came an intermission of a few minutes, dnr-, 
inp wliich the babble C Babel) of young voices, sud- 
denly set loose, was multitudinous as the sea, and 
had a strangely mingled, fascinating mnsic of its 
own, of which the outline would be hard to seize. 
A friend asked us if that sound could not be trans- 
lated or reproduced in actual musical composition ; 
for rhythmical it surely was. And lo ! the other day 
wo chanced to open on a piano forte piece — only in 
two parts too — the flickering rapid figure of which 
palpably recalled to us that infinite babblement of 

voung monntain brookliko voices. Tnrn to Cra- 
mer's Etudes, the one numbered 26 in Kohler's "Clas- 
sical High School for Pianists," and there you have 
the phenomenon mirrored to the life, if yon can only 
play the piece clear and fiuit enough I 

" Tlie Heavens are telling," from the Crtation, 
was the great piece — of course the orchestra and 
organ supplied the lower parts of the harmony. It 
was sung in a manner to show that mnsic is not 
taught for nothing in our schools. All that remained, 
after the prcMcntation and the Mayor's Address, was 
" Old Hundred." in the last verse of which the audi- 
ence joined. The singing on the whole was snperior 
to that of past years ; and both in the stylo of ren- 
dering the mn«ic and in voice delivery, in average 
power and quality of voices, the teachings of Messrs. 
Mason, Sharland and Munroe already show good 
fruits. 



For T)wlg1it*8 Journal of Ma»ie. 

The Brass Band Auestion. 

Mr. Editor : — In your paper of the 21st, I 
read an article containing some very pleasant sugges- 
tions in regard to the music on the Common. Every 
lover of good music must concur with your idea, that 
a coarse brass band of the street pattern is entirely 
inadequate to render the better kind of music effec- 
tively. On a visit to Germany last year, I had the 
satisfaction of listening to some snperior performan- 
ces of regimental bands there. I was several weeks 
in the city of Hesse-Cassel, and the performances of 
the band of the Guards there were something tnilv 
admirable. I took a memorandum at the time, of 
what instruments it was composed'; the original hav- 
ing been mislaid, however, I must try to supply the 
information from memory. As well as I can recol- 
lect, the combination of instruments ran thus : 

Bass Saxhorns 4 

Bass Trombones 2 

of the good old slide pattern. 
Tenor Trombones 8 
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French Horns 4 

CornetB k piston 4 

Bassoons 4 

Soprano and Alto Clarinets 10 

Oboes 4 

Flatea 3 

Piccolo 1 

39 

Bass Drum 1 

Small Drums 2 

C^-mbals (pairs) ....••• 2 

Triangle 1 

Total 45 

The combination of sucli a variety of instrnmenta 
indeed seems adminible. The light and shade and 
insrramonral effects are almost orchestral. As a 
proof of what such a band is capable, allow mo to 
mention aome compositions winch I heard those ar- 
tiKU perform. Orortures to "Der Freyschiitz/* "Jes- 
somla," "Eijmont/' "Siege of Corinth," "Tannhiln- 
scr" (!); also nn entire act from Lohengrin, the fourth 
act from the IIiipnenots, and many other excellent 
compoRJiions which I noted down in my diary. It 
would indeed be a pleasure to hear such music per- 
formed on the Common bv a full Becd Bund. If 
people had opportunity to listen to bands of that 
kind, they would most probably lose their lore for 
the notsy and coarse brass bands now so generally in 
vogue. 

Boston, Julif 26. E. H. 



New Haven. The Mendelssohn Society (writes 

a correspondent) gave Haydn's "Creation," entire, 

on the llrh nit., with the assistance of Mrs. H. M. 

Smith, Mr. J. Whitney, tenor, Mr. M. W. Whitney, 

bass, and an efficient orchestra, mostly from New 

York. The Conductor of the Society is Mr. W. D. 

Anderson. The solo singers (well known in Boston) 

gave universal delight; the chorus never did better, 
and the audience were aroused to a degree of enthu- 
siasm seldom seen in New Haven. 

Mr. a. W. Tiiater, who is Consnl at Trieste, 
writes from that place : "I have had the first part of 
my manuscript Life of Beethoven translated into 
German, and it is in the hands of the printer. I have 
already had good reason to be pleased at having 
adopted this course, since my translator, who resides 
in Bonn, has l>cen able to follow up my researches 
theie, and discovered some valuable additions to my 
own materials, which my removal to this place, and 
confinement here by official duties, would have pre- 
vented me from doing myself. I have had two ap- 
plications from England for leave to translate my 
Beethoven work. I reply that, as English is my na- 
tive tongue, I prefer to send my own manuscript in 
my own style lo press ! As I read over the proof- 
sheets I am delighted with my trnnslator, and, at the 
same time, astonished at the fine result of my long 
continued researches. Should you find any kind of 
allusions to Beethoven down as into as 1800 or 1805, 
please to note thom for me. My official duties take 
up so much of my time as to prevent me from jr^ing 
on as I could Wish with my literary labors, but Miopo 
on, hope ever.' The time must come when I can 
use all ttits material." 



Mr. Santley, the English Baritone. 

There is not much to be told of the career of Mr. 
Santley (whites an "esteemed correspondent" of the 
London Orchestra) beyond the fact that he is a^ Lan- 
cashire man, a native,' I believe, of Livei-pool—ihat 
he wa<« first educated into music at home — that he 
formed part of the chorus of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty there, if not of the orchestra ; and that in the 
course of such traiiiiiic he got that general insight 
-into music which i^ not always found — as our pro- 
fession nrdiappily attests — among those educated in 
academies. From the first he was as remarkable for 
his manly and generous uprightness of character, and 
its probity, as for his beautiful voice and extraordi- 
nary niusiciil intelligence. Means were found to 
send him to Italy for the cultivation of his voice. He 
p'ncod himself at Milan under Signor Nava ; and 
during his residence there as a student (a position 
which, morally as well as musically, has ruined many 
an Engliiihman and woman) gained the universal es- 



teem of every one. Ilis intention was to remain in 
Italy for awhile, and attempt his career on the stage 
of that country ; but home-counsels from those who 
knew his solid musical actiuircments and had tested 
his sreat vocal capabilities, decided him on returning 
to Enrrland at a very critical moment. Had he 
hound himself for a term of years to sing the rubbish- 
inf; music of the modern Italian theatre, Europe 
mi^Tit have lost its liest singer of his class, and lie 
might have fallen into those false habits of taste which 
the applause of bad thinfrfi cannot fail to enconraco. 
He decided on immediately returning to London, to- 
tally niiknown there save to one person — Mr. Hullah 
(to whom the credit is due of always listening for 
novelty and doing his best to produce the same at his 
concerts at St. Martin's Hall), invited him to sing in 
the third act of** The Creation" It may bo told ihat 
so little expectation had been excited on his behalf 
that the lady who had been "cast" for JCve to his 
Adam threw up the part. The singing of that one 
act decided Mr. Santley 's future. There could bene 
mistake about it. Engagements of the fimt doss, 
such as those of the Sacred Harmonic Society's ora- 
torios, and at the concerts conducted at Manchester 
by Mr. Halle, followed rapidly as a necessary conse- 
quence toihose engafjements ; — and at the provincial 
musical festivals. There is no keeping: back one so 
richly endowed, so thoroughly prepared, and withal 
so simply superior to everything like bick stairs 
work, as Mr. Santley from first to last has shown 
himself. As illustrating this thorongh preparation, 
two facts may be put on record. Having been en- 
gaged to sing in "The Seasons" at Manchester, and 
having carefully studied the work — the Cantata was, 
of necesfiity, at the tenth hour changed for the Orato- 
rio "St. Paul" — and in this he was able to appear 
with perfect honor to him<;clf. At a late Norwich 
Festival — owing to a caprice it is not worth while to 
enter into — he had literally to appear in the orchestra 
in Spohr's "Ijost Jndtjment** at an hour's notice ; 
never having sung that most nngracions of parts, and 
almost, it may be said, reading it at sight. Here are 
lessons for the lazy, and for those who are always 
prating of "their style." When it became time for 
him to attempt the stage in England, this was done, 
by Meyerbeer's express desire, in the English version 
of "Dinorah." There could be no doubt as to the 
manner in which he executed that most harassing 
music, but our critics sagely decreed that because he 
was then awkward, spiritless, and ill at ease as an ac- 
tor, on his first appearance, and in so trying a part, 
he would never act. They have since known better ; 
and if critics conUl . feel shame {vide M. Gounod), 
must now look back on the past with blushes. Now, 
small credit to them, they cannot chorus too loudly a 
success with which their discrimination had nothing 
to do. 



The Neue Berliner Musikzeittmg continues its sati- 
rical comments on the London season. "Now wo 
have a concurrence of German, French and Englit<h 
singers (who, except the week or two they hax-e l>een 
here have never worked together in their lives), sing- 
ing German and French operas in the Italian tongue. 
Funnily sounds this in their months, but often more 
funny is the music they sing. An Italian tenor who 
has never got beyond Bellini's sentimentality, or 
Verdi's noisiness, is called on suddenly to sing Tam- 
ino or Florestan — music which is wholly opposed to 
his capacities, and for which he has a thorough aver- 
sion. But he must sing it: it is so in the bond. Ho 
tries to manufacture n couple of eflPects, and Italian- 
izes his part in such a way as to send a German mu- 
sician's heart into his mouth. Next him perhaps is a 
melancholy German basso bursting himself in the ef- 
fort to ape an Italian buflfo. A German Sentimental 
songstress is entrusted with the role which demands 
the warmest glow of southern passion ; to-morrow, 
the Italian woman near her has to sing the Countess 
in *Le Nozze di Figttro.* Here is an example : — In 
Her Majesty's Theatre, out of ten successive operas, 
one is pure Italian, say 'Norma ;* while the rest, 
such as the * ZaitherJUite* and *FreischUtz* are sung 
by Italians pur sang. In Covent Garden this week 
are announced 'Faust,* 'Don Juan,' 'TJAfricaine,* 'V 
Etoile dn Nord/ and 'Lucrezia Borgia^ Where is 
ensemlJe to come out of all this ? Where the proper 
executien of a role? Very far is the operatic public 
from answering the quesfon. The beau monde de- 
mands not good music, but celebrated names; it only 
wants for its money the consciousness of looking at 
the same time on artists from every sphere. The 
'swell' and the 'snob' are proud of London alone 
paying for those artists whom Berlin, Paris, St. Pe- 
teriibnrgh and Vienna are only able to supoort in 
conjunction. And it is not to he denied that the 
names which one can read in a Covenc Garden pro- 
spectus can be shown by no other programme in the 
world." 
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Give, oh, give. (Pietk, phik.) from"The Prophet' 

Meyerbeer. 

An Intttomly pUlntive song, being ih»t song by 
poor FidM, while begging, partly for herself, and pert- 
ly to gain the means to purehaee a maes for the re- 
pose of the sool ef her son, whom she supposed to be 
dead, althoagh he was, Just then, on the point of be- 
ing crowned In the neighboring pateea It Is fiw a 
Mciao^opntao or Alto voice. If yon wlnh to sing 
something to make the tears start, try this. 
Almost there. Ballad with Chorus. J C.J. 30 

A simple and tenchlng song, oontaining the words 
of A dying child. The choms Is a brewell, with men- 
tion of the fiither, mother and brother, who are wait- 
ing on "the lily decked shore" of the River of Life. 
Baiiy. 

Earth beneath your feet. Ballad. ' Dolores. 30 

Doloree most sometimes compose do lo-roso^ and 
this is a md song, but still a sweet one. 
Sunrise. "Harmoniennes." Concone. 40 

At the foot of Vesuvine. (An pied dn Yesuve). 
"Harmoniennes." Concone 40 

For thres female vdeei. Tery melodious and use* 
^ ful pieces. 

Sweet Nightingale. Boscowiich, 4o 

A very sweet song about the n^htlngale. 
I love him, I dream of him. Song. Dolores. SO 

Inttrumental. 

Forest Flower Waltz. Coote. 40 

One of the aothor*s eharaeterlstle pTodnrtlODs; very 
ea«y, brilliant and pretty, and a valoable piece for 
teacher*. 
Romeo et Julie. (Moison d'or.) Alberti, Op. 28. 20 
La Favorite. " " " " 20 

Very pretty and easy, and give the taking parts of 
thcM opera melodiss. Jnst as well as longer and hard- 
er pieces. 
Silver Wave Barcarolle. Geo, N. Allen, 30 

Very pretty, and quite easy. 
Mabel waltzes, for 4 hands. D. Godfrey. 1 00 

These wmltien are already favorites, and this 4 hand 
arrangement adds mNnetblng to the power and bril- 
liancy, while It make* the music somewhat easier. 
Amusement Bchotti.^ch. E. W. Parker. 30 

Very pretty, and easy, with triplets, short runs, and 
arpeggios. 
Ye f retty birds. Transcription. W. Kuhe. 50 

The flunous song, whieh makss a very melodious 
piece, and is arranged with a great deal of taste. 
Moderately difllrult. 
Leland's opera waltz. L. Vese, 30 

The familiar air of *'Ai1een aroon** will be rscog- 
nlied In this, which is, otherwise, quite pretty. 
Jnanita. ''Sparkling diamonds." Arini, 30 

Guard's waltz. "Rustic pictures." Baumbach. 30 
Tyrolese march. (Swiss l>ell ringers). 35 

Mc' Bicker's redowa waltz. 30 

Booka. 

The JoBfLATB. By L. O. Embhsow, Si .38 

A book which will stand along side of ''The Ilarp 
of Judah" in internal worth, and may, vnry likely, 
equal It in clrcnlatlon, since the music is in the sane 
pleasing style, while it Is almost entirely Ihwh and 
new. The multltadea who have used the former 
book, will need do grsat persuasion to try the new 
one. 



MosTCBT Mail. —Muslcis sent by mall, the expense belrg 
two cent« for eTery four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
atadisUnce win find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Songs from the German. 

[TnDsUtcd for the recent Singer-Feet itt PrOThlence, 

bj J. 8. D.) 

I. 
THE BINOBR'S ORBKTIMO. 

O, still tho ■trone old oaki arc Btnniling, 
All iiound nt heart, and rooted fHnt; 

Hark 1 with the rastlinc: hranches hlendin^^, 
A (pvetiiifr from th' heroic Past 1 

Yo leafy aislen, high archinir o'er us. 

Give answer back, in rini^ing chorus I 
In storm and gloom 
Lo ! here a home ; 
Hero Freedom's hearth, high blazing yet. 
By Hermann's qnencliless valor lit ; 

Here Faith's firm rock, and Love's retreat; 
Hero Song's perpetual alxxle ! 

Thy sacred dome with songs wo greet : 
O flourish long, thou green old wood ! 

Thee, too, starry-eyed young Maiden, 
In the cottage small and neat. 
Maiden modest, chaste, and sweet, 
Pure as diamond, thee we greet 1 

Ev'ry wave of song is laden 
With some lustrous pearls for thee ; 
Crowned with honor shalt thou be ; 
Love's divinest minstrelsy 

Here at thy dear feet be laid I 

And God bless thee, lovely maid 1 

Where, hand in hand, true men are meeting 

For brothers' weal, for law, for right ; 
Where joyfnlly all hearts are beating. 

As through the clouds out breaks the light ; 
Where strength and courage, bravely fighting, 
A bleeding country's wrongs are righting ; 
Where, battle's done. 
And victory won, — 
There roars the German sea of song 
In surging billows, deep and strong. 
-Then, singers, sing with all your power . 
Long live the Union of the Free ! 
And long remembered be the hour ! 
God bless thee, heart of Liberty 1 



n. 

BONO OP UNIOW. 

Why meet all the singers in gladsome array f 
What means the high pledge of alliance ? 

For Fatherland's weal hold we council to-day, 
Or in arms breathe to tyranu defiance t 

Shall Germany now In her majesty rise. 

The freest and happiest land 'neath the skies ? 

The word of To-day in our hearts cherish we : 
Free Pathfrtand — be our endeavor ! 

But here we've a land that is already free, 
A joy fairly won and forever ; 

And all who their voices and hearts here unite 

Are peers of the realm and are equal in right. 

So jubilant songs wo together will sing, 

And homage to Love duly render ; 
For she is the rosylipp'd Queen of the Spring, 

And her's be the feast, full of splendor, 
Who thrills with true fire this terrestrial ball 
And sheds a bright halo of youth over all I 

Soft strains full of yearning resound thro' the hall. 

And heavenly harmonies ravish ; 
But 'tis not on Love's sweet enchantment that all 



The wealth of our Pong we may i«vi.sh : — 
A manlier Love, like the ocean, the iiir. 
In niij^hty embrace dnsps the pood luid the foir. 

Ilnil. Ocean of Sonu ! roll in might on the shore.. 

All nations in unity hindin<r ; 
Thv pound never dies, to the Ptars shall it soar. 

O'er the oloudft true Elysium finding ; 
Lightly on thro' all time the i>wcet melody floats, 
And joy borrows liCHUty and sense from its notes. 



Mozart*! *'I1 SeragUo.** 

When Mozart gave his first German opi»ra to 
the world — on the 1 2th of Jnly, 1 782— he had 
searcoly completed the first half of his twenty- 
seventh year. Beethoven was a boy of twt'lve ; 
sixteen years were to elapse hrfore Haydn pro- 
duced his Creation^ ami ten before the birth of 
Rossini. Gluck had relinquished active life, and 
was spending the remainder of bis days in 
honored leisure at Vienna. The Emperor 
Joseph II., whom history has loved to represent 
as the pater et princeps^ the praxidhmi el flulce 
dectjL% at once the Ausustus and Mfcoenas of the 
arta, and especially of music — though in truth he 
conld only appreciate and was only liberal to 
Italians* — was the reigning potentate ; and under 
his rule music flourished if musicians starved. 
Mozart had but just escaped the ignominious 
thraldom of the Erzbischof Sigismnnd Schratten- 
bach, to seek for what he obtained seven years 
later, a place at Court with modest appoint- 
mentsf, serving the Kaiser in the interval as a 
cheap wonder-show, to be exhibited according to 
Imperial caprice, for such entertainment of such 
Imperial guests as might happen to care for 
music. That — as the late Alexander OulibieheflT, 
Mozart*s Russian biographer and enthusiastic 
panegyrist, asserts — we owe Die EntfWirunfj to a 
strong desire on the part of Joseph tl. that Ger- 
many as well as Italy should possess an indepen- 
dent lyric drama, and to the steps taken in con- 
sequence, is most likely true. The Letters^, 
however, by no means warrant the positive 
assertion of Oalibichefi*, that it was the Emperor 
himself who submitted to Mozart the operetta by 
Bretzner which Stephanie and the compo.^er 
together moulded into the shape it ultimately 
assumed. In a letter from Mannheim fJan. 10, 
1 778) wo first read of Joseph's scheme for estab- 
lishing a German Opera, and it was not till four 
^■ears later that Mozart succeeded in gaining an 
interview with His Majesty. But without in- 
quiring curiously into this matter, we may safely 
assume that to Joseph II. Germany and music are 
indebted more or less directly for the earliest 
German opera worthy the name. 

"My opera was given again yesterday (and 
indeed at Gluck's request)" — writes Mozart to 
his father at Salzburg, Aug. 7, 1782. |' Gluck 
paid me many compliments upon it. I dine with 
him to-morrow." The opera upon which the 
composer of OrfeOy Alcente^ Armide^ and the 
IphigMes, two years aft<er quitting Paris for 
ever, and five af^er the production of his greatest 
work, thus complimented the man who had 
already equalled, and in some respects surpassed 
him,§ was Die EntfUhrung aus dem Serail, pro- 
duced at Vienna about a month before the letter 
was written from which tlie above passages are 

• '*Bei ikm iM niehU nU fiUMrt "— wrltan Monrt. lo hla 
dbappoIntoMnt at not getting th* PrlnMsi of WUrtembttrg for 
a papti (Ow. 16. 1781). 

t It WM not till art«r the death of normpellmebter Olaek 
(Not. 16, 1787), that Moeart wei appointed chamber mnsician 
iKammermusieut)^ at an annual mlary of 800 guldtn. And 
yet Ikm Oioramni had been prodaeed ! 

t Jlfos«irf*« Brie/tt muh den OriginaUn ktnuugegben. Yon 
Lndwlg Nohl. 

i Idomeneo had been ilren at Hanlch In 1781 . 



takiMi. Di'spite the Italian cabal which so in- 
(ti(Iiou.<ly and per8i*vi*riiigly iiitri;rii<*d against the 
far too promi>ing young German, Die Eutfilhrunft 
had obtHined a gt'iiuine su('ce8.s with the public.) 
and Gluck seems to have acquin-^fcd in the pub- 
lic verdict. Wlifthcr the invitation to <linner 
may be acceptiMl as a criterion of sincerity is 
hardly worth discuFtdng, though it would be in- 
terpiiting to know much more than can be gather- 
ed from the Letters about the personal relations 
bc'tween the old king of lyric drama (^^Derf/rofse 
llefnrmator der dramnlixchen Mufik") and the 
rival destined to wear his crown before he had 
virtually abilicntcd. Wo should like, too, to be 
made acnuaiiit«*d with Mozart*s own private 
opinion, aooul GInck's music, a point on which 
the composer of Don Giovanni is vexatiouslv re- 
ticent. In a letter dated March 12, 1783, how- 
ever, we hear of more praises and another invita- 
tion to dinner. This was at a concert given by 
Madame Lange, the composer's sister-in-law, at 
which he played a concerto, Madame Lange sang 
an aria, and, adds Mozart, *' Ich gab auch meine 
Sinfonie mm Concert Spiritnel (/asu f* **— or, as 
Lady Wallace translates it, " I also played the 
symphony I wrote for the Concert Spirituel" 
(vol. ii., page 183). Gluck, it appears, who was 
in a box near the one occupied by Mozart's wife 
and the Langcs, could not praise the symphony 
and oria enouglift antl straightway invited tho 
two couples to dine with him on the Sunday fol- 
lowing. These manifestations of sympathy at 
least go far to prove that the two musicians were 
socially on pleasant terms with each other, and 
that the setting luminary was not in hostile an- 
tagonism to the rising one. It is a matter of 
surprise, indeed, to many that Gluck did not con- 
fide to Mozart, rather than to Salieri, the task of 
composing the grand opera called T^es Danalile*, 
which he had pledged himself to write for Paris, 
but which he abandoned at the last moment, as 
an undertaking beyond his powers. Perhaps 
some cynics may think that Mozart would have 
been too brilliant a deputy for the conqueror of 
Piccini ; and perhaps they are not far wrong. It 
was easier to outshine Piccini than not to be 
eclipsed by Mozart. On the other hand, Salieri 
had taken lessons from Gluck, while Mozart had 
received lessons from no one of any account 
except his money-seeking father, who, by drag- 
ging him over the world in his childhood and 
showing him about from place to place as a phe- 
nomenon, in all likelihood planted those seeds in 
his constitution which at tho end brought about 
his lamentably early death. 

The published letters of Mozart contain nothing 
more interesting than the account be gives of how 
he set to work on, and how he advanced with, 
the composition of Die EntfUhrung, The sub- 
ject, which, aOer considerable difliculty, was 
selected for him by Stephanie, at that time 
** Inspicient," aHerwards ** Regisneur** of the 
German Opera in Vienna, pleased him exceed- 
ingly. The name of the little comedy with 
music, by Bretzner, upon which they founded tho 
libfetto was Belmont und KonManze^ oder Die 
VerfUhrung aus dem ScraiL Mozart was satis- 
fied .with it for several reasons. It gave him, in 
Relmont and Konstanze, a pair of lovers of the 
genuine sort — a cavalier, amator amicre manci- 
pium after his own heart, and a lady fit to put on 
the chains her inamorato is but too content to 
wear. Mozart generally treated love from the 
point of view of the tenderest sentiment Amore 
nihil mollius — only half the apophthegm of St 

B Mosart hImMlf rpeaki about tta eeTenteenth perfbrmanoe. 

* 8ym phony In D. written for end performed at the Oon- 
certe Bplrltuelti, In Paris— Jalj, 1778. 

t *' £y hmnu du Sinfonu und die Arte nieht genmg loben.^* 
Ledy Wallace eaje— •* he was vehemmat in hii pniae," kc, 
Whjr " vehement'' ! 
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Bernard — was his motto; ho ignored the nihil 
violenlixia. And what sonria hi; iound for IWU 
monl ! Tliere is nothing in music more expres- 
sively melodious than the air in which the 
amorous swain, all sijihs, tlt^jwrihea the passion 
that consumps him (" O xcie iiniiatUch^ o wic 
fsurig!") Mozart himself, not jriven, except un- 
der provocation to self-praise, speaks, rapturously 
about this air, in a letter to his father (September 
26, 1 781). It was desijined expressly to show oil" 
to advantage the voice and st}le of the famous 
tenor, Adamberger, and, as the loniposer tells us, 
was the favorite with all who had heard it, as 
well as himself. Kven the hntvura songs for 
Constanze, which Mozart was conijielled to write 
in order to (latter the self-esteem of a certain 
Mile. Cavalieri (German in spite of her name), 
are full of the same tender grace ; and it is a 
pity that the most beautiful of them, the recitative 
and air in G minor, " Traurirjkeit wnnl mir zum 
Loxe" (Act TL), should bo precisely the one 
which is omitted in the performance at Her 
Majesty's Theatre. Then Blonde and Pedrillo 
aBbrded the fertile genius of our composer an 
opportunity of exhibiting itself in another light. 
The servants of Constanze and Belmont are, as 
a matter of course, in love ; but how diflfercnt is 
their love from the impassioned utterances of 
their betters ! As Shakspeare cotdd make each 
type of humanity speak, so could Mozart make 
each type of humanity sing after its kind. The 
airs assigned to Blonde, charming as they are — 
one of them indeed Q^ Ditrch Zartlichkeit xind 
Schmficheln")^ perhaps, a thought high-flown for 
*• my lady's lady" — would never liave bten given 
by Mozart to Constanze ; still less would he have 
dreamed of allotting any of the musi<; of Pe<lrillo 
to Belmont. He has treated them l)oth lovinijly, 
nevertheless. If Pedrillo had nothing else to 
sing than the deliciously quaint romance in the 
last act, " Im Mohrenlaud rjefnmjen war ein Mlvll 
hiibsch und fein** he wouhl be precious to musi- 
cians. This has been called " the song in many 
keys," and not inappropriately. In each verse 
it touches unon no less than seven — B minor, D, 
A, C, G, h sharp minor, F sharp major, and 
again B minor, fniishing, by an unexpected tran- 
sition, in D— an<! nil in the most natural way 
possible. But Pedrillo has also a share of that 
wonderfully comic duet, »• Vivnt Dacchm!*' in 
the situation where he makes the watchful gar- 
dener drunk— the '^ Sauf- Duett" — '^loek-hes in 
Nichts ais in meinem tHrkischen Zap/enstreiche 
hestehf" (" which consists of nothing but my 
Turkish tattoo"), as it is described in '"the letter 
already cited, one of the longest and most in- 
teresting in the collection. Osmin was another 
cause of satisfaction to Mozart. Not only could 
he now contrast the two pairs of lovers with each 
other, but introduce a fresh element in his music 
opposed alike to either. That keen sense of 
humor, the possession of which has been unjustly 
denied to him, found the haytpiest expression in 
his musical treatment of Osmin. Of the songs 
composed for that functionary, the first ^tho weFl- 
known ^'Questi mwenturieriinfami**), where the 
irritable old servant works himself up into an 
ebullition of rage, and the last (the no less fami- 
lar "O, wie will ich triumphiren**), where he 
exults in the discomfiture and gloats on the anti- 
cipated punishment of the lovers, are of course 
the most important, both from a musical and 
dramatic point of view. Our favorite, never- 
theless, is the ballad in three verses, with a diffe- 
rent accompaniment to each verse (" Wer ein 
Liebchen hnt fjefunthn" — Act I.), which grows 
into a duet with Belmont, whose importunate 
questionings exasperate Osmin more and more, 
till he explodes in one of his constitutional fits. 
The turn of this melody is such that we wonder 
the omnivorous Mr. William Chappell should not 
have claimed it long ago, as genuine " old Eng 
lish," and put it in his book. 
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His favorite auintet of dramatic personages 
thus completed, the way in which, after endow- 
ing each with a strong individuality, Mozart 
blends them together in his concerted music, may 
easily bo understood by those who are aware 
that ho is the greatest master of combination 
whom the art has known. Though the texture 



of 7/ Seraf/lio is mtn'h less elal»orately interwoven 
than that ut' Le Nozze tii Fujnroy it still displays 
the une(]ualli'd ingenuity of its author : and 
while the most salient characteristics of the opera 
are its wenlth of melody, its dramatic verve^ and 
its discrimination of characti'r, it contains some 
concerto*! pieces — three duets (besides the nota- 
ble *• Zapfen.^treiche"), a trio, a (piartet, and a 
finale — wJiich are indelibly stamped with the 
genius of Mozart. A sixth personage — Selim, 
the good-natured Pa^ha, who, after a little show 
of wrath, pardons the violation of his harem's 
sanctity, and lets the lovers go, to the surprise 
and indignation of the jealous Osmin — does not 
help the composer much ; but Selim is necessary 
to the dramatic action, and without him wo 
should not have had the spirited and truly char- 
acteristic ^^turl'isiche MvaiL''* — the overture, "^anz 
kurZf** but dcrliciously fresh, and the choruses of 
Janissaries, just as short and just as good. It 
was this union of various incentives to musical 
expression which directly took the fancy of Mo- 
zart, who, in a letter in which he tells his father, 
with boyish delight, that Stephanie has at last 
found a subject for his opera, says — ** Das Buck 
itt f/anz fptt." Those who differ from the great 
musician will rcadilv forgive him, for never was 
want of judgment, if want of judgment must bo 
laid to his charge, more gracefully redeemed. — 
London Musical World. 



An Academy of Music. 

(FroDi the Evening Post^ New Tork.) 

That they are to have a new Opera House is 
certain ; but this will not give us, except in name, 
an Academy of Music. Nevertheless, if any city 
in the world ought to have a real Academy of 
Music, it is certainly New York. It has more 
avilable material than any other. It has a larger 
constituency — that is to say, its metropolitan in- 
fluence extends over a vaster territory and a 
more numerous population. Except London and 
Pans, tliere is no other city in the civilized world 
that has so many millions of people placed under 
contribution to its wealth, power and influence. 

Some years may pass before we have an Aca- 
cademy of Music which shall do the service to be 
expected from soch an institution ; but the day 
cannot bo far off. The public spirit and culture 
which created our Central Park will yet achieve 
for the city some other things in the same line — 
a Zoological Garden, for instance, public baths, 
and, though last named by us here, the first in 
importance, a properly endowed and organized 
Accademy of Music. 

The dominant idea of such an Academy should, 
we suppose, be that of a normal school of music, 
in which not only music should be taught, but 
also and especially the art of teaching music. At 
the same time it should be a national University 
of Music, the graduates of which should receive 
degrees — so conferred as to constitute a decisive 
evidence of real merit, proportionate to the rank 
conferred. In its character of normal school the 
Academy should develope the best methods of 
teaching music in all its branches and depart- 
ments, not overlooking, of course, what has al- 
ready been accomplished in this direction, notably, 
by the Conservatoire of Paris. Instead of making 
itself in any sense or degree a crib for a few idle 
professors and masters to fatten in, it should 
vigorously aim at the widest possible diffusion of 
musical taste and musical culture. It should 
seek, therefore, to popularize music, by develop- 
ing the most economical as well as the best 
methods of instruction. 

It is rarely, indeed, that these two qualifica- 
tions do not more or less coincide. Whenever, 
for example, the method of teaching in classes 
can be made applicable at all, it soon becomes as 
superior in excellence as it is in economy. This 
is especially so in regard to the art of singing at 
sight. Few ever acquire this art by the costly 
methods of personal and individual instruction ; 
partly, perhaps, because it is not well understood 
by the professors themselves. Yet it is one 
which, by a method elaborated upon sound prin- 
ciples, might, at very moderate expense, be made 
as universal as reading common print. 



A true Aca<lcmy of Music ought not only to 
elaborate such a system, making use, of course, of 
all that has been already done in that direction 
by Wilhelm, Mainzer, Ilullah, Ilickson and 
others, but also educate teachers expressly to in- 
troduce this art into our common school system. 
Much of the excellence of the system of public 
school education in Germany is duo to its univer- 
sal adoption of Music, and especially of vocal music, 
in its curriculum. Instrumental music may also, 
to a certain extent, be thus popularized, greatly 
to the advantage of the public taste and morals. 
But it is of secondary importance ; the art of 
reading vocal music at sight it is most urgently 
important to popularize. 

While deriving a portion of its income, possibly 
a considerable part, fi*om the fees of pupds «ho 
could afford to pay for the instruction received, 
an Academy of Music really worthy of New York 
should have a large number of free scholarships, 
the right to compete for which would furnish 
an important, and, indeed, an indispensable 
stimulus to the pupils in the public schools. Onr 
musical education ought to be so systematized that 
no talent of any importance should ever be de- 
barred the chance of rising, by the want either of 
instruction or of opportunities. Our Academy 
should therefore institute from the first a system 
of free instruction, and free and ample opportuni- 
ties for performance. The perfonnances them- 
selves should bo regarded, also, as an integral 
element in the general system of public education. 
At all events, a refined and classic taste should 
preside over the whole Academy in all its de- 
partments. 

The same spirit would naturally regulate the 
smallest details, even to the publication of correct, 
well-edited libretti of the operas. These might 
easily be made really useful incentives and aids 
to (he study of Italian, essentially the language 
of music aud of song. Those now sold are ri- 
diculous, and ought to offend the intelligence and 
culture of our operatic audiences. Quite as 
strong condemnation will apply to the great bulk 
of the instruction books for the different branches 
of music, now published. It would have been a 
real boon to the American public if nineteen- 
twentieths of them had perished with the Opera 
House. 

Of course, the public performances of such an 
institution as we have tried to sketch would cul- 
minate in Grand Opera. But then they ought 
to include also every other branch of music. Tho 
symphony and the oratorio ought to be produced 
upon a scale worthy of this great city and tho 
vast continent of which it is the commercial, and 
in many respects the social, though scarcely, as 
things now are, the musical metropolis, and made 
fairly accessible to the people. Even the madri- 
gal and the glee, adapted specially to social gather- 
ings and the domestic circle, ought to be appro- 
priately presented in the performances, as well as 
tau»ht in the lessons of a true Academy of Music, 
which should illustrate all its teachings by per- 
formances, of the highest style of excellence. In- 
strumental chamber music, therefore, the classical 
quartets, &c., ought also to have a place. In 
e\ery branch of music performances of the highest 
excellence ought to be made accessible to the 
people , thus only can a taste for the pure classic- 
al, intellectual music be created and developed. 



The Louisville Singing Festival 

(Editorial Corrcapondenee of tlie N. T. Weekly Bevlew.] 

Whatever may bo said against these musical 
gatherings, from a strictly artistic point of view, it 
cannot be denied that socially they are of vast im- 
portance. The very fact that every year tliousands 
come together, often travelling great distances and 
sacrificing money and time, in order to shake hands, 
to sing together, to drink a social cup, and to foster 
the sentiment of brotherhood, is in itself a sufficient 
proof of the highly humanizing and beneficial charac- 
ter of such assemblies. The festival just concluded 
at Louisville illustrated this truth in tho roost sub- 
staniial manner. Tcrhaps for the first time there was 
such a true and enthusiastic mingling of the two 
elements forming the society of thnt lively city .The old 
antagonistic feeling of foreigner and native received, 
in this first festival, a heavier shock than from all tho 
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political and other attacks which havo IxMsn directed 
a^^ainst it. This seemed to bo admitted on both 
sides, and oven foand an echo in the two important 
speeches, whicli were made on the occasion, the one 
by Prof. Hcihnnn, a German gentleman of colturo 
and refinement, who responded to the welcome of tiio 
Mayor, and the other by the Kov. Mr. IIcywood,a 
Kentuckian and an eminent resident of Louisville. 
The German veteran, General Willich, spoke to the 
same effect, as also did Dr. Wiesner, from Chicago, 
and General Jefferson C. Davis, the military com- 
mander of the department of Kentncky. All these 
men of distinction gave atteranco to the one pre- 
vailing feeling — a di.'tposition to look upon this 
festival as tlie bnsis of a new era of social and poli- 
tical anity. It was in view of this feeling that the 
American aa well as foreign portion of tlie residents 
of Loaisvtlle vied with each other to give their guests 

the heartiest welcome 

Masically the festival offered about the same 
featnres wliich are common to all these gatherings. 
There were the customary processions, the display of 
banners and silver-cups, the torchlight promenade, 
the serenades, the usual amount of good, bad, and 
indifferent impromptu speeches, the great Pic 
Nic, &c. There was also the prise-singing, the source 
of much trouble, envy and jealousy among the 
societies, the cause of a great deal of unnecessary ex- 
citement, and yet perhaps the chief attraction for 
most of the singers. If there must be prize-singing,it 
ought to be modified. As it is, it will never do true 
justice to the reaHy deserving singers. The true 
test would be to let every club sing the same song ; 
but as this would become after all highly tedious even 
to the most enthusiastic admirers of German part- 
sinking, a committee ought to select four songs, of 
various degrees of difficulty, and these 8hould bo on- 
trusted to three societies which hav3 really the neces- 
sary culture to do justice to them. This is, of course, 
only a suggestion upon a theme which will bear a 
great deal of remark, and we hope our German 
friends will give it their full consideration. The fol- 
lowing is the programme of the first contort, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Hart, of Louisville . — 

1 Orertars— William Tell Roaslnl 

a Night Wanderings ......Fr. Abe 

Cincinnati Maennerchor. 
8 Tlie Oourt of Justice ZoUner 

Cincinnati Saangerband. 

4 In the Beautiful Month of May Zlmmennan 

8(. Louis Arion des Westens. 

5 8tlUe.BtlUe G.A.Weber 

Wheeling Ilarmonla. 

6 E-Flat Concerto, piano with orchc«tra Beethoven 

Mr. Charles Wolficohn, of New York. 

7 Waldabendachein— Dedicated to the Uederkrans 

by Fr. Abt 

New York Leiderkrans. 

6 Homing Dawn H. Wejd 

Sidney Uederkrans. 

FrUhliopi Landflchaft Jnl. Otto 

Chicago Concordia. 

10 Sttngnr Gross Fr. Abt 

Cincinnati Ilarmonla. 

11 Ob, sah ich anfder Heide dort F. Kneoker 

Clneinoati Druidenmhor. 

FART II. 

IS Largbetto— Out of D M^Jor Symphony Beethoven 

18 Yonng Love L. Groech 

Tiffin Bmderbnnd. 

U StiU 1st die Nocht Fr. Abt 

Akron Uedertafel. 

15 Den SchUnen A. Relnhard t 

West Cleveland Maennerohor. 

IGMoigenlied Fr. Abt 

Indlanopolls Maennerchor. 

17 St;iQdehen Jul. Otto 

Nashville Tnmerehor. 

18 WIe hab Ich sle geUebt M9hrlng 

BvansviUe'LIederkrani. 

19 Naehklaag aadSehnsucht ...Krentier 

Wheeling Maennerchor. 

a) Des SchiffBrs Traam Fr. Abt 

Columbus, Ohio, Maennerchor. 

21 Der fkohe Wandarsmann Mendelssohn 

Cincinnati Junger Maennerchor 

22 Overture— Tannhloser R. Wn;?ncr 

Abt was more frequently represented than might, 
bo called desirable in the cause of true art. Mendels- ' 
sohn was represented in but one song, performed by 
the Cincinnati Junger Maennerchor, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Elsnor. Most of the singing could be 
called satisfactory, with the exception of Uiat of two 
or three societies, which might as well have been 
absent. ^ The East had sent but one society, the New 
York Liederkranz, whose singing produced an im- 
mense effect and was made a theme of general com- 
ment by the audience. As to accentuation, intona- 
tion and precisiou, light and shade, and musical un- 
derstanding, their singing was undoubtedly the beat 
offered of the evening. Yet they did not receive the 
first prize, which, we understand, was given to a 
society of St. Louis — out of deference to the wish of 
the conductor, Mr. Sobolewsky, who hold«» a promi- 
nent position in that city. 

Mr. Carl Wot&ohn did not play in the first con- 
cert, owing to some difficulty in the orchestra, but he 
succeeded in performing in the second, or so-called 



prize vocal concert, and in spite of the difiicultios 
which an orchestra brought logether from ii great 
many cities must havo offered him, ho produced a 
deep impression with the great work — prolmbly never 
before heard in this part of the country. All those, 
who tiave the interests of true musical art at heart, 
must thank him for the Hrmness with which he with- 
stood the suggestion of some musical people in Louis- 
ville to perform rather a brilliant modern piece than 
a concerto, whose merits at the moment at least 
would not bo appreciated by most of the audience. Mr. 
Wolfsohn had nevertheless a genuine succss with lii.s 
task, which he performed in a true artistic style. 

Here is the programme of the second concert, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sobolewsky : 

Part I. 

1 Overture— Egreont Deethoven 

2 Festive Song (To the Arttets— An die KUnstlcr) 

Mundelwiohn 

8 E-Flat Concerto— by Karl Wol&ohn Beethovea 

4 Jubel Overture Webtsr 

6 Jauchaend erhobt sich die Sonne Mohr 

Past II. 

6 Overture to FingalshKlile Mcndelraohn 

7 Die Oetotcrflchlacht ( Battle of Spirits) Kroczschmar 

8 Overture to Uobespierro Lltolf 

9 Das deutsche Schwert ( Oortnan Sword) C. Schubert 

10 Des Singer's Parole (Siager'ii Parole) Beethoven 

The vocal part of the performance was fairly per- 
formed and seemed to give most satisfaction. 

The following days wore devoted to the distribu- 
tion of the prizes, excai'sion to the celebrated Mam- 
moth Cave, and meetings of the delegates of tiio 
" Saengerbund " in order to adopt measures for the 
arrangements of the next festival, which will take 
place in Indianapolis. A resolution was adopted 
that in future no prizes should be awarded to the con- 
tending societies, as these awards generally, nay 
always, create dissatisfaction among the singers and 
thus mar the pleasures of the festivals. 

The New Organ at Plymouth Church. 

(From the New York Tribune^ July 30.) 

The new organ in Plymouth Cliurch is, we believe, 
the second largest in the country, containing, besides 
the mechanical arrangements, over 50 speaking stops. 
(The schedule we have already given.) 

The capacity of this organ is in every way admir- 
able. Its mechanical arrangements embrace every 
useful novelty in use either in this country or in Eu- 
rope. The water arrangements for supplying the 
wind are absolutely perfect. The pressure cim be 
graduated by the organist in an instant, and the sup- 
ply is uniform and unfailing. The swell pedal being 
placed in the centre, instead of at the side, is a great 
improvement in facilitating its use. 

The private exhibition on Friday evening enabled 
us to judge of many of the specialties of the orgnn, 
and also of its general power. It was exhibited l>y 
Mr. John H. Willcox of Boston, an organist of bril- 
liant powers, and also a prncticnl organ builder. Mr. 
Willcox, we understand, drew the entire scheme of 
the Plymouth Church organ, and has supervised its 
construction and its erection The task undertaken 
by Mr. Willcox was not a light one, for he had to 
display the organ and not himself, though in so doing 
he gave proof of the versatility of his imagination, 
and of his control over all the resources of the instru- 
ment. The first burst of the full orgnn, with that 
wonderful stop, tlie Tuba Mirabilis, was stniiling and 
exciting, more, perhaps, from its extreme brilliancy 
than from its deep and rolling grandeur of sound. 
Its brilliance exceeds, we think, anything we have 
over heard. A hundred silver trumjioM seemed 
flooding the church with their bright, piercing tones. 
Immediately succeeding this magnificent burst of 
power, the volume of tone fell to a mere whisper, dis- 
playing a purity of quality that could not bo exceed- 
ed. Then as his funcy suggested, Mr. Willcox ex- 
hibited the various solo stops, introducing them 
through themes suggested by their chnracrcristic 
timbres, separated by inierludes, in which he display- 
ed the qualities of the several- mnnuals in their simple 
integrity, without coupling, and introduced, with lino 
effect, the crescendo and diminuendo pedal — a power, 
in the hands of a competent organist, exceeding that 
of any orchestra, fur no increase of (hat power can be 
so finely graduated by human power of lips, as is 
now achieved by mechanism. The performance 
closed with a bold subject, in which strongly contrast- 
ed effects of the full, medium and minimum power of 
the instrument in alternation were finely bronght out 
by the performer. When we consider the length of 
the extemporaneous performance, its well -maintained 
continuity, and the constant demand on the manual 
dexterity by the rnpid cliau'res of stops and combina- 
tions, we must award to Mr Willcox the highest 
praiiie. In set pieces ilic r*!iAnirc» and combinotious 
ara arranged in advance, hut in this case all the solo 



resources of the organ were exhausted, and numerous 
coiiiliiiiutions prepared on the spur of the moment. 
Willi so much to do, in so short a space of time com- 
paratively, it could hardly be czpected that Mr. Will- 
cox could carry out or elaborate his subject, but he 
displayed a fertile fancy, and his modu hit ions, in 
wliich he never wavered or halted, proved him to bo 
a thorough and accomplished harniunist. As wo 
havo said, he varied his subjects in accordance with 
the character of the instrument ; he also varied the 
style of mu^ic, skillfully contrasting the severe church 
style with the florid and romantic. 

The building of this organ is a masteq^iece of 
workmanship ; in some respects it can nowhere be 
excelled. As in the organ of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Boston, the t'o.r hnmana is wonderfnlly beau- 
tiful, and certainly snipasscs (hat in the organ in the 
Boston Music Hall. It has all the effect of a choir 
of well-trained voices, and the illusion is so comple.o, 
that we fancy we hear the sacred words bi-eathcd to 
the exquisite music. The Oboe, the Euphone, the Viol 
di Gainfxi, the Vox AnyHica, the Philomela, the Clari- 
onettc, &c., are all characteristically beautiful. The 
dispasons are rich and f^onorous, and singularly pure 
and fine in quality. We arc, however, inclined to 
think that the character of the organ is rather brilliant 
than choral ; that the foundatton is scarcely sufficient 
for the superstructure, more especially when in con- 
junction with the TnUt Jilirahilis, wliich wo think is a 
little too brilliantly voiced. The sizj of the church 
is not favorable for the development of the graver 
power of the organ, while the brighter stops siriko 
the ear at once. With the ample space at the com- 
mand of the congregation, it would have been easy 
to extend the church twenty or thirty feet in the rear, 
which would have afforded fair space for the develop- 
ment of the powers of this magnificent organ. As it 
is, it is manifestly too large for the building. 

(From the 7Vi6mii«, Aug. 2.) 

The official opening of the large organ built by the 
Hooks of Boston for the Plymouth Church, took 
place on Tuesday evening. The church was crowded 
ill every part, as might have been expected, as beside 
the congregation who were naturally anxious to bear 
their organ diplayed by master hands, a large num- 
ber of invitations were issued to outside parties. The 
desire that tho services of Mr. George W. Morgan 
should l>e secured was so generally expressed, that 
Mr. Beecher yielded to the pressure, and engaged 
him at his own expense for tho occsision. The other 
performers wero Mr. J. Willcox and Mr. Muller, tlio 
organist of the church. 

In our previous notico we stated that ** the founda- 
tion of the organ was not of sufficient strength to 
sustain the brilliant superstructure," but we did not 
press this point, because tho style of Mr. Willcox is 
essentially brilliant, and wo thought that tho latent 
strength, if any, might yet be developed by other 
organists of a different school. Such was not tho 
case. On the contrary, the more dramatic and 
powerfully contrasted the playing, the more evident 
it became that our first judgment was correct. When 
wo read the scheme wo wero half satisfied that tho 
choral parts of the organ, the l^iapasons and the 
pedal manual were insuificicnt to balance tho super- 
structure, fancy stops, &c. The Hooks in their 
scheme hero sacrificed solid granduer of power to 
show and brilliancy. In tho brilliant points, as we 
have said before, the organ is truly beautiful. The 
voicing of tho solo stops cannot be surpassed ; each 
stop is a separate and distinguishing excellence. Bat 
this alone does not make a great organ. Brilliancy 
will do well enough for mere solo exhibition, but for 
the true and noble in art.and for the just support of a 
largo choir more weight is wanted in the middle and 
lower portions of the organ. More diapason power 
is wanted to the great organ, and at least three or 
four more powerful stops in the pedals. Tlie 32-feet 
pipoi*, which should be fctt, are not, probably for want 
of sntflcient pressure, while the ** tuba mirabilis," a 
magnificent stop, from over-pressuro speaks so 
peremptorily thai it is impossible to introduce it har- 
moniously or blendingly, as it stands out immedia- 
tely alone. It is not only bright and brilliant, but 
somewhat blatant. If this were moderated and the 
necessary strength added. Hooks' Plymouth Church 
organ would stand the test of the severest criticism, 
and might challenge the whole country to match it. 
These changes and additions which wo consider ne- 
cessary would cost somo money, and this the build- 
ers could not afford, for tho work has been so faith- 
fully and splendidly executed that we doubt if they 
havo realized any profit. When we say that the 
pneumatic action cost over $3,000, it may well be 
imagined that their profit must be very small, if any. 
But they have produced an orgnn which, in point of 
perfection of mechanism, in action and the well con- 
sidered contrivances for the production and there- 
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jrnlation of power, an«l in the perfect voicinsj of llio 
Bolo stop<i, onnnot l>c excelled Iicre or clRcwhcre. 

Mr. Willcox wns not up (o liN iisiinl jitHiiilnnl in 
liii opciiiii;; solo : iio HppcArcd to lie nervous ; hut in 
his suh-icqucnt improvisnlion, in which he <li-|>h»yril 
the vrtriou-* cxquisirc solo stop.«<, he recovered him«'c!f, 
Ami jutitiKed ihe cnlo'^inmi) wf l>cstowcd on him in 
our firiit article. He was wnrinly applauded, and 
received the honor of nn encore. 

Mr. Georpc W. Mor^ian dlKplayeil liis perfect maR- 
tery of the orjran, /vj* »«». Although the instrument 
WH8 nImoKt entirely new to him, he handled it in a 
perfe<'tly familiar way. makinf; and varying his <'OiU' 
hinationR with the utmost eaxe and rapidity. Under 
hi;* hands the or^an spoko nil that it could ^pcak, and 
although the ahsence of due weight wok inevitahly 
apparent, his performances were hrilliant in iho 
extreme. 

Senators in Gonncil on the Fine Arts. 

Works of Art at tiik Capitol — A Bi^ind 
Appropriation in Spitb of Bkttkr Coumski,. 

In the Washington Clol)e we find the report of a 
Ion); debate held in the United States Senate, in the 
eveninjv (session of July 27, on a propo-«ition to appro, 
priate $10 000 for a full lenjrth statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, to bo executed by ayonn;^ Western pirl. It 
was opposed, on grounds of economy and of Art, by 
Senators Sumner, Howard and Edwards, hut ndvn 
catc<1 with unreasoning; zeal and unscrupulous per- 
sonality by Messrs. McDougall, Cownn, Nesmiih, 
Conness, and other Western Senators, and tinally 
carried a by largo majority, having already passed 
the House. The result in all human probability 
will be, (considering the inexperience of the artist, 
who never yet has modelled n full-length figure, and 
considering the warning we have in a similar experi- 
ment that stands in front of Boston State House), 
that the place for the true statue of our Martyr i're- 
sident at the Capitol will bo long preoccupied by 
something which it may cost much ' charity' to pro. 
nonnce a succes.s, even though there should ho genius 
in it. The Senatorial debate was so intercsticig that 
we wish we could copy the whole report. As it isr 
we sacrifice other matter to make room for t^oroo of 
the principal portions. 



... .The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed thu consideration of the joint resolution, 
authorizing a contract with Vinnic Kcain fur a slatiio 
of Abraham liincoln. 

Mr. SriHNER. Some evenings ago, sir, I made 
an Attempt to secure nn appropriation of SI 0,000 in 
behalf of worthy public servants in one of the De- 
partments of this Government In refusing it you 

acted on a Fcntimcnt of economy. 

Now, sir, a proposition is hrniiirht forward to ap- 
propriate that identical sum of $10,000 to be applied 
to tlie production of a work of art. I speak of it now 
in the most general way. If there was any assurance 
that the work in question could be worthy of so large 
a sum, if there was an}' reason to imagine that the 
favorite who is to bo the beneficiary under this re- 
solution, was really comyietcnt to execute such a 
work, still, at this time and under circumstances by 
which we are surrounded, 1 might well object to its 
passage simply on reasons of economy ; surely this 
argument is not oat of place. 

But, sir, there is another aspect of this question to 
which you will pardon me if I allude. I enter upon 
it with great reluctance. I am unwilling to utter a 
word that would l>ear hard upon any one. least of all 
npon a youthful artist where .sex imposes reserve, if 
not on her part, nt least on mine ; hut when a pro- 
position like this is brought forwanl I nm bound to 
meet it frankly. 

Each Senator of course must act on his own judg- 
ment and the evidence before him. Each must be 
responsible to his own conscience for the vote that he 
gives. Now, sir, with the little knowledge that I 
have of such things, with the small opportunities th:tt 
I have enjoyed of observing works of art, and with 
the moderate acquaintance that I have enjoyed with 
artists, I am bound to express my opinion that this 
candidate is not competent to produce the work 
which yon propose to order. Yon might as well 
place her on the staff of General Grant, or put Gene- 
ral Grant asido and place her on horseback in his 
stead. She cannot do it. She might as well con- 
tract to furnish an epic poem, or the draft of a hank- 
ropt bill. I am pained to bo constrained to say what 



I do, but when you press this to a vote you leave mo 
no alternniive. Admit that she may make a statue, 
she cannot make one that yon will ho justified in 
placing in this national Capiiol. Promise is not 
performance, but what she has done thus far comes 
under the first head raihcr than the latter. Surely 
this cdifiro, so bciiniiful and intcrtrsting, should not 
Ik.' opened to the ex|>erimcnts of untried talent. Only 
the finished artists hliould lie inviterl to its ornamen- 
tation. 

Sir, I doubt if yon consider enough the choracter 
of this edifice in which we arc now assembled. Pos- 
sessing the advantaire of an incomparable situation, 
it is one of the finft -class structures in the world. 
Surrounded Tiy an amphitheatre of hills, with the 
l^itomac at its fret, it resembles the capitol in Rome, 
surrounded by the Alban hills, with the Tiber at its 
feet. But the situation is grander than that of the 
Roman capitol. The edifice itself is worthy of the 
situation. It has bcautv of form and sublimitv in 
proportions, oven if it lacks originnliiy in conception. 
In itself it is a work of art. It ouirht not to receive 
in the way of ornamentation anvthin«r which is not a 
work of art. Unhappily tliis rule has not always 
prevailed, or there would not ho so few pictures .and 
marbles about us worthy of the place they occupy. 
But bad pictures and onlinary marbles should warn 
us against adding to their nnmlicr. 

Pardon me if I call your attention for ono moment 
to the few works of art In the Capitol which wo 
might care to pn*servo. Beginning with the Vice 
Pri'sideni*s room, which is nearest to us, we find an 
excellent and finished portrait of Washington by 
Peale. This {a much less known than the familiar 
portrait by Stuart, but it is well worthy to be cherish- 
ed I never enter the room where it is without feel- 
ing its presence . Traversing the corridors, we find 
ourselves in the spacious Rotunda, where are four 
pictures by Trumbull, truly historic in character, in 
which the trreat scenes they portray live again before 
us. Thej«e pictiires hnve a merit of their own which 
will alwavs jnnify for them the place they now 
occupy. Mr. Randolph, with an ignorant Icviiy, 
once characteri7.ed that which represents the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence as a " shin-piece." 
He should have known that there is probably no pic- 
ture, having so many portraits, less obnoxious to 
such a gibe. If thcBC pictures do not belong to the 
hiijhest forms of art, they can never fail to be regard- 
ed with interest by the patriot citizen, if not by the 
artist. There is ono other picture in tho Rotunda 
which is not without merit; I n-fer to the Lniidingof 
the Pilgrims hy Weir, where there is a certain beauty 
of color and a rclicious sentiment ; but this picture 
has always seemed to me too exaggerated to be 
natural. Pas^intr from the Rotunda to the Hall of 
the Hou«e of Representatives we stand before a pic- 
ture, which, as a work of art. is perhaps the choicest 
of all in the Capitol. It is the |K>rtrait of La 
Fayette, by that consummate artist, who was one of 
the glories of France, Airy SchcflTer. He sympathlwjd 
with our institutions ; and this portrait of the early 
friend of our country was a present from the artist to 
the people of the United States. Few who look at it 
by the side of tho Speaker's chair are awaro that it is 
the production of the rare genius which gave to art 
the 'Christus ConsoJator and the Ftxtnc^sca da Pimini. 

If we tnni from painting to sculpture, we shall find 
further reason for caution. The lesson is tanght 
especially by that work of the Italian Persico in tho 
front of the Capitol, called by him Columbus, who is 
represented with a globe in his hand, hut sometimes 
called by others, "a man rolling nine-pins." Near 
to this is a remarkable group by Groenough, where 
the early settler is strugsling with the savacc, while 
opposite to the yard is the statne of Washington by 
the same artist, which has found little favor because 
it is nude, but which shows a great mastery of art. 
There also are the works of Crawford— tho alto- 
relievo which fills the pediment over the great door 
of the Senate Chamber, and the statue of Lil»erty 
which looks down from the top of the dome — attest- 
ing a genius that must always command admiration. 
There are other statues in tho building by a living 
artist. Then there are the bronze doors by Rogers, 
on which he laboivd long and well. They beloi»g to 
a class of which there are only a few specimens in the 
world, and I have sometimes thought thev might vie 
with those famous doors at Florence, which Michael 
Angelcf^aid were worthy to be the doors of Paradise. 
Our artist has represented the whole life of Colum- 
bus in bronze, while tho portraits of contemporary 
princes, and of the authors who have illustrated the 
life of tho great discoverer add to tho completeness of 
this work of art. 

Now, sir, the doors of this Capitol arc to open 
again for tho reception of a work of art. It is to bo 
a statue of our martyred President. He deserves a 
statue, aind it should bo hero in Washington. But 



yon cannot expect to have e%'cn of him more than 
ono siatac here in Washington. Such a repetition 
or reduplication would be out of place. It would be 
too much. Thcro is one statoe of Washington. 
There is also a statue of Jeflreiw>n. I refer to the 
bron«e statue in front of the Exe<*utivc Mansion by 
the French sculptor David. There is also ono statue 
of Jackson. It is now proposed to add a statue of 
Lincoln. I suppose yon do not contemplate two 
statues or three statues, bnt only ono statue. Who 
now shall make that statne which shall find a place 
in tho national Capitol ? Surely whoever under- 
takes that work must be of ripe genius, with ample 
knowledge of art and of unquestioned capacity-~tho 
whole informed and inspired by a prevailing sympathy 
with the subject and tho cause for which he lived and 
died. Are you satisfied that this Toothful candidate, 
without ripeness of genius or ample knowledge of art 
or unquestioned capacity, nnd not so situated as to 
feel the inspiration of his life and character, shonld 
receive this remarkable trust * She has never made 
a statue in her life. Shall she experiment on the 
historic dead and place her experiment onder this 
dome ? I am unwilling. When the statue of that 
beloved President is set up here, where we shall look 
npon it daily, I wish it to be a work of art in truth 
and reality, where the living features shall be prt- 
served animated by tho living sonl, so that we shall 
all hail it as tho man immortal by his life, now 
donbly immortal throngh art. Anything short of 
this, oven if it finds a transient resiing-place here, 
will be removed whenever a correct taste asserts its 
just prerogatives. 

Therefore, sir, for the sake of economy, that yon 
may not heedlessly lavish Ihe national treasure ; for 
the sake of this Capitol, itself a work of art, that it 
ma^ not have anything in the way of ornament 
which is not a work of art ; for the sake of onr 
martyred President, whose statoe shonld be by a 
finished artist ; and for the sake of art throaghoat the 
whole country, that we may not set a bad example, I 
ask yon not to pass this resolution. When I speak 
for art generally I open a tempting theme, but I for- 
bear. Suffice it to say that art throoghont the whole 
coantry must snfTerif Congress crowns with its 
patronage anything which is not truly artistic. By 
such patronage yon will disconrage where yon onght 
to encourage. 

Mr. President, I make these remarks with sincere 
reluctance. I am pained to feel obliged to make 
them, but such an appropriation as this, engineered 
so rigorously, and having in its support such a con- 
certed strength, must be met plainly and directly. 
Do not condemn the frankness which too compel. 
If you wish to bestow a charity or a gift, do it open- 
ly, without pretense of any patronage of art or hom- 
age to a deceased President. Bring forward yonr 
resolution appropriating $10,000 to this yoothfol 
candidate. This I can deal with. I can listen to 
your argument for charity, and I can assure you 
that I shall never be insensible to it. But when you 
propose to pay thli large sum for a work of art to he 
placed in the national Capitol in memory of the illus- 
trious dead, I am obliged to consider tho character of 
tho artist you select. I wish it were otherwise, bnt I 
cannot help it. 

Mr. Nbsmith. Mr. President, if this was a mere 
matter of research I should be very much inclined to 
defer to the judgment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, bnt as it is not, and as it requires no groat 
learning, no particular devotion to reading to dis- 
cover what is an exact imitation of nature, I claim 
that my judgment on such a snbject is as good as his 
own. Aly mind has never been perverted by the 
extensive reading which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has had, or by that vast amount of lore in 
which he is so accomplished, but I claim to be 
equally as good a judge as ho is of any mere matter of 
art which is an imitation of a natural ohjeet. (!) 

The first objection tliat the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts presented to this appropriation was on the 
ground of economy. Sir, it is the first time I ever 
knew that Senator seized with a costiveness of 
economy. [Laughter.] It was only last night that 
we listened to his long diotrilies here when four 
different times called for the yeas and nays upon 
excessive, appropriations to those who are already 
overpaid, and now he talks about the squandering of 
the public funds. Sir, there are no public servants 
in this country but those who ore already orerpaid, 
and he objects to this young artist — this youne scion 
of Che West, from tho same land from which Lincoln 
came — a young person who manifests intuitive genius, 
and who is able to copy the works of nature without 
having perused the immense tomes and the grand 
volnmes of which the Senator may boa«t — a penon 
who was bom and raised in the wilds of the West, 
and who is able to copy its great works. 

Sir, the Senator might have raised the same objec- 
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tion to Mr. Lincoln, that he wan not aaalified for the 
Presidency because his readini; haa not been as 
cxtensire as that of the Senator, or hecanse he had 
lired among mde and uncultivated society. I claim 
for this younf; lady, spmnp; from a poor family, 
struggling with misfortune and ndveraity, that she 
has developed such naluml genius that her talents in 
this direction sliould be fostered and rnltivatod in 
preference to our giving this work to any foreigner. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has pandered so 
long to European aristocracy that he cannot speak of 
anything that originates in America with common 
respect. He even refers to our hronxe doors wliich 
were cast in Munich, and to eveigrthing else of foreign 
pro duction, and ho gives no credit to native genius. 
Why did he not speak of Powers ? Why did be not 
spealc of our great American artists ? *Wliy is he 
constantly reterring us to Europe ? 

If this YOung lady and the works which she has 
produced had been brought to his notice by some 
near-sighted, frog-eating Frenchman, with a pair of 
green spectacles on his nose, the Senator would have 
said that she was deserving of commendation. If 
she could have spoken three or four dtfierent lan- 
guages that no bodv else could have understood, or, 
perhaps, that neither she nor the Senator could 
understand, he would vote her $50,000. [Laughter.' 
He is a great patron of art, but not a patron oi 
domestic art. lie is a patron of foreign art ; he is a 
patron of those who copy and ape^uropean aristoc- 
racy, and he does not propose to patronize or en- 
courage the genius which grows up in our own great 
country, particularly in the wilds of the West. 

Here is a young girl of poor parentage, struggling 
with misfortune, her father a mere clerk in a Depart- 
ment here ; and by a casualty, on being introduced 
into a studio, she manifests great taste and great 
powers of art, and in the short experience which she 
nas had she has developed wonderful powers in that 
line. But the Senator from Massachusetts, with all 
his learning and all his foreign tastes, is unable to 
appreciate anything of that sort. 

Sir, I venture to predict that this young lady will 
rise to an eminence in the arts, that her works will 
jret decorate this Capitol, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, who, when 
she has achiered success, will be among the first to 
sing peans to her praise, and I was about to say that 
his children — but I will take that hack, as he has 
none to speak of, flaughter]— would be among those 
who would praise her works and wonld cast a mantle 
over the proceedings of their recreant father who bad 
refused to recognizo native genius and native art. 
But, sir, as the Senator has remained a bachelor so 
long, that is a contingency which is not at all likely 
to occur. [Laugh terj 

I say, then, there is nothing in the objection on the 
score of economy. This young lady deserves to be 
encouraged. I venture to say that the works she had 
already produced, which are on exhibition in this 
Capitol, and particularly the bust of Mr. Lincoln, are 
unequalled. I challenge the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to produce one of the foreign artists, of whom 
,he boasts so much, who can produce the equal of 
that bust. I do not pretend to enter into any com- 
petition with the Senator from Massachusetts on the 
subjects of books, but when it comes to matters of 
natural tapte and to forming a judgment in regard to 
the imiutions of natural objects, I assume that my 
judgment is equal to his. I can tell the height of a 
mountain, the length of a river, or the meanderings 
of a trail as well as he can, and I say that my judg- 
ment upon those subjects is equal to his. I deprecate 
his pane^rics upon foreign artists in derogation of 
thoee raised in our own country, and particularly 
those of the great West. 

Mk. Sumher. Where have I said anything in 
praise of Ji foreign artist in depreciation of the artists 
of our own country ? I have alluded with praise to 
the artists of our own country. 

Mb. Nbsmitr. I heard nothing of that. I heard 
the Senator speak with particular reference to that 
door which was cast in Munich. 

Mr. Sumnkr. Which is by a Western artist, Mr. 
Rogera, reared in the West. I give him praise for 
what he has done, 

Mr. Nbsmith. It was not cast in the West ; it 
was cast in a foreign country, at Munich. Why 
could not that door have been made in the United 
States? I ask the Senator that Question. Why 
should it be necessary to go to a roreicn country, 
even if we produced the genius to mould the door, to 
produce the model from which it was cast 1 Why 
was it necessary to send an order to a foreign conn- 
try for the production of the door itself 1 In mecha- 
nics and in the arts we are as far advanced as the 
countries of Europe, and I apprehend there is no 
reason, except it be the desire to gratify a morbid 
taste, why we should go to the old countries for these 



things. I appeal to Senators on this floor, to those 
who have natural taste, to those who have an eye for 
beauty, as I admit the Senator from Massachusetts 
has not, to support this young lady in her efforts to 
produce what will be a magnificent statue of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Mr. McDouoall. Mr. President, I dislike much 
the term " charity" that is used by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. It is a word of offence when spoken 
on such an occasion and about such business— offence 
to the person who is the subject of our business. 
This is not charity. It has been the custom of all 
cultivated States, from old antiquity, through the 
middle ages, and to the present day, to cultivate high 
art illustrating their own people and institutions, and 
to encourage their own home artists. Where high 
genius is found, it has been the office of great States 
to cultivate the development of that genius 

It is the policy of this Government, a great 
Government, to cultivate the same talents in our own 
country. I am confident that this young lady pos- 
sesses genius. She has exhibited it. Her bust of 
Mr. Lincoln is the only one that does iustice to him. 
There are plenty of them about ; we have seen hun- 
dreds of them, but here is the only one that has re- 
produced Mr. Lincoln as he lived. She has had the 
genius to do it ; and it requires genius to do it ; and 
young genius is iust as good as old genius, and, 
sometimes a little better. I believe Napoleon was a 
genius when ho was young ; Alexander died when 
he was young; and' a great many other people 
occomplished great results when they were boys and 
girls. Pitt when a mere boy, twenty-four years of 
age, was Prime Minister of England. The idea that 
because a peraon is young and has not attended the 
schools of Germany and France he or she is not fitted 
for a work of this Icind is a notion. On yonder wall 
[pointing in the direction of the painting of the 
storming of Chapultepec on the wall leading to the 
gentlemen's gallery] is a picture painte<l by a man 
who never took a lesson in drawing, who never took 
a lesson in penciling. He sat alongside of me as a 
boy at school on the banks of the North river ; and 
be is now acknowledged to be the best battle painter 
there is in the world. 

Several Sbnators. Who is he ? 

Mr. MoDouoall. John Walker, the best battle 
painter now living, who painted the storming of Cha- 
pultepec on yonder wall. Though he never had a 
drawing-lesson, he drew and painted admirably when 
he was a boy. These things come by the force of 
innate consciousness and by the power of givfng 
expression to that innate consciousness. This young 
laay is undoubtedly a lady of marked genius ; and 
she has proved, so far as the bust is. concerned, that 
she has produced the best likeness of Lincoln of any 
penon tnat has attempted it. I have the right to say 
so, because I was perhaps better acquainted with Mr. 
Lincoln in his liretime than any gentleman on this 
floor : he was a companion of mine many yeara ago, 
with whom I was long familiar. I htid not been 
satisfied with any attempt to reproduce his features 
till I saw the bust produced by this lady. She had 
achieved a success, showing that she has* true genius ; 
and if she is young the better for her. In five yeara 
more she will be as great a genius as she ever will be, 
no matter how long she may live. " Whom tJie 
gods love die young." 

(To be Ooniiottcd.) 
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Paris. 

The Opbra Comiqub, says L« Menatrd, *nias 

always had a foible for brigands : Zampa, Fra Dia- 

voh, Scopetlq in La Sirene, Marco Spada, Lara^ — 

fifty brigands of the second or third rank, have had 

tlieir day upon its play-bills." The last novelty in 

this line is "Joss Maria" a comic opera in three 

acts by M. Jules Cohen, the libretto by MM. Cor- 

mon and Meilhac. A correspondent of the Orchettra 

(July 25th) says of it! 

The scene Is laid in Mexico ; Matatfan being the 
exact locality. The inhabitants of this place are in 
great dread of a certain band of robbere headed by 
Jose Mariat who is said to indulge in continual raids 
in the neighborhood, and intends 'favoring Mazatlan 
with a visit. The local authorities are on the qui- 
vive, and the troops are under arms day and night. 
The fact of the matter is that Jote Maria does not 
exist at all. He is the invention of a comic smug- 
gler (Uinero), who, whenever he wants to "run" his 
goods, gives the governor of the town. El Senor Cor- 
reffa, information that the bandits have been seen in 
a direction quite opposed to his own line of opera- 



tions ; and so the Governor and all his suite start off 
and leave Dinero to quietly work his business, while 
the othora are engaged in their wild goose chase. 
Ctnrega has a nephew, Tkm Fahto, who has lost all 
his fortune at play, and is looking out for a parti 
sufficicntl}' ricn to set him up again. He has ren- 
dered an important service to Dona Armero, a rich 
and lovely widow, and she, out of gratitude to the 
uncle, consents to marry the nephew. But after her 
promise is given the widow besrins to repent, and she 
finds out that "'tis hard to give the hand where the 
heart can never be ; " for during her walks she has 
met with a callnnt and sentimental tenor, who vows 
to pass his life in watching over her days, and tells 
her that if anj danger should be imminent he will be 
her "Fechter," and always arrive in time to say "I 
am here." Carlos, for that is the gentleman's name, 
restores a bracelet she had lost some days before, 
sings her the usual "Adieu, madame," on hearing 
that she has given her promise to />on faftio, and 
must keep her word, and takes his leave. But he 
obtains access to the apartments while Dona Armero 
is at a ball, and on her return she finds him there. 
Scene of distress ; a threat to call assistance prevent- 
ed by Carlos, who, in the usual Fra Diavolo style, 
cuts the bell ropes and locks the doora. He wishes 
to treat her with every possible respect, and, to prove 
it, threatens to kill her if she does not tell him where 
her fortune is concealed. After a long scfcne of re- 
proach, &c., Carlos obtains the porte-feuille of the 
now ruined lady, and jumps out of the window. The 
news of the robbery causes the greatest consterna- 
tion. Correga and Don Fabio are furious, and the 
latter returns the Dona Armero's promise to marry 
him as soon as he finds out that she has lost her for- 
tune. The Governor charges his private secreUij 
with the instruction of the affair, and Dona Armero is 
astonished to find that he is no other but her brigand 
of the last night's adventure. Everything is ex- 
plained, Carlos is the son of a high peraonage, and 
the lovere are united. 

M. Cohen is young and rich ; he is a thorough 
musician, and obtained the highest nominations at 
the Conservatoire when the Concoure were of a 
much more serious nature than at present. His list 
of honore comprises Solf^, 1st pri«e, 1847 ; Piano 
ditto. 1850; Organ, ditto, 1852; and Counterpoint 
and Fugue (under HaMvy), 1854. M. Cohen has 
composed many detached pieces, masses, &c. ; the 
choruses to Athalie, an opera-comique, ** Maitre- 
Claude" which had a fair run in 1860, and the work 
under notice. The character of his writing is k la 
Auber, and is sometimes, in fact, a complete imita- 
tion not only of the style but of the phrases of chat 
distinguished composer. In the overture a fine pas- 
sage for the violoncello is to be noticed. In Act I. 
we have a chorus for men's voices, written, prob- 
ably, with a view to the Orphan. It is sonorous — 
in fact, all M. Cohen's cori are sonorous — sometimes 
too much so. Then come a good baritone song, 
with a sort of "echo" chorus, nicely written, and 
producing good effbct ; a charming Romance for the 
tenor {Carws), his Adieu, Madame, and a pretty bal- 
let to conclude. The best parts of Act II. are, a 
duet for Dinero and the soubrette^I forget her 
name, but she has nothing to do with the action of 
the piece, and is introduced because M. Ponchard, 
on account of his position in the theatre, must marry 
somebody. Then a romance and allegro for tenor, 
effective enough. The finale is weak. In the last 
act a fine duet for Dofia Armero and Curios is the 
most important number. The othere require no par- 
ticular mention. The execution was fair. M. Mont- 
aubry Carlos, and Mdme. Galle-Marie {D&fUt Armero) 
shared the honon : though the latter was scarcely at 
home in the rSle; "Character" parts in the tragic 
parts, witness the Page in "Lara," and the Bohem^ 
lenne in "Fior tTAliza" suit her much better. M. 
Melchisedech. Don Fabio, was well received ; a care- 
ful study of the Use Of The Legs would improve 
him. MM. Ponchard, as Dinero, smd Nathan (Car' 
reffo) and Mdlle. Bella completed the cast. Semme 
toute, without being a great success M. Cohen's opera 
is well written, full of melody, and offen effective : 
if he will only have the kindness to be rather inde- 
pendent in his ideas, and think for himself, the re- 
sult of his excellent training and the natural mnsi- 
cianly qualities he possesses will be, that we shall 
have one more "serious" composer to add to our 
list. 

The annual competitions in the various classes of 

the Conservatoire have oocapied much of the past 

month. Heroic tests of zeal and patience on the 

part of judges and professore ! Old M. Auber, for 

instance, heard the same solfeggio sung 121 times by 

the future l!>amoreaus, Nourrits, &c. And the cor- 
respondent above quoted says : 

To tell yon the truth, I'm knocked up, having 
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spent the last ten days at the Conservatoire, listen- 
ing to singers, comedians, pianists, &c., of "high and 
low degree :" and I am still under the inflnence of 
the Concours do piano which came off yesterday, and 
we had the pleasure (?) of listening to the fifteen 
gentlemen who played Herz's 5th Concerto, and the 
thirty-one ladies who favored us with Hummers 
ditto in A flat. To-day we have Opera Comiquo, 
next the Violin, Opera, and Wind Instruments ; I 
trust all will be over at the end of the week. 

Grakd Opera.. The last weeks of July offered 

nothing new or out of the usual round of pieces : — 

Roland a Bancevawe, V^rxcaine, the Trovatare, 
DiavoUna, La Juive, &c. But Gluck's Alceste was 
in rehearsal, to be brought out by the middle of 
August. 

The ToKATRB Ltriqub was to reopen on the 

Ist of August. The expenses of the first days were 

to be met by some favorite operas, particularly Don 

Giovanni, sung by the artists who have recently 

"created " (!) Mozart's masterwork with such eclat 
at that theatre. M. Carvalho retains his popular 
singers of last winter : Mmes. Carvalho, Charton- 
Demeur, Nilsson, MM. Monjauze, Michot, Ismael, 
Lntz, Dapassio, Troy, &c. " The new engage- 
ments are Cazaux, basso, whose fine voice and tal- 
ent shone at the Grand Opera ; and the tenor Jan- 
lin, a powerful, sympathetic voice, precious singer 
for the mixed style so successfully cultivated at the 
Lyriqne. The manager is also m treaty with Mile. 
HebM, a Swedish singer, who has made her reputa- 
tion in Germany ; with the sisters Com^is, remark- 
able young soprano and mozzosoprano ; and Mile. 
Schroeder, a pupil of Mme. Viardot, who, it is 
thought, will make a sensation." The list of pieces 
promised includes the following old favorites : Faust, 
La Reine Topaze, MireUle, Traviata, Riffol^Uo, La 
Flute enchantief Don Juan, Martha, Oberon, Lea Noces 
de Figaro, Frey9chMz, &c. And there are hints of 
rare novelties not yet named. 

Stoig^f s loirrnitl of Pirsit. 
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Haydn's Mnsio. 

It 18 easily characterized. 

1. He is remarkable for the perfection of style ; 
for neatness and elegance in all the details, happy 
arrangement, and perfect ease and clearness in 
the exposition of his ideas. He is the Addison 
of masic, only a great deal more. He is the most 
genial, popular, least strange of all composers ; no 
wonder the French call him ** that great man.** 
All those who enjoy clear writing, who loye to 
see everything accomplished with the limits of 
graceful certainty, feel as safe with Uaydn as the 
scholar with his Cicero and Virgil. We say of 
him, " that is musicy** in the sense in which we 
say '* that's English." Whatever thought he had 
('and he had many), it came out whole and clear 
it suffered nothing in the statement He under- 
stood the natures of instrnments so well, that they 
blended as nnobtrusiyely in his symphonies as 
individuals in the best-bred company. How 
nicely he adjusts the matter between melody and 
harmony I The harmony gives out melody as a 

mass of glowing coals gives out light, wandering 
flame upon the surface ; it is all one fire. Haydn's 
music 18 (so to speak) easily understood. It 
keeps the mind awake, like lively, easy conversa- 
tion ; but does not task the brain, does not excite 
any longing which it cannot satisfy. Hence it is 

Serfection itself to those who want nothing 
eeper; and it can never 'be otherwise than 
agreeable to those who do. Its charm is infallible 
as far as it goes. 

2. What we next remark is its sunny, health- 
ful, cheerful character, it is the happy warbling 
of the bird building its nest. It is dot the deep- 
est of music ; but is welcome to every one as the 
morning carol of the lark. It has not the tragic 
pathos of Mozart and Bellini ; nor the yearnings 
and uncontainable rhapsodies of Beethoven. 



But it is good for the deep-minded sometimes to 
leave brooding and speculating, and for the sen- 
timental to flee the close air of their sad sympa- 
thies, and rising with the lark some bright, cool 
morning, go forth and become all sensation, and 
enjoy the world like a child. Such a morning 
walk is an emblem of Haydn. The world is 
fresh and glittering with dew, and there is no 
time but morning, no season but spring to the 
feelings which answer to his music. Ho delivers 
us from ourselves into the hands of Nature; and 
restores us to that fresh sense of things we had 
before we had thought too long, or worked our* 
selves into that morbid and intense self-conscious- 
ness when our eyes seem* actually to bum into 
everything they look at — when we accept no 
one's action simply, without asking the intention, 
and see no fresh bloom of beauty from too clear 
sight of the skeleton beneath. Quick, versatile, 
elastic, graceful, expressing himself fluently, ho 
is the Mercury among the musical gods. Bee- 
thoven called himself the Bacchus, who presses 
out the wine of inspiration for his brother mortals. 
Handel's was the strength and serenity of Jove ; 
(and this recalls what Mozart said of him : '* When 
he pleases, he strikes like a thunderbolt." Mo- 
zart may pass for the Orpheus who moved the 
stones to sympathy. One function of Hermes, 
however, Haydn has not — that of conducting 
souls to the mysterious other world. He loves 
this earth too well ; in the sunny present he re- 
joices, and has none of the yearnings or supersti- 
tious forebodings of the heart. He sings always 
one tune, let him vary it as he will, namely the 
worth and beauty of the moment, the charm 
of reality, the admirable fitness and harmony of 
things. Not what the soul aspires afler, but what 
it finds, he celebrates ; not our insatiable capaci- 
ties, but our present wealth. Surprise and grati- 
tude and lively appreciation for ever new' beau- 
ties and blessings--a mild and healthful exhilara- 
tion—just the state of his own Adam and Eve in 
Paradise ! 

He knows not how to be sad. He listens to 
the ni;yhtingale more like a curious school-boy, 
than like a lover who thinks that the grove has 
caught the melody of his own secret, dainty sor- 
row. Hence he never succeeded in dramatic 
music, though he composed many operas. Of 
course he includes the shades as well as the lights 
of the landscape in his picture. Still it is a land- 
scape. The glooms and storms of human life are 
painted like the glooms and storms of nature. 
Sentiment and pasmon and mystery all make 
parts of one cheerful picture. He describes a 
passion, but does not express it This must be 
said even of his "Canzonets," which he composed 
in Engj^and, and in which he seems almost to 
have stepped upon the brink of a new ahd deeper 
element " Sm never told her love" — " RecoUec- 
tiauj* — ^FtdeUty^** — Despair^" &c., all are ex- 
quisitely drawn, and deeply shaded ; most natural 
transitions into some of the darker keys of the 
music of life ; but we feel how easily we may pass 
out again. His melancholy amounts to hardly 
more than regret, and a sort of serious musing 
upon happy times gone by. ^^ Pleasing pain," 
might be the title of all, as well as one of these 
songs. His deep and sad strains are only minor 
variations of « nappy tune, little cloud shadows 
on a sunny meadow. " O, tuneful voiced seems, 
in its form and style, to have suggested Beetho- 
ven's *^ Adelaide f but the one is only a sober 
pause to catch the echo of retreating joys ; the 
other wakes all our longing for the unattainable. 

Haydn's, therefore, is the music of one who 
loves nature ; of one alive to every impression. 
In his music every thought acquires the grace of 
form, the richness and delicacy of coloring, with 
which every object blends into nature. He could 
not do a thing ungracefully, any more than a 
Greek ; though he has a wanton, frolic vein, and 
can sometimes paint a rout of drunked satyrs as 
well as a choir of nymphs. But in his love of 
nature, nature plays a much greater part than he 
himself. Nature is more than the observer. He 
loses himself in his sights and sounds; gives him- 
self up to sensations, and the simple feelings they 
awaken ; but does not, like Lear, impress his own 
mood upon the elements. 



Is not his great work, then, the true exponent 
of his genius ? Was he not the very man to 
compose the music of the ^ Creation f to carry 
us back to the morning of the world, and recount 
the wonders which surround us, with a childlike 
spirit ? Is it not his art to brighten up the faded 
miracle of common things ; to bathe our wearied 
senses, and restore the fevered nerve of sight for 
us, so that we may see things fresh and wonder- 
ful, and a " new-created world" may rise amid 
the ^^ despairing, cursing" of the falling evil 
spirits that confuse and blind us. 



The Operas in Vog^e in European Theatres. 

The Leipzig Signale has adopted the practice 
of presenting every week, in parallel columns, a 
comparative view of the doings in the principal 
Opera houses and concert rooms of Germany, 
London, Paris, Brussels, &c. The list of operas 
performed is interesting and instructive as to the 
taste and fashion of the day. It shows what old 
operas wear the best ; how real genius holds its 
own ; where Verdi & Co. find the most willing 
audience, and where Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber; whether the great ship VAMcaine be 
still afloat, and what sort of headway Bichard 
Wagner's *' Art- work of the Future" seems to 
be making ; how far the taste runs to light and 
sparkling and how far to serious musical drama; 
whether sensational and sentimental music, stun- 
ning music of ^ efTect," elaborate, showy com- 
binations on a great scale, have yet destroyed the 
charm of genuine, genial, sincere classical crea- 
tions of genius. Of course, we need to compare 
repertoires over a prctCy long period, to read the 
signs conclusively. This we may undertake to 
do some day ; it would cost too much labor now. 
But we propose to bring together what these lists 
aflbrd us for a single month; we think it will 
interest the opera-going American reader. 

Here then are the operas performed during the 
month from the 20th of May to the 20th of June 
last (or thereabouts) in several of the leading 
theatres. 

Berlin, (Royal Opera.) Oheron, Fra Diav- 
olo, Auber's Le Macon, Fiddio, Der FreyschiUzt 
TannhHuser, Musaniello, Le Proph^te, La Dame 
Blanche, Cberubini's Wassertrdger, These 
operas, all sung in Grerman, alternated with bal- 
lets, » Flick and Flock," &c., which are in 
several acts, occupying a whole evening, com* 
posed mostly by the old Taglioni, and in music 
scenery, costume, dancing a ad the combination 
of all sBsthetic graces, are quite as important 
works of Art as many of the fashionable operas 
of the day. During some seasons, the German 
operas at this theatre, given by its own ccnnpany 
of singers, have alternated with Italian opera by 
an Italian troupe. Certainly the above list speaks 
well for fidelity to the immortal master works. 

Dresden, (Royal Opera.) Adam's Postilion 
du Lonjumeau, Auber's Lac des Fees; Frey- 
schiUz ; Maillart's Das Gldckchen des Eremiten ; 
Gluck's *^ Iphigenia in Tauris" ; Bellini's Mon- 
tecchi e Cupuletti ; <* Wanda," by Doppler 
(twice); Lucia di Lammermoor; La Dame 
Blanche ; Le Part du Diable, Auber (twice) ; 
Mozart's ZauberflSle and Don Juan. Here . too 
all in German, Gluck and Mozart balancing or 
rather ballasting — a generous share of light 
French music. 

Vienna, (Royal Opera.) Vlialiana in Al- 
geria Rossini (twice) ; " Barber of Seville" ; Gou- 
nod's "Faust"; Figlia del Reggimento', VAfri- 
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cnine ; UElisir (TAmore, (Tlie latter half of the 
list is not foand). 

Hannover. Kreutzer's "Night in Grena- 
da"; // Trovntore\ UAfricaine (twice). — Last 
half of May onlyj. 

Munich. (Royal and National Theatre). 
Boieldicu'.s Dame Blanche ; Massaniello (3) ; 
MoEart*9 Nozze di Figaro ; Halevy's " Jewess"; 
** Freyschiitz " ; Mozart's Zauberflfke; Robert le 
Diahle — (one week wanting.) 

Stuttgart. (For the month of May). 
Mnyerbeer*8 Robert and Huguenots ; Kreutzer's 
" Night in Granada"; Weber's FreyschiUz and 
Oberon ; " Faust " ; " Lucrczia Borgia " ; Tro- 
vatore\ "Astorga", new German opera, by 
Abert 

Leipzig (little old Stadt— or Town Theatre). 
Operas in June: VAfricaine^ 8 times; ** Hu- 
guenots " ; La Dame Blanche (with Roger for 
tenor) ; I^rtzing's " Czar and Carpenter " ; 
Robert Le Diable ; Fra Diavolo, twice ; " Mas- 
saniello." All in German. 

Frankfort on the Main (Stadttheater). 
Spohr's ** Jessonda " ; L'A/ricaine^ 4 times ; La 
Dame Blanche; "A Night in Granada"; Mo- 
zart's Figaro ; Mendelssohn's Heimkehr atts der 
Fremde; Adam's PostHlon; " Freyschutz " ; 
" Martin the Fiddler/' comic operetta by Offen- 
bach ; Rossini's " William Tell."— These in the 
month of May. 

Carlsruhe and Baden-Baden (Grand 
Ducal Theatre). In May : " Huguenots " ; 
" L'Africaine " ; Nicolai's " Merry Wives " ; 
"Zauberflote"; "Night in Granada"; "Der 
Freyschutz"; Le Part du Diable, and Le 
Domino Noir, Auber; "The Swiss Family," by 
Weigh 

Darmstadt (Grand Ducal Theatre). Tn 
two weeks: "Faust", "Sicilian Vespers", 
Verdi; FreyschiUz \ "Massaniello"; LAfricaine 
(for the 21st time) ; " Daughter of the Regi- 
ment " ; " Huguenots." 

Brussels (Theatre Royal de la Monnaie). 
Last half of May : Robert Le Diable, UAfricaine, 
4 times ; La Reine Topaze, by Massd, (twice) ; 
" Quentin Durward," by Gevaert ; Zampa, 
Herold. 

Stockholm. Iti April and May : La Poupee 
de Nuremberg, by Adam ; " Norma " ; " Dame 
Blanche"; "Faust"; Czar und Zimmermann; 
Prophete; Huguenots; Zauberjldle; Ernani; 
Wagner's " Rienzi " ; " Oberon " ; " Freyschutz." 

Paris (Grand Opera) ; VAfricaine^ 4 times ; 
Trovatore, 8 times ; Le Dieu et la Bayadbre, by 
Auber, twice ; Le Prophdte, 3 times ; Rr^iert le 
Diable. Besides various ballets. Toujours Meyer- 
beer and Verdi ! Opera Comique : Voyage 

en Chine, by Bazin, 12 times; LePrdaux Cler'cs, 
Harold, 4 times ; Lea AbsenSyVovse; VAmbanna' 
drice, Auber, 4; Le Nouveau Seigneur, Boiel- 
dieu, 8 ; Fille du Regiment, Donizetti, 2 ; La 
Dame Blanche, 8 ; Le Chalet, Adam, 4 ; Flotow's 
Zilda, 8 times; Gounod's Colombe, 3; Fior 
tVAlizayhy Massd ; Les Nocen de Jeanette, Massd ; 

Le Domino noir, Auber. Theatre Ly- 

rique: Don Juan of Mozart, 16 tim^s; L' Al- 
calde, Uzeppy; Le Roi Candaule, by Diaz; 
Le Cousin Babylas, by Caspers; Nicolai's 
" Merry Wives," 5 ; Mozart's " Magic Flute " ; 
Rigoletto, 3 ; Les Dragfies de Suzette, by Salo- 
mon, 8 ; Le Sorcier, by Marcelli, 3. 

London (Royal Italian Opera, Covent Gar- 
den) : Norma, 3 times ; // Barbiere, 2 ; UAfri- 
caine, 2 ; " Huguenots " ; Lucrezia Borgia, 3 ; 
Gounod's Faust; L'Elisir d*Amore, 2; Don Gio- 
vanni ; Fra Diavolo, 3 ; Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Verdi; Meyerbeer's "Star of the North"; 
Donizetti's La Favorita; Verdi's La Traviata, 

Her Ma.te8Ty'8 Theatre: Gluck's 

"lohigenia in Tauris, twice; Lucia; Sonnam- 
bula ; " Huguenots," 2 ; " Dinorah, 6 ; Der Frey- 
schutz, 2 ; " Magic Flute," 2 ; " Don Giovanni ; " 
" Oberon," 2 ; " Norma." 

No account is taken of Italy in the reports 
from which we have condensed the above. Nor 
need there be. There it is ever the same story 
everywhere. Very little of Rossini, their great 
man of genius; very much of Verdi, with only 



more of the same harpinjr there is everywhere on 
the old strings of Bellini, Donizetti, Mcrcadante; 
hosts of new native operas, a dozen or so new 
aspirants being announced for every Carnival 
and never heard of aflerwards ; a few dips into 
Meyerbeer, Flotow, &c., and once in awhile, but 
rarely, Don Giovanni, 'Music with the Italians 
seems to have run into temperament ; the sensi- 
bility is common to the race; all love sweet 
melodies and phrases, catch them, sing and hum 
and whistle them ; but this love is content with 
mere melodic common-places and effective turns 
made for the singers to show off* their voices. As 
to composition, there is endless echoing, working 
over (rifacciamento) of the same stock of melodic 
ideas, with thin clothing of harmony, or loud 
effect (a sort of gas-light intensity), while the 
day of real genial creation, fine imaginative 
genius like Rossini's, or even Bellini's, seems to 
have passed. We trust it will revive with the 
new life of a free Italy ! 



The Louisville Saenger-Fest. 

This festival, more than any before, was participa- 
ted in by Americans as well as Germans. Mr. Guen- 
ther, who would have been the Musical Director, had 
he not come to an untimely death by an accident, 
a dtstingnishod teacher of music in Louisville and 

leader of the Philharmonic Society. His practice 
wns almost exclusively among the aristocracy ; and 
the position he was to hold during; the festival did 
much to secure very liberal subscriptions from the 
leading Americans of the city. Thus the local com- 
mittee was enabled not only to pay $13,000 for a 
Fost-Halle, built in a splendid location, and large 
enough to hold 5000 persons ; but also to entertain 
all singers from abroad in such a manner that few 
complaints, if any, were heard ; besides many other 
liberal arrongements. This says a great deal. The 
participation in the exercises, so far as the buying of 
tickets, personal attendance, and encouraging ap- 
plause were concerned, conld not have been better. 
The result was a great success, general satisfaction, 
and a stimulus given to the musical world of Louis- 
ville which will be felt for years. We are convinced 
that thexe festivals will become a settled custom the 
more all people — Germans and Americans — can par- 
ticipate not only in giving money and listening, but 
in siniring. 

2. The OrchftRtra'of Louisville, although inferior to 
those of New York, Boston and Chicago, performed 
its part very creditably. The necessary substitution 
of a strangfe director and two other time-beaters for 
Mr. GUnther was a calamity. Mr. Sobolewski, of 
St. Louis, is an experienced and energetic leader, 
who in his zeal sometimes forgets to dress his well 
meant remarks in a polite form. Condensing rehear- 
sals and concert executions into the short space of 
four days, was quite a burden to some performers. 
If human nature is made responsible for the good 
behavior of a reed or brass instrument during six or 
seven hours a day in a hall packed full, and under a 
sun with 100 degrees in the shade, is it a wonder if 
the genius of music takes to his wings, and patience 
ceases to be a virtue 1 

3.. The programme for the Prize concert was, and 
could not but be a failure. Nineteen societies had 
to sing on one oveninc:. The order was given by 
the wheel. Those whose lot sent them to sing in 
the second part of the concert, were too exhausted 
by the heat and excitement to do themselves justice. 
The patience of a over-crowded house, the fashion 
and beauty of Louisville, sitting for three hours to 
enjoy and cheer the singers, was unparalleled. 

4. The grand main concert produced on the whole 
a very fine effect. There were soul-stirring strains, 
which will linger long with those who felt them. We 
are not inclined to find fault with the selection of 
pieces. The responsible parties did undoubtedly 
their best. The pieces had been printed and — al- 
though at the eleventh hour — sent to all societies who 
wanted them. But wo must find fault with the be- 
havior of some societies, which had practiced those 
choruses not at all, or but imperfectly, or, whose 
members during the general rehearsal were loitering 
about town, or sitting quietly in the hall, or cooling 
themselves by imbibing lager. In our vicinity there 
were among twenty singers not one who could, or 
did sing the chorus parts with precision, firmness and 
a loud voice. The orchestra had to suffer severely 
for the musical sins of the vocalists. If the total 
effect was fine, it could have been made sublime, if 
all the better singrers had put their shoulders to the 
wheel and done their part. But the prize singing 
was over, and those one-horse singers cared little for 



the main cause of the festival after their society-pride 
had had its acknowledgment. 

5. Would it not be well in one of the next meet- 
ings to secure the execution of some Oratorio or 
Mass 1 Few singers in the country have a chance to 
become mnch acquainted with such masterworks. 
The presence of ladies would be an addition not to 
be despised, and the engogement of some eminent 
singers in the land for the solo parts would prove a 
stimulas to many. 

6. The local committee deserves, and has no doubt 
received the warmest thanks for the untiring perse- 
verance, the perfect order and system, and the win- 
ning good nature with which the programme was 
carried out. How much labor, loss of time, and mu- 
tual forbearance is required to carry such a festival to 
a successful end, can only be known hy one who has 
been "throu^^h the mill.'*' Cus. A. 

Chicago f Aug. 12. 

RiSTOBi. The arrival of this gi*eat tragedienne 
is awaited with rare interest. Mr. Grau has en- 
gaged her for a series of 120 performances in the 

United States and Havana ; and our readers here- 
abouts will be glad to know that he has made 
arrangements for nine representations at the Boston 
Theatre in the two weeks beginning with the 29th of 
October. We had the good luck to see her once (in 
Stnisburg) in her great part of Maria Stuart, and 
shall count it ever among the golden recollections. 
It was indeed great acting. Not perhaps the Rachel 
kind of power of entering into ond creating charac- 
ters of evil ; not that danoniacal intensity of genius, 
so cold, remote, as well as greatly imaginative ; but 
more of the charm of womanly feeling, dignity and 
beauty. The utmost refinement and the truest fer- 
vor. And the precision, the richness, the musical, 
heart quality of speech seemed something wonderful 
in her. One could almost nnderstond her without 
knowing the Italian. Her fellow actors in the piece, 
oil Italian, were each and all excellent, and we see 
that "her entire company of celebrated artists" are 
to come hero with her. 

Pablor Opera. It seems we are to have opera 

on a small scale next season in the Boston Music 
Hall, on alternate Thursday evenings, beginning 
Nov. 8. Mr. Peck, superintendent of the Hall, has 
charge of the business. Mr. Whiting, oii^anist at 
King's Chapel, will direct the orchestra of sixteen 
musicians; and Dr. C. A. Guilmbttb will be 
vocal director and stage manager. The opening 
piece will be Don Pasquale, the four characters of 
which will be sustained by Miss Fanny Riddell, 
Mr. James Whitnev. Mr. Rudolphsen and Dr. Guil- 
mette. Mrs. H. M. Smith is announced for the 
next opera in course. Here certainly is fine oppor- 
tunity for our native singers who have also talent for 
the stafre, and we see not why it should not bo made 
attractive and rewarding. 



"BBao"-iNO THE Question : Wo see notice in 

English literary journals of a new book em it led: 

*' The use of Organs and other Instruments of Music in 
Christian Worship IndrfensibU, &c." By James 
Bboo, D.D. (Edinburgh : McPhun & Son.) » 
Possibly, as the name of the publishers would seem 
to hint," the book is only an attempt to make fun oj 
the Scotch bugbear, and this oracular sublime Dr. 
Begg may he a fictitious personage, himself a pure 
invention of the devil. 

Music was not alwavs such a bugbear in Scotland. 
An article in the July number of Good Words on 
"Vocal Music in the Olden Time" has the following 
passage : 

In England in the sixteenth century music was 
regarded as an essential part of a polite education. 
Thus in an imnginory conversap'on we find the fol- 
lowing recorded : "Sapper being ended, and musicke 
books (according to the custom) being brought to 
the table, the mistress of the house presented mo 
with a part, earnestly requesting me to sing ; but 
when, after many excuses, I pretended unfainedly 
that I conld not, every one began to wonder ! Yea, 
some whispered to others, demanding; how I was 
brought up, so that upon shame of mine ignorance I 
goo now to seeke out mine old friend Master Gnori- 
mus, to make myself his scholer." From Thomas 
Morley's "Playne and Easy Introduction to Practi- 
cal! Itfustcke, 1597. But'this pleasinjr little picturo 
of social life, we imagine, represents what was then 
passing not in the cottage of the peasant, not even in 
the farm -steading, but rather in the manse and the 
mansion. At the same time we must not forget how 
common were the art and practice of psalm singing 
during Reformation times, when, as we are told, it 
was nothing unusual to hear 6,000 persons at St. 
Paul's Cross all singing psalms. Neither was Scot- 
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land behind in this respect ; for Ctilderwood informi 
us that, on the retorn of n banished minister ( Rev. 
Mr. Dario) to Edinbargh in 1583, ho was met at 
Leith Pier by several hundred persons, who, increase 
ing to some two thousand as they went on niarchinf; 
up the High Street of Edinburgh, singing the 124th 
Psalm, 

"Now Israel maj say, 
And that truly." 

*'in such a pleasant tune in four parts known to most 

{>art ot the people, that cominfr up the street all bare- 
leaded till thev entered in the kirk, with such a great 
Found and majcstie, that it moved both themselves 
and all the hn{;o multitude of the beholders looking 
out at the shots and over-stairs, with admiration and 
astonishment." It is also an undoubted historical 
fact that, for several centuries, and even down to so 
recent, a time as the year 1750, song schools existed 
in the chief towns of Scotland, where music, both 
vocal and instrumental, formed as regular a part of 
education to the sons of county gentry and town's 
bureesses as tho classics. -By-and>by, however, the 
public taste changed, and these institutions declined 
and vanished ; and doubtless the musical degeneracy 
of Scotland is closely connected with this fact. By 
long disuse the musical faculty was believed to be 
lost, though not so much in England as in Scotland, 
on account of her Church possessing a more musical 
service. 



Bbbthovbn's Lbttbks. — The following extract it 
from a private letter addressed to a friend in England 
by Mr. Thayer, respecting Dr. Nohl's recently pub- 
lished edition of " Beethoven's Letters" :— 

" The last now thing in the multiplying Beethoven 
liieratnre is a volume of Letters, edited by Lndwlg 
Nohl, of Munich. I wish I could send yon a copy, 
not for the value of the work, but that you might see 
for yourself the manner in which it is put together, 
and that you might read the wonderful preface. The 
familiarity which yon acquired with German musical 
literature, in those years when wo knew each other in 
Berlin, would enable you to appreciate this queer 
specimen of German profundity. Kohl begins his 
' Introductory Preface' {Einleitendes Wort) thus: | 
' In accompanying the present first complete edition 
(Gaammtausgahe) of Beethoven's Letters with a few 
introductory words, I do not need, in the first place, 
to deny that the creation of the collection has cost no 
small sacrifice.' He however confesses, on the next 
page, that it cannot be hoped that this 'complete' 
collection can be supposed to be anything like com- 
plete. And in this he is most decidedly in the right. 
My own collection contains over three hundred leUere 
not in his book, while his — amounting, with those in 
the Appendix, to only 411 — has about seventy num- 
bers not in mine. And of these seventy most of 
them are unimportant notes, often of but three or 
four lines, from the papers of the lately-deceased An- 
ton Schindler. Many of his numbers are but short 
extracts from letters, of which my copies are com- 
plete ; and by far the greater part have been collected 
from printed books and periodicals. Moreover, 
Prof. Jahn, of Bonn, has still many neither known to 
Nohl nor myself. So much for the completeness of 
the collection. But the want of completeness I care 
little for, being thankful for any additions to my 
st3ck of knowledge ; and, as above said, I find some 
seventy notes or letters which, are new. What does 
oflfend me is this, that in his notes and remarks there 
is nothing usually to distinguish what is founded 
upon direct proof and what is merely his private 
opinion — hypothesis — guess-work. And so many 
grave errors strike me in glancing through these 
pages, that I lose all confidence in the editor. There 
are a few — some of little, others of more importance, 
but all alike showing the want of due care in the 
preparation of the notes. No. 11. 'In possession of 
Artaria, in Vienna.' Not so ; the original is in the 
Imperial Library. No. 13. Beethoven speaks of ' one 
of his youthful friends;' and Nohl writes ' Stephan 
von Breuning;' he might have added " Queriff" at 
least. I consider his supposition here entirely wrong, 
as where a few lines lower he writes 'Zmeskall.' No. 
15. The well-known letter to Julia Guicciardi (in 
the English life of Beethoven, edited by Moscheles, 
pg. 104 — 5) has a note in which occurs the following 
passage : ' In the first pUice, it is certain — and, in- 
deed, after the church register that Alex. Thayer has 
seen in Vienna — that Julia had already married 
Count Gallenberg in 1801.' Now, Alex. Thayer 
never lold Nohl any such thing. He told him that, 
in his opinion, the true dace of these ' Julia ' letters 
is 1801 ; and any number of the Gotha Graflichee 
Kalender for the last fifty years would give Nohl the 
date of Gallenberg'rf marrage as November, 1803. 
No. 26 is the remarkable testament (in the English 
biography, pp. 80 ef seq). Nohl remarks that the 



suppression of the name of the brother Johnnn in the 
address of this document was, by its original editor, 
in the Mvaihalische Zeitung, because that brother was 
then still living. In fact, it was suppressed simply 
because Beethoven himself suppressed it in the 
original. No. 43. Note to Bokel (printed p. 94, in 
the margin of the English edition). Nohl gives the 
date 1805, and make it refer to the performance of 
Fidelio. Ho is wrong on both points. No. 50. 
Date, according to Nohl, 1808 ; the aria spoken of, 
according to him, • Ah, ncrfido ; ' the occasion, 
Beethoven's concert In the Meden Theatre. On all 
these points he is wrong. No. 112— which is here 
addressed to Count Morita Lichnowsky, and dated 
1813 or 1814^18 the same as No. 98 in my Verzeich- 
nise of Beethoven's works. It was written tQ.Zmes- 
kall ; and the date should be 1802. But enough on 
this matter." 

Alexander W. Thateb. 

Thb New Oroak. The htdependent njB : The 
Rev. Henry Ward Beechcr has become pastor of a 
new organ. It stands behind his pulpit, towering up 
to the ceiling, and looking like a chureh within a 
church. Its black-walnut columns, its steel-colored 
pipes, its architectural carvings, its huge size, present 
a stricking contrast to the impoverished piece of 
white paint and dingy gilding which constituted the 
old instrument. The great Boston organ set all the 
good folk of that Puritan city agog for two or three 
months. The citizens of Brooklyn are now in a 
corresponding temper of town-talk and local pride. 
We ourselves became badly touched with the infec- 
tion. Before hearing the living voice of the dead 
creature, we clambered into its bowels. What a 
museuni I It looked like a many-walled bazaar of 
tin-trumpets and kite-strings I In and out. up and 
down, we wound our way through the thicket of 
mechanism, notwithstanding the polite grumblings of 
the organist, just audible from the ouuide, who in- 
sisted that those ramblers within would be shaking 
dust down his just-tuned pipes. But the irresistible 
committee of members of the press were not thus to 
be whistled ofiT the scent. So we sat down like tra- 
velers in a cave, to survey the stalactites. But the 
more we studied the intricate thing the less we under- 
stood it. Finally, we discontinued our inquiries, and 
lapsed into bewilderment. Emerging abashed into 
the choir-gallery, the impatient gentleman at the key- 
board blew a blast on all his triumpets, which, if we 
had only heard it on the inside, might have stunned 
us as much as the call for tlie Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. Afterward we heard an hour's playing — a 
mingled jangling and ravishment — a wonderful ex- 
hibition of the power and majesty, the pathos and 
sweetness, of musical sounds. . Several learned des- 
criptions of this cathedral of noises have appeared in 
print— descriptions which, thus far, have baffled and 
confused, rather than enlightened, our minds. At 

5 resent, all we clearly know of our new organ is that 
Ir. Hook made it, Mr. Willcox played it, and we 
heard it. But we propose, when the public mind of 
Brooklyn shall become a little more calm on the sub- 
ject, to choose some scientific person with a literary 
turn of mind, and request him to fix upon a cool day, 
and write up the organ handsomely for onr readers. 
Meanwhile, the vox angdica, the tuba Mtra6t7tf, the 
vt'oia da gamba, the flute harmonigue may lull them- 
selves into such quiet rest during the summer vacation 
that doubtless in September the new organ will be 
old enough to have become the haunt of church 
spiders and religious mice. 

Ret. J. H. Heywood made a very fine speech at 
the Saengerbund pic-nic in Louisville, Ky., before an 
immense gathering of people, most of whom were 
Germans. He closed by saying ; 

" Hero you will work with us to make onr Father- 
land a glorious commonwealth, consecrated to nni* 
versal freedom ; where man, as man, shall have 
every opportunity and incentive for full development 
— a genuine republic diviner than dawned on Plato's 
mind ; made beantifnl by art and graceful festivity ,* 
freed from discord and harmonized into celestial 
symmetry by Beethoven and Mendelssohn, strains 
richer and deeper than those Amphion strains, at 
which the city of old rose in grace and beauty. 

" And be it our purpose, Germans and Americans, 
German -Americans and American-Germans, in ac- 
cordance with the great ideas common to ns and 
infinitely dear, while working for our beloved coun- 
tries to do all in onr power for universal humanity ; 
to cause the earth to he felt, by all of human kind, 
as a Faiheriand, our Father's land where all, united 
in brotherly love, and carrying out the Saviour's 
golden rule, shall rejoice in hope, and all kindreds 
and people shall form a grand Maennerchor — a world- 
embracing Liederkranz, whose harmonies shall thrill 
and gladden the universe."' 
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DKBCRIPTIVK LIST OF THB 

H. -A. O? B S O? XidiXJSIO, 
PHlilUked bf Oliver DitM* it C: 



Vooal* with Piano Aooompanlment. 

wert thou in the caold blast. Song. Menddnokn. 90 

AlrMMlj iSiinillar to most ttngwt as a da«t, bat It 
li Bov publlf bed as a soBf . aad doas not Iom any- 
tbing by tbo now amagtmoDt, and will bo a vtleomo 
sift to all lo7«rt of Uondoteiohn's songs. 
Como sing with me. Song. A, Leduc. SO 

Vary pretty molody, twining around a dmple story 
alwat the fraod bird and hb song. 
Stars of the night shino o'er na. (Madre del 
sommo a more.) Trio. Campana. 60 

A most bcantifU trio, or ''torarttino,** ibr Soprano, 
Tenor, and Bans. Wltb tbo lUllaa words it is a 
prayor to tbo Ytrtin. Wltb tbo Bnglitb, it Is a flno 
Moiod pioeo flbr any nao. floBBewbat dlfloolfc. Kay 
of B. 

Greeting. (Gruss.) Song. Mendel uokn, 35 

1 would that my love. do. 40 
Hunting Song. (Jagd-Iied.) do. 40 

Well known as gleee, or fSour part songi, in wbieh 
Jbim they are perftet In tbcJr way ; but as fbur per- 
sons are not always at band to iing tbcD, it is a too- 
venienoe to have tbo present arraogeoiont, irtileh 
retains all tbo molodions afleel, aad only loess in 
power. 

Inatrnmental. 

Orpheb aux Enfers. Fantaaie brillante. & Smith. 
Tbe operetta mentioned, le a very brilliant and 
nlrtb.proToking little thing, dMeribIng the dcoceak 
of Orpbeua Into the **ihadaii," in what A. Ward ptyleo 
a ''ebeerfor^ manner. Ae melodies are very bright, 
and aranone the dimmer fiw Bydnoy B.*s bandHng. 
Moderately diflenlt. 

Sicily. Quadrille. C. ly Albert. 40 

Very brlUiaat, quite original, aad not diAealt. 

Don Jnan. "Moisson d'Or." Alberti. 20 

Fading, still fading. (Crown Jewels No. 12.) 

Baumhaek, 40 

A graeefbl rendering of ** Tbo last ray is shining," 
kt. Not difflenlt. 
Silver Ripples. Waltz. Illustrated title. Coote. 75 
Elegant mndo. In th« fubionable waits stylo, aad 
lias a floe pletnre on tbe title page. A good piece Ibr 
the first one in a bound book of maeia 
La Belle Helene, by Offenbach, arr. by Strauss. 50 

Powerful and brilliant. 
Sentiment for Piano. D. Kem. 35 

A nntimental sentiment, prettily varied. 
Zephyr Waltz. L. 11. Hatch. 30 

Amusement Schottisdi. E. W.Parker. SO 

Booka. 

Thb Groan Manual ; for the use of Amatean 
and Chnrcb Committees; containing Direc- 
tions and information to persons desirous of 
purchasing an Grgan, and to enable organists 
to- rectify ciphering, and other simple casual- 
ties, without sending for an organ-bnilder ; to 
which is added, a brief history and descrip- 
tion of the construction of an oi^n. By 
Rev. Henry D. Nicholson, M. A. 75 

Mr. N., an Bogllsb clergyman who has Noently 
arrlTod among as, lias paeked, in this llttlo book, tlio 
greatest qoantity of nsefUl infoimatioB about the 
oigan that could be ioiorted. It is the haadleet 
book for the purposes tpedfled, that has been pnb- 
Ilshed. In tbo appendix, an intoitsting doeerlptlott 
of Eeed Organs may be ibnnd. 



Music BT Mail.— Music is sent by mail, tbe ez|Mnse being 
two eonts for erery four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saying of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also bo sent at 
double these rates. 
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The Bobolinks. 

DT 0. P. CRAVCn. 

When Nfttnro hud mado rII her hirdii, 
And had no cares to think on, 

She gavo a rippling lau^h— and ont 
There flew a Boboiinkon. 

8ho langhcd again,— out flow a mate. 

A breeze of Eden bore tliem 
AcroBS the fields of Paradise, 

The sunrise reddening o'er them. 

Incarnate sport and holiday, 

They flew and sang forever ; 
Their soals through Juno were all in tune, 

Their wings were weary never. 

The blithest song of breezy farms, 
Quaintest of field-note flavors, 

Exhaustless fount of trembling trills 
And demisemiquavers. 

Their tribe, still drunk with air and light 

And perfume of the meadow, 
Go reeling up and down the skr. 

In sunshine and in shadow. 

One springs from out the dew-wet grass. 

Another follows after ; 
The mom is thrilling with their songs 

And peals of fairy laughter. 

From out the marshes and the brook. 
They set the UU reeds swinging, 

And meet and frolic in the air, 
Half prattling and half singing. 

When morning winds sweep meadow lands 

In green and russet billows. 
And toss the lonely elm-tree's boughs, 

And silver ail the willows, 

I see yon buffeting the breeze, 

Or with its motion swaying. 
Your notes half drowned against the wind, 

Or down the current playing. 

When far away o'er grassy flats, 
Where the thick wood commences. 

The white-sleeved mowers look like specks 
Beyond the zigzag fences, 

And noon is hot, and barn-roofs gleam 
White in the pale-blue distance, 

I hear the saucy minstrels still 
In chattering persistence. 

When Eve her domes of opal fire 

Piles round the blue horizon. 
Or thunder rolls from hill to hill 

A Kyrie Eleison,— 

Still, merriest of the merry birds, 

Your sparkle is unfiuling,— 
Pied harlequins of June, no end 

Of song and masquerading. 

What cadences of bubbling mirth 

Too quick for bar or rhytlim ! 
What ecstasies, too full to keep 

Coherent measure with them ! 

O could I share, without champagne 

Or muscadel, your frolic. 
The glad delirium of your joy. 

Your fun un-apostolic. 



Your drunken jargon through the fields. 

Your bobolinkish gabble, 
Your fine anacreontic glee, 

Your tipsy reveller's babble 1 

Nny, — let mo not profane snch joy 

With similes of folly, — 
No wine of earth could wakon songs 

So delicately jolly ! 

O boundless self-contentment, voiced 

In flying nir-hom bubbles ! 
O joy that mocks our sad unrest. 

And drowns our earth-born troubles ! 

Hope springs with you : I dread no more 

Despondency and dullness ; 
For Good Supremo can never fail 

That gives such perfect fullness. 

The Life thnt floods the happy fields 

With song and light and color 
Will shape our lives to richer states. 

And heap our measures fuller. 

— 'Atlantic Monthly, 



Toe Dwlght^f Joamal of Husie. 

The Bliythmio Symmetry of Melody. 

BY W. B. B. MATHEWS. 

In a former paper in this Journal the typical 
theory of Beauty was presented (see No. 6S9, 
Art Good Music). According to this theory 
the beauty of a work of art consists of certain 
traits which typify the Divine attributes. Among 
these, was mentioned Symmetry, the type of the 
Divine Jtistice, 

^^Symmeiry is ike opposition of equal quantities 
to each other.** 

Music may be symmetrical in any one, or all, 
of four respects. First, in the rhythmic balance 
of the various phrases, sections, periods, and 
chapters of a composition. Secondly, in the 
correct equipoise preserved between the upward 
and downward movement of melorly, in the same 
strain ; and, again, between the diflferent strains 
of the same part, or chapter, of a composition. 
Thirdly, in respect to the modulatory structure 
of the work. And fourthly, in respect to thd in- 
trinsic significance, the soul-meaning, of the vari- 
ous divisions of a composition. In the present 
paper it is proposed to consider the Rhythmic 
Symmetry of Melody. 

I. Measure. 1. The utterance of a melody 
takes time. This time may be conceived of as 
divided into a certain number of equal parts, 
called units of time. In every melody the ear 
more or less plainly perceives the recurrence of 
accents. These accents occur at equal intervals, 
and thereby divide the melody into parts of 
equal duration. One of these parts of duration, 
consisting of the units of time which pass away 
between two successive accents, is called a 
Measure. 

The beginning of a measure is signified, under 
diflferent circumstances, in four ways; To the 
ear^ by accents ; to the eye, in singing, by the 
dawn motion of the hand ; to the mind of the in- 
strumental performer, by the count one ; — to the 



eye, in notation, by a bar before the note which 
stands for the first tone of the measure. 

A measure may contain two, three, or four 
units of time ; but in the same melody the meas- 
ures are of equal value, as are also their com- 
ponent units. A measure consisting of two units 
is called a double measure. 

Signifying the first unit by the sign >-, and the 

second by %«/, the fundamental conception of 

double measure may be represented thus: — 

I >- I ; and a symmetrical succession of such 

measures thus : — | >-n-^ | >-'>-' | >-n-' | >-n-^ ||. 

A measure consisting of three units of time is 
called a triple measure ; thus : | >->^ ^^ | • Or in 
succession : | >->^ >-^ | >->w s-' | ^•-s-' >^ I >-n-/ \^^, 
A measure of four units of time u called a 
quadruple measure. In this kind of measure the 
beginning of the third unit is indicated by a 
slighter accent than that which marks the first 
Thus: — I >-'w^>->w I . Or in succession: — 



I 



I 



I 



I 



t 



Double, Triple, and Quadruple are called simple 
measures. 

A measure consisting of six units of time is 
called compound double measure, because it may 
have been obtained by the systematic subdivinon 
of each unit of time in double measure, into three 
equal parts. Tims — | >-v-^ >^>-n-/ n-^ ||. 

A measure consisting of nine units of time is, 
in the same manner, called compound triple meaS' 
ure. Thus: — | >-v-'>-^>-s-'>w>-n-^>^|. 

A measure consisting of twelve units of time is 
called compound quadruple measure. Thus: — 
I >->^ >w >-N-/ v-' >-v-' N-^ >-N-^ '^ |. In this kind 
of measure the accents are of three grades, indi- 
cating diflferent units of the measure, in the fol- 
lowing order, beginning with the heaviest : the 
first; the seventh; the fourth and tenth. 

2. It is evident that in the simplest rhythmic 
form of melody, the utterance of one tone would 
consume one unit of time. This u The Primi- 
tive Rhytum op Melody. 

Dovkle Measure, 

3|J JIJ Jt 

TripU Measure. 

3 IJ J J IJ o! J I 

QuadrupU Measure. 

4 I J J J J I J J J J I 

And in like manner for the compound measures. 
From this primitive rhythm, variations may be 
made in two directions. Namely : Instead of a 
single tone, ttco tones, or as many as possible may 
be uttered during the lapse of a single unit of 
time. Sneh variation from the primitive rhythm 
is represented in the following ways : 

ejjijjjijj./ijjjijjj./i 
rrn j. / 1 •««• 

Or, again, a tone may be prolonged so as to 
occupy two or more units of time. The follow- 
ing signifies sach prolongation of tones:— 

ai. Jl.. t 

If thb prolongation of tones is effected in snch 
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a way as to conceal the true accent of the meas- 
ure, it is called syncopation. Example : 

These yariations from the primitive rhythm of 
melody are called Derivative Rhythms of Melody^ 
and their Tarietv is numberless. 

II. Broader Symmetries. In the concep- 
tion of the compound measures we have the be- 
ginning of that system of involution by which 
are built up the grander rhythmic symmetries of 
melody and musical form. A succession of meas- 
ures 80 determined, or emphasized relatively, as 
to produce upon the mind the perception of 
completion, constitutes a Rhythmic Period. The 
ear recognizes a rhythmic period as complete 
only by the perception of a symmetry composed 
of groups, of two or more measures each, which 
are mentally opposed to, or set over against each 
other. Of these groups there must be two^ or 
four, or six, A period of four groups is more 
symmetrical because it admits of being subdi- 
vided into smaller symmetries of two groups 
each. Such a symmetrical rhythm is represented 
thus: 



8d. Pkriod. 
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The groups of two measures we will term 

phrases, and the groups of two phrases, sections. 

Of these it may be observed, in general, that the 

two sections offset each other ; and that each 

phrase offsets the one corresponding in the other 

section. By the adoption of a similar derived 

rhythm in measures corresponding to each other, 

a itill more pleasing effect may be produced. 

Thus: 

FIRST SECTION. 

§ J J J ! J cj I J ; ; J ij - 1 



JJj 



SECOND SECl'ION, 



I I 



. I 



This systematic variation of rhythm may be 
carried to any extent the composer fancies. The 
ear is assisted to the perception of the symmetry 
by the ccesura, or repose, that marks the termi- 
nations of the sections. 

But a higher symmetry than that of the pe- 
riod, awaits us. Two or more periods may be so 
combined and opposed to each other as to form 
together a larger whole : The Song Form, One 
of the more pleasing of the broader symmetries 
of .this grade, is composed of three periods ; in 

which the rhythm of the second varies materially 
from that of the first and third. For this plan of 
organization brings in another element of beauty: 
Unity. And of unity, the highest kind, unity of 
membership ; ** the union of separate and distinct 
things into one whole.** The following, which is 
the rhythm of the Theme of the Allegretto in 
Sonata Op. 14 in £, by Beethoven, is offered as 
a case in point: 

lat. Pbbiod. _ 

j.;-jij./jij.ij > \5:ijjj|jjjuj;ij! 
jy./jij.;^jij.u>:j:?:i^'ijjjijjijr r 

id. PSBIOB. 

j.;-JU.U..^ .IJ,/JIJJL'JIJy 
j|J./JIJ.IJ..MJ.IJ./JUJlJJIol 
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This principle is carried still further by the 
eombination of several Song forms into one larger 
whole, as is done in the larger Hondo forms; for 
an account of which see No. G3G of this Journal. 

Whoever attentively 8tudii*s the Sonatas of 
Beethoven, especially the slower movements, and 
most of the works of the old masters that are now 
best liked, cannot fail to perceive the import- 
ance they seem to have attachetl to this element 
of beauty in musical structure. In almost every 
mind there dwells the ability to perceive sym- 
metry. Even the horse is excited by a stron^rly- 
marked rhythm. A melody lacking in symmetry 
stands small chance of popularity. Even Bach's 
Fngues, dry as they are commonly supposed, are 
very symmetrical in their period forms. And, 
indeed, what is symmetry but an application of 
the Apostolic injunction, ** Let everything be 
done decently and in order ** ? 



Otto Nicolai.* 

We have to do honor to the memory of one 
who, years ago, quitted the busy scenes of life, 
but who, in his works, has left many claims on 
our grateful remembrance. Berlin is the more 
bound to do justice to these claims, because 
Nicolai was a son of Prussia ; because it was in 
Berlin that he began his brilliant, but, unfortun- 
ately, too brief career, and because, after many 
wanderings, with many varieties of fortune in 
many lands, it was thither that he returned, and 
there that he was called, while zealously follow- 
ing his art, from an earthly to a higher state. 

Nicolai's life is a most effective example of an 
energetic artistic will, of a decided vocation for 
music, forcing its way through the most nnfavor- 
able circumstances, and attaining happily the 
goal, at which it certainly would not have re- 
mained stationary, had not an earl^« death pre- 
vented its possessor from advancing still further. 
Nicolai*8 hard fortune in his youth, when, yielding 
to pressure of every description, he ffed from his 
home, in order that he might devote himself to 
art; the enterprising boldness with which, though 
not even a youth, he flung himself into the wild 
whirlpool of life, courageously and persistently 
holding his own till he at length reached the goal 
which he had long darkly found in his own breast 
— such are the events in the life of an artist, a 
German artist. He himself, as Sier;fri(>d Kapper 
informs us,t was not fond of referring to his 
youth; nay, he studiously avoided all reference 
to it, a circumstance which led his friends to the 
conclusion that it had been a sad time for him, 
a time in which he had maintained no easy 
struggle at the price of his best efforts. Only 
once, during his residence in Vienna, did he let 
a hint drop of what he had gone through. This 
he did in reply to a young artist wiio was com- 
plaining that the struggle for mere existence took 
all his day, so that he had only the ni;Tht left for 
his own studies and laboi's. Nicolai answered 
reproachfully : " But you have at least a fire in 
your room, and need not warm your frozen hands 
at the candle." What moments of bitter suffering 
does not this observation suggest, and yet they 
were not by any means the most bitter ones that 
the noble-minded artist recollected. But we will 
not anticipate the progress of our sketch. We 
will, therefore, commence with such particulars 

* Nieolai^f Biogroffky (by Ilerr Ilennann Mendel) ban been 
Ibrwarded. preTiouH to its publication, to the editor of the 
N«ue Berliner Mmik-Zeitumg^ from which paper the above 
eztraeta are taken. 

t An Austrian ttriter, with vhom Nicolai was on term* of 
fHendahip. 



t'onnoctcd with his earlv life as we have be«n 
enabled to rescue from the ol)Sciiriiy in which he 
himself endeavnureil to envelop it. 

Carl Otfo f^hrenfried Ni<*ofai was the son of 
C. E. I). Nic:olai, who died at Ufrlin in 1857, 
and, at the date of his soii'.s birth, Uth June, 1810, 
was a niu:iic- master at Kunigsberg in Prussia. 
Young Otto's education can by no means bo 
styled a nio<lel one. ilis father, whose profes- 
sional avocation kept him from home most of the 
dav, could do but little fur his nn^ntal cultivation 
and moral development. Hut tin^ was not all : 
an unfortunate prtjudice has caused in his breast 
a sort of aversion towanls the ]>oor boy. This 
was constantly evident in a system of severity 
often unjust, and must in ti*ne have exerted an 
evil influence upon the boy'ti eh.iraeter and intel- 
lectual powers, apart front the fact that his bodily 
development, also, suffered from it. . We are 
ae(|uainted with the histories of many distin- 
guished men who passed through a similar ordeal, 
and yet subsequently became models of noble 
aspirations, of integrity, and of virtue, because a 
lucky fate had made them glorious reparation in 
their mothers, whose care exerted the ])rofoundest 
influence upon the whole of their after-like. But 
even this 'reparation was denied to Otto. He 
possessed no mother to watch carefully over his 
education ; to shield him from the injustice o^ a 
too severe father : and, awakening the germs of 
noble virtues in his boyish mind, so susceptible of 
all impressions, to guard him from strayms from 
the rijrht path.} Left generally to himself, little 
Otto formed his character af^er his own fashion, 
and the earnestness which, even at that earlv 
age, was visible in the features oi the small, pale 
boy, was a picture of the unusual determination, 
nay, th<*. defiance and spirit of resistance within 
him. This last quality, as likewise a certain 
irritability, which he also manifested at an early 
age, was naturally calculated to hasten the rup- 
ture, which, after many conflicts, at length hap- 
pened between the father and the son. 

Thus Nicolai*s future would not have justified 
any particularly favorable hopes, but rather ap- 
prehension, if, in the place of his dnty-neglecting 
parents, a higher bemg had not espoused the 
cause of the dt>serted hoy. This gracious crea- 
ture, who spreails only happiness and joy around 
her, and is able richly to indemnify for all mis- 
fortunes and troubles him whom, by her kiss, she 
has sanctified as her disciple, was Polyhymnia, 
the Goddess of music. When he was yet very 
young, and as though to compensate him for 
worldly injustice, the Muse had anointed him as 
her own, and the struggle with the prose of life, 
a struggle carried on by all the means at his dis- 
posal, and some of them were not to be altogether 
justified, in order to soar fi*eely upwards to his 
benefactress, filled up all his existence. Just as 
sparks issue from the hard stone the instant the 
steel is brought into contact with it, talent darts 
forth its rays immediately an opportunity is 
offered. Opportunity simply evokes but does 
not create talent, and as surely as Raphael 
would have Wen a great painter, even thou*;h he 
had been lx)rn without hands, so would Nicolai 
have been a fine muMcian, even though his talent 
had never succeeded in expressing itself. 

The great cause, however, of which we speak, 
that was destined to make known the boy*s voca- 
tion for music, was a Vocal Union (G'ennngverein^, 
which was held every week at his father's house, 
and the rehearsals of which Nicolai attended with 
ever-increasing interest.. Even when his father's 
harsh reproof had sent him off to bed or out of 
the room, he might have been seen anxiously 
listening in the next apartment, frequently, despite 
the danger of catching cold, only in his stockings, 
so that his presence might not be discovered. 
What he had heard he would sing and even play 

t We take this opportunity of mentioning that, by granting 
a separation, the hand of the law had at last put an end to the 
domeatio differences of husband and wife Nioolai's mother 
first went to Brealau. and afterwards to Warsaw, where we 
shall find her in another part ol our narrative. Whenerer the 
Ihther was *traTelling about, as he n-equently was, fbr the 
purpose of pushing the sale of a Pianqfitru School^ written and 

Rublished by himself, and of his other contposIUons. little 
icolai was left under the charge of his uncle, where, at least, 
he rould congratulate himself on being kindly treated by his 
, auiit and by hb cousin. 
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upon the piano wiili a.>*toiiis1iin(! af<iirac:y. Sin-li 
manifestations of a deeply-roote<l foflln^r for music 
aronsed tlic attoution and thu spcculattru spirit 
of Ids father, who bi'jran to teach him the piano, 
wiien the boy was still very youn;*. In confor- 
mity with the teacher's character, merciless 
severity reigned during the lessons. This in- 
creasied when, despite the exceedingly rapid pro- 
press made by the boy, he tlid not seem likely to 
realize the project of workin;: him up into a 
boyish phenomenon, who mi;;ht travel about the 
country gaining money and fame. Dejected and 
unnerved, poor little Otto would often steal away 
to join the circle of his playfidlows, though he 
could hardly find compensation or recreation 
even there. Despite the fact that ho invented 
and taught many new lioyish games, whenever 
he wanted to take the direction in carrying them 
out, he was rewarded with blows. Afterwards, 
it is truo, whole multitudes of musicians grown 
grey in the service of Apollo bowed to his extra- 
ordinary talent for conducting, the moment his 
little wanil called thorn to the artistic fight. 

But in those days his glance turned frequently 
from such vexations, and ho usod to wonder 
whether there were not places and persons among 
whom he might lead a happier life. He would 
then run miles away, till he fell down exhausted 
and wept. But there was something echoing and 
sounding in his head, so that he couhl not help 
reflecting what it could be. Then would he 
listen also to the mnrmnring brook, the rustling 
trees, and the binls singing free from care, and 
cudgel his brains to put together the melodi«'s 
they sang. Then, again, he would look upon the 
butterfly as it flew merrily past, and pity it deep- 
ly becau.se it was born dumb, while, compared to 
it, he considered the plain bee hnp|)y because it 
coold at least sing.* These excursions, hardly 
remarked or cared for in his father's house, 
sharpened his gift of observation and his feeling 
for contemplation, affording him, as far as his 
tender age would allow, many a glimpse into his 
own soul. He extended his walks often for half or 
a whole day, subsisting on what nature offered, 
or what this or that person, pitying a poor boy, 
gave him unsolicited. When his father notired 
(his practice, and punished him with his ordinary 
severity, it was too late ; and Otto did not hesi- 
tate stopping from home fur days and nights at a 
time. 

Under such circumstances, he made but small 
progress at the inferior elementary school which 
he attended, and he did not attend even that 
regularly. Subsequently, however, he bravely 
ma«le up for all .his neglect by the rapidity with 
which he raised himself in intelligence and intel- 
lectual culture. His farorite occupation was to 
sit at the piano, and, allowing his fingers to roam 
dreamily over the keyboard, clothe his boyish 
fancies in tune. One winter's evening, old Nico- 
lai, finding he had fallen asleep while so occupied, 
though his fingei*s went on playing all the same, 
shut him up, despite all his prayers and the most 
desperate signs of fear, in a loft, where the 
wretched boy was found next morning half dead 
with cold. Thenceforth there was no lack of 
attempts at flight of all kinds for the purpose of 
escaping such atrocities, but sometimes want and 
destitution^ drove the child home again, and 
sometimes strangers brought him back. 

In a number of the Berliner Muxik-ZeUung^ 
Dr. Weisse relates a " Geniexlreich" f wild prank) 
as he terms it, on the authority of a friend of his. 
" After some harsh treatment on the part of his 
father," says the friend in question, " Otto, then 
about twelve years of age, suddenly disappeared. 
There was certainly some slight uneasiness at the 
fact, in his father's house — whei*e I attended the 
well-known Vocal Society as a member of the 
basses belonging to It — but not to such a degree 
as could have been wished. One morning, I was 
seated in my student's room, cheerfully lighted 
up by the summer sun, and whence I enjoyed a 
pleasing prospect over the • Pregelniederung,' 
when the door was suddenly opened, and master 
Otto Nicolai slipped in. His state was a con- 
siderably dusty one, and only a few yellow brass 

* From an oral commuolcAtion. 



buttons were left on the small threadbare blue 
coat. No notice was taken of my surprise, and 
the question : * my boy. Otto, where have you 
come from V* but a request was made in a hoai^e, 
anxious voice, for * something to eat.' * Oh ! I 
am so very, very hungry !' gasped forth the poor 
fellow in a melanclioly tone. My old grand- 
mother was instantly called upon for a fresh 
supply of breakfast coffee, and a considerable 
number of fresh rolls procured from my neigh- 
bor, the baker. The supplies soon disappeared 
before the appetite of my youthful friend, who 
then, and only then, was strong enough to tell me 
what had occurred. * I ran away because I could 
bear it no longer,' Fuch was the introduction to 
the adventures of his flight. The continuation 
was to the effect that he bad wandered about for 
a fortnight in the fields and woods — it was hot 
summer weather — that he passed the night either 
on the green ground in the forest, or with the 
shepherd boys round their watch fire in the fields; 
and that he had purchased from the said shepherd 
boys scanty subsistence, with old buckles, small 
pieces of paper, lead pencils, and such trifles. 
*• When this currency was at an end, it was the 
turn of the buttons on my coat. As you see,' he 
observed, continuing his narration, * even this 
resource also comes to an end, and I have only 
two buttons left. 1 have now come to procure 
some more such supplies from you, and then I 
shall go away once again.' At this moment I can 
no longer say whether I was more ready to cry 
or to laugh. I almost believe, however, the for- 
mer. I did not offer him my hand preparatory 
to his apain setting out upon his wanderings, but 
kept him with me, and during the day made 
arrangements, through an old friend, for him to 
return the same evening to his father's." 

His subsequent wanderings in the world," Dr. 
Weisse goes on to remark, " which were rather lon- 
ger, arc well known ; they were, properly speaking, 
the commencement of his praiseworthy artistic C4ireer. 
It was his own force of will which raised him to the 
eminence whence he afterwards looked down upon 
many a one, who had once had only a glance of com- 
passion for the poor aspirant. Whoever is acquainted 
with the special circumstances of \\U later ycara, and 
knows how, to the best of his abilities, he did good 
to those who had formerly not done the same to him, 
will share my opinion : Otto Kicolai was a man of 
tlioroiighly honorable character." 

But let us, after this involuntary digression, 
return to our biographical sketch. 

(To be coBtlDoed.) 

Senators in Council on the Fine Arts. 

(Coneladed.) 

Mr. Howard If wo are to have a statue of 

Mr. Lincoln — and surely no President since Wash- 
ington is more deserving of that honor — it becomes 
a mere matter of business, a simple business transnc- 
tion, as to whom wo shall employ to execute the 
work. Shall wo .HCck out and employ an artist who 
is known to possess high talent, one in whom we 
have conHdcnco, and as to the result of whose labors 
there xa no doubt and no risk ; or shall we, as pru- 
dent business men, intrust this tusk to a person who 
is not known as a high and distinguished artist and 
who we have not much reason to suppose will or 
ever can liecomo eminent as a sculptor ? It is sim- 
ply, as I said before, a, question of business. If 
it were for you or me to contract for the making 
of a statue for a deceased friend, what should we 
do, supposing we hod the means for the execution 
of one worthy of our friend ? Should we take 
any such risk as gentlemen urge ns to tnkc upon 
this occasion ? Should wo not be suro to apply to 
and employ a person who was undoubtedly compe- 
tent to execute the task 1 Sir, we should. We 
should run no risk whatever, if we couM avoid it; 
and that is precisely thl^ case. I know, perhaps, as 
much of the ability of the young lady to whom it is 
proposed to give this job os most menihcrs of this 
body. I have met her irequcnily, as other members 
of this body have done, and surely she has shown no 
lack of that peculiar tnlcnt known commonly as 
" lobbying" in pressing forward her enterprise and 
bringing it to the ottcniion of Senaioi-s. I have seen 
her models of Mr. Lincoln ; I have seen and examined 
tho one, especially, to which reference is most fre- 
quently had ; and although I do not pretend to he a 
connoisseur in this kind of art, I am prepared to say 
that I never was satisfied with that model. To mo it 
is monotonous and without meaning and without 



spirit. I mav be entirely mistaken on account of my 
want of skifl and judgment in such matters ; but 
according to my ideas tho model is an imperfect 
model, failing in cxpi-ession, failing in life, failing in 
very many qualities which I should expect in a first- 
rate model. 

Now, Sir, I am willing to vote the sum of SIO.OOO 
for the purpose of securing a good statue of Abraham 
Lincoln ; but I am not willing to vote that sum or 
any other sum to this person and take the risk^ of an 
entire failure in tho end. If this country in its his- 
tory has ever produced a statesman, and a great man 
deserving to be memorialized in its annuals, not onl^ 
upon the page of history but in the works of art, it is 
Abraham Lincoln. And, sir, it is oar duty, if we 
undertake to carry forward this work and secure a 
statue of that great man, to do it in the best manner, 
possible, and to employ the most skillful artist in our 
own country or even abroad, if it shall turn out upon 
inquiry that we have not an artist of competency 
among ourselves ; and I expect, I confess, having in 
view the youth and inexperience of Miss Ream, and 
I will go further, and say, having in view her sex, I 
shall expect a complete failure in tho execution of 
this work. I would as soon think of a lady writing 
the Iliad of Homer; I should as soon think of 
placing at the head of an army a woman for the con- 
duct of a great campaign. 
Mr. Cowan. They have done both. 
Mr. Howard. It has not been their general his- 
tory. 
Mr. McDougall. They have done it. 
Mr. Howard. No, sir. I would as soon expect 
from the pen of a woman the Paradise Lost or any 
other great work of genius which has honored our 
race. 

Mr. McDougall. Did you ever read the Frag- 
ments of Sappho. 

Mr. Howahd. I have read the Fragments of 
Sappho. 
Mr. McDougall. What do you say about that 1 
Mr. Howard. That certainly does not prove 
that Sappho was capahlo of writing Homer's Iliad. 

Mr. Dougall. She exceeds Hofaier in many 
respects. 

Mr. Howard. In many respects — in erotic ex- 
pressions she certainly exceeds Homer. Whether 
the proposed work in the present case would have a 
similar merit I cannot say. 

But, sir, without trifling on the subject, and with- 
out meaning to say a word in disparagement of tliis 
young lady, whom I suppose to be a young lady of 
genius, I insist that we are taking a great risk in 
intrusting the execution of this work to her. Let us 
employ a Powers, let us employ somebody from 
whom we have a right to expect, from what he has 
already done, a complete and creditable execution of 
a statue of Lincoln and not turn it into the hands of 
a person who, after the exercise of all her genius and 
all her powers, may miserably fail in the end and we 
be ashamed of the appropriation which we are about 
to make. 

Mr. EDMnxDS. I see on looking at the resolution 
that it, by accident no doubt, fails to provide that the 
model for which tho first $3,000 is to be paid shall bo 
completed to tho acceptance of any official, as the 
statue is required to be, and therefore I move to 
amend by inserting after the word " placed" in the 
eighth line, the words " to his acceptance," so that 
the completion of the plaster model shall be to the 
acceptance of the Secretary of the Interior, upon 
which the S5,000 is to be paid, just as the completion 
of the marble statuo is to be to his acceptance. 
Mr. Wade I hope not. 

Mr. Conness. I hope tho amendment will not 
be adopted. It is proposed to go into the market and 
make a bargain. 

Mr. Edmunds. I shall bo glad to have gentlemen 
state frankly whether they intend to pay this $5,000 
for a mere experiment, whether it be successful or 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior or not. I 
have understood from the course of this debate that 
this young lady is entitled to be trusted and to be 
contracted with in the language of tho resolution, as 
a person of established reputation, whose reputation 
justifies thero being intrusted to her this important 
work which engages all our reputation and is to be 
put on exhibition as being produced through our 
instrumentality. Now, if it be intended that this is 
to be merely an experiment, and is frankly so said, 
then we shall understand it. If, on the contrary, it 
be what it purports to be, the arrangement of a busi- 
ness transaction by contract with this young lady, 
then it is just to her as well as to us to provide that 
this model shall be completed to the satisfaction of 
the party who is to contract with her. 

Mr. Truhdull. I trust the amendment will not 
be adopted, and I think it ought not to be adopted. 
If I was drafting the resolution I should not put in 
these words. It will be seen by reading the resoln- 
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^ion thnt it proTidca that a contract shnll \ye mn«1e 
with this hidy " for a iife-sizc model and statue of the 
hue Prcifidcnt, Abraham Lincoln, to he executed hy 
her at a price not exceeding; S10,000; one half 
pa^'ahlc on completion of the model in plofltcr, and 
the remaining half on completion of the statue in 
marble to his acceptance." It is intended, I suppose, 
hy the Congress of the United States, if they pass this 
resolution, that she shall be paid at any rate 35,000 for 
the effort. I suppose that is intended. It is not ex- 
pected that she is to ^o on and devote her time for 
years, perhaps, to prcparinjj this for nothing. Con- 
gress has that confidence in directing the contract to 
he made with her, from the knowlcdtre they have of 
her talent, to agree that they will pay $5,000 for 
making this effort/ and if she completes it to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior she is to 
hare ten thousand. I do not presume that it is the 
intention of Congress, certainly it is not mine, to 
require her to go on and make this statne and run 
the hazard of being paid or not. She can do that 
without coming to Congress. What is the object of 
coming to Congress at all ? Let her proceed and 
make a statue and give her time to it for yeai's at her 
own expense ; if it is one that pleases us we will buy 
it afterward. I think it would be mockery to pass a 
resolution of the kind. I trust the Senator from 
Vermont will not insist upon any such amendment. 
^Besides, the resolution has passed the House of 
Ileprosentatives ; wc have certainly spent time cnouirh 
upon it ; there is mnnirestly a disposition in the 
Senate to pass it, and I trust we will come to a vote 
and dispose of this matter. . . . 

Mr. Sumxrr. I think this amendment had hotter 
be adopted. It is only a rensonnhle prcc:intion in a 
case like the pre^nt. The Senator from Wisconsin 
alluded to a contract with Mr. Stone. He is a 
sculptor whose works are at the very door.^ of the 
Senate Chamber. The committee who employed 
him mnst have been perfectlv aware of his character. 
When they entered into acontract with him, there 
was no element of chance ; they knew precisely what 
they were contracting for ; hut' in the present case 
there is nothing but chance, if there be not the cer- 
tainty of fdilurc. 

Mr. C0NNK88. How was it in the case of Mr. 
Powell 1 

Mr. SfiMNER. I am spcakinsr of the present case. 
One at a lime, if 3'ou please. The person that yon 
now propose to contract with, noforionsly has never 
made a statue. All who have the most moderate 
acquaintance with art know that it is one thing to 
make a bust, and quite another thin^r to make a 
statue. One may make a bust, and yet be entirely 
nnable to make n statue ; just as one may write a 
poem in the cornes of a newspaper, and not be able 
to produce an epic. A statne is one of the highest 
forms of art. There have been very few artists com- 
petent to make a statue. There is as yet but one 
instance that I can rerall of n woman successful in 
such an undertaking. But the eminent person to 
whom I refer had shown a peculiar genius early in 
life, ha<l enjoyed peculiar opportunities of culture, 
and had vindicated her title as artiJit before she 
attempted this difnr-ult tjisk. Convening, as I often 
have, with sculprors, I remember how they always 
dwell upon the difficulty of such a work. It is no 
small labor to set a man on his legs, with proper 
draperv and accessories, in stone or in bronze. Not 
many have been able to do it, and all these hare had 
in aavance experienc*^ in art. Now, there is no such 
experience here. This candidate is notoriously 
without it. There is no reason to snppof^e that she 
can succeed. Therefore, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Edmunds] is wise when he proposes that before 
the nation pays $5,000 on account, it shall have some 
assurance that the work is not absolutely a failure. 
Voltaire was in the habit of exclaiming, in a course 
Italian saying, that " a woman cannot produce a tra- 
gedy." Ton have already seen that. I do not 
venture on the remark that a woman cannot produce 
a statne ; but I am sure that, in the present case, 
yon ought to take every reasonable precantion. 

Sir, I did not intend when I rose to say anything 
except directly n|ion the proposition for the Senator 
from Vermont, hut as I am on the floor perhaps I 
may be pardoned if T advert for one moment 

Mr. IIowb. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him one question for information ? 

RTr. Sumxer. Certainly. 

Mr. ITowk. It is whether he supposes that hy 
the examination of a plaster model he could get any 
assurance that the work in marble would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Sdmxer. Obviously, for the chief work of 
the artist is in the model. When this i^ finished the 
work is more than hnlf done. What remains requires 
mechanical skill raiher than genius. In I'nly, where 
there arc accomjdishcd workmen in nuirblo, the artist 



leaves his model in their hands, contenting himself 
with A few finishing touches. Sometimes he does not 
touch the marble. 

I was about to say, when interrupted, that I hoped 
to be pardoned if I adverted for one moment to the 
onslaught which has been made upon what I have 
already said in this debate. I do not understand it. 
I do not know why Senators have civun such rein to 
the passion for personality. I made no criticism on 
any Senator and no allusion, even, to any Senator. 
I addressed myself directly to the question an<l en- 
deavored to treat it with all the rei»erve consistent 
with a proper frankness. Senators, one after another, 
have attacked me personally. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Nesmitii) seemed to riot in this hnsi- 
ness. The Senator from California, [Mr. Conn ess,] 
from whom I had reason to expect something better, 
caught the spirit of the other Pacific Senator. Sir, 
there was nothing in what I said to justify such an 
attack. But I will not proceed in the comments 
which their speeches invite. I turn away from them. 
There was, however, one remark of the Senator from 
Oregon to wliich I will refer. He complained that 
I was unwilling to patronize native art, and that I 
had dwelt on the productions of foreign arti.sts. 

I am at a loss for the motive of this singular mis- 
representation. Let the Senator quote a sentence or 
a word which fell from mo In dispnrairement of 
native art. He cannot. T know the art of my coun- 
try too well and think of it with too much of patriotic 
pride. I alluded to only one foreign artist, and ho 
was that sympathetic and gifted Frenchmnn who has 
endowed the Capitol with the portrait of Tjifayelte. 
The other artists that I praised were all of my' own 
country. There was Peele, of Philadelphia, to whom 
wo are indebted for the portrait of Washinffton. 
There was Trumbull, the companion of Washington, 
and one of his military staff, who, on coming out of 
the war of independence, gave himself to painting and 
produced these works which I prononnced the chief 
ornament of the Kotnnda. There also was Oreenongh, 
the earliest American sculptor, and, until Story took 
the chisel, unquestionably the most accomplished of 
all in the list of American sculptors. He was n 
scholar, vei-scd in the lani^nages of antiquity and 
modern times, who stni3ied the art which he practiced 
in the literature of every tongue. Of him I never fall 
to speak in praise. There was Crawfonl, an Ameri- 
can sculptor, bom in New York, and my own intimate 
personal friend, whose early triumphs I witnessed 
and enjoyed. Ho was a tnic' genius, versatile, fertile, 
hold. His short life was crowned by the honors of 
his profession, and he was hailed at home and abroad 
as a great sculptor. How can I speak of him except 
with admiration and personal attachment. I alluded 
also to Rogers, an American artist from the West ; 
yes, sir, from the West^— 

Mr. Howard. Who was educated in Michigan* 

Mr. Sumner. And, as the Senator says, cduca' 
ted in Michigan, who has given to this Capitol and 
to his country those bronze doors, which I did not 
hesitate to compare with the immortal work of Ghi- 
berti in the Baptistery of Florence. These, sir, were 
the artists to whom I referred, and sueh was the spirit 
in which I spoke. How, then, can any Senator 
undertake to say that I had praised foreign artists at 
the expense of the artists of my own coimtry ? The 
remark, permit me to say, is absolutely without 
foundation. 

It is because I would not have the art of my own 
country suffer, and because I would have its honors 
follow merit, that I oppose the largess you propose. 
If yon really wish to rear a statue of our martyred 
President, select one of the acknowledged sculptors of 
your own country. Do not go to a foreigner, and do 
not go to the unknown. There are sculptors bom 
among us and already famous. Take one of them. 
There is Powers, an* artist of rarest skill with the 
chisel ; of exquisite finish ; perhaps with less of 
variety and versatility than some other artists ; per- 
haps with less of originality, but having in himself 
many and peculiar characteristics as a remarkable 
artist. Summon him to the work. Ho has been 
tried. In making a contract with him you know in 
advance that you will have a statue not unworthy of 
the appropriation you are about to make, or of the 
place where it is to stand. 

There also is another sculptor of our country, 
whom I should name first of all if I were called to 
express freely ray unbiased choice; I mean Story. 
He is the son of the great jurist, and bcpan life with 
his father's mantle resting upon him. His works of 
jurisprudence are quoted daily in '^ our courts. He 
is also a man of Icttci-s. His contributions to litera- 
ture and poetry are in your libraries. To these ho 
now adds unquestioned triumphs as a sculptor. In 
the great Exhibition of Europe his Cleopatra and his 
Saul have been recognized as equal to the best of 
our time, and, in the opinion nf many,' as better than 



the best. He brings to sculpture not only the genius 
of an artist, but scholarship, literature, study, and 
talent of every kind. Saromon him to the work. 
Let his name be associated with the Capitol by a 
statue which I am sure will be an honor to oar 
country. 

I might mention other sculptors of our country. 
My friend who sits beside me, the distinguished 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Morgan,] very pro- 
perly reminds me of the sculptor who has done so 
much honor to his own State. Palmer has a beauti- 
ful genius, which bo has cultivated for many years 
witli sedulous care. He hat experience. The aeal 
of success has been set upon his works. Let bim 
make your statue. There is still another artist, 
whose home is New York, whom I would not forget ; 
I refer to Brown, the author of the equestrian statue 
of Washington in New YoHc. Of all the equestrian 
statues in our country that is incomparably the best. 
It need not shrink from comparison with equestrian 
statues in the Old Worid. The talent that eonld 
seat the great chief ho easily in that bronze saddle 
ought to find a welcome in this Capitol. There are 
yet other sculptors that I might name ; but I confine 
my enumeration to those who have done something 
more than give promise of excellence. And now 
you turn from all this native talent, which has done 
so much and become so famous, to offer a difiicnlt 
and honorable duty to an untried person, whose 
friends can claim for her nothing more than the 
promise of such excellence in sculpture as is con- 
sistont with the condition of her sex. Sir, 1 will not 
say anything more. 

Mr. Cowan. I have come to the conclusion to 
vote for this resolution, and I have also come to the 
conclusion that this yonng lady, whoever she mapr 
be, is unquestionably a person of great genius ; it 
may not bo exactly in the line of scnlpturo, but cer- 
tainly she is in that of agitation. She is occupying; 
the talents of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the honorable Senator from Vermont, the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, the honorable Senator 
from Oregon, the honorable Senator from Illinois, 
and several others, and has shaken and agitated this 
Chamber to its very centre. Certainly it is no ordi- 
nary girl that can do this. [Laughter.] 

I shall vote for this resolution, Mr. President, be- 
cause I understand that this little child of genius has 
strncrgled up amid poverty and diflSculty to this great 
result through the medium of her statuary. I must 
confess I do not know much about statuary myself. 
Modem statuary, I think, would be about as well 
made by the tailor and the shoemaker, all except the 
head, as by anybody else. [Langhter] Ancient 
nude statuary reqnired nn exact knowledge of anat- 
omy and of the human form in the natural state. 
How it is proposed to have this statue of Mr. Lin- 
coln I am not advised. Whether it is to be draped 
with a lioman toga, or with a white jacket and black 
coat and blue pantaloons, I do not know. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Wadb. Perhaps with a cannon ball in bis 
hand. 

Mr. Cowan. Perhaps so. And I may here re- 
mark, in regard to that group which has l>een criti- 
cized, that I think thnt is the largest Columbus and 
the smallest globe I ever saw in juxtaposition. 

I Laughter.] The squaw is a Insty-Iooking wench, 
do not know whether it is a good representation of 
a squaw or not, for I never saw many of them. In 
regard to the other group, I should like to ask mj 
friend from Massachusetts if he ever saw so large a 
stump grow out of the belly of a dog as is there rep- 
resented. [Laughter.] 

Now, I think this young lady has given evidence 
of remarkable genius and remarkable perseverance 
in the way of her particular calling ; and the best 
evidence this Congress has of it is the extraordinary 
excitement which she creates among the connoissenra 
here. I am for patronizing native genius. I do not 
want any more Paradise Losts sold for five guineas. 
I do not want the Iliads of Homer to go down again 
to posterity without anybody knowing who made 
them, and having six or seven cities competing for 
the honor of giving birth to the author. If the stat- 
uary of the Capitol is in bad taste let us improve it; 
and* I do not know any other way than to employ 
this yonng lady, who manifests snch extraorrlinary 
ability, to try her hand upon it ; and I am rather in- 
clined to think, from the few specimens I havo seen 
of her work, that she will do it. SI>o has not made 
a very handsome bust of Mr. Lincoln, but that was 
not her fault ; it was Mr. Lincoln's, because he was 
not a very handsome man. [Laughter.] He was a 
great and f^ood man ; but she could not be ex)jected 
to make an Adonis of him ; and I am rather inclined 
to think, after all, that that is the fault which has 
been attributed to her bust of Mr. Lincoln. My hon- 
orable friend from Michigan, in whoso classic taste I 
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liavo great confidcnco, and of whoso classic learning 
I nm assured, says that it lacks lifo and spirit. I 
think I may appeal to my honorable friend from 
Illinois (Mr. Yntofi) and my friend from California 
(Mr. McDouf^ll) who will say that that is the very 
height of art in this young female artist in making 
thcso busts, because it was a remarkable fact that, of 
all the men living who perhaps had more humor in 
him than any one else, Mr. Lincoln was a man of 
tho saddest faro on earth. If it be true that she 
caught that peculiar expression of the man and put 
it into the bust, and his friends recognize that as a 
characteristic of that particular bust, that is tho high- 
est evidence of her genius. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have come to the con- 
clusion to vote for this resolution ; and I do it from 
the considerations which I have mentioned ; and I 
think they will justify me in it. I have tho highest 
respect for the opinion of my friend from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Sumner) upon all classical subjects, and 
particularly upon those which relate to most of the 
fine arts ; but in statuary I propose to follow the lead 
of my honorable friend from Ohio, (Mr. Wade) who 
I think is infinitely superior. [Laughter.] I have 
always done so, and as it was a good lead I have 
come to tbd conclusion to follow it all the way 
through. 

Mr. Howard and Mr. Somnbs called for the 
yeas and nays on the passage of tho resolution, and 
they wero ordered ; and being taken, resulted — yeas 
23, nays 9 ; as follows: 

Ykas— Messrs. Chandler, Conncss, Cowan, Cres- 
well, Davis, Doolittle, Foster, Fowler, Guthrie, 
Howe. Johnson, McDougail, Nesmith, Norton, Nye, 
rdand, Pomeroy, Ross, Stewart, Trumbull, Wade, 
Williams, nnd latcs — 23. 

Nats — Messrs. Kdmunds, Howard, Kirkwood, 
T^ane, Morgan, Spraguo, Sumner, Van Winkle, and 
Willey— 9. 

AnsENT — Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Buckalew, 
Clark, Cragin. Dixon, Fesscndon, Grimes, Harris, 
Henderson, Hendricks, Morrill, Ramsey, Riddle, 
SauUbury, Sherman, Wilson, and Wright — 18. 

So the joint resolution was passed. 
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London. 

Royal Italian Opera. — The Saturday Review 
thus sums up tho season. 

As Mr. Gye was first to begin this year, so he has 
been first to desist. He opened the doors of Covent 
Garden Theatre on tho 3rd of April, and shut them 
again on the 28tli of July — like Janus [Clausius), 
with the peace. The Italian Opera season is brief in 
comparison with former times, and, if only on that 
account, ought, one would imagine, to be more bril* 
liant ; but whether the fact bo so or tho contrary, it is 
not our present purpose to examine. 

Among the singers unknown to this country whose 
names were advertised in the prospectus which it is 
usual to issue before the commencement of the season, 
only one cim lie siiid to have created a really strong 
itnpresiilon. That one, it is almost superfluous to 
add, i.4 Madumo Maria Vilda, whose fine soprano 
Voice took the operatic world by assault when it first 
made itself heard in Norma, who lost some little of 
her suddenly acquired prestige by a very mediocre 
performance of Lucrczia Borgia, and who won back 
ner laurels fairly enough as Leonora in the Trointore. 
Not to enter anew into the general question of this 
lady's merits, we may say at once that, possessing no 
dramatic talent, nor even the promise of it, she is 
better suited in the Instnamcd opera than in either 
Norma or Lucrezia. Tru<», Leonora is supposed to 
be both young and l>enutiful, neither of which condi- 
tions irt fulfilled in the person of Madame Vilda ; but 
an elderly prima donnas even unaccompanied by the 
redeeming qualities that made Ninon de I'EncIos 
bewitching st seventy, has recently been by no means 
a very unusual rarity. The chief thing to bo regret- 
ted in Madame Viida's case is that, having begun 
stage life some twenty years too late, no expectation 
can bo entertained of her acquiring within a reason- 
able period the experience indispensable to perfect 
herself in her art. Every ycnr with her is, unfor- 
tunately, a year to the bad, instead of, as with a 
younger aspirant, a year to the good. Still she has 
a voice tho power and rare quality of which are 
undeniable ; and that voice may exercise a charm for 
some time hence, notwithstanding the evident fad 
that it has not been trained on such legitimate prin- 
ciples as to warrant a hope that she can ever become 
a much more practised singer than she is now. Next 
to Madame Vilda, Mr. Gye's subscribers have bad 



least cause to bo dissatisfied with Mdlle. Aglaja 
Orgeni, another German soprano, who early in the 
season won considerable credit by her performance in 
tho Traviata and Lucia di Lammcnnoor — a credit 
scarcely maintained by her subsequent essny in Martha, 
The 8trongly-flavore(i mannerisms of Madnmo Viar- 
dot Garcia, which are of course imparted to her pupils, 
and have done much to spoil the most gifted of tnem 
(Mndllo. Dcsirce Artot), do not consort with the 
mnsic which M. Flotow (a Russian (?) composer of 
whom the country of Glinka and Bortnianski has 
small reason to be proud) put into the mouth of his 
Lady Enrichetta— music thnt, apart from the melody 
of the " Groves of Blarney" (not M. Flotow's), is 
insipidity itself. But Madlle. Orgeni — whose voice, 
though small in volume, is sweet in quality, flexible, 
and of fair compass — has youth in her favor. As an 
actress, while provokingly tame, she is natural, lady- 
like, and seemingly intelligent ; the rest may follow. 
In short, though she has a great deal to learn and 
something to unlearn, we are warranted in looking to 
Mdlle. Orpeni's future career with interest. Mdlle. 
Morcnsi, the young American, but recently from 
Copenhagen — " contralto" or " mezzo-soprano" at 
pleasure — is a lively actress, as was evinced by her 
im}>ersonntion of Nancy {Martha), and still more 
remarkably by her Lady Coburg (Fra Dinvofo;) but 
she is wholly unformed as a singer. Yet she has 
attractions which, combined with youth, must always 
make her acceptable, provided she conscientiously 
strives to improve. It was a pity that a lady thus 
endowed should be so often exhibited under the 
grimy aspect of Azucena, the most emphatic illustra- 
tion of boredom to be cited from the operatic reper- 
tory. A pity too that, when not assuming tho com- 
plexion and habiliments of a ranting old sorc6res9, 
she should so often come forth in man's attire — as 
Urbain, a poge, or as Siebcl, a sentimental lover, the 
interpolation of whom into Faust has brought down 
upon MM. Barbierand Carrd the malediction of every 
worshipper of Germany's great poet. Had Mdlle. 
Morenci been seen more frequently, dulce Bvhridens, 
in the costume that best becomes her sex, she would 
perhaps have been more highly thought of. Under 
any circumstances she will be welcome next year. 

Mdlle. Marietta Binncolini, another young contralto^ 
was only heard as Mafibo Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia; 
nor did the impression she created justify regret that 
further opportunities should not have been awarded 
her. Her sole claim to consideration was the fact — 
now rather an exception than a rule — of her being 
Italian pur gang. A good contralto seems a^ hard to 
meet with as a good tenor, or that scarcest of operatic 
phenomena, a ** comprimaria** not only practised but 
willinfj. There seems to be a rooted objection among 
singers of onr day to accept any less distinction than 
that of ** prima donna assoiuta — " absolute first lady. 
Thus a manager is at his wits' end to apportion the 
secondary characters in an opera, even respectably. 

Tho new singers of the other sex whom Mr. Gye 
has introduced to the public this ycAr are Signors 
Fancelli and Nicolini — both tenors. The most recent 
performance of Signor Fancelli (as Contino del Fiorc, 
in Crispino ela Comare) gave us no reason to modify 
the opinion founded upon the de'but as Edgardo, and 
strengthened by his subsequent essay as Elvino. To 
a voice which, however agreeable in quality, is 
wholly wanting in power — a tenorino i<r/<jl€nssimOf 
though by no means over-flexible — he unites a degree 
of expression which at intervals endows his singing 
with a certain charm, but which has the slight draw- 
back of being always the same. The last time you 
hear Signor Fancelli you find you have learned no 
more of him than when you heard him firat ; and for 
the best of reasons — there is nothing more to learn. 
The same privilege was not allowed us of testing the 
claims of Signor Nicolini, whose first appearance (as 
Edgardo) was also his last. To tho precipitate 
rcti*eat of this gentleman we wero indebted for the 
Fra Diavolo of Signor Nnudin an Italian, just as 
French in his manner, or rather mannerism, as Sig- 
nor Nicolini (M. Nicolas), who is a Frenchman. 
Signor Naudin having been kept away last season by 
the Africaine of Meyerbeer, we include him among 
the new-comers, and at onco acknowledge the sub- 
stantial aid he has afforded to tho theatre by his 
readiness and versatility. We cannot admiro either 
his voice or his stylo of singing, which, it must be 
presumed, is natural to him, but which is aflected, 
over-strained, and artificial. Credit, nevertheless, 
must bo allowed to an artist who, besides being 
invariably correct, is able to su8t:iin more than ras- 
pectably so wide a range of characters. There is but 
little in common between any two of such parts as 
Vasco de Gamn, Pollio, Danilowitz, Fra Diavolo, 
&c., but Signor Naudin, after his manner, sings them 
equally well, although he can hardly be said to act 
them, histrionic genius not being among his special 
gifts. M. Faure, who disdains to It;ilianizo his 



patronym, had been equally passed into Meyerbeer's 
service ; and thus London was deprived of him, too, 
for a season. No matter what name M. Faure 
assumed, it would bo impossible to tako him for 
Italian, or indeed for anything else than French. 

Though he uses the Italian tongue with suflicient 
fluency, wo can scarcely believe ho is singing in 
Italian, more especially when his companions are 
thorough " Romans," like Madlle. Adelina Patli, 
Signor Mario, and Signor Ronconi — as is the case in 
the delightful performance of UEliair d* A more. We 
are not on the side of those who enthusiastically 
praise M. Faure. On the contrary, we think his 
voice, while flexible and thoroughly under command, 
hard and unmusical in quality ; as a singer we con- 
sider him prone to exaggerated emphasis and other 
faults ; whilst as an actor we are disposed to class 
him in the least elevated school of histrionic art— the 
realistic, or demonstrative. Still it cannot be dented 
that without this clever Frenchman it would be diffi- 
cult to give Don Giovanni — for Don Giovanni with 
such a Don Giovanni as Signor Graziani would be 
intolerable ; it would be difficult to provide a suitable 
representation of UEtoile du Nord — for none can 
have forgotten how very little " Peter the Great" 
appeared, a twelvemonth since, under the aspect of 
that Italized Frenchman, Signor Attri ; and it would 
be difficult to fill certain characters of more or less 
importance in other operas. In versatility M. Faure 
is even more than a match for Signor Naudin ; and 
now that Signor Tamburini has wiKcly abandoned 
the stage, and Signor Ronconi has so little voice left 
that he may be said to live upon the strength of his . 
admirable comedy, just as certain pthysical subjects 
may exist for years by breathing through a single 
lung, we ought to bo glad of such a ready and eager 
Frenchman. Besides, the alternative would be Sig- 
nor Graziani ; and aut Faure aut Graziani is a ques- 
tion which would not take long to resolve. It was a 
great disappointment, indeed, not to see M. Faure in 
the part which has earned him his more recent laurels. 
About his Nelusko there is but one opinion, and tho 
policy of Mr. Gye in recurring to the grotesque piece 
of pantomime offered by the Nelusko of Signor 
Graziani, when tho original Nelusko, the Nelusko of 
Meyerbeer's own choice, was in the theatre, baffles 
comprehension. 

In other respects, althongh again the familiar voice 
of Signor Tamberlik was unheard ; although Mdlle. 
Carlotto Patti, who was to have played some of tho 

Sarts ultimately confided to Madame Sherrington, 
Idlle. Fanny Deconei, stranger, contralto, and 
(ominous affix) "pupil of Madame Viardot," and | 
Herr Schmid, tho uerman bass (with whom last year I 
to he disposed was an exception rather than a rule) 
while announced to the prospectus, were non-forth- 
coming ; althongh we missed Herr Wachtel, Stentor 
among Teutonic tenors, tho Berlin Vasco of Meyer- 
beer's choice ; although Mdlle. Marie Battu, snatched 
from us by that omnivorous Africaine, was not 
restored to us, with her companions, Signor Naudin 
and M. Faure ; and although neither Madamo Van- 
denheuvel Duprez nor Madamo Galctti, who l)oth 
made a good impression last year, came back to have 
that impression confirmed, the company was wonder- 
ful strong and attractive. Mdlle. Adelina Patti and 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca again divided between them 
the admiration of the habitue's; the votaries of legiti- 
mate art, of consummate singing, and of consummate 
acting being unanimously with the former, the ad- 
mirers of the Inissez-aikr style, united to pretty, petu- 
lant eccentricity, with the latter. Each earned fresh 
bays with new characters— Mdlle. Patti with Caterina, 
in L^Etoiledu Nord; Mdlle. Lucca (whose success 
in the Favorita was questionable) with Zerlina, in 
Fra Diavolo; each, too, essayed another part, of 
which we shall elsewhere speak. About the operas 
belonging to the established repertory in which these 
ladies appeared wo need not say another word, having 
already, in previous articles, well-nigh exhausted the 
topic. And, indeed, what is there new to say about 
the DarbierCf Lucia, Don Giovanni^ V Elisir, La 
Sonnambula, in which Madlle. Patti took part, or 
about the Afncaine, the Iliir/uenoOt, or Faust e Marg- 
hcrita, which fell to the share of Madlle. Luccri? 
Happy tho manager in the possession of two such 
"shining stars," compared with whom, in the eyes 
of opera-goern, " tho brothers of Helen" are as rush- 
lights ! With Mdlles. Patti and Lucca have been 
variously associated Signor Mario, yvho, are percnnius, 
can only be regarded as a prodigy, who has withstood 
the shock of Meyerbeer's mnsic now for nearly .twenty 
years, and still endures, the most chivalrous of 
Jlaouls, the most sublime of Prophets, and, pardessus 
le march€, the most intense and poetical of lovers 
(Fanst to witness). 

In the way of novelty, the Covent Garden manager 
has been this year less adventurous than usual. 
True, his prospectus did not hint at much— two 
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operas new to rhc theatre ami a revival of the classic 
jnttsicrpicce roniprisiiii; the sum total ; bat only nn 
insralmeiu of the projuisod little has been realized. 
One of the new operas was Uon Seliastiuno — " held 
by Continental critics" fsays Mr. Gye) " to Ixj, of 
its class," the grandest and most peifect work" of 
J)onizetri. We have always heard I}om Sebastien tie 
PortiKjal reckoned i)y *' Continental," as by insular 
critics, who happen to be acquainted with it, as the 
dullest; but dullest or " grandest and most perfect" 
matters little, seeing- that it did not put in an appear- 
ance. The " classic revival" was to l)e/yc Nozze di 
Fiiiuro, with the additional attraction of Madlle. 
Adclina I'atti and Paulino Lucca in the parts of 
Susanna ntul Clierubino At the eleventh hour, 
however, the name of \fadame I^mmens-Sherriiii;- 
ton was substituted for that of Madlle. Patti, and for 
some reason nnexplainc<l the production of Mozart's 
opera was deferred until the very last moment, so 
that, the season terminating, oniy two representa- 
tions could under any circunisuinecs possibly take, 
place. The other new opera (not quite unknown in 
England by the way, inasmuch n» it was produced 
nine years a;jo at the St. James's Theatre) has been 
jjivcn. Whether such a bapatelle as Crispino e la 
Comare was at all worthy to form part of the reper- 
tory of a magnificent lyric establishment like the 
lloyal Italian Opera, may bo a question. The bro- 
thers Lui^i and Frederico Hicci, but poor composers 
under any conditions, do not, like the sticks, become 
stronjrer by cohesion. Two nonentities do not make 
an entity; nor would twenty Uiceis make a Rossini. 
The libretto of Si^nor K. M. l*iavc, the same ingeni- 
ous gentleman who constructed nn opera-book out of 
M. Hugo's Enmui for Signor Verdi, though aptly 
described by the author as a " meloflfanima-faniastico- 
giocoso" and as fantastic (if not dramatic) as pos- 
sible, is harmlessly diverting ; and it is even more to 
the humor of the situations, and to the inimitable 
acting of Signor Konconi and Madlle. Patti, as the 
cobbler and bis wife, than to the music, however 
lively, that the extraordinary effect created by the 
duet in the first, and the trio for biisscs in the last act, 
is due. 

We cannot unreservedly compliment Mr. Gye on 
his revival of /*€ Nozze di Fifjaro. Without stopping 
to grumble at the substitution of Madame Sherring- 
ton for Mdlle. Patti in Susanna, and Signor Ciampi 
I for Signor Uonconi in Bartolo, it may be stated 
generally that the cast, in every instance but two, 
might have been better. The exceptions arc the 
Countess of Mdllc. Desii-eo Artot. a performance at 
once elegant and artistic, and the Chcrubino of Mdlle. 
Pauline Lucca, than which, although musically by no 
means perfect, anything more original and lively has 
not for a long time been witnessed. The Count in 
the hands of Signor Graziani is deprived of all force 
of individuality — a more lay figure, in short; nor 
docs Signor Graziani atone for histrionic insiicnifi- 
canco by entering with anything approaching hearti- 
ness into the spirit of the music. As a coan- 
tcrpart to tliis, M. Faure's Figaro is not Figaro at 
all, but a walking gentleman dressed up in the 
costume which tradition assigns to the most famous 
of stage barbers. Perhaps in no other character has 
thif* gentleman's want of dramatic perception been so 
conspicuous ; and as he sings the music for the most 
part well, it is the more to be regretted. Madame 
ShetTington's Susanna, a mere clever commonplace, 
calls for no particular remark ; there is nothing par- 
ticular to urge against it, and nothing particular to 
say in its favor. But such wonderful music — the 
best, perhaps, of Mozart's dramatic music, or at all 
events not inferior to Don Giovanni — with such an 
orchestra, under the control of such a conductor as 
Mr. Costa, to take part in it, must always bo wel- 
come. Even averting the eyes from the stage during 
the performance, it would bo a luxury alone to hear 
it — so great a luxury that not a bar can be spared, 
and it U impossible to regard altogether with indif 
ference certain curtailments (especially those in the 
Jinale to the third act, the scene of the wedding festi- 
val), which are not merely unnecessary, but unadvi- 
•able. The revival of Figaro, however, was a worthy 
climax to the season. 
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Music in its larger Meanings. 

We practical Americans begin to respect 
Music as an Art, as a language of the soul, as part 
of the permanent revelation of God, and as one 
of the great divine agencies by which Humanity 



even now, is led on toward the fulfilmont of its 
glorious destiny. Once it was only as an amuse- 
ment, (more or less refined it is true ; but still 
as an amusement), or as a mere church ceremony, 
that men thought of music. It is beginning to be 
esteemed as Art. And (whatever moralists may 
•ay against the German fashion of using the 
term "artist" and " artistical" to denote the 
highest accompli.shmcnt8 of man in his creative 
sphere,) we maintain that when any thing is 
taking up and pursued in the spirit in which a 
true Artist always Iivt s and works, that thing 
becomes the most earqest, the most elevating, the 
most religions occupation of which man is capa- 
ble, and the most productive of permanent bles- 
sings to mankind. We are besinning to respect 
the Art, to look to it for such influences as we do 
to Poetry, to Eloquence, to any thing that comes 
from the most religious depths of Man. That is 
something, when we have not the genius to create. 
Musical as yet wo scarcely are, in the true sense. 
We have no great composers ; no great perfor- 
mances in our churches ; no well-endowed and 
thorough academies to train the artist, or to 
educate the public taste by frequent liearings of 
the finest compositions, except in a very limited 
degree. Our concerts of^en arc attended more 
from fashion, it may be, than from real love. 
Our daughters are taught the piano as an accom- 
plishment, to make them " ladies," rather than 
to inspire their womanhood with that Music which 
has been termed " the feminine principle in the 
Universe." Yet there are fine beginnings. Some 
excellent societies in our cities are learning the 
love of what is great and permanent, by their 
attempts to perform it ; the number of apprecia- 
ting listeners is sure to grow ; singing-schools 
" for the million " are unlocking the outer musi- 
cal sense for all, that, if they have a soul, this 
channel to it need not be obstructed; the real 
virtuosos come from Europe to give us a touch of 
their quality, having in their turn discovered that 
Jonathan has learned how to spend money for 
music ; and finally, much excellent music is prin- 
ted here, which our young ladies (and young 
men, too — they learn the piano,) study in lieu of 
the trash in which music masters dealt so long. 

This we have called a Musical Movement ; for 
we believe it to be one of the outward accom- 
paniments, expressions and instrumentalities of 
the greatest movement which ever yet engaged 
Humanity ; of which this our America, the com- 
mon gathering place of all nations, is destined to 
become the theatre. Whenever the life of a 
people Is deep; whenever broad and universal 
sentiments absord and harmonize, the petty 
egotisms and discords of men ; whenever Human- 
ity is at all inspired with a consciousness of its 
great destiny ; whenever Love gives the tone to 
the feelings, the thoughts, and the activity of an 
age ; whenever a hundred Ueforms, all springing 
from so deep a source, all tend, in the very antag- 
onism of their one-sidedness, in the very bigotry 
of their earnestness, to one grand thought and 
aim, the Unity of the race ; in short, whenever 
there Is a Movement, then, too, as by a law of 
correspondence, there should be a new develop- 
ment of the passion and the art of music. It 
gives out music, (such a movement) as it is said 
the sphered planets do. Because Music is the 
natural language of Sentiment. Speech is the 
language of Thought; but underlying all articu- 
late speech there is a basis of pure Tolie ; just as 



every thought of the understanding is prompted 
by a feeling. Sentiment seeks analogies, resem- 
blances, and has a constant tendency to Unity. 
Thought analyzes and insists upon distinctions, 
differences, individualities; it gives birth to 
creeds and doctrines, to theories and schemes of 
life, to artificial laws and expedients, and effects 
no inward, but only outward union. It is only 
when men are 'moved by some great sentiment, 
(and all great sentiments are in some way forms 
of the cardinal and highest principle of. Love,) 
that they become inwardly united ; then only is 
there any society ; and then society becomes a 
living conscious whole, one body harmoniously 
compacted of many members. The spirit of such 
a union is already felt, and will demand a lan- 
guage, even before it can get an organization. 
Speech alone will not content ; Tone, through all 
its infinite shades of Modulation, Melody, and 
Harmony, becomes indispensable to the utterance 
of the full soul. For it would speak a universal 
language, which Asia and America alike may 
comprehend, with no interpreter and no diction- 
ary but the heart, out of which and to which pro- 
ceedeth all mudc. 

If it be true, then, that Humanity is now on 
the verge, nay in the midst of a grand onward 
movement ; that society is inspired, not with 
dreams merely, but with most earnest, energetic 
strivings after the realization of a Divine Order 
(strange, and ultra, and conflicting as may be the 
forms which that inspiration often takes,) then 
there is great signi6cance is this growing interes*. 
now felt in music. Call it fashion, if you will, 
and call fashion an ape; still it is the ape o 
something, and not of nothing. This thought we 
have evermore to unfold. It never can be unfold- 
ed to the end ; for its sense and its applications 
are quite infinite. In this light mainly would we 
treat of Music, as the language of that deeper 
experience in which all men are most nearly 
ONE ; the language of those central fires, great 
heaven-born Passions of the soul, which prompt 
to holy ties of Love, of Friendship, of Family, of 
Social Order, which through these blissful fore- 
tastes of union steadily invite and draw us on to 
everlasting Unity with God ; and which impel us 
to seek a tpye of his perfections, as well as of 
what our life should be, in the harmonies of out- 
ward Nature. We love to consider Music both 
as one of the expressions, and as one of the in- 
spiring causes of the restless, but prophetic spirit 
of these times. Of course, then, we do not say 
much of mere musical trifles. It is our busin 
constantly to notice and uphold for study, and fO|. 
imitation, music which is deep and earnest ; which 
does not merely seek to amuse ; but which, (be 
it in the form called Secular, or Sacred, be it 
sonj, or opera, or oratorio, or orchestra,) is the 
most religious outpouring of the composer's life* 
We feel that we do most good by speaking most 
of works of genius, even when the theme is old, 
and by measuring the new, not so much by their 
standard, as by the standard by which they mea- 
sured themselves. And yet so far as time per- 
mits, we trust that humbler efforts, conceived in 
a true spirit and with any promising signs o 
talent, shall not be beneath our criticism. How. 
ever, it is not so much the composition, as the 
performance of music, which invites attention 
now. To guide public taste in its selection, to 
inspire artists in their pei*formancc, and above all 
to exhort the musician to a high sense of the 
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dignity of his professioo, and teach others to res- 
pect it, too, must be our aim in criticism. 

Wo shall never say more than we owe to 
Music. Could we only share the blessing, as we 
would, with others ! It would be a worthy con- 
tribution to the great work of the times. Ever 
grateful let us be to music, then, that, in times 
when there seemed almost no sincerity, no faith, 
no earnestness; when the religion of society 
seemed its deadest manifestation ; when every 
thought of the Ideal was damped by the triump- 
hant sneers and the experimental arguments of 
worldliness; when no doctrines, no philoaophies, 
no spheres open to young activity looked in any 
way inspiring, but altogether barren of promise 
and fatal to self-respect ; when nothing satisfied, 
and the whole framework of society gave the lie 
to the voice of the preacher and of the heart ; — 
ever grateful let us be, those of us whom an early 
passion for music seized upon with power, that 
this idle boy's love, as the elders called it, this 
wayward, impracticable enthusiasm, this besetting 
sin of indulgence, became our initiation into the 
great hopes of the Future, haunting us with a 
faith most irresistible though indistinct, that bet- 
ter days shall come, that the real destiny of Man 
it Unity and Harmony, and that the Law of 
Necessity must yield at length to the holier Law 
of Attraction,— of Liberty and Love. 



New Music. 

A formidoble pile of specimen/^copies of new com- 
positions and new editions of old has long loomed 
before us, the very shadow thereof weighing on 
our conscience, and it still accumulates. Each sev- 
eral bundle, nay, each piece, came courting a good 
word, or a few lines of what is conventionally called 
criticism. Many times have we summoned up a 
little courage to attack the mountain and try to say 
of each and all what should be said, and as often have 
recoiled in terror and despair. For what comW be 
Said 1 What critical discrimination can be made be- 
tween a thoufand and one songs, with or without 
words, or fantasies, noctames, caprices and what not 
for the piano, so few of which offer any features 
which fix any impression of Individuality in the 
mind, as hnman faces do however ordinary 1 What 
can be said of one that has not already been said of 
a hundred others t Shall wo just mention each in 
those hacknied terms of compliment employed so 
cheaply by the newspapers ? That is what publishers 
love; but that is advertisement, nothing niore, and 
what -they can best do themselves, for no one is ex- 
pected to be critical in praising his own child ; hat 
criticism it is not, and to our readers such matter 
would be the dullest bore. Shall we try to weii^h 
each work conscientiously and carefully and state its 
exact worth ? It might serve the good end of mak- 
ing publishers more careful what they send us ; but 
the task, when you approach it, is much more for- 
midable than it looks at first sight and in the gen- 
eral ; each item of it costing more time, more study 
and deliberation, and more words than one bu^y edi- 
tor's life or one journal's pages contain room for. 
Many a time we should have made some notice, have 
said something of these things, if there had not been 
so much to say, so much to weigh, printer the mean- 
while pressing for immediate "copy." And so with 
each delay the mountain has grown bigger, and the 

problem still more vague and shadowy and helpless. 
Bat the pile contains, amid mnch that is shallow, 
worthless, commonplace, ephemeral, much also that 
is valuable, much indeed of the very best ; and wo 
propose to try to render some account of the hetcro- 
j^eneous con(;lomerate and by defrrees reduce the 
mountain till we cease to feel its shadow. At pres- 
ent we can but begin to allude to a few of the more 
interesting things. 



Mr. John K. Paino's J/assi'n D (written for v.. iocs, 
orchestra and organ, but now published in vocal and 
piano score, in very beautiful stylo by Beer & Schir- 
mer. New York), is of courso too important a work 
to bo disposed of in a moment. We can only say 
that, f:o far as wc have been nblo to {;ct acquainted 
with it in this form, it is full of canicst, dignified, 
deeply fult, carefully and skilfully wrought music. 
The manner in which the several texts arc mn>icnlly 
expressed is always appropriate, sometimes strikingly 
original ; it never for a moment descends to trivial- 
ity, not even in the Dona nobis. It is the serious, sin- 
cere work of one who has lovingly and faithfully 
studied the great art of Sebastian Bach. Whether 
it have genius or not, time must show; but such an 
effort challenges rcnpect and real criticism ; it ought 
to be performed in full and fairly tested ; for, what- 
ever it may lack, we can hardly doubt that it is the 
most important effort in sacred composition yet 

made by an American. Mass writing seems to 

fire the imagination, or at least the ambition of our 
young musicians, for already there are two more 
Masses announced, one by Mr. C C. Stearns, of 
Worcester, published by Ditson, and one by Mr. 
Eugene Thayer, to be published by Knssell. We 

hope to make acquaintance with them. We would 

fain speak also of numerous " Collections" of sacred 
music, of various merit. Among the best are W. H. 
Walter's Manual of Church Music (New York : S. 
T. Gordon), and The Scuictuary, a collection of origi- 
nal Quartets and Anthems, by August Kreissmann 
(Boston . G. D. Kussell & Co.), not very original, 
but smoothly, clearly written, in good style. Wo 
mav also name a little Catholic book for children, 
Cantica Sacra, by Rev. J. H. Cornell, (Boston : 
Patrick Donahoe). Most of the' tunes are original ; 
fresh, pleasing and expressive ; for two voices, but 
the four-part harmony is made complete in the piano 
accompaniment, in which the parts are carried along 
in good polyphonic stylo. .If the words of the hymns 

were always as well suited to childhood as Father 
Carroll's tunes, we should be tnchncd to call it the 
best Sunday School music that we know. 

Out of the multitude of Songs we can draw much 
which we would sin^ yoa if wc could, for it Is unsatis- 
factory and awkward talkintj about such delicate, 
fine things. Surely the taste of our people has im- 
proved, for many ore the pooil sonjjs, tno real " ^ems 
of song" now almost daily published. Best of all, 
best that the whole repertoire of Son;; affords (since 
Mozart), are these series of sonps by Robert Franz, 
Schumann, Schubert and Mendelssohn, which Dit- 
son & Co. have lately issued and are still issuing. 
Especially these one and twenty songs by Fronz. 
Nothing better, nothing sweeter, fresher, more origi- 
nal, more perfect in expression, more refined and 
deeply musiral in hannony. more sure of the charm 
lasting, can be found than Franz has jriven us in his 
two hundred and more sonns, each one of which is so 
individual, each so true a reproduction of a true bit 
of poetry. This collection contains many of the best, 
some well-known, others equally deserving to bo 
known. The words have been carefully and con- 
scientiously translated anew, so as to preserve the 
flavor of the poem as well as to fit each line and syllable 
as truly as possible to the music. Wo hope yet to 
review the list in detail. These, added to earlier 
series issued by other fiosron publishers (but this is 
much the richest) make us rich indeed in Franz 
Songs brought home to our doors. Indeed Boston 

iftay pride herself on this fact. The Schumann 

series is almost as interesting. It contains 13 pieces. 
Nine of ihem are from the Cycle of Songs, called 
LiecferLreiSt the words from Heine's Uichteriidte 
(Poet's love), those little cxquisito breaths of Song, 
so delicate and full of feelin^;, with now and then a 
bit of playful fancy, which strung: tot^ether form an 
opaline and ever-shifting whole of warm and won- 
drous color. Just the ones which our Mr. Kreissmann 
used to sin^ are here selected, be<;inning with " La 
wunderschOnen Monat Mai" and ending with " Ich 
(polle nicht.** Besides these there is the impassion- 
ed, mjstical " J)u insine Secle, du vieine Uerz," &c., &c. 

Speaking of Songs, too, there are some good new 
ones, written in this country. Schuberth, of New 
York, has published "Hatix," a Li eilerkrcis out ot that 
Persian poet's love songs, by F. L. Ritter, the words 
in German and with English translation by Mrs. 
Fanny Raymond Ritter. The composer shows the 



influence of Schumann and Franz, especially the 
former, and need not he ashamed to own it. * The 
circle of Son^js, ten in numljcr, arc well related lo 
each other, yet of charming: variety. They all show 
thoi*ough and refined innsiciansliip, poetic feelinjr, 
richness and delicacy of accompaniment, and they 
impress us as thoughtful and in)a<;inative productions'; 
not carrying you away at once, however, like those of 

Schumann. We hope to say more of them. Wc 

may also game " Goldhcck's Love Son;:^," eleven in 
number, pnhlished by l*r)n<l & Co , New York, as 
quite superior to the common run of new sonars. 
They show cultivated musicianship, ready resource, 
and express their several poems well. For instance, 
Tennyson's " Bufrle Song," though very simple, 
catches the spirit of it ; yet this is a case of n poem 
so complete and musical in itself, that the poem p<r- 
haps is better without any music. 

(Here printer cuts us off; wo shall resume.) 



Music on the Common. The pleasant concerts 
in the open air came to a close last week, much to 
the regret of thousands of happy promenaders of all 
classes. The performance last Satifi-day evening 
(the concerts for some time past have wisely been 
given an hour later than before, namely, from seven 
to nine) was by the Germania Band and remarkably 
good. Indeed on several occasions, lisleninj; to dif- 
ferent bands, we have heard much that might be 
praised, and have only been surprised that so much 
pleasure, so much that was really musical could be 
afforded by mere brass bands of sixteen instruments. 
If these could arrest the steps of even fa<ti«lions lis- 
teners, and hold the general crowd delighted, how 
much more might be achieved by the orf^anizatton of 
that "Civic Band" which we hare from year to year 
suggested, not brass, not military, but for civic, 
peaceful, graceftd ends, for pnhlic celebrations and 
processions, for school and academic festivals, to l>o 
under municipal patronage, and especially for con- 
certs for the people, now in halls and now in iho 
open air 1 Such band to consist of say sixty instru- 
ments, with full complement of clarionets, bassoons, 
flutes, French horns, &c., as well as bras.o. 

The little brass bands have for the most part done 
well. The selections of music too, so far as we have 
chance(! to notice, luu-e averaged l)etter than in for- 
mer years, although there is siill too much of the 
Italian operatic sort, which sounds (oo mnch like 
mock pathos and poor melodramatic tragedy thus 
caricatured in brass, even if it be p:ood in the orijfi- 
nal. We do not object to the lii:hter dance and 
quickstep pieces, when they are as graceful and 
lively as some we heard, and when there is not so 
mnch of that sort as to become monotonous. One 
eveninpf we heard four pieces of real solid character 
such as one can enjr>y anywhere. One wa«! the over- 
ture to />//i»OMf, a bold undertakinjr for a brass band 
but morn effective than we should have thon«rht pos- 
sible, though somewhat such a reminder of the orijil- 
nal as we get of a fine paintins: when we see it 
worked in worsted ; but tl:e Beethoven fire and 
power were there. Another was ihe " WedJinp 
March," capitally played. But what most intoresrnl 
us was the performance of two Chorales, in four-part 
harmony, two taken from Mendelssohn's St. Pou!. 
Of the jijraver music given by jhc hands nothing has 
sounded better or proved more saii.«. factory, quit© 
confirming our snirpestion that such chorales, har- 
monized as they are by Bach or Mendelssohn, are 
among the things best suited for a choir of brass in- 
struments. We also coupled Gluck with that supges- 
lion, and we are pleased to see that at a late crncert 
in the Central Park, New York, a selection from 
Gluck's Iphipenia in Tauris met with decided favor 
from the crowd . 

The beauty of the scene has of conrse enhanced 

the charm of the music As the Admtifer truly 
says : 

At any one of these occasions, with the velvet 
slopes and leafy arches of the Common in the full 
glory of verdure; with the natural amphitheatre 
around the mu«ic stand filled with an audience mado 
up, in true democratic style, of both sexes in equal 
proportion, of many races and of all conditions in 
life; with the paths in the neighborhood orcnpied by 
endless processions of promenaders, all merry and 
not disdaining to show their enjoyment, all in good 
humor with the world and each' ocher; with sweet 
music filling the cars of all and binding the mulii- 
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tudc together in a common sympathy ; with tlio rAy« 
fir^t of the settinj^ sun and later of the risini; moon 
(livin^r color nnd picturesque efFccc to the scene ; — at 
any of the concerts, one saw much to mnko him prond 
of his country and the ciry of Iiis residence, and to 
warm his heart toward his fellow citizens and man- 
kind in general. 

M\rktzek's Italiak- Opera. The American 
Art Journal is " able to saii.sfy the public curiosity 
and anxiety" (!) on this prrcat subject ; thus : 

Deprived for the present of its natural home, Mr. 
Mnrctzek'ii company will lead a rather predatory 
[word well chosen — vide Worcester] life for a few 
weeks to come. Tho folio winp; will show the extent 
of their wandering, the {Haccs they will visit, and the 
dates. The season will commence in Brooklyn, 
October the lOth, and will last till the 1 3th ; in Phila- 
delphia from October the I5th to the 27th; in Pitts- 
buri;h from the 29th to November the 3d ; in Brook- 
lyn from the !ith to the 8th ; in Boston from tho 1 2th 
to tho 25th ; in New York, at the Winter Garden, 
from the 26th of November until January, 1867. It 
is expected tliat the New York Academy of Music 
will he rebuilt and ready for occupation on or aliout 
the first of January, 1867. The greatest activity is 
displaved in pu^hini; tite work forward ; not a mo- 
ment ts lost, for all tho departments are progressing 
together. The scenery, decorations and fixtures for 
the interior, together with tho properties, will be 
ready to put in tho house the dny that it is ready to 
receive them. We may, therefore, count with some 
certainty u]K>n the promise of tho architect to have 
the Academy ready for operatic purposes, immedi- 
ately after New Year's day. 

The full strength of Mr. Maretzek's company will 
necessarily be reserved for the grand season at tho 
Academy of Music, but his company will bo admi- 
rable in* advance of that. It will consist of Miss 
Kellogg, Mile. Konconi, Senorita Carmelina Poch, 
Mme. Ortolani, and Miss Ilauch, who made so suc- 
cessful a debut at Mr. Leonard Jerome's private 
Opera House, last season. Tho Contralto will bo 
Mme. Testa, who is spoken of very highly. Signor 
Mazzolcni, Signor Beragli, Signor Ronconi, the 
great Buffo, Signor Bellini and Signor Antonncci. 
The repertoire will consist of the lighter operas, 
among tliem Harold's beautiful opera "Zampa," 
which has never been given on the Italian stage in 
this conntry. 

We are further relieved of the "anxiety" afore- 
said by tho N. Y. Weekly Ueview^ of Aug. 25, which 
tells us : 

Signor Ronconi and his daughter nrrix'cd last 
Wednesday in the Persia, and were received, by 
Max Mare'tzek and some members of his stafT, with 
all ihe honors duo lo the eminent buffo. Thus all the 
nicnilicrs of Mr. Marctxek's troupe are in America, 
with the exception of Signor Beragli, who is expect- 
ed here shortly. The reputation of this gentleman 
a8 an artist is Very good ; wo are informed by good 
judges of music, who henrd him in London, that ho 
is a highly talented artist and possesses a remarkably 
sweet and beautiful voice. Among tho operas which 
Mr. Maretzek will bring out or revive next winter, 
we mention "Don Bucefalo," " Zampa," "The 
Prophet," " Huguenots," " Elisir d'Amorc." " Fra 
Diavolo." In point of repertoire the season will be 
one of the most interesting and varied wo have ever 
hud. 

No Grkman Opera, it seems! According to 
tho Review, Mr. Grover, as well as Mr. Grau, has 
given up the idea of operatic performances next sea- 
son. The Revieio says : 

With less regret we miss the German opera, as it 
would have l^en incomplete, a regular torso, and 
would have tended more to injure art than to help it. 
Mr. (Jrover had received tho most brilliant' proposi- 
tions for engagements from European artists of high 
reputation, but ha preferred to stick to his cheap 
o])era troupe, and therefore we could not have ex- 
pected anything worth hearing from his singers. It 
is well that the public is spared hearing mutilated 
operas, the performances of which would have almost 
made the dead composers turn in their graves. The 
German singers now in this country will probably 
form flying corps, and roam through the States of 
the Union. It cannot be doubted that a good Ger- 
man opera troupe possesses all the elements of vital- 
ity and success in America, if the management is at 
the snmc time an artistic and liberal one, and if dis- 
cipline is maintained among the singers ; but it was 
easier fur Daniel to get along with the wild beasts 
whose cheerful company he hud to enjoy, than for a 
manager to quell the continumis rioting and disturb- 
ances of a German troupe. 



Doubtless tlioro is some reason in this ; neverthe- 
less such operas as Mr. Grover did give here in Bos- 
ton repeatedly,— 8 nch performances of Fideth, iJer 
Frcyachutz, La Dame DUmche, kc, — was a great gain 
to the cause of good music compared with anything 
wo get nowadays from the Italian troupes. Must it 
be left whollff to the Italians 1 

Mr. Batcman's Torn i\ the United States 
— Mr- Bateman has alrcaily encraged for his ap- 
proaching tour through the principal cities of Ameri- 
ca, in tho forthcoming nutumn and winter : Madame 
Parepa, our renowned soprano ; Signor Ferranti, tho 
well known An/7b ; Mr. I/Cvy^ the dashing cornct-k- 
piston (Comet Levy) ; Ilerr Rosa, tho able German 
violinist ; Signor Fortuna {Imnso Itarltono) ; and Sig- 
nor Brignoli, the silver-voiced tenor from tho Royal 
Italian Opera, whoso vogue in North and South 
America is notorious. Mr. J. L. Hatton, the popu- 
lar composer, is to be conductor nnd accompanist. 
Further arrangements are pendincr. Tho concerts in 
Steinway's New Hall (New York) will be continued, 
on a scale of the greatest attraction, without inter- 
ruption, till the spring. 

Tho above is from the London Musical Wot Id, 

which omits to mention Mr. Mills, tho Now York 

pianist, who is also to be a member of tho troupe. 

Julius Eicrbero. Boston, wo aro sorry to 
learn, seems after all to have lost this valuable most- 
clan. Tho New York Review says : 

We are happy to announce that Messrs. Baker and 
Smith have prevailed upon tho talented Bostonian, 
Mr. Eichbcrg, to settle in New York and conduct 
English 0}}€ra bouffe at their theatre in Broadway. 
Mr. Eichbcrc's opera "Tho Two Cadis," which he 
considers his host work, will soon be given, and will 
be followed by other operas of the English and 
French school. We hope to see OfTonbach. Bazin 
and similar composers represented, l>esidc Wallace, 
Balfe and Macfarren. Mr. Eichberg's eminent tal- 
ent has so often been the subject of our remarks that 
we can refrain from praising him afrain. All we do> 
sire to do is to congratulate the public of New York 
that thev have gained the services of a young com- 
poser of unmistakably high attainments. 

More Italian Opera. The Art Journal says : 
Mr. Draper inaugurates his operatic season at the 
New French Theatre, in Fonrtcenth street, on Sat- 
urday evening, but not with English Opera, as he 
originally intended. His preparations in that de- 
partment not being completed, he has engaged an 
excellent Italian company, and will give a series of 
Italian Operas, carefully studied and produced. The 
artists already engaged are Signora Boschetti, Sig- 
nor Tamaro, Signor Orlandini and Signor Barili. 
Tho Opera to be given that evening is Rossini's 
"Barbiere de Siviglia." A larce and well-selected 
Italian chorus has been engaged, and an orchestra 
containing some of our best musicians. 

The next opera produced will probably be Gou- 
nod's " Faust," in which Signora Boschetti, as Mar- 
guerita, made so marked a sensation. 

Mr. John K. Paike, our young composer and 
organist, Icfl London early in August for the conti- 
nent, intending to remain there till the end of Octo- 
ber. - But the London journal which tells ns of this 
is in error in stating that Mr. Paine's Mass has been 
performed by a society in Boston. It has nut been 
performed, though it deserves to be ; and we hope 
soon to hear that it has been performed somewhere in 
Europe nnd tho stamp of intelligent approval put 
upon it. 



The marriago of Alfred Jaell and Mile. 

Trautmaxn is announced in foreign papers. The 

bride is herself a pianist of some distinction. The 

ceremony took place at the Church of tho Madeleine, 

Paris. Ullmann, blandest of papas to artists who 
are fortune's favorites, is said to have witnessed the 

contract, and M. Camillo Saint-Saons to have played 
the organ at tho nuptial mass. Jaell did wondors 
with two hands ; now we trust ho will revisit us 
four-handed. 

Aloys Sciiicidt, an artist of good repntation as 
composer and pianist, died at Frankfort on tho 25th 
of July, at the age of 78. Ho wrote operas, sym- 
phonies, concertos, solo pieces ; and his Studies, in 
four books, are much in use. 
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Tho Stammering Trio. "Orpheans. 

A very amvudng and musleal comic gleo. 
Daaghter, I will drink no more. Song. A. Rochow. 30 
A good tprnperaneo aong. Muiie b eoming nobly to 
the reicao In the great nform. An aeceptablo addi- 
tion to a good Ibt. 

Darling Mary of the lea. Song and chorus. 

C. T. Doeltger, 35 
I think of thee at morn, lovo. Ballad. 

6'. GoodfeJhw. 30 
In the Talloy she is sleeping. J, P. Welfster, 30 

TbrM ploudng and easy ballads, In tho style whleh 
has become lo popalar. 
I love him, I dream of Mm. Song. Dolores. 30 
Three Fishers. 2d setting. S. D. S. 50 

More in daaslcal style tbaa the preceding, the latter 
song being Klngfley*B fiunlliar poem, set to new mnrie. 
Lauda Sion. Quartette or Chorus. LnmhloUe. 40 
Tantum Ergo. Duet. "The Gloria." M. Girac. 40 
Latin words only, and ha?e plf«elng marie. Tt U a 
question whether the ptrasore of ringing eolld mnsie 
Is not more endaring. when perfonned "In an un- 
known tongne.'* 

Inatrumental. 



W. Bargld, Op. 32. 20 

do, do. 20 

do. do. 35 

do. do. 20 



Piano Piece, No. 5. 

do. 6. 

do. 7. 

do. 8. 

Four more of theee peenlUr eomporitlons, embody- 
ing moch Bweetnees and oriirfnantjr. On« or two of 
th«m would be acceptable orgiin piece. None are dif- 
ficult to those who plaj legato patmgea with Ikclllty. 

I Vesperi Siciliani. "Moisson d'Or." 20 

Pretty air, well arranged for teamen. 

By the sad sea waves. Transcrip. B. Richards. 40 

The original melody Is preeerved in all It* beauty, 
and is afterward very gnoofnlly varied. Modeiately 
diffleult 

Kingfisher Polka. C. Coote, 30 

Mr. Coote Improves on hie fbrmar produetloM. 
which, soroetlmea, had only the merit of rimplieity 
and clearneas. This has more character, and It both 
pretty easy and quite brilliant. 

Adclantc. Polka militairc. G. Tja/arge, 40 

Has a sort of Freoehy neatnesa about It, with sufli- 
dent brilliancy. Not difficult. 

Wedding March. J. i2. Fairlamh. 50 

Brilliant and melodious. A little difficult. 
Souvenirs. Coll. of airs favoris. By D. Krug. Ea. 40 
No. 1. La Stella. Value d'Arditl. 

2. Hymne a la Nnit. "Desert." F. David, 

3. Ay Chiquita. Chanson Espapnole. 

C. Gradter. 

4. La Tradita. Bom. sentt. L. Arditi. 

5. L'Ardita. Valse brill. d'Arditi. 

6. Lefztrcro Invisibile. Bolero. Arditi. 

7. A Grbnado. Arietta Espag. de Rossini. 

A collection of instrumental murie of quite uncom- 
mon graeo and beauty. The four piecee by Arditi are 
quite notktable for their delicacy and iwcetneea, 
showing that *'I1 Bacio'* waa not the only finemurical 
idea in his head. Thene four have diverse character, 
and the harmony of one doea nol preclude the desire 
for the poeaeMlou of another. The whole eet might 
as well be purchased at once. 



Booka. 
Stearns' Mass in A. Cloth. 



$1.50 



A Masseompoeed by Mr. C. C. Steams of Wnreea- 
ter, Mam. It l« in the usual Mass Form, with Kyrie. 
Gloria, Qui Tollls, Quoulam. Credo, Incamatua, Sanc- 
tus, Benedictus, Agnus D»l. and Dona Nobis, and ie 
very ably put together. lias Latin and EngUah text, 
ia not very difficult, and. while It Cakes a claarical 
form, the manner of oompoeltlon is sufficiently Ikmll- 
iar and home-like to commend It to choirs and muU- 
eal associations around the country. 



MosioiT Mail.— Music Is sent by mail, the axpense being 
two cents for efery four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persona 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expenee In obtaining iuppllei. Books can alio ba seat at 
double these rates. 
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Eossiui and his Operas **The Barber of 
SeviUe*' and ''OtheUo.*' 

(TnoNlated for thin Journal from the Pre«5tf .Vienna. ) 

Boll) oppras were written in the same vcar 
(181 C) at Naples ; both hold a marked position, 
by their merit and success, amon^ Rossini's 
works. And yet a position not so easily defined. 
There are few composers of Rossini's rank, who 
make it so difficult for criticism to determine pe- 
riods of development in them, or discern turning- 
points of style and talent. Where with Rossini 
does the rosy morning; of his tiilent end, and 
where the noonday height, the setting of the sun 
begin ? With his Tancredi the youth of 21 was 
a celebrated man ; his individuality seemed clear- 
ly stamped and fixed. He always remained the 
same, and yet grew always richer; with The 
Barber^ Othello^ Vltaliana in Algeria &c., he 
made concfuest of the world ; with Moses and the 
Siege of Corinth, even of the French. Between 
these works again is always laid up something 
wholly insignificant and very short-lived ; in each 
year Rossini shone once at the height of his full 
creative activity, and always in each year again 
relapsed into indifferent job work. Finally, he 
brought out the William Tell, the most remarka- 
ble card of leave-taking (p. p. c.) that a compos- 
er of Rossini's sort could leave behind. 

In TeU Rossini's talent achiered not only its 
highest, but something altogether different from 
before ; this work stands so isolated and peculiar 
in contrast with all his earlier efforts, that it is 
always tacitly excepted, when we speak especial- 
ly of "the Rossini operas." And when, after years 
of silence, the now old mMestro came out with 
a Stabat Mater, again his musical inventive fac- 
ulty appeared as young as ever. And his Ptyle ? 
It remained — always excepting Tell — both es- 
sentially and in outward particulars just what it 
always was. Changes in his style reveal them- 
selves perhaps only to an eye sharpened by fond 
examination, yet they do exist and they seem in- 
teresting to us too. At first Rossini carelessly 
and joyously shook the rich tree of his talent ; 
the blossoms raining down had the real unadul- 
terated Italian, monotonously sweet orange blos- 
som fragrance, such as breathes to us from many 
works of Cimarosa and of Paesiello. In this his 
first period (1809 to 1814) he wrote comic ope- 
ras almost exclusively, and was peculiarly fond of 
farces; the only successful opera seria of these 
years was Tancredi, In the year 1814, Barbaja 
engaged the young com|>oser for a series of years 
at Naples. New outward relations (to the im- 
presario), and inward ones (his love to the Col- 
brand), here influenced his development, and 
weak as this influence may seem, it warrants our 
doctrinaire conscience in regarding Rossini's eight 
years at Naples as a sort of second period of his 
creative activity (1814 to 1822). Pledged by 
contract to write two new operas every year for 
Barbaja, Rossini became now more strongly im- 
pelled than he had been to serious opera. Be- 
sides Barbaja's preference, several outward cir- 



•umstances may have contributed to this, — among 
others, the custom of making the entree to serious 
operas higher than to comic. 

A friend of Rossini's once expressed the suspi- 
cion that, had he come into the world as rich as 
Meyerbeer, he would never have composed any 
but comic operas. To us it seems more probable, 
that in that case he would have composed none 
at all. But the remark hits correctly the pre- 
dominant tendency and talent of Rossini for live- 
ly subjects. The prima donna, for whom he had 
to write in Naples, was the beautiful Colbrand, 
absolute empress of himself and of Barbaja. Her 
voice, past its prime, was ill adapted for broad, 
sustained song ; her delivery had plenty of virtu- 
osity, but was without deep feeling, and so found 
its chief sphere in the ornamental and the bril- 
liant What wonder, if Rossini's music soon took 
on the physiognomy of his beloved ? To write in 
her spirit, for her excellences, became the first 
law for Ros.«ini, whose kindred nature served him 
all too well in this accommodation of himself. 
His music now assumes its pronounced tendency 
to the brilliant, the external, and becomes over- 
loaded with embellishment. Who knows but 
what Rossini's talent, within its natural limits, 
would have assumed a deeper, warmer character, 
if the prima donna of his theatre and of his heart 
at that time had been named Pasta, instead of 
Colbrand ? 

Immediately after this Neapolitan period fol- 
lowed Rossini's triumphs in Vienna ; his Italian 
celebrity had grown European. But world-cel- 
ebrity and Paris are never to be thought of one 
without the other. The determining and char- 
acteristic feature of his last period is, in a word, 
the French influence. Under this influence ap- 
peared the Siege of Corinth, the Moses of that 
time, Count On/, and William Tell ; these in a 
certain manner form Rossini's third period (1825 
— 1830). He has allowed French elements to 
influence him far less than his predecessors, Cher- 
ubini and Spontini, far less than his successors. 
Donizetti and Verdi ; but he has not kept aloof 
from them. His countrvmen remarked this 
French influence clearly enough ; they scented it 
already in his Semirnmide (1823), only they des- 
ignated it as "stilo Tedescd"* (German style) ! 

The merry Figaro an<l the wild Othello, then, 
arc twin brothers in point of time. They even 
resemble each other more in form and features, 
than they willingly confess, or than they right- 
fully should in such a difference of position. An 
unjust fate has led' the two handsome, amiable 
brothers in such different directions: pressing 
into the hands of the one the barber's basin, and 
of the other the field-marshal's staff I Figaro 
with his gifiis and his culture was splendidly 
equal to his task ; he has become the ideal of a 
barber and a prototype for comic opera. Othello, 
scarcely less gifted by nature, lacks the heroic 
energy, the manly earnestness for his vocation ; 
his soul does not in the remotest degree possess 

the depth and passion, which can alone make 
such a fearful tragical end possible or conceiva- 



ble. Of the excellence of **The Barber" scarce- 
ly a word more need be. said. Yet an original 
want in Rossini manifests itself even here : the 
want of deep and sincere feeling. The music of 
»»The Barber" is everywhere brilliant, fiery, ge- 
nial, nowhere warm and inward. I.iOok at Ro- 
sina's cool and toying aria; look at the stiff, over- 
laden love duet in the second act This cardinal 
want in Rossini's talent (the one of all his wants, 
which seems but weakly covered even in Tell) is 
only slightly perceptible in the merry, bubbling 
ensemble of The Barber ; perhaps it even helps 
the unity of the picture. In Othello, on the con- 
trary, we cannot get over this discrepancy be- 
tween the subject-matter and the treatment; 
here the intrinsic coldness and emptiness, the tri- 
fling, glittering, prinked up show becomes intol- 
erable. 

We would not maintain that the composer had 
as little conception of the meaning of Shakes- 
peare's tragedy, as had the poet who prepared 
his text for him, the Marquis Berio, well known 
for a good fellow and poor poet ; but the power 
was denied to him, at all events, to find even a 
scanty expression for the tremendous import of 
"Othello." In respect of pure melodic invention 
Othello certainly belongs to Rossini's most luxu- 
rious productions along with much utterly empty 
and long antiquated triviality, the opera contains 
very charming music. In point of dramatic 
worth, an the contrary, Othello is, in our opinion, 
greatly over-estimated. The overture is the in- 
troduction to an opera buffa ; many numbers and 
passages of numbers, might, with a change of 
text, form ornaments to the opera huffa. The 
first two acts are sweet, brilliant concert mane, 
nothing more ; Othello self-complacent, proud as 
a peacock, Desdemona elegant and insignificant. 
In the third act Rossini as a lyric compoaer riaet 
to a respectable height ; in the grand scene of 
Desdemona the serious matter seems somewhat 
to have got the better of him. The short song 
of the Gondolier has a romantic twilight mood, 
which is one of the greatest rarities with Rossini. 
The song of Desdemona counts among Rossini's 
most beautiful inventions; here for a hundred 
measures long the seriousness of the situation it 
not interrupted by the tinkling bells of roulade. 
Unfortunately, the great duet with Othello, the 
acme of the tragedy, is again quite unworthy ; 
(he sovereign coloratur sets in again, and at 
Desdemona's painful cry: ^^Non arrestar ilcclpo^ 
vibrato a guesto core,** the jumping crescendo mo- 
tive from Don Basilio's La Calumnia air disports 
itself in the orchestra quite unrestrained. Ad* 
mitting that Othello by its third act is superior, 
even in a dramatic point of view, to the five and 
twenty other lyrical tragedies of Rossini, still we 
cannot, apart from this comparison, follow a wide- 
spread critical tradition and recognize in Othello 
a music ot soulful expression, of dramatic power 
and truth. Against a yet greater and more pow- 
erful majority of criticism, which in the develop- 
ment of music altogether only sees deterioration 
and decay (whereas every period, considered on 
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the whole, only ripens other fi^ults and excellen- 
ces), we may add the perhaps superfluous re- 
mark, that in warmth of invent fon, in truth and 
power of dramatic expression the best operas of 
Bellini and Donizetti, nay even some scenes of 
VenU, undoubtedly surpass Othello, 

E. IJanslik. 



Mendelssohn as a Power. 

Mendelssohn as a composer was tlie great re- 
storer of the beautiful things of past days. Of a 
faculty eminently delicate, of a perception mar- 
vellously acute, of a jud<rment never wronp, of an 
experience rarely equalled, of an education pe- 
culiar — because chiefly the result of his own feel- 
ing — and of notions of duty attending his mission, 
frand, noble, and godlike, he dealt with music as 
6 dealt with his soul. Many composers have 
their two sides — the false and the true ; Mendels- 
sohn had no side — he was always **tcres atque 
rotundus ;" he was incapable of manufacturing 
false images for the pleasure of others, and to his 
own heart the thougnt of falsehood in work was 
revulsion to his nature. In his boyliood he lived 
and moved among men — not simply professors of 
music, but men — warriors in art — armed from 
head to foot for fight in the work, and bravely 
and cheerily spending their lives and their pow- 
ers for the advance of its kinrrdom and its qov- 
ernance over the universal heart of man. No 
one knew better than Mendelssohn that for things 
to come right, the means to the end must be 
right His communings with the works of the 
mighty dead stirred up his heart to thorough 
work, and when he stopped forth to the church, 
the theatre, or the concert-room, he stepped from 
light into darkness, from the bright, clear sun- 
shine into yellow fog and impenetrable mist As 
there was no heart, there was no heat ; he found 
the musical world frost-bitten and ice-bound. 
Ever^ modest — nay, humble — and never truly 
conscious of the fiery strength of his own powers, 
he dedicated himself to the revival of the great 
thoughts of those from whom he had learnt all he 
valued and loved. He desired the whole artistic 
world to be a witness of his harvest from the secil- 
sowing of centuries, to rejoice with him, and to 
sympathize with his veneration and {iratitude. 

He was eminently a church musician by pro- 
fession, inclination, study and practice. His 
heart's desire was to write worship music, and to 
be concerned in its welfare and improvement. 
This governing feeling gave his music that full 
meaning — that purity of thought, earnestness of 
purpose, and that high-mindedness of intention 
which marks and vivifies all he did. Ho could 
have nothing in common with Meyerbeer, who 
wrote for the satisfaction of Scribe and the c<iifi- 
cation of Paris. His works excited no interest 
in the French capital — there all his enthusiasm 
and energy were thrown away upon those who 
could only see in them a certain precision of ex- 
pression, and an exquisitoness of arrangement, at 
that time thought quite unnecessary. He could 
have nothing in common with Berlioz ; for here, 
though the brain was strong, the heart was calm 
and unmoved, and in stepping aside in search of 
novelty and variety the adventurer had altogeth- 
er missed the path to right and real beauty, and 
to all that had any real hold upon humanity. To 
have walked with Wagner was to hafe blindly 
tottered down the rough and uneven steps which 
lead to darkness and destruction. He looked 
around for a brother of the same heart for church 
song as himself, and found he stood alone. There 
was no mass composer living. Europe had not a 
musician who was doing anything for the music 
of the highest of church offices. As to oratorios, 
Schneider was vanishing, and Marx's "A/oms" 
was only known to and valued by its composer. 
Spohr bad cast his bread upon the waters, 
but it was bread that soon turned, having 
little of the true qualities of wheat in it The 
last chorus of an oratorio is commonly the best 
test of a composer's powers as well as of his mor- 
al pjarpose, and the last choruses of Spohr's ora- 
toriof could never move the heart of Mendels- 
sohn. The things in the«e choruses are neither 



new nor old. There was nothing here but a 
change, which led to the annihilation of all 
beantv. 

m 

Mendelssohn's first and chiof labor was to put 
heart into uiusic. From the inspiration of Scb. 
Bach he had learnt the nobleness and tenderness 
of really great writing, and his clear head, prac- 
tised hand, and sympathetic spirit renewed the 
tones of the old prophet, and revived the zeal 
that had inspired his work. He canght np the 
spirit of the old Leipsic Cantor — it satisfied hit 
own desires and longings — and pasnng by hissulv 
tlcties, his never-ending diMecti<-p, his deeply 
learned forms, MemleUsohn drew into himself the 
entliU2<iasm and aflcction which marks Bach's 
music, and so peculiarly renders it the music of 
the soul. But his new school was no mere echo 
of former days. All that he read and fed upon 
entered his spiritual life, and was developed ac- 
cording to the unaffected dictates of his own na- 
ture. He was no musician of the middle age, no 
miserable copyist of the subsequent or^an giants; 
he had schooled himself into an individual ex- 
pression, and matured a form which he clave to ; 
and all that he read, and remembered, and used 
was passed through these two processes, and in 
this way became thoroughly Mendelssohnian. 
His vivid perception of the truth enabled him to 
fully grasp it, and in such a way as to make it 
afterwards his own personal revelation. In this 
way all his revivals assumed literally a new and 
natural existence, breathing all the freshness and 
charm of the young and living heart. As a pi- 
anist ho used the old jewels in a way so felicitous 
and peculiar as to change the character of piano 
writing throughout Europe. Every pianist 
adopted, more or less, the old-new passages of the 
most captivating of piano players, and simply be- 
because it could not be helped — they were so 
beautiful and true. As organist he met the dif- 
ficulty and supplied organ players with the new- 
old school music that could be heard with satis- 
faction on the organ of Silbermann'sday, and yet 
gave full scope to the enticing varieties and com- 
binations of the CavailI6-CDll instrument of his 
own time. He could treat the song with the 
grace of Schubert, the intensity of Beethoven, 
the terseness of Meyerbeer, the lucidity and 
yearning lovingness of Mozart, and combine all 
this with the poetical feeling of Handel, and the 
strange, tender, and grave solemnity of Sebastian 
Bach. His choruses — too vulgar [V] for Handel 
— too simple for Bach — somehow or other called 
up reminiscences of the enchanting freedom of 
the one, and the deep mysteriousness of the oth- 
er. He had been talking with these mighty 
spirits, and it was the reflection of their long and 
full communings together. 

The vivid perception and marvellous memory 
of Mendelssohn led him to the habit of an adap- 
tability with reference to the thoughts of mighty 
dead that has in some degree affected his repnta- 
tion as an ort'^inal thinker. He is said to have 
possessed gn*at imitative talent and to have fallen 
short of original truthfulness — that he modelled 
his symphony upon another, that his ^^psalmodios" 
were only interesting to the pious, and that his 
last oratorio — the ^^ Elijah" — is wanting in inven- 
tion, in dramatic vigor and real pathoA, — that as 
real work it is overrated, unsound, and too feeble 
to withstand the hand of Time, the rudest but 
most just of all critics. The most dangerons of 
falsehoorls is that based upon some atom of trnth. 
Mendelssohn could take and did take the thoughts 
of others, but he had first made them his own. 
They had deeply affected his own being, and he 
desired it shoulrl be so with the whole world, for 
the whole world would be the better in partici- 
pating in them. As a symphony writer ne had 
not finished his course — in one sense not even be- 
gun it. His symphony called the Italian is every 
tray below his position as a composer, and his 
Scotch symphony — by far his best — is not alto- 
gether even spiritually original. Of the move* 
ment to the Lohgesang the making up is painfully 
obtrusive, but pardonable by reason of its many 
excellences and its undeniable nobleness of in- 
tention. That his worship music is beloved and 
reverenced by the pious is to his credit It dem- 
onstrates that herein was no hypocrisy, and that 



lie has appealed successfully to kindred spirits. 
Mendelssohn <li(l not write for the wicked. Of 
the oratorio of the ^^EHJah'* much might be said. 
It was written to satisfy its composer — and hence 
it must be good ; but it was alato written for Eng- 
land, per or'Jer^ for a special purpose — a Birming- 
ham Festival — for immediate eflcct — not as a 
model oratorio — not as the most perfect — and for 
these reasons the **J?///aV is not like the "5/. 
Paul." Anil had the contemplated ^^Chrutus** 
been completed under the same circumstances it 
would neither have been perfect, nor a model, 
nor even, iu our opinion, successful. The "£/i- 
jnh" stands as a prophet — a forerunner — of one 
mightier than itself, and now that its dramatic 
compo^ter has passed away — and his labors for 
this world have eoased — we .accept it with grati- 
tude and joy, and see in it all that is loving and 
goo<l. The best things are not always s<*en in 
their best form, and the finer the diamond the 
more transparent the flaw. — (h'cheftra. 



Otto NicolaL 

( Continwtd Jrom page 299 ) 



To the zeal of his father, and of his aunt 
Jeanette. as teachers, the little Nicolai was in- 
debted for his great power and certainty of 
execution on the pianoforte. These formed the 
valuable ba^is of subsequ<^nt skill in composition 
and ability in treating the orchestra which dis- 
tinguished him. 

Even at this time, Nicolai exhibited a most 
astonishing mastery over his instrument, and <> »s 
especially celebrated for his talent in playing 
diflicult compositions at sight, but he was as 
backward in imparting expression, together with 
the proper gradations of light and shade, to the 
compositions he performed, as his tender age was 
behind a more mature period, capable of deeper 
sentiment. To his father, towards whom his 
loving heart continually attracted him, when this 
was at all possible, he now became exceedingly 
useful, by copying out a great deal of music, 
partly for his father's lessons, and partly for the 
Vocal Union. But the intolerableness of bia 
position increased with the development of his 
intelligence. To this development of the feeling 
of his own value, the instruction given prepara- 
tory to his confirmation contributed not a little. 
There were hours when he felt bowed down by 
his supi)Oscd bnnlen of sins, and actually began 
to believe in the bad disposition with which ho 
was continually reproached at home. But wh^n, 
on such occasions, he approached his father, in a 
spirit of confidential humility, he was frequently 
repulseil with hateful severity and scorn. Tlien, 
however, his heart would swell with a spasm of 
pride, and the desire he had long entertained to 
escape from such treatment and seek his fortune 
by his own exertions, became his favorite idea, a 
plan, a fact. Though ignorant, almost to simpli- 
city, of the act nar details of real life, he felt 
within him the power to work his way thronsh 
whatever difficulties might assail him, espec'tally 
sin(!e he posses.sed an accomplishment, the like of 
which, as he had frequently heard, had paved the 
way not alone to fame but to wealth; his piano- 
forte-playing, lie no longer neede<l, as ho 
rightly thought, to exchange, as formerly, the few 
little things he possessed for food, because a well- 
filled concert room would always supply him with 
the means of existing free from care for weeks 
together. With such ideas his feeling of mde> 
pcndence increased; and with it, his courage, 
while from the latter sprang the resolution to flco 
and the carrying out of that resolution. He had 
not thought of the inconveniences to which he 
might be subjected, and of the obstacles which 
might be placed in bb path by others, especiallv 
the police. This proves the carelessness with 
whicn, af^r having again suffered fearful corporal 
ill-treatment, for which he had almost longed, 
from his father, in the beginning of June, 1826, 
without legal papers of identification, without 
money, without provisions^ and with no clothes 
but those he had on him, he quitted Kbnigsberg, 
not to visit it again till after many years, and not 
till, moreover, he had become celebrated as a 
composer. 
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Nicolai first directed hid steps to the littK^ town 
in West Prussia, where his mother re.'iided nfter 
her separation and before sh** removed to Bres- 
laii. He tliought that with his profession he 
niitrht easily support both hec and himself there. 
The journey thither coat the poor wayfarer much 
patience and many a si;rh of pain, when he had 
to ^o on continuously walkin^r, and no compas- 
flionate wajfjroner pave him a lift for a part of the 
distance on his slowly advancing; vehicle. In the 
villapres lie traversed, ho appealed to the hospital- 
ity of kind-hearted peasants, but more especially 
to that of the ^* Cantors" and schoolmasters, 
thoufrh ho passed, also, many a nitzht in the 
luxariant meadows, or in the silent darkness of 
the forest. In this manner, alone with his sensa- 
tions, and with no livin;v bein;; to congratulate 
him, he spent his sixteenth birthday, the 9th 
June. 

At length, afler wandering; across the country 
for many days, he reached his goal, being received 
by his mother, who was at first much alarmed, 
with genuine cordiality. But it was now that 
poor Otto first saw his chimerical hopes dispelled. 
The concert he intended to give proved a failure, 
in consequence of the want of credit attending 
his extreme youth, the time of year, which was 
unfavorable for such entertainment, and, above 
all, the absence of aught like interest evinced by 
the snobbish inhabitants, for everything imma- 
terial. His mother was too poor to support more 
than one person — his sister — and thus, aOer a few 
days, poor Otto was once more compelled to grasp 
his traveller's staff, and seek for better fortune in 
a larger town, Stettin or Berlin, for instance. 
As he had hitherto journeyed so did he set out 
again, with this diflerence, however, that this time 
he had no defined goal in view, and that, af^er 
his first bitter experience, the thermometer of his 
courage had fallen some degrees. But the fatigue 
of his wearisome journey now began to exert its 
evil results, and it was nearly tired to death that 
he reached a village near Stargard, in Pomcrania. 
The clergyman of the place, who not only read 
the touching story of the Good Samaritan in the 
Evangelist, to explain it to his congregation, but 
corroborated it by his own example, took pity on 
the poor exhausted boy, and by restoratives 
recalled him to life. Invi<;oratcd by meat and 
drink, the unhappy suiTorcr, passing over in 
silence the circumstances connected with the 
footing on which he stood towards his father, 
narrated his travelling adventures and his inten- 
tions to his kind host, and begsfed the lattcr*s 
advice. The clergyman shook his head, it is true, 
on hearing the strange story, but directed his 
guest to apply to Herr Adler, an A nflitor^ in the 
neighboring town of Stargard. This gentleman, 
by his active and disinterested love for art, had 
acquired an excellent reputation in the town 
itself and the neighborhood. By his description 
of Herr Adler's agreeable character, the I'lcrgy- 
man revived Nicolai*s sinking courage. Doubly 
invigorated by his newly revived hopes. Otto 
wanted to leave nt once and hasten to this 
Mecronas of art. It was only with diHiculty that 
the worthy host succeeded in so far damping the 
youthful fire flashing up in Otto's bosom, as to 
prevail on him to accept a night's lodging now 
doubly necessary and beneficial to him. So it 
was not till the next morning that the boy left 
with thanks and blessings. 

Quickly carried to the town by the vehicle in 
which the good clergyman had procured him a 
ride, Nicolai immediately sought out the Auditor's 
house. He did not, however, find Herr Adler at 
home, for the latter, according to his practice of 
an afternoon, had gone to the GeselUchaJflshaus, 
the resort of the leading inhabitants. The young 
artist presented himself to him there, and, after a 
short introduction, asked him to do nothing more 
nor less than get up a concert for him. Herr 
Adler scanned, in astonishment, the pale but bold 
features, and the somewhat shabby habiliments of 
the applicant At length, he kindly invited him 
to come and take a cup of tea in the evening at 
his house and go more into the matter. 

At the appointed hour, Nicolai made his ap- 
pearance, ana, as a matter of course, was at once 
asked to give a specimen of his professional skill. 



To the astonishment of everyone, he stated that 
he (lid not play from memory, adding, on being 
further questioned, that his music, his legal papers, 
and his things, would very soon be sent after him 
from Konigsberg. Herr Adler happened t^ have 
none of the compositions mentioned, and Nicolai 
made up his mind, therefore, to play one of Hum- 
mel's Pianoforte Concertos at sight, and did so with 
marvellous dexterity, but without the faintest 
tinge of feeling or delicacy. Herr Adler, how- 
ever, thought his execution sufHcient to justify 
him in extemporizing a musical evening, which 
brought in a sum of money, trifling it is true, of 
which he took charge for his protege. Not con- 
tented with this, he hired a small room for him in 
the house of a widow, and introduced him to the 
highly respected family of Herr Krctzchmer, a 
Regiei'ungS'Rnih^ in whose son, subsequently, the 
admirable painter. Nicolai quickly found a fr;end 
and comrade, whom, thanks to a lucky chance, 
ho afterwards unexpectedly met again far from 
home and afler a separation of years. Further- 
more, Herr Adler sent him, in his own carnage, 
to the towns in the neighl)orhood, such as Soldin, 
Arnswalde, and Pyritz, where he played in the 
houses of Herr Adier's art-loving friends, who 
made a collection among themselves, which was 
conscientiously given by Nicolai to his fatherly 
patron. 

Any one would have been justified in believing 
that Nicolai's livelihood was now secured at leaiit 
for some time. Supported by a high-minded 
patron to the best of his powers, he eould not 
nave failed being materially successful. He 
would soon have settled down in regular employ- 
ment, and his very great talent for teaching, 
which never deserted him at any period of his 
career, would have been still more developed 
among his pupils, though, it is true, at the expense 
of other and far more important qualities slum- 
bering within him. Such, at any rate, would 
have been the normal course of a life, the account 
of which we might then have soon closed. From 
such a prosaic existence, however, Nicolai was 
preserved by his genius. The stream of his life 
was destined to first spread and fertilize, and 
then, brilliantly and brightly, to flow into eternity, 
and not bo lost unobserved in the sand. 

The very next event was to exert an influence 
upon his future. One morning, an exree<lingly 
short time after his arrival in Stargard, Nicolai, 
pale and nearly breathless, rushed to his fatherly 
friend, and hastily begged for his little saving!*, 
saving he was obliged to start for Stettin at once. 
Ho evaded with equivocal answers all the kind 
questions put to him, and merely assigned as his 
motive the purpose of giving concerts at Stettin. 
In vain were the warnings of Herr Adler, who, 
tired at length with his fruitless efforts, hande<l 
him, not without just displeasure, his money, with 
which Nicolai, af^er hastily exprepsing his thanks, 
quitted the house. Scarcely had he done so, en< 
his landlady, also, rushed into Herr Adier's room, 
exclaiming : ** Where is Nicolai, the rascal ? He 
has run away ; he has not paid his bill, and has 
burnt his bed !*' Unable as vet to form a clear 
idea of the case, but fearing that, if he did not 
bestir himself, it might come before the authori- 
ties, Herr Adler sent the enraged woman to the 
place whence the coaches started for Stettin, 
with the imperative command for Nicolai to 
return, and a promise that, if he did so, he should 
escape punishment and be forgiven. Upon tho 
strength of this, the young deserter made his 
appearance. After Herr Adler had got rid of 
the landlady by undertaking to become respon- 
sible for all the damage done, he demanded! from 
Nicolai a faithful account of all that had occur- 
red. Nicolai now confessed that, on the previous 
day, he had taken too much punch with Kretz- 
chmer, and, by some accident he was totally 
unable to explain, had set fire to his bed at home 
and scarcely succeeded in escaping with his life. 
To the question : why he had not paid for his bed, 
and, by so doing, better vindicated his character 
for honor, he replied : ** he knew Tery well he 
could never get together sufficient to replace a 
bed, which, according to his ideas, must cost 100 
thalers." Despite the seriousness of the matter, 
Herr Adler could not suppress a smile at such 



simplicity, but now iiisistt'd upon the truth as to 
tin; non»np«*aiMnce of the lii«!;:nge, miisir, and 
papers of legitimization, as it was only tho respect 
for his appointment as an Auditor which bad 
hitherto preserved him from an otherwise in- 
evitable conflict with police. Nicolai then 
humbly confessed that he had run away from his 
father, on which he was given to understand 
that, under siu-h circumstances, he could not be 
protected and must go back home. On hearing 
this, the youth with burning face and sparkling 
eyes tore open his waistcoat, pulled ofl^ his shirt, 
and. pointing to the marks still evident of the 
barbarous treatment he had endured, declared, 
with a determination unusual at his age, ^Hhat 
he might certainly be compelled to return, but it 
would be only to fling himself into tho water." 
Moved by his wretched fate, Herr Adler prom- 
ised he would still interest himself for him, and 
do what he could to assist him in his trouble. In 
the first place, he took him into his house, and 
wrote to a friend in Konigsberg to get Nicolai, 
Senr., to give him the entire charge of the bo^. 
He furthermore caused Otto to take lessons m 
the sciences, and, as he had not been confirmed, 
to attend the clergyman's preparatory course of 
lectures. Meanwhile, the necessary papers of 
legitimization arrived from Konigsberg. Among 
them was the eagerly desired Freihrief, or letter 
of maiuiinis^^ion, so to speak, by which the fatlier 
gave up from that time all his rights over his son. 
We may mention here that a touching letter was 
afterwards received from Otto's mother in Bre»- 
lau, wherein she tendered her most fervent 
thanks to her son's noble-minded patron, and 
invoked the blessings of Heaven on his head. 
Nicolai, Senr., did not remain long after this in 
Konigsberg. After 1830, he resumed his busi- 
ness visits to Insterburg, Gumbinnen, Graudenz, 
and other small Prussian towns, for the purpose 
of pushing the sale of his Pianoforte SchooL 

The less the concern of the father had been at 
separating entirely from his son, and the less 
the fatherly feeling he had manifested for him, tho 
greater became in a short time tho affection en- 
tertained for the boy by his new protector, who 
did all in his power to fill up the deficiencies 
existing in every branch of Otto's education. 
The result was that the youth received regular 
scientific instruction ; his morals gained, from his 
confirmation, together with good precepts and 
example, a steady support, while his taste for 
sociability and elegant manners was vigorously 
fostered by his intercourse with the most esteem- 
ed families in the town. Under these favorable 
circumstances. Otto's musical talent became, to 
Herr Adier's intense satisfaction, strongly and 
undoubtedly prominent. The worthy man con- 
sidered himself bound to take measures for its 
proper artistic development, though this involved 
the heavy necessity of separating from one who 
had now grown so dear to him, but who required, 
to perfect himself in the higher branches of his 
musical education, to reside in a large town, tho 
meeting-place of the representatives of every 
department of the art. In the highest acceptation 
of the words, this was true, at that time, of Ber- 
lin alone; so Herr Adler resolved to send his/>ro- 
ttge^ with strong letters of introduction, to tho 
capital. The sum which the concerts he had 
still continued to give had brought in for Nicolai, 
Herr Adler made up to 200 thalers, with w'liich, 
together with his best wishes and blessing, he sent 
X\\% young artist forth, after having made him 
give his word not to adopt the uncertain career of 
a virtuoso, which would have required a much 
greater degree of development, but, by a thorough 
study and practice of theory, to ensure his mate- 
rial position. That Nicolai kept his word is well 
known, but it is not so well known what love and 
gratitude he always entertained for his first bene- 
factor, and how he seized every opportunity of 
manifesting those sentiments. Thus Herr Adler 
was the first to receive, from the then popular 
composer, with the inscription : " To his tatherly 
Friend in Gratitude and Love. Otto Nicolai. 
July 1844," the portrait subsequently got up by 
the Philharmonic Society in "V ienna. During a 
visit, also, that Herr Adler paid to Berlin at the 
time Nicolai wielded the conductor's staff in the 
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RovhI CliaiM-I and ilie Cnllioilrril Choir, the miisi- I 

_ ■ _ _ ■ I 



cian intr.:t!:'n.eil itim to a •oinpHiiy of artists and 
lovers of art as liis " rt-al fHthor." 

(To be cootlniied.) 



Bachel and Bistori. 

It is hard to believe that it is now cicren or twelve 
years since the exritemcnt of the ftn miner was rh<» ex- 
pectation of Rachel. She was to conio early in Sep- 
tember, and in the nhscnce of yft\r< or rumors of war, 
the gay loitererM at Newport and Snmtojrn, and Shar- 
on and I-^hnnon, and the White Sulphur Sprin^js 
and the White Mountains, and wherever else their 
glittering was seen, hnd that new zest to the old 
pleasare, and forgave theenrly coming to town since 
It might be made only a dplii;htfnl excursion from 
which they could return with sparkling memories and 
eaccr months. 

Punctual to the time l^achel came, n«« three or four 
years before Jenny Lind hwd come. But there was 
nothing; in the fame or story of the actress whieh 
could arouse the enthu«iasm that irreeted th<» sin;rer. 
That vast moral welcome of which we have formerly 
spoken as awaiting Jenny Lind could not possibly 
salute Rachel. However supreme the actress might 
be, the popular conscience looked askance at the wo. 
man. Besides, she spoke French only. Her audi- 
ence must necessarily ho limited and half forei-jn. 
There might ho i;reat admiration of a select circle, 
bnt^here could not he universal popular delight. 

The pleasant September evening of her first appear- 
ance came. The pretty metropolitan theatre xvas full 
of a choice and curious audienco. the mass of which 
was undoubtedly American, only partly fimiliar with 
the French language. They sat with the hook of the 
play — it was Corneillc's *'ljca Horaces" — nud pa- 
tiently awaited the rising of the curtain. Presently 
the prompter touched his b(dl and the stage was re- 
vealed. Its formality and severity, even to bareness, 
was the first impression. There were the two recrn- 
laiion^ arm-chairs, a general, faint, ffeble hint of 
"classical" rigor, and a premonition of a drama in 
which the "unities'* and the conventions were pain- 
fully prominent. But before the impre««ion wns 
Tery clearly defined a figure, exqui-iiiely draped, of 
the severest symmetry, a form of traffic trraee. not 
full to ripe qucenlincss but of a roval maiden, elided 
upon the scene with a face ko pitiful ami wan that ito 
overpowering woe put every mind in key for the 
tragedy. 

But Rachel herself was more tragical than any part 
she played. Her genius seemed to be as exceptional 
to her whole character as a fine voice She was al- 
ready stricken with mortal di<ea«c when she came ; 
but the poor girl of the Boulevards, iho sliaht sinner 
at the cafds of a few years before, hnrned ro lv» the 
sovereign of two worlds, as she pn»udly declared. 
She could not know what she had uudermken. How 
could she, whose chief weapon was speech, hope to 
subdue those who could not understand her ? Her 
tones, her movement, her superb taste miirht be ac- 
knowledged, but even actual passion in a foreijrn 
tongue is strange, feigned passion may he even ludi- 
crous. Rachel could not hut feel amtely that her 
American career was not a triumph, wa^ not exactly 
a success. And she was mortally ill whon she he- 
came conscious of It I And she had cro«sed the sea 
to confound and conqner the barbarous Yankees, and 
they were not subdued I They were not aver«e, thev 
were not unkind, ungenerous, 'or unintelligent. On 
the contrary, they were ardently eager to be rnthu-ii- 
astic, and she who had illuminated Europe wiih the 
blaze of her genius turned it upon them, and they 
smiled and hoped but were not warmed, llow trulv 
that wan, piteous face, that wasting figure, that low 
voice which vibrated through the hearer, that hollow 
cough which destroyed the sad illusion by a sadder 
truth, told the melancholy tnio of disappointment and 
despair. No one can recall those last and unh^ppicst 
days of Rachel without a willingness to draw a cloud 
of forgiveness over her wild and wayward life. 

The expectation of this summer fortunately has 
none of these mournful aspects. Adelaide Ristori, 
who will be the September guest of this year, comes 
invested only with the most womanly and attractive 
associations. Ko longer young she \h still in the 
gentle prime of her power, and brings to us the nn- 
worn and persuasive genius which did not shrink 
from the contest with Rachel when she sat crowned 
in her own capitnl. The gossip that Dumas or Jules 
Janin or Vdron or some other proud Parisian resolv- 
ed to show Rachel that fames conid be made as read- 
ily as omelets, and therefore brought Ilistori to Paris 
and puffed and applauded her into a great reputation, 
is worthy of Paris for its extravagance and follv. 
Paris is the worst place in the world to try snch an 
experiment, for the Parisians are remorseless and 
spoiled. A hungry man may lie duped with a paint- 
ed dish, bat not the victim of .satiety. 



It seems that Ristori was horn near Venice in 
18*22. Her paretits were strolling players, so that 
she began life in the theatre. When she was four- 
teen she played in "Franceses da Rimini," and in a 
very few years Ixsramo the most noted of Italian ac- 
tresses. Her beauty and her grace, with her winning 
genius, made her everywhere a favorite, and in 1846 
Julio del Grillo, sou and heir of the Marquis of Ca- 
pranica, saw her, and loved her, and offered to mar- 
rv her. The chronicler from whom we cull these 
facts of high romance informs us that the pride of the 
fine old Italian noldeman and of all his fine old fam- 
ily wan aroused by the threatened degradation. Re- 
monstrance was in vain. The affiiir took the course 
that it always does in the fine old English comedy. 
The lovers eloped and were married ; then returned 
upon their knees, and were reconciled to the fine old 
people, who insisted that the Marchcsa del Grillo — 
for such, says the proud chronicler, is the true title 
of Ristori — should remain at their villa, where she 
remained in seclusion for nearlv two vears. But the 
retirement was haunted and distnrbed by the ghosts 
of former triumphs and excitements. She longed to 
retuni to the stage, for which her genius so peculiar- 
Iv fitted her; and she again appeared at Rome, in 
i{»48, in Alfieri's tragedy of "Myrrha." But the 
French were soon battering at the city, and Ristori 
left the theatre for the hospital ; nor was it till ]8'>0 
that she roturne I to the st.ige, of which since the 
death of Hacliel she has been the undisputed Queen. 

Tn this country, of course, Ristori will play in the 
Italian language. As with Rachel, this must, of 
coarse, limit both her audience and their enjoyment. 
Yet Iier magnificent action, her womanly tenderness 
and passion, the pathos of the heart, will not fail of 
their cflTcct. These are of no country, and appeal to 
the universal sympathy of humanity. Her coming 
assures us of a refined and profound artistic enjoy- 
ment. The "whole audience" may not "rise in a 
body," so deeply moved that the play for some mo- 
ments cannot proceed ;" their "overwrought feelings" 
may not find "an outlet in lond shouts, clapping of 
hands, wrtvings of handkerchiefs, and such tumults 
of applause as arc verv, very rarely witnessed in any 
theatre ;" but they will certainly feel to their hearts 
that exqui'site charm of true womanhood which is 
deserihc'd as the crowning grace of Ristori. — O, W. 
Cnrtis, in JTnr})er*a ^fofJnzit^e. 



Tonic Sol-Fa. 

(From the LoD'lon Atbeoipuin.) 

TianKnrtiom or thf. Tonic Stf-Fa Stftoof. Fifth Ses- 
sion, IS55 6. (The Tonic Sol-Fa Agency). 

A tnoro comical shilling's worth than this is not in 
our mu«iical experience. The above coin at any giv- 
en Casino enables the payer thereof to hear "The 
great Vance,'* or "The Cure," or some rather tire- 
some vei-sion of Hcrr OflTenhach's newest Grecian, or 
Hoinnn, or Romantic ab<<nrdiiy ; but it will l>c as 
well invented by any musician who loves nonsense 
in the "Transactions of the Tonic Sol-Fa School." 

There has never been any want of empiricism in 
the teaching of Millie. But since the century came 
in the ^ame has liccotne nimpanf. To give two 
instances : Logier with his "Cheiroplast" (adopted 
by Kalkbrenner), so hardly hit by I^dy Morgan in 
her Crawley dinner ("Florence Macarthy") — Colonel 
Hawker, the intrepid duck shooter, with his "Hand 
Moulds," conceived they had smoothed the way to 
"a short and ea-v" mnsfcry over the keys of the 
pianoforte. "Where is either implement now?" 
The Studies of Cramer and Mosehcles endure, where- 
as the machines for suhj iiga ling Nature have passed 
into the litnho of ohsuleic tortures. No one sits in 
storks (it is to he hoped) at tlie time present with a 
victv of his toe^ being turned out in the canonical po- 
sitions of dancing. 

Those, however, who overlook the **Tonic Sol-Fa 
School" have faith in their own Galimatias, and ex- 
pect the staff* and slaves of musicians to study a new 
nomenclature, from which they will have to pro?ecd 
to the old one. Hero, to exemplify, is a scrap from 
the cover of this comical book : — ' 

1. Major Chords. 

8 



1. 



2. 



.3. 



Da. 



D6. 



Dc. 



Fa. 



F6. 



Fc. 



Sa. 



Sb. 



Sc. 



5 



5 or X or 3 
3 ^ 






or 6 



or 4 



The alphabet of music was arranged and has been 
completed many a year ago, and is not to bo revolu- 
tionised bv enthusiasts, who recall bv their airs and 
grimaec'* the transactions of the folk who attempted 
to establish the Funelir .V«r, and who threw away 
money, lime, talent (a grain of genius, too perhaps). 



on an attempt to show that two 8pc11ing-a1phal)cts are 
easier to learn than one. But not merely is tlio mu- 
sical notation dislocated ; we have to learn a new 
polyglott jargon. Such descriptions as Tonic Sd- 
JaistM. "PosUl classes," "Mr. Longbottom's Choral- 
voice training class," require a glossary for those who 
have not the "shibboleth," But the writers of these 
Transactions are, musically and orthographically, a 
peculiar people. Says Mr. Prondman, in his paper 
on "The Common Marks of Expression," "There is 
something deeper and higher which Tocalists and ora- 
tors must possess to make themselves felt as well as 
admired. While cultivating this soul-thrilling pow- 
er," &c. The scholars are desired to take care "not 
to accent loudly the second pulse in the measure, as, 
for instance, the **Lah" on the word good, Ex. 31, 
page 28, Standard Course." Then Mr. Proud man 
descants "on organ tones, or tones all of one thick- 
ness," on "sUuxatoed tones" on "laughing tones ;" 
and thus closes his evidence : — 

"If in drawing attention to these common things in 
musical expression, our execution becomes more cor- 
rect and scholarly, we shall be the better fitted to il- 
lumine our performances with thoughts that burn, 
and with flashes of feeling, fire and fun, which shall 
stamp us as worthy students of a noble art." 

Mr Gardner's paper "On the Relation of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Method to tlie Old Notation" is not less clear 
and comical than the above ; and mark the deduc- 
tion from all his entangled paragraphs : 

"In the discussion which followed. Miss Kenway 
said, that as a teacher she could not get on for one 
day without the old notation. For instrumental mu- 
sic it was at present indispensable. Mr. Dobson \in- 
stancod a case in which by teaching the old notation 
he gradually succeeded in making his pupils see the 
superior advantages of the Tonic Sol-ra Notation. 
He thought we might often help Sol-fa by teaching 
the old notation." 

Even Mr. Longbottom, who figures substantially 
in these "Transactions," declared that "in Scotland, 
be could leach in no normal school nnless be taught 
the old notation." Mr. Griffiths, on the other hand, 
said that "in Lancashire, the mill-hands left the sing- 
ing-classes so soon as the old notation was introduc- 
ed ; the music was loo costly and troublesome." Mr. 
Dobson is weighty on the subject of instmction, and 
really holds that teachers who profess to teach ought 
to understand teaching. Pupils, which is more, are 
admonished that learners ought to learn. "Mr. 
Boot, in the preface to his admirable 'Mnsical Cur- 
riculum,' says : 'May I be pardoned for hinting at 
the importance of learning music rather for the bene- 
fit and pleasure it may be to others than to feed and 
gratify vanity and self-love, since right views and cor- 
rcspondiitg motives will go far towards keeping the 
pupil in the right course, and practising in the right 
way.' " This is the very grecneij of grass ! But, 
later, Mr. Dobson throws some spirit and animosity 
into the relations of teacher and pupil, by declaring 
that "no teacher has any right to give his pupils that 
class of music which thev cannot thoroughly^ appre- 
ciate and enjoy !" We had innocently fancied that 
the earliest steps in the art, such as scale-practice for 
voice and fingers, however salutary, were not pecu- 
liarly enjoyable. Then Mr. Dobson recalls with 
pride an nniiistrueted minister in Melbourne, as un- 
der: "Although he was no musician practically, yet 
he stood up for Sol fa wherever opportunity offered, 
and has been of good service to the cause in the An- 
tipodes." Into the overeoming analvsis of harmony, 
tendered by Mr. J. K. Starlitig, A.(^. (which means 
Advanco«l Certificate), we will not presume to ven- 
ture, having no clear idea of what is meant by "pnrt- 
pulsc dissonances," "horizontal forestroke," "wavirtg 
tones," "the ray in the tenor," and other definitions. 
Mr. Proudman turns up a second time, with re<'cipt8 
showing how to make "a successful programme." 
He thinks (to give an example of his taste in arrange- 
ment) that " 'Home, sweet home,' which appeals to 
sentiments at once pleasurable and sad, should be 
succeeded by a piece like the 'Moonlight Song of 
the Fairies,' rather than bv the 'Tickling Trio.' The 
interposing 'Song of the Fairies' would prepare for 
laughter without pain, and prevent the hurrying away 
of emotions and sentiments which refresh and exalt 
the mind." We plead guilty to having heard some 
music ; and therefore respectfully inquire, What is 
the 'Tickling Trio' ? Neither arc we acquainted 
with 'The Showman's Courtship,' by Artcmus Ward. 
The Sol-faists poke about apparently in strange 
nooks and comers. The Bev. Mr. Curwen, who is 
the director of this Association, next testifies about 
stringed instruments. We submit the following 
specimen of his evidence to "counsel learned in the 
law." The curious experiments in acoustics of Prof. 
Helmholtz have set his wits «'a-gadding." At least, 
every one would be glad to know what is meant by 
the passage we cite :— 
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"To deprive a tone of its Imrinonic octavo would 
1)6 a Krcat impovcriiihinent, hut what if, by similar 
meaoA (by hitting in tho n^ht place), jou could do 
prire it of iho sharp dirtftonant 'wirj' harmonics, ta2 
ds rSms, which lie so close tof^ether by the third oc- 
tane! Then surely you would have enough of fnll- 
nets and all the richness without the haidnnx. That 
'rifi^ht place' for hitting on the modes of the dissonant 
harmonics ia» accordint; to tho HrofcESor's principles, 
the very same which the prnctical men hare found 
out by accident." 

Next testifies Mr.^ourke on "Fiqnrcd Basses,'* — 
and so darkly mysterious is his evidence that wo will 
not here attempt to get behind the "sovon veils." To 
this succeed Mr. Lon|;bottom's paper '*0n the Use of 
Writinj; in Elementary Classes, and "the discussion, 
by request of several influential teachers, on the 
question of Mr. Curwen's claims as rocards his copy- 
right m the tonic sol-fa notation." Where were the 
representatives of M. Emile Chdv^, of Paris, who 
was to be heard of some twenty-five years ago, and 
who entered the lists of teaching class-singing by log- 
arithmic notation, against Wilhem, who, on his side, 
had only adopted and adapted the method of NiLgeli, 
of Zurich— even as Mr. Hullah adapted and adopted 
Wilhem's method for England ? Mr. Kennedy's pa- 
per, "On the Extension of Instrumental Music among 
Tonic Sol-Fa-ists," is in the right key of a collection 
inch as this. Mr. Proud man turns up, for a third 
time, as an exponent of "Music and Morality," and 
is fierce and sanctimonious, and, If sincere, very ab- 
surd. Mr. Evans speaks to "the training of boys' 
voices." Seeing that hoys' voices change inevitably, 
it might be sifggested, that whereas the musical train- 
ing of boys could be made too complete, their vocal 
exercises might wait till snch time as the settled or- 
gan for song presented itself. One would lie glad to 
have the name of a single "marvellous boy" who has 
shot up into a great singer — Braham being the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. Mr. Thomas Hyder (A. 
C.) is dismally stupid in hit communication on the 
sahject of Psalmody, and apparently disapproves of 
or^ns ; on both subjects rebuked by Mr. Curwen. 
Next comes the rebuker's essay "On the Stops of the 
Harmonium," that cheap and shabby substitute for 
the glorious old organ. Stops more, or stops le«s, 
the "Harmonium" is only, at l)est, an economical 
makeshift for tho great instrument, having generic 
pecnltarities of tone which become to some ears In- 
tolerable. Mrs. A. T. Stapleton, another A.C., 
prefaces a long and amusing article "On Voice- 
Training by the Italian System," by declaring that 
"writing a paper is a taskfor winch she is totally un- 
fitted, having had a private education !" VYe shall 
merely give one or two valuable paragraphs : — 

"Miss Glover — when I went on my visit of Inqui- 
ry to Norwich, as to the comparative merits of the 
two systems (which I had Mr. Curwen's fnll appro- 
bation for doing)— urged me to use a Sol-fa Harmon- 
icon in my classes, in order to cultivate puritv of in- 
tonation, and softness of delivery of tone. She used 
one herself, and drilled her pupils to sing with it two 
years on twelve short canons. 77tus she formed their 
voices, and very musical and sof^ they certainly be- 
came. In accordance with her advice, I purchased 
one, before I left Norwich, of Mr. R. Warne, who 
manufactured Miss Glover's, and commenced using 
it as soon as I returned home. But both my scholars 
and myself soon tired of it : for besides the annoy- 
ance of being treated as a dangerous fellow-traveller 
in every omnibus that I entered, with my snxpicious 
brown-papered-baby-coflSn shaped parcel, the chil- 
dren lost all interest in it,and as I could noi force them 
to submit to such irksome drill, — like Mi<s Glover, 
who was almo.st tho sole support of many of her pu- 
pils' education and future hopes in life, — I should 
soon have lost them from the class. The glasses also 
occasionally got broke, and we had to wait till the 
maker couM find time and opportunity to send us 
new ones from Norwich, so that I was obliged to 
give np voice-training by Sol-fa Barmonicon" 

The "Italian system" includes, according to Mrs. 
Stapleton, devices as suspicions as "the brown-paper- 
ed-bttby-coflSn." Some professors make their pnpils 
practise with half-a-crown in their months. Mrs. 
Stapleton "thinks a florin, or, if that is too large, a 
shilling, might be advantageously held between the 
teeth vmen a looking glau cannot be xued," Practis- 
ing with a looking-glass in the month must be a 
"parlous" sport. We believe wedges have been used 
to give the mouth a good tit ; and have even heard 
that the broad ample smile of Pasta, which no one 
can have forgotten that ever saw her receive the hom- 
age of her subjects, owed some of its charm to me- 
chanical appliances. 

Enongh of this shilling's worth of empirical con- 
ceit. Wo may be thought to have devoted more 
time and attention to the matter than its folly merits ; 
bat we have too much respect for the noble art of 



Music, to see it debased by the intrnsion of quackery, 
without now and then offering our "screed of doc- 
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London. 

Her Majesty's Trbatrb. — The season, which 
came to an end about the middle of last month with 
a scries of " Farewell performances at rednced 
prices," is thus summed up in the Musical World : 

On the whole Mr. Mnpleson's patrons have had 
little reason to be di.^satisfied with his actual perfor- 
mances, from the 7th of April, the night on which his 
doors were opened, to the 10th of August, the night 
on which wera closed. True, ho has not revived the 
Donna del Logo of Rossini, in which Signor Mongini 
was to have mnde his firnt appearance ; nor has he 
produced the Vestale of Spontini, whose operas, to 
quote from the prospectus, " have been unaccountably 
neglected ill this country ;" nor has he fulfilled his 
pledge with respect to M. Gounod's il//r«///«, in which 
the part of Mireille was put down for Mile. lima do 
Murska, "for whom" (again to quote Mr. Maple- 
son) "the composer hss expressly written several 
now pioccii." Signor Mongini cnme out, not in La 
iJonna del Lof/o — in the revival of which the manager 
informed us, " he had not only in view the beauty of 
the music, but tho tried capabilities of his company 
for adequately representing it" — but in // Trocatore 
(Ben Ix)mond to Primrose-hill ;) tho opera of Spon- 
tini, inasmuch as its nonappearance was unaccounted 
for, rcmhined " unaccounttihly neglected ;" while the 
" several new pieces " of M. Gounod are still to be 
heard. Add to the foregoing the FaUtaff of Otto 
Nicolai, which though promised with a now Falstaff 
(Herr Rokiiansky) and a new Fonton (Sig. Gardoni,) 
made no sign. 

The promise about Meycrbcer*s Dinorah was duly 
kept ; Mile, do Murska's graceful and very original 
impersonation of the heroine of this still lovelier pas- 
toral — supported by the best Hoel and the best 
Corentin, in Mr. Santley and Signor Gardoni, that 
our stage has witnessed, by the delightful singing 
(later in the season) of Madame Trebelli-Bettini, as 
the Goatherd (for which character, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Meyerbeer expressly wroto a new and 
bcantiful air.) by a mise en sc^ne, one of the triumphs 
of Mr. Tclbin, snd by a musical execution, orchestral 
and choral, conferring the highest credit npon Signor 
Arditi and his followers — was one of the most brilliant 
attractions of the season. Another important pledge 
was equally redeemed, in the production, for the first 
time, of Gluck's best Greek opera, lphig€nie en Tau- 
ride, which, as Jphigenia in TauriJi, is likely to keep 
its place for a long period among tho most solid sup- 
ports of the Italian repertory. The performance of 
this fine dramatic work was in all respects admirable. 
It provided a new grand classic part for Mile. 
Titiens, which, as in the case of Medea, a year earlier, 
once more directly invited public attention to her 
extraordinary ability. Moreover, it oflForded Mr. 
Santley and Signor Gardoni as Orestes and Pylades 
equal opportunities of distinction, and M. Gassier in 
Thons, another chance of advantageounly exhibiting 
his versatile powers. In short, the distribution of the 
four chief characters could not have been more 
effective ; while tho rest of the musical performance 
wiis to match. Signor Arditi entered upon his task 
of preparing the opera of Ghick with as much zeal as 
he had already shown on behalf of the far more 
elaborate opera of Chenihini — and probably with tlie 
heartier goodwill, inasmuch as tho ungrateful duty of 
adding accompanied recitatives of his own to a long 
accepted masterpicco was in this instance spared him. 
Iphigeuia was also played three times ; but those 
throb occasions stand out nobly prominent in a re- 
trospective view of the past season. As Mr. Costa 
made Gluck's Orpheus acceptable at Covent Garden, 
so Signor Arditi made Gluck's Jphigenia acceptable 
in the Ilaymarket ; and it is now for either to try his 
hand on Alceste, Armida, or Jphigenia in Aulis. The 
revival of such works need in no way interfere with, 
as it can in no way imperil, the popularity of more 
modern operas ; on the contrary, an agreeable variety 
is afforded which adds new zest to their enjoyment. 
Not less memorable, and for similar reasons, is the 
production (for the first time hero in Italian) of Mo- 
zart's most genial comic opera, Die EntfQhrung aua 
dem iSerat/— the opera of hii youth and early entha- 
siasm, the smile tnat chased away tears, the sonshine 
that peeped ont from behind tho dark cload of Ido- 
meneo. This model of a comedy in music, as 7/ 
SeragliOf enchanted every ear, and protested emphati- 
cally against the indifference that had permittea it so 
long to lie on the shelf. Talk of " onacconntable 
neglect 1" Here, if we will, is a glaring instance of 



fl. The music of // Seraglio is as full of vigorous 
life as A young lion, as nnclonded as the mind of a 
girl in her teens, who has knoi»n no grief nor can 
conceive it. Languishing as are the loves of Bel- 
monto and Constanza, they are just as serenely happy 
as those of Blonde and Pedrillo, only they convey 
the aspirations of a pair of lovers who sigh for each 
other in a loftier and more refined sphere of feeling. 
Neither Constanza nor her devoted worshipper enter- 
tains the slightest doubt that all will go right, that 
they will escape from the Pasha and his watchful 
Osmin (of whom they stand in no fear,) whatever 
obstacles may stand in their way. But their confi- 
dence is the confidence of youth, and there is youth 
about the whole thing. The Pasha Selim is just such 
a tyrant as a boy might picture to himself, with a 
certainty that he can be more than a match for him ; 
tho formidable steward is something only to laugh at. 
And so it turns out in the opera. How Mozart has 
treated all this, how freshly, in what bright colors, 
with what springy yonthfulness of touch, has been 
described already ; and we must not bo tempted 
further to dilate upon the theme. Nor is it requisite 
here to add one wonl to what was said at the time 
about tlie performance of Miles. Titiens and Sinico, 
as Constanza and Blonde, of Dr. Guns, Signor Stngno 
(a most promising young singer, who mnst endeavor 
to hold tnie to his promise,) and Herr Rokitansky, 
as Belmonte, Pedrillo, and Osmin— or of Signor 
Foli, in tho small part of Selim 

The several performances of 7/ Flauto Magico and 
Gberon, both of which had already formed part of the 
repertory, mnst be singled out as among the most 
interesting of the many interesting incidents of this 
operatic campaign. U Flauto Magico brought back 
that thoroughly practised German singer Madamo 
Harriera-Wippem, as Pamina ; and one more com- 
petent to deliver with force and propriety the divine 
music which Mozart has pu*- into tlie lips of his firo- 
aud-water-proof heroine could not be named. Then 
it delighteii us again with Mile, do Murska's very 
remarkable execution of tho great airs of Astriafliam- 
mante, and — not less welcome in its way — with the 
Papageno of Mr. Santley, which, however inferior in 
a sense of comic humor to the memorable iiupersona- 
tion of Ronconi, in a musical sense has never been 
equalled. 'Signor Foli, too, the youug American 
bass, whose voice is so justly extolled, found an 
opportunity of displaying his artistic readiness by 
undertaking tho part of Sarastro, High-Priest of Isis 
and Osiris, at tho shortest possible notice (Hcrr 
Rokitansky being suddenly " indisposed")— an op- 
portunity of which he took such excellent advantage 
as to snow himself incontestably one of tho most 
useful memhen of the company. A livelier Papagena 
than Mile. Sinico could not bo imagined, nor a Ta- 
mino more thoroughly versed than Dr. Gunz in the 
German traditions of the principal tenor character of 
an opera which, ac<5ording to Beethoven, was the 
most German, and therefore the most genuine, opera 
of Mozart. Certain deficiencies in the general per- 
formance of 11 Flauto Magico have been pointed out ; 
but these, like the nondescript Furies- in Jphigenia, will, 
doubtless be looked to in the interval between now 
and next season. About Oberon—'m which the four 
leading characten were sustained by Mile. Titiens 
(Rezia,) Madamo Trebelli-Bettini (Fatima,) Signor 
Mongini (Hnon,) and Mr. Santley (Shorasmin,) who 
all take part in the glorious quartet, " Over tho dark 
blue waters" (we prefer the original text of Mr. 
Planch^,) in which Signor Bettiui played Obenm, 
Madame do Maric-Lablache Puck, M. Gassior Bnbe- 
kan, and Mile. Bauermeister tho Mermaid— there is 
really not another word to say. 

To complete tho list of works for some mvstorioa* 
reason termed " classical "—though not a Lit more 
classical, if classical means nni venal, accepted as 
models, than the Barbiere di Sit*iglia of Rossini, 
which will live as long as £e Nozze di Figaro of 
Mozart, as long, indeed, as dramatic music is a public 
want — we have beard l>er FreischtUx, with Mile. 
Sinico ; Fiddio, to name which must suffice ; JJon 
Giovanni; a single representation of Cherubini's 
Medea ("classical," if anything is classical.) but 
recently spoken of at length ; and the in almost every 
respect admirable revival of Ia Nozze di Figuro — to 
which, for precisely the same reason, we are not cal- 
led upon again immediately to refer. The other 
works have been 7/ Trovatore, with which worn-out 
capo d^ opera the season commenced, and which was 
snccessively responsible for two failures — that of a 
French tenor, " Signor Arvini," in Manrico, and 
that of a German wprano. Mile. Louise Lichtmaj, in 
Leonora ; the Puritani, in which Mr. Hohler mode 
so successful a d^but ; Lucrezia Bxtrgia, the second 
representation of which will bo remembered as the 
occasion of the first and lost of tho " limited number 
of performances" accorded to Madame Qrisi, in which 
Mile. Titiens "his consented to" (but did not) 
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" take part ;" Faitxt (the inevitsihlo ;) Martha, \vflh 
Mile. Titicns and 8i;.^nor Mon^ini — not bo well suiiod 
as Mile. Bettelheim, the Viennese contrnlro, ami Mr. 
Santlej ; Lucia di Lammermoor and />i Sonnatnbula, 
helping fully to confirm the impression created last 
year by Mife. de Murska, and in the latter of which, 
on one occasion, Mr. Hohler (replacing Signor Mon- 
gini) showed himself at least as familiar with the 
music of Elvino as with that of Artaro ; Robert h. 
Dinlile — brought forward for the dehut^ as Alice, of 
Mile. Celestine Arvini. a new French soprano, with 
an Italien name, who, neither in that nor in her sab- 
sequent essay, as Famina, produced a very strong 
impression, and in which Signor Tasca played Robert, 
Mile, de Murska the Princess, Signor Foli (again at 
a moment's notice) Bertram ; A>ji HuquenoU with its 
well-known cast, including Miles. Titiens and De 
Murska as Valentine and Mai^uerite, strengthened 
by Signor Mongini's Raoul, Madame Trebelli's 
XJrbain, and Herr Rokitansky's Marcel (both of 
which operas would probably be denominated " clas- 
sical" by the adyanccd party in the politics of 
of music ;) 11 Bnrhiere^ with Madame Trcbelli as 
Kosina, Signor Bcttini as Almaviva, Signor Scalese 
as Bartolo (the best Bartolo, as he is the best Lepo- 
rello, since Lablache,) and M. Gassier as Figaro; 
Verdi's Emani. with Mile. Titiens, Signor Tasca, 
M. Gassier, and Mr. Santlcy in the principal char- 
acters — revived for a single performance (!) ; and, 
last not least, Rossini's Semiramide, to the effective 
assumption of the three leading characters in which 
— by Mile. Titiens (Scmiramide,) Madame Trcbelli- 
Bettini (Arsace) and M. Gassier (Assnr) — a just 
tribute of acknowledgment was paid not long ago. 
The various representations from time to time of 
the^90 popular operas filled up the intervals agreeably 
enough, and gave a fair place to the old-established 
** repertory" in the general transactions of a more 
than usually interesting season. 

Concert of Mr. Moscheles. — The evening 
concert on Monday, in St. James's Hall, ** for the 
benefit and relief of the sick, wounded, and sufferers 
of all nations engaged in the present war, in conjunc> 
tion with the Ladies' Association established for that 
purpose," was a brilliant success. The attendance 
was very large, and we understand that nearly £500 
were realized for the charity. The concert began 
with a performance on the pianoforte (Erard) by Mr. 
Moscheles, consisting of the Etude from his Op. 95, 
called IteconcUiation, and the numbers in D minor, 
A flat, and G major, from his first book of Studies. 
Madame Parepa followed with the air, " Du village 
voisin," from Auber's opera, l^ Serment (accom- 
panied by Mr. Benedict). Then Mr. Moscheles 
played some new variations of his own upon the 
" Ilarmonious Blacksmith," which differ in all essen- 
tials from the old variations of Handel. Then 
Madame LindGoldschmidt sang an air from Der 
FreischiUz--" Und ob die Wolko Sie verhulle" (ac- 
compaoied by her husband), and on being rapturously 
called back, repeated the last half of it. Then Dr. 
Gunz (Mr. Benedict accompanying) gave Schubert's 
Lied, "Der Neugierige" ("The Curious"). Then 
Madame Parepa sang Mr. Benedict's song. " The 
bird that came in spring" (accompanied by the com- 
poser). Then Mr. Moscheles extemporized at great 
length upon themes from the last three movements 
of Beethoven's Symphony in C minor, mixing them 
up with " See the conquering hero comes" (in honor 
of Count Bismarck), and on being called back, re- 
sumed his seat, and played two more of the later 
Etudes, winding up with a pezzo di bravura. 

Then there was " reiache." 

Then Dr. Gunz (accompanied either by Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt or Mr. Benedict) sang a German Lieds 
by one Weinewurm (R.)— " Schonc Einrichlung," 
("Beautiful Redress I"). Then Madame Parepa 
(accompanied bj the composer) sang two Lieder oy 
Mr. Moscheles—" Botechaft" and " FrUhlingslied.^' 
Then Mr. Moscheles and Herr Otto Goldschmidt, on 
the piano to the left, Mr. Benedict and Mr. Charles 
Hali^, on the piano to the right, played a concertant" 
(the composition of Herr Moscheles), for four perfor- 
mers on two instruments, and bearing the snggestive 
title of Les Cmtrastes. 

Hgrr Peterson (from Stockholm) did what he had 
volanteered to do (accompanied by Herr Otto Gk>ld- 
Bchmidt on the pianoforte). Then Madame Gold- 
schmidt sang the bravura, " Ma la sola," from Belli- 
ni's forgotten opera, Beatrice di Tenda ; and then (to 
conclude) the overtare to Chernbini's Anacreon was 
played on two pianofortes, by the forty fingers be- 
longing to Messrs. MoscJieles, Goldichinidt, Hall^, 
and Benedict.— Times. 

Alfred Mellom's Promenade Concerts at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre follow np the opera season as 
usnal. The World says of them : 

Those concerts proceed swimmingly. The piquant 



singing of Mile. Liebhardc ; the dexterous fiddle-vir- 
tuosity of M. Wioniawski — now engaged on "classic," 
now on purely "exhibitive" music ; the brilliant pi- 
anoforte playing of Mile. Mario Krebs : the lively 
dance pieces — including Sir Hugh Baillio's "Marie" 
vnhe, F. Godfrey's new waltz. "Helena," Mcllon's 
"Patti" polka, &c.; the "selections" — Afriatine (with 
"unison"), Trovatore, &c.; the overtures, marches, 
symphonies, &c. — on the special "nights ;" the splen- 
did band ; the vigorous conducting of Alfred the 
Great Cand what not?)— combine in making up a 
first-class varied entertainment, and in delighting 
crowded audiences. We have had a "MendcUsohn 
niffht" and a "Beethoven night" — both excellent. 
We are promised a "Weber night" on Monday ; and, 
as there has been a "Gounod night," and is to be a 
"Verdi niirhi," we may fairly expect a "Coote night" 
and a "Pittman nicht." A "Chappell night," a 
"Boosey night," a "Corks night," and a "Hopwood 
and Crew night," would not be bad notions. 

PxRia. — Mehul's "Joseph" is under revival at the 
Opera Comique. The "Mignon" of M. Ambrnise 
Thomas is to be the first novelty there. — The first 
novelty to be given at the Theatre Lyriquo is the 
"Sardanapalus" of M. Victorin do lonci^res — an 
amateur, wo believe, whose music illustrative of 
"Hamlet" was performed in Paris a year or two 
since. M. QflTenbach is preparing music for a cnind 
fairy spectacle to be given at the Theatre du Chate- 
let during the Exhibiiion of 1867. "There is a ques- 
tion," says the Gazette Musirale, quoting another 
journal, "of a grand choral meeting to which the 
singers of all nations are welcome, to he held at the 
opening of the Exhibiiion. Every choral society or 
body of Orpheonistes, whatever be its number, na- 
ture, or place of re^sidencc, may take part, and sing 
what best pleases it. The first prize is one of 10,000 
francs." What a task for the arbiters ! — MM. Four- 
nier and Wekerlin were the artist and author selected 
bv the manager of the Grand Opera to compose the 
Cantata performed there on the Emperor's fete day. 
M. Devoyod, one of the successful pupils of the Con- 
seriHitoire, has been engaged at the same theatre. 

The Gazette Muskxde announces the discovery of 
a composition by Mozart at the age often years, pro- 
duced for the installation of the Stadtholder, William 
of Orange the Fifth. It is in ten movements, and is 
written for harpsichord, stringed quartet, two haut- 
boys, two horns, and a bassoon, and is described as 
very remarkable, the youth of its writer considered. 

M. Georges Kastner, who has published one or 
two books of some curiosity and research on snbjccts 
connected with music, — among others, "The Cries of 
Paris," — has just brought out one with a not very 
comprehensible title, "The Paremlology of Music," 
— a collection of the proverbs, sayings and allusions 
to which the art has given occasion. 

It is said that Herr Wagner is at work on an opera, 
the subject of which is "Frederic Barbarossa." 

Drbsdex. — We are to have another Loreley, Herr 
C. A. Fischer, organist here, having just completed 
an opera with that well-known title. A grand con- 
cert of sacred music has been given in the Franen- 
kirche for the necessitous families of the Saxon sol- 
diers who fell in the late war. It was got up by the 
heads of the Royal Capelle and the Theatre Royal, 
the executants being the members of the above two 
establishments, assisted by the Dresden Singacade- 
mie, and also by Dreyssig's. The programme in- 
cluded Orean -prelude (Herr Merkel, organist to the 
Court) ; /iach's chorale : "Gieb dich zufrieden ;" 
Mozart's R^uiem (soloists ; Mesdes. Burde-Ncy, 
Krebs-Michalesi, Herren Weixistorfer and Scaria) ; 
Fugue in A minor — Bach (Herr Merkel) ; and the 
Forty-second Psalm. Mendels.sohn (soloists * Miles. 
Alvsleben, Hanisch, Herren Eichberger, Hollmann, 
Mitterwurzer, and Waixistorfcr) . Mozart's Requiem 
was conducted by Dr. Rietz, and Mendelssohn's 
Psalm by Herr Krebs. The theatre, which was clos- 
ed in consequence of the Prussian occupation, re- 
opened on the 1st inst. The piece selected for the 
occasion was the Antigone of Sophocles, with Men- 
delssohn's music. 
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MuBie the Coming Season. 

It is about time that Boston music-lovers should 
know what good music is in store for them this 
fall and winter. The more important, perma- 
nent sources of supply have not, however, yet an- 



nounced their programmes, and the plans of the 
Societies to which we look for what is best seem 
to be slow in takin;; shape. The private specu- 
lators in concert business, to whom music is more 
a matter of money-making than of Art, are nat- 
urally the most sharply on the look-out to seize 
fresh opportunities, preoccupy the halls and fore- 
stall as much eclat as possible. Tlius, first in 
order of time, we have a lottery in the Music 
Hall, for the sale of certain silver ware, &c., with 
music for an extra bait to purchasers and to 
make the whole thing swim and pass off more 
agreeably. Such affairs are called ^'G'ltt 
Concerts;" they are given commonly by 
unmusical people, for unmusical ends ; and wo 
trust our musical artists are too jealous of 
their self-respect and of the dignity of their Art, 
to be trapped into any connection with such so- 
called "Concerts." Even a raffle for an Opera 
House, with thousands of dollars worth of paint- 
ings for smaller prizes, is not a thing to be done 
in the name of Art, and when it announces itself 
as "the grandest Art enterprise of the Century," 
it simply insults and dejrrades Art, setting up the 
speculator and the auctioneer as greater charac- 
ters (even in the Art world) than Mozart, Ra- 
phael or Beethoven. But we do not apprehend 
that Boston will prove a very promising field for 
this sort of enterprize, on the great scale or the 
small. So we pass to speculations which, while 
they seek first the good of Number One, to-wit 
the impresario, are also essentially musical in 
their character and aim at some musical excel- 
lence. 

The first visitation which we have to look for 
is the return of Mr. Bateman's concert troupe, 
which opens its second season in America here in 
Boston, on the 26 th of this month, in the Music 
Hall, and remains two or three weeks. It will 
certainly be pleasant to hear so great a singer as 
Mrao. Parkpa again, and to listen to the exquis- 
ite violin-playing of so pure and true an artist as 
Carl Rosa. Boston, if no other city, will en- 
sure the latter a warm, appreciative welcome, 
and is counting on him for more of bis interpre- 
tations of the highest classical music, such as he 
played in a concert of the Harvard Musical So- 
ciety and in a chamber concert of his own. Wo 
trust the Batcman programmes will include some 
of these good things, and not be altogether ad 
captandum for the multitude. Depend upon it, 
even the multitude can be trusted hereabouts for 
some appreciation of the very best. We shall 
miss Danrcuther, the pianist, who has settled 
down in London; but Mr. Bateman has secured 
the services of the excellent New York pianist 
Mills, whose brilliant virtuosity is not the whole 
of him, but who knows Beethoven and Chopin as 
well as Thalberg and Liszt. Levy, the comet 
player, docs not come ; but in his place we shall 
have our old friend, J. L. Hatton, genial and 
clever pianist, singer and song composer, who 
will officiate as conductor and accompanist. 
There may be need of a "conductor," for we read 
of a variety of other elemerts which Mr. Bate- 
man means to bring into his concerts (we hope it 
will not render them too miscellaneous) : for in- 
stance, Signor Ferranti, a huffo of some note 
abroad ; Sig. Fortuna, a hasito bariiono ; the "sil- 
Ter-voiced tenor" Brignoli of old ; besides Messrs. 
Hughes and Winterbottom, solo trombonist and 
what not. We hear nothing said of orchestra, 
but we may safely presume that Mr. B. will not 
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do less than he did last year, and vf'iW tvisb to 
give his perfomianccs the character of "grand con- 
certs" rather than mere miscelhinies of solo sing- 
ing and playing. Our readers will be glad to 
hear that Carl llosa has already arrived in New 
York. 

The destruction of the New York Academy, 
which can hardly be rebuilt before February, 
renders us peculiarly exposed to "predatory" in- 
cursions of Italian Opera. All that is set down 
for a certainty is, that Maretzek's company (par- 
ticulars in our last) will occupy the Boston The- 
atre from the 12th to the 25th of November. The 
light operas they promise will be welcome : Zam- 
pa ; Cagnoni's Don Bucefalo^ in which there is 
said to bo a fine character, that of a maestro di 
musica^ for Ronconi's huffo talent ; Cru^pino, 
again, we suppose ; but why not a}iiO II Barbiere t 
wh^ not some delicious thing of Mozart, say the 
Seraglio or the Nozze di Figaro V Other Italian 
combinations will be wandering about, the Stra- 
kosch company, &c., some of which may trust 
themselves to come and make trial here ; but for- 
tunately Boston is not so good a fu-ld as some oth- 
er places for any but good opera. Since we have 
heard Fidelio^ &c., by the German troupe of Mr. 
Grover, the Itnlian opera, at least such as it has 
averaged of late years, has lost its prestige with 
U.S. Why we should have no German opera now 
needs explanation. So good a success as that 
deserved to be cherished, strengthened and made 
permanent. The elements seem still to be scat- 
tered about the country and within call ; we 
read ever and non of Frederici, Johannsen, Ilim- 
mer, Hermanns, Ilabelmann, Anschlitz and the 
rest, as partaking here and there in trios, pairs, 
or singly in sonic small concert enterprize : why 
not re-unite them and add to them till there be 
snch a German Opera as may be always sure of 
welcome and support in our mu.sic-loving cities ? 
Having that for a standard, the Verdi and Don- 
izetti operas would not die out probably, but 
would fall into their rightful place ; both kinds 
would be better appreciated by contrast. 

— But we are wandering away from our pur- 
pose, which was merely to survey the field before 
us for the winter, and note what music we are 
really to have. The experiment of so-called 
"Parlor Opera," in the Music Hall, is soon to be 
tried. The parlor, to be sure, is rather large, 
and if the noble Hall is to turn itself into a thca* 
tre, as well as a bazaar, a lecture room, an arena 
for all sorts of shows. Music will soon be home- 
less. But the idea in itself is not a bad one. It 
aims to do a simple, practicable thing, which, if 
tastefully and well done, may give much ])leasure 
and may develop into something worth cherish- 
ing. The design is to present, in English, with 
modest outlay of fit scenery, small orchestra, &c., 
some of those nice litth-, operas, which require 
hardly more than a quartet of principal sinnrers, 
without chorus ; snch as Don Pa^quale^ Mcndels^ 
sohn's "Son and Stranger" (ffeimkehr atis der 
Fremde), an early work worth knowing, Balfe's 
"Sleeping Queen," &c. They will begin on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 8, and be continued 
fortnightly. ^Ir. Peck, superintendent of the 
Music Hall, has charge of the business arrange- 
ments, and the season subscription, we are told, 
is already encouraging. Mr. Whiting, the or- 
ganist, will conduct; and the singing actors will 
be Miss Fanny Riddell, Mrs. II. M. Smith, Mr. 
James Whitney, tenor, Mr. Rudolphsen and Dr. 



Guilmctte. 



Our prospect of Opera, therefore, on the whole 
is not large. Wo shall of course be open to fly- 
ing visits of varion.s concert trouju's ''predatory ," 
shoals of little fijjiies, so soorj as the great Bitc- 
man whale is out of the way. But let us pa.«-*s to 
what interests us all far more. Let us look to 
our supplies of music of the highest kind, the con- 
certs, whether of societies or individual artists, 
(only not of unmusical speculators) of the 
kind which really give musical character to a 
community ; the oratorio?, the orchestral and 
classical chamber concerts. 

We are sorry to see no definite promise as yet 
of Oratorios. The Ilandel and Haydn Society 
do not announce their plans. They will of course 
do the Memah at Christmas time. But what 
else ? From grand performances, as \mt year, 
with the splendid aid of Mme. Parcpa, they nat- 
urally shrink, when it involves sharing the gross 
proceeds equally with IMr. Bateman, as if the 
ladv's sinffle services were a fair ofTset to chorus, 
orchestra, organ, conductor and all the other 
singers! But this being out of the question, are 
there not plenty of good things which a society 
so well equipped and disciplined can always do, 
relying on chorus and orchestra mainly, and tak- 
ing the best that can be found at rates not ruin- 
ous for soli ? "St. Paul," for instance, has had 
only one trial here yet, and that a most encour- 
aging success. "Judas ^lacoabasus," the "Hymn 
of Praise," the "42nd Ps^Im" and other Psalms 
of Mendelssohn, and much more which they have 
learnt, to say nothlnjr of more which they might 
learn, are things which we have a right to expect 
now periodically and somewhat frequently ; the 
Society itself in its present efTective condition, 
the Music Hall, the great Organ, the apprecia- 
tive eager audience, are so many pledges thjxt 
the good work shall go on. We will not doubt, 
then, that we shall have as much and as good Or- 
atorio as we had last year, at least, even should 
it be without great solo sinpers. And for the first 
coming together of the Society for autumnal prac- 
tice we commend the chorus : "Be not afraid !" 

Whatever doubt there mav be about Oratorio, there 
is none, thank Heaven (and the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation)! about that which is, after all, the main and 
central fentnro of a true musical season, that which 
more than any other element determines the musical 
character of a season or a place, and on which all 
the mu.<!ic really pivots ; no doubt at all about that 
class of concerts which is pretty sure to give the tone 
to all the other concerts — wt least, so wo cannot hut 
read the experience of hist winter — the conoerrs of 
great Orchestral mnsic. The second series of "Sym- 
phony Concerts," inifinteil last year wiih such sij:nal 
success hv the Association aHove nnined, is alrearlv 
guarantied hy a large suhscripiion within the circle 
of the Association, and arrniigcnicnts nro in progre.«s, 
in the hands of the same efficient Committee. The 
general programme will soon •>»* made piihlic. There 
will ho 4ih}hl concerts, instead of six as before ; sub- 
scription for the series SG.OO ; the same nftornoon 
hours which proved so popular, from 4 to 6, will he 
retained. It had been fully intended to give them 
also on the same day of the week. But the pre en- 
gagement of the Music Ilsdl, especially for Fairs 

covering two or three weeks nt a time, seals up near- 
ly all the Thursdavs against music until the cnil of 
January. The romniitteo therefore jue ohiitrpd to 
take Fridays. The less of the prcslii;c acj.iired for 
Thur*dny,'our people having come lo identify those 
concerts with that Hay, is something ; but it is for the 
concerts to givo the chnnictcr to whatever day, and 
there appears to he no rc.'i<on wljy Fridays will not 
answer quite ns well as Thur.-sdnys. By this means 
the concerts can begin earlier. The first will be giv- 



en on Friday the 23d of November. Thus there will 
be three concerts before New Year, at rc^rular intervals 
of a fortni'rhl; then a wider iuu-'i-val of four weeks, 
milking room fur exrni rchcai>al of iie ■• things, and 
then five more concerts, also at forinijjht intervals, 
except before the la^'t, which may need extra prepa- 
ration. The orchestra will be essentially the same 
as last year, numbering not less than 50 instruments 
and Carl Zeuraun again will be conductor. No 
available means will be spared to strengthen and per- 
fect the orche.stra and keep up its artistic tone. The 
scheme of programmes is not yet arranged ; but the 
past is guaranty enough of pure programmes and 
that they will prove acceotable. The general voice 
demands the repetition of a good share of the matter 
of last year's concerts, especially the iniei-esting 
works then presented for the fir«t lime ; and only by 
such repetition can time he gained for study of new 
things. Such Symphonies and Overtures, hy such 
composers, as made so deep and pure an impression 
before ; such piano forte Concertos, by the same and 
perhaps some other artists ; such chorus performan- 
ces, only better, will be grouped with due variety and 
unitv in each concert, — to the utter exclusion of shal- 

low, sentimental traj-h and empty exhibition pieces. 
Of course there will be some new features of equal 
interest with any yet presented. We by no means 
despair of making the Ninth or "Choral" Symphony 
available for a grand finale of the series. We hope, 
by our next issue, to hi. able to announce the whole 
arrangement. 

Besides the "Symphony Concerts," and all the 
more because of them, the more cheap and popular, 
hut excellent Wedm^sday Afternoon ("Concerts of iho 
Orchestral Union will be resumed later in the sea- 
son. Such selections as they gave la^t winter — al- 
ways a good Sympl'.ony and one or two good Over- 
tures, with lighter miscellany for the juveniles — and 
with so good a little orchestra, and Zcrrahn for lead- 
er, are to be counted Hmon;j: the fine silver opportuni- 
ties, if not golden. 

Our Chamber Concerts arc sure to be classical in 
character, good in quality if not in quantity. We can 
only conjecture what we are to have- Mr. Schultzc 
is said to he on his way back from Germany, so that 
wo may look to the Mendelssohn Quintette Cliih for 
evenings of string Quartets. Quintets, Trios with 
piano, &c., of the u.^^nal high order; we only hope 
the evenings will be more than four this winter. There 
is reason to hope that Otto Dresei.. will give some 
of his exquisite concerts of piano music, having now 
had more than n year's rest from concert-giving. It 
is as good as certain that the young Erxst Per a no, 
who will return and settle down in Boston next 
month, will civc concerts. So there will he no huk 
of opportunities lo hear the bc'st piano rompositions 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, besides moderns like Bar;jicl. We are happy 
to learn, too. that Mr. Kiikissmaxx writes from Leip- 
zig to a friend here that he will return early in No- 
vember, having quite recovered his health, in spite of 
earlier discouraging reports, hut being already tired 
of Germany (!) after hi«5 long experience of American 
citizenship .iiid life in Boston. Mr. Lkoxuard wo 
may look for al«o ; and so the mnsic-lovers hero will 
hold them good (why noi ?) for more such charming 
evenings of Bach, Chopin and Scliinnann. of Kohcrt 
Pranz and Schnhert, as thev gave us last year. 

The great Organ wc hav«; always with tis.and it is 
plavc<l still and will he ]davc<l cvcrv Wednesday and 
Saturday noon and Sunday evenings, when the Mu- 
sic Hall is not otherwise occupied. Besides the ques- 
tionable variety of things played on it to tiraiify the 
curiosity of ihosc who i:o chictlv to hear the instrti- 

ft •" 

mcni put through its stops, there U always cn<»iigh of 
Bach and Mendelssohn ami llnn<lel in the ])ro- 
grammes, to kccj) alive the knowledge of true organ 
music. 

T.i:s.so\s I V (\ i: ?: m v \. ICnovvlcdge of the German 
laiigu'ige is liocnmiiig rjiiitc asdcsirahle to Americans 
as that of the French ; to muairal Americans much 
more so. The music and the literature of Germany 
arc most rewarding to all stndenls. To those of our 
readers wlw may be seeking a good German teacher, 
we can confidently commend Mrs. Zerraun. the 
wife of our well-kno^n Conductor. To an intelli- 
gent familiarity with and love of the best authors of 
her native tongue, she unites Ji rare talent for teach- 
ing, inspiring others with her own enthusiasm Those 
\Vho have witnessed her capital impersonations in 
private Germay theatricals, will not w ish to hear the 
language spoken with a purer accent. 
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Thayer's Life of Bbethoyun. We give the 
follovriojr extracts from a letter just received from 
our old friend, now U. S. Consul at Trieste : 

Trieste, Atig, 20th, 1866. 

Dear Dwioitt. — I catch a moment to tell you 
that at last (!) a volume of " Lndwii; van Beeihoven's 

Lcl)en," by &e., is in print. It makes with the 

ppcfrtce just about 400 papes, clo^in^ wiih ihe end of 
Beethoven's student life aud the reunion of himself 
and two brothers in Vienna. The reasons for prin* 
tinp: the Gorman translation first will be found in the 
prefatory letter. In one point already my course U 
justified, viz : in this, that a ^reat deal of new and 
excellent material has been added by my translator — 
matter which was not to be had when I was making 
my researches on the Rhine. Of course I have 
ordered a copy to be immediately sent to you. 

By the way, from letters which I have received 
from Berlin, I learn that a Mrd. E. Seller and her 
dauj^hter are about emigrntin^ to Boston. I am 
not personally acquainted with her, but her repnta- 
tion as a teacher of sinj^in^r, and the excellence of a 
small pamphlet by her upon the development and man- 
aprement of the voice, lead roe to the opinion, that she 
will prove a very valuable addition to cor corps of 
musical instructors. At all events, I hope she will 
Iiave a fair trial and have no cause to ret^ret the step 
she has taken. I understand she was connected with 
Helmholz in those mai;nificent studios which formed 
the basis of his wonderful work upon the " Sensa- 
tions of Tones," {Tonempjindungen.) 

Yours as ever, 

A. W. T. 

Master Cokbr, ihe boy soprano, will return, we 

understand, this fall, and make a concert tour through 

the States. His exquisite voice, arti^stic singing, and 

fresh musical fervor have won much admiration in 

Enjrland. Who will not be fi\hd to hear this rare 
voice again before it inevitably changes ? Master 
Coker will be accompanied on bis tour by Miss 
Adelaide Phillipps, Mr. George Simpson, th'e well 
known tenor, Signor Strini, basso, Mr. Davies, bari- 
tone, and Mr. Edward Hoffmann, pianist. 

Musical Convewtion at Kkbnb, N. H. A 
correspondent of the Worcester 5/)*/ writes:— This 
was the fourteenth annual session of the convention, 
and was the best bf any we have ever attended there. 
The conductors were Carl Zerrahn and L. O. Emer- 
son of Boston. The orchestra was composed of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston, with the 
addition of a double-bass. Added to this wns a 
splendid " Chickering Grand" and a Mnson & Ham- 
lin cabinet organ. The solo singers were Mrs. H. 
M. Smith, soprano ; Miss Annie Carey, contralto ; 
Mr. Jdmes Whitney, tenor; Mr. M. "W. Whitney 
and J. F. Rudolphscn, bassos, nil from Boston. The 
music given was Rossini's " Stabat Mater," Mendels- 
sohn's Forty-second Psalm, "As the Hart Pants," 
and selections from Emerson's new church book, the 
" Jubilate." 

The convention opened on Mondsy, Aug. 20, snd 
Mr. Emerson hnd charge, and the day and evenintr 
and a part of Tuesday was devoted to the practice of 
church music. By this time Mr. Zerrahn hnd arrived, 
and he commenced the rehearsals of the Psalm and 
Stabat Mater. 

The first concert was given* Wednesday night, by 
the Quintette Club, assisted by Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Carey, and Mr. Rudolphsen. It was a fine entertain- 
ment anfl was enjoyed by all present, we doubt not. 

Thursday the usual rehearsals took place, and in 
the evening a second concert wns given, of a miscel- 
laneous character ; the first part consisting of songs, 
duets, &c., and the second part consisted of the 
Stabnt Mater This was performed in good style, 
and Mr. Zerrahn deserves great prnUo for bringing 
this work out so well with so little rehearsal. Mr. 
Whitney sang (he tenor air " Cujus Animam." in 
excellent taste. He possesses a pure tenor voice, his 
stvle of sinking is good, and we hope to hear him in 
Worcester at some of your municul gatherings. " Qiiis 
est Homo" was sung by Mi-s. Smithfand Mins Carey; 
tMeir voices blended together beautifully in this duet. 
Mr. Rudolphsen sang the basso solo, "Pro Peccatis" 
in a very finished manner. Mr. M. W. Whitney 
sang the solo in " Eia Mater" with much accer^tancc. 
He has established himself as a favorite in Keene ; 
we never heard him sing better; in fact, he is the only 
real Dcuso they have in Boston. Miss Cary sang 
" Fac ut portem" in good taste and fine expression. 
The qnartet " Sancta Mater" was sang uncommonly 
well by Mrs. Smith, Miss Carey, Mr. Whitney, 
tenor, and Mr. Rudolphsen ; it was warmly applaud- 
ed. But we think the finest specimen of quartet 
singing we heard was " Quando Corpvtf" sung with- 
out accompaniment by the same artists, with the 



exception of Mr. Rudolphsen, Mr. Whitney singing 
the ba«s. The composition is excce.lingly difficult 
to sing. The intervals are strange, and nt timeH diit- 
cordant, unless the intonation U perfect, but a most 
lieautiful quartet it is. At the close Mr. Meiscl softly 
played the chord of G minor, (the key in which it is 
written,) and found the singers were' exactly on the 
key. They were handsomely complimented by Mr. 
Zerrahn. Mrs. Smith santrtlie solo in the "Influnma- 
tus" in brilliant style. The choru<eR were well done 
by the large number of voiccM. Friday ni«;ht the 
forty-second Psalm was given with other selertionK. 
The solo singers were well rocei%'ed by the people of 
Keene, and we doubt if a better quintet could have 
been secured. Mr. Zernihn succeeds adniirablv in 
bringing out the voices and making them sing difBeult 
rousic with but little rehearsal. 

Hbrr BogcuiL Dawison, the greatest of Ger- 
man actors (Devrient perhaps excepted), and one of 
the greatest Shakespearian actors living, arrived in 
New York a few days since, in the most quiet man- 
ner, unannounced and unexpected. The war prob- 
ably induced him to leave Dresden, where he has 
long been the reigning star of the royal theatre, 
though well known in all the principal theatres of 
Germany. He is of Bohemian origin, now well ad- 
vanced in years, and recently has been pensioned off, 
only acting occasionally. But his announcement is 
always greeted with enthusiasm. He comes to our 
shores under no engagement, it appears ; but Ger- 
man managers in New York are eagerly competing 
for his services. If we only had such dramatic com- 
panies here as he had to play with him in Germany, 
it would be a treat indeed (to all who understood the 
German language) to witness his masterly imperson- 
ations of Richard III., Hamlet, &c. We have seen 
him in these parts, and dare not say that we have 
ever witnessed greater acting. The freshness of his 
voice is gone, but the genius is unmistakable. It 
would be interesting to compare his Hamlet, and 
other Shakespearian characters (so far as the Ger- 
man version of the plays admits) with the interpreta- 
tions of our admirable Edwin Booth. Dawison 
has the artistic sincerity so common in Germany, 
which puts art before self, and does not shrink from 
taking stnall parts to make the whole play good. 
Thus in the little partly musical, partly spoken drama 

of "Preciosa," with Weber's muNic, we have seen him 
play the leadini; cypsey to the life,| greatly contribu- 
ting to the exquisite whole. 

Plaidt, the veteran piano teacher in the Leipzig 
Conservaiorium will soon emigrate, it is said, to New 
York. 

SiHOiNO ON CouMissroif. Novello's 3/ms/W 

TTmes, Reviewing the past musical season in London, 

thus shows up one of the tricks of trade, in which, 

shame to say, there are loo many distinguished public 

singers ready to connive ** for a consideration :" 

The gradual advance of the " Ballad Concert" has 
been a noteworthy feature of the past musical season. 
That these entertainments have been mainly fostered 
by music-sellers there can scarcely be a doubt ; but 
we are sorry to see artists of the highest eminence 
letting themselves out for hire to further the spread 
of such utter inanities as we have been compelled to 
listen to at these concerts. That the •' Royalty" 
system is lucrative alike to vocalists and publiMhers 
cannot bo questioned ; but the degradation to art 
and artists should have some little weight with those 
who live by the opinion of the public. Good voices 
and good singing may galvanize into something like 
life such puerilities *as " The sparrow's chirp," or 
*' My mother's arm-chair ;" but the real question is 
whether vocalists of established reputation would 
ever have travelled beyond the title pages of these 
effusion*, had they not secured a positive interest in 
every copy sold. Apart from these modem manu- 
facturer, however, many of the really good songs by 
native composers have been resuscitated at these 
concerts ;- and although we cannot admit that Balfe's 
and Wallace's compositions can be classed under the 
head of " Old English Ballads," we are willing to 
allow that entertainments of this nature, with a 
judiciously selected programme, might do good, if 
only by reminding an audience that English com- 
posers have left us some music of purely home 
growth. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aoeompantment. 

The Hunter's Farewell. (Wer hat dich, du 
schoncr wald). Song. A/endelMSohn. 40 

Ono of th« Mtamofe*! from 4 p*rk M»nf«. aiMl has 
an unusoal riehnaM la Itf harmonle •ttvetM. In fl?a 
flats. 

Antumn song. (HerhstlieJ). Song. MendtHuohn. 40 
Of tb* MOM Mt. In B alnor, changing naar th* 
end to I misJor. A fine pong, and, liko th* otban, 
hot Ocrman and Engllah wordi. 
I love it,~that village so old. Song. F, Abt, 80 
About a FMnarkable plae« wbein there ■*«•• peeeo 
and content," a fine old aqalre, shaven lawn, nay- 
pole, and elden eltting under a tree line mnsie. 
The charming young widow I met in the train. 
Comic. IF. 12, Cove, 

The rather green "Co?e." who relates hie adTea- 
tnree with the wMow, the lose of his wateh end 
pum, fte.. In a tanj way KIgbk verMS, and a 
laugh In eech. Very pretty moele , and eaey. 
I'll meet thee in the lane. S'g & Cho. BlamphiH. 40 
A very mnsleal deerrlpflon of a pleanat Inter- 
view In the green. moon-lU lane, tnm tolOo^eloek, 
PH. Fine llluetrated tftla. 
Ruby. I opened the leaves of a book, last night 

r. Gafnriel. 30 
Contains nneh deep feeling, tnd Is of a high order. 
Your name. Song. T. Ryan. SO 

A queer story. Song. MouUon. 30 

Pleasing comic song. 

Inatrumental. 

Grand Paraphase de Concert. J. Aacher, Op. 50. 65 
Peculiar In some respects Oood dilBeuU piece* In. 
creese In number very slowly, and those who play 
soeh pieeee are bat few. This Is dlfBenlt, bat not ex- 
tremely so, and combines the two national airs, **Par- 
iont pour U Syrle," ao'l '^Ood sure the Queen,*' In a 
striking manner. If yon wish to make a sensation 
lneompany,w1thouthaving to work too hard for It, 
learn this. 

Ah che la niorte. "Trovatore." (Crown Jewels). 

Baumbaeh. 40 
No. 1 of this line eet, and very melodtons. Uoder- 
ately maj. 

The Battle of Sadowa. 

A regnlar battle piece of Imitative ehancter, and 
one of the beet that hare been published since the ap- 
pearance of The **Battle of Prsgne,** which It some- 
what resembles. A good piece for leeeons, as the flr* 
Ing of the needle gnns, ftc, require nnmerons mns, 
and the different phases of the battle eaves fmiaent 
changes of style. 
Oh, dear, what can the matter be ? Trans, by 

B. RicJiordt, 60 
A melody which **talks** quite plainly on an In- 
strument, and is happily ehoeen ibr transposition. 
Mabel galop. D. Godfrey, 50 

Quite brilliant and effective. 

Booln. 

A Winter Eveniko's Entbrtainmeht. So- 
cial Cantata. Words by S^neg Difer. Mu- 
sic by A. Cull. $1.00 
A very pleesing and genial cantata, reprssentlng an 
old-fesbioned **qnllting party," with a snow*baII 
scene, and various in-door amusements, enlivened by 
sprightly choruses, duets, and soloe. in which Wil- 
liam snd Estella sing the love songs, and Jenkins and 
Aramlnta maintain the comic element. NotdUBcult, 
and as the muslo Is good throughout, it I4ds fidr to 
be very popular. 



IfosiciT Maa.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense iMlng 
two cents for every fonrou ncee , or f rac tlon thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also l>e sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwight's Journal of Hnsie. 

Sonnet 

TO C. F. D. 

We were alone within a dim alcove, 

From whoso dark walls |he shadows seemed to 

start, 
As those deft fingers, with oonsommate art. 
Into the parple weft of twilight wove 
The subtle mysteries of fate and love. 
I seemed to see Beethoven and Mozart— 
And yet one other son! that stood apart— 
Arise within the darkness to approve. 
And when those hands, — unknowing nnto whom 
Their gift of wondrons grace had been displayed — 
Paused o'er the keys till silence filled the room, 
Before they raoved again, I saw the shade 
Of sad-eyed Chopin, leaning through the gloom. 
Whisper a word— and then again tliey played. 
Aug, 23rf. A. A. c. 



Astorga. 

TraiMlAl«d i6r thb Joarnftl fltom W. R. Riul*s "Moslka- 
Useho CharuttrUplii." 

Emanuel Astoroa, commonly with the pre- 
fix of ''Baron," was the name borne by an Italian 
singer and composer of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century.* 

I fancy to myself Astorga as a tall, proad, no- 
ble form, a little bowed by the weight of secret 
pnrief, the profile sketched in fine but bold out- 
lines, a burning dark eye, a ghastly pale face be- 
tween long waving locks of raven blackness. Do 
not tell me that the man probably wore wig .and 
cue, or at least his dark hair powdered white ; 
periwig and powder would quite belie his thorough- 
ly romantic type of character. Manners and out- 
ward forms are those of the man of the world; but 
under thia light mask, which education and custom 
have woven, looks out the poet, who had to live 
in the splendor of courts, when he would so much 
rather have lived all alone by himself. Not only do 
his compositions glowing with Southern fire stamp 
him as a musical romanticist in that pig-tail pe- 
riod ; but equally his'outward personality, his fate 
in life, which as it were weave themselves into 
the poeoL In his music vibrates the old legend 
of the outcast, of the soul whose vital nerve had 
been poisoned, and who retires from the world of 
deeds into the dream world of Art as into the 
asylum of a cloister. 

We meet the youth of twenty years for the 
first time— on the place of execution, where the 
headsman's understrappers hold him fast, that he 
may not turn his eyei away from the quivering 
corpse of his father. It was the weak-minded 
Philip v. of Spain, who by such means suppressed 
the insurrectionary spirit on the isle of Sicily, 
which had been annexed to his kingdom ; and 
Astorga*s father had been one of the heads of the 
party who had drawn sword for the independence 
of the island. The mother broke her heart Of 
the son the tradition runs, that for weeks long in 
a state of benumbed unconsciousness he had not 
left the place of horror, and the image of his 

• Bo^^soflM■A7,inl681, in Sicily, ud dMl (U Is not 
known whan) in ITBS.'-Tb. 



youthful sorrow threatened to work upon the 
sensuously excitable Sicilians even more power- 
fully than the terror of the execution. Then the 
Countess Ursini, the celebrated first lady of the 
queen's, or more properly of the kinjr's, household, 
had him taken away and carried to the monastery 
at Astorga in Spain. 

To this must we attribute this musician's pale 
face between the black locks ; to this the soft 
breath of sadness resting upon all his works. But 
here at the very root, too, the melancholy trait 
in Astorga's compositions distinguishes itself from 
the sentimentality in the works of most of the 
modem artists — with pale faces. He had actu- 
ally lived through a tragical fate ; he had *<made 
his little songs" out of his own most real "great 
sorrows.*" It was not the hospital air of the 

* "An^melnon groisen Sebmenen 
ICMh* ieh die klelDen LMot." 

study chamber, but the anguish of a terrible his- 
torical moment, that lay so pale upon his cheeks. 

Over the beginning and end of his life the 
deepest obscurity reigns. We do not even know 
his real name. King Philip had broken up his 
fttmily arms, confiscated his estates, and the fami- 
ly name of the outlaw has vanished and become 
forgotten. From the silent cloister, where 
Emanuel won in Art new courage to endure life, 
he took the name of Astorga. The wrath of the 
king at least could not prevent the son of the 
executed nobleman from winning for his new 
name an artistic patent of nobility, which enabled 
him to brook the extermination of his old name. 
Equal obscurity rests over the end of the master. 
He is supposed to have retired into some Bohe- 
mian monastery, no one knows what, and there 
to have died, no one knows when. And between 
this mysterious entrance and exit lies a romance. 

From the Spanish monastery Astorga had gone 
to the court of the duke of Parma, where he 
found hospitable reception and could live for the 
art of song, which had brought health back to 
him. Here the poetic youth got entangled in a 
love relation with the daughter of the prince, al- 
most like that which Groethe hi^ described in 
"Tasso." Astorga was not less unhappy, and yet 
happier than Tasso. The Duke, when he saw 
through the thing, sent him to Vienna, the most 
musical court of that time; and so the artist, for 
the lover's sake, was led forth into the great mu- 
sical world, and the sacrifice of a passion nipped 
in the bud brought him an excellent Art school. 
The imperial residence at Vienna was at that 
time a true arena for every capable musician* 
The Eapelle (orchestra) of Leopold I. numbered 
nearly a hundred men. The emperor himself 
examined its members ; he seems often to have 
forgotten the study of political for that of musical 
counterpoint, and to have been more at home 
among his musicians than among his ministers. 
When he perceived that his hour was nearly 
come, he summoned his Kapelle to his bed-side 
and so died in the middle of a concert 

The nnfortanate Sicilian nobleman found a 



friendly asylum at the tuneful court of Leopold, 
and the Emperor honored him with his personal 
intercourse. AfVer his death, Astorga went out 
into the wide world and travelled through the 
half of Europe on an artistic pilgrimage of years. 
It was a very aristocratic Art journey. For the 
most part the composer stopped in princely houses. 
Everywhere he left the fame of his genius behind 
him, but only a single time in his life did he come 
out before the public in the production of an op- 
eretta. 

While he saw so many cities and countries, he 
still veiled his face before his native land and was 
never willing to see it again. But although the 
singer wished to forget his island home, he never 
could deny it. In the sofV, melodious, curly 
waves of the rondos of his chamber cantatas the 
well-known Sicilian popular airs are heard again. 
There it seems as if the SicUiano, that prototype 
of the gently gliding rhythm of the graceful six- 
eight measure, had unconsciously rung in the 
composer's ears. It seems to us not seldom in 
these love-songs of Astorga, as if we heard the 
sanctissima of the Sicilian mariner, to which 
the oars gently beat time, while the tepid even- 
ing breeze wafts the tremulous expiring sounds 
away over the boundless surface of the tranquil 
sea. 

Criticism has doubted the authenticity of many 
of these details in the romance of Astorga's life. 
It has found in it too little prose, too little of the 
Philister element, to see the stamp of credibility. 
The scanty remains of Astorga's works furnish 
evidence of the genuineness of these details, at 
least so far as melodies and harmonies can wit- 
ness to the facts of outward life. 

It is perhaps more than a play of accident, that 
Astorga in his noble Stabai Mater has- strangely 
set the passage : **JPac ul animcs danetur Para' 
disi gloria" in the minor. Is it not the soul steep- 
ed in sorrow, consecrated to Art by the depth of 
misfortune, which even in the glory of Paradise 
cannot suppress an echo of yearning sadness? 
And ihen the passage where it reads, that a sword 
has passed through the sighing heart of the Moth- 
er of Grod 1 Pertransimi gladius I The basses at 
these words stalk on demoniacally in chromatic 
passages against the billowy upper voices ; they 
cut as with a sword of sharpness into their web. 
Few composers in this passage, which has been 
composed innumerable times, so send the martyr 
feeling through the bone and marrow of the hear- 
er, as the otherwise so mild Astorga. This is 
the sword that went through the young man's 
soul on the place of execution, when it severed 
his father's life ; and perhaps he has here nncon- 
sdously set the history of his own agony in 
notes. 

Another great church work of the master, hia 
IZtf^ifMm, is BO fSur only discovered in firagmentiL 
Cloud upon cloud hides the story of this num ; bat 
the little that we know and possess of him irith 
certainty, is so precious, that it makes us long to 
explore that which is in the dark aii4 lQ9t« 
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We alluded above to Astorga's chamber can- 
tatas. Such a Cantata a voce sola out of the pig- 
tail period is for the most part a dry-rattling pas- 
toral love music, an endless sigh of love all curled 
up into trills and fiorlture. Everlastingly the 
same litany of infidelity and treachery and terri- 
ble love torment in the minor, or, on the other 
hand, of inexpressible bliss of love in the major. 
Such Cantatas are then — literally — tediousness 
set to notes. For the most part therefore they 
look not merely old-fashioned, but repulsively 
wrinkled and grizzled. It is as if Methuselah 
should make a bleating confession of love 
to a fresh blooming maid of seventeen. In As- 
torga's Cantatas the verses are as trite as in 
the rest ; and the stiff, awkward form is adhered 
to. But we forget both in the deep, warm glow 
of soul gushing from the tones that float over the 
meagre texts. Like a Murillo compared to the 
late Italian painters of the seventeenth century, 
Astorga's chamber music contrasts with the works 
of that kind by Ihe otherwise kindred masters of 
the Neapolitan school. It is the musical Tasso, 
dreaming of his Leonora at the court of Parma, 
that meets us in these love hymns ; not the stiff 
schoolmaster Nicolo Porpora, writing solfeggi 
upon vows of love. It is the romantic glow, the 
burning tone of color of the Southron, that so 
sharply distinguishes Astorga from most of his 
contemporaries and brings him so near to the 
present. But with all the glow of passion he 
never renounces the musical aristocrat, the gen- 
tle dignity, the fine, high-bred reserve in all his 
forms of Art. 

Perhaps no two characters can be found in the 
whole history of music which stand in sharper 
contrast to each other than Wenzel Miiller and 
Astorga. It may seem an odd idea to name the 
two together. But both were natures in the full 
sense of the word ; both original, genial, only 
wide apart as the poles in ends and means ; both 
genuine artistic cJiaracters. Miiller wrote for the 
people, Astorga for the select circle of the poeti- 
cally initiated ; the latter was a lonely spirit, the 
former lived in the mass. Miiller is no longer 
much esteemed, because he was too popular ; 
Astorga is but little more known, because he was 
too aristocratic. Both are ignored by the pig- 
tails of the school : Astorga, because he has too 
much poetry for them ; Miiller, because he has 
too much nature for them. Astorga remained 
isolated in his activity ; Miiller saw himself sur- 
rounded by numerous pupils. The latter led the 
life of -a respectable common-place citizen ; the 
former was flung fighting and struggling from ad- 
venture to adventure. Of the circumstances of 
Miiller's life we know almost nothing, nor do we 
lose much thereby, since we know so much the 
more of his labors ; of Astorga's destinies much 
more is known, but so much the less of his crea- 
tions. 

The silent joy, the painfully smothered eestacy, 
the secret Columbus-like consciousness of the 
lover of Art, who amid a heap of trashy paintings 
suddenly discovers a masterwork veiled by the 
smut of centuries, has been of\en enough describ- 
e4 both seriously and in jest The enthusiast be- 
comes a child again ; the Christmas joy of long 
Tanished years springs into new life. This I 
could perceive in myself when, amongst the mu- 
sical manuscripts which I obtained from an old 
Dutch collection, I found a couple of ''new" Can- 
tatas by Astorga, in fact those very love songs of 



the Tasso of Parma, of which I have been speak- 
ing. If one had discovered similar buried treas- 
ures of poetical literature, the first thought would 
be to publish them. With musical treasures on 
the contrary that is the last thought There is no 
longer a whole edition of men able to pay,* who 
would take interest in an Astorga. The thought 
that you possess all alone a masterpiece, and can 
enjoy it all alone, has also a high charm, though 
to be sure somewhat egotistical. Not long ago, 
on the hundredth anniversary of the death of the 
great Sebastian Bach, the pride of the German 
nation, a Bach Society had to be founded, to 
render it in that way possible, by subscription, 
after a hundred years, to present the works of 
the national master, complete and correct, for 
once, to the nation ! To this shamefully mortify- 
ing example no other art offers a counterpart. 

It has always seemed to us a monstrous shame 
when we remarked, how recently a church aria 
of Stradella came to be assiduously sung in con- 
certs, merely because it occurred to a libretto 
poet to travesty an anecdote from the life of that 
old musician in the form of an opera. Now all 
at once the long forgotten Stradella became at- 
tractive ; people were curious to know how the 
man actually sung, who now treads the stage as 
such a sentimental tenore amoroso. 

Admirers of Astorga have within a few years, 
had his noblest work, the Stabat Mater, engrav- 
ed, not for the sake of gain, but to gratify their 
own enthusiasm enough to kindle something of 
the same in otliers.t No publisher's name ap- 
pears on the title page of the score ; it is only 
decorated by a simple cross. 

It is the cross, to which the ideal tone-poesy of 
the olden time has been nailed by modem music- 
makers ! 

* Cborns (of thrlvlDg mnsle-publtobers and impremriM) : 
Why the deac« do you write about him then, you /bol ? The 
f>/iy, the pay' j the thing, wherewith we catch, kc—Tn. 

t Robert Frans, the admirable arranger and editor of so 
many of the Bach Cantatas, has recently dono the tamo ler- 
rico for A»torga*8 Stabat Mater.— Tm,, 



Otto KicoIaL 

( Continued from pag* 806 ) 

Precisely at this time, Berlin was at a very 
high, if not, indeed, the highest point of its musi- 
cal glory. The Opera, and the performances of 
the artists there, under the dictatorial power of 
Spontini, enjoyed a world-wide renown ; while 
the Singacademie, under the management of 
Zelter, and, also, the latter's " Liedertafel," were 
extremely celebrated. To these must be added 
the ** Sinfoniesoireen,** less indebted for their 
reputation to the leading musician, connected 
with them, namely the Concertmeister, Moser, 
than to their programmes and the way in which 
those programmes were carried out There 
were, also, carefully executed concerts of Cham- 
ber-Music given by the most distinguished of the 
local artists. No virtuoso of importance omitted 
visiting Berlin, but, on the contrary, every such 
a one considered it most meritorious to add a new 
leaf to its wreath of glor^. Round about all that 
was done by the musicians in question were 
grouped, too, men like Bemh. Klein, Felix Men- 
delssohn, G. Meyerbeer, Ludwig Berger, A. B. 
MskTXy Romberg, Rellstab, Ries, and many more, 
who cast on the capital a lustre seen far and 
wide. 

It was with a beating heart that, on a fine dav 
in October, 1827, Otto Nicolai drove through 
the Prenzlau Gate, and the streets of Berhn, 
teeming with busy, never-ending life. Yet a 
series of happier and more hopeful days, awaking 
in his breast every noble aspiration and efiort, 
was then beginning for him. He immediately 
delivered the letters of recommendation which he 



had received from Ilerr Adler and other patrons 
These letters, in the first instance, procured him 
the protection of a very estimable family, and 
then, a fart of the highest importance for him, 
introduced him to tlie celebrated masters : Klein, 
Berger, and Zelter, under whom he began and 
continued, with the greatest assiduity, his theoret- 
ical musical studies. Of these three especially 
kind-hearted and amiable men, he gained more 
particularly the good-will and aflections of the 
last HI a high degree. To this he owed not alone 
his remarkable progress in music, but innume- 
rable favors. Zelter improved his voice, and 
then introduced him as a bass-ringer into the 
Singacademie, where ho was fond of frequently 
entrusting him with little solos, though he com- 
manded the services of many other members pos- 
sessed of undoubtedly superior powers. He 
would fain, also, have secured his favorite for his 
Licdertafel, but his desire was effectually thwarted 
by the strict statutes of that society, and, despite 
his absolutism as director, he could not subvert 
them for the sake of one person. The number 
of members was limited to twenty-four, and, 
therefore, the number of candidates anxious to 
belong to the society so largo that they had to 
wait years before they could be admitted. In 
consequence of this and other obstacles, Zelter 
afterwards encouraged young Nicolai to establish 
an independent society, which, under Zelter's 
directions, was soon brought into working order, 
and met, under Nicolai, every week in the Eng- 
lisches Ilaus. Nicolai wrote for it several vocal 
quartets, the society, as a rule, and in imitation 
of Zelter's Liedertafel, singing no music, and, if 
possible, no words, but what was written by some 
of its members. (See Nicolai, Op. 4, 6, 9, 10, 
1 7, etc.) 

Thanks, also, to the kindness evinced for him 
by Zelter, who was now often to be seen in his 
young friend's company when takin;^ his once 
solitary walks, Nicolai formed many interesting 
acquaintanceships, and was admitted into many 
excellent families. Foremost among these may 
be mentioned the family of Ilerr Rintel, Sani- 
tatsrnih foflicer of the Board of Health,) and 
Zelter*s son-in-law, where music was lovingly and 
tenderly fostered. 

Nicolai took advantage, moreover, of the first 

f>art of his residence in Berlin to do what he had 
ong neglected doing, that is, to ^o through a 
regular course of reading such as is pursued at 
the Gymnasiums. This brought him into contact 
with rrofessor Fischer, an excellent teacher at 
the Graues Kloster, and also a highly respectable 
composer. Under him were the gymnasial sing- 
ing-classes. He made young Nicolai, whose 
musical talent did not escane his penetrating 
glance, a member of the model singing-class, as it 
was called, which met every Thursday from five 
to six in the afternoon, and was accompanied in 
its practice by Royal chamber-musicians. In 
this class, where only a few exceedingly good 
singers were admitted, Nicolai became acquainted 
with Ferdinand Gumbert, then nine years old, 
afterwards celebrated as a l3;ric composer, and 
whose magnificent soprano voice produced a deep 
impression on him. He often sang in the class, 
as well as at Herr RintePs, duets with Gumbert, 
and these had something to do with his subsequent 
partiality for composing duets to be sung by 
soprano and bass.* One of his most favorite 
works at that period was Romberg's *» Glocke." 
The two, when well-known and popular com- 
posers, afterwards renewed their acquaintance in 
Vienna, and mutually recalled with pleasure 
these happy days of their youth. The mode in 
which Nicolai sang Zelter's ballads, generally 
written for a bass, as well as his solos at the 
performances of the Singacademie, even then 
rendered him well known and popular as a 

vocalistf 

In proportion as his musical knowledge increa- 
sed under the guidance of his teachers, be began 
to turn it to material account, and, after no very 
long period, had the satisfaction of becoming a 

• See Nicolai, Op. 2, 14, 16, 28. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

# It la remarkable that. Id bla aluteli already qaotcd, Kajp- 
per ihould assert that Nicolai had no talent for slnglns. We 
can only suppose that, later in life, NIcolid ncrer used bis 
voice, and that this caused Kapper to make such an asserUon. 
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Iii^flily cstcoinod pianoforte and singing master, 
cnjoyint; the most influential patronage. 

But his talent for composition, also, now began 
to be manifested in the most gratifying manner, 
and to seek a vent in pianoforte pieces and songs. 
Kvcn the Duet for Soprano and Bass, Op. 2, 
published as a first work, by Bechtold and Hartjo, 
met with an encouraging reception. The most 
respectable critical paper of Berlin, the Berliner 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitungy which then, under 
Marx's direction, stood very liigh, spoke thus in 
No. 60, for the year 1880: "The little work, 
which is very well and correctly composed, will, 
without putting forth, or pretendins to satisfy, 
any groat pretensions, bo welcomed by many 
singers. It may be had also in written orchestral 
parts." The copvright passed into the hands of 
Whistling of Leipzig, after the failure of the 
original publishers. This duet, as likewise 8i.x 
«» Danses brtllantes^" under the title : " Souvenir 
de Lutzkau^ Berlin, Bethge, were gradually fol- 
lowed by songs, duets, and vocal quartets, 
creating a more and more favorable impression. 

Even then his undoubted talent for vocal com- 
positions was everywhere apparent. While his 
pianoforte productions, though as a rule admirably 
worked out, never rose to the height of anything 
extraordinary, he has left behind him in his vocal 
works a treasure progressing in value as it went 
on. In the first period, embracing his first 
residence in Berlin, that is to say : till about the 
year, 1833, of his smaller efibrts (we will return 
to the larger ones presently) it was more especi- 
ally his duets whicn placed his talent for compo- 
sition in the strongest light, and, at the same 
time, afiorded evidence of bis skill in treating the 
diiierent voices artistically. The melodious duet. 
Op. 2, already mentioned : " Wenn sanft des 
Abends Liifte sailseln," is still a favorite with 
many singers, so that the present publisher, H err 
Heinrichshofen, has thought it worth while to 
bring out a new and elegant edition. Of the 
other songs of the same kind, we would direct 
especial attention to the duet, full of deep feeling : 
" Selig wer liebt'* (Op. 14, No. 1,) wherein the 
different renderings of these words by the soprano 
and the bass are very finely and cleverly conceived. 
In No. 2 of this work : " Auf ewig dein," we 
would point to the fiery passion with which the 
soprano first recites strophe for strophe, while the 
bass follows in melodious sequences, both uniting 
in the refrain of good wishes. The concluding 
verse in 6 minor is characteristic, meltinn; into a 
deliciously charming accompaniment in G major. 
** Rastlose Liebo," too. Op. 23, is admirable for 
its warmth of passion, and blends very beautifully 
art and melody. 

But the severe and strict tendencies of his 
teachers, especially Klein and Zelter, directed 
his attention to the graver subjects in Art, and 
thus most of his compositions of that time belong 
to the sacred style. Most of them are still un- 
published, and, at a later epoch, found in their 
composer their most austere judge. He after- 
wards, as Kapper informs us, produced only a 
Esalm, but with great success, at Vienna, and, 
aving most carefully touched it up in MS., dedi- 
cated a Mass to the King of Prussia, which, pro- 
bably, had something to do with his subsequent 
appointment as head of the cathedral choir in 
Berlin. 

But, at a concert in the Englisches Haus, in 
April, 1833, and at a performance of sacred 
music in the Garrison Church, the following 
month, when artists from the Royal Operahouse 
and the KonigstadC Theatre effectively supported 
him, Nicolai gave the general public, also, a bril- 
liant proof of the progress he had made in all the 
above-mentioned branches of his art. Thus the 
FreimfUhige says in its No. 78 of that year: 
^' Otto Nicolai's concert was well attended and 
well got up. The young concert-giver appeared 
aa composer^ sinaer, and pianist^ and in all three 
characters exhibited remarkable talent That, 
in addition to his own compositions, he should 
select pieces by Mozart and Beethoven, and not, 
as is usually the case, sacrifice to the taste of the 

X Lutskaa, w» an Inlbnned, ]a an cetAte belonging to the 
Bredow &milj, with a scioo of which, O«orge. Nicolai then 
eontiacted an intimate friendship, that lasted his life. 



day at the expense of Art, deserves being men- 
tioned." 

It was at this period, too, that Nicolai composed 
a very spirited Hymn with brass accompaniment. 
The junior Artistic Association (Kiinstlervercin) 

{)roduced it, on the 16th April, 1833, at the £n^- 
isches Haas, on the occasion of the Diirer Festi- 
val, when it was most favorably received. 

We cannot part from Nicolai*s successful 
creative efforts during this first period without 
mentioning three important works, which had 
the principal share in establishing his reputa- 
tion and position in Berlin, and which even 
attracted tne attention of the King, who gave the 
young composer a ring of brilliants as a mark of 
his favor, and subsequently facilitated his career, 
by the appointment at Rome. They were a ** Te 
Deum," commenced when he was still under the 
influence of Klein, ** as a thanksgiving for the 
disappearance of the cholera from Prussia" 
(completed March, 1832 ;) a Symphony in four 
movements ; and a *' Christmas Overture " 
(** Weihnachtsoverture,") publicly performed at 
the Singacademie and in the Garrison Church. 
They were most kindly and encouragingly re- 
ceived by the public and all the critics, and 
evoked numerous signs of extraordinary interest, 
in which the art-loving public of Leipzig, also, 
joined, when the last-named work was performed 
m that city on the 18th December, 1834. 

We have now to speak of a period in Nicolai's 
life, when his feelings of gratitude towards his 
benefactors received more than one wound. Just 
as in life hours of merriment and hours of sorrow 
not only quickly alternate but actually come 
together, and as Chance, in her fits of caprice, 
frequently does not disdain to paint upon the 
most gloomy background the most grotesque 
figures, so did events succeed each other in those 
happy da^s of youthful dreams, when the dreamer 
revelled m the sweetest hopes for the Future — 
in those hours of inward satisfaction and eleva- 
tion, when everyone regarded with respect 
Nicolai's youthful talent, which exhibited in his 
works not only deep poetical conception, but a 
thoroughly educated musical taste, rare qualities 
which could belong only to some one extraordi- 
nary in Art. In the midst of this felicity, ho 
lost, on the 15th May, 1832, his fatherly friend 
and teacher, Zelter, and, scarcely four months 
afterwards, on the 9th September, Bernhard 
Klein, to whom he owed the scientific foundation 
on which his taleat for composition reposed. 
They died, the one an old man, the other full of 
health and strength. Both were regretted by 
the entire world of Art, of which they were 
worthy^ members, but by none more deeply and 
more sincerely than by Nicolai, on whom the loss 
of each produced a marked effect, even inter- 
rupting his usual exertions. All the sufferings 
of his Youth were revived within him, and when 
unce these serious chords had been struck, they 
re-echoed for a long time through his subsequent 
life. Perhaps wo may date from this epoch tlie 
dissatisfaction always remarked by his intimate 
friends, and which, even in the happiest moments, 
and many such, thanks to Fate, were in store for 
him, embittered every pleasure. Very frequent- 
ly, when, as he could be, he was merry even to 
extravagance, he would burst out into the oppo- 
site extreme of melancholy dejection, and punish 
himself with the words : ** Fool that I am ! How 
could I so far again forget myself! I, of all men 
in the world, have no right to do so !" In fact, 
he was fond, on every occasion, of taking the 
most melancholjT view of life, and hence the 
striking alternations of merriment and depression, 
for which people could frequently assign no valicl 
reason. Poor Nicolai, it was not your life but 
your soul which resembled the mournful pictures 
you so often painted for your own torment, only 
that your good genius developed out of them the 
most lovely blossoms and fruit. In this state, 
humbled and sorrowful, he again made an attempt 
to renew his intercourse with his father, and was 
so delighted when he succeeded, and he visited 
him in Posen in 1832, that he cast off the lethargy 
and sadness with which he had been afflicted for 
months, and devoted himself with all his energies 
to his duty as a teacher, nay : felt his vocation 



for it doubly strong. It was an attempt, though 
he himself was not clearly conscious of its being 
so, to fill up the void left by Klein, who was 
unrivalled in his scientific knowledge, that induced 
him to announce, for the winter of 1832-33, pri- 
vate lectures on thorough-bass and composition. 
In the then dearth of really good theoretical 
teachers, these lectures would perhaps have been 
successful, if, a short time afterwards, his fate had 
not conducted Nicolai to a country where he was 
not above being again degraded into a pupil: 
Italy. 

In Berlin Nicolai was a frequent visitor at the 
house of a very distinguished and clever lady, who 
collected around her all the literary and artistic 
celebrities. To her ho was indebted for the ac- 
quaintance of the famous theologist Schleierma- 
cher, in whoso family he was appointed musio- 
master. The circumstance proved of the great- 
est importance to him, as it was the means of in- 
troducing him to that clever antiquarian and en- 
thusiastic champion of Protestantism, Herr Carl 
von Bunsen, then Prussian Ambassador to the 
Papal Court at Rome, whom political affairs had 
brought to Berlin. Herr von Bunsen's penetra- 
ting glance immediately enabled him to perceive 
the young artist's great talent, and he resolved to 
secure it for the furtherance of his plans which 
were directed to the improvement or Protestant 
church-music. It required no very powerful 
persuasion (for what artist's heart does not beat 
more quickly and more joyously when thinking 
of Italy, the cradle of Art ?) to induce Nicolai to 
proceed to Rome, nor the exertion of all Herr 
von Bunscn's influence at Court to prevail on the 
King, already favorably disposed towards so 
promising an artist, to confer on him th^ port of 
organist in the Ambassador's Chapel in Bome. 
Thus we find the young musician, followed by 
the sincerest good wishes of his numerous friends, 
and by a flattering critical notice from the pen of 
Rellstab, on Sunday, the 8th December, 1838, 
on the road to Italy, where he was destined to 
pluck his first laurels. The course of his journey 
took him through Leipzig, Munich, and, by the 
Alps, through Verona, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Florence, Lieghorn, and Civita Vecchia. 

Italy, as could not fail to be the case, worked 
upon the excitable young artist with all the pow- 
er of the charm peculiar to it, and his surging 
feelings rose to enthusiasm amid the innumerable 
great and beautiful obiects which the Eternal 
City, his new and enviable residence, contained 
within its limits. As a musician, ho more espec- 
ially took the deepest interest in St. Peter's, and 
the Sixtine Chapel, the innumerable and price- 
less manuscripts dating from the palmy days of 
strict sacred music, and, above all, in the Ab- 
bato Giuseppe Baini, Director of the Papal 
Cliapel, one of the most distinguished musical 
scholars of any period, whose strict sererity and 
deep love of art stood out, compared with the 
frivolous doings of modern Italian musicians, al- 
most like Trajan's Column, the Colosseum, the 
baths of Caracalla, &c., as the monumental re- 
mains of a better age. The three combined di- 
rected Nicolai's genius exclusively towards the 
most elevated aims. Under Baini's guidance he 
studied ancient sacred music in sources inacces- 
sible to any one else, and open only to the Pa- 
pal director, and commenced the foundation of 
that valuable collection of manuscripts on which, 
as they were obtained only by the most unremit- 
ted exertion, and frequently by pecuniary sacri- 
fices almost beyond his means, he greatly prided 
himself as long as he lived. Afler his decease 
the majority — namely, eighty-two specimens of 
manuscript and exceedingly rare old printed 
compositions — went to the Royal Library, Berlin 
(according to a notice in the Prettss. Staatsan-' 
zeiger). At St. Peter's finally, while listening to 
the strains of the incomparable Sixtina, he stud- 
ied psalmody, afterwards turning to account in 
the Berlin Cathedral Choir the experience he 
had gained from hearing Allegri's "Miserere," 
Palestrina's Masses, &c. 

Though, when looking at the subsequent course 
of his development in Italy, we may deplore that 
any one endowed with such talent should have 
visited the Promised Land of Art so young, and 
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as a scholar as yet possessinjr too little enerjiy to 
assert bis idiosyncracy, instead of sacrificing it en- 
tirely to the foreign element, we should remem- 
ber two great characters, Mozart and Meyerbeer, 
who first visited Italy under similar circumstan* 
CC8 and at the same age, and who nevertheless 
assimilated the new elements to their own origi- 
nality, and thus created a separate style of art. 
Nicolai evidently attempted to do the same. He 
only partially efiected bis object, however ; but 
then nis life was a short one. Uow, to the sur- 
prise of all, he fell into a style so dissimilar to 
strict artistic tendencies, is what we shall show 
in the course of oar sketch. We will, for the 
present, simply mention that it was not without 
pain that Baini perceived this revulsion in the 
development of his pupil's mind. He did not die 
till the 10th May, 1844, exactly five years before 
Nicolai. 

That in his official capacity as organist, Nico- 
lai, despite the miserable salary of thirteen scudi 
a month, neglected nothing, is a fact which it is 
almost superflttOQS to notice; punctuality and 
care in matters connected with his profession 
were virtues which not even his opponents ever 
dared deny him. His duties, however, took up 
so little of his time, that the situation seemed 
rather to exist for him instead of his existing for 
the situation. It afforded him, certainly, the op- 
portunity of improving himself very considerably 
in organ-playing, so that in this particular, as in 
others, he increased his capabilities as a musician. 
But of more importance to him than all this were 
his relations with the head of the Embassy, who 
now commenced carrying out the plans he had 
conceived at the time of Nicolai's engagement in 
Berlin. To enter at length into Bunsen's con- 
nection with the religious reforms which had 
commenced in Prussia some years previously 
would lead ufe beyond the )imits of our notice ; but 
that the religions question then raised and so 
eagerly discussed possessed one of its main sup- 
ports in Rome, and in HeiT von Bunsen, is be- 
yond a doubt. As far as the reforms affected 
music, this really indefatigable champion of Pro- 
testant churchship wished to evolve, out of the 
elements furnished by Roman Catholic art in its 
verpr focus, a new and original arrangement for 
divme service, and he hoped that, when its good 
points had been seen at Berlin, this arrangement 
would be generally introduced into his na- 
tive land. Hence springs the liturgy, in many 
respects peculiar, of the Ambassador's Chapel at 
Etome, Nicolai having actively contributed his 
share by composing liturgies, motets, and psalms. 
Indeed, this was the most fertile part of his life 
as far as sacred music went. In his situations at 
Vienna and Berlin, he drew, as a rule, from this 
source, and, at most, merely re-modelled this or 
that work. 

A voung German, zealous in his art and enjov- 
inj; the highest patronage, could not fail to ob- 
tain admission into many distinguished families. 
The result of bis new connections was the gradu- 
al abandonment of the old Berlin connections, 
which he had kept up by correspondence. — Only 
on hearing that there had been published in Ger- 
many, and what is more in Berlin, a book on 
Italy ; that this book had become notorious on 
account of its gross misrepresentations; and that 
its author, a musician named G. Nicolai, had, on 
account of numerous points of resemblance, been 
set down as Nicolai himself, facts which rendered 
him uneasy about his reputation at home, was he 
induced to break silence, and, in the Neue Zek- 
»chri ft Jiir Musikj of the 11th December, 1836, 
publish a letter, which, on account of want of 
space, we unfortunately cannot give in its entire- 
ty, and which sufficiently characterizes his irrita- 
bility and passionate warmth of temper. 

(TO b« eoDtlDii«d.) 



PuHCn AND POLTPRBMUS AT THE CkTBTAL PaL- 

ACB. — "Hats off, gentlemen — a Genius I"- quoth a 
friend of Robert Schumann, when introdocing some 
new music by Chopin, the composer. Well, if one 
is to take one's hat off in reverence to Chopin, one 
onght to go upon one's knees, at least, when bearing 
Handel. So, open Sesame, young Cerberus, and let 
me squeeze in somewhere to perform my genuflexion, 
if yon can't find me a seat. Thus spoke the Great 



Punch At the Little Handel Festival, which was held 
the other day in the Crystal Palace Concert-room ; 
and his magniflccnt humility so moved the stem po- 
liceman that an extra chair was placed, on this occa- 
sion only,. in the gorgeous private box. 

My eye, what a crowd ! was Mr. Punch's classic 
thoajrht, 08 he placidly survieyed the worshippers of 
Handel, who had made a special pilgrimage all the 
way to STdenham to . listen to his songs. Three 
thousand chairs at least were all as full as coat-tails 
and crinolines conld make them, and there were hun- 
dreds of legs standing at the sides and in the door- 
ways, that the ears which they belonged to might 
hear Aci$ once again. Once again ! ah, yes, alas ! 
otm^t eheufugactM! I remember, I remember, years 
ago at Drnry Lane, Once I heard delightftil Aci^ — 
now I hear it once again. Priscilla Horton then was 
AcUf and how sprightly she was looking, and how 
splendidly she sanj; ! And how all the town was' 
talkintr of the Clarkson Stanfield scenery, and espec- 
ially the moving waves that, with innumerable mur- 
murs, broke upon the stage 1 By Jove, too, I re- 
member that dear glorious old Stanny did it all for 
love, and wouldn't take a penny from Mocready for 
his work. I should like to see such artists now-a- 
days, by Jove ! To shew my admiration, I'd let 'em 
draw for Punch upon precisely the same terms. 

Thus prattling to himself, Mr. Punch had no great 
trouble in employing the few minutes ere the over- 
ture commenced. Then for an hour and three-quar- 
ters, excepting to cry "Bravo 1" once or twice to 
Polyphemtii, he never spoke one word. Intenhu 
aurea tenebatf and he sucked in the sweet sounds as 
greedily as aldermen might swallow those of codfish. 
With a fair quartet of singers, and a not too noisy 
band, his rapturous enjoyment was undisturbed 
throughout, until the final chorus, when some fiends 
in human form came pushing at his knees in their 
snobbish scramble out. Mr. Punch intends to stamp 
out these offensive pests, and ha was pleased to put 
his foot down on the dress of one vile snobbess, to 
whom he offers no apology fbr the sounding rent he 
made. One male snob feebly pleaded that he had to 
catch a train to take him home in time for 'dinner , 
as if a man had any right or reason to feel hungry, 
after such a feast of the "rare roast beef of music" as 
old Handel had been iriving him ! Better starve, 
than scramble, snob. Hunger is surely no excuse for 
selfish rudeness. 

At Sydenham every Saturday, by paying half-a- 
crown yon may enjoy a charming Concert, which, a 
score of years ago, you must have paid a guinea for. 
"Think of that. Master Brook," as yon sit over your 
claret ; and drink success to Mr. Manns, the Ciystal 
caterer of music. Rememberinir how many pleasant 
afternoons we owe to him, Mr. Punch, who has not 
"shwored off" yet, will join yon in tlie toast Mr. 
Manns, Sir, here is your goot health and all your 
vamily's, and may your pleasant Winter ConcerU 
live long-while and prosper !— PimcA. 



Dr. Aloys Schmibt, the pianist and composer, 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Maino on the 26th ult., 
aieed 78. He was bom in 1789 at Erlenbach, on the 
Maine, and was carefully instructed in music and like- 
wise elementarv science by his father,who was himself 
an organist, fn his eleventh year, he went to the then 
celebrated teacher of composition, Herr Andrtf, at 
Oflfenbach, and remained in his honse five years. He 
then first settled as a . teacher in Frankfort. Some 
yeara afterwards, he went, for a short time, to Ber- 
lin, and thence to Hanover, where he had been ap- 
pointed Court-Organist. He appears, however, not 
to have felt particularly comfortable in that position, 
for he resifrned it in 1829, and returned to Frankfort, 
which city he never again left. Among his publish- 
ed compositions are Symphonies and Overtures; 
String Quartets and String Trios; Concertos for 
Pianoforte; Etudes for Pianoforte; a great many 
Rondos, Variations, and other small pieces for the 
Piano, and songs for one or more voices. He wrote, 
also, the oratorios, Moses and Ruth, and the operas. 
Das Osterfitst zu Paderbom, Die Tochter der WSste, 
Valeria, and Der Doppelprozess, He was no genius, 
hut a thoroughly sound musicion and a well-educated 
man. His son, George Aloys, has been Capdlmeister 
in Schwerin since 1856. 



Bational Beoreation. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Sir, — Not very long ago T " assisted," as people 
say when they want to Frenchify our langua^^e, at a 
very curious exhibition, the iocus in quo of which was 
the large room in St. James's Hall, pronounced by 
judges mora competent than myself to be one of the 
most spacious in London. On the usual platform 
stood a piano, an urbane-looking gentleman, marked 



by the characteristics proper to exhibitors in general, 
and a black boy of an exceedingly repulsive appear- 
ance. The earlier part of the entertainment I had 
missed, not at all to m^ regret, and at the moment 
of my arrival the exhibitor was informing the audi- 
ence that the black boy, who rejoiced in the appella- 
tion of " Blind Tom," was about to give a most 
extraordinary proof of his genius by executing three 
tunes simultaneously, one with his right hand, one 
with his left, and tlie third with his voice, and that to 
render the exploit still mora wonderful, the three 
.tunes would be in as many different keys. The task 
was performed with terrible conscientlousneas, and 
made me think of Dr. Johnson's regret that the p^- 
formanoe of a certain sonata or fantasia was not quite 
instead of almoet impossible. Nor was the perfor- 
mance more agreeable to the sight than the music was 
to the ear. Tom professed — I have no doubt with 
perfect truth— to be both blind and idiotic, and the 
roll of his sightless eyes, together with the scaselesa 
grin of his thick lips, made up as revolting a spectade 
as one would wish to avoid. Not caring to look at 
him too long, I glanced at a little book which I had 
taken at the door, and which purported to contain the 
opinion of the English and American press; and 
then I read the dictum of some transatlantic sage, 
who explained how the musical genius of " Blind 
Tom" firet came to light, and shrewdly hinted that 
a being so lavishly endowed by nature with an ex- 
ceptional gift could not bo such an idiot after all. 
My ability to follow this chain of reasoning was 
somewhat 'hampered by an illiberal suspicion that a 
creature really blessed with a masical instinct would 
rather keep safely within the grooves of harmonj 
than voluntarily jerk out of them, and take for his 
model that form of combination which in the days of 
my youth was called a " Dnteh concert," when the 
cessation of discordant sounds caused mo to look 
once more at the platform. There 1 beheld " Blind 
Tom" clapping his bands with all his might, evi- 
dently delignted with his own performance, and with 
the large amount of pleasure which, 1 am bound to 
say, he afforded to his audience. 

Amang the wonders that followed was what the 
exhibitor considered a proof that Dame Nature, who, 
by the way, has a great deal to answer for, has 
bestowed upon her dusky favorite a knowledge of 
" absolute pitch." The kevs on the piano, it seems, 
had been associated in the boar's mind with more let- 
ten of the alphabet than are included in the octave, 
so that while the lower notes might still be called by 
the proper name, those higher in the scale were 
exalted to the dignity of being dubbed X, Y, Z. By 
this expedient the bojr is enabled to show his power 
of recognising notes in a manner thoroughly intelli- 
gible to that ever popular idol, " the meanest capa- 
city." If, when the exhibitor had struck a key, Tom 
had merely declared that it was sharp, fortv-nine- 
fiftieths of the audience would not have known 
whether he was right or wrong ; but when he alBrmed 
that three notes successively struck spelled " H A T, 
hat," and thus correctly designated an object held up 
by one of the audience, his proficiency conld not be 
ignored. This part of the entertainment would have 
been much more interesting if the exhibitor had 
described the process bv which the piano had been 
tuned to " absolute pitch," so as to satisfy the mys- 
terious instinct wakened within the soul of *' Blind 
Tom" 

Now, Sir, allow me to correct an erroneous im- 
pression which I am certain I have made on my 
readers. They, and perhaps yon, think that when at 
the bcginniuf^ of my letter I spoke of a "very 
curious exhibition," i referred to the performance of 
the inspired negro. Nothing of the kind. That 
blindness is not a fatal bar to musical proficiency is 
so well established a fact that the ancient minstrel 
wonld hardly have been deemed in proper trim if he 
had had the full use of his eyes. Scarcely less re- 
cognized is the fiict that mechanical dexterity is 
perfectly compatible with idiocy. Indeed, when a 
Doy has an abnormal genius for watchmaking, or 
something of the kind, it is rather probable than 
otherwise that he will prove to be the ** fool of the 
fiimily." No, Sir ; to me the curiosity was not the 
performance of a blind idiot on and to the piano, but 
the assemblage of people who, for two good houn 
carved out of the solid afternoon, gaped on him with 
admiration and delight : a numerous body. Sir, of 
well-dressed peraons, rather elderly than otherwise, 
intensely respectable, with not one particle of the 
lounger In their appearance, but distinguished by an 
air of business-like solemnitv and decorum. 

On what principle, I asked myself, could these 
worthy penons, who, if physiognomy is at all to be 
trusted, were of anything but a light and frivolous 
disposition, and whose school bills must have been 
heavy in the days of their youth— on what principle 
could they cheerfully devote two houn of precious 
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time to the contemplation of such a porformaaoo 
as was taking place on the platform? The black 
boy, in the strictly mnsical portion of his entortain- 
roent, showed considerable power of execution — 
enough, perhaps, to make one regret that his talent 
was chiefly directed to mere tricks, if one did not 
reflect that tricks may be more profitable Uian displays 
of art ; but it was certainly not as a pianist that ne 
drew together the admiring throng. The combina- 
tion of a black face, an uncouth figure, an idiotic 
grin, a facnl^ for a sort of musical conjuring, and 
a new method of telling the world, with less solemnity 
than a rapping spirit, that the letters HAT spell 
" hat," was the cause of attraction and the source of 
delight 

We hear a good deal about the distinction between 
amusements suitable for the educated dasses and 
those suited to the ignoble multitude ; and in the old 
days of fain and shows a mere lunu naiurct had 
charms for the merest plebeian only. But what shall 
we say when we find " Blind Tom's" performance 
afford two hours' entertainment to a decidedly " gen- 
teel" and select assembly 1 I am not a democrat, 
but with the fact I hare just described fresh in my 
mind, I cannot refrain from a suspicion that if the 
amusements of the rich are compared wiUi those of 
the less opulent, the former will frequently turn out 
to be the mferior of the two. Certain I am that at 
the Polytechnic, the patrons of which may fairly re- 
present an Intelligent middle-class, *' Blind Tom" 
would only be accepted as a small item in a pro- 
gramme otherwise composed of a copiously illustra- 
ted lecture by Professor Pepper, a ghost on a new 
principle, a prand comic pantomime performed in 
dissolring views, and half-a-dosen miscellaneous 
amusements besides. 

Yours respectfully, 

A PlGOADILLT LOUHOBB. 



M^tlt %hxn)i. 
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Parii. 
Opbra Comiqub. Of the recent reWval of M^- 
hul's "Joseph and his Brothers," the Orchestra cor- 
respondent writes : 

I should like to know the exact definition of the 
term "Opera Comique ;" for although I am of the 
French— Frenchy, I admit that I nerer could under- 
stand what it really meant. I am aware that it is 
generally sopposed to indicate that the musical por- 
tions of the works are interspersed with dialogue: 
but. If that is the only signification of the phrase, I 
humbly ask why the word "comique" should be con- 
sidered necessary. Herold's "Zzm/xt" is not "com- 
Saue," Anber's "HaydO^* wants only Recitatiye in 
place of Dialogue to make it a grand opera ; "Le 
Fr€ aux Clercs," **Le8 Mouaqudavrn de h Heine,*' 
"Clari/' '* Marie," "Richanr and many others, do 
not deriyo their chief interest from the "comic" ele- 
ment they may contain. I know that light and 
amusing works formed the stock repertoire of the 
Opera Comique in former ages, but now that the 
"MdUredeCfftapeUe," the " Vuitandinee/' "Le Postil- 
ion" &c., no longer keep entire hold on the stage, 
and haye at least three-rourths of their former places 
taken up by "lyric dramas," in which every dark 
crime from burglary to doable assassination is freely 
introduced, perhaps in this go-a-head age we may 
hope to see a change in the name of the theatre : and 
then the confiding stranger who, on the strength of 
the words "Opera Comique," written in letters of 
brass on that building's stony front, enters the portals 
under the impression that he is going to have a good 
lau^h, will not suflfer the disappointment of having 
to sit through Mtfhnl's biblical work entitled "Jo- 
sepk" instead of an amusing and really comic opera. 

It is not that I wish you to imagine that the mu- 
sic does not deserve notice. On the contrary : it is 
perhaps the best work of one of the greatest musi- 
cians France ever produced. But it is not an opera. 
Monsieur Gounod would call it a "Petit Oratorio," 
and Monsieur Gounod would be right. The love- 
clement so necessary in an opera is discarded, and for 
a good reason : for the only episode in Joseph's life 
touching that subject would not answer on the stage ; 
and so the author of the libretto, M. Alexandre Du- 
val, took his story from the time when "Jacob knew 
that there was com in Egypt." But I need not 
trouble jou longer on the subject of the book, al- 
though lU writer was an AcatUmidan, and come at 
once to the music. "Joseph" was given for the first 
time in 1807 ; the principal parts were cast to MM. 
Ellevion (Joseph), Gavaudan (Simeon), Soli^ (Jacob) 
and Mme. Gavaudan (Benjamin), These same parts 
were filled the other night by MM. Capoul, ton- 
chard, Bataillo, and Mdlle. Roze. At the first per- 



formance the opera was hardly successful, and it had 
been a great favorite in Germany, for many years 
before it was well appreciated here. M^ul had al- 
ready given several operas. Ho was born in in 1763, 
and was the son of a poor cook ; he stood scarcely 
any diance of obtaining the education necessary to 
ensure his progress in the path he had chosen. His 
only professor was an old blind musician, who was 
the parish organist of Givers (Ardennes) where Md- 
hul was bom. However he worked his way up, and 
at ten years of age was organist of the R^coUets. He 
^en spent some years at Uie abbey of Lavaldieu, and 
came to Paris in 1778. Afler publishing a few iii- 
stramental pieces (1781) with doubtful success he 
gave "Euphrosine et Corradin" in 1790 at the Opera 
Comique (the duet Gardez-vous de la jaiousieis a mod- 
el of its kind). .Then came "Cora^' and in 1794, 
"Stralomce," remarkable for a very fine quartet. I 
pass over many other operas, merely noticing that 
one, "La Chasse du Jeune Henri," was completely 
condemned without fair hearing before the first act 
was half done. For some time after this M^nl 
worked at tiie organization of the Conservatoire, and 
re-appeared as a dramatic composer, in 1799 only, 
with "Ariodant," a successful work. In 1801 he 
changed bis style, and gave us "L'Irato" a lighter 
work, evidently mould^ on the operas of Pasiello 
and Cimarosa. "Joseph," as I mentioned above, 
was produced in 1807, and was almost his last suc- 
cess,for his other operas, such as "Les Ameuumes,"&c., 
were heavy, and "La JoumA aux Aventwres," given 
only a short time before his death (1817), was the 
only good thing he composed after it. The musi- 
cian's share of work in the op^ra comique (if I must 
call it so) has been well done. Joseph's admirable 
air at the Dinning, " Vainement Pharaon," the Ro- 
mance "A peine au sortir de Venfanee," the air for 
Simeon (the penitent brother), "Je suis mini par U 
Seigneur," the splendid prayer of the guil^ brethren, 
"Pardonnez nous mon phre, the Invocation to the 
Most High, and the duet for Jacob and Benjamin are 
each and all of them simply cA«/s <f<eu9re. M. Capoul 
as Joseph sang all the tender parts of his role with 
much sweetness, but was perhaps a shade too effem- 
inate. He ought to remember that Joseph was a 
great man and a law-giver, and not always make him 
crying after "papa." M. Ponchardplayed Simeon, 
the repentant brother, very fiiirly. We could not hear 
his singing ; not that I complain of it. Bataille was 
a really fine Jacob, and Mile. Rose was not at all like 
Benjamin, unless Benjamin was like a ballet girl, and 
I have no authority for believing that. Somme touts — 
Fine music, execution generally Mr, success doubt- 
ful. 

The two musical events which are looked forward 
to in Paris are the production of the two grand ope- 
ras by Verdi and Gounod. The Italian and French 
composers are thus broui;ht into immediate contact — 
the two schools will be in dose collision. Verdi 
again will try his fortune at the French Imperial 
Opera House, and Gounod will raise his banner at 
the Lyrique, where his "Mededn m<dgr€luC' and his 
Faust have placed his name on the pinnacle of Fame's 
temple. 

Another interesting item for Paris is the prepara- 
tion for the renewal of Gluck's Alceste, at the Grand 
Opera, Berlioz having undertaken to superintend the 
rehearsals. 

"Don Carlos" has been set en train at the Opera. 
The Maestro Verdi has read through the parts with 
the principal interpreters, who are Mme. Sass (Eliza' 
heth de Val(M), Mme. Gueymard (La Duchesse d'Eb- 
oil), M. Morere (Don Carlos), Faure (Le Marquis de 
Posa), David and Belval (The Grana Inquisitor and 
a Monk). M. Bagier has the two theatres of Paris 
and Madrid for the season. His list is not yet out, 
but I hear that he has signed with Mile. Lagraa, that 
Fraschini, Delle Sedie and Agnesi are retained, and 
Patti. 

Auber's charming opera, Hcu/dA has been reprised 
at the Opera Comique, with Mile. Dnpuy and M. 
Achard in the principal characters. It was the three 
hundredth representation ofHayd^s at this theatre, 
whore it was first produced, and the music sounded 
as fresh and exquisite as the first night it was heard. 
Mme. Marie Cabel has made her renlrSe in the Am- 
hassadrice, and had a most enthusiastic reception. M. 
Bagier has nearly completed his engagements for the 
Theatre Italien. For tne Opera at Madrid the troupe 
is quite made up. It includes Miles. Adeline Patti, 
Lagraa, Caldoron, Castri, Zeiss, Llanes, RosaFormi, 
and Mme. Borghi-Mamo ; Signers Pancani, Niooli- 
ni, Galvani, and Fraschini, as tenors ; Signers Cresci, 
Verger, and Agnesi, baritones ; and Signers Selva, 
Dobbers, and Vairo, basses. M. Leopold Ketten, 
formerly accompanist at the Theatre Lyrique, who is 
said to nave a beautiful tenor voice and an excellent 
method, is also engaged. — At the Theatre-Lyrique a 



new tenor, M. Laurent, has made his d€but in the 
character of the King in Richard Ccatr de Lion with 
legitimate success. On the same evening Mile. Ade- 
laide Coraelis made her first appearance as Antonio. 

LoKDOX. For a month or two the only music in 
the great metropolis, of higher grade than "Music 
Halls," has been that of Alfred Mellon's Promenade 
Concerts, with his great orchestra, a la Jullien, in 
Covent Garden. Our facetious friend of the Musical 
World says of them (we bog pardon for praning 
away some of his funny parts, which need a key 
anywhereoutof London, if not there), in his paper 
of Sept 1: 

Since we last spoke there has been a "Night with 
Weber"— Carl Maria von Weber (better than Gott- 
fried Weber). On this occasion we had two over- 
tures — Enryanthe SLud Oberonjthe ConcertstUck bril- 
liantly executed by little (no longer little) Marie 
Krebs (who was recalled^ ; the Invitation to the Waltz, 
orchestrated by Hector Berlioz ; the Adaaio from a 
clarinet concerto (breathed with moonlight mellow- 
ness by Mr. Lazaras) ; and an air from Der Frei- 
schOU, with Barret's oboe, prettily sung by Mile. 
Liebhart (who was encored). This was the night 
with Weber. We oonld spend many such. 

There has also been a "Night with Spohr." On 
this occasion we had the Consecration of Sound (Die 
Weihe des Hauses), Nevertheless, there are six other 
symphonies by Spohr. De vier des houzes was fol- 
lowed by Mephistopheles, who, assuming the shape 
and features of Mr. Patev, gave his own air from 
Faust, adopting the Italian version— ''Va sbraman- 
do." The heels of Mephistopheles were tripped up 
by the Mephisto of the fiddle, M. Wieniawski, who, 
in Mephistophelian fashion, endivelled the so-called 
(by any one but Spohr) "Dramatic Concerto" To 
this suceeded that bright little song, "The bird and 
the maiden" — the song which Mendelssohn loved 
and wrote about to Spohr. The maiden was Lieb- 
hart; the bird was Lazaras. Both bird and maiden 
seemed to love the song — so well that they could not 
dwell upon it long enough, and I thought it would 
never finish. It did finish, for all that, and the au- 
dience, deeming it had not been dwelt on long 
enough, encored it ; upon which both bird and maiden 
re-dwelt upon it for a still longer period. 

The whole concluded, pompously, with the half- 
pompous, half-graceful, half-inflated overture to the 
Mountain Sjorite^ an opera of which little but the 
overture is known. 

There has also been a Night with the "Italian Mas- 
ters," hardly well named, or well vindicated. Cher- 
ubini was a master, but his overture to Anaereon is 
not his best overture. Rossini is a master (a jolly 
old master ! — long lifs to him !), but his overture to 
Saniramide is in uie same key as the overture to 
Anaereon, Bellini was a nightingale— not a master. 
Moreover, the duet fbr ophicleide and euphonium, so 
dexterously played by our own Hughes and our own 
Phasey, although it used to be sung hj Tamburini 
and lAblache (who made still more bruit), is a duet 
from / Puritani, which contains more genuine melo- 
dies. Mercadante is a phoenicopter — not a master. 
Moreover, his cavatina, "Ah 1 s'estinto," although 
Mme. Patey-Whytock is undoubtedly an English 
contralto, is undoubtedly non-suited to those who are 
undoubt(Bdly English contraltos, and who,iCfor the 
most part in its aelivery, are non-suited. Donizetti 
is a cross between a paroquet and a humming-bird^ 
not a master. Nevertheless, the cavatina, "0 luce di 
quest' anima," is one of the most genuine melodies 
in his Linda, when gushed forth in sky-lark tones 
like those of Carlotta PatU (melodious sister of a me- 
lodious sister). 

Rossini is a master, but the "Operatic Selection" 
fh>m his TV/ — in which Messrs. Barret, Hughes, 
Reynolds and Winterbottom disported themselves, 
playfully, in solos for oboe, ophicleide, comet, and 
oassoon— -if Alfred *s (or if not Alfred's — which I de- 
voutly hope) is not Rossini's— for which I am de- 
voutly gratdfnl. 

There was also on Thursday a "Night with Mo- 
zart." 

P,S. — Italian Night, Also Domenico Scarlatti 
was a master, although the Cat's Fugue (in G minor) 
is by no means a masterly fugue. Nevertheless, lit- 
tle (no longer little) Mane Krebs played it a ravir, 
and being encored, substituted the Spinnlied from the 
laeder ohne Worts of Mendelssohn, who though a 
master was not an Italian, therefore, not among the 
"Italian masters" (Mr. Mellon pace). 



WoRCMTBX Fbstital. The programme may be 
briefly dismissed. On Tuesday morning, Sept. 1 Ith: 
"Dettingen Te$>eiii|if." a selection (with flve num- 
bers of Mr. Ci^fP0jfMuimdn), and the first two parU 
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of Haydn's Creation ; Wednesday morning : Elijah, 
with Mr. Santley as the Prophet ; Tharsday : Spohr's 
overture to The Last Judgment, BeethoTen's Service 
(1 Mass) in C, selection from Joshua, and Hvmn of 
Praise ; and Friday (of course), The Messiah, touch- 
ing (and that distantly) the evening concerts— Tues- 
day, first part devoted to selection from Weber's Eu- 
ryanthe ; Wednesday, first part, selection from Mo- 
zart's Clemenza di Tito ; Thursday, audience played 
in by Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony (the only sym- 
phony announced for the concerts), and no other dis- 
tinguishing (or distinguished) feature in the6r8t part 
(unless a quartet fur four violins can ho so-called). 
*'Au resto" common pUccs of pieces that have been 
done to death any time these ever so many years — 
can such a programme excite any musical interest ? 
— 3/w. World. 



itoigljl's Iflurnal of Pnsir. 

BOSTON. SEPT. 29. 1866. 



Eetnrn of Madame Parepa. 
First Concert. 

The Bateman Concerts began in the Boston 
Music Hall, on Wednesday evening. (Had we 
the imagination and the power of language of the 
newspaper critics, we should say a great deal 
about "grand central sensations," and how the 
concerts and the season were "inaugurated " the 
programmes "promulgated," and what not—but 
we suppose our readers will not demand of us 
such high flights and will get just as clear an 
idea of what we mean if wo say the concerts be- 
gan.) This was the first public performance of 
Mr. Bateman's newly organized concert troupe 
since their arrival in America. The plan is, we 
understand, to excite and delight and saturate 
Boston ears first, for a few weeks, and then to 
visit Baltimore and Philadelphia, until the new 
Steinway Hall be ready for them in New York, 
which of course is the true place for "grand cen- 
tral sensations." 

The concert on Wednesday was altogether en- 
couraging in size and character of audience, 
making the Hall cheerful and brilliant in the 
midst of gloomiest and vilest weather, and in all 
the signs of enthusiasm, which was evidently 
hearty and untiring. The programme was very 
miscellaneous, as might have been anticipated of 
a concert troupe combining so many and so vari- 
ous elements. Besides the prima donna herself, 
there was Rosa, the violinist, and Mills, the pian- 
ist, and there was an Italian buffo singer, and an 
Italian baritone, and there was our old friend 
Hatton, who had to have something to direct and 
something to accompany ; and, to surround and 
complete the whole with fair show of artistic dig- 
nity (also to "inaugurate," shall we say t with 
overtures), there was a little orchestra, of a couple 
of dozen instruments, with Mr. Zerrahn to hold 
them in hand and guide them sometimes through 
quite perilous places. The result of which was 
as we shall see. 

To begin with what was of course the main ob- 
ject of interest with the many, Mme. Parepa's 
welcome was of the warmest kind ; the great au- 
dience applauded eagerly and long, delighted to 
see bodily before them again, and unchanged, 
one to whom they owed such pleasant memories. 
And the lady on her part beamed and smiled 
with equal satisfaction ; her greeting in return 
was gracious, cordial and happy, and expressed a 
glad home feeling as it were at standing up again 
to sing before a Boston Music Hall audience. 
She lifted up her voice with fervor. And it had 
lost nothing of its power or beauty, nothing of its 



wonderful facility through all its compass. In- 
deed it seemed fresher, fuller, sweeter than ever ; 
finished to, if possible, more evenness and delica- 
cy ; large, clear, sustained and satisfying in the 
round cantabile melodies ; crisp, natural, elegant 
and unmistakeable in recitative ; and revelling 
with the old fluency and brilliancy, the ready 
power of setting this or that note in a brighter 
light, and all the arts of accent, shading, dimin- 
uendo, &c., in the bravura passages. 

For each and all there was occasion in her 
first piece, the Scena and Cavatina from the 
first act of// TrovatorCy containing the sad little 
romanza: Tacea la nottCf which she sang with 
great purity and sweetness. One only wished 
that such an artist could have met such a greeting 
with some better kind of music. To be sure, the 
Verdi piece, as we have just said, furnished 
illustration of all the rare vocal and technical 
qualities of the singer. If the only purpose was 
to convince her hearers that she knew how to 
sing, and came their fully furnished and equipped 
for song, this piece answered the purpose well* 
But one naturally looks to a great singer for 
interpretation, rather say for sensible realization 
and bringing right home to us, of the highest* 
noblest music. If we have a ffreat actor, we 
want to see Shakspearo most of all, not always 
perhaps. And having such a singer as Parepa 
back again, it seems but meagre fare and mere 
confectionery to hear nothing but Verdi, Arditi, 
and a sentimental ballad or two. Better will 
come, we have no doubt, in siiieeeding concerts, 
at all events on Sunday. 

She was rapturously recalled afler the Trova- 
tore piece, and gave the ballad : ** I cannot sing 
the old songs" with almost more fervor than it 
deserved ; to us it seemed like galvanizing the 
song with feeling not its own ; but it was a hearty 
sentiment on the part of the singer and meant a 
genuine response to her audience. Mr. Hatten 
accompanied it on the piano. Her second piece, 
another vocal Waltz, by Arditi, called "L'Estasi*' 
(the ecstasies) is but a show piece for vocaliza- 
tion, brilliant, in a superficial sense graceful ; as 
for expression, ecstatic in a quite sensual and 
voluptuous sense, appealing by no means to what 
is highest in an audience. Of course it was done 
to perfection. In the second part Mme. Parepay 
sang, again from Verdi, a Duo : " Deh non par^ 
lare" which had some striking efifeets, with Sig- 
ner FoRTUNA, the baritone, whose tones have 
sweetness with not much power or resonance, and 
indeed a certain thickness ; but the style of sing- 
ing and the air of the man is conscientious and 
refined. Another ballad, composed for Mme. 
Parepa by Blumenthal, we did not hear ; for by 
that time the concert had begun to be long. 

Carl Rosa was of course sincerely welcomed 
back. He has musical inspiration. The same 
fresh, ingenuous charm of youth, the same modest 
self-possession won the same sympathy again. His 
tone was as pure and full, and his art, after re- 
newed earnest studies for which such an artist is 
ever too glad of an opportunity, more masterly 
than ever. His first piece, coming right after 
Figaro's fun, a very Spohr-ish Allegro from a 
Concerto in G by Spohr, was like a picture not 
well hung;. it was beautifully played, with real 
artist-like refinement and intelligence, but its 
sombre character, and the chromatic Spohr-ish 
modulations, somewhat muddled in a rather crude 
orchestral accompaniment, failed to make a very 



vivid impression. In that more common concert 
piece, the "5out;6ntr d* //a^(fia," a piece of less con- 
sequence in itself, his skill and power were much 
more palpable ; the great breadth of tone, and 
firm, clear, even flow of the full-chord rendering 
of the Anstrian Hymn, was yery impressive. Bnt 
there is something in Bosa's playing of whatsoev- 
er music that speaks to the soul as well as to tho 
ear. 

In a really musical point of view tho most in- 
teresting item of the concert was the first move- 
ment from Schumann's only Concerto (in A mi- 
nor), for piano, played by Mr. Mills. Schu- 
mann wrote it originally as a Fantasia, just afler 
his marriage with Clara Wicck, in 1841, and re- 
wrote and completed it in tho present form in 
1845, when it was played* for the first time by 
his wife in Leipzig. It is one of tho most genial, 
original and admirable of Schumann's creations, 
and one felt unwilling to have it cut short there, 
without the Intermezzo and Finale ; (but theso 
Mr. Mills will have played in a succeeding con- 
cert before this goes to press) . This first move- 
ment, marked Allegro affettuoso ed appassionato^ 
is full of fire, — and delicate, subtle fire ; the in- 
spiration is remarkably well sustained, so that 
you are scarcely conscious of its great length. 
There are various changes of rhythm and move- 
ment, well contrasted thoughts and moods of 
feeling ; a bit now and then much in the tender 
vein of Mendelssohn ; but mostly it is Schumann 
and no other, Schumann at his best We believe 
it has never been played in this city with orches- 
tra before ; Mr. Dresel played it twice in his last 
chamber concerts, having the orchestral parts re- 
duced for a second piano. Mr. Mills has less ot 
the fine poetic instinct in his rendering, less of 
kindred genius with his author, less unerring judg- 
ment in tempo, apparently ; but it was admirable 
pianism ; his technique seems faultless ; a clear, 
strong, fluent, brilliant rendering of a work crowd- 
ed full of thoughts and full of difficulties. We 
cannot doubt that a good Chickering instrument 
would have seconded his efforts more efifectively 
than that which he had,with the name "Steinway'' 
in big letters staring you in the face, when your 
concern was properly with Schumann. The in- 
teresting orchestration of the Concerto, just as 
important as the piano in such a work, and with 
it making up a living whole, will sound better to 
us some day, we hope, with a fuller orchestra and 
af^er more rehearsal. Mr. Zerrahn did what 
could be done under the circumstances. In Liszt's 
"Hungarian Rhapsody," for piano alone, Mr. 
Mills displayed triumphant execution ; the thing 
was extremely brilliant. 

If we must hear Italian opera pieces in the 
concert room, commend us to that kind of Italian 
music which has the most genius (geniality) and 
sparkling, spontaneous life in it, that element in 
which your Italian, childlike and happy, is so per- 
fectly at home, the buffo element. Above all 
commend us to Rossini, — always, be it understood, 
with orchestra, for two thirds of the happy musi- 
cal heat lightning of his fancy lies there in those 
delicious figures of accompaniment. This was 
the element which the two Italian gentlemen 
chiefly added to the concert. Willingly we part 
with Levy's cornet exhibitions, and take the merry 
Figaro and Cenerentola instead. This is musical 
humor, which is finely imaginative, and which 
the most artistic taste can relish. Signor Fer- 
ranti is a capital buffo, a right jolly fellow, full 
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of fun and motion, vrith a rich, telling, unctuous 
baritone. We have heard very few superior to 
him. Wc could only wish that in the concert 
room he would make it rather more exclusively 
tter of singing, witli less of improvised gro- 
tesque stage action and interpolated noises rather 
animal than human. But a mercurial Italian is 
instantly possessed and carried away by such 
things ; Rossini and the immortal Barber are too 
much for him. Largo al factotum has seldom 
been so effectively sung here ; and the Cinderel- 
la duet, " Un Segreto" where ho takes the part of 
the Baron, was exquisitely done in spite of too 
broad farce. As a piece of rapid, dashing, telling 
vocalization, his third Rossini piece, the Taran- 
tella: "G^ta la luna,** was the best, and had to be 
repeated. Sig. Fortuna sang for a solo the 
aria ^^Eri tu^* from Verdi's BaUo m Maschera, 
with taste and feeling, his sweet upward range of 
voice having almost a tenor quality ; and he bore 
part in the two duets, tastefully again, tut more 
than equally matched in power. 

The orchestra opened the two parts of the 
concert with the overtures to " Egmont" and to 
Mendelssohn's "Return from Abroad** (Heimkehr 
aus ffer Fremtle.) Both went fairly for so small a 
band. Tho closintr piece was the March from 
TannhaUser. Tlio task of the instruments * as 
none of the easiest in accompanying that 
Cenerentola duet, with the long stretches and 
sadden interpolations of comical parlando, often 
quite ad libitum on the part of the singers ; it 
taxed their pilot's utmost vigilance to keep them 
clear of all the breakers, and we must congratu- 
late Mr. Zerrahn in getting through so safely ; 
for our orchestras cannot have much practice i n 
this sort of thing. Mr. Hatton, who is musical 
manager of the whole, limited himself to the 
modest task of playing the piano accompaniment 
^capital musician that he is !) to the smaller 
vocal pieces and to the second violin solo. He 
will have his own turn, we understand, in some 
of his Protean phases, popular of old, this evening. 

On the whole the first Farepa concert of this 
second season was a marked success. The con. 
cei^ts are followed up at present nightly. A we e • 
from Sunday evening, we shall doubtless hear 
Parepa in some of her nobler strain.s, while Mills 
& Rosa will each play a Fugue of Bach, and the 
latter an Adagio by Mozart (from the Clarionet 
Quintet) Shall we have no opportunity to hear 
Rosa play in Quartet ? 

Oratorio we shall have sooHi, The Handel and 
Haydn Society coroo togctlicr to-morrnw night for 
practice, and their motto is : "Be not afraid." They 
will rehearse St. Paul again, intending to perform it 
publicly either on the 10th or the 1 1th of November. 

Concerning the " Symphony Concerts," the ar- 
rangements, farther then was stated in our last, are 
not yet ripe for pnblication. When will they be 
*' inaugurated ?" We only know that they will Itegin 
on the 23rd of November, thnt there will be eight of 
them, and that the managers mean that they shall he 
as good 08 those of last year. 

Ernest Perabo announces thnt he will take up 
his residence io Boston on the Ist of October, and he 
prepared to teach and play in concerts. We shall 
have no lack of fine pianists. Mr. Leonhard will 
probably return from Europe soon. Mr. Lano 
should be coming up the harbor while we write . Mr. 
Drksbl, Mr. Pabkbr, Mr. Dacm, &c., are here. 
We shall lose Pbtbbsilba, if the New York notices 
must be relied on. 

Mr. J. K. Paikb, when last heard from, was on 



the lovely Lake of the Four Cantons, in Switzerland ; 
he will probably winter in Germany and return hero 
early in the Spring. Mr. Wm. Schultzr has 
arrived back safe, after a long and stormy passage in 
the Borussia. Miss AirirtB Cart, tlie rich-voiced 
contralto, sailed a few weeks since for Italy, there 
to pursue her musical studies. 

A Critical Lrtbllrr. The Now York Even- 

ing Post says (and many newspaper "critics" often 

say the same sort of things) : 

The most attractive and popular season of English 
opera wo have ever had was that of Mr. Eichberg, 
whoso "Doctor of Alcantara" is a charming little 
trifle, full of picnsnnt melodies, and quite as enjoya- 
ble as Balfe's "Bohemian Giri" or "The Barber." 

The "Doctor of Alcantara" is indeed "a charming 
little trifle;" but to think of naming it with Rossini's 
Barber I Is that a trifle 1 Mr. Eichborg's modesty 
must have been put to the blush when he read this ; 
but doubtless his quick sense of the ludicrous and the 
incongruous soon got the better of it. And then again, 
think of putting Rossint and Balfo on the same shelf, 
bidding them make room for other charming little 
trifles! 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the card of 
Mrs. William Garrett in another column, who, hav- 
ing returned to Boston, is prepared to resume her 
music lessons. Mrs. Garrett is one of oar most suc- 
cessful teachers, and that, being a fine vocalist and 
performer on the piano, she teaches her pupils nn- 
derstandingly. 

Mcsro AMONO the Blind. We were present a 
few weeks since at one of the Saturdav afternoon ex- 
hibitions of the pinno-forte pnpils at the Institution at 
South Boston, under the direction of their devoted 
and accomplished teacher, Mr. Campbell. These 
are occasions where all the pupils of the school "as- 
sist" (as. the French say) cither rm performers or lis- 
teners. And the programmes arc so good, the selec- 
tions so almost exclusively from the very best mas- 
ters, that it mnfit Ik> an education of the taste, on ele- 
vating and refining influence, the listening so often to 
such music. To be sure, some of the little ones 
among the seventy may naturally have found it a 
trial of their patience to sit still through two hours of 
Sonatas and the like. We must confess, however, 
that by far the most of them, and some even of the 
youngest, showed every sign of being deeply interest- 
ed ; enthusiasm spake through every feature but the 
sightless eyes. All the greater privilege such glori- 
ous harmony to them because of that privation 1 

It was impossible to hear what we heard that day, 
and generally so well rendered, without feeling a 
great respect for the earnestness, fidelity and judg- 
ment of the teacher, himself blind also, whom they 
are so fortunate as to keep among them. Many 
pupils of both sexes showed evidence of patient, zeal- 
ous practice, musical feeling and ambition, and had 
cultivated ear, fingers, tnsto and memory so far. as to 
play whole Sonatas of Beethoven and others without 
missing a note. The only fault of tho programme 
was that it was too long ; it was all good, nay of the 
best. Think what we heard ! 
Mr. Campbell himself opened the concert by playing 
a piano arrangement f Liszt's we believe) of the An- 
dfnte in Beethoven's first Symphony — all very neat, 
clear, tasteful and efiective. Then a young lady 
groped her way to the instrument, and played a Ga- 
votte in D minor by Bach, followed by the Minuet in 
Mozart's G minor Symphony, as arranged by Otto 
Drcsel. Beethoven's Sonata Pastorale, in D, came 
next, creditably rendered, all the movements, by an- 
other young lady, in spite of some timidity — a very 
natural failing in several of tho performers ; it was 
easy to see that places where their execution faltered, 
or where the meroorv was confused for a moment, or 
where the fingers ran correctly over tho keys, but as 



it were in dumb show, tho sound not audible, were 
chargeable either to fear or physical weakness, and 
that the player must bo fully mistress of them under 
fair conditions. Beethoven's Fantasia (Andante) in 
F, op. 35, was played, if we remember rightly, by a 
young man. The other pieces were : a Lied ohne 
TForf« of Mendelssohn, the brilliant Presto in the 
sixth book ; the Adogio and Finale from tho Beetho- 
ven Sonata in E flat, op. 27 ; an ordinary variation 
piece on a Swiss air ; tho Sonata Paihetigue entire 
(with more fire of accent than wc could have expect- 
ed from one blind) ; tho Minuet and Trio from Mo- 
zart's E-flat Symphony ; and tho Beethoven Sonata 
in E flat, op. 31, No. 3, all four movements. 

Now of course it cost some patience to listen to 
such length of pupil performance, and to hear so 
many master works recited, rather than interpreted, 
In a manner by no means masterly. Still it was in- 
teresting and indeed exciting to see how much had 
been achieved under such adverse circumstances, and 
particularly gratifying to find so earnest a musical 
spirit pervading a whole school. It seems to be de- 
termined that tho blind shall feel what Art is. 

Music in New York. Tho season has opened 
with Sunday evening concerts — two sets of them. 
One, under the management of Mr. L. F. Harrison, 
has its seat at Irving Hall, with Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra, besides various solo talent. Of 
course they call them "Sacred" Concerts, and of 
course they did not /m^ivi, but, like every thing else 
now-a-days, were "inaugurated." Wo haven't heard 
whether tho programmes were "promulgated" — that 
would have made it perfect. Wo copy tho second 
programme, Sept. 9, as a specimen of the kind of 
music given in these concerts : 

Symphony In D. No. 2 DeothoT«n 

1 Adagio. 2 lAFfrlietto. 

Bong, "Tho Flow'ret (flnit time) Abt. 

Mr Wm. Oftntle. 

"Zusr der Franen," « TiOh^ngrin) WiiTtipr. 

••IViiiiywn'H JlngW Sonj?" Goldbeek. 

Mr. H. C. rKmpbf1l,nrcnmpiinled by the Compofer. 

FantMie, '*M)dPumm«»r*B Nlghfc Dream^*^ Mendelmtobn. 

OTertora, *'IiOdoliika," Cberubinf . 

Du«t, "I Pucatori" Gabufsl. 

Mr. CantlA aod Mr. Campbell. 

Andante and Variation* Monrt. 

fFrnm tho flmt DWertlraentoK 

Hr. Tlico. Thomnff, and Mmrtn. Hum. Mntzka. Iloib, 

Pfolfensehneidor, Schnntx, and LotM, 

Pong. **N«Termoro*' Bamford. 

Introd. and Chorum, ''^Viyiam Tell" Roeelni. 

The "sacred" things of tho third concert were a 
whole Beethoven Symphony, Moxart's "Turkish 
March," Nicolni's overture to "Merry Wives," a fan- 
tasia on TauuhuHStr, singing from "Wm. Tell" and 
Schubert's Serenade" by Mme. Johannsen, flute and 
tromlione solos, &c. The muKicnl journals eulogize 
the orchestral and indeed most of the performances 
(we suppose a newspaper critic would sny "rendi- 
tions"). 

Tho other set of "sacred" concerts are at Grover's 
Olympic Theatre. Ono recognizes other well-known 
names in them, besides G rover. They began Sept. 
9, as follows : 

OTorture— "Efonont n«etboTen. 

Prayer from *'Le Proph6ti»," M«y«rb««r . 

Mme. Muric Frcderlcl. 

Sunday In the ForMt MUbring. 

Chorus for Male Voicea, with Franrh llornn and Tronibonea. 

•'Ato MarU" Marnehner. 

Mr. Franz Illmmer. 

Sal TO MarU Mercadante. 

Mme. Do Luasan. 

O. Isis and Oflria—Prayer from ''Magie Fluto». . .Moaart. 

Bf r. Joseph Wclnlieh and Choruii. 

Orerture— **Oberon" Ton Weber. 

'^Btabat Mater" RosaIdI. 

In the second concert, Mme. Hotter was added to 

tho list of singers. The orchestral conductor is Plerr 

Neuendorf, who last year supplemented Anschiitz in 

tho German Opera. — Both these series of Sunday 

concerts, it would seem, are well attended. And 

there is a prospect of yet a third series; the HVeiC'/y 

Review says : 

It is not improbable that Mr. Eichberg, the favorite 
composer, who, as he informs us, has lately compos- 
ed a long and, no doubt, magnificent fantasy for pia- 
no, will follow tho example of his friendji, Messrs. 
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GroTor and HarrisoD, and will ^ire Sunday concerts. 
Mr. Eichberg is a very good vioUniat and woaldadd 
a great deal to the attraction. Whether his fantasy 
will be performed at one of these concerts or some- 
where else, we are not in condition to state. 

The first of a series of concerts in connection with 
Mr. MoUenhaner's Musical Conserratory (about 
every third professor sots up his own "CTonsenratory" 
in New Yoric) took place recently. The Mollen- 
haners played, Frederici sang (eyerlasting "Robert, 
Robert'), and there were some new artists of whom 
tiie Reciew reports : 

The performances were satisfactory enough, with 
the exception of the piano performances of Mr. Le- 
jeai. This gentleman was substituted for Mr. Boek- 
elman, and although it may have been Tenr kind of 
him to have taken the latter gentleman's place at a 
short notice, he should not have attempted to plar 
Liszt's fantasy on "Rigoletto," a piece played in this 
dty by the most prominent concert players. A mu- 
sician may be a very good teacher without possessing 
the qualifications for a virtuoso. In the same oon- 
eert we listened with pleasure to the singing of Mr. 
J. Pollack, a young oaritone from Dresden and a 
pupil of Julius Stockhausen, who is eminently quali- 
fied for concert singing and certainly will have good 
success in this country. The voice of the young ar- 
tist is neither too strong nor of a very large compass, 
and he does not reach more than £ in the high legis- 
ter ; but the quality of the voice is exceedingly pleas* 
ing and he sings with an extraordinary warmth of 
feeling and a pleasingly sentimental touch of expres- 
sion. 

For the higher order of orchestral concerts New 
York will have, as usual, those of the Fhilhaimonic 
Society, Carl Bergmann conductor, to be held, it is 
said, in the new Steinway Hall, and the Symphony 
Soir^ of Mr. Thomas, so successful for two years 
past. Mr. Thomas also means to give more miscel- 
laneous, popular concerts at Irving Hall, and after- 
wards at Steinway's Hall, the completion of which is 
also awaited by Mr. Bateraan and many other con- 
cert-givers. The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society is 
also on the alert, having chosen Thomas as conduc- 
tor for the season. 

For Chamber Music, there will be the classical 
Qnartet Soir^ of Messrs. Mason, Mosenthal, Mats- 
ka, Bergner and Thomas, with prospect of larger sub- 
scription than ever before. And there will be several 
series of Piano concerts, "Recitals," or what not. 
Carl Wolfsohn will play all the Beethoven Sonatas, 
as he did in Philadelphia. Robert Gk>ldbeck, too, is 
named for a series of interpretations, probably in 
great part of his own music ; and Charles Konkel. It 
is also announced that our young Carlyle Petersilea 
will settle in New York ; so we should not wonder if 
there should be sUll more piano soir^ or matinees. 
Furthermore, it is even said that Hans TOh Billow, 
son-in-law and pupil of Liszt, prime minister of 
Wagner, &c., is negotiating for a concert tour in this 
country ; while per contra offers firom New York have 
been made to another distinguished pupil of Liszt and 
man of "the future," another Hans, von Bronsart — 
with what success we do not hear. Piano, piano I 
'Tis the safest sort of concort-giving, oftentimes the 
best : Chi va hono, va piano. P.S. Wehli, too, with 
his left hand; 

New York's musical stronghold has never been 
Oratorio. But the Harmonic Society has now the 
guaranty of one of the truest musicians in the coun- 
try, Mr. F. L. Ritter, for conductor, and will doubt- 
less set about good things in earnest. Extraordinary 
promises, both in amount and heterogeneous variety, 
are reported of the Mendelssohn Union : to-wit, two 
operas by Wallace ("The Amber Witch" and "Lur- 
line") ; Haydn's "Seasons," Mendelssohn's *'Paur 
and "Elijah," and KorrHnU dictu, Liszt's "Graner 
Mass"! Aiming at a// this game, bow much will 
they bring down ? 

We have alluded to the mushroom upspringing of 
Musical Conservatories in Gotham. Besides that of the 
MoUenhauers, there is one called by the big title of 
National Conservatory, under the management of 



Mr. £. G. I<ocke, the musical director being Mr. 
Geoige F. Bristow, who teaches theory and compo- 
sition, while Piano instruction employs the talents of 
Kdw. Hoffmann, Theo; Boettger, Wm. Wolf, C. A. 
de Szigethy, G. Weingarten. and Mme. Wm. Vincent 
Wallace ; vocal teachers, Sig. Elidora Camps and 
Mme. E. Loder ; others for riolin, flute, &c., &c 
Then, too, Carl AnschQts has organized an"AnschUtz 
Musical Institute ;" teachers as follows : Theory and 
Composition! Messrs. Anschilts, Bueehel and Max 
Braun; Piano: Davis, Bueehel, Brann, Kalliwoda, 
Grosswirth and Neuendorf; Organ : Max Braun and 
A. Davis; F2o/m: Josepe Noll; Vocal: Mme. Jo- 
hannsen, Carl Anschfiti and Sig. Marco Dnschuits ; 
Italian Language : Sig. Giorgio Keck. Mr. Schrimpf, 
formerly of Boston, is enrolled in the MoUenhauer 
teaching corps. We trust all these Conservatorio con- 
servatives will not be like the politfcal conservatives, 
only anxious to conserve what is diseased and bad in 
the body politic, but that, like true conservatives, i.e. 
radicals, they will go to the root of the matter and try 
to conserve and preservo what is good and true in Art, 
preserve the body itself and the soul with it 

With all these concerts, classes and Italian and 
English Opera to boot, the musical tourney of New 

York this winter will not lack ^lat ; our good knight 
"Lancelot" must be on hand with the Ithuriel spear I 

The Berlin musical press advocates the appoint- 
ment of JoAOBiM to some Prussian post, as ne has 
lost his position in Hanover through the politio&l 
changes. The gain of a man like Joachim, they 
maintain, would be an important art annexation to 
Prussia — rectification of the artietic frontier, 

Jbnkiks oir THE Was Path. — A very distin- 
guished actress and worthy lady arrived in New 
York a day or two ago. Her name is Adelaide Rit- 
tori, but the New York papers prefer to style her 
" the great traatdienne.'* She is also the wife of an 
Italian Marquis, hence Jenkins at times calls her the 
Ifarchioness del Grillo. The lady had a grand 
reception in New York. It was the grandest since 
that given to the humble individual who has held 
every office from that of Alderman up to the Presi- 
dent. The next day Jenkins broke out m the columns 
of the " metropolitan" press, and gave her and her 
progress up Broadway almost as much space as is 
daily given to the progress of the humble individual. 

It is delightful to read the charming descriptions 
by Jenkins of " the great tragedienne," as they appear 
in the several journals. In one case he says : " The 
crowd testified its interest on the occasion by vraiting 
an hour or more to see Ristori enter her carriage." 
In another he says she "expressed the greatest 
enthusiasm at the evidences of activity and enterprise 
which rose before her ; but it was not until the great 
structures on Broadway met her sight that she fully 
realized the commercial greatness of our city. Sur- 
prise and delight moved her to give expression to her 
feelings, and, for a long time it was impossible to quiet 
her sufficiently for conversation." Also: "Her 
enthusiasm at the novel^ of the sight broke forth in 
frequent exclamations of delight and wonder." Also : 
" The utmost astonishment wss expressed by her at 
the magnificence of the buildings on Broadway, 
which she looked at with the most eager curiosity. 
On arriving at the Fifth Avenue hotel she immedi- 
ately desired to see something of that structure, and 
expressed her wonder at the beauty and comfort of 
the house." 

Madame Ristori has with her, according to Jenkins, 
her husband, her son and daughter, a suite of forty 
persons, 173 trunks, 40 of which are neeessar^ to 
contain her own things. She has also, vide Times, 
"a rather fair complexion, heightened in its interest by 
the color which flies to her cheeks as she becomes 
excited with the topics presented to her mind." In 
the World, Jenkins says her "complexion is deep 
olive with a tinge of the golden pMch." In the 2W- 
bune " her complexion is rather light." 

The epithets applied to Madame Ristori by Jenkins 
are splendid. She is " the representative of the 
grand Tragic Muse." She is " a thorough expo- 
nent" She is " the pet of the older civilization of 
Europe." She is " the greatest of living dramatic 
celebrities." She is " the cynosure of the dramatic 
world." But space does not prevent farther quotation, 
and it is uniust to Jenkins to spoil his pictures by 
showing only little bits at a time. He is making a 
great deal out of Ristori, and revelling in her charms 
as he has not revelled since Queen Emma or A. J. 
visited New. York.— PAtWe^pAia Btdletin, 
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Vooal. with Ftano Aeoompantmant. 

Five o'clock in the morning. Song for Guitar. 

S. Winner. SO 
She sang among the flowers. " " 80 

Flower song. "Faust." " ** 90 

O, would I were a bird. " <' 80 

Jwu soofi of sstsbHihad nputatloo, idMly uimag- 
•dftwfidtar. 
Hast thou seen the young day blushing 1 "Irene." 

Gounod. 40 
Fair the rose of love is blowing. " 40 

Two ioofi of ftboat •qoal uMtlt, and both rmj 
food. A trillo dittBult. "IMM," or "Tho Qmon of 
Bate,** is not so wall known as the world thinoas 
**Vkiut,*' bj the smbo ecnpoMr, but eoatalns umj 
pmiigai of gnat bMUty. 

Where is our Ifosea ? Song. 80 

Bread and butter. Song. A. Weaver. 80 

Songs ftw Cho tuiMs. 
Tantnm Ergo. "Gloria." Quartette. If. ^iroe. 40 

Th«M *'01oria** qiurt»ttas ar» hMrtilj «*^fiiPH'~M 
to eholn tat praetloe. Latin words. 

The Light-house. Baritone song. G. F. Duggan. 
Good eowMTt soDff, and oonmoodod to aadeal 
light-houM kMpon, who, of all pooplo, ara booad to 
lot tlMlr "light abina balinra man.** 
Mother, Home and Heaven. Song and Chorus. 80 
The roses are blooming where sweet Nellie sleeps. 
Song and Chorus. Webster, 85 

Two baauUftil ballads, la pofiular stylo. 
She meets me at the gate. Song. JUskop. 85 

OompaDioa to "Maat ma at tha gata.** 

Pretty lark, bride of the mom. Song. Bishop. 85 

The heart Ballad. Toume. 80 

Dreaming of angels. Ballad. Biamphin. 40 

Jaat thakind of draam to ilng obout, aadtha worda 

ara qolta aitUftiUy handlad bj Blamphio, who hu aa- 

ovred tha aUmantaof popnlailtar in hia oompositioB. 

Inateiimantal. 

Oberon. Fantasia brilliante. S. Smith. 75 

lo Bmlth^a own brUUaat stjle, with good malodiM 
to start iVoai. 

La Belle HeMne. Galop. D. Godfreg. 40 

A brilliant aflkir, fonndad on ona bj Oibnbaeh. 
Tyrolose Evening Hymn. "Crown Jewels." 

Bawmhack. 40 
Thou art so near. "Sparkling Diamonds." 

C. Arini. 80 
Two axeallant iostmettva piaeet, with wdl known 
anl^ti, and not difllenlt. 
Daily Register Quickstep. SchuJUz. 80 

Has a eonildarabla vaiiaty, and ia ftadi aadv^or- 
ona. 

Joliette, Pretty one. Morceau de Salon. Faxerger. 85 
Joy bells. Idylle. A. Jungman, 50 

Graoaftil plaoaa by wall-lmown oompoaan. 
Farepa Waltz. J- W. IVmer. 80 

Orph^. "Young Minstrel." 80 

Jenny Lind Polka. " " 80 

La Mignonne Polka. " " 80 

First love Redowa. " " 80 

La Ccnerentola. " " 20 

Nelcorpiu. " " 80 

Two paga plieai, azoallant for laamars. laay* 

Books. 

Boston Parlor Opera. DowPasqualb. Libretto. 80 
Contains tha Bi^Uaik words of Don Paaqnala. 



MosiOBT Hail.— -HttsieiiSantbT mail, tha axpaaaa bahoc 
two eanta for avoir fourouneos, or firaation tbaraof . Paraoaa 
ata dlataaea will And tha eonvayanea n saving of tima and 
azpanaa in obtaining inppUM. Books eaa also bo sant at 
doabto tlMsa ratas. 
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Otto NicolaL 

( ConttHUfd from pnge 31G ) 

However mucli Nirolai strove to devote him- 
self to the more severe school of music, he still 
could not remain unacquainted with the profane 
Hchool, which then exercised, as it still exeruiiies, 
undisputed sway in Italy, especially as he was not 
a rigorist, in so far as nurp<isely ijfnorinjr the lat- 
ter school went. At that very time, too, Italian 
music was to a certain de|rree at the zenith of its 
cflbrts. even thouj!h of the innumerable amatt^ur 
maestri, some of whom were to be found in every 
town, there were only three composers, to whose 
names even Posterity will not denv its respect: 
Ilossini, Bellini, Donizetti. Tlie first two have 
rendered immense service to vocal music, and 
though Donizetti does not possess a definite orirr- 
inal stamp of his own, his style of composition is 
an interestinnr modification of that of the other 
two. Nicolai had had an opportunity of becom- 
inpr acquainted with his operas in Berlin, but the 
difference of climate was not without its influence 
upon his opinion of them.* With these facts in 
our mind we approach a most marked and strik- 
ing revolution of ideas in Nieo1ai*s career, a revo- 
lution which even Kapper in vain endeavors to 
explain correctly. Yet the explanation is ex- 
tremely simple. That in Germany Nicolai, with 
Mozart as the idol of his heart, should look down 
with patronizing contempt upon operatic matters 
in Italy is nothing wonderful, considering his 
critical views, which reganlcd the intellect as the 
supreme tribunal. Nevertheless, even then, and 
from his earliest work, Nicolai excelled in beau- 
tiful and flowing melody, and be began to devote 
attention to this natural gift. From Mozart to 
Bellini is a good leap, but not so tremendous a 
one as it perhaps appears at first sight. Just as 
the leading fundamental characteristics of the for- 
mer are beauty and grace in every part of the 
tone-poem, that of the latter is beauty of the vo- 
cal portion to which all other resources have to 
be subordinate. In consequence of this his in- 
strumentation is sparse, never covering the songs ; 
his harmony unpretentiously clear ; and his mod- 
alation of virgin purity. In Italy, where every- 
thing, even Nature herself, appeals to the feelings 
and not to the understanding, these qualities 
could not be disregarded by the stern, but still 
just, German composer, and he saw with amaze- 
ment the geniality' inherent to Bellini's music, 
and the tragic height to which the Italian mas- 
ter had elevated mere naked song. When, at a 
later perioi], Nicolai fell into an imitation of this 
model, he was, it is true, so far unfortunate, that 
he could not, and would not, divest himself of his 
musical knowledge and the resources of the or- 
chestra as Bellini did. The result was that he 
committed inconsistencies, which did not exert an 
exactly advantageous influence upon his style, 
and though they may, ii\ this particular branch 
of the art, have speedily procured for him a bril- 
liant reputation, it was but transient To his 
quicklv conceived esteem for Bellini, which soon 
turned into imitation and life-long respect, he 
gave — leaving out of consideration his manner of 
composition soon afterwards apparent — direcJ 
expression by a "Trauermarsch fiir Orchestra auf 
Bellini*s Tod," dating from about the same time 
as the letter mentioned above (published by Ri- 
cordi, Milan) : by the Pianoforte Fantasia, Op. 
27, on themes from Norma ; by Vocal Variations, 
Op. 26, on La Sonnamhula ; and by the arrange- 
ment of Bellini's romance, **Sorgi,'0 Padre," for 
Voice, Piano, and Violoncello (Diabelli, Vienna). 
Ho began, also, to write a series of Italian Ariet- 

* AttherMincitorroniitTOo Redcrn, Inteiidant-Geiittral 
offche ThMtra Royal, NIooUt, had In Maj, 1884. written a long 
pamphlet, tzpoonding his vtowi on tha itate of open In Italy. 



tas and Canzonettas, which were highly succrs^- 
ful, and encouraged him to pursue still farther 
the path he had tak^n. He saw how easily the 
Italian compo84!rs, such as Mercadante, Ricci, 
Pacini, and Coppola (a comrade of Bellini's at 
the Naples Conservatory, and whoso opera, La 
Pazza perAtiiore, had then made an immense sen- 
sation in Rome), won fame and gathered laurels, 
and, like every artist more or less, being ambi- 
tious he resolved to seek his fortune in the same 
track, and thought that his future would be all 
the more brilliant from the fact of his being far 
superior in musical knowledge to the composers 
just namml. 

The only obstacles which . he saw in his way 
were his olBcc and his connection with Bunsen ; 
but he succeeded, on the 1st April, 1887, in being 
allowed to resign, and as, in consequence of the 
well-known religious dispute at Cologne, Bunsen 
was recalled in March, 1838, Nicolai found him- 
self free, and in no way bound to follow his for- 
mer chfef to Munich and England. Having, dur- 
ing the two previous years, made several small 
trips, which had rendered him sufiiciently well 
acquainted with the north and south of Italy, he 
now proceeded, by way of Macerata, Bologna, 
where he became acquainted with Rossini, Mo- 
dena, Parma, Piacenza, and Milan, meeting ev- 
erywhere with a warm welcome and every mark 
of respect, for a short time to Vienna. Here he 
gave singing lessons, and obtained the title of 
Singing-Mastcr at the Imperial Hoftheater. He 

Kublished likewise for Germany, at Diabelli i^id 
[echetti's, several compositions which had al- 
ready appeared in Italy, and began working hard 
on the opera of Enrico Secondo^ which he had 
commenced in that country. 

Though he felt very comfortable in Vienna, 
where, with Conradin Kreutzer, and Reuling, he 
was appointed CapellmeUter at the Imperial Hof- 
theater for 1837-38, he did not think that in this 
city he should find a sufficiently extensive sphere 
of action, since opera to which he was desirous of 
devoting his powers called him to Italy, whither 
he set out in October, 1838. On his way, he en- 
tered into successful negotiations with the mana- 
gers at Milan, Turin, and Trieste, for supplying 
them with operas. In Rome, he worked with 
persevering industry on two subjects ; nay, as he 
was not satisfied with any of the librettos sent 
him, he even had the intention of compiling one 
himself. Such pursuits, which enlisted his exer- 
tions, his hopes, and his fears, more than they do 
those of most other composers, did not, however, 
prevent his passing the winter of 1838-39 most 
agreeably in the interesting society of Franz 
Liszt and the Russian Count Wielborsky. The 
latter had, by order of his medical men, come to 
Rome with his eldest son, who was an invalid, 
and whom he afterwards lost there. The Count 
had brought with him the score, almost complete, 
of his opera. Die Tzytfanii (The Gipsies) , and he 
consulted Nicolai about it. In addition to this, 
Nicolai enjoyed the company 'and confidence of 
the worthy friend of his youth,Hermann Eretzch- 
mer, whose studies had in 1837 led him to 
Rome, whence he started for the East, to meet 
once again, in 1848, his friend in Berlin, where 
he himself is still living and working as a highly 
distinguished painter. The two passed some joy- 
ous evenings at the house of a painter, Catelt of 
Berlin, a son of the well-known operatic compo- 
ser. They sometimes also spent their evenings at 
the house of Signora Caggiotti, mother of that ex- 
cellent artist, now resident in Berlin, Mme. Em- 
ma Caggiotti-Richards, Court-painter. In socie- 
ty Nicolai was always most amiable, and devoted- 
ly attached to his art. The scramble made by 
other young German artists then staying in Rome 
for mere bread and cheese he despised to such a 



degree that, as Herr Kretzschmer, who himself 
heard him, has informed us, he very frenucntlv, 
without caring where he was, inveighed bitterly 
and insultingly against such poor wretches, a 
course which naturally made him many enemies. 
It is true that, at the period in question, it was 
not yet personal motives, but the desire to see 
art and its disciples occupy an elevated position, 
that rendered him the fierce opponent of those 
whom he named "base souls." Count Wielhor- 
sky, by the way, did not die till 1856, but his op- 
era was never completed. 

In this respect Nicolai was more* fortunate, for 
he finished his opera, Enrico Scromfo, in 1889, 
and soon afterwards another, Rosmonda d'Inghil' 
terra^ both which were produced at Trieste, but 
with only partial success. They soon disappear- 
ed ; and, as of the first nothing at all, and of the 
second only a bass air was published, we must 
leave to some intimate friend the task of entering 
into a detailed account of these works, as well as 
of filling up many a gap in this part of the com- 
poser's life. 

Nicolai did not feel disheartened by the small 
success of his first operas, but had courage enough 
to write a third, at the order of the manager of 
the Teatro Rcgio, Turin. ITiis was // Templario, 
received with applause through the length and 
breadth of Italy, as well as far beyond the limits 
of that country. 

This opera was the great attraction during the 
Carnival of 1840, and was performed four times 
afterwards. Nicolai's reputation was now assur- 
ed, and spread to all the more important theatres 
in Italy. Of the large theatres, that at Milan 
was the first, after the success at Turin, to pro- 
duce the work, doing so in August 1840. The 
enthusiasm was almost greater than in the first 
instance. The critics competed with each other 
in eulogy, and in prophesying a new era for mu- 
sic. After reading such futile demonstrations, 
we were surprised at an article sent by a corres- 
pondent to the Paris Revue et Gazette Afusicale. 
It is dated Milan, 18tb August, 1840, and treats 
the subject in afar more becoming and appropri- 
ate style. Here is a translation of the beginning : 

"The historical romance, or, rather, the fine 
poem of Ivanhoey by Walter Scott, furnished the 
author, Marini, with a subject for an opera book, 
to which Nicolai has composed the music for the 
Theatre Royal, Turin, and which the Scala se- 
lected to open the autumn season. We are not 
about to enter on any special analysis of the young 
Prussian composer's work, particularly as it is not 
sach as will bear sharp critical examination, 
though, in saying this, we would not assert that, 
as a whole, it does not afford evidence of deep in- 
spiration and artistic warmth ; but it contains 
great mistakes, and still more imitations and 
reminiscences. If we take it all and all, howev- 
er, we must allow that the composer gives extra* 
ordinary promise, with zeal and practice, for the 
future. The first eavatina for tenor, the duet 
between tenor and bass, that between bass and 
soprano, and the sestet of the third act, are, with- 
out bearing the stamp of unusual originality, very 
well worked out and effective. The instrumen- 
tation is excellent, though in the Stretto of the 
first act a perfect jumble of chord-phrases with 
olMufoto noise, such as the taste of the day de* 
mands." 

In Milan, also, // Templario was performed a 
great many times, being, by the way, selected as 
the opera given on the grand cala night, during 
the stay of the clever Grand-Princess Helena of 
Russia, in September, 1840. 

The next tneatre that produced the interesting 
novelty was the San Carlo at Naples. There, 
too, the applause was boisterous, and such as had 
never been known before. It would lead us too 
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far were wo to attempt to name, one by one, the 
numerous Italian theatres that brought out the 
opera ; but v« e must remark that Nicolai, whom, 
on account of his Italian-sounding name, every 
one proudly rei;ardi'd as a countryman, and there- 
fore, ranked amonrr the ei<rht great Italian ope- 
ratic composers, namely : Rosnini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Mercadante,* Ricci, Pacini, Coccia, and 
Coppola, received most unusual marks of honor. 

JBut beyond the limits of Italy, also, Italian 
singers spread Nioolai's fame. The Karnthner- 
thor Theater, Vienna, was the first German the- 
atre to produce // Templarioy with the contralto 
part of Rebecca altered by the composer to suit 
Tadolini's magnificent voice. Vienna was but 
an echo of the Italian theatres. Many of the fa- 
vorite airs found their way to the barrel-organs, 
where they vegetated for years. With equal 
success, Barcelona and Malaga followed in 1841 ; 
Pesth, in July, 1842 ; Granada, in 1843 ; Berlin, 
in 1844; and St. Petersburg, in 1846. Nay, // 
Templario extended its pilgrimage as far even as 
Constantinople and New York, weaving for its 
composer a chaplet of laurel such as no other 
German composer, except Meyerbeer, had ever 
culled in Italy. 

It can surprise no one that, after such success, 
Nicolai was absolutely besieged with commissions 
from theatrical managers. Of the various libret- 
tos sent him, he hesitated between one founded 
on an antic|ue, and another founded on a roman- 
tic and chivalrous subject^ considering himself 
competent to do justice to both. As, howevcB, 
he had already achieved so decided a triumph 
with a libretto of the Middle Ages, he, for a time, 
laid on one side Proserpina and composed Odoar^ 
do e GUdlppCy produced at Genoa in 1840. It met, 
however, with only such partial success, that it 
soon disappeared forever from the repertory. As 
nothing of this opera, also, except a really beau- 
tiful Cavatina for Mezzo-Soprano, was ever pub- 
lished, we must refrain from giving an opinion on 
the work. 

^ In consequence of great bodily and mental fa- 
tigue, brought on by travelling, composing, etc., 
Nicolai now began to feel seriously indisposed. 
But his rare physical and mental energy enabled 
him to overcome this, and, the same year, to 
write another opera, which he had promised to 
the Scala, the theatre where he had been so ex- 
traordinarily successful. This opera, // Proscrito, 
in its subsequently amended form, as it now lies 
before us, is, in every respect an important work, 
far superior to II Templario, and, therefore, we 
shall not fail at the proper time and place to 
speak of it more in detail, as it afterwards issued, 
re-modelled, at Vienna, from the young compo- 
ser's hand. We will for the present merely state 
that it was successful only with the educated pub- 
lic, who in Nicolai's youthfully fresh and high ge- 
nius, which was beginning to unite the most pro- 
foundly poetical conception with decided musical 
talent and a thoroughly scientific musical educa- 
tion, perceived the foundation of a better era for 
music and of a return to simplicity. As we have 
already hinted, the masses treated the work with 
coldness, though in the simplicity of its style, in 
the tender, fervid, and grandiose conception of 
the poem, and in the characterization of the per- 
sonages, it might almost have been adopted as a 
model for Italian opera. 

^ But Nicolai was not deterred by the compara- 
tively small success of // Proscrito from working 
at other operas. It was now partly Proserpina, 
and partly — as the strong and comic personages 
of Shakespeare's comedies had begun to interest 
him, and be felt he possessed a suflficient fund of 
musical humor for a refined comic oper&-^Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, for which he himself 
wrote the plan of the libretto, and had it put into 
verse by an Italian author, which now engrossed 
all his attention. Both works, however, were des- 
tined, perhaps fortunately for their success, never 
to be concluded in Italy. Nay, the latter work 
had scarcely got beyond the Introduction, when 
Nicolai received a flattering invitation to accept 
the post of first CapeUmeigter at the Imperial Op- 
era, yi^^na. Since Conradin Kreutzer lef> 
jbhat capital m }840, the post had been held only 
ppmin^lfy |>y hifp, fipdi for more than a year, 



great hesitation had been displayed in appointing 
any one else, for the post was the most important 
ofitskindin Germany. It not only demanded 
a thoroughly competent conductor and experien- 
ced judge of vocal and instrumental music, but, 
as a German alternated with an Italian operatic 
season at the Imperial Operahouse, a musician 
who was acquainted with the two heterogeneous 
styles, and knew how to value, without partiality, 
what was good and beautiful in each. Such qual- 
ities were then, as they still are, rarities, and, as 
we have already stated, there was for a consider- 
able time some hesitation, until, principally on 
the recommendation of Ballochino, poet to the 
Imperial Opera,who had become acc|uainted with, 
and conceived a great esteem for him, at Milan, 
the choice at length fell upon Nicolai, who, 
after some- trifling objections had been over- 
come, received the oflicial appointment. It was 
this very post which, ever since his first short 
stay in Vienna, had always floated as an ideal be- 
fore his mind. It did not, therefore, require so 
very great an effort on his part for him to leave 
his enthusiastically beloved Italy, to renounce all 
the laurels he might still gather there, and to 
hasten to his new home. The stipulated salary, 
by the way, amounted to 2,000 florins annually ; 
the contract was for three years, with a holiday 
of two months every year, and the obligation to 
write the management, during this time, a new 
German opera. 

Having arrived in Vienna in April, 1841, the 
first thing Nicolai did was to get up his Templario, 
and conduct the earlier performances, which 
were perfectly model performances, and tended 
greatly to increase nis reputation. He then 
went, by the way of Cracow, to Warsaw, where, 
after a long separation, he again saw and em- 
braced his mother, on whom he settled a perma- 
nent monthly pension. After a short stay, he re- 
turned to Vienna. 

In Vienna itself, at the time of Nicolai's arri- 
val, there was a lively taste for music, founded 
upon the feeling then just awakening, but, unfor- 
tunately, not lasting long, for what was elevated 
and good, and which must have restored the clas- 
sic style of a Mozart and a Beethoven all its for- 
mer importance. Nicolai instantly entered heart 
and soul into this tendency on the part of the 
public, and his whole sojourn in Vienna is scarce- 
ly aught else than an account of the fruits of 
these exertions, which Vienna still thankfully ac- 
knowledges, even at the present day. 

It was on the evening of the 27th August, 1841, 
that, in the pretty little Summer Theatre at 
Hietzing, near Vienna, the animated conversation 
of a stranger concerning the musical questions of 
the day with his companion attracted the atten- 
tion of the persons seated near him. He remain- 
ed at the Soiree, which was given on the occa- 
sion, till the grand air from It Templario was 
sung by Signora Cerini, and much applauded. 
Hereupon, not without some sarcastic remarks 
upon a musical and "declamatory" entertainment, 
in which nothing was "declaimed," he lefl the 
theatre. It was in vain that people asked each 
other who this certainly important individual 
was. This was not destined to remain long a 
secret to any Viennese ; soon aAerwards, Otto 
Nicolai, for he was the stranger, grasped the con- 
ductor's staff at the Imperial Operahouse near 
the Karnthner Thor. 

(To b« contlnaed.) 



[From the New York TrlboDe.) 

Jonins Bmtns Booth.* 

Of the three great actors who stand together, in ihis 
century, above all others in the English school, one 
may be claimed as an American. Though born in 
England, May 1 ,1796, Junius Brutus Booth chose this 
country for his home. He came of a Repablican 
stock. His father left England to fiRht for America 
in the Bevolution ; and after his return to London, 
reverently kept the portrait of Washington in his 
drawing-room. No visitor was permitted to stand in 
the presence of the picture with covered head. Thoa 
from childhood Junius Brutus Booth was taught to 
believe in the Republic ; he came to this country at 

* PftKmgM. Tncideotii, and Anecdotef In the lifc of JncSna 
Brutas Booth, (the elder). By hii daughter. 



the age of 23, and here his p^reatcst triumphs were 
won. Ho deserves to l>e called the frrentest of Amer- 
ican tragedians. England has no right to his fume. 

Till now no authentic bioKraphy of the great actor 
had Ix en written, hiir nnmcroiis improbable anecdotes 
and incorrect sketches of his lifc were circulated in 
the newspapers and magnzinca. Half the ancdotesof 
distinguished men arc, donbtlcss, mere inventions, 
and many prood stories are told of Booth which real- 
ly belong; to the dramatic apocrypha. These memo- 
rials, though not as complete as we expected, correct 
much misapprehension of his character and form an 
authentic record of his singnlar career. That they 
are written by his danirhter gives them deeper inter- 
est. Booth had ton children, of whom five still live, 
Junius, Uosulio, Edwin, Asia, and Joseph ; this vol- 
ume is the work of Asia — Mrs. John S. Clarke — and 
reveals in no small degree the gcnins hereditary in 
the family. To all biotfraphics, in which the history 
of the subject is related by a relative or friend, this 
sweeping objection exists, that the maxim *'apeak 
only pood of the dead" is too faithfully heeded for 
the'intcrests of truth, and that while most faults are 
suppressed, all virtues are exaggerated. But this ob- 
jection cannot be fairly made to these memorials. 
They are written with a spirit of reserve, but not of 
concealment, and the author has bcantifuHy united a 
feeling; of devotion to the father with rare impartiali- 
ty in judging the tragedian. It is the story of a wild 
and daring gcnins, simply and sadly told. The rea- 
sons for its publication the introduction states, with a 
delicacy and candor almost unmatched, when we 
consider that, of the event to which it allinles, the 
authoress was permitted neither to be silent, nor lo 
speak freely. 

"This volume was orifrinally designed as a token 
of the profound love and reverence with which the 
children of a good and noble father ever regarded him 
in life, and honor his memory in death. At a recent 
period, the perusal of Enj^lisb publications on the 
drama hnvinfr such total disregard of justice, in all 
relating to my father, made the task I had undertak- 
en in love become a duty. After n tedious research, 
I had compiled a faithful account, and when very 
near its completion, it was laid aside. 

"A calamity, without precedent, has fallen upon 
our country 1 ' We, of all famrltes, secure in domes- 
tic love and retirement, are stricken desolate ! The 
name wo would have enwreathed with laurels is dis- 
honored by a ton — his well beloved— his bright boy 
Absalom ! 

"My task never should have been resumed, but in 
the heaviest hours of our sorrow, so many tongues 
were free to calumniate us, privately and professwnal- 
Iv, that I am urged to complete my work, in the be- 
lief, that while this truthful sketch may tend to in- 
terest the friends of my lamented father, it will serve, 
in all honest minds, to confute the aspirations of evil 
men " 



f* 



Junius Bmtns Booth is one of many proofs that 
acting is an independent art, and not a mere combi- 
nation of oratory with scenic display. For men are 
born actors as they are horn painters, poets, or mu- 
sicians. Booth had a classical education ; he^ learn- 
ed printing, and studied law ; he was appointed a 
midshipman in the British navy ; he had iinqucjition- 
ably ranch literary abiliiv, and none of his family 
had part in the theatrical profession. Yet from an 
innate love of acting, he resolved to be en actor, and 
when only 17 years old left his home, and against 
the wishes of his father made an engagement with a 
provincial manager. In 1814 his company visited 
Holland, where Booth endured manv of the hardships 
of a stroHinj? player. But he soon leorned to trust 
that ainbiiion which led him to the stage, and, in 
1815, sought wilhont success a I>ondon engagement. 
He then played at Brighton as Richard, Noi^yd, and 
Sir Edward Mortimer, obtaining the friendship and 
admiration of many persons, amon^; others Dr. Wil- 
liams, (Anthony Pasquin.) who seems to have been 
among the first to recognize his genins. At last he 
obtained an enpaeement at Covent Garden, but only 
to play subordinate characters, and at the end of the 
season returned in disgust to the provincial theatres. 
At Briphton, by failing to keep an engagement, Ed- 
mund Keen unconsciously befriended a rival of whose 
existence he was previously ignorant At short no- 
tice Booth wf.s required to play Sir Giles Overreach, 
in the place of Kean, and surprised the aadience with 
unexpected enerpv and power. This performance, 
by the influence of Lord Ersklne, Dr. Williams, and 
other ft-iends, obtained him a trial nipht at Covent 
Garden, where he appeared Feb. 12, 1817, as Richard 
111. His success was so great that Kean, the mon- 
arch of the English stage, seems to have been alarm- 
ed for his supremacy. Here bepan thot wretched 
professional jealousy which in the end had much to 
do with Booth's emipi-ation to America. Kean, uk- 
ing an advantage of a misunderstanding about terms, 
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the itrbalanl, carried liim ID Drury Lane Thei 
induml lijm atonceto siRn an encngcmcnt. Eight 
injt Rficr his apponmnco ■• Itlrhnrd, Boolli plHjed 
liigo to Kinn's Wirlln, nt Drar; Lane, to *n Immcnto 
■iiui[ic nuiticnce. London pnpon or iIhs day 
lliii {'ircumBtnnee lo the Triendly rivalry ot 
id Quin. But tlin joint Irimnph vmf coon lo 
end. Bnoih win won infnrmed that ho won not to play 
any of Koan's pans, taeh » llicliard nn>l Sir Giln— 
pafM wliich ho find (riven special Htndy. In nddiiion lo 
ihia, he was required to inpport Kean in Kcondary 
mla. lU at once witlidrew from an enqnccmont 
which he conKJileied Kean had broken and rctarned 
10 Corcnl Garden. 

This caoiert preat excitement, and ihoie were the 
day* when Iho London pnblii; cared more for the 
theatre than the* did for Harliameni; when men like 
Garrick and Kean exriled as lively Inlerest >a Chav 
1 or Kit; when drammic wrilinp wasiprofcs^on, 
abniinsu; when actors were hissed anil plays 
were damned, and UiC siorma of thi;aln<'nl rivalry did 
n the green-rooma alone. Boolh'a re ap. 
pearanee at Corent Oarden waa Iho occasion of a 
Herce and bmlat riot, and a newspaprr war between 
M oflho rival iragediani. Booth's jteniua 



mired by Willinm Godwin, ihe a\ 
'■ ■ ■ ■ «d him 
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L lelici 
predictine hia fame. We have read much in rccanl 
10 ihii celebralnl dlRiculiy between Kenn and Hooth, 
much Ihal is not quoied' in theae mcmorinU, nnd 
there la no doiibt that Boolh'a errors were hut ihe 
tnisuikeiof a vory young man. The fault wai Kean 'a, 
who can hardly be arnnilled oFan inleniion to crush 
a dangerOBS rival. "Mr. Kean," aays the hiocraphy 
before ni, "tlie acknowLedced kinc of irancdy. did 
not Intend to allow a continuation of ihia Hvalihip. 
He had previously loen the power of hia adrenary, 
and merely profTercd him a taste of adulation and 

leas to explain that in the signing of that fatal mem- 
oraikdtim, Hr. Kean had covorl design. Ha know 
the conlonta in their literal and technical dcalgn, and 
Mr. Booth did not." Ii is with pleaanre, however, 
that we read that the mere mention of Kcan's name, 
in later yeara. nerer failed to draw from Boolli "aen- 
nine pmige and nnatlflsh admiration ;" that in IS30 
the two great actors again played uxrelher, at Drnry 
Liini>, and that jcnra aFler, after Booth Imd won 
American reputation, they met in Enuland and rec- 
onciled their ancient minondcnTnndini;. B'lOth re- 
mained in England till 1821, and, before sailin); for 
this coonlry, appeared as Lxar, one of hi* c''i>ndett 

Serlbrmincei. Hizlilt. whose intense en i ho <i aim for 
lean was only limited by hia critiuil hablM of 
thonslil, appcan to hare relactnntly conceded to 
Booth snpremacy in this character. 
In lasi, at ihe Richmond Va., Theatre, Booth ho- 

thirty yean, justly entiilea him to the fiiine of an 
Americiin actor. In New York, he made hi« Hrst 
appearance at the Park Theatre, October S, ISSl. as 
Ififhard. Dnrinc hi« eiipisenieni lie pinveil firHlHi, 
Ltnr, OlMlo and Uam/ti, and at once look a position 
at the head of hia profriision. Ho travillod ihronah 
the country from BoMon lo New Orlennn. and gfin- 
ed a imlionnl reputation before the ageof twenty aiit. 
iailed England. We nfcd not repeat the 
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Orleans, he died 

among atrangera. His mono mint, erected by Edwin 

Booth, now itanda in the Baltimore cemetery. 

The three great aclors of the »t» are Kean, Bootln 
and Cooke. Who is ever wearied of the old eiorv of 
their CDnc|oe«ta of the suiRe* There is a particular 
personal interest fell in the great actor, because it is 
in his person that his gcnins and his work is emSod- 
ied. The author stnnds behind his book, the painter 
behind hispiclore, but the actor presenli himself. 
Fortunately wo know mnch of Ihow who trod the 
modem atnee, and can eaiimoie them fnirly- Kean, 
Booth and Cooke wera men ainBoUriy olitto. Each 
hnd on intensely nervons temperament. " " ' 



which 
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eccentric nnd kindled by insnnilT. The power whip 
they possessed, far beyond other men, of idcolifvin; 
llieiDselies with heroes and kinps, and villainE. cbul 
not be always kept within the glilterine boundary a 



covered the world with airnnge hnes, likealandscnpe 
seen through a many colored casement. Thna, the 
dyinj; Kean, arrayed in war-paint, wampum-belts end 
panther skint, played the part of an Indian chieT, 
aolelj for his own' delight. Cooke, wttli a coarser 
nature, pawnol himaelf for a bottle of brandy, and 
was ticketed ntid slowed away npon a shelfto be re- 
deemed. Booth'a adventures of Ihe kind were nu- 
mereuE. He did many things which in another man 
would have aroused derision, but in him had electri- 
cal effect. While playing Brutus, in the tragedy of 
John Howard Payne, in the most thrilling acene 
where the Roman condemns hia son to death. Booth 
was deeply affected, and tears streamed from hia 
eyes. He wna intarrupted by a drunken man in 
the gallery, when, without losing the chi 
fixed his cye» upon Ihe oflende ' — -'-■ 
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I exclaimed, "Be- 
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On tlie lipa nf Forrest or Macrendy, such worda 
would have canaod a roar of leiiBhlcr ; but in the case 
of Booth this added to the profound Impression of 
the tragedy— ihey became a part of it. For such a 
mind there was little distinction between Ihe stage 
and ihe street. We do not believe thai either Booth, 
or Kean, or Cooko, had any organic insanity; liut 
there was frctiuently liltle difference between the ex- 
cesses of their imagination and the freaks of Che mad- 
man. When Booth, sailing lo Charleston, S.C, 
sprang into the sea, with the intontion of suicide, it 
was not becnusa of any sofficient reason, biil simply 
from an overmastering imagination, which had long 
bcini brooding over the death of the actor Conway. 

Intellectually, Booth was undoubtedly Ihe greatest 
of the imgedians. He had the advuDtagO of a good 
education, and was a hard student Ihronghont his 
life. As a linnnist, his accomplishments were re- 
markable ; he spoke eight or ten languages, nnd in 
New Orleans, at the French Theatre, appeared sue- 
cessfiillyin tlie Iragediei of Racine, Kean was deal- 
was far belter than the Latin he affected. Neither 
Kean nor Cooke would havo been successful in any 
but a iheatricnl career; but Booth'a abilities might 
cerlainiy have gained him eminence in literature. 
He wrote well, had great conTCrKniional powers, and 
was not only an actor but a theologian. "All forms 
of religion and nil temples of devotion were sacred 
10 him, and In passing chnrchea he never failed n> 
hare his head reverently. He worshipped nl mnny 
ahrinea ; he admired tlie Koran, nnd in ihnt volume 
mnny beautiful passages are underacorcd ; days u- 
cred to color, ore and metals were rcligionsly observ- 
ed hj him- In the synagognea he was known as n 
Jew, bccutiie he conversed with ihe rabbis and learn- 
ed doctors, and joined their worship in the llebrnic 
tongue. lie read the Tslrand. and slrictly ohserved 
mnny of its laws. Several fathers of the Roman 
Cjitliollc Church recount plcosnnt hours spent with 
him in tbfoloiiicftl discnnrse, and aver that he was of 
their prmunsion, bv his knowledge of Ihe mysteries of 
their faith," Yet no religion waa too humble, and 
ot nil llio places ofwonhip he frequented, that which 
he most lovpd, aaya his daughter, "was a. floaling 
chnrch,or 'Sailor's Bethel.' The congregnlion wa» 
of the hunihlesi degree, and Ihe mlniatem not at all 
edifying, I remamher kneeling through a lengthy 
imprompln prayer, which cnnlained no spirit of piety 
10 my chihhsh ears, and looking aronnd wearily nt 
my father, I beheld his face H> earnestly inspired with 
doTolion tlinl I felt rebuked, and it became jileasent 
lo attend lo that which wasdevoicl of interest ttc fore." 
We are willing to believe that this reverence for re- 
ligion, which had such opposite modes of expression, 
was yet deeply rooted, and that it was shown in daily 
acta of philnnthropy. There was a rare beauty in Iho 
nntnre of tlni singular man : his tenderness tor even 
Che hmtes rccalia that of the ladr in Sheller'i "Sen- 
sitive nam." "A golden threall of human sympa- 
thy with nil creatures whom Qod bad made ran 
throngh the darkening moods of his genias."«»ystha 
Rev. Mr. Freeman Clark, descriiiing tho solemnitv 
with whii'li he gave Christian burial to a few dcnil 
wiM pigeon,', an ercohlrie prtttcst againat what he 
firmly believed to he wanton murder. In 1832, he 

Eorci'jaacd a farm in Harford County. Maryland, his 
nme when not fulfilling theatrical engogementa. 
Here he ronsistenlly enforced his humane creed : Ihe 
ase of flesh for food waa prohibited. "Animal lifo 
on the farm." says his daughter, "was sacred. iVom 
the dainir partridge to the blacic snake and wild boar 
of Ihewoi^d. Theaerrnnls, if actiiallvwnntlng meat, 
were allowed money lo pnrchnie it trom ihe neigh- 
bors ; hut ilie immcdinCe family relieioo'ly observed 
the law of abstinence. Another thing forbidden was 
the fcilidgof tiec«. F.very tree waa hold ancred 
the nxe ns if n Dryad or woodland nymph inhnhiled 
its Irnnk, Fallen treoa and brush aervcd for lii 
, wood, while animal and vegetable life flourished 



rare lax nriance." The following letter, ivhich Booth 
wrote in 1 633 to his father, is a characteristic expres- 
■ion of his opinions. 

"Dear Father: The weather waa eo bad that tho 
manageis closed the honsa on Wednesday evening. 
I had Co play un Thnrsday in lieu of iC, and again 
to-night. As Joe will want 'Fanny' lo flnish the 

eiiighing I send hcrhoma. Lei ihe gemlcman who 
ors ihis have 'Peacock' to ride back lo Baltimore. 
Let Joe sow the timothy in llie meadow. Tell Junius 
not to go opossum hunting or Belling mbbit-lrflps, 
but 10 let the poor devils live. Cruelty is Ihe ofl'- 
spring of idleness of mind and beastly ignornne«, and 
in children should be represaod nnd not encouraged. 
as is too often the case h;r nnlhinking beinus who 
surround them. A IliicI who takes property from an- 
other has it in his power, should he repent, lo make 
n reslorallon ; but the robber of life never can give 
back what he boa wantonly and sacrilegiously taken 
from beings perhaps innocent, and equally rapnble of 
enjoying pleasure or suffering torture with himself. 
The Ideas orPvihagoras I have adopted ; and as re- 
spects our Bccoiintahility lo animals hereaflt^r, nothing 

trarv. 'Everv death its own avenger breeds.' Enongh 
of this. I think there is some psrsnip-seed hanging 
in a paper by the looking-glass in tho parlor. ' " 
Joe sow some in manure, in small tranches ii 
garden— say three or four rows." 
Booth WAS a great actor — wa think tho age has 

Sroducod none greater, and certainly even Edmund 
lean vras in soma reipecls his inferior. Bui Kean 
had an advantage which Booth Incked — critics and 
eulogists, who THiConlyhadtheability bet tiia Incli- 
nation to do iuslice to his powers. Snch men as By- 
ron nnd Hatillt have Inken care of his bms. Booth 
left London, then tho Iheatrical metropolis of the 
world, before his genius was matured, and thus de- 
prived himself of criticism which might havo been a 
part of tho literature of the age. England never for- 
got nor forgave his desertion of Ihe English suge. 
Mrs. Clarke is perfectly correct in faying thai recent 
Kngiish publications have done injustice to his fame. 
He cnmo lo a country where Ihe importance of tho 
stage had ihen less recognition from literature. True, 
Cnrpcnter had published the "Mirror of Taste" la 
Philadelphia, a perioilical chiefly devoted lo ihethea- 

Ihough there were cenalnly men capable of writing 

intelligenll* of the drama, we do not remember a 

single article upon Buoth'i acting that was worthy of 

Newspapei* praise he had in abundance, but It 
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him among the few great imgodians who have lived 
since Betlerton. Those who remember him well tay 
thai no other aclorresembled him. lie hnd a wonderful 
iedividnelity. In his great moments there wnssome- 
thing nwfiil'in his pnnlon— "he impreiseil me," wrote 
a gentleman who saw him in liia proudest dnys, "al- 
moat as something anpemaluml, as a being from an- 
other world- No living actor equals the luhllmitjy 
nnd Ihe beauty of his pB»sinn." Hia portraits, hia 
lellem. even his fniitts mnflrm the originality of hia 
genius — genius which, though not fully recorded, for- 
tnnntelvatill lives in hii son. It ii, periiaps, from 
Edwin Booth that ihis generation can form its finest 
idea of his father. But Ihongh ho has inheriled ihe 
groce, ihe gentleness, the beauty, and the eledricnl 
swiftness, he atill lacks that towering and tempestuous 
pnssion. that snpemaiurnl energy, which in tho cider 
Booth rcinipired even the tmgedy of Shnkapenra. 



Bew Or^an in Trinity Church, New Haven. 

(Fram Ihi Neir ntvcn I^lllulliiin, fefl. S.) 
Old Trinilv has witnessed many siilcmn services 
itithin her hallowed walls, but none mora truly sn- 
cred than on Friday night, when tho two thousand 
pipes of her magnificent orgnn fulfilletl the Divine 
injunction "Let oterylhing that haili breath praise 
tho Lord 1" 

The organ case is simple and mn.^sive, showing a 
front of gothic arehes, huilt of black walnut aod chest- 
nut woods combined, and displaying the front pipes, 
which nra delicately colored and picked out wiih 
(told. These pipes are real and spenk, not as is often 
Clie case mere shams which should never be found it 
a church. The arches of the cnie are aupporled aui 
divided by solid buttreases, so that tho whole appear- 
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s lowest notes which suf^lains and holds up Ihe st 
ratrncture of the three nrgani, the Great, ihe Swell 
d tho Choir, which make up the mighty whole. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



One of the most didficnit problems of ory:ftn bnildinf; 
is the voicingr of the reed stops. And in this particalnr 
the Messrs. Hook have been singularly fortunate. 
Several professional organists, well acquainted with 
the great organs both here and in Kurope, who were 
present at the openinp, unanimously ngieed that the 
reed pipes could not be surpassed in beauty and puri- 
ty of tone. The diapasons extending through the 
whole organ bind the most distant tones together and 
fill np the intervals so that the ear is pcrfoclly saiis- 
fied with the full harmony. Some of the stops are 
of such singular and rarebenuty of tone that they de- 
serve particular mention. Tiie Viol da Gamba and 
the Violone imitate most exactly the cfl'ect of a 
stringed instrument. One can almost hear the pecu- 
liar tone pro<lneeil by drawing the bow across the 
strings. The Gcigen-Principal, a new stop, is much 
admired. The Clarionet is a perfect imitation of that 
beautiful instrument, and the Flauto D' Amour is 
really a flute, only more exquisitely pure than we are 
oAen favored with hearing its original. No one who 
was present will ever forget the beauty of the Doppel 
Flote AS exhibited by Mr. Willcox in" his solo. The 
execution belonged to the player, but the full, sweet, 
yet delicate tone of this stop.'helongs to the builder. 

One of the triumphs of mechanical skill which the 
Messrs. Hook have displayed in this instrument can 
only be correctly appreciated by a close examination. 
The Pneumatic Leyer is so arranged as to work the 
whole organ and thus enable the player to bring out 
its full power with perfect ease. In many, indeed in 
most great organs, tne pressure required to be brought 
upon a note is equal to ten poatids, and of course in 
holding down a chord or series of notes, the fatigue 
is much increased ; beside which, the pipe does not 
immediately respond to the player's finger, and thus 
the whole performance is heavy and dilatory. 
Through the whole of Trinity organ runs a net-work 
of valves and pistons like the nerves of the human 
body, communicating with the player as ho sits at the 
key-board, and enabling him, nytho slightest pres- 
sure, to convey his will to every* part of the great in- 
strument. Nothing is more extraordinary than the 
promptitude with which every pipe, from the vastest 
to the smallest, responds to the finger. In some or- 
gans so slowly do the larger bass pipes give out the 
tone, that their use has been entirely laid aside ; they 
have been silent for years, thus robbing the instru- 
ment of more than htilf its force. . . . 

Of the performance of Friday night we have left 
ourselves out scant space to speak. Mr. Willcox, who 
has devoted much of his time to assisting in getting 
np the organ, displayed its beauties with a loving 
hand. His reputation is too widely known to need 
our commendation. Few who heard him will ever 
forget, what was in our opinion the gem of the even- 
ing, The Communion by Batiste. It hore us away 
from the Elm City back to an old cathedral in a dis- 
tant land, and again we knelt upon the marble pave- 
ment before the great altar, while saints looked down 
upon us from the blazoned windows, as the holy 
strain sobbed through the groined arches. Dr. Wm. 
Anderson played the magnificent overture to William 
Tell with great power of execution, and displayed a 
highly cultivated taste in his management of the 
stops. It is only just to say that our New Haven 
player fairly held his own beside the Boston master, 
who, we know, has the hi^'hest opinion of his young- 
er brother in art. 

Justice demands a few words in mention of the 
workers in the enterprise. The Messrs. Hook have 
labored in no sordid s])irit. They have not forgotten 
that they are artists, and that this organ is to hear 
:heir name for long years. Mr. F. ?I. Hastings, a 
member of their firnii, has labored with the most de- 
voted zeal from the first commencement of the work 
in November '65 till its completion. This gentleman, 
who has superintended the erection of the instrument, 
and to whose tnste the design of the case is due, is an 
enthusiast in his art, as all true artists are. Nor 
should wo forget Messrs. Henry P. Holland and 
Mark H. Plaisted, the intelligent and skilled mechan- 
ics who have worked faithfully during the last month, 
and to whom much of the success is due. The 
Mes.Kr.<*.Hook have secured the services of Mr. Sturm, 
who came^fiom Germany with the great Boston or- 
gnn, and he has had much to do with the planning 
of their latest work. There is probably no firm in 
the world, — certainly none in America, — possessing 
more advantages for doing ample justice to their 
patrons than this old and honored New England 
nouse. With an energy and enterprise which is truly 
American, they combine the patient study of the Eu- 
ropean organ-builders, and a care in selecting what is 
renlly valuable in the shape of novelty and rejecting 
what is meretricious, peculiarly their own. 



Cherabini and his ''Wassertraeger/* 

Cherubini was first known on the lyric stage in 
Paris by the scores of AlAl^t and I^iinhit in which 
people admire the richness of the harmony at the 
same time as the profound science and dramatic ex- 
pression. But, observes the Art Musical, these learn- 
ed productions weix* cotn posed to Iwoks which did not 
contain what was required at that period : good op- 
portunities for vocal display. Thus, even while ap- 
plauding the mu«ic, every one remained cold,and did 
not experience the same attraction as for the works 
of Marsollier and Dalayrac, of Hoffman and of M<?- 
hul. The fact is that, between these men a«Fociaicd 
in so many brilliant successes, there exinted the sym- 
pathy of talent and ex{)crience ; the author of the 
book counted for half in the piece which obtained the 
suffrages of the public; and, lastly, this same public 
demanded in a lyric work as much from the author 
as from the composer — it liked to pass from a piece 
of music distinguished for its truthfulness of expres- 
sion to well contrived scenes, to clever dialogue, and 
to interesting situations. Cherubini, who till then 
had not had a book permitting him to indulge in 
songs of a popular kind, applied to all the literary 
men for such a one. A young author, Bouilly, who 
had already furnished the Theatre Feydeau with />- 
onore, musie by Gavcaux, was lucky enough to satis 
fy the desire of the eminent composer. The idea of 
the book was full of interest. It turned upon an ad- 
mirable trait of devotion on the part of a Water car- 
rier towards a person of distinction, who, shut up in 
the Auvergnat's cask, escaped as by a miracle. It 
was upon this subject that the young author wrote a 
piece entitled l^s deux Journ^M, which ho eagerly 
confided to Cherubini. The latter, fancying he saw 
in it every opportunity for affording full scope to his 
rich and fertile imagination, set to work assiduously 
on the composition of one of the finest scores in the 
ihodem repertory. 

Mme. Scio, so remarkable for the beauty of her 
voice, her warmth of feeling, end her distinguished 
appearance, was then shining at the Opera Comique. 
By her side, at the same period, was an artist full of 
spirit and talent, the inimitable Juliet, cultivating his 
art by instinct, and who, from the saucepans of a 
restaurateur, had made his way to the lyric stasre, 
where he obtained so great a vogue for the Club des 
Imnnes Gens, and more especially for the Visitandina. 
These two famous singers, supported by other distin- 
guished artists, offered Cherubini and his young col- 
league great chances of success. Affairs were then, 
moreover, eminently favorable to the fine arts. Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, having returned from Egypt, had just 
effected the revolution of the 18th Brumaire. Intes- 
tine divisions and the continual shock of parties had 
been dissipated as though by enchantment. Paris 
soon resumed its activity, and its influence in Europe. 
Literature recovered ita dignity, and art its empire. 
Every one gave himself np without fear to his habits 
and tastes. It was in this state of things that Cher- 
ubini put the finishing touch to Lea deux Jouri>/es. 
The management of the Theatre-Fey deau was active- 
ly employed in the production of the work. The 
composer, however, and his colleague were not free 
from anxiety as to its fate, though the artists smiled 
at their timidity. Juliet and Mme. Scio assured them 
by the admirable talent they displayed at the rehear- 
sals, and never ceases.) telling them that their Water- 
Carrier would make the round of Franco. 

The first performance of Les deux Jouni4feM, took 
place before a great audience. The overture met 
with universal approbation. The first act was pro- 
nounced well planned and uninterruptedly interest- 
ing. The finale, that admirable septet, cited as one 
of the master-pieces of the French school, produced 
the most lively enthusiasm. The curtain had just 
fallen upon this act, when a large number of pupils 
of the Conservatory scaled the orchestra, and sur- 
rounded the composer. But, while replying to their 
warm congratulations and to the cordial grasps of 
their hands, he was thinking of something which se- 
riously disquieted him. He was entirely absorbed by 
the scene of the cask. The fate of the piece was 
bound up with that, and, on several occasions, he had 
seen the public forgot the enthusiasm created by a 
fir.st act, and disploy crcat severity towards the fol- 
lowing acts. He reckoned, however, and with great 
justice, on Juliet's spirit and powers. Every meas- 
ure had been taken in order that the scene of the 
cask, containing an illustrious Proscritf might pro- 
duce all the effect expected from it. But a mere 
nothing might annihilate the composer's hope^. It 
WAS necessary that the interest and the comic element 
of the scene should strike the public at tb.e very min- 
ute, the very second, indicated. It wos necessary to 
avoid the vigilance of a sentry whose steps were 
counted. In a word, Count Armand had not more 
than a minute in which to escape. Everythins: com- 
lincd to render this decisive instant favorable for the 



piece. With the natural frankness peculiar to tlie 
worthy Auvergnats, Juliet first drew from the cask a 
pailful of real water, anil then suddenly opened the 
cask, whence the Noble on whose head a price has 
been set, escaped The delirious joy experienced by 
the admirable son of the people, the wonderful facial 
expression of the a(*tor, the vibrating accents of his 
voice, and, almvo all, the indescribable effect of the 
orchestra, produced among the entire audience one 
of those sudden phases of emotion impossible to bo 
withstood. The cask scene was the occasion of a 
somewhat strange incident. 

At the third performance of />« dfux Jo%tm€e», tlio 
theatre was crowded by a groat numl)cr of the lower 
classes, among whom some Water-Carriers had found 
their way, and filler] the second and the third gallery. 
The piece was even more effective than ever, and the 
bravos from the broad vidorous chests of the poorer 
visitors, resounded all over the house. The next 
morning, at about ten o'clock, twelve Water- Carriers, 
in their working costume, with their straps on their 
hacks, waited upon Cherubini. The orator of the 
band carried an enormous nosegay, which ho offered 
the composer, saving, at the same time, iq the jai^gon 
peculiar to the Water-Carriers from Auvergne, and 
which it is impossible to render in a translation : 

"Beg pardon, sir, if we intmdc, but when the heart 
speaks it cannot be resisted." 

"What do yon desire, my worthy friends ?" asked 
Chenibini. 

"To thank von, in the name of all the water-car- 
riers, for the honor'you have done us in yoarlieantifnl 
piece at the theatre, where, by Heaven ! you have 
shown ns in such a light — that it made ns cry like so 
many children, and that is the truth." 

"t paintc<1 yon as yon are, my good friends," re- 
plied Cherubini. 

"Well, it's very pleasing, and so I have come to 
beg that you will accept these flowers as a mark of 
our gratitude, and give ns the permission to snpply 
your house with water for a whole year — for nothing, 
of course. I have agreed with all my comrades. 
Each will take his week. That will be jolly." 

"I am profoundly touched by your offer," said the 
composer, "which flatters as much as it honors me. 
But you must allow me to accept only these beantifiil 
flowers, which I would not change for a crown." 

"Oh ! don't refuse us, d n it all I It would give 

ns too much pain. Yon are a good fellow ; don't re- 
fuse." 

"Yonr time and your labor," answered Cherubini, 
"are too necessary for the maintenance of your fami- 
lies for me to censent to profit by yonr fa'tigne and 
yonr exertions. Let us say no more about it, my 
good friends. If my piece has caused your hearts to 
beat, believe me that your offer has had no less an 
effect upon mine, and that it will never be efiaced 
from my memory. As for the flowers, I will deck 
my wife and my daughter with them, promising you 
to preserve one that will remind me all my life of 
this delightful interview." 

With these words, Cherabini sent for several bot- 
tles of his best old wine, and he and the Water-Car* 
riers proposed to each other the most expressive and 
sincere toasts, accompanied by expressions of mutual 
devotion and esteem. 

As he said, Cherubini carefully preserved one of 
the flowers of *his magnificent nosegay, and had it 
placed in a class globe. Every time he looked at it, 
it reminded him of the happiest moments in his dra- 
matic career. 
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Worcester Festival 

The 143d Festival of the Three Clioirs opened on 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 11, in Worcester Cathedral, 
and, strange to say, with a formal clerical defence of 
church music ! Wo copy from the Orchesfrc^s report : 

The chant service was Dr. Wesley's ; the anthem. 
Mr. G OSS 's "Praise the Lord, O my soul." The 
Rev. J. W. Leigh of Stoncleigh preached an elo- 
quent and able sermon in defence of church music. 
When the vicar quoted among texts the sixth verse 
of Cluonicles I. chap. 2.5, it was the general feeling 
of his hearers that a sufliciently powerful refutation 
of the objections of Lord Dudley, Dr. Bcgg, and oth- 
er haters of church music might be found in the Di- 
vine authority of this passage : — "And all these were 
under the hands of their father for song in the house 
of the I^ord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for 
the .service of the house of^ God, according to the 
King's oi-der to Asa|)h, Jeduthun.and Heman." 

By noon a brilliant attendance had gathered in the 
Cathedral. The stewards were indefatigable in se- 
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curing accommodation, for which the demand was 
brisk. Tho high-priced seats in the nave and the ro- 
serTcd seats in the aisles were filled, and the transepts 
well attended. Mr. Costa's plan of planting the 
first and second violins in the front rank of the or- 
chestra was adhered to, so iliat the principal sobjocts 
of the compositions could bo distinctly heard, while 
the other instruments were performing their allotted 
parts. The band embracea the leading names of 
the profession — Sainton, Blagrove, Uariier, Garro- 
dus, Webb, Lazarus, Pratten, and many more. 

A glance at the programme of the first day, and 
the rarions artists who supported it is the best criti- 
cism. The first part was as follows : — "Dettingen 
To Denm," Handel ; Solo (Mme. FatCT-Whytock 
and Chorus), " We praise Thee, O God {" Quartet, 
"The glorious company ;*' Chorus, "The Holy 
Church;" Solo (Mr. Lewis Thomas and Chorus), 
"Thou art the King of Glory" (Trumpet Obbligato, 
Mr. Harper) ; Solo (Mr. Cummings), "When Thou 
tookestupon Thee;" Chorus, "When thou hadst 
overcome;" Trio (Mme. Patej-Whytock, Mr. Cum- 
mings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas), "Thou sittest at the 
right hand ;" Chorus, "We therefore pray Thee ;" 
Chorus, "Make ihem to be numbered ;" Solo (Mr. 
Lewis Thomas), "Vouchsafe, O Lord ;" SoTo (Mme. 
Tatcy-Whytock and Chorus), "O Lord, in Thee ;" 
Anthem (Psalm 55), ''Hear my Prayer" (Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Chorus), Mendelssohn ; 
Trio, "Haste to Samaria," "Naaman" CMme. Lem- 
mcns-Sherrincton, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. 
Cummings), Costa, l^it., "'Tis as Gehasi said," 
Naaman*' (Mr. Santley), Costa; Invocation, "Hear 
mo. Almighty God," *' Naaman** (Mr. Santley), 
Costa ; Kecit. and Air, "I dreamt I was in Heaven," 
'* Naaman" (Mme. Sainton-Dolby), Costa ; Quartet, 
"Honor and glorv," *' Naaman" (Mile. Tietiens, 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Sant- 
ley), Costa; Solo. "As from the power of sacred 
lays" (Mile. Tietiens and Chorus), Handel; Chorus, 
"The dead shall live" Handel. 

The splendid setting of the 7« Deum^ composed 
after the victory of Dettingen, 174.3, and the finest 
ever written to the so-called Ambroslan hymn, was 
fittingly sung. The effect of the choruses was sub- 
lime : and it is so much the sublimity of Handel that 
we wish we could wholly absolve him of borrowing 
from Purcell's previous setting. The solemnity of 
compositions of this kind is undoubtedly heightened 
by tne efliect of their being hoard in a cathedral ; but 
in the particular Tt Deum in question there are passa- 
ges which suffer from the very same cause : the echoes 
of the building destroy the precision of the notes. 
The solo part of Mendelssohn's anthem was allotted 
to Mme. Sherrington, to whom it is eminently salted. 
It is to be regretted that room was not found for a 
larger portion of Mr. Costa's "Naamnn" than that 
given. The excerpt was most favorably received by 
the audience, who were specially delighted with the 
canon "Honor and glory," in which the magnificent 
notes of Mme. Tietjens were heard to advantage. Mr. 
Santley was impressive in the "Hear me, Almighty 
God ;" and Mme. Sainton Dolby in the following 
recitative and air, the most popular number of the 
oratorio, sang well, although the infant character of 
the supposititious singer was hardly symbolized in 
the real singer's voice. "Ne pas vteiUir" is an en- 
deavor which artists think easy. The second part of 
the day-performances — lunch intervening — was made 
up of a selection from Haydn's "Creation:* But for 
the intervention named the succession of Haydn to 
Handel might have been unfortunate for the former. 
Its light and airy character, however, was acceptable 
in the afternoon ; and Mr. Sims Reeves's return to 
the service of the Three Choirs found general favor. 
The chorus of these festivals are well accustomed to 
the"Crealion;" with this advantage, therefore, and 
the support the oratorio derived from a cast compris- 
ing Mile. Tietiens, Mme. Leramens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Reeves, our readers may readily 
imagine that it was worthily performed. 

The concert in the evening given in the College 
Hall was excellently attended and went very satisfac- 
torily. Its interesting portion was a selection from 
Weber's opera of "Ewryantht** a work well-known 
for iu beauty of melody, but tabooed from the stage 
by the trashy nature of the libretto. The selection 
was well made : it comprised the popular overture, 
executed with great spirit.— a number of fresh, happy 
choruses, the Huntsmen's especially — the air "Flow- 
ers of the valley," sung by Mile. Tietjens to perfec- 
tion—and the cavatina "Soft airs" for Mr. Sims 
Ueeres. We must not omit to notice Mr. Cum- 
ming^'s singing of his cavatina. Mr. Santley subse- 
quently gave the "Eri tu" from "C/» Ballo in Mas- 
ehera, which ho rendered with manly force, drawing 
a strong contrast with the sickly manner in which 
that air is given hy Italian artists. His new inter- 
pretation compelled an encore. The second part of 
the programme was concocted with the following 



names : — Anber, Wobcr, Rossini, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Cimarosa, Handel, and Clartdbl ! Wo need 
hardly add to whom the last addition was due, or 
that it was"Maggie's Secret,'*or that it was rodemand- 
ed. The capital quintet "//m hm" from **IlFlauto,** 
with Mr. Santley as Papoffeno, went admirably ; the 
famous "Haste thee, nymph." from "L'Aihffro," was 
given by Mr. Lewis Thomas in such jolly style that 
the whole audience had hard work to refrain from 
joining in. The great feature of the concert was the 
song from "Ofteron." "I'll weep for thee," which is 
exactly suited for Mr. Sims Reeves, and which called 
forth thunders of applause. The well-known trio 
"MatrimonioSt!ffrHo"wt\ih Mme. I^mmens-Sherring- 
ton. Mile. Tietiens, and Mme. Sainton, seemed great- 
ly to please the hearers. Mr. Done plnycd the peo- 
ple out with the Mareh from "At/ialie** at the close 
of a long, and on the whole well-sustained concert. 

Wednesday. — It is a tine qua non, the festivals of 
the three choirs should each include a performance 
of "Elijah** and the "Afesnak" on the principle that 
people are never tired of listening, either in music or 

(philosophy, to what they know already. The popu- 
nrity of the "Elijah" which was the morning per- 
formance of to-<niy, has gone on steadily increasing 
since its prodnction in forty-six, under the composer's 
leadership. Every little village choir knows it ; ev- 
ery attender of these festivals can map out the passa- 
ges before they occur, as familiarly as if it were the 
Book of Common Prayer. The attraction of these 
musical doings, in fact, at Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford, is the absence of startling novelty. 
What is brought forward may be very good, but it 
is very trite. And heroin the primal benefit of the 
Festival of the Three Choirs seems to be lessening 
every year. They no longer aflbrd a large musical 
public in the country an exceptional opportunity of 
hearing something new. That advantage can be 
more readily obtained by running up to Ix>ndon, 
where trained societies such as our Sacred Harmonic, 
kept up to the mark by constant practice, are in a 
better position both to perform the known and pro- 
duce tne new than the country choirs which only act 
in concert once a year. 

The performance of Mendelssohn's work this year 
left little to be desired. Mr. Done, the conductor, 
rather lagged in his time throughout the first part, 
but improved in his pace after luncheon. The work 
was divided between Mmes. Tietjens, Sherrington, 
Patey-Whytock, Sainton, PuUen, and Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Santley, Cummings, Lewis Thomas and 
Smith, who supported it in pretty equal shares. On 
Mr. Santley, however, fell the whole burden of Eli- 
jah ; and it is no small triumph that he sustained it 
with unabated zeal. His reading was splendid. Mr. 
Reeves sang the Obadiah with his well-known excel*, 
lence. Tietjens again surpassed herself. Mme. Pa- 
tey-Whytock, a thoroughly conscientious artist, was 
not always audible : her voice is too deficient in pow- 
er. Mr. Cummings added to his laurels by a thor- 
oughly artistic rendering of the music allotted to him. 
The chorus were full of good intentions, the trebles 
in particular being excellent in quality. The string- 
ed, wood, and brass instruments acquitted themselves 
to everybody's satisfaction. All through Wednes- 
day the rain descended in torrents, and promised no 
abatement. 

Thursday. — Those who attended the concert of last 
night were greatly disappointed at the absence of our 
illustrious tenor, whose hoarseness, but slightly ap- 
parent in the morning, had increased so as to inca- 
pacitate him from appearing. The programme was 
not so good as that of the previous concert, but the 
various performers acquitted themselves well, partic- 
ularly Messrs. Santley and Cummings, and Mmes. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Sainton-Dolby. 

This morning the miscellaneous selection drew a 
large assemblage in the Cathedral. Spohr's "Last 
Jtuigment" Beethoven's Mass in C, a selection from 
Handel's "Joshua** and Mendelssohn's "Lohqesang** 
were the food provided for the unappeasable appe- 
tites of the audience who always attend on the Mis- 
cellaneous day. As might be expected from such a 
lengthy programme, the effect of the whole was dull 
and unsatisfactory, though the executants (princi- 
pals, chorus and orchestra) all exerted themselves to 
the utmost. It is needless farther to expatiate on 
the performance or the performers. 

The concert on Thursday night was perhaps the 
best of those given, as the names which graced the 

Erogrnmme would show. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
>onizctti, Haydn, Gounod, Schubert, Hullah, Mo- 
zart and Verdi were adulterated in a slighter degree 
than is usual on those occasions. A quartet of 
Maurer's for four violins was given in excellent style 
hy Messra. Sainton, Blagrove, Carrodus and H. 
Holmes. Mr. Sims Reeves was again unable to ap- 
pear. The encores were awarded to Sullivan's "Sigh 
no more, ladies," sung by Mr. Cummings, and a bal- 
lad, "The portrait," composed and sung by Mme. 



Lemmens-Sherrington. It need hardly be added 
that the songs which obtained this favor were the 
least noteworthy on the programme. 

On Friday the "Messiah** an oratorio always bet- 
ter performed at Worcester than at the sister cities^ 
was given. Tho chorus was in excellent order ; the 
soloists — those who had undertaken the previous ora- 
torios—did their best ; the "Hallelujah'' went espec- 
ially well. Mr. Sims Reeves arrived in full force, 
sang carefully, and delighted his hearers fully. The 
bishop and dean were present, and the audience 
showed in numbers and selection. 

The following tables will show tho collections and 

attendances : — 

Collected. Attendanecs. 

1886. £ ■. d. Cathedral. Concetti. 

TaeiidAy 474 19 1.621 812 

WedneMtoy 812 6 10 2.066 870 

ThurwSay 208 2.100 900 

Friday 226 12 2,900 — 



£1,216 17 10 8.707. 



.2,682 



Paris.— The Swedish singer. Mile. Nilsson, is 
still singing Martha, while the papers are anxiously 
discussing reports of her intended marriage to a rich 
English banker. M. Arthur Pougin has written her 
biography, from which the following passages are 
taken : 

"Christine Nilsson was bom in the province of 
(Sweden) in 18—. Her parents, honest peasants, 
paid but little attention to the precocious taste for 
music the child possessed, and certainly never 
thought of making an artist of her. She was bare- 
ly seven yeare of age when a rich lady of the prov- 
ince,struck by her charming appearance tmdtfentiUesse 
and tho sweet tone of her voice, offered to adopt her 
and provide for her future prospects. Her parents 
however refused the kind lady's proposal and the 
child remained at home. Some yeare later Christine, 
accompanied by a younger brother, started off to 
visit the fair at a neighboring village. She had a 
violin with her, and report says that she learned how 
to play it alone, and without the slighest instruction. 
On arriving at the principal place she began to sing 
and accompany herself to the delight of the standers- 
by. Among these was the proprietor of a travelling 
theatre, who was so struck by the giri's grace and tel- 
ent that he ofiered to engage her on the spot, promis- 
ing her twenty six dollars (about £4 10s.) a month if 
she would accept . Christine had never heard of such 
a sum of money in her life,and was hesitating whether 
she should say yes or not, when a notable of the village 
interfered and took her back to her parents, and pro- 
posed to attend to her musical education. This time 
the ftther and mother consented, and she was sent 
by her protector to Gothemburgh, and placed under 

the care of the Baroness L , formerly an artist of 

renown, and who was so pleased with her young 
prot^g^'s latent talent, that she herself gave her 
instructions in singing. A year later she was sent to 
Stockholm, and lived in the family of Frederic Ber- 
nald, a violoncellist and highly esteemed composer, 
ex-court Kapellmeister, and whoso three daughten 
are well known and esteemed in their own country 
and in Germany as cantatrices of the first order. 
Thanks to Bemald's lessons, Christine was soon fit 
to appear in public ; and her first d^nt took place in 
a grand concert, at which the royal family was pre- 
sent, when she obtained the most favorable reception 
both as singer and violinist. It was then determined 
to send her to Paris. 

Here Mdlle. Nilsson was placed under the care of 
M. Wartel, an ex-tenor of the Grand Op^ra, and the 
professor of Mdlle. Trebelli, and about two years ago 
she made her first appearance at the ^nque as Vio- 
letta in the French edition of " La Tramata," We 
all remember with what favor she was received, and 
each succeeding part, "// Flauto/' "Martha," 
Donna Elvira {" Don Juan") has raised her in public 
estimation. Her biographer goes on to speak of her 
amiable qualities and says " she never forgot her 
country, her family, nor her friends. She was always 
looking forward to the time when she would be able 
to return among them, and last year she spent her 
cong€tX Malmoe, to the delight of all who had known 
her. On her arrival she was literally covered with 
flowen. But a short time back her family was almost 
in want, but now her parents inhabit a charming re- 
sidence which the happy girl has bought for them. 

An unlucky performance of " Faust" took place 
last week at the Lyrinue. Three debuts were an- 
nounced, M. Janlain (Faust.) Cazaux {Mephistophe- 
let) and Mdlle. Cornells (Siebel.) The last alone 
put in an appearance, and M. Monjauze and M. 
Brion, who appeared, were very roughly received. 
Two days later M. Cazaux was much applauded, 
and Faust took his revenge. M. Carvalha promises 
a rich season. Without counting " Romeo,** we are 
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to have " Der Freyschutz, "Lohengrin" (probably,) 
and no loss than four oporas, three of which are by 
new comers: " DeborcJr (8. a.) Duvivicr : " Car- 
dUUtc** (3. a.) Dautresme: " Sardanapaie" (4. a.) 
Jonci^res : " Les Bluets" Jules Cohen. 

" Joseph," a revival of Flotow's charming " Zilda" 
with Mdme. Cabel, and '* La Colombe," are the chief 
attractions at the Opdra-Comique. The new concert 
hall will be ready at the end of October. There will 
be three concerts a week under the direction of Pns- 
deloup. Oratorios, including " KU/' " Israel" 
" The Messiah," " Naaman," will be produced. 

A new musical instrument of strikinj; power and 
sweetness, and at the same time extremely simple, 
has been recently exhibited at Paris, where it called 
forth t;reat admiration. It resembles a piano with 
aprjeht strings, except that the latter are replaced by 
tunin{r-forks, which, to strengthen the sound, are ar- 
ranged between two small tabes, one above and the 
other below them. The tuning: forks are sounded by 
hammers, and are brought to silence at the proper 
time by means of dampers. The sounds thus pro- 
duced, which resemble those of the harmonium, with- 
out being quite so soft, are extremely pure and pene- 
trating. 

Germany. 

How will the political reconstruction of Northern 
Germany affect the cause of Music in that most mu- 
sical of countries ? Will Prussia, in swallowing np 
all those little kingdoms and dukedoms, destroy the 
many Court theatres, opera-houses, Kapelle (orches- 
tras) and Conservatoires, which under court patron- 
age have been for centuries the vital centres of artis- 
tic influence and culture 1 Will the love of music in 
the people buy henceforth its own supplies, of equal 
excellence and plenty, forgetting all dependence upon 
aristocratic subsidy 1 Of coarse, if we believe in 
the div'ne humanity of Art, we cannot doubt that it 
is yet in the destiny of peoples and republics to find 
out a better way in Art as well as politics, than that 
of king^. Perhaps it is for oor own great republic in 
this new world to solve that problem first. The 
London Orchestra, looking only at the immediate 
foturo, observes : 

Hitherto every German capital had its Koyal 
Opera, kept np by a royal graiit. The King of Han- 
over allowed the Hanoverian opera-house 105,000 
thalcrs (£15,750,) not counting the many presents, 
orders, and the like encouragement to artists. To- 
day, Hanover is a mere province. The Duke of 
Nassau's grant to the Wiesbaden theatre was 70,000 
florins. The Elector of Hesse gave a similar sum to 
the royal establishment at Cassel. Both Nassau and 
Hesse Cassel are henceforth only integral portions of 
Prussia, and Prussia's sole llo/opemhatts is in Berlin. 
Conservatories may not suffer to the same extent as 
the theatres: the Prussian system recognizes them, 
as the establishment at Cologne testifies, and their 
influence will probably extend as before to the benefit 
of musical purposes in Germany. But the practical 
schools of music — the theatres themselves — are to all 
appearances lost to the Rhine Provinces. It is im- 
probable that the Prussian government will renew 
the various grants. Hanover, Weisbaden and Cassel 
will sink into provincial towns with an essentially 
provincial theatre a-piece. The artistic resources of 
the country will be concentrated at Berlin. With a 
single Court there will be a single Court Theatre ; 
and the managers of the country establishments will 
be reduced to the grade occupied by their compeers 
in England and France. Deprived of their Suto 

{rrants and their local aristocracy, they must depend 
or support on the devices of provincial managership 
— short seasons, an intermittent flash of brilliancy, a 
starring tenor and prima donna engaged now and 
then amid a troop of mediocrities, chorus and orches- 
tra reduced to the least common multiple, incapable 
artists for the secondary parts, and an inexpensive 
mise-kn-scene limited by the barren resources of the 
exchequer. 

The Germans are a musical nation, and the sub- 
traction of their art enjoyments will eo hard with 
them. But what else can m done 1 The receipts of 
the opera, per se, do not cover the expenses ; a grant 
has always been essential. The present dilemma is 
to choose between a large grant and no more opera 
on the old scale. We fear that the government of 
Berlin will choose the least expensive alternative ; 
and this is a dread which is makmg itself felt on the 
Rhine also, where the artistic world is beginning to 
cry out Jnstily. Amid the numerous tasks imposed 
on King William, not the least arduous will be that 



of reconciling the musical needs of his new subjects 
with his system of centralization, and with tlio re- 
quirements of his exchequer. 

Berlin. A local journal says, the theatres of the 
recently annexed States are sending us their fhst 
artists. Lately, it was Niemann, from Hanover ; now 
we have Frederica Griin, the spoiled child of the 
public of Cassel. — Roger finished his engagement at 
Kroll's theatre with a very successful representation 
of the part of Fernando in the Favorita, and Mile. 
Loewe was equally remarkable as Leonora. — An 
Italian troupe opened the Victoria theatre on the 27th 
of August with // Trova/ore. — Mile. Lucca has made 
her rentn^e in the Africaint. — On the 26th of August, 
the Royal Opera gave the Proph^e, with Wachtel 
tenor, and Mmes. Bomer and von Edelsberg ; on the 
28th the Wassertrager, and on the 31st Die weisse 
Dame with Wachtel. Mr. Charles Adams (formerly 
of Boston) is engaged at the Royal Opera house, but 
will pass his vacation, from Christmas till Easter, in 
London. 

Mdnicit. — Richard Ldwenherz (Richard Caatr-de- 
Lion,) by Grdtry, was produced on the King's birth- 
day. There was a very brilliant audience, but the 
opera did not meet with a very warm reception. — Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, who, last May, left this capital in 
dignified disgust, and retired to Switzerland, has now 
returned, and is again always with the King. 

EssLiNOEN. — The Oratorienvcrein, under the dir^ 
rection of Professor Chr. Fink, has given a concert of 
sacred music for the benefit of the wounded soldiers, 
the following being the programme : — " Gloria Pa- 
tris," Palestrina; Sacred Song of the 16 century: 
" Jesu, meines Lebens Leben : Organ-Prelude, Seb. 
Bach ; Soprano Air from The Messiah, Handel ; 
Three-Part Chorus, Barth. Cordans ; Four- Part 
Chorus, J. A. Hasse ; Bass Air from Elijah^ Men- 
delssohn ; Chorus with Solo-Quartet from Difletzten 
Dinge, Spohr ; Soprano Air ; Agnus Dei," Mozart ; 
Sacred Choral Song, Chr. Fink ; Soprano Air from 
St. Paul, Mendelssohn ; and Motet :'' Machthoch die 
Thiir," from Hauplmann. 

Magdeburg. — The following was the programme 
to a concert given lately by the Kirehengesangverein, 
under the direction of Herr Rebling, for the benefit of 
the wounded Prussian soldiers :— Chorale : " Wenn 
dich Ungliick hat hetreten," Seb. Bach ; Hymn for 
Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Organ : " Hor' mein 
Bitten," Mendelssohn : Chorale : " Befichl Du 
Deine Wegc," Seb, Bach ; Adagio from Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony, arranged for the Organ by Herr 
Rebling ; Psalm : " Kommt her nnd schaut die 
Werke des Herm," Rolle; Duet for two Basses: 
" Der Herr'ist der Starke Held," Handel; " Salvum 
fac Regem," for Chorus, Ti5we ; Fantasia for Organ, 
Hesse (played by Herr Rebling ;) The 100th Psalm, 
Mendelssohn. 

CoPBNHAOBN.— A Conservatory of Music is to he 
established under the guidance of MM. Niels W. 
Gade, J. P. E. Hartmann, and Paulli. All the 
pupils will be required to attend the classes for piano, 
theory, and choral singing. 
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Concerts. 

The Bateman concerts have had the whole 
field to themselves during the past three weeks 
(except the usual noontide Organ performances), 
the tenth and last of them having been given in 
the Music Hall last evening. Since they began 
(on the 26th ult.) the artists, we believe, have 
had but three evenings of rest, while they have 
made excarsions to Hartford, Providence twice, 
and Lowell. Abundant success has crowned al- 
most every effort. 

The four concerta of the first week — what we 
may call Mr. Bateman's pre-Brignolite period — 
were crowded close together into the four last 
nights of the week. This frequency, together 



with the inferior and very miscellaneous charac- 
ter of the programmes, thinned the audiences of 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. It was indeed 
unaccountable that Mme. Parepa, one of the 
queens of song in all the nobler kinds, should 
have had almost no chance in four nights to sing 
anything importanL There was nothing (better 
than Verdi), as we have seen, the first night. 
After that, the little duet: ^^Crudcl perche finora" 
from Mozart's Figaro, the duet from The Barber: 
^Dunque io son" the duet "Xa ci dareniy** and the 
air " Und ob die WoUx" from Der FreyschUlz^ were 
the only things that could interest a musi- 
cally cultivated audience. And the absence 
of an orchestra in the last of these was an 
in} sr ice both to the music and the singer; she 
sang it sweetly, truly, but not with the inspiration 
of the Lind, or thot simple, winning fervor of 
Mme, Frederici, who of course is by no means 
her equal as a singer. The duets were admira- 
ble. I'V r the rest, there was the hackniud "/2o6- 
ert, to '1 ue faime" and nothing else but the two 
Ardi t waltzes ( // Bacio and L'Estasi) ^iht^ showy 
and uninteresting, artificial "Nightingale's Trill," 
an i modern English ballads, of a common stamp, 
the one exception perhaps being ^'The Storm'* 
by Hullah, which is impressive, if not particularly 
original. In all this miscellany, to be sure, Mme. 
Parepa showed her great versatility and finished 
art in aong, as well as her command of several lan- 
guages. 

The best things in those programmes were not 
set down to her. The most appetizing of the vo- 
cal selections were those which brought in the 
Italian htiffb element, so admirably represented 
by Signer Ferranti. His Don magnijico from 
"Cinderella," his Fop {''Ilfarfallone^) by Mattei, 
his "A'on piu \andrai^ the fisher's song, **Xa 
Pesca^ also by Mattei, his Bosstni Tarantella : 
"6^1^ la luna" and his Barcarole from Ricci's 
"Prison of Edinburgh," were nil capital illustra- 
tions of the quick creative genius of fine musical 
fun. He enters wholly into the spirit of the 
thing ; his eyes are full of it as well as his voice 
and hands and every look and motion. We are 
rapidly reconciled to his extravagance of action, 
it is so genuine, and at the same time so instinct 
with art In the duets with Parepa he was 
equally good. 

Sig. Fortuna's solos were a romanza from 
Donizetti's Maria di Itudenz^ and another ("Z>i' 
Provenza'*), twice, from La Traoiata, Unimpor- 
tant selections, but sung in a yery chaste and fin- 
ished style. This singer gains upon us by his 
uniformly artistic use of his light, sweet baritone 
voice, so tenor-like in quality, and by his gentle- 
manly bearing. He did justice to the earnest, 
pleading little duet from Figaro, and bore his 
part well with Ferranti in what we forgot to men- 
tion as one of the best and, for our day, most 
novel of the comic specimens, the Duo **S€jiato" 
from Cimarosa's Mairimonio Segreto, Surely the 
concerts have been rich in that element. 

Mr. Mills had, musically, the most important 
tasks in those first concerts. }n the second be 
played the two remaining movements of the Schu- 
mann Concerto (Intermezzo and Finale) ; and in 
the third, the Romanza and Finale from Chopin's 
Concerto in E minor ; being rather better sup- 
ported by the orchestra on these occasions. Both 
were admirably rendered ; in troth of reading, in 

cleanness, firmness, brilliancy and beauty of exe- 
cution there seemed nothing wanting; it was 
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only a little cold, which perhaps accounts for a 
coldness complained of in the audience, though 
we arc more inclined to believe that those were 
not audiences for piano-playing even of the best 
but made up mainly of half-musical people who 
went to hear Parepa's ballads. However, Mr. 
Mills has steadily gained in favor, and proves 
himself an unassuming, intelligent, earnest artist, 
believing in the best and seeking it, while in all 
that relates to technique he can scarcely have a su- 
perior. The dashing Fantasia pieces (Liszt's ^^- 
caine, his own on Faust) revealed his rare power 
as an executant More pleasing were an Etude of 
Chopin, and in a certain way some little pieces 
of his own. especially his Tarantelle, 

Carl Rosa's contributions were: the first 
movement of a Military Concerto by Lipinski, 
bold, broad in harmony, and brilliant; the "Sou- 
venir de Haydn"* again ; Ernst's Elegie, brought 
out with rare feeling and perfection ; a brilliant 
Concert Walta by Alard ; a fantastic "Witch's 
Dance" bv Bazzini, — these with orchestra — and 
on the Satunlay, without orchestra, " Auld Robin 
Gray," which most beautiful of the Scotch melo- 
dies his violin sings with searching purity of tone 
and feeling, and the little peeping extravaganza 
on the high harmonics which he calls Caprice fan- 
tastique, a pretty bit of clap-trap made up, we be- 
lieve, by Miska Hauser. Other little things he 
played for encores, for the charm of his art and 
whole appearance is unfailing. 

An orchestra — small one of twenty-four instru- 
ments — under Mr, Zerrahn, had lent interest 
and dignity to the concerts until Saturday. 
Overtures, to Semiramitle, FreyschiUz^ Don Gio- 
vanni, Merry Wives of Windsor, were rather nice- 
ly played, and helped to create an appetite be- 
fore each part. But in the fourth concert this ar- 
tistic element was dropped, and Mr. Hatton 
had to do all the work of accompaniment at the 
piano, — an art in which he is a master. Besides 
which, he figured again, for once, in another of 
his old character8,as a singer of "eccentric songs." 
"The little fat man" was as exquisitely funny as 
ever, with his liquid as it were impromptu piano 
accompaniment. The voice has lost some of its 
freshness, to be sure (it is seventeen years since 
Hatton was here singing comic songs, singing 
Elijah and conducting it too, playing Beethoven 
Sonatas, Mendelssohn 6>minor Concerto and 
Bach fugues !), but the little fat man is bale and 
hearty as ever, his whole body full of music and 
of humor, and those little things, which would be 
flat or coarse in others, have a charm of fitness 
and imaginative fineness with him — not that we 
think the concert room the fittest place for them. 
The Music Hall was one sea of laughter (an^ritJi- 
mon gelasma)^ and he had to sing it again, and 
another of the same sort. By the way, one of 
his clever tricks, in preluding to the song was to 
begin with a bit of sparkling Bach fugue, then a 
touch of Papageno and his whistle, whereby folks 
were cheated into finding Bach amusing ! 

SECOND WEEK. 

Flimsy programmes and mnning the machine too 

constantly^as we have said, reduced the audiences ; so 

caterer Batonian, as if discouragingly treated by these 

onrensonnblo Athenians, incontinently announced 

"three last concerts" for the week beginning Monday, 

Oct. 1. Then began the Brignoli period. The 

manager had kept the sweet-voiced tenor in reserve 

as extra battery for re (galvanizing the cold corpse of 

enrliusiiism. And, whether owing to Brignoli or not 
— for sui'cly his return was not an art event of signal 



importance — the policy snccecdcd. There was a 
crowd. The tcnore was in the best yiowor and beau- 
ty of his voice and sang his old sonjjs, from Martha^ 
from Liuda, besides a romanza called "Alice," in his 
very best style. The music was perhaps hardly 
worth such voice and art, but the singing was de- 
lightPul, and the singer was encouraged all along^ by 
heartiest applause. It was evidently sweet to him to 
please a Boston audience aflernot very flattering rec- 
ognition in the opera houf^es abroad. 

Pabepa's best that evening was "Bel raffgiW from 
the luxurious, gold and purple Semiramide music of 
Rossini ; it was superbly executed in her best voice. 
So was the duet from Linda, Ballads as usual ; 
scarcely one can sing or point them more cfTectively. 
Fbhrakti gave the Cinderella Don Magnijico and a 
Tarantella, also by Rossini ; we need not say how 
happily. Fortuna repeated "// 6a/en." Mills was 
kept upon effect pieces (Liszt's "Rakoczy march" 
and his own cleverly contrived ^oiw/ fantasy ; Kosa, 
upon mere Concert Waltz and Trovatore (!) variations. 
The Overtures were the Freyschiitz and Mendelssohn's 
Ifeimkehr, Indifferent as the programme was, the ar- 
tists were all interesting and admirably well up to 
their work. 

The next (Wedncsdoy) might be called Mr. Hat- 
ton's night, for the chief labor fell on him ; besides 
"presiding" at the piano, he had to conduct the or- 
chestra, and did he not put a life into the charming 
little Nozze di Figaro, as well as the Zanetta, overtnre? 
He looks and acts so full of the music that it becomes 
contagions, to orchestra and audience. Moreover, a 
song of his, "Good-bye, sweet heart," was sung by 
Brignoli, and very handsomely for an Italian in 
English. A sweet song too, fall of natural, simple 
feeling, and gracefully worked out. Hatton has com- 
posed scores of songs far better than the English bal- 
lads now so much in vogue. Indeed we do not know 
an Englishman, unless it be Stemdale Bennett, who 
has written songs of such high character ; though, 
like Bennett's, they often seem like lunar reflections 
of the Mendelssohnian sun ; but they are poetic, 
graceful, expressive ond artistic. Brignoli also sang 
"In terra" by Mercadonte, and in the charming comic 
duo from VEIishr, with Ferranti, that night. The 
buffo sang a jolly Canzone: "11 Merciajuolo** (the 
pedlar) by Gariholdi, and, with Parepa, the Dno : 
"Ah, si, si, mariio** from Crispino. Fortuna, a ro- 
manza from Don Pasquah. Rosa played the "Fan- 
tasia-Caprice" by Vieuxtemps, and "Witch's Dance" 
again ; Mills the Chopin Etude, the Tarantella by 
Mills, and the Afiricaine fantasia again, and won a 
warm encore. Mme. Parepa's solos were "0 luce'* 
from Linda, and a barcarolle by Gonnod : "On voh- 
lez votis alter,*' for the first time. Another crowd, 
and as delighted as before. 

Ditto of the third of the " last" concerts— which 
very naturally led to the announcement of three more, 
the last of the last. This time the overtures were 
delightful ones, the Barbiere and the ZattherflSte* 
Hatton still conducting ; the latter, especiolly, went 
nicely and clearly. Mme. Parepa snng Batti, kifti, 
accompanied only by the piano and Rosa playing the 
violoncello part as violin obhiigato. It was artisti- 
cally song of coarse, hut m'C think some other singers 
have realized the charm of that Mozart melody more 
perfectly to us. She sang also two ballads : one 
" The Sailor's Wife," composed by Mr. Bootr, a 
Boston gentleman long resident in Florence, proved 
very effective with the public ; the other was one of 
the English "Clarilicl" things. The best feature of the 
programme (next to the overtures) was the Quatuor 
from Don Pasquale, sung by Parapa, Brignoli, Ferranti 
and Fortuna, and beautifully done by carh and all. 
Brignoli still did his best, most loyally, in " La mia 
'letizia from / Lomhardi and the Hatton song again. 
Ferranti rattled off Rossini's " lAjrgo al fuctotum" 
with all the volubility and mercurial hnmor of a true 
Italian Figaro ; and sang, too, the " Posiiglione" by 



Balfe. 7/ Balen again, for the third or fourth time, 
served to show Sig. Fortuna's tasteful style of sing 
ing. Mr. Mills repeated some of his old piano pieces 
and Rosa's only solo was again the Concert Waltz, 
with " Auld Robin Grav" for encore. 

Third Week. The extra farewell concerts, at 
least two of the three, were distinguished by bette 
programmes. Other things being equal, the better 
programme draws the better audience in a community 
which has heard so much good music as Boston* 
Managers must be willing to see that people have 
[earned something by experience. In the long run the 
best things please more than things cheap and popu- 
lar ; single instances to the contr.try arc of small 
account, for oftentimes an audience, like any indivi- 
dual, are cold and dull to things which excite and 

charm them at other times, owing to cir(>umstances 
wholly apart from the music in its<!f, such as other 
absorbing topics, an exciting election, the influence 
of weather, or the time at which von take them, 
whether at the flood or ebb tide of enjoyments. Last 
Sunday's concert, being "saci-ed," had ]>erforce to 
show respect to " high art" in the programme. The 
chief drawback was the absence of an on'hestra — now 
felt to be an essential to a flrst-chiss concert. Instead 
of it, Mr. WiLLCox played the S<tmson overture on 
the great organ, in very clear and noble style, and 
would have wound up the concert with an Offertoiro 
bv Batiste, if the wind had not given oat in the mid- 
dle of it (and some we fear, are wicked enough not 
to care if that accident should happen oftener in such 
show pieces !) Mme. Parkpa'b voice never sounded 
more 8nperhl3' than in Handel's air, " From mighty 
kings." That is the kind of mn«ic which we like 
best of all to hear her sing. The large voice and 
style, the great endurance, with which she launches 
forth the ringing phrases, where generous power 
rather than fine imaginative genius U required, just 
suit this lofty kind of song. It wns indeed a glorious 
effort. Her other oratorio selection was of a fe»'bler 
sort, one of the llnydn commonplaces, the duct 
"Graceful Consort,"* which nhe sang finely with 
Fortuna. 

But what most gave n classical character to the 
concert were the instnimentnl selections from J. S. 
Bach. These, though for single instmmcnts, were 
truly relished ; especially the Air, full of tender, 
heart-felt, lovely melody, and the quaint nnd lively 
Gavotte from ah orchestral Suite, as played by Rosa 
and Hatton ; this was im|)crntivi'ly encored — a .signal 
triumph for Bach over a misccllnneons audience, but 
of course a better one than poorer pmerammes draw ! 
The Faguo, too, in G minor, for the Violin alone, 
which Rosa plaved with great hrcadih, power and 
clearness, carrymg the polyphonic liMrmony along 
unbroken, was listened to with ^iIcnt intercut to he 
end . This was the Joachim style of plnying, and 
the kind of mnsic in which that ms'^tcr hns achieved 
his greatest triumphs. Verily wc h.Tvc become con- 
vince<l that the Violin is the best medinm, be^t enter- 
ing wedge, for inspiring a true opprciMtion of Bach. 
Mr. Mills, too, played a Prelude and Fugnc of Bach 
on the piano, one in C minor from the "Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord"; this was received more coldly, 
though it was clearly rendered, doubtless owing to 
the nature of the instrument in so lanre a room. 
There was another piece, founded on Bach, but not 
Bach, indeed as for the opposite as possible, namely 
Gounod's Are Maria, arranged from Bach's Ist Pre- 
lude in C, for Soprano, with violin, pinno and organ. 
The little Prelude is complete in itself; Gounod's 
superstructure wholly in another spirit, modem, sen- 
timental and dramatic. Considered as Gounod's only, 
as a rich and striking instance of euphonious effect, 
we have no objection to it, and indeed, with all the 
au<lience, find it very impressive. Mme. Purepa sang 
a rather taking sentimental song by Blumenthal, 
"The children's kingdom," worked up in like style. 

Mr. Mills's smaller pieces were "Evening" bv 
Schumann and an Etude by Chopin, both beautiful. 
Sig. Brignoli sang Beethoven's "Adclaida," making, 
with Hatton 's accomponiment, an excellent impres- 
sion. iS/mYo 7«j/i7 we cared less about, but it was 
very finely snng. Ferranti's principal piece was the 
Pro Peccatis from Rossini's Stnhat Mater, and For- 
tuna sang a Prayer by Mercadante. — Here we must 
pause. 

PiAWO Tracheks. — Mr. Peter si lea has not left 
Boston for New York ; on the contrary he has many 
pupils here and will doubtless make his mark too in 

the concerts. Another Ix^ipzig student, Mr. 

Stephen A. Emkry, formerly of Portland, announ- 
ces himself as teacher of piano forte and musical theo- 
ry ; his Leipzig associates commend him highly. 
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Music in New Tork. 

The Philharuonic Socibtt, with Bergmavit 
for condoctor, hat made up its programme for the 
fiTe subscription concerts. The principal selections 
are reported as follows : 

FIRST CONCERT. 

Symphony No. 2. lo C, Op. 61 Scbumftan. 

^•MilchtlicherZag," (Epbode Arom Leiiaa*ii''FftUst,") 

1st time Unt 

Ofertan, *'Columbuf," Ist time BrUtoir. 

SECOND CONCERT. 

Symphony No. 4, Op. 60, In U flat Beetboven. 

"MeUteningcr In NUrnberg," (Introduction,) 

lit time Wagner. 

Overture, '^Carnaral Romain" Berlios. 

THIRD CONCERT. 

Symphony In D minor, lit time Volkmann. 

Orerture, '•FlngaPi Care," Op. 24 Mendelwohn. 

Overture, •*Lee deUx Joum6es," in B Cherubinl. 

FOURTH CONCERT. 

Symphony No. 2. Op. 86. in D BeeCboTen. 

Po^me Symphonlque, ''Ilunnenschlacht.'* (naeh 

Kaulbarh,) lut time Ll«t. 

Orertare, **Maglc Plu»e" Mosart. 

FIFTH CONCERT. 

Symphony No. 4, In C, ••Jupiter" Moiart. 

Symphony Draroatique, "Komeo and Jnllet," 

a. Scene d'Amour; b. La Fte dee Songes, 

^ l»ttime Berlloi. 

Overtare, "Tannhlasei," in E Wagner. 

The first public rehearsal takes place Oct. 20, the 
same day on which Theo. Thomas rivcs his first 
Symphony SoinJe. The Neue New Yorker Miwlc- 
Zeitung intimates that the success of this enterprising 
young rival has prompted the symptoms of "pro- 
gress" shown by the older Society in the Liszt- Wag- 
ner-Berlioz selections above named. Certainly the 
programmes of both parties have many novelties in 
common. But Thomas is the bolder of the two and 
has undertaken to do in five concerts work that might 
well (ax the enei^ies of an orchestra for a couple of 
years. He makes the production of great orchestral 
works with chorus the special mark of his ambition 
this year. Ilere is his list for the five soirees : 

Symphony. "Columbof ." Op. 81 Abert. 

Two EpiMMles from I^enau^s ''Faust" : 1. ^*The Profee- 
•fon by Night*'; 2. -The Dance In the Village Inn." 

Suite. In C, op. 101 Raff. 

Suite In Canon form. op. 10 Grimm. 

Prelude : '-The Manter Singers of Nuremberg''. . Wagn er. 

Portions of the Minna Solennis. In D, op. 128 (For 
Qnartet solo, violin solo, chorus, orchestra and 
organ) Beethoven. 

Ninth (Choral) Symphony Beethoven. 

Ilemio Svmphony Beethoven. 

Jupiter Symphony, In C Mourt. 

Symphony In C Schubert. 

Symphony In B flat. op. 120 Schumann. 

Overture in C, op. 116 Beethoven. 

Concerto for piano, In Beethoven. 

The "Mendelssohn Union" are to supply the cho- 
rus. 

The same gentleman has commenced the rehear- 
sals for the first concert of the Brooklyn Philharmon- 
ic Society, to be conducted by him, which will com" 
prise the "Columbus" Symphony by Abert; Beetho- 
ven's Overture to "Leonore," No. 3 ; and the "Rcit- 
ermarsch" by Schubert, instrumented by Liszt 

Carl Anschutz began a series of "sacred" con 
certs last Sunday evening at the Germania Assem- 
bly Rooms. Among the pieces performed were: 
Haydn's Symphony No. 12, in E flat ; Overture "Ln 
Fruhlinff" by Vierling ; and Wngncr's Vorspicl 
**Die Mtislnraatujor von Niiniberff" which seems to 
figure upon all the New York programmes. 

Mr. Max Strakosch has commenced his concert 
season, in the cave of Cooper Institute. Ho has sev- 
eral new artists. Hcrr Biikelman, a young pianist 
of the Bulow school, played Liszt's Schiller March." 
The Review says : 

This school materially differs from thntof the con- 
cert-players who have l»een en vo*juc in this country 
since Gottschnlk used hi^ eminent talent to spoil the 
tusie of the American public, and to introduce silly 
sentimentality and enervating softness in playing. 
That narrowness of style, want of a large and broad 
conception, cflTeminatc touch and affected coqnetry in 
playing, which is called "sweet playing" in this 
country, is entirely discarded by the mo'dern school of 
pianists, while they consider it the highest aim of the 
fiianist to combine the most perfect execution with 
an orchestral grandeur of expression and n concep- 
tion which renders the ideas of the composer in their 
utmost breadth and depth. Mr. Boekelroan possess- 
es the full material for this task, but he lacks that 



calmness and self-possession which is necessary for a 
pianist who appears in public. 

Besides him, there wore a new prima donna. Mile. 
Plodowska, described as "brilliant and effective," 
"managing a voice somewhat worn with masterly 
skill ;" Signer Lamberti, a charming tenor voice,sing- 
ing with taste ; Mile, de Gebclo, Carl Formes, and 
Jehin Prume, the violinist. 

Mollbnhacer'b first Conservatory concert, for 
the benefit of the pupils, consisted of Beethoven's 
string Quartet in A, op. IS, No. 5, played by Messrs. 
Ed. and Henry Mollenhauer, Master Bernanl Brctto 
and H. Gramm; Bach's Chaeonne for violin (E. 
Mollenhauer) ; Schubert's Ave Maria on the violon- 
cello (H. Mollenhauer) ; Sonata, piano and violin, 
op. 24, Beethoven {by pupils) ; Schubert's Trio in 
B flat, by J. N. Pattison, pianist, and the two Mollen- 
haners. 

Mr. Groybr has organized a travelling concert 
troupe, with some of the artists of his collapsed Ger- 
man Opera ; viz. : Mme. Frederici, and Messrs. Ha- 
belmann, Himmer and Hermanns, to whom is added 
Wehli, the pianist. 

Camilla. Urso, the lady violinist, has returned 
for a few months, after most flattering success in En- 
rope. M. Pasdeloup has engaged her for his popular 
classical concerts during the Exhibition of 1867. 
Thdre is a probability of her re-visiting Boston be- 
fore that time. 

Operatic enterprises of the smaller sort are enjoy- 
ing a brief aflersummer season until the more ab- 
sorbing Italian combination finds a rebuilt Academy 
ready for "inauguration." There has been Italian 
Opera at the French Theatre, under Mr. Draper's 
management : Martha^ with Miles. Boschetti and 
Gebele, Sig. Tamaro, Locatelli and Carl Formes; 
Trovntore, with Massimiliani, Mme. Do Rossi, Bos- 
. chetti, Orlandini, and others ; Rigofeito, with Miss 
Emily Boughton (American) as Gilda,— and so on. 
There will be, at the same theatre, French opera by 
M. Juignet's troupe, beginning with Halcvy's "3/ous- 
quetaires de la Reine" At the New York Theatre, a 
new season of English opera, under Mr. Eiciibero'8 

direction, whose "Doctor of Alcantara" led off" last 
week. He has added several new and pretty pieces 
to it. The parts were taken by Mrs. Gnmersal, Nf iss 
Maria Norton. Mrs. Mozart, Mr. John Farley, Mark 
Smith, Weinlich, Gomersal, &c. 

Northampton, Mass. We have the following 

communication, dated Sept. 24 : 

"Thursday evening last, one of the finest clasftical 
soii'des ever given in this place took place at the Mu- 
sic Hall Wareroom of Messrs. Clarke, Kidder & Co., 
the headquarters for musical people in this musical 
town, well known as the home of Jenny Lind while 
in this country. The performers on this occasion 
were: Pianists— Mrs. Kloss, of New York; Mrs. 
Thompson (formerly Mrs. Baker), of New York ; 
Miss K. E. Prince, of Northampton. Vocalists — 
Mrs. Went worth and Mr. Ticknor, of Boston ; Dr. 
and Mrs. Mcekins, Miss J. W. Shepard, and Mr. 
W. A. Clarke, of Northampton. The programme, 
which is annexed, was rendered in the most artistic 
and satisfactory manner bv some of the best amateur 
artists in this country, an^ listened to by an appreci- 
ative audience of about one hundred persons. 

Quartuor, 4 hand* Haydn. 

Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Klon. 

'•Dovesono'' Motart. 

Mrs. Wentworth. 
a Longing by the sea, I _. , 

4 Scher«o [ Chopin. 

Duet. *'Le None dl Figaro" Honrt. 

Mrs. Wentworth and Mr. Tloknor. 

Quartet. O notte wave Wekerlln. 

Theme and Varlatlone. Two Pianon. 

Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Kloss. 

Ave Maria Ohemblnl. 

Cooeerto In C minor Beethoven . 

Mrs. Kloss. 

Trio. "Madre del rommo amore" Campana. 

Sonata. Two Pianos Bergt. 

Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Kloss. 

The construction of Music and Piano Warerooms, 
to be used for concert purposes, by Messrs. Clarke, 
Kidder & Co., is worthy of imitation ; and by giving 
classical concerts from time to time, free to their mu- 
sical friends and patrons, pianoforte manufacturers 
can do much towards advancing the musical taste of 
our larze towns." 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompanlment. 

The Cuckoo's notes. Song. Blamp/un. 30 

The little drooping flower. " " 30 

Two pretty hallads, the last one with a ehoms, and 
the first one with the eiy of the cuckoo oeeaaioiially 
intermptinc the music. 

Carolina. Neapolitan popular song. Tentiti. 30 

A plqnant and sparkling ditty, which one can well 
Imagine sung by the merry flaherman of the Bay of 
Naples. The Italian is In the dialect of the ContadJ- 
Di, and is tarnished with an Bngliah translation. 

L'Estasi. Valsed'Arditi. Sung by Mad. Pnrepa. 75 
TerybeantlADil, and with no dlOculty to frighten 
any lady with a tolerably flexible voice. Has ItaUan 
and English words, and ''(keilit*** passages fbr those 
who cannot sing the highest notes. 

Why was I looking out ? Sung by Parepa. 

Diumenthal. 30 
The lady probably knew why she *'looked out** so 
regrettally, after driving her lover away by ill treat- 
ment. At any rate, he rstaroed. and the matter was 
very amicably arranged. Good mosle. 
Fairest and Rarest. Ballad. J/. Keifer. 30 

A good title, after reading which, open the leaves, 
and sing the song, which will not dtaappoint you. 
When we went a gleaning. Sung by Parepa. 

W. Ganz. 30 
Very neat and finished, and a pretty afbir for the 
ladles to sing these autumn days, albeit they may nev- 
er have followed the example of Ruth, themselvss. 
Ah! Child of Hope. (Le Bapt^me dn petit 
Ebeniste.) C. Planiade. 30 

A very pretty melody, with French and English 
words. 

Don't shut out the moonlight, mother. Song. 

E, Beltischer. 30 
Girls of dear New England. Ballad. M. Keller. 30 
Brightly shine the surs above me. Song. 

G, W. Hazlewood. 30 
Fandango Song. Guitar. L, Vese. 30 

Very acceptable songs, which there is not space to 
notice at length. 

Kitty Carew. Song. J. L. HatUm, 30 

Mr. Hatton is now among 9s, and can bring for- 
ward his own songs, which have long been fovorites. 
To Deum. J, B. Marsh. 75 

A most excellent composition, and deserving a place 
in every choir. 

Instrumental. 

Shells of Ocean. Easy pieces by E. Mack, each, 30 
1 Mermald*s March. 2 Pearl waits. 

8 O would I were a boy.Qulcks>.4 Wsaring of the green, 
fi Coral Redowa. 6 Five o'clock. Quickstep. 

7 Rippling Wave Redowa. 8 Sea Shell Polka. 

Bssy and useftil pleoes for learners. 
Pretty bird Walta. C. Coote. 40 

A charming and peculiar air, brilliantly arranged. 
New Russian March. R. Bertridge. 20 

Very simple, and Just the thing for begfnneis. as It 
Is also rery prstty. 

Alpine Bells. 4 hands. "Social Hours." Belfak. 30 
II Bacio. " " «« 30 

Capital duets for learners. 
Brooklyn Galop. J/. Ilassler. 30 

Scud Galop. ** 30 

Boyd Schottisch. " 30 

Dance Maria Galop. « 40 

Sweet Sixteen. I'olka Quadrille. " 50 

Five sparkling pleeee by Ilassler. None of them are* 
difllenlt, and all pleasing. 

Joy Bells. Idylle. A. Jungman. 50 



UosiOBT Mail.— Music Is sen thy mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwight*s Journal of Uiule. 

The Ballad of the Weaver. 

BY A. AUERKBTIir COWLBS. 

All day sho siu at her cottage door, 

When the hrcath of the sammer is sweet and warm, 
When the snnlight flickers across the floor, 

And the wild boc« swim in a drowsy swarm. 
All day lonjj at her cottaj^e door, 

Fair in fcntaro and dear of form, 
MontinfT and evonini;,— over and o*cr, 

Weaves she in sunshine— weaves sho in storm. 

All day lon^— though the fields are green, 

And shadowy woodlands tempt the sight — 
With patient flngcrs and eyes serene. 

She weaves, as she waits for her absent knight, 
As fair a fabric as over was seen, 

With roses and lilies richly pied. 
And the crimson petals-are stained, I ween. 

With drops of blood from her fingers white. 

Whether ho comes in the flQ<ih of Jane, 

When the wild brier blooms at the cottage gate. 
Whether he comes with the Autumn moon. 

Whether he comes when the cuckoos mate ; 
Come ho at dawning, come he at noon. 

Come he early or come he late. 
Little it matters, for one sweet tune 

Singeth she evtfr^I wait 1 I wait 1 

Of all that ride in that knightly train. 

One is noble and true, I know. 
Surely he will come back again 

And bear her away at his saddle bow. 
All the longing and all the pain 

She will breathe in whisperings aofi and low, 
And be'Il kiss from her fingers the crimson stain 

As Uiey pass through the evening's tender glow. 

The dry vine swings at the cottage gate ; 

The years have come and the years have flown ; 
With lips that hunger and eyes that wait. 

The weaver sits at her task alone. 
Morning and evening, early and late, 

She weaves, and she makes no sigh or moan, 
But the weft of the fabric is dark as fate, 

And the grace of the vision gone;* 



Otto NicolaL 

{Contituied/rofn pttgt 823 ) 

The state of affairs at the Imperial Operahouse, 
commonly called the Kiirntbnerf hor Theatre, was 
then, and is partially even at the present day, a 
peculiar one, as far asits management is concern- 
ed. This state of aflfairs we must shortly ex- 
plain. 

While, at nearly all the Court Theatres in the 
world, the management is conducted nnder the 
supreme direction of an Intendant appointed by 
the Government, it was carried on at the Karnth- 
nerthor Theatre, by two lessees, one of whom. 
Carlo -Ballochino, attended to the German, and 
the other, Bartolomco Morel li, to the Italian 
Opera, of which, during the months of April, 
May, and June, there were at least eighty per- 
formances. The lessees' engaged and discharged 
the various ordinary officials connected with the 
administration, and possessed the power of pro- 
posing, nay more, partly of vetoing the engage- 
ment even of the officials and artists distinguish- 
ed as ''Imperial." In addition to these rights, 
and the. advantages therefrom accruing, thev re- 
ceived a yearly grant of 75,000 florins. They 



were, however, bound to make good out of their 
own pocket any deficit; but then, on the other 
hand, all ihu profit there mt<2ht be was theirs. 
Whether such a system of management, when it 
do4'S not happen to be in the hands of perfectly 
disinterested patrons of art, is worthy of appro- 
val, and tends to the honor of the theatre, and 
whether it is, generally, advisable to entrust an 
Iralian with full power to act as he pleases with 
German opera is a point to which we shall re- 
turn in the course or our notice. For the present, 
we can only state that Opera was then in a real- 
ly brilliant condition, and that the Operahouse, 
as it then was, was the only one in Germany 
where Nieolai could find a satisfactory sphere for 
his grand ideas. lie had under his direction an 
admirable and experienced orchestra, compre- 
hending, besides the 7 soloists, all first-rate ar- 
tists. 20 violinists, G tenorlsts, 6 violoncellists, G 
doublc-bnssists, 4 flautists, 4 oboists, 4 clarinet- 
tists, 4 French-horn players, 4 bassoonists, 4 
trombonists, 4 trumpeters, and 2 kettle-drum- 
mers, over whom were, firstly : 8 orchestral-di- 
rectors (Hellmesberger, Grutsch, and Groidl), 
and secondly : the CapeUmeitlerSy Ileinrich Proch 
and (leuling, Nieolai being at the head ot all, as 
first Capellmehter, 

An regards vocalists, again, he fourd in the 
German company distinguished names such as 
Mmes. Hasselt-Barth, TreiTz, Nottes, Lutzer, (to 
whom were subsequently added Mmes. Stdckl- 
Heinefetter, Key, and Zerr), as well as Herren 
Rrl, Kraus, Pfisfer, (and afterwards Ander), 
Draxler, and Staudigl; in the Italian company, 
Mmes. Tadolini fafterwards replaced by Tachi- 
nardi-Persiani, Tedesco, and Alboni), Mirini, 
Brambilla, Salvina, Signori Donzelli, Moriani, 
Badiali, Donatelli (soMeauently Calzolari and 
Labozetta), and Bovere, toe incomparable basso- 
buffo. 

Out of this rare assemblage, Nieolai, by his en- 
thusiastic and inspiring zeal, and re.stle88 energy, 
produced a splendid whole, such as was never 
known since in any German theatre. His punc- 
tuality, conscientiousness, and patience, the in- 
telligence with which, at rehearsals, he seized 
the meaning of the works he bad to direct, and 
required an interpretation in keeping with that 
meaning, inspired every one with respect, and, 
most of all, those who bad thought to find in him 
a frivolous, fickle maestro, of the true Italian 
stamp. In consequence of this, the Imperial 
Operahonse, even m the first winter, again attain- 
ed a position such as it had not held for years. 
The first opera which the new Capellmeister con- 
ducted was Mozart's Don Juan^ followed, after 
two rehearsals, by Beethoven's Fiddio, Between 
the two acts of the latter, Nieolai had the grand 
overture to Leonore performed, an innovation 
which found a ready response and imitators at 
other theatres. At the earlier performances, it 
had always to be played twice, amid the most 
lively applanse. Afler these works came revi- 
vals of Donizetti's Jlforftn, under the name of 
Die Romer in MetUone^ which, however, did not 

SI ease in its German dress, and La Fawrita. 
ricolai's talent in getting up and conducting 
Works met with the most gratifying reception 
and appreciation. 

But this did not satisfy the young Capellmeis- 
ter, Just as he himself concentrated his own 
powers from every side upon all the points of the 
artistic per8f>ecUve, having, for instance, immedi- 
ately-after his arrival in Vienna, set about study- 
ing most assiduously the German musical classics, 
he desired to procure the most varied means of 
display for. the resources nnder his direction, and 
for this purpose 4be splendid orchestra, applied 
hitherto simply to opera, was eminently fitted. 
This waf the first idea of the establishment of the 



Philharmonic Sotnt^ty, wliieh his restless zeal 
soon afterwards brilliantly succeeded in railing 
into existence. Takinff for his ino<leIs tlieMoser 
and Spontini **Sinfonie-Soireen," whieh he had 
attended in Berlin, he constituted the Philhar- 
monic Concert*, the great feature of whieh was 
to be the. most perfect possible execution of clas- 
sical Symphonies and Overtures, with episodical 
performances by celebrated virtuosos and singers, 
for the sake of introducin<; an agreeable change. 
In order not to fatigue and deter the public, the 
programmes of each evening were to molude as 
few pieces as possible, but tlicir execution was to 
satiMfy the higiiest expectations, and make up for 
the shortness of the entertainment. What a wide 
field of action was opened up by this bold idea 
for Nieolai ! His indefatigable spirit alone could 
have overcome the manifold obstacles in the way ; 
have collected a thoroughly powl orchestra; in- 
terest the public for the works, which, with un- 
exampled energy, he undertook carefully to se- 
lect and get up ; and, by his own warmth and 
enthusiasm in managing it, attach the public to 
the institution. By his establishment and man- 
agement of the Philharmonic Concerts, the first 
of which took place on Easter Monday, 1842, 
Nieolai has made for himself a name never to be 
forgotten in the musical annals of Vienna, a fact 
that the public acknowledged by their attendance, 
which, afler his departure, was never anything 
like as numerous. But Nicolai's rare talent as a 
conductor was so strongly displayed after he un- 
dertook the management of the orchestra at Vi- 
enna, that he stood quite alone in this particular, 
in which, perhaps, he had no ireal rival, except 
Mendelssonn. As a conductor he resembled a 
bronze column, supporting and keeping op the 
artistic body into which he had blended his vari- 
ous masses. A physician clears a path for his 
exertions by the confidence he inspires, and Nic- 
olai's appearance as conductor was certain of a 
similar result He wielded his conducting-stick 
with earnestness, prudence, and the greatest en- 
ergv, so that not a single bar escaped his obser- 
vation. He obtained delicate ana nicely gradu- 
ted effects from phrases apparently the most in- 
significant, and, as a rule, governed the waves of 
sound not as a mere helmsman, but tamed and 
swayed them like some governing spirit Nico- 
lai's mode of conducting was not onl^ clever but 
interesting for an observer, since, m every in- 
stance, it produced a lively feeling of conscious 
certainty and infallible success. 

The operas he conducted, as well as the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, were thus a long series of the 
most honorable manifestations of his extraordina- 
ry talent, and rendered him, which was always a 
source of the greatest pride to him, a more pop- 
ular favorite than almost any artist had been be- 
fore. 

The programme of the Philharmonic Concerts 
for 1842-8 included, also, the select works of the 
classical composers, and the admirable perform- 
ances of that unrivalled violinist, Vieuxtempa, of 
the pianist Kullak (at present Pianist to the 
Court, and Professor in Berlin), and numerous 
singers. Concerning the first of these concerts 
in November, 1842, the correspondent of the 
Paris Revue et Gazette Musicals (series for 1848, 
No. 9), writes : — 

**M. Nieolai, Capellmeister to the Court, gave a 
Philharmonic Concert in the large room of the 
Redoute. The orchestra was that of the Imperial 
Opera, and, as usual, distinguished itself tor its 
ensemble, and brilliant execution, which must 
satisfy the severest critics most inclined to find 
fault The programme included only four num- 
bers, but all of classic worth, namely : Mozart's 
Symphony in G minor ; two airs sung by Mmes. 
Hasselt and Lutzer, Eullak accompanying on the 
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piano; an«l, toconcludo, Heethovcn's Grand Sym- 
phony in C minor. Every tlrng was perf«)rme(l 
with marvellous precision, but Mozart's wonderful 
Symphony Icfl far behind all that had been pre- 
viously heard, as we venture unconditionally to 
assert. Never were the nicest fvradations, all the 
)i<i[ht8 and shadows of this magnificent tonc-paint- 
in;; rendered with equal care and clever exact- 
ness. We owe M. Wicolai our profoundest thanks 
for his cleviT and sage conductinjr, which clearly 
provos with what seriousness and conscientious- 
ness he has studied the works of onr nrcat mas- 
trm. Let us hope, for the honor of tlie orches- 
tra and our classic uomposors, that M. Nicolai 
will so on with these magnificent concerts.*' 

Nicolai did go on, appreciated by the critics, 
the public, and his orchestra. The latter, in re- 
turn for his invaluable services, commissioned 
Kriehnbcr to paint his portrait, which soon ap- 
pertred in all the shop-windows of Vienna. 

Elsewhere, too, people began to recognize his 
worth, and he experienced gr«*at pleasure at be- 
ing named, in December, 1842, together with 
Spohr, and the son of Mozart, whom he enthusias- 
tically honored, an honorary member of the Mo- 
zarteum in Salzburg. 

But Nicolai wished to distinguish himself in 
Vienna as a creative artist, also, in order to prove 
that Italy had exerted a favorable rather than a 
contrary influence upon his style of composition, 
and he wrote, therefore, some Pianoforte Pieces, 
including a grand Sonata, Op. 27, in D minor, 
and several songs, with which latter he was very 
auccessful, since they were treate<l in Franz Schu- 
bert's manner, the only one the public would then 
have. From amonsr them, "Wilhelmine" and 
"Die Thrane," published by Mechetti, soon be- 
came very popular. But not all his pleasing and 
highly feelinor songs of that period were publish- 
ed ; most of them must still be among bis unpub- 
lished papers. 

To afford musical Vienna evidence of his ac- 
t'vity and talent as a composer as well as conduc- 
tor, he got up, in April, 1843, a concert, in which 
be gave only his own compositions, but of the 
nif St different styles, namely : a very sonorous 
eight-part Paternoster, for solos and chorus a ca- 
pel'a, treated in the sacred Italian style of the 
17tb century, and published, as Op. 33, by 
Schott, Mayence ; and further, a fugued Over- 
ture and Chorus, on a chorale, treated in the 
German style of the 18th century. Then came 
fjur numbers of his opera, Proxerpina, as well as 
the favorite song "Wilhelmine," which brought to 
a close the applause that followed each piece.* 

Thus, from the very first, we behold Nicolai in 
a sphere of indefatigable and restless activity, 
rendered happy by the marks of appreciation ev- 
erywhere tendered, and exciting him to fresh ef- 
forts. But he was destined, also, to experience 
disappointments, which, in consequence of hisex- 
oitaole state, that always had a decided tendency 
to an ailing character, affected him more deeply 
and more severely than they would have aflectcd 
other men. Thus, with the German confidence 
and frankness inherent to his nature, he attached 
himself to Donizetti, whom he highly prized, and 
who, having been appointed Imperial Chamber- 
Composer and Capellmeister, came, in February, 
1843, f.iom Paris to Vienna. But this friendship 
was not destined to last long. For reasons con- 
nected with the posture of affairs at the Karnth- 

* Thftt «ze«neiit paper, th« AU^fmeine Musik-Zeitumg. H 
Us twenty •eiffhth number for 164^3, mentions this concert in 
the IbUowlng flittering words. '*The Capellmeuter, Verr Nio- 
oIaI, wh« hM bVen rendered doubly dear to ua by h\» energot- 
io direction of the Opera, m well as by hlf brilliant revifal of 
the Philharmonic Concerta. gare ua, at an admirable tocaI an d 
laatrumVDlal concert, admirably earried out, teo, with the 
cooperation of the artisti of the Imperial Operahouse, proof* 
ofsttohundonUblecreatiTe talent, seconded by a study, as 
comprehensiTeaa thorough, of musical compofiitlont that ve 
eagerly look forward to a work fimm bis pen for the G«rman 
srago. The rich programme of this concert satisfied both pro- 
iB«iona1 and laymsn lu an e«|ual degree. Wblle, on the one 
hand, his Ttmplario U still a stock-opera upon the Italian 
■cage, Nicolai here on the other hand showed himself exoeed- 
Ingly skilful in bia treatment of strict forms, thus refuting 
most honombly those who reproach him, a German, with wri- 
ting in the modem Italian style. Ho has employed this in'the 
proper plaoe, and will undoubtedly be able to treat the Ger- 
man stage in the spirit peculiar to It. What must prove of 
great advantage to him when writing for it is his readiness in 
the cantablle style, whSeb he owes to the good use he made of 
bis long sojoarn in Italy, an artistic acoomplishment which 
we wish, with all Qur heart, wetw poeseifced by certain other- 
wise very estimable Qvomd pompopers." 



nerthor Theatre, and the short duration of the 
theatrical evening, it was one of the duties of 
the conducting CapHlmeister to bring, by cuts and 
omissions, the operas to be represented within the 
proper bounds. Nicolai, who performed this task 
with especial unwillingness, had always gone to 
work in such cases with the greatest poraible con- 
scientiousness and the care peculiar to him. He 
could not, however, satisfy Donizetti, when, at 
the beginning of the Italian operatic season of 
1843, the latter composer's Elisir (V Amore was 
produced. On the contrary, Donizetti's anger 
increased more and more, during the evening, as 
he missed this or that, to his mind, admirable 
piece, until, at the conclusion of the performance, 
he rushed up to the unsuspecting Nicolai, whom 
he called a "bambino," and would have proceed- 
ed to personal violence, had not Ihe bystanders 
taken the part of the person thus assailed. Nico- 
lai's friends recommended a duel with the Italian. 
But Nicolai, smiling, declinc<1 such a conrse, with 
the words : "Were this man to shoot me, nothinjf 
would be gained by it; on the contrary, I shouhl 
deprive the musical world of the fruits of my 
studies, and it has still a good many to demand of 



roe. 



All further intercourse with Donizetti was nat- 
urally brought to an end by this scene, and Nico- 
lai obstinately rejected every attempt at retjon- 
ciliation on the part of the aggressor ; what had 
happened did not, however, exert any influence 
on his opinion of Donizetti as a composer. 

The experience gained by Nicolai in his labo- 
rious task of remodelling // Proscrito induced 
him to abandon entirely the further re-arrange- 
ment of his Italian operas, and set a German 
book at once, in the writing of which he might 
himself take a part, and at length obtain a satis- 
factory lihretto. The performances of hh Heini- 
hehr des Verbannien, and the task of directing the 
Philharmonic Concerts, which he zealously and 
successfully carried on during the winter of 184S- 
44 also, did not allow him to make much progress 
in the study of the best Italian and Spanish dram- 
atists, from whom he wanted to take a subject. 
With restless industry, he sketched whole aeries 
of scenes and acts, selected from various sources, 
merely to reject them over and over again. His 
professional duties, de.<ipite'the time required by 
these labors, did not suffer, however, in the 
slightest degree. As far as thev were concerned, 
he was the same punctual and careful man he 
was all his life. Speaking of his musical activity, 
the musical correspondent of Hauptmann's^//j7e- 
m^me MusU'-Zeilung was fustified in exclaiming : 
•'Whoever still takes as his favorite theme the in- 
sipid notion of indulging in turgid lamentations 
on the complete decay of taste here "(in Vien- 
na)," should make himself acquainted with the 
enthusiasm of the Viennese for such compositions 
and performances as are offered them at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts." Further on, we read : *'The 
Capeflmeister, Herr Otto Nicolai, understands so 
well how to spur on the ambition of the splendid 
orchestra of our Imperial Operahouse, and to fill 
it with inspiration for the lofty aims of art, that, 
excited by his clever and energetic management, 
it really effects wonders. Simply to listen to a 
pianOy a crescendo, a diminuendo here, nay, only 
to the rare agreement of the violins in the up wan] 
and downward strokes, in the employment of the 
same fincrerincr, etc., is, apart from the dynamic 
effect, of itself, considered technically, a treat. 
May this magnificent art-institute, revived by the 
art-loving and talented Nicolai, be successful I 
May it henceforth be able to maintain its position 
upon the elevated ground of its own worth, and 
the appreciation of tlfs public !" 

Bi^fore the conclusion of the year 1843, Nicolai 
was delighted by an honorable mark of distinc- 
tion. In return for the dedication of the Mass 
composed in Italy, and written up in Vienna, he 
received from King Fried rich Wilhelm IV., of 
Prussia, the Gold Medal for Art and Science, 
together with a flattering letter of thanks. The 
favor of the art-loving monarch was, also, extend- 
ed to him long afterwards. 

Another pleasing surprise for the worthy com- 
poser was reserved till the commencement of the 
following year, when he received an invitation 



from the Magistracy of his native town, Konigs- 
berg, to altcml, as an eminent fullow-townsman, 
the great jubilee held by the University in con- 
junclion with the Town, to celebrate the SOOtli 
year of the exi.Htence of the former, from the 27th 
to the 31st of August inclusive. Nicolai was 
most profoundly moveil V>y this unexpected proof 
Qf appreciation, awarded only to the most distin- 
gnidlu'd men. It awoke in his noble mind feel- 
ings that affecteil him like home-srckno5«. In 
fact, the whole of his subsequent delightful jour- 
ney was destined to evoke sentiments and impres- 
sions such as a man, in most castas, experiences 
only in the sweet period of youth, the joys and 
raptures of which Nicolai had never known. He 
resolved to express in a musical composition ap- 
propriate to the festival his thanks for the flatter- 
mg mark of attention and recognition on the part 
of his native town. In memory of the period of 
the Reformation, from which the establishment of 
the Uiiivewity, in 1544, datc<1, he selected Lu- 
ther's chorale, so strong in faith : "Ein feste Burg 
ist uns'rer Gott," as the principal motive for a 
sacred overture, in the broadest and most grand- 
ly solemn style, with orchestra, organ accompani- 
ment, and choruses. The work begins with the 
chorale admirably arranged in diflerent parts, and 
sung by the chorus. The instruments then take 
it up and carry it on very cleverly, until, out of 
the fragments of the motives introduced, a mag- 
nificent double fuguo is developed. Tliis affords 
evidence of wonderful skill and rare power of 
form, the chorale re-appearing in its broadly 
treated conclusion. We may as well at once state 
that this Sacred Overture in its original form, 
as well as arranged for four hands, and likewise 
for organ or pedal grand bv Liszt, is published 
as Op. 32, by Hofmeister, L^ipsic. 

In the middle of July, 1844. Nicolai proceeded 
by the way of Prague and Breslau, to Berlin- 
The Kinjr, Friedrich Wilhelm, no sooner heard 
that the Imperial CapellmeiMer had arrived, before 
ho ordered a concert of a sacred character to be 
given at Court, and invited Nicolai to take the 
direction of it. Nicolai obeyed the flattering in- 
vitation, and included in the programme several 
of his own compositions, which were executed by 
the Cathedral Choir at the Court Soirde in ques- 
tion, and met with approbation in the highest 
quarter. The King overwhelmed Nicolai with 
compliments, and entered into a long conversa- 
tion with him concerning old Italian sacred mu- 
sic and the Sixtine Chapel, on the principle of 
which latter he wanted his newly-e8tabli.Hhed Ca- 
thedral Choir to be managed. Captivated by 
Nicolai's comprehensive range of information, the 
King ended by offerincr him the position of a di- 
rector of the Choir. Nicolai. however, exerted 
himself to show how, with all his interest for such 
a sphere of action, his great department was that 
of dramatic music, which he shouhl be loth to 
quit, after his successes in it had demonstrated 
that it was the one peculiarly adapted for his 
powers. The King had thus to give up for a 
time the realization of his wish, but only to seize 
the first fitting opportunity for summoning the 
talente<] musician back again to his native land. 

Nicolai now visited his first benefactor, Herr 
Adler, at Stargard. Herr Adler gave him the 
most hearty wfelcome, and it was in his housi^ that 
Nicolai was surprised by the joyfal news that the 
high-minded Kinir had conferred upon him the 
Order of the Red Ea^le. From Stargard he 
went to Dantzig, where he visited his sister ; and 
thence to Marienwerder, where his father reswl- 
ed, arriving by the steamer at Konissberg, on the 
20th August Others had previously done what 
they could to distinguish and to please him, but 
the Konigsbergers surpassed them in marks of 
respect, sending Nicolai deputations, giving him 
serenades, etc., by which he was <leeply touched. 
Strange feelings,' indeed, probably besieged his 
heart, when he once more found himself withm 
the walls which had beheld bis birth, and the sor- 
rowful fieriod of his youth, and within which he 
had spent the entire first half of his existence, 
until — looking at the matter from the cold point 
of view of practical life — he had leffc them as a 
vagabondizing fujritive, to revisit them as a high- 
ly respected artist. Such moments, however, 
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oiitwei^rli the sevcresl sufT^nnp^s nnd nro among 
the aweotest cxporionc'cs in Iho life of innn. 

His sfay a^ Koni«»sl»(.'r;r wa« a Horii'S of lionorn. 
The Town prosiMittnl him with a silver (.•ondnjjt- 
ini;-stick ; the University, with a jioM snulV-lrax 
am) two medals strnck in honor of tlie Jubifoe. 
On Nicolai*s return to Vienna, the lessee of tlie 
theatre doductcd sixty florins from his salary, be- 
cause he was behind his time. 

(To b« coDtiniittd.) 



The Music of Proyence. 

A little book, written in a quaint tonprnc, has re- 
cently l>ccn piihlished, and letR in light upon an inter- 
Cfftinsr bnt almost unknown subject. It is a work on 
the origin, hi.^tory, and playin{r of the Tambourine ; 
its author is Monnicur F. Vidal ; and It is written in 
the Proven<;nl dialect. Our readers need not bo 
alarmed at the announcement, fcarinfr that we bo fro- 
ini; to qnote lar(;ely in the idiom so Inrcd by Castil- 
Blaxe and De Ronmanillo ; for there is much in what 
M. Vidal saTS which wilt liear translatinp:, without 
avaitine one^s self of M. Vidal's curious lanfrnage. 
To Enirlish readers at the onttet the title, "Tx>n Tarn- 
bourin," is apt to prore mis-leadinjr. M. Vidal's 
tambourine ha^ nothinir in common with the instru- 
ment we are accnntomed to associate with a ballot or 
with a ramicircular row of Ethiopian scrcnadcra. It 
is the tambourine of Prorenco, one of two instru- 
ments, and yet only part of one instrument. For the 
tnmbourtn and the galonhH are two separate and dis- 
tinct articles played by one and the same person. 
The nearest approach to the Provengal musician is 
the man who oflieiatcs a^ orchestra to Mr. Punch : 
his drum may represent the tambouring and his Pan- 
dflsan pipes the tjaloH!)ei, 

For a closer description of each let ns have recourse 
to Castil-Blaze himself, who knew both instruments 
and can explain. In his Dictionnaire de Muaiq^te^ he 
says, '*the tainbourin is a drum, the case of which is 
much lon^r and rather straifrhter than that of the 
ordinary drum. It is made of walnut wood in one 
piece liG:ht enou^^h to Im hunf; to the left arm, the 
hand of which serves to play the /7n/oMM, or throe- 
holed pipe, while the rifrht hand strikes the tambourin 
with a little stick of ebony or ivory. The galottbd is 
a wind instrument which'has fallen into disuse for 
over two centuries, except in Provence." It is "more 
gay," says Castil-Blaze, than all other rival instru- 
ments, and more acute than all other wind instru- 
ments. The player can only attain perfection on the 
ffaloubet by dint of hard work and carefulness, for it is 
fingered with the left hand alone, and the mnsician 
has to make two octaves and a note out of three 
holes. The make of the mouthpiece is intended to 
eke out the limited means. The key of the galonhet 
is D ; the iciimnt is made by tlireo different winds : 
the low D commences with a fi^entle breath, which 
can be increased to B ; the B is a moderate breath 
which is increased to F, and the F is a sharp and 
pinched breath, which is increased till the last note is 
reached. It is presumably the difficulty of manajrinp: 
the limited instrument which has caused it to he cast 
aside by the provinces north of Prorenco. 

The (jaJoubet is not played widiout the tamltoHnn : 
taken together they are the favorite instrnmcnts of 
tha Provengaux. Althongh the former executes the 
air and the latter serves as an accompaniment, the 
player of both is styled a tambourin. Some players 
do not go about without a clarionettist or two, who 
reinforce the tunes, often with a wily-conceived im- 
personation totally differing from the melody which 
they are supposed to help. The best players of the 
galoul*ei attain wonderful mastery over the slight pipe, 
on which they are frequently able to perform a violin 
concerto. At the ffites of Provence they gather in 
numbers — twenty or twenty-five all playing at once ; 
and though their music is always lively and rapid, 
they manage to preserve perfect ensemble. This is 
doubtless attained by the rhythmical strokes on the 
tambourin, which keeps them up to time. Rustic balls, 
farandoulet, gymnastic games, bull fights, civil cere- 
monies, even processions — take place in Provence to 
the sound of the tambourin. 

M. Vidal, in common with certain other authori- 
ties, derives the word from the ttfmpnnion of the 
Greeks, who are said to have imported the instrument 
into Provence 600 years before Christ. A derivation 
so remote is necessarily involved in obscurity ; bnt 
M. Vidal and his friends have so much ground for 
their opinion, that in some localities the instrument 
is known as the tympanin^ a near enough approach to 
the Hellenic word. In Italy it is called tamburino, in 
Spain laboring in Catalonia tambori, in Portugal tarn- 
boril. 

Before the Revolution the tambourin gave the name 
to a dance which had great favor in the French Court, 
and was danced on the stage. "A dance," says Jean 



fjacqucs RoRf^enu, "very much the mode today at the 
French theatres. Its nir is very gay, and is beaten 
quick in tw«) liino. It should he lri|>ping {n,iiitHlfi)tt) 
and well ciulenotd, in imitation of the pipe of Pro- 
vonco, and the Unas should re-.«trike the t^amo note, in 
imitation of the tamfiourin or fjuhnl^, with wliicli ho 
wlio plays the pipe ordinarily accompanies." Kous- 
scau, it will 1>e seen, confounded the two instrunicntA 
and made them one ; hut the error is immatcriHl. 
Kverybody knows that the tambotirin was a colohrated 
dance of former times, and was reproduced in the 
French operas : texte Ramean. People then talked 
of a tnmbourin as they now talk of a polka or waltz. 
— Orchatra. 



Organs and Organists of Westminster 

Abbey. 

An interesting paper, by Dr. Rimbault, with the 
a1)ove title, appears in Notes and Queries of last week. 
The first organ erected in Westminster Ahbov of 
which anything is known appears to have been built 
by Chapington in l.')96. The Puritans have the 
credit of destroying this in 1643, and a new one was 
erected on the Restoration by Father Smith, at a cost 
of £120, on the north side of the choir, so that three 
of the organists — Blow, Purcell, and Croft — were 
literally buried under the organ. Smith's instrument 
gave way, in 1730, to one placed over the choir 
screen, built by Schreider and Jordan, whioh was 
subsequently altered and added to by Avery, Elliott, 
and Hill ; and in 1846-8 was entirely remodelled 
and reconstructed by Mr. Hill, being divided into 
four portions, the Choir organ occupying its old po- 
sition on the screen, the Swell l>ctng placed under 
one of the arches on the south side, the Great under 
the corresponding arch on the north side, and the 
pedal pipes lying on the top of the screen. By a 
lapsxts calami in the first part of the paper, the old 
organ is made to interrupt the view of the east win- 
dow from the choir. Of course it is the west window 
which is meant. The new arrangement allows an 
uninterrupted view from one end of the church to the 
other. Considering the extent of the alteration, we 
think Dr. Rimbault hardly warranted in attributing 
the "present noble instmioicnt" to Schreider and Jor- 
dan. In onr opinion, the organ as it existed in 1845, 
though wanting in mechanical appliances and with 
only an octave and a note of pedal pipes, was^ far 
more suited to its purpose than the present divided 
instrument, and we believe that any one who remem- 
bers the effect of the Full Swell closed in the chant, 
of the accompaniments to Greene's "Lord let me 
know mine end," to Travers' "Ascribe unto the 
Lord," or the effect of Handel's Pastoral Symphony, 
or the Dead March in Saul, will agree with us. The 
same gentleman be it remembered, still presides at 
the instrument, now sitting, as Dr^ Rimbault informs 
no, "surrounded on all sides'* by his instrument. The 
Doctor then proceeds to give, as he says, "a list of 
the organists from the earliest times to the present, 
from a MS. in the handwriting of Dr. Benjamin 
Cooke," who died in 1793. The list, for the latter 
part of which we presume Dr. Cooke is not answera- 
ble, is valuable, and we quote it with but slight 
abridgment. — Orchestra. 

A.D. 1549. John Howe. — Probably a monk, and 
the person called "father Howe," M-hoso name occurs 
in the old parish accounts of Laml)Cth, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, St. Helen's, &e , as "mondyng" and otherwise 
attending to the "orgayns." 

1562. John Taylor, also Master of the Choristers. 
Nothing is known of this musician. 

1570. Rci)ert White, B.A., Mus. Bac., also Master 
of the Choristers. — This eminent man preceded Tal- 
lis and Byrd as a cliurch composer, and died before 
their fame was fully established. He appears to have 
been organist of Ely Cathedral from 1562 to 1567. 

1575. i7enry Z^ere, also Master of the Choristers. 
— An unknown name in the history of rotuiic. 

1 588. Edmund Hooper ^ also Master of the Choris- 
ters. He was sworn a Gentleman of the Chapel-roy- 
al in 1603, and was the first regularly appointed or- 
ganist of the Abbey. A copy of his patent is still 
preserved. Dr. Goodenough says he appears to have 
been frequently employed in "mending the organ," 
also in "pricking new song-books." Ho died in 
1621, and was buried in the Cloisters. 

1621. John Parsons, also Master of the Choristers. 
— He was the son of old Robert Parsons, who was 
drowned at Newark-upon -Trent in 1569. He was 
appointed organist of St. Mai^arot's Westminster, in 
1616, which situation he probably resigned when he 
accepted office at the Abbey. lie died in August, 
1623, and was buried in the Cloisters. 

1623. Orlando Gibbons, Mus. Z>oc.— "One of the 
rarest musicians of his time," and not inaptly styled 
the "English Palestrina." He was born at Cam- 



bridge (1583 ?), and In all prohahilily was the son ^ 
WilliHrn Gihl»on!<. who on Novomher 3, 1567, was 
niitted one of the " wjivtcs" of the town of Cambrid 
with the annual foe of*^ 40«. lie was appointed 
ganist of the Chapel-Royal in 1604; Bachelor 
Music, 1606; and Doctoi* in \m faculty, 1622. 
died in 1625 and was buried in Canterbury Cathedr 
where there is a monument to his memory. 

1625. J'/iowa« /Aiy. also Master of the Choristers. 
He was sworn a Gentleman of the Chapel-royal in 
1615. and died in 16.54. 

1633. Richard Port man, also Master of the Choris- 
ters.— -Educated nnder Orlando Gibbons. Ho resid- 
ed some time in France with Dr. Williams, Dean of 
Westminster, and upon his return was appointed or- 
ganist of the Chapel-royal. 

1660. Christopher Gibbons, Mus. Doc., also Master 
of the Choristers. — Son of the celebrated Orlando 
Gibbons. He was orsanist of Winchester Cathedral 
before the Civil War, a fact not hitherto known. He 
died in 1676, and was buried in the cloisters of the 
Ahbov. 

1666. w4/WfM.t i?n/n«.— A scholar of John Tom- 
kins, greatly patronized by Charles I., who appoint- 
ed him. at sevonteen years of age, onranist of St. 
Paul's Cnthcdral. In 1 660 he petitioned for the place 
of organist at Whitehall, bnt whether he succee led in 
his application we are not informed. According to 
Wood, he was buried in the cloisters of the Abbey, 
but the date of his decease is not given. 

1669. .Tohn Blow, Mus. Dor.-— Bom at North Col- 
linpham, Notts, 1648; Gentleman of the Chapel-roy- 
al. 1673 ; Master of the Choristers of the same. 1674 ; 
Almoner and Master of the Choristers of St. Paul's, 
1687 : and Composer to the Chapel-royal, 1699. The 
degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon him 
by Archbishop Sancroft. He died Oct. 1, 1708. .ind 
was bnried on the north side of the choir of West- 
minster Abbey. 

1680. Ilettry Purcell, the pride and boast of the 
English school of music, was bom in 1658. in the 
city of Westminster, it is generally supposed. His 
father Henry and his uncle Thomas were both musi- 
cians, and gentlemen of the Chapel-mval at the Res- 
toretion. He was educated under Captain Cooke, 
the master of the royal choristers. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where a fiat stone covers his 
grave, with a Latin Inscription totally effaced by the 
footsteps of passengers. 

1695. John Blow, Mus. Dnc—TMn appointment is 
the one generally known : the fact of his also having 
preceded his great pupil as organist has been over- 
looked. 

1708. William Croft, Mus. ZX)c.. also Master of the 
Choristers. — Ho ww born at Nether Eatington, 
Warwickshire, in 1677, and received his education at 
the Chapel-royal, under Blow. He originally wrote 
his name Crofts. Ho became gentleman organist, 
and compofser, in the establishment in which he was 
educated. His biographers say that his death was 
caused "by a disease brought on by his attendance at 
the coronation of George II." This, however, could 
not have been the case : George II. was crowned on 
October 11, 1727, and Crofi died on August 14 pre- 
ceding. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, on 
the north side of the choir. 

1727. John /Wj/hsow.— One of the chotisters of the 
Chapel-royal nnder Blow, and, according to Dr. 
Boyce, "an excellent performer on the organ." He 
was for manv years Dr. Croft's assistant at the Ab- 
bey. He died in 1762, aged eighty, and was buried 
in the same grave with Croft. There is an engraved 
portrait of him by Vcrtuc, from a painting by T. 
Johnson. 

1762. Benjamin Cooke, Mus. Doc., also Master of 
the Choristers, Ho was bom in 1734, and died in 
1793. He was for manv years Mr. Robinson's dep- 
uty at the Abbey. There is a monument to his 
memory in the west cloister of the Abbey, where ho 
was buried, and an engraved portrait of him by Skel- 
ton. 

1794. Samud Arnold, Mus. Doc.— He was bora in 
1739, and educated as a chorister in the Chapel-royal, 
under Bernard Gates and Dr. Nares. On the death 
of the latter he succeeded him as organist and com- 
poser of the Chapel-royal. He died Oct. 29, 1802, 
and was buried in the Abbey. 

1803, liohert Cooke.—The son of Dr. Benjamin 
Cooke, and a musician of considerable ability. He 
was unfortnnatelv drowned in the Thames in 1814. 

1815. George Plbcnezer iriV/irmw.— Educated as a 
chorister in St. Paul's Cathedral. He was for some 
years Dr, Arnold's deputy at the Abbey. He died 
in 1819, at an early age, and was buried in the south 
ambnialory of tho Cloisters. 

1819. Thomas Grcalartx, /'./J. .9.— Bom Oct. 5, 
1758, and educated under Dr. Cooke. He was elect- 
ed organist of Carlij»lo Cathedral in 1780, but re- 
signed his post in 1786 in order to study vocal music 
in Italy. He died July 17, 1831, and was buried in 
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the west rloi?«tpr of ilie Abbey, near his fricncl and 
iiiftsior, Dr. Oookc. 

1 831 . Jnuics Tnrh^ nl^o M-aster of the Choristers. 
— The deputy of Mr. Grcatorcx, and the present ex- 
cellent or<r»inist. 

Many of the above distinpriii'^hcd rhnrch mnfjicinna. 
n^ will be seen, were also ma.«ters of the chorisU^rs of 
Westminster ; and amoncrst the eminent men who 
were masters, without beinij onranistfl, oonir the 
names of Walter Porter, 1639 ; Henry Pureell, Sen. 
1661 ; Thomas Blajj^rave, 1666; Edward Braddock, 
1670; John Church, 1704; Bernai-d Gates, 1740, 
&c. We also find amonc: the "copyists" the names 
of Henry Vurcell Sen.. 1676 ; William Tucker, 1678 ; 
Edward' Brnddock, 1690: John Chnrrh, 1710 ; John 
Buswcll, 1761 ; Thomas Vandcrnan, 1763 ; Thomas 
Barrow, 1782, &c. 



Eistori in New Tork. 

(yroDi The Nation, Sept. 27). 

ITcr first appearance was made tmder rory ^rcat 
disadvnntanfcs. She woa in a foreign city, and 
amonir strangers whoso temperament was different 
from her own, who did not understand her langfuat^o, 
who had been used to another kind of representation, 
and who were too full of wondering; expectation to 
comprehend what was before them, or to doit justice. 
The theatre was small, the sta^^o narrow, the sta^e 
nrranf^ements poor, the scenery scanty and cheap. 
Her company, too, was ordinary, so far as we could 
jud(^e, perhaps because the terms of her engaf^ement 
did not allow her to secure a l)ctter — perhaps l^cause 
they, like herself, conld not do themselves justice the 
first time. An enthusiastic audience would have 
made amends for these drawbacks in part ; but the 
audience was not enthusiastic — the foreii;n portion 
remembering what she was abroad, the native portion 
waiting for her to astonish them into praise. 

From these canses the actress labored nnder a re- 
straint which she did not seem able to throw off. She 
could not forget herself, and was driven back too ab- 
solutely upon her art, instead of throwing soul into 
her art. The play selected— Legouvd's "Medea" — 
made all this more conspicuous than it would have 
been in another piece. In one respect it was admi- 
rably calculated for an opening representation, for it 
calls out precisely the qualities that she is reputed to 
possess in extraonlinary measure. It demands vehe- 
ment expression of passion, in every extreme, of hate 
and love, wrath and tenderness, scorn and pity, 
yearning and vengeance ; touching all the chords of 
emotion from lowest to hiehest. But, on the other 
hand, it is a plaj that suffers from the slightest suspi- 
cion of constramt. It requires abandonment; and 
that was just what Bistori lacked. The want of it 
was not felt equally throughout ; but in parts it was 
painfully felt, and they were the intensest parts — the 
scorning and denunciation of Creusa, the , first inter- 
view with' Jasoti, and the scene m which she tries to 
win her children. This is one of the finest points of 
the play — perhaps it is the finest point — and is capa- 
ble of being rendered with immense effect, without 
overstepping the limits of the most conservative taste. 
The husband, making terms with the wife in order 
to be rid of her, proposes that she take one of their 
children, and leave the other with him and Creitsa. 
She cannot choose, and iti her perplexity throws the 
choice on the children themselves. They, having 
learned to love the comfort and tenderness of their 
new mother, stand motionless by her side. The real 
mother then begins to plead, and to plead ineffectu- 
ally. She sinks from ner pride, fonrets the presence 
she is in, implores, coaxes, puts forth all the fondness 
of a passionate heart, loses herself in the effort to re- 
cover the boys, whom her terrible emotions had 
frightened away. The heorts of the audience are 
ready to melt in their bosom at that scene. They 
are full of tears. They would have pardoned any 
exaggeration. They expected exaggeration in a 
play where people and situations were all exaggera- 
ted. Indeed, nature demanded more than they conld 
have imagined. Kistori was, through it all, stately, 
proper and cold. We saw the same scene better 
done years ago by an actress whoso name is not to be 
written on the same shectof paper with Ristori's — we 
mean Matilda Heron ; there was no mother, and no 
great actress. On the second representation of "Me- 
dea" this was vastly improved ; out still it was not 
all that it should have been. There was the actress, 
the arti!<t, but not the genius. 

In "Mary Stuart" the art rose to a higher level ; 
it was all but consummate, it came near being be- 
witching. Now and then a flash of genius broke 
through it and startled the audience out of the quiet- 
ly charming mood in which the actress placetl and 
kept them. But the prevailing impression was not 
that of genius. Singularly fine gifts under singular- 
ly perfect training explained all the effects that were 
produced without calling the dirino spirit into requi- 



sition. Madame Bistori is n gifted womnn. Ilcr 
person is line, her carrin^^o noble, her head well ]>Innt- 
ed on her shoulders, her arms and hnnds li!Ui<lsomc, 
her face mobile and expressive. S!ie has a voire of 
wonderful comp.ass and power, of rich melodious 
quality, of the uttnost flexibility. These gifts she 
has cultivated to the last point of culture. She has 
studied hard, with the aid of the best models. Noth- 
ing could bo more delicious th.in her articulation ; no 
elocution could be more exquisite in tone and bal- 
ance. Her declamation is superb — never, under any 
circumstances, verging on rant or fustian. Her bear- 
ing; is bold enough for exigencies, but it never sug- 
goits a shufiio, n hitch, or a strut. Her gesture is 
profuse, incessant, afllnent in variety of motion, but 
it is always graceful and it always has a meiining. 
Iler form is supple, her muscles are perfectly under 
control. In a word, she is comiiletclv furnished for 
her profession. Nature and art could do little more, 
except make her beautiful ; but they have l>cstoxved 
the inimitable command of expression which more 
than makes amends for beauty of feature. Is she, 
then, all that her worshippers think she is ? No one 
can be. Is she peerless, as Bachcl was, in her way ? 
We are not ready to grant it yet. Is she a woman 
of genius as well as a most elaborate artist ? Wo 
hope she is ; we have a suspicion that she may bo, 
but wo ithall wait before deciding that she is. 

(From Tbo Nation, Oct. 11). 

As ono thing must be defined against another, so 
tho world will have it that Ristori must bo defined 
against Rachel. Now, genius was tho characteristic 
of Rachel. She possessed tho divine power of call- 
int; into being tho persons whose actions and emotions 
she portrayed. Her characters were, in every distin- 
guished instance, creations of her own. They wero 
nothing till she touched them. They had haunted 
the stage as classical anatomies, stalking lay-fignros 
parading heaps of turgid declamation, shades of he- 
roines, half mythological, that ogled and posed, strut- 
ted and glided through a long succession of romantic 
situations ; but the little humanity there was in them 
at first had been vexed by tho traditions of the play- 
ers till only ghosts remained. These tormented 
manes which' Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire had re- 
covered for dramatic or sentimental purpose, but had 
been forced to let go agafn, she revived, clothed in 
actual flesh and blood, animated with living souls, 
and made powers in the world of passion. Her great 
triumphs wore achieved by the force of her own im- 
agination, which caused things which were not to bo 
as though they were. Her historical characters were 
weak in proportion as history gave them ready-made 
into her hands. Her most finished works were those 
for which she had no material but the fire of her soul. 

This creative achievement implied tho highest or- 
der of dramatic genius. She first called the charac- 
ters into being, she then identified herself with them 
and gave them existence ; finally, with consummate 
art, she presented them glowing with animation to 
her audiences. At her call the graves yielded up 
their dead. 

This first power wo saw no evidence of in Ristori, 
nor have wo discovered it yet. Whether or no she 
possesses it she has given tho pnblic no opportunity 
forjudging. She has appeared in three characters, 
and* they were ready-made for her. The first, Medea, 
is not historical, but it is even more definite than if it 
were. The traditional events in her career are 
thrown out with a forco that compels int<)rpretation. 
The expression of the situations cannot be missed ; 
*he passions lie in great masses on the surface unsus- 
ceptible of modification ; the contrAsts of emotion 
are sudden, violent, precipitate, allowing the least 
possible opportunity for tho insertion of graceful 
touches of color and shade. An artist might, 
through weakness, fail to portray tho character in all 
its terrible energies of fooling, but no artist could fail 
to comprehend it. The exercise of the creative art 
is forestalled by the classical dictionary. If it bo true 
that Ristori's costume in this part was designed for 
her by Arv Scheffer, her originality must suffer from 
that additional deduction. In Mary Stuart, imagina- 
tion is forestalled by history. About few persons do 
we know so much. Wo have her portraits, her cos- 
tumes, pictures of her habits and manners. The 
events of her history are a familiar tale. Her mental 
traits have been presented as faithfully as her feat- 
ures. Her moral character is no secret. What is 
there for an actress to do ? Literally nothing but 
to dress tho part with such skill as she can command 
and make the historical figure step down from the 
canvas. This Ristori does with marvellous address 
as wo have cordially said. Taste and culture can do 
no more. No doubt this is the Mary Stuart we have 
all read of. So she looked ; so she spoke ; so she 
conducted herself ; so she saddened, grow old, and 
died. The delineation is exquisite, but it is a copy, 
not an original. 



The same, and even more, may bo said of Eliza- 
beth of England. There is romance about Mary ; 
about her thuro is none. She stand.4 in a blaze of 
li{xht. Her wardrol>e has l>ccn ransacked ; wo know 
how many dresses she had. Tho microscope has 
ligen applied to her disposition. The chemisti* havo 
had her motives under their biting acids. As if this 
wero not enough, the ingenious playwright Giaco- 
mctti, to cut off all possible misapprehension, has 
arranged his situations and thrown out his points in 
such a manner that tho wayfaring player, though a 
fool, coulil not err. Any reader of sign-boards must 
know procisi'lv what is to bo done at every turn. 
The text is all In italics. We went, therefore, to the 
theatre with no faintest expectation of seeing a dis- 
phiy of creative genius, flow could we? Where 
should it come in ? We looked for art of tho high- 
est order, for gorgcousnoss of dress, for velvets, laces, 
diamonds, and gold. We looked for a full outward 
impersonation of tho great queon in bearing and ges- 
ture, for a marvellous play of feature, and the most 
exquisite gradation of^ intellectual light and shade. 
All this we had in measure exceeding our anticipa- 
tion — a trifle too much, perhaps. 
. But we had more. We had gen nine genius— of 
the second grade, indeed, but still genius. Tho first 
grade was, as we have said, out of tho question. 
There was no room for it. But genius of the second 
grade ; the genius whi*;h identifies tho actress with 
the character and makes that real, was there. Ris- 
tori did not pfftif Elizabeth ; she toax Elizabeth ; tho 
queen, there in person. Not Giacometti's Elizalieth 
either, though, of coarse, that mainly ; bat some- 
thing more sound and just than that. Here she 
toned down the playwright's casoonade by her senso 
of tmth ; there she enlarged it by her power of asso- 
ciation. She threw into hor by play an immense 
deal not of study merely, but of intnitive perception. 
She filled up the interstices with flashes of imasina- 
tion. She read history between her onthor's lines, 
and used him as a tool in her hands. It is unneces- 
sary to specify instances. They were so many that 
the'spociflcation would be tiresome. Snfi)ce it to say 
that the points were all hers. The play fairly 
sparkled with imagination. A bright mmd pocped 
ont in every speech. It was at work in tho woman, 
and apparently not on her stage effects or her au- 
thor's prosaic language, but on tho problems that 
vexed the sonl of Elizabeth herself in nor day. TIm 
illusion would havo been complete if the otlier actors 
had done well. It was powerful in spite of them. 
Tho anditnce, for the first time, sat spell-bound. 
When the curtain fell, it fell not on a scene in a play, 
but on a scene in England's history ; ond when, with 
exquisitely bad taste, in accordance with an exquis- 
itely bad custom, they called tho octross before tho 
curtain in hor own proper character, it was a shock 
to see not Queen Elizabeth, but Madame Ristori. 

Such power of self-identification with a part is ex- 
ceedngly rare. Ordinary actors can produce a 
momentary illusion of tho senses by the aid of soen- 
erv and clothing, hair-dressing and cosmetics. 
Players of eminent talent carrying these helps to 
their perfection, and adding to them cultivated per- 
sonal graces, facility of pantomine and ready tact, 
can carry the illusion further and sustain it longer ; 
they can even hide themselves completely behind 
their assumed mask. But to think the part out, to 
feci it ont, to live for the time in it, and let its life 
alone appear; to reproduce it as an actual man or 
woman, is a very different thing. Talent can dress 
a character, but only genius can pnt the character 
into tlie dress ; and tho genius that can do that 
might, for aught we see, do more. Why should not 
tho perfect reproducer bo ablo to produce ? Both 
processes demand imagination, and tho same kind of 
imagination, that, namely, which 

*>bodl6« forth 

Th« forms of thingi unknowo." 

In the latter case the process begins a little further 
back ; but to change the " airy nothing" into a 
person would seem as arduous and delicate an under- 
taking as to give it " a local habitation ond a name." 
Nobody at this day could present an original con- 
ception of Queen Elizabeth. Rachel probably could 
have done this no better than Ristori. The most 
exacting criticism can demand no more than an 
intensely real impersonation of any ono consistent 
idea. This they who saw Ristori's Elizabeth cer- 
tainly had. The great queen treading down the 
loving woman parts of her in the imagined interest 
of her qucenlincss, and then dying in her qneenline^s 
because tho loving woman part would not die, never 
so swept those people with the fringe of her garments 
before. She fairly shook their hearts. 

But Ristori cannot give us so much without com- 
pelling us to expect more. Nothing but the highest 
reach of genius will content us now. Wo shall 
return to the subject. 
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Italy. 

Naplbs. "Miisic'i last agony at Naples*' :— such 
is the heading of a letter, dated Sept. 24, 1866, which 
wo translate from the Parisian joarnal Le Meneslrd. 

"It is a long time sinco I hare addressed yoo a 
masicat correspondence. Il is long since any masic 
has been made at Naples. In this respect no city 
fares to-day so badly as this onr city which was once 
so well off! The political events of those last years 
have been fatal to the moiilcal art in the sooth of 
Italy. The theatres of mnsic, now nnder one pro- 
text, and now another, are constantly closed. In 
spite of the cholera there are actually seven active 
theatres hero, and not one which gives a single petite 
acte of opera bnffa. . . It is dAolantl 

"The Conservatorio is disorganized from top to 
bottom. Grave disorders have broken out in this es- 
tablishment and several pupils have been put in pris- 
on. Pickets of gensd'armes are stationed before the 
doors. These disorders touch so closely upon poli- 
tics that it is not possible for roe to ' explain to yoa 
the causes. 

"If theatrical music is put aside, religious music 
has DO better fate. The chapel of the royal palace is 
in a state of utter disorganization . Some churches 
possess organs, to be sure, but where are the organ- 
ists 1 . . . Certain parishes, and of the most impor- 
tant, content themselves with a simple Harmonium, 
like the village chapels. 

"I will pass in silence the so-called chamber music. 
In spite of some laudable efforts, badly recompensed 
by success, one never has the opportunity of hearing 
a good Quartet. Besides, it is a kind of music com- 
pletely antipathetic to Neapolitans, who seem to havo 
no comprehension of it 

"Choral societies, to this day unknown in Italy, 
are not even the object of a desire on the part of the 
Neapolitan musicians, and I do not know that they 
have ever had a thought of founding a single one. 

"Naples does not possess a concert hall. 

"Some military bands of the national guard, which, 
fortunately, are not too bad, let us bear marches and 
polkas. That is all ! No other music unless it be 
the orguet de Barbarie (street organs). These instru- 
ments have been multiplying for a few years. 

"In this land, where mnsic once was held in honor, 
they have not even raited a bust to such men as Du- 
rante, Cimarosa, Paisiello, who have made their un- 
grateful country so illustrious. Although in Naples 
several squares and streets have no Axed name, the 
idea has never occurred to any one to give to some of 
these squares or streets the names of these great mu- 
sicians. I do not speak of foreigners : they would cry 
out scandal it Beethoven or Harold should receive the 
slightest honor. And while at Paris, Kossini and so 
many other celebrated Italians have their names en- 
graved on marble or bronze, Cimarosa, the Neapoli- 
tan and patriot, becQmes as unknown to the actual 
Neapolitans as such or such a Chinese mandarin. 

"Whatever has relation to musical art is fallen as 
low as possible. Nothing, absolutely nothing can 
give an idea of the profound night that envelopes ev- 
erything that touches this divine art nearly or re- 
motely. The obscurity is such that one asks him- 
self how it will ever be possible to dissipate such thick 
darkness. 

"Certainly music in Italy is in its decadence ; but 
in the North there still remain materials which sustain 
the crumbling edifice and may cause it to rise again. 
At Naples there is no further question of decadence 
—it is annihilation ! The few true artists that we 
yet possess bitterly deplore this state of things with- 
out finding any remedy ! 

"It would not be impossible, for the rest, for music 
to become almost a matter of indifference to our 
country. The following fact makes it supposable : 



"I^ast summer, in the midst of the ircneral dcnrth 
of music, a few good musicians, veritable wnifs of the 
musical wreck of Naples, conceived the idea of uni- 
ting and forming an orchestra. Most of these musi- 
cians came from the San Carlo theatre, habitually 
closed. 

"They chofto a ravishing garden, that of the palaz- 
zo Chiatimone, a poetic habitation bathed by the sea, 
situated in the very centre of the most elegant quar- 
ter of Naples, and where Alexander Dumas had in- 
stalled himself during his abode here. 

"This garden received some extra embellishments ; 
garlands of fire ilium inated it ; its great oaks project- 
ed their shadows over the waves which die out gently 
at their feet. From there, the gulf presents itself in 
all its splendid beauty. On one side, Pansilippo 
charms the eye with its green shades and its villas 
suspended over the sea ; on the other, Vesnvins is 
outlined ; in the distance, it is the mountains of Cas- 
tellamare, Meta, Sorrento, &c.; in front, the isle of 
Capri, with strange forms, in some sort shuts in the 
gulf ploughed by the barks of fishermen casting their 
nets, by night, to the light of resinous torches. 

"When the pale lustre of the moon comes to lipht 
up this region, one of the most lovely in the world, 
it costs no effort of the imagination to believe oneself 
transplanted beyond our planet, into one of those im- 
aginary worlds created by the Arabian fency. 

"And the sonorous orchestra, resounding under 
the foliage, mingled the strains of Bossini, of Belli- 
ni, with the intoxicating perfumes of the gulf. 

"There too yon found, in profusion, exquisite sher- 
bets, the savory fruits of onr climates ; in short, all 
that art and nature can offer of delights had been uni- 
ted in this enchanted spot. 

"The entrde of this paradise cost — 1 franc I — How 
long, think you, were these feasts of music and of 
nature able to last ?— Eight days I At the end of 
eight days, the garden had again become de- 
serted, silent ; its gates were closed I The receipts 
had not one tingle time covered expenses— and Naples 
has five hundred thousand inhabitants I 

**En revanche^ a single Pulcinello theatre has not 
been found enough ; several have been opened. 
Since the closing of the Jardin mueical there has 
been no music heard in Naples except the band of 
the national guard, which I have just mentioned, and 
which is only applauded when it executes "The Rail- 
road" or the Garibaldi hymn.— Is it or is it not time 
to exclaim : 'Music is dying I music is dead !' " 

Stdttoart, Oct. 1. Here, as everywhere, the 
war had dosed all the theatres and interrupted, afVer 
one or two representations, the success of Herr 
Abort's new opera, "Attorga" We were present at 
a reprisej to which they had given all the eclat of a 
first representation. Abert is the author of a Sym- 
phony, "Columbus," and of an opera, "King Enzio," 
two works for some time popular, the first especially, 
in Germany. He is a young man, thirty-two years 
old. Attached since his childhood to the royal thea- 
tre of Stuttgart, in the capacity of contrabassist, he 
possesses, independently of his qualities as a compo- 
ser, consummate experience in the management of 
orehestral forces. His last work, Astorga^ is a se- 
rious score in which, by the side of a marked tenden- 
cy for purely Italian melody, there shine out those 
qualities of general composition, those effects of en- 
sembief those daring feats of harmony and instrumen- 
tation which belong peculiarly to modem Germany. 

In spite of these apparent fluctuations, in spite of 
this clecticism with which sogie havo reproached him, 
his work bears the real stamp of originality. Inspi- 
ration, thought abound witli him; his melody is 
large, powerful, expressive, and it is his own. His 
orchestration, I havo said, is that of a master. Be- 
fore two yeara the French public will have applaud- 
ed Astorga. The tenor charged with the principal 
part in Abort's opera is named Sontheim. Past the 
age of forty, he has the fresh and equal voice of a 



tenor of twenty yeare. Add to these qualities a su- 
perb power, such as I have only met with in Fras- 
chini ; a sure method, a great amplitude of style, 
and you will have an idea of this artist, whom an en- 
gagement/or fife chains to the theatre of Stuttgart, 
with the admirable prospect, some ten years hence, of 
a pension of^three thousand franca ! ! O virtuous 
Germany. — Cvrr, of Le Memtlrd, 



Bermw. The festal week in Berlin, daring which 
"our victorious warriors" re-entered the city, was cel- 
ebrated in regal manner at the opera. The festival 
began with an introductory"Victory's Festal Sounds" 
( Sirgesfestl-lSrtge) composed by Kapellmeister Dorn — 
a kind of triumphal march leading to a sweet melody 
with harp accompaniments, and ending with the cho- 
ral "Nun danket Alle Gott," the choral being sung 
behind the curtain. This was followed by a Prologue 
written by a veteran of the "War of Liberty," an«l 
spoken by Fraa Jachmann : the prologue created 
great enthnsiaxm. During its delivery the King ap- 
peared and the audience rose and received with evi- 
dent veneration {sichlliche Ekrfurcht) the monarch 
who had led his own host to undying glory. A new 
dropscene gave rise to repeated acclamation : it rep- 
resents the Brandenburg Gate with the Goddess of 
Victory surrounded with sunlight ; in the foreground 
are groups of trophies with the snbscription in golden 
letters of the names, Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 
Electoral Hesse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Nassau ; 
two eagles hold the wreath of branches with which 
the trophies are bound. The patriotic play, "/^«ore" 
by Carl von Holtei, carried the spectators back from 
William I. to Frederick II., who commenced the es- 
tablishment of Prussian supremacy. After the play 
a cantata for the occasion, "Prussia's Honor." was 
performed with tableaux ; it is the composition of 
Kapellmeister Taubert, written in appropriately mar- 
tial and elevating style. Its reception was, to say 
the least, stormy. 

The place of Professor of Music in the University 
of Berlin, made vacant by the death of Marx, has 
been conferred on H. Bellerman, already known by 
a treatise on Counterpoint, &c. 

London. 

Alfred Mellon's Concerts, Sept. 22. — A now 
violinist, HerrWilhelmj, appeared on Monday, on an 
engagement said to be limited to the present week. 
The playing of Herr Wilhclmj produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation, and indeed merited all the ap- 
plause It obtained. He is a thorough artist of un« 
doubted accomplishments ; his speciality consists in 
playing a succession of chords in thirds, octaves and 
tenths, wirii a precision, rapidity and clearness we 
never heard equalled. His marvellous violoncello 
effects on the fourth string are also worthy of notice. 
He plays Paganini's Concerto and EmsVs fantasia, 
"Airs Hongrois ;" and both create the greatest ex- 
citement. We trust Herr Wilhelmj may be induced 
to extend his engagement. Monday was an Italian 
flight, devoted to Spontini, Cherubini, Verdi and 
Rossini. The overtures to **Nourmnhal" "Guii- 
lav me TeW* and "Len Deux Journ^es" were played, 
and a selection from "Ernani." The rest ;vas filled 
by the March of the Israelites from "Eli" a fantasia 
on pianoforte, airs from "Lucrezia Dorqia" played 
by Mile. Krebs, the "Cujus Animam" played on 'the 
comet by Mr. Tleynolds, and the usual songs in which 
Mile. CarlottaPatti revels. Thursday night was given 
to Mendelssohn. It included the overture to "Ruy 
Blae" the Hondo Capriccioso in E minor for Mile. 
Krehs, the whole of the Italian Symphony, and a 
violin concerto for Master Emilo Sauret. 

Oct. 6. — The concerts grow more attractive as their 
duration increases. What, however, must be espec- 
ially gratifying to the lovers of real music is the fact 
that the classical nights, mostly given on Thursdays, 
draw greater crowds than other nights, even than Mr. 
Mellon's pet nights, the "Saturdav Volunteer," the 
meaning of which he has yet failed to expound to cu- 
rious inquiren. The programme on Thursday night 
was devoted to the works of Mozart, from which no 
great difiSculty was exi>erienced in making a first- 
rate selection, as the following must bo pronounced : 
Overture — Idomeneo; canzone, "Vol cho sapete" — 
Le Noxze di Figaro; Fugue in C minor for orehes- 
tra ; aria,"Fin ch'an dal vino" — Don Giovanni; Sym- 
phony in C, No. 6 {iho Jupiter) ; Duet, "La ci da- 
rem" — Don Giovanni; Nottumo for two oboes, two 
horns, two clarinets and two bassoons ; and over- 
ture — // Fiauto Magico. The symphony was finely 
played and an atteinpt was made to encore the slow 
movement. The Fugue in C minor was repeated iu 
answer to loud and prolonged acclamations. Is not 
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this a manifestation of the increasing* taste and lovo 
for goofl music ? Both overtures were executed to 
perfection, nnd the "mighty" Flaitto Marjico applaud- 
ed to the echo. The opening: movement of the Not- 
inrno, the nndante, is worthy of Mozart in his tender- 
est and most inspired mood. 

Paris. 

The Orchestra's correspondent, Sept. 25, writes ; 

The only new event I have to note in the musical 
world is the re-opening of the Bouffes Parisiens, 
which took place on Saturday. This theatre is now 
nnder the mnnaj^ement of M.'Varcollier, thehushand 
of Mme. Ugaldi, who was the chief attraction of the 
first night. Four operettas were given, the hest be- 
ing the late A. Adam's "Paiitins de VioleUe." The 
great Offenbach has withdrawn the light of his coun- 
tenance — and his repertoire, from the theatre ; and 
some people are ungrateful enough to think "so much 
the better." Whether the public began to have 
enough of that trashy Punt iVciz/class of music, which 
the celebrated master has made so much in vogue 
during the last ten or twelve years, or not, remains 
to be seen ; but the opinion that we have been "Of- 
fenhoched" sufficiently to impair our health is tolera- 
bly prevalent. With such an artist as Mme. Ugaldi 
to lead his troupe, and with such composers as l)u- 

Krato, E. Jona<i, I)uran(l,nnd others who really know 
ow to write (and arc musicians, not moontebanks), 
there really is a chance of success for M. Varcollier, 
even though the protecting hand of the former man- 
aeer is wit jidniwn, and the strains of the "Pont das 
Soupjrs" *'Tromb-al-ca-zar'* SiC., are no longer heard 
within the walls of his theatre. 

Of course the Italien is a subject of conversation, 
and we wait the opening (on the 2nd October) with 
itnpatiencc. Patti is decidedly engaged for the whole 
season : the salary is stated to be 200,000 francs 
(£8000) for the seven months. Mile. Lagrua is not 
new to Paris ; she was attached to the Grand Opera 
in 1852, and came out in Halcvy's "Juif Errant." 
Since that time she has taken the Italian repertoire 
and has gained a position on the Continent, particu- 
larly at Naples and Vienna. She Is to create here 
Donizetti's "Maria Stuarda" a work written for the 
San Carlo at Naples, but interdicted by the censure 
af^er the last full rehearsal ; it was subsequently giv- 
en at Borne under the title of " Buondelmonte" and 
was performed with its original name at the San 
Carlo abont a year and a half ago. We shall have 
Fraschini, but for six weeks only, at the close of the 
season. The burden of sustaining the tenor parts 
will in the mean time fall upon MM. Pancani and 
Nicolini, unless ill. Naudin should return to the 
place ho never should have quitted. Mile. Zeiss is 
the only contralto on the list at present. "La Smi- 
nambuia" with Mile. Patti and Nicolini will probably 
be given on the opening night. * Saffo" by Pacini, 
is announced for Mile. Lagnia : this opera was giv- 
en some twenty years ago with Grisi, Kubini, and 
Lablache, but failed to attract much attention. 

We pick up the following floating bits of musical 
intelligence : 

The members otthe Hanover Court Theatre(about 
300 persons in all), have received a notification that 
the King of Prussia undertakes the theatrical admin- 
istration in future, in the stead of King George, and 
that in all other particulars the theatre will remain on 
the same footing. Old contracts remain in force; 
the partly unpaid salaries will commence from the 
1st September. Ilerr v. Iliilsen, the Genoral-Inten- 
dant of the Berlin Court Theatre, has taken up his 
post in Hanover. 

The dramatic season of Weimar has commenced 
with Goethe's "Egmont," and Beethoven's "Fidelio." 

On the anniversary of the late King of Saxony's 
death, Mozart's ''Ref/niem" was performed at the 
Catholic Church, Dresden. Frau Biirde-Ney sang 
the solo parts. 

Meyerbeer has been repeated in rapid succession 
during the past week in Berlin : "Africaine" "Proph- 
et " "Hufjmnols" and "Robert** have followed each 
other uninterruptedly. 

The Pergola, Florence, opens with the "Afri- 
caine." 



Mile. Artot is in Paris awaiting the return of Ver- 
di, to study with him one of the two prima donna 
parts which ho hiw written in "Don Carlos." 

Mme. Viardot Garcia has given a concert in Ba- 
den, at which Mme. Schumann, Signor Zucchini and 
others assisted. 

The Scala, Milan, will open with a new opora, <7 
Figli di Borgia," bj the young composer, Strigelli. 



The Tnd^fyendance Behje announced recently th.it a 
uew lyrical theatre was about to bo built in Paris 
nnder the "vocable" of the old Gidtry, whose special- 
ity would be the performant:e of works which were 
public property, and that thus the non-payment of 
author's rights would serve instead of a subvention. 
This story is inaccurate. The Theatrc-Ordtry is be- 
ing founded for the express purpose of playing con- 
temporary authors ; in fact it will be prohibited the 
management under the articles of Constitution to put 
on pieces belonging to the domaine pnUir. The Ope- 
ra Lyrique possesses so large a stock of the old au- 
thors and composers that it can rarely produce new 
ones. The Theatre-Gr^try on the other hand will be 
reserved for those composers who have already given 
proof of their talents on other stages, and by obtain- 
ing the prix de Rome. 

Aubor is at work on an opera called "Le Premier 
Jour de Boiikeur," words by MM. Dennery nnd Cor- 
mon. 

The violinist WilhclmJ, whoso talent has aroused 
so much interest at Mellon's Concerts, is a German 
by birth, the son of a Wiesbaden barrister ; he fin- 
ished his studies in the Leipsic Conservatorium. 

The Vienna Opera possesses at the present time 
not less than eight tenors, all comparatively un- 
known. There are but two tenors at the Berlin es- 
tablishment, but they are Wachtel and Niemann. 

Alfred Jaell is passing his honeymoon at Interla- 
ken, where, despite many seductive offers of engage- 
ments, he intends remaining till the 20th, a date on 
which the scries of philharmonic concerts at Basle 
and other Swiss towns commences. 

According to the Worcester Journal^ an arrange- 
ment was made by the stewards of the late festival 
with Mr. Otto Goldschmidt for that gentleman to 
write an oratorio on the subject of llnth, specially 
for the occasion. Unfortunately, Mr. Goldschmidt's 
continental engagements prevented him from com- 
pleting the work in time, and deprived the festival of 
what would have been an interesting and important 
feature. 

Rossini has, during his summer sojourn in Passy, 
finished ths orchestration of his "Petite Mosse Solen- 
nelle, "which was twice performed with pianoforte ac- 
companiment, at the house of Count Pillet Will (Ros- 
sini's banker). The great roaster's last work is a 
"Hymlie k I'Empereur," for baritone solo, with cho- 
ral and orchestral arrangement and incidental mili- 
tary band. It is hoped that this work will be per- 
formed at the opening of the Paris Exhibition. Dur- 
ing that season possibly the "Messe" may be heard, 
too, if the choice of the solo singers is to the liking of 
the maestro. 



Stoig|t*s |0«rnnl fsi gtusif. 

BOSTON. OCT. 27. 1860. 

Symphony Concerts. 

The solid part, the most important and most 
interesting part of our musical season rapidly 
draws near. Good orchestral concerts — Philhar- 
monic Concerts, as they call them in some cities 
— are what more than any other give the musical 
character to a season or a place. These set the 
tone of all the music ; if these are high in char- 
acter, are really jtrtistic, classical and noble, free 
from shallowness and clap-trap, other forms of 
public music-making, though unconsciously, will 
feel their influence. Without the Philharmonic 
concerts and the Oratorios, our musical season is 
miscellaneous, and without high aim or standard, 
doing little for Art culture. 

The second season ofthe^* Symphony Concerts," 
which under the auspices of the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association met* with such favor last year, 
and gave signal demonstration of the fact that 
concerts composed purely and exclusively of the 
highest kind of music, concerts in which none but 
names of unquestioned masters, men of genius, 
figure, can delight large audiences, is now defi- 
nitely announced. The success of last year war- 
rants an increase of the number of concerts ; there 



are to bo eight of them, instead of six ; cand even 
more, we have no doubt, arc called for and wouM 
bo well sustained in point of audience, were it 
possible to give such feasts of music without more 
preparation tlian our busy musicians can find 
time for. The plan of the concerts is essentially 
the same as before ; in the composing of the pr<H 
grammes there will reign the same spirit, the 
same loyalty to pure^nds of art, the samereganl 
to unity and fitness in the selection of pieces and 
the combining and contrasting of the various ele- 
ments; always seeking to realize something that 
is beautiful and noble, something inspiring and 
elevating ; to bring out beautiful and great works, 
real music, rather than such as ministers to the 
vanity of performers. Art, the poetry of Art, 

and not dazzling virtuosity, is, as it should be, 
the object of these concerts. If all other concert- 
givers cater to the fashions of the day, to the love 
of novelty and showy superficiality, and make up 
their programmes mainly to show oil the singer 
or the player, and try to win the crowd by 
crowding into an evening more distinguished art- 
ists than can work together with any sort of uni- 
ty, making a senseless, dissipating medley of 
things which do not belong together, then there 
is all the more need of one standard series of 
concerts, which shall keep entirely to good mu- 
sic, and ensure an opportunity of hearing and of 
knowing the best works of the great masters, 
even at the risk of some complaint of exclusive- 
ness. These Symphony Concerts are designed 
to be our academic, standard concerts, so to 
speak, and to keep the highest, the unquestioned 
models of Art, and roasterworks of genius, ever 
fresh in mind. By abstaining from much which 
other concerts give, these concerts serve the cause 
of catholicity of taste, of hospitality to new com- 
posers and new schools, better than they could 
otherwise ; for, by keeping the true beacon lights 
still shining amid all the bewildering confusion, 
they make it safe to go and hear the new and un- 
tried things for which plenty of opportunities are 
always likely to be offered elsewhere. The taste 
that has been formed in a true school is proof 
against the novelties and contrarieties that other- 
wise mislead and dissipate. Thus schooled, or 
rather thus experienced, deeply penetrated with 
the perception and the love of what in the high- 
est sense is beautiful and enduring, one can af- 
ford to listen to new things and learn ; then cu- 
riosity becomes safe. And this, we take it, isjust 
what the world has always meant in advocating 
what are called "classical" models, "classical" 
schools or tastes. He whose culture has been 
classical, can best of all men afibnl to be liberal 
and lend an ear to whatever claims a hearing 
upon any ground of new beauty, power, original- 
ity, or successes elsewhere. But the opportuni- 
ties of such cttltufe, tho classical or academic, 
normal opportunities must first exist. A thor- 
ough, intimate lover of Shakspeare is is in no 
danger of being carried away by a poor clap-trap 
sensation drama, that has its run for the day with 
the multitude ; on the other hand he is the most 
likely to detect the pearl of genius in that which 
is common clay to others. So a community 
who have grown familiar with Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven and whatever is congenial and in 
keeping with these, through opportunities of en- 
joying them without distracting invitations of an- 
other sort, will be in a condition to listen to all 
sorts of composers and all kinds of music and give 



all their duo. But tlie ono standard opportuni- 
ty of culture, pure and without distraction, ad- 
mitting; nothing but the best, must first be sccur- 
cd. When you have heard a lan^rua^e spoken 
only in the best society, until you know it and 
possess it in its purity, then and only then it be- 
comes safe for you to take an interest in provin- 
cial dialects ; indulge our curiosity in them as we 
may, we must still keep clear somewhere **a well 
of English pure and undefiled." Just so with 
Music. 

Now this is the ground on which the "Sympho- 
ny Concerts" were first attempted by the Har- 
vard Musical Association. They were designed 
to fill a place not occupied in our ordinary and 
very miscellaneous provisions for hearing music. 
The orchestral means of Boston, to be sure, were 
limited. To make the most of these means, and 
employ them to the best advantage in the pro- 
duction of Symphonies, Concertos, Overtures, 
the genial creations of master spirits in the tone- 
world, — this was their design ; and this was to 
bring delight and culture to all music-lovers, and 
at the same time to give our drudging, multifari- 
ously occupied musicians chance and encourage- 
ment to work together now and then as artists in 
the true spirit of their noble art. The first step 
in the working plan was to guaranty to them the 
best kind of audience, the members of the Asso- 
ciation and their friends forming the nucleus, with 
attractive social power enough, together with the 
musical attraction, to gradually almost fill the 
Music Ilall. The same nucleus, the same guar- 
anty, is again secured beforehand, even before 
the concerts were publicly announced ; and this 
to the musicians also means the guaranty of fair 
pay, better than they get elsewhere. Thanks to 
the Symphony Concerts, it is now proved in Bos- 
ton that the best music (dear to cultivated tastes) 
both pleases best and pays best. 

As to the last year's programmes, if they were 
in any sense exclusive, kept to a fastidiously 
high, pure standard, the reason and necessity for 
such a policy have been, we trust, sufficiently ex- 
plained. Reasons and theories apart, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. Did any one 
complain that those concerts were dry ? Did any 
find it a severe entertainment? When had we 
ever such variety, and so blended that each thing 
helped the other t And when will it be possible 
to exhaust our riches, if we keep on working the 
same veins ? The greater variety which others 
idly call for is seen in such miscellanies as the 
Bateman programmes, for instance, where one 
thing has so little to do with another that every- 
thing gets encored and repeated, and all unity, 
all proportion, all temperate duration of indul- 
gence is dissipated and destroyed ; it is musical 
gormandizing, and in great part on sweetmeats 
which impair digestion. Programmes artistically 
made, composed^ hardly admit of encores ; as well 
encore a feature in a portrait ; the encore appe- 
tite is blind, forgets what goes before and after 
in the greed of momentary indulgence; theipic- 
ture in which it meddles becomes a monstrosity, 
the programme a medley, the feast a glut, with 
headache the next morning. The last year's 
programmes may have erred once or twice by too 
great length ; but unity, variety, beauty, inspira- 
tion they did not lack ; and the very general 
voice of satisfaction is already confirmed in the 
eager inquiries and demand for tickets for this 
second reason. 



It is confidently believed that the concerts will 
be quite as intt^resting and as good as they were 
last winter. The elements employed will be, as 
we have said, about the same. Only the male 
chorus pieces (as a standard feature) are dis- 
pensed with, the Committee being convinced that 
the results hardly justified the cost of time and 
trouble. Had it been possible to organize those 
sixty or eighty voices into a regular singing Club 
for constant practice, plenty of promise might be 
seen in those hasty and imperfect efforts of last 
year ; and as it was, the Mendelssohn "Antigone" 
choruses and others fell not wholly short of the 
impression duo intrinsically to such choice and 
noble music. Another year, perhaps, by taking 
early measures, it may be possible to enrich these 
concerts with that fine element, and even to have 
a mixed chorus, whereby such works as Schu- 
mann's "Paradise and the Peri," and many other 
choice things, here seldom or never heard, for 
orchestra and chorus, may be brought home to 
us. It may even now be possible, by borrowing 
a chorus, to give one or two such works. The 
concerts, then, will consist in the first place of 
Symphonies, the plan being to give the very best 
and such as have not been of late most ofVen 
heard. It is on this last ground only, that we can 
afford to leave Mendelssohn's two Symphonies 
to others. Eight concerts do not offer room for 
many — say nine at the most ; and it is proposed 
to give two or three of Beethoven, certainly the 
Seventh, and very probably the Ninth with cho- 
rus ; perhaps also the shortest one, the No. 8, 
which needs more justice done it than it got last 
year, in the same concert with a short one by 
Haydn. Then we must have one by Mozart, 
probably the "Jupiter." Of Schumann two Sym- 
phonies : that in C major introduced to us last 
winter, and that in D minor, because Schumann's 
music is now peculiarly the object of growing in- 
terest with the truest music lovers, opening deep- 
er and richer as we get acquainted. The great 
Schubert Symphony must be played again, and 
we suppose there will be no resisting the demand 
for Gade in C minor. But these ideas may yet 
be modified by afterthoughts. Mendelssohn will 
certainly figure in his most genial orchestral crea- 
tions, his Overtures ; and so will Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Weber, Cherubini and others. The "Gen- 
oveva" by Schumann, and the "Fierabras" by 
Schubert, played here only once before, will very 
likely be repeated. Under the head of Concertos 
and other solo performances for piano, violin, &c., 
we shall certainly be rich in interpreters, even 
richer than we were before. Carl Rosa, the 
violinist, who lent such charm last year in the 
opening concert, is this year engaged for the last, 
the Bateman concerts claiming him till that time. 
For pianists there will be not only Drksel, 
Leoxhard, Lang and Parker, but Prrabo 
and Petersilea — all resident among us, three 
of them members of the Harvard — and, it is 
hoped, also Mr. Mills. The Concertos were a 
marked feature in these concerts last year, espec- 
ially the three by Beethoven. Finally, in lieu of 
the male chorus, wo may get some choico vocal 
solos with orchestra. 

The opening Concert will occur on Friday 
aflernoon, Nov. 2Sd, and with the following pro- 
gramme : Part I. Overture to Anacreon, Cheru- 
bini ; Schumann's Concerto in A minor, played 
by Otto Dresel. — Part II. Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven'; Weber's Concert- Stuck (?) by "Mr. 
Dresel ; Overture, No. 3, to Xeonora, Beethoven. 

The eight concerts will succeed each other once 



a fortnight as a rule ; but between the third and 
fourth, and between the seventh and eijihth, one 
will be omitted, making four week's interval for 
better rehearsal of new thinjrs. The dates of all 
the concerts as printed on the back of the season 
ticket, are as follows: Nov. 23, Dec. 7, Dec. 21, 
Jan. 18, Feb. 1, Feb. 15, March 1, and March 2D. 



The Last Two Bateman Concerts, which just 

overreached our last review, were among the most 

interesting of the dozen, although Briokoli had to 

be excused from one. They demand mention even 
at this late day, if only on account of the Moznrt aria: 
"Non temer,** which wos new to all of us, and sung 
by Mme. Parepa, with violin obhligaio by Rosa. It 
is not from any opera, but a dramatic 8cena, with 
opening recitative, slow cantabile and quick finale, in 
the high and noble Donna Anna vein. Unlnckily the 
wrong orchestral parts were sent, hut with Hatton's 
nice piano accompaniment and Hosa it was still a 
rnre treat to the few, if not to all. Then wo must 
not fonret the ZiV/i, zilti Trio, the Catalogue song of 
I^porcllo, and other capital buffo pieces l»y Fkrran- 
Ti, the never failini? ; nor Rosa's playing of the Al- 
Ircro of the Mendelssohn Concerto, and the lovely 
AbenSli^ of Schumann. for which the encore public got 
revenge in the shspe of Paganini things, the Carni- 
val, &e., wherein Rosa proved the mnich of any oth- 
er charmer. We cannot recall all the good things ; 
enough to sny that the enthusiasm had not at nil 
abated, nnd that Mr. Bateman feels bound to return 
to us this winter. 

Next in order comes whst, if not music, is most 
nenrly related to it, the voice, the musical, expressive 
accent, the great dramatic art and genius of Uistoki, 
who will play Medea at the Boston Thestre next 
Monday, to bo followed by Maria Stunrt, Queen 
Elizabeth, Judith, and her other great parts during 
two weeks. It xvill be a rare opportunity, although 
the plays will be in the Italian ; those who would im- 
prove it thoroughly must join Col. Mft<;{;i'8 Italian 
reading classes for the study of the plays beforehand. 
It was our lot when abroad to see Ristori only once 
— a memorable experience ! It was in Maria Stuart, 
and the state of mind in which it left us is very nenr- 
ly expressed in what is said of her after the same 
play in the article which we have copied from the 
Nation. Observe, the critic surrenders himself cau- 
tiously, but that the impression of her genius grows 
with him as she f;oes on. Go, all who can, and see 
and hear Ristori. If your acquaintance with the 
Italian languaco goes no further than the opera li- 
brettos, you will still feel that you are listening to 
human speech in its perfection, to say nothing of soul, 
imaeination, passion. 

Meanwhile the Music Hall is closed to music for 
some weeks by a Catholic Fair. As soon as the ban 
is lifted, "Parlor Opera" awaits its turn thei-e, t)cgin- 
ning on Thursday evening, Nov. 8. There will i)e 
nice scenic arrangements, a carefully composed little 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Whiting, and Don 
/'as7f<a/e will be performed by Miss Fanny Rid- 
del, Mr, James Whitney (tenor), Mr. Rudolph- 
sen (baritone), and Dr. Gdilmbtte as the gouty 
old Don. Those who have witnessed the rehearsals 
speak enthusiastically of the style in whirh it will he 
done. A fortnight later, probably, Mendelsohn's 
"Son and Stranger" (TIeimkehr aim der Fremde) will 
ho iriven for the first time in Boston. The hu>intit:s 
manager, Mr. Pkck, sees great encourafremeni aheaid. 

On the 2.3d of November comes the first "Sympho- 
ny Concert," and, probably on the followini; Sinulay 
evening, the first Oratorio of the season, **St. Paul," 
by the Handel and Haydn Society, making that the 
week of the beginning of great things. 

Mr. Hfrmann Dattm intends givinc: during the 
com'in fji settaon, three Beethoven matindes, heginninf; 
in November, and following at intervals of four weeks. 
lie proposes to have both vocal and instrumental as- 
sistance, and will present some of the Sonatas for 
piano and violin, piano and 'cello, &c. 

."Judas Maccab-sus" formed part of the pro- 
gramme of a five-days Musical Convention in Wor- 
cester this week, Carl Zerrahn conducting;, and Mr. 
Solon Wilder, of Bangor, leading in other exercises. 
These "Conventions" are growing in importance, in 
fact beginning to approach the dignity of musical 
Festivals. Though they began, years ago. in rather 
a trading spirit, opening markets for new psalm 
books, &c., they have also developed a good deal of 
musical enthusiasm and diffused not a little musical 
culture among the veoroanry and daughters of New 
England. We shall yet have our choral societies 
from our own ]>lains' and mountains rivalling the 
Yorkshiremen of the old conntrv. 
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PiiiLADELPiiiA. The Citif hem tells us : 

The taste for chifssicnl mnsic in Phihidclphia is 
certninlygrowinjf rapidly. For a number of years 
the Germania Orchestra has (^iven ns a taste of the 
great masters, but now there is a desire for a scries of 
Symphony Concerts, like thojie of New York and 
Boston ; and to meet this wish, Messrs. Charles U. 
Jarvis and Charles M. Schmitz, two of our best rou* 
sicians, have started a subscription for these concerts, 
to bef^iven very soon. The best vocal and instru- 
mental talent will bo secured, and seloctiona from 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, MendcIssohn.Schumann, 
and many others, will be given. The orchestra will 
be most carefullv selected, and will number from for- 
ty to fifty musicitins Thus, the works of the great 
masters will ho finely interpreted. Under the ener- 
getic baton of Mr. Schmiia, who is well known as 
one of our finest musicians — the Symphony Concerts 
cannot fail to be a great success. 

Marbtzgk commenced a successful opera season 
of fifteen nights last week at the Academy of Music, 
with "CriBpino e hi Comare" The /tern finds the in- 
strnmentatioD noisier and brassier than anything ex- 
cept Petrella's Jone — Verdi lovely in comparison; 
httl cannot praise Roncont too much for his great 
impersonation of the cobbler. 

Ilis make up was admirable, and his execution of 
the music very artistic. Without descending; to buf- 
foonery, he made the part of the consequential Cris- 
pino one of the most orij^inal and amusing I have 
ever seen. He is a wonderful man, and his comedy 
is as fresh and full of vivacity as that of a young 
sin^rer flushed with his first triumphs. 

Miss Kellogg, as uinnetta, was vcrv successful. She 
is full of grace, and her execution of the brilliant mu- 
sic of the part is dciterving of high praise. The mu- 
sic is xvell suited to her high. flexible voice. 

Signor Testa, as the Count, had but little to do, 
but sang very agreeably and looked very handsome. 
Bellini and Antonucri, as the Doctors, were excel- 
lent. Miss Stockton was well suited to the music of 
the Comare. The chorus was largo and powerful, and 
the enticmbies were very spiritedly given. 

Crisphio was not prefaced by'an overture. Italian 
operas seldom are. The orchestra was well drilled, 
and did well. Altogether Crispino was a success, 
and should be repeated. 

On Tuesday Verdi's well known "Trovatore" was 

?ivt-n, with a fine cast, introducing Senora Carmen 
roch, Mazzoleni, Mme. T^sta, Bellini, and others. 
Verdi's brilliant music sounded very agreeably after 
its i-cst of some two or three years in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Senora Carmen Proch rendered the difficult 
role of Leonora with superb effect. She is young and 
inclined to embonpoint, but is very graceful, with an 
expressive face and full, passionate voice. The se- 
vere music did not tell on her energies, and the last 
act was brilliantly rendered. Altogether her dehut 
was a complete triumph. The other artistes sang 
exceedingly well — especially Mme. Testa, who threw 
into the characteristic music of Azitcena all the force 
and concentration necessary to a thoroughly fine ren- 
dition. The whole opera passed off unusually well, 
and was warmly applauded throughout. 

To night (Wednesday) Auber's superb "Fra Dia- 
volo" will be given. It will be remembered that Au- 
bcr, a couple of years ago, revised this opera, and 
added a sr<;iia for soprano. &c. All these additions 
will be givon by the Italians. ''Fra Diavolo" is one 
of their best performed operas. 

On Tharsday, "Sonnambula" will introduce Miss 
Ilanck, a protcgde of Jerome, of New York, who is 
said to possess a delightful voice. Signor Baragli, a 
new tenor de (jraz'uiy will appear. 

Next week there will be a grand programme. We 
are promised "L'Eioile du Nord," never performed 
in riiiladclphia, and one of Meyerbeer's best comic 
operas. We are also to have "f-^s Huguenots," 
'Faust," "Robert," "Ernani," "Don Giovanni," and 
many others. Perhaps Mr. Maretzek's great success 
may induce him to remain longer than fifteen 
nights. 

"Blind Ton" has called forth some remarkable 
testimonials in London. These for instance ! 

"In justice to Blind Tom I have much pleasure in 
stating that I think him marvellously gifted by na- 
tura. I happened to be present at a performance of 
his at Southsea, and at the request of Mr. W. P. 
Howard began to lest his abilities by extemporizing 
a short rhythmical pi^cc, which he iinitatcd to perfec- 
tion, thnsproving beyond all doubt that he did not 
impose U[ on the pnbiic by preparation. 

'I then went so far as to play him that part of my 



'Rccolleotion? of Ireland' in which the three melodies 
are blended, and even that ho imitated with most of 
its intricacies and changes. 

"Having tested his powers of analyzing chords, and 
found them all that I could desire, I next put my 
hands on the keys at random, and was surprised to 
hear him name every note of such flagrant discord. 
Tom's technical acquirements are very remarkable, 
and his entertainment full of interest for the musician 
and amateur. 

"L MoscnELES. 
"SowMsea, Sqit. 11, 1856." 

'I have this day, for the first time, heard Blind 
Tom play on the pianoforte, and I was very much 
astonished and pleased by his performance. His 
natural musical gifts seem to me quite marvellous, 
and the manner in which ho repeated several pieces I 
played to him, which he had evidently never heard 
txjfore, was most remarkable. Perhaps the most 
striking feature was the extraordinary quickness with 
which he named any notes stnick by me on the piano, 
either singly or simultaneously, however discordant 
they might be. I aUo named to him several notes, 
choosing the most diflUcult and perplexmg intervals ; 
these he instantly sang with perfect truth of intona- 
tion, although they might have puzzled a well-educa- 
ted musician. Altogether, Blind Tom seems to me 
a most singular and inexplicable phenomenon. 

"Charles Halle. 

**Greenhoys, 27M Sept., 1866. 
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A Bell that has tolled a talk.— The bell 
heard in the first act of Don Juan d' Autriche, at the 
Theatre Franyaise, i< one of those which on tlie 24th 
of Aueust, 1572, gave signal for the massacro of St. 
Bartholomew. Put up for sale during the Revolu- 
tion, all the bells of St. Germain I'Auxcrrots were 
bought by a founder named Flauban, who parted 
with the smallest of them to th^heatro just named. 
It was tolled there for the first time at the theatre in 
1801, at the first performance of Edowird en Ecoue, 
by Alexandre Duval. 

A New York correspondent of the T/)ndon Musiccd 
World relates the following story : — "The songstress, 
Carlotra Zucchl, has gone to Europe, if not with the 
golden opinions of all sorts of people, with /or/?/ thou- 
sand gold dollars, which Max Maretzek paid her for 
her services during the last opera season. And hero 
is a little incident concerning the exit of the prima 
donna that may be worth your attention, if only as il- 
lustrating the growing acnteness of those onpopnlar 
persons, the collectors of internal revenue. By some 
noctts-pocus, knoivn only to themselves, they found 
out that Zncchi's name was booked on the passenger- 
list of a steamer, to sail in twenty-four hours after the 
discovery. There was no time to lose. Uncle Sam's 
tax-gatherer at once presented himself before the 
cantatrice, and, in as few words as possible, gave her 
to understand that on the 40,000 dollars in gold, 
which the indomitable Max had paid a day or two 
previously, eighteen hundred dollars and some odd 
cents was due to the government. The fair Italian 
demurred. She was not a citizen of this great coun- 
try ; she had never taken the oath of allegiance ; she 
owed nothing to revenue-collectors or anybody else ; 
and, to cut the matter short, it was intimated to the 
shovel-nosed collector that he might as well be gone 
about his business : the swindle would not be submit- 
ted to. Tax-gatherers, however, are proverbially 
persistent. The fellow would not be gone. Zucchi 
took advice, and finally paid the money, in a storm of 
melodramatic passion, (under protest). 

A French paper asserts that in the composition of 
**Semiramide," Rossini hM a collaborator in no less 
a personage than Mettemich. Rossini was direct- 
ing the Italian Opera at Vienna and was very inti- 
mate with the prime minister. One day Mettemich 
called on the maestro, and found him working at the 
"Semiramide" Looking over the subject in hand 
the diplomatist found it cold and uninteresting, void 
of dramatic movement, and much below the subjects 
into which the great Mozart had infused his spirit. 
Telling Rossini as much, ho set to work singing the 
"Freuet euch das Lcben." 

'•There my friend," he cried, "why don't you do 
something like that I Or if you can't, why not intro- 
duce this little bit of Mozart into your work?" 

Ro.«sini was so taken with the idea, that he con- 
ceived the notion of making the passage the domi- 
nant motive of his new opera. It was a happy pla- 
giarism ; for Mettemich himself could not have fore- 
seen how much Rossini would make of the interpola- 
ted morsel. 

Wagner, it is said, intends converting the story of 
William Tell into an opera. 
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Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Airy fairy Lilian. Frank Elmore. 40 

Ally and Ulrj oooogk. Fine musk, aod words bj 
TennyBOD. 

1*11 meet thee at the lane. Song. Guitar. 40 

Tb«iiow flkvorlte molody, axnngpd for gultariats bj 
Qayden. 

Salve Rcgtna. "Gloria." 6'irac. 40 

Id the ityl«of "Gloria*' moale befora mmtloMd. 
No name. Song ond Chorus. ]V, J. Uartshome. 30 

A clever politleo-eomio eon;. 
The Jelly-fish. Song and Chorus. 5.40 

Comle, with a pletore of the wondetftil anlnud. 
Uma. Vocal waits. Arditi. 60 

Itallfto and Bngllsh words. Yery pratty, not very 
dlfflenlt, aod excellent for voealtaatfon. 
Sunlight of the heart. Ballad. J. Spilkr, 30 

A inoay and eheerfal song, which docs one good 
to sine. 
Gallant so gay. Ballad. W. Thomas. 30 

Capital. The Image of blushing little Maud, peep- 
ing ont of the castle window, to see the knight de- 
part, thne giving him opportunity to make a moeC 
gallant speech, which she doci not at all appreciate, 
la almost vlribly bnraght before one In the song. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, good-bye. Song. HoUoh, 40 
This &vorlte has been 'entirely re-written by the 
composer for thie publication, and contains three 
veraes Instead of two. lung **wlth great applaaee" 
by Brignoll. A veiy sweet eong, and loren who era 
"courting" could appropriately ring It at parting, 
were It not for **waklng the folks." 

Instrumental. 

Sous la Fenotre. (Under my window). 

Sjfdnty Smith. 75 
Qnlte elaborate sjid rather dlffleolt. Brilliant. 
L'Estasi. Vaise Brilliante. Arditi, arr by Knight. 50 
La Fcmme da Barbe. Quadrille. //. A/arr. 40 

Two brilliant additions to onr store of dance-munle. 
The first Is very Ardltl-llke, and loses nothing by Mr. 
Knlght*B arrangement. 
Palmer House Folks. J. R. Baveman. 40 

Named In compliment to the Hotel, whose picture 
on the title will awaken pleaaant ramlnloeencee in the 
minds of thoee who liave boarded there 
Lena. Varied. S. C. Pratt, 60 

Contains a mnltltude of arpeggios, mm, &c., and Is 
a fine field of practice. DUIIcnlt. 
Sugar plum Schottisch. M. Ilossler. 85 

Over ears in love. Galop. " " 35 

Last kiss. Walts. " " 35 

Not diflicult, sparkling and pretty. 
Dans ma barque. Caprice etude. Ascher. 70 

Abundance of arpeggios, and materials for study, 
combined In light and graceftil style. 
Star Varsoviana. "Shells of Ocean." E. Mack. 30 
Shooting Star Polka. " " •• 30 

Portions of a very pretty set, easy and osefal Co 
teachers. 

Cadet waltz. B. A. Burditt. 30 

One ofMr.B.'s last musical efforts. Quite pretty 
and simple. 

Booka. 

Conconb's 40 Lessons for Contralto voico. 

Book 1. $2.50 

It needs but an announcement of a new book by 
Coneone, to secure a welcome tnm. teachers. Book 
first contains about 25 of the studios. 



Music BV Hatl.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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ClaM Songs. 

[The fallowinfif Ronfi^ were written for a soeinl 
fo§tiTAl of the TTfirvard CUu of 1832, which took 
plnce at the Parker House, on the evenincr of Oct. 31 , 
1866. Thej are hoth by our oM frien<] and cUim- 
mate, the Uev. Charles T. Brookk, of Newport, 
R. L, who retorned a few wceki since from Earopc.] 

I. 

Across the deep, where surf^es roared, 

Unconscionsty I flew, 
To Rrcet aroand this festive board 

Tlie Class of '32. 
The Class of '32, my boys, 

The Class of '32 ; 
In memory to live o'er the joys 

Of dear old '32. 

Full many a sea we all have croMcd, 
And tempests, not a few. 

Of joy and (crief oar hearts liave tossed 
Since lon^ gone '32. 

Since long gone '32, my boys- 
Si nee long gone '32 ; 

But memory hears throagli all the noise 
The song of '32. 

Oar ranks are thinned, and thinne<l our hairs, 

But still our hearts are true 
To Tovthfiil friendships, tows and prayers 

That ding roand '32. 
That cling round '32, my boys, 

That cling roond '32 ; 
And time forever with the joys 

Of the Class of '32. 

Earth rnns her round, and years their race, 

Old scenes give place to new. 
But new ones ne'er can take the place 

Of the friends of '32. 
The fnends of '32, my boys, 

The friends of '32 ; 
Memory alone repeats the joys 

Of the Class of '32. 

Bat Memory in her magic land, 

Beneath her cloudless blue. 
Still keeps in one unbroken band 

The Class of '82. 
The Class of '32, my boys. 

The Class of '32— 
In one unbroken chain the joys 

Of the Class of '32. 

Then each to each pass on, my friends. 

The hand I stretch to you ; 
We're one till time and memory ends 

The boys of '32. 
Of dear old '32, my boys, 

Of dear old '32, 
Till lost In heaven all earthly joys 

Will live in '32. 

IL 

We've oome to the end of October. 

'Mid falling and fading of leaves. 
When mortals are wont to be sober. 

And Memory gamers her sheaves. 

From fields where, in all sorts of weather. 

We've labored in sun and in stcrm, 
To-night we are gathered together. 

Where the home-light of friendship shines warm. 



We SCO in the firo-li;;ht the faces 
Of them who arc with ii« no more ; 

They ri)ie np to take their old places, 
And we live the old summerdHys o'er. 

While (ho envious Fates hold the spindle, 
And wind off and snip oflf the thread. 

Wo close np our ranks as they dwindle. 
And tendcrlv think of our dead. 

Triumphantly think of the greatness 
And goodness that watches o'er all. 

Brings in the lost fruits in their lateness, 
And notes the pale leaves in their fall — 

Of the Love that looks pitying our sorrow, 

Of the Mercy that grieves over sin. 
Of the Hope that foretells that bright morrow 

When God's flock shall be all gathered in. 

Otto Kicolai. 

(ComiinMed from page 831 ) 

Niculai's sorious dctorniination of setting to 
work, on his return to Vicuna, at his proposed 
opera, prolonged a stubborn illness. Tired of 
searching in vain the Spanish and Italian dram- 
atiKts, and of his fruitless poetic labors that were 
the result, he fell hack again on Shakespeare and 
Ins Merry Wioes of Windsor^ which had excited 
his musical sense of humor when he was in Italy. 
Fortune, from the outset, favored this notion of 
\\\%, by enabling him at once to gain the services 
of that excellent author, II. S. Mosenthal, in 
carrying out his plan. Mosenthal undertook 
with zeal and skill the poetical part of the book, 
according to a scheme of the dlflTerent pieces and 
scenes drawn up by the composer, and, also, the 
task of working out the intermediate dialogue. 
In introducing the latter, instead of the recita- 
tive usual at the Imperial Operahouse, Nicolai 
had in view a project of reform. Holding, as he 
did. and, as he once stated, by the way, in an 
article in the AUgemeine Mttsik-Zeitung^ to which 
we shall return in the course of our notice, that 
dialogue was indispensable to comic opera, he 
wanted to accustom the sin<zcrs at the establish- 
ment in question, "who," as ho once jokingly ob- 
served, "could only sing and not speak," to drliv- 
er it, for Vienna was the place where he intend- 
ed, while he was composing it, that this German 
comic opera should be first produced. But fate, 
which only too often most capriciously plays at 
battledore and shuttlecock with men and their 
purposes, deranged the plan. The opera was 
not produced at the Imperial Operahouse, Vien- 
na, until 1852, when its worth had been already 
recognized and appreciated everywhere else'; 
nor was fate satisfied even with this, for what 
Nicolai wished to avoid was done : Die lustigen 
Weiher was given with the dialogues turned into 
musical recitatives by Frocb. 

But the mention of this re-modelling of the op 
era anticipates the proper succession of events in 
our sketch, though, when we go back to the lat- 
ter part of the year 1844, we have only to repeat 
what is already known, namely, that Nicolai's di- 
rection was attended with the most beneficial re- 
sult to the Opera and the newly-instituted Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. The latter, for the winter of 
1844-45, began on the 27th Oclober, 1844, with 
a performance of Mozart's Symphony in E flat 
major, and Beethoven's complete music to Eg* 
morU, But Nicolai's example exercised an ani- 
mating effect, also, upon other musical societies, 
and thus was of advantage in promoting the mu- 
sical feeling of the capital. For instance the 
Concerts Spirituels of t ne Association for Sacred 
Music awoke from a long period of drowsy indo- 



lence to new energy, as evidenced by Soir<$es 
prompted by better taste, by the distrihufion of 
prizes, etc. ' What more gratif\ ing mark of their 
!;r;ititnde could the managers of these concerts 
offer him who indirectly urged them on, than bv 
performing, in March. 1845, the sonorous Third 
Psalm, composed by Nicolai for contralto, when 
wc bear in mind that the said concerts were es- 
i>e<iallv devoted to Roman Catholic church ma- 

* o 
SIC : 

At this period, Nieolai, as a rule, devoted his 
attention, and love of composition, to sacred song, 
either because he was really preparing himselt 
for the post in the Berlin Cathedral Choir, a post 
which the Intendani General, Count von Ued- 
ern, acting on orders from the highest quarter, 
even now offered him in his letters, or because 
he again felt a liking for this branch of composi- 
tion. So much is certain : he was already re- 
garded in Berlin as the selected successor of 
Mendelssohn, a fact which induee<l the accord 
conductor, E. Grell, to wnd in his resignation, 
and to give up his situation to S. W. Dohn, the 
celebrated musical scholar. 

Profane musical lyrics, also, found a worship- 
per in Nicolai. He collected a number of lyrical 
effusions, some written during his first stay in 
Berlin, and others in Italy and Vienna, and gave 
them the form of twelve aUmm-pages, which 
Mecheti publi-'hed. Among those, we would di- 
rect attention to the songs set to words by Shaks- 
peare ; the deeply feeling song, in the popular 
style, "Der g'treue Bub," "Addio," and "Un 
Mot," both for two voices. Another number of 
four songs, from the ICih and 17th century, 
breathing the same pithy humor which pervades 
Die lustigen Weiher^ was published, as Op. 85, by 
Sc-huherth, Hamburg. The beautiful song: 
"Waldein warts flog ein Voglein." was so popular 
at this period, that it was to be heanl every- 
where ; in the drawing-rooms of the nobility, at 
concerts, and in the rooms of simple members of 
the middle classes. In the summer of 1845, also, 
he set altout composing a Symphony. It was 
first performed on the 80th November of the same 
year. 

We might have mentioned sooner that, though, 
on account of his situation and musical tendeiv- 
cies, not without enemies,* Nicolai led at Vien- 
na a very agreeable private life, associating with 
high families and select friends ; for his taking 
qualities as an artist bad rendered him very pop- 
ular, so that, in all these respects, "beloved" Vi- 
enna must have become indispensable to, or, at 
least, not to be forgotten by him. It is true that 
other matters acted as a counterpoise to such an 
agreeable state of things, nay, they soon abso- 
lutely weighed it down, the consequence being 
that he ended by giving uf), with a light heart, 
his apparently splendid position as a first CapelU 
meister, and accepted a seemingly subordinate 
post in Berlin. To these matters, which moved 
him deeply, and, on account of hjs continued in- 
disposition, affected him more than they other- 
wise would have done, must be added, besides the 
defection from his interest of a friend of manr 
years' standing, a serious difference with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which he had established. 
Rendered arrogant by their rapid success, the 
members wanted to introduce into their statutes 
certain paragraphs which, in Nicolai's opinion, 
were derogatory to him as their director, and 
against which he felt bound to protest most em- 
phatically. This dispute began not very prom- 
isingly the April of 1845, and even the peace 
brought about by other influences was but a sorry 
one, and could not rightly satisfy either party. 

* kf- KSnlKiilt^TV, dim. Ills in«n* «|»p«iranee made eoMiil'S 
ef BXaunn, tba Mnsloal Dlreetor of th* Unlvenlty, aod lobo- 
lawfU, Conduetor of th« Blngfteadamle. 
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Combined with (In'se ealamilios was the manner 
in wliich t!»e R\viil OpiM-alioiise was managetl, as 
we brielly exj)lain(Ml l•I.sinvlJ^rl^ This bcjian to 

f)rove 80 oppivj^^ive to tlic (liTinan niasti-r, tliat 
le resoU'etl to l;»y <lown Iiis (^apellin<'ii'cr*s stick, 
as far baik as the 1st Julv, 1843. Ilis resolution 

m 

went tlic round of ail the papers, and it was only 
on the pressing representations of certain hii>;h 
personarres and of his own friends, that ho tem- 
porarily abandoned it, in order to accept a new 
and more advantageous en;^agement up to April 
1st, 1847. The reader must know that the Ital- 
ian Opera, thanks to its really unrivalled re- 
sources, enjoyed well-merited i)alronage. Ballo- 
chino, the lessee of the (lerman Opera, notbeinjr 
able to compete with it in the remotest de<>ree as 
far as his vocalists were concerned, instead of try- 
ing to succeed by the excellence of his German 
repertory, emleavored to do so by producing in 
(t«^rman all the operas which have proved hits 
during the Italian season, a course which served 
only to render more apparent the deficiency of 
his own establishment. This one-sided system 
was even extended so far that, for one whole 
year, there was not a single German novelty, but 
only four or five old masterpieces, the other ope- 
ras being Italian ones translated into German. 
The want of vocalists was, for instance, made 
strikingly evident when, in 1845, Wdd, an artist 
sixty years old, was engaged for thirty perform- 
ances as first tenor. Hut it was not only Italian 
Opera which was thus favored. The officials, 
also, were selected in preference from Italians, 
and the theatre-lists of that period aflbrd a per- 
fectly moflol corroboration of this. Nicolai's po- 
sition grew still more oppressive when Ilerr Po- 
korny, manager of ihu Theater an dcr Wien, sup- 
ported by patronage from the highest quarter, 
and possessing energy and money, began to offer 
the public what they sought in vain at the Impe- 
rial Operahouso : admirable singers, with whom 
were Tissociated the greatest celebrities in Eu- 
rope, if only as '^stars," and an excellent operatic 
repertory. The result of this happy system was 
that, during the German season, the attendance 
of the public tk the Karnthnerthor Theater fell 
to a minimum, while that at the Theater an der 
Wien went up, till it reached an unexampled 
height, when the management, at an immense 
expense, succeeded in producing Vielka under 
Meyerbeer*s own direction, and with Jenny Lind 
as the heroino. Nicolai felt very well what a 
most subordinate position he occupied, despite 
his dignity as Imperial Capelinielster^ in the world 
of music, when opposed by such vigorous efforts, 
and, though he continued in his situation, all 
theso circumstances, against which he struggled 
in vain, had a bad efl'ect upon him, for he was 
already in an irritable state, which was manifest- 
ed by continuous indisposition and a moroseness 
of manner that even estranged from him most of 
his friends. As a rule, ho recovered his repose of 
mind in the open air, and, for this reason, be was 
fond of making trips in the neighborhood of Vi- 
enna, and holiday excursions, when he was cer- 
tainly the happiest and most amiable of men. 
During one of these trips, in July, 1845, ho visit- 
ed the baths of Mehadia, in Hungary, and even 
entered Turkish territory near Belgrade, 

This period was, by the bye, not favorable to 
Nicolai's efforts in the way of publishing, for, ex- 
clusive of the three Pianoforte Pieces, Op. 40, 
published by Diabelli in October, 1846, only two 
or throe numbers of compositions of his appeared 
during his life-time. On the other hand, he de- 
voted himself, it is true, to dramatic composition, 
above all to his Luatlpe Weiber^ with the resolu- 
tion and energy which distinguished him through- 
out the whole of his artistic career, and which 
were then only increased bv unfavorable circum- 
stances. **The industry," S. Kapper informs us, 
*'with which he used to work at anvthinz he hail 
begun, was truly gigantic, nay, it might almost be 
termed killing. One piece after another was 
forwarded in the form of a first sketch to Mosen- 
tbal, who reitided, during the summer, in the 
country near Vienna, and was scarcely sent back 
before it was taken in hand. Little thought was 
given to rest and recreation. A grave malady, 
which threatened to destroy prematurely his by 



no means vigorous organism, was scarcely allow- 
ed to procure him a temporary pause. In return 
for this, however, the composer experienced the 
delight of seeing a work, into which he had 
thrown his whoh* heart and soul, created, as it 
were, in one pii-ce.** 

But before this opera was completed, // Tetn- 
plario, in Kaj»per's German version, already men- 
tioned, was prodn<*cd on the 20th December, 1845, 
as Der TctnpclrUt€i\ but could not compete with 
Die Ileiuikchr dex Verlxinnteiu which was still a 
favorite opera with the public; nay, the fresh 
musical additions, resulting from the new tenden- 
cies of the composer, were generally regarded as 
disturbing the unity and character of the work. 
The critics praised the interesting and effective 
instrumentation, and the great skill displayed in 
the management of the vocal parts, but they 
dwelt, and not very indulgently cither, on the 
absence of originality, as shown not only in imi- 
tation of melodies, but also in that of foreign 
forms. 

This kind of success could not enable the opera 
to retain its place in the repertory, and to Nico- 
lai's (dissatisfaction at the really oppressive state 
of affairs already explained, was now added af- 
fronted vanity, a feeling that again impelled him 
to leave Vienna, and it was only the urgent rep- 
resentations made from high quarters which pre- 
vented his doing so at' once. 

But Nicolai felt very well that the existing cir- 
cnmstances impe<led even the best intentioned 
efforts, and was firmly resolved to seize the first 
favorable opportunity for hastening to Berlin, 
where the post placed at his disposal by the Roy- 
al favor still beckoned to him and pointed to the 
Cathedral Choir, to which he had sent the Lit- 
urgy composed by him at the desire of the King 
for the whole Established Church of Prussia, and 
which is stdl regularly performed on Good Fri- 
day. 

He continued to work diligently at Die lustigen 
Weiher; devoted the most zealous attention to 
the Philharmonic Concerts, and, moreover, under- 
took to direct provisionally the Concerts Spiritu- 
els, the success of which ho aided most material- 
ly. But he was not to remain much longer. 
Rightly or wrongly, he considered himself not 
properly appreciated, and again tendered his 
resignation, which was at length accepted. On 
the Ist April, 1847, he retired from his post. Af- 
ter the negotiations with Conradin ICreutzer 
came to nothing, he was succeeded by Ileinrich 
Esscr, previously conductor of the Mayence 
"Liedertafel." 

Nicolai at first made some short trips for the 
benefit of his health, but always returned to Vi- 
enna ; it seemed as though he could not tear him- 
self from the beautiful Imperial city. The pORt 
of director of the Conservatory was oflered him ; 
the state of his health, however, required abso- 
lute repose. In September, 1847, be went to 
Grafenberg and never beheld Vienna again. 

Nicolai returned soon afterwards to Berlin, 
where the state of musical matters, contrary to 
that at Vienna in 1841, was highly satisfactory, 
a circumstance due more especially to the pres- 
ence and efforts of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer. 
The Royal. Orchestra, the Opera, and the Cathe- 
dral Choir had become institutions of the first 
rank, requiring only a continuance of fostering 
care to extend their beneficial influence, aided, 
as they were, by the serious tendencies previous- 
ly existing amon^ the public. Nicolai contem- 
plated with delignt art-cflorts which agreed so 
well with his own ideas, while to the invitations 
of his old Vienna friends, Th. Kullak, Kraus, 
Mme. Herrcnburg, and others, was added once 
more an offer from the King for him to accept, as 
Mendelssohn's successor, the post of conductor of 
the Cathedral Choir, with the assurance of his 
future appointment as CapeUmeisier of the Royal 
Orchestra. All this induced him to fix his per- 
manent professional residence in Berlin. Hav- 
ing previously demonstrated in Vienna his emi- 
nent talent for conducting bodies of instrumen- 
talists, he was now attracted by the notion of be- 
ing connected with a vocal choir, to which was 
to be given the closest similarity with the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome, which he so enthusiastically ad- 



mired. The opportunity was one enabling him 
to tnrn to acconnt. as completely as successfully, 
the experience and knowledge ho had gained in 
the Internal City. 

The very first important performance of the 
Cathedral Chuir, under Nicolai's tlirection, on 
the 24tli Sept., 1848, to considerate the recently 
eructed **Friedenskirche," at Sanssouci, Tfrhen a 
new Liturgy and a Psalm by him were executed, 
perfectly satisfied the Royal personages and oth- 
er high connoisseurs present. The consequence 
was that the King invited him to the Royal table, 
and expressed in the most flattering terms his ap- 
preciation of the performance. 

Thus was Nicolai restoi-cd to Berlin and his 
native country. He devoted himself to the exi- 
gencies of his new position, as well as to the for- 
mation of singing-schools, with the zeal, punctu- 
ality, and scrupulous attention which actuated 
him in all he undertook. Considering that Ber- 
lin was not f>articularly distinguished in the mat- 
ter of vocal instruction, and that there, as else- 
where, students were compelUd to go abroad for 
lessons, it was a pardonable piece of self-esteem 
on his part to look u|K>n himself as possessing a 
more decided vocation than any other singing- 
master, for but very few were as well acquafntcd 
as he was with the human voice and its capabili- 
ties. Besides this, he had, also, himself gone 
through a comprehensive course of vocal instruc- 
tion. 

Conducted by him, and following his princi- 
ples, the Cathedral Choir soon made uncxpecte I 
progress, while the amiability Nicolai di^played 
in the midst of all his artistic earnestness and en- 
ergy, caused the reforms which he at once com- 
menced to be received with readiness. Many of 
his then pupils in the Choir, stilt retain a pleas- 
ant recollection of the little light-haired man, 
nearly always in a good humor, who, most care- 
fully drea^d, and wearing the patent leather 
boots, with red shanks, of which he was particu- 
larly fond, sat cross-legged at the piano and gave 
his lessons. 

The results the new and talented director ob- 
tained were, from the very outset, of the most 
surprising character, and confirmed so strongly 
the good feeling which the King had always 
evinced towards him, that, one day, when the 
fact of the Royal Orchestra being conducted by 
the Capflinieutter Henning, then growing rather 
old, happened to be discussed, the King express- 
ed a wish that Ilerr Henning should be pension- 
ed, and that his post, also, should bo conferred on 
the deserving ^Nicolai. The King's wish was, 
naturally, a command for his subject, and so, in 
December, 1847, it was announced to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Orchestra that, with the retire- 
ment of Henning at Hie commencement of the 
New Year, they would have to look upon Nico- 
lai as their new chief* 

This was another of ihe short periods during 
which Nicolai felt quite comfortable and happy 
in his sphere of action.* Nay, for some time pre- 
viously, material life had asserted its claims. In 
obedience to them he sacrificed on the altar of 
mundane amusements, and went to a masked 
ball given un New Year's Eve at Mielentz*s 
Rooms. He had never been indifferent to the 
daughters of Eve, especially to such m were hand- 
some and well-formed, and he was soon upon the 
track of two pretty little creatures. The latter 
availed themselves to the utmost of the freedom 
they enjoyed by virtue of their masks, and, still 
more caplivated, our domino was soon entangled 
in their nets. At last, he boldly joined the soci- 
ety of his two charmers, who had taken their 
seats next a male mask, to whom they appeared 
to belong. This individual, perceiving that there 
were no signs of Nicolai*s discontinuing his atten- 
tions, enquired whom he had the honor of pos- 
sessing for a neighbor. Nicolai, unmasking, re- 
plied : **The Royal CapeUmeisier Nicolai." "And 
1," answered his questioner, also unmasking, **ani 
D., violoncellist in the Royal Orchestra." — "A/a/- 
edeilo V* e.Yclaimed Nicolai, starting up in comic 

* According to his receipt booki of the period, his raonthlj 
income amoanted in conneqaenee to 166 2-3 thnlen. We must 
reeollect, howerer, thiit this sum was msterinlljr dimiaisbed 
by the peosioDB regularly paid to his father, mother, and 
sUter. 
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despair, *Vl call it rather lianl f«ir a man to rom- 
]»roniisc himsulfwiih his subonlinate !" Of toursL* 
tlio in<*i(leiit iliil not jirevciit the little party from 
spending; the rest of the cvenin;» tOi^eiher very 
pleasantly.* 

The new Capdbiiebiter entered upon his ad<li- 
tional duties for the first time at a Court Soirde, 
ivbich he conducted, on the 27tli January, 184S; 
and in which the cclobratad Violoncellist Balta, 
AS well as the incomparable Viardot Garcia also 
took part. The latter san^, with Mile, Tuczeek, 
the first duet from Die ItMtigen Weiben The 
King, who was excessively pleased with this ad- 
mirable and characteristic composition, expressed 
a wish to SCO an opera by Nicolai at the Royal 
Operahouse; but the realization of this wish was 
deferred for pome time, principally lieeauso the 
political storms of 1848, which threatened to un- 
dermine the throne itself, caused it to be forgot- 
ten. 

At last, on the evenlnq; of the 1 2t.h March, 
when the audience was not what could be term- 
ed a very numerous one, for the minds of the 
multitude were already excited by revolutionary 
ideas, Nicolai took his position for the first time 
at the Conductor's desk of the Royal Operahouse, 
to conduct the performance of Spontini's Vesta- 
tin. All the papers expressed {^reat satisfaction 
at his debut^ and even II. Krigar, the zealous ad- 
mirer of Spontini, and a stern critic of the man- 
ner in which his works were represented, said in 
No. 3 of the Blatter fur MusU% for 1848: 

**The CapeUmeister, Ilerr Nicolai, entered upon 
his new and difflculr position, by conducting this 
opera" (Die Vestalin) "and, up to the present 
time, we can speak only in terms of praise, of the 
care, energy, and penetration he has exhibited." 

In the midst of the political tumult, Nicolai 
played merely the part of a spectator; he advo- 
cated progress achieved in conformity with the 
law. On the other hand, however, he was al- 
ways active whene>*er it was requisite to intro- 
duce any change in the affairs and institutions of 
art. Unfortunately, death set a limit to his ef- 
forts; had he lived, At5 energy would have effect- 
ed much which still remains to be done. 

(Oonelaslon next time.) 
• Commanlcftted orally by the gentlem&n eooceroed. 

[From the iTcnlng Poet, Maich 9th, 1866]. 

American Pianos. 

The Piano Forte has kept steadily on in the march 
of improvement, hand in hand with time. It has 
grown from a very small box with very limited re- 
sources to a full grown instrument of great power, 
brilliancy and beauty. It has undergone no wonder- 
ful revolution in form, no radical change in princi- 
ple, but the one has been added to and the other 
modified by experiment and experience. 

The name of Chirkering has been associated with 
the manuftfcture of Pianos for nearly fifty years. Jo- 
nas Chickerini; was one of the pioneers In* the busi- 
ness, and his early success offered the first efiectuat 
check to the large importation of Piano Fortes from 
Europe. At that period, and for many years after, 
the demand for Pianos was very limited, so that as 
one after another manufactarcr sprung up, following 
at a distance the lead of Chickering, it became possi- 
ble to supply the home demand by home manufac- 
ture, and the public, at length believinfr in the sterling 
excellence of the American product, ceased to order 
fi-om abroad, and the business of importing Pianos 
died out, it being impossible to pursue it with profit. 

For upwards of forty years the house of Chicker- 
ing & Sons has been the foremost house in America, 
its business dooblinff that of any other maker, and 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the coun- 
try the name of "Chickering, Boston," was a talis- 
man and a guarantv, which has penetrated into thou- 
sands of American homes, and was then as much a 
household word in proportion as it is this day, where 
its thirty thousand Pianos are forever vocalizing the 
simple words "Chickering, Boston." 

To Chickering & Sons the modern Piano is in- 
debted for its most important improvements. The 
entire iron frame was first used by Chickering and 
Sons, and was exhii>ited by them at the first great 
International Exhibition in London, where it creat- 
ed a profoimd excitement, receiving the first mcdnl 
ever awarded to an Americfln Piano Forte manufac- 
turer, and the approval of all the eminent makerii of 
Europe who afterwards adopted the principle ; thus 
giving use to the expression "manufactured after the 
American plan." 



Chifkcring and Sons fiiFt introdnrcd the "circulnr 
scale," from which spriu^rs all the present excellent 
of the Amorjpnn piano. The adoption of this snilc, 
which the Chickerinjrs generously left unpntcnted for 
the hcnctit of tiic \vholc trade, has given to the piano 
depth, power, and beauty of quality of tone ; in short, 
it lias opened the way for the Fplondid qualiiicK 
which distinguish the piano uf to-day from the piano 
of fi Aoen years n^o. 

The immense iiusiness done by Chickering & Sons 
necessitated manufacturing facilities in proportion, 
and led to the erection of their model extensive and 
splendid manufactory in Boston, which is the largest 
in the world, and has been imitated on a smaller 
scale by other manufacturers in this country ; al- 
though much of their wonderful labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the invention of the Chickerings them- 
selves, cannot bo imitated, and is therefore not to bo 
found elsewhere. 

The Piano Forte Manufactory of Messrs. Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston, is unquestionably the most per- 
fect and extensive piano manufactory in the world. 
Considered in this light alone, it is an object of at- 
traction, ornament and pride for our country; but its 
general interest is doubly heightened by the reflec- 
tion that its magnitude indicates the rapidly-increas- 
ing culture of the "divine art" in this country. 

The pijrantic structure was put under contract May 
IBfh, 1853. The premises comprise an entire square 
of 206,000 feet, or about Jive acres, situated on the 
westerly side of Trcmont, between Camden and 
Northampton streets. 

The whole of this grand building is devoted cxclu. 
sively to the manufacture of Pianos, and all the in- 
terior arrangements for the business are on a scale to 
correspond with what has already been described. 
The rough stock is taken in at the lower door, in one 
wing, and passing up this wing, through the main 
building, and down the other win^, is delivered 
in the warerooms finished — so that, almost literally, 
"forests enter at one end of the building, and come 
out perfect pianos at the other" 

Formerly great European pianists who visited this 
country brought their special favorite instruments 
with them, not supposing that they could be supplied 
with a fitting instrument here. Now the European 
reputation of the Chickering Grand Pianos is so 
widely established by the concurrent opinions of 
Thalberg, De Meyer, Strakosrh, Wallace, Benedict, 
Gold'tchmidt, Gottschalk, Hoffman, Wehli, and oth- 
er artists, and by the great Enjrlish, French, German 
and Italian testimonials (continually beiog received 
from the most celebrated pianists and piano manufac- 
turers of Europe), that the Chickering Grands are 
now used in their concerts in America, by nearly all 
of the distinguished artists of the Piano who visit 
us. 

All the Chickering Pianos have a characteristic 
tone which distinguishes them from all others. It is 
delicate and refined, and may be described as a per- 
feclion of quality as distinguished from qnantitf/, or 
coarse loudness. The uncultivated car is at once 
attracted by a big tone. In music, as in literature, 
the uneducated generally prefer sound to sense ; but 
this big tone, though very attractive at first, speedily 
becomes wiry and harsh, because in the beginning it 
was deficient in quaiiti/, and its freshness once pone, 
it has nothing left but noise : while the tone which is 
based upon the purity of quality improves for several 
years, then remains stationary, and never wholly 
deteriorates, as can be shown by instruments still 
extant manufactured by Jonas Chickering forty years 
ago. 

The house of Chickering & Sons fully maintains 
its supremacy. Their manufactory is still much the 
largest in the world ; the number of pianos they turn 
out weekly in Grands. Squares, and Uprijihts ex- 
ceeds that of any single manufacturer in America. 
Their Pianos, when broufrht into close competition 
with those of any other maker, have always been pro- 
nounced superior, and their Grand Piano, which is 
the instrument which stamps the supreme reputation 
of a manufacturer, is always (?) chosen by the world's 
acknowledtred great pianists as the only (?) instrument 
on which they can reveal in the highest degree their 
skill, imacination and sentiments, and is consequent- 
ly the leading Concert Piano in America. 



Worcester County Musical Convention. 

It closed on Friday evening, and was, jn every re- 
spect the most successful convention of the kind ever 
held in this portion of the State. Our columns have 
testified to the liberality of the arrancements, and to 
the disposition of the manascrR to bring into service 
the host available talent. It was agreed that this 
year's Convention should, in a measure, prepare the 
way for a future Festival ; so Carl Zerrahn was en- 
paged as conductor of the oratorio-music to be stud- 
ied and performed, and talented vocalists and pcr- 



fonnerf!, the best that could be ohtninod, were an- 
nounced and appojucd wirlunst fail. It was duily 
found worthy of remnrk thnt invariably ihc Conven- 
tion gave more than it j)roniiscd, rniiicr showing an 
embarrassment of riches than t!ic want of them. 

Monday and Tue-^day were chiefly occupied with 
exorcises in the rudiments of sintjing ; in the practice 
of what New Knglnndorj* have grown to call "church- 
music ;" this portion of the exercises conducted by 
Solon Wilder ; and in vigorous rehearsals of chorus- 
es in Judas MaccabccHS, which had been selected for 
performance on the concluding and oratorio night. 
Wednesday evening brought the first concert, with a 
well chosen miscellaneous programme. Mr. Geo. E. 
Whiting played a March, liy Meyerbeer, and other 
selections for the Organ, showinjr unusual skill in 
pedal-playing, and in the management of orchestral 
^fleets. Miss Fanny Riddcll sang several operatic 
selections with a good degree of skill, and commend- 
able vivacity and animatit)n; and Mrs. Munroc of 
this city, gave pleasure, as she always docs, by her 
rare quali lies or voice, (contrallo,) and her conscien- 
tious rendering of the music, she sings. Mr. J. Whit- 
ney, of Boston, sang a song" by Abt ; and another by 
Baker. His voice— a tenor of fine quality ; his se- 
lections and happy manner of rendering them, won 
him a hearty reception. Dr. Guilmettb sang Kus- 
sell's "Ship on Fire," and the Prayer from *'St. 
PauC each performance being excellent in its way, 
the latter especially fine. 

On Thursday m'orning \)\: Guilmettc delivered an 
interesting and valuable lecture on the formation, 
cultivation, and preservation of the voice. Holding 
the theory that voice is hrcuth made vocal, he believed 
that the linore breath the singer has, the more voice. 
His remarks xvcre alike suited to speakers and vocal- 
ists, and included a full description of the i-cspiratory 
organs, the importance of frequently inflating the 
lurigs with air, strengthening alike the voice and the 
chest, training the singer and attending to muscular 
development. He cautioned all against "throaty 
tones," which are unpleasant in speaking as well as 
singing, and illustrated by some fine specimens of el- 
ocution, the diffcrenco between them and those pro- 
duced from the chest. During the lecture hour Mas- 
ter Brcar sang "The Skylark," and " With Verdure 
Clad.'* His fresh boy-soprano, and his juvenile ap- 
pearance, as well as the skill and taste shown in his 
singing, awakened much enthusiasm. His instruc- 
tor, Mr. Henry Carter, of Boston, was present, and 
gave a masterly organ-performance of a fugue in C 
minor, by Krebs. In the evening the second concert 
was given, under the direction of Mr. Wilder. The 
full chorus, we know not how many hundred voices, 
sang a chorus by Ncukomm, another with fugue by 
Novello, hymn-tunes, &c : the Salem St. church choir 
sang a fine uuartet — a melody by Pacher, harmoniz- 
ed and arranged by Mr. C. C. Stearns ; Messrs. C. 
Henshaw Smith, G. W. Sumner, and G. A. Adams 
plavcd seleciions from Chopin ; Mr. Bichards sang 
thc'great air from **St. Paul" ''Be thou faithful unto 
death ;" Mrs. E. A. Allen gave an artistic and soul- 
ful interpretation of a sccwa and aria from *'Dcr Frey- 
scltiilz :" and Mrs. Doane's singing of Guglielmi's 
"Gratias Atjimus Tibi" was most praiseworthy. 
Other performers were well worthy of mention, but 
we can only name a new singer. Miss Granger, who 
h-is marked talent, and a pure, sxveet voice, which 
^iy\^ evidence of good cultivation. As on the previ- 
ous evening, the piano-accompaniments were played 
by Mr. B. D. Allen. 

Friday, the concluding day, was in every respect 
the most interesting in promise and performance, and 
well worthy to bring the seasons of the Convention 
to a happy close. In the afternoon of each dity, a 
"social-hour," so-called, had been set apart, in which 
were heard such performances as were volunteered by 
members of the class. There was much that was 
really excellent in many of these ; and ss a whole, 
they rank much above the standard of such things in 
previous years. On Friday afternoon its place Avas 
supplied by a concert given by the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, which was an occasion to be long and 
pleasantlv remembered The Club, assisted by Herr 
Stein, plnved their best, and there was excellent sing- 
ing by Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. Whitney, and Dr. 
Guilmctte. In the evening the Hall was filled in ev- 
ery portion, and the oratorio of Judas Maccabrnts xvas 
performed, in a manner highly creditable to Conduc- 
tor Zerrahn and the singers with whom ho wns try- 
ing in four or five days to do the work of as many 
months. Mr. Whiting was organist on the occasion ; 
and the Quintette Club, aided by S\c\n,,coutra-lmsso, 
lent valuable assistance as orchestra. The choruses 
were, as a whole, exceedingly well sung. Particu- 
larly well given were such inspiring ones as "He 
come in britjht arrai/,'* ''Hear t/s," "Fallen is the foe," 
"Tune your harps,^* and "See, the conquering Hero 
comes." For a Convention performance some of these 
choruses were rctnarkably well sung. Mr. Whit- 
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ncy*n ningincT of the part oi Jiidna wn« very cflc'-tive, 
osimscImMv in tliosc strong poinis wliicli hrtvc tnxeil 
ilic powers of the prcatost sinjrer.-*. Mrj*. I!. M. Sniiih 
san^r the . • '..ano nirs H'ith niro tn'^to ninl fxprossioii, 
ndlicrin^: tit inly to the trxt tin. I tlio i>lcii.s or the coin- 
pii-'Oi-, stooping to no trickery to {^ftin iipphui^e ; in n 
\Vi)Ml, giviis'^ herself wholly to the best possible inter- 
protjuion of the mn-^io. lltr iinpfiiij; wns Iii^hiy sat- 
i>firt<'ry. Dr. Giiilmctte san:; the ba<s solos in n 
manner tbnt wns ;;ood to hear. In both recitative.*; 
nnfl iiirs, every word wnR distinctly lienrd in the most 
di:itnnt corner of the Ilnll, nnd even in the room be- 
low. The remninint; 80I08, &o.. were sustained by 
Mrx. Allen, Mm. Mnnroe, Miss Stone, nnd Mcmrs. 
Kichftrds nnd Ilummond of this oily. Of their pcr- 
formnnces we have not room to speak, but they were 
jjencrally well receivid. 

With the clo'se of the mnsicat ffHtiviries of the week, 
it WAS felt tlutt much \\m\ l)een gained in rhi^ Con- 
vention over those of pnst yenr.i. In enj^ping the 
most tnlente<l performers for their concertn, &o., the 
mannpTH ran Komo pocnninry ri«ik which iliey have 
now no reason 10 rei^ret. The pnblic hnn more than 
snstained them, and :inothcr venr wilt doubtlexM war- 
rant still further nttempr^ to make the on'asion some 
time a strictly Mnsical Fesiivnl ruthcr than a Con- 
vention. — Pafla(fiuWt Oct. 31. 



The Kahlenberg.— Mozart 

In the neijrhborhood cif Viennn, overlook injj the 
City, the Dnnnln?, nnd the va<t pbiin Toward* Styria, 
ri-ses a smnll chain of hill<. on the snmmit of which 
formerly t<tood a Inrjio convi-nt. Mnrrav's "Hand- 
book to Southern Germany'' (lives nn excellent de- 
Bcripiion of the locnIitT ; nnd n« no vi.*iitor to the im- 
periid ciipirnl of Ausirin ^honld omit to explore the 
heights nnd rcc«'«Re« of tlio«e woodet! monnrains.hoih 
hi«toriciilly nnd mn!*icnlly intere^tinrr, I will here in- 
sert nn extract from the above work. 

•*The Leopoldslierjr, 824 feet hit'h, Is the laat emi- 
nence of the chain of the Wiener Wald. On a pro- 
jecting; ledife, aUMit half wny up the hill, a woo<1en 
snmmer-honse, called the Brlvedcre, has been erect- 
ed, overhantfintf the river. It commnndii a very fine 
nnd most extensive view. Vienna U seen to a great 
advnnt'i^re. The majesiie spire of St. Stephen's, ris- 
inpr afi^inst the sky, \< a lienntifnl object ; bat the 
strikinsr f«'n:nre of the view i^ the r)annl>e, the mon- 
arch of KuropCMn rivers, which even hero is lareer 
than any in liritnin, nnd rolls its rapid nnd mighty 
stream nt yonr f :et, barryinj; nlon;; vast floats of 
wood nnd henvilv Udcn har»re«on itn broad bo«om. 
A little below Nnssdorf it i<* split into various small 
stream by a number of wooded islands, and is cross- 
e<l by the wooden bridses over which runs the high 
road from Vienna to Pmjjne. 

'*I»okint; up the stream, the town and monastery 
of Kloster Ncnbcrjr arc seen to advantajre : nnd near- 
er, on the opposite side of the river, is the bill of Bi- 
samberg, which produces one of the liesr Austrian 
wines. The IjeopoldslicrK receiver it* name from the 
Anstrinn Markprave, who built n ensile on its snm- 
mit, which has now disappeared. A small church 
and rude tavern occupy its site. 

"Those who desire a continuation of the same pros- 
pect may aseend the loftier top of the ndjoiniuK Kah- 
lenbcrc. 

"The inhabiMnts of V^iennn repair in fiock« to the 
Kahlenberjr on Sundays, and ascend its hcii:ht'< in 
order to enjoy the prospect nnd fresh air. The build- 
ing on the sninmit was oricinnlly a convent, founded 
by Ferdinand II., suppressed by Joseph II., after- 
wards a summer residence of the Prince de I.iune. 
who ilicd nnd is buried here. Mozart composed part 
of the Xmilt^'rffdti' in this inn (Onsino)." 

In a small room at one end of this casino, sitnnted 
on the vertro of the mountain, Moxart, four months 
previous to bis death, resided for a short time in 
hopes of recruit insr his strength ; and in this modest, 
rural retreat he is said to have composed the memo- 
rable overture and the priests* march of ** XntihrrfliUe.'* 
The visit to this easino, in 184r>, I have always re- 
membered, as one of the most interesting of my mn- 
Bicil rambles on iho continent. In company with 
my late countryman and brother artist, Paris Alvani, 
the celebrated harpist, I n.scended the Kahlenberg, 
and as wo rode through the vineyards, we could per- 
ceive irroups of happy, merry citixens, threading their 
way throuuh the winding footpaths, taking advantage 
of the lovely dav to enjoy a "picnic," and the charm- 
ing sc(>nery. Immediately on our arrival at the sum- 
mit of the moAntain, we hastened to the room once 
occupied bv Mozart, nnd on the door of which had 
been carv«d in \\v\iG letters, "Lkts Zimmer dei Vtrtuo- 
sen A/oznrt." The day previous to our visit, a young 
musical student hnd made his pilgrimage to this "sa- 
cred spot," and defaced the word "Virtuosen." When 
remonstrated with, for soch an act of wanton mis- 



chief, the fanatical youth excused himself by sayinj: 
that it was a downri«;lit insult to call Mo/.art "virtu- 
osen," more cspeeinlly to write it on the door of an 
npnrtmerit in whirh was produced an overture that 
had iinmoitali/.ed him as a composer I With ihi-i 
explanation, the youth eKcaped |iunishmcnt. 

Alvnre eiijoyoil the anecdofc vastly, nnd to the 
great astonishment of mine host applauded the dis- 
criminating taste of the founticn, telling him nt the 
same time that the erasion of the word virUtoxen 
would rather tend to increase than diminish the num- 
ber of musical pilgrims to the cn«-ino. Mine host, 
like the late proprietor of ShHkes|>carc'8 birih-plnce, 
cared little for the itumediale object of musical visi- 
tors to this hallowed temple of the muse, nnd was 
quite satisfied with the prosjwct of increased consump- 
tion of viands and other cheer that enriched bis store 
of wealth. The Italian word "virtuoso," in En(;lish 
literature, is used to signify "a lover of the lilteral 
arts ;" the pre<'ise signification of it, as used among 
Oennnu musicians, implies "nn cxccutnnl of ability." 
The terms applied to musicians by the Germans are 
vnrion^. — Tondlrhhr (the poet of sonnds) was the 
appellation eivcn to lieetboven, instead of the ordi- 
nary name " Tonkibmtfer*' (the scientific musieinn). 
The creative faculty in art should over command the 
jrrentest honors, however irifted may lie iho executive 
powers of a player on any instrument. When the 
En<;Iish admirers of Kean insiste<l on a public fune- 
ral in St. ]'aul's for this tragedian, the Times, in one 
of its u«ual powerful articles, sitfuificantly pointed to 
the modest niche in Poet's Corner to the memory of 
him whoso genius created actors! Posterity had 
crowned the memory of pi>or Moxart by a just appre- 
ciation of his genius', nnd nlthoutrh his grave n'lnnin- 
ed for years a neglected spot, by the individuni exer- 
tions of Mme. llasselt-Barthe, the prima donna of 
the court theatre, a suitable monument is now placed 
over his remains. This Intent homage to Afoxart, 
and the above incident, are proofs of the idol-worship 
inspired by the creative genius of this composer 
amonsr those l>cst qualified to appreciate his works, 
nnd I never listen to that rhf/ eTaurre, the overture 
10 the ** Znuherjldf^/' without calling to mind the 
mingled eniofions I experienced on visitinir "Da^ 
Zimmer des Virino-sen Moznrt" on the Kahlenbcrg. 
— OrcheBtrn. 
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Germany. 

Leipzig. The beginning of the Gewandhaos con- 
certs was postponed, on account of the cholera, to 
Oct. 18. The examination of new pupils for the 
Con servn tori nm was also postponed from the 4th to 
the 1.5th of Oct., on which day the new conrse be- 
gan. Bontgen, a distinguished member of the 

Gewandhaus orchestra and of David's Quartet, has 
been honored by a call to St. Petersburg, to liecome 
concert-master to the Bussian Musical Society and 

professor in the musical Conservaioire there. The 

second debut of the young Theodore Wachtel, in the 
part of Lionel in Marlhn, was not less brilliant than 
the first. His father was present. 

The Euterpe swictv, under the direction of Ilcrr 
von Bernuth, will give ten subscription concerts, 
eight of them orchestral, and two of chaml>er masic. 
They will be in the hnll of the Booksellers' Exchange, 
except those with chorns, which will he in the Cen- 
tralhnlle. Among the choral works to be given are : 
Glock's "Orpheus and Eurydice ;" the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven ; the "Walporgis Night" of 
Mendelssohn ; an act from Cherubini's "Anacreon;" 
Schumann's "Manfred" music; and Handel's "Del- 
shn»ar." 

We find tho following list of operas performed in 

T^ipzig in the months of August and Septeml>cr : 

Ilaleyy's IJEdair; "Barber of Seville ;" FreyitchUU ; 

Czar and Zimmerman ; i^Iehnl's "Joseph"; Mnrsch- 
ner's Hans Utilintj; Gounod's Fmixt; Flotow's Mar- 
tha and Stiytdeiia ; Robert U DiaUe ; MiuameUo ; 
;2^rM/«r/?tf/«;-Omjnbach's"Orphensin Hell;" Floite 
Burschet by Suppd. In all, 14 operas in 24 perform- 
ances. 

The "Andante-Allegro," a club of artists and 

friends of art, on the 13th of October celebrated the 

seventyfourih birthday of Prof. Moritz Hnuptmann, 
who has so long worthily held old Bach's place of 
Cantor to the Thomas-S'chule. 



Bkhliit. Niemann made his debut in Tannhau- 
ser, with the greatest success. — Mile. Anot is re-cn- 
gngcd for three months. — Offenbach's A>« Bavards 
has l>oen »ncco<isfully played at the Friedrich-Wil- 
helm thentro. Boger, the French tenor, lias given 
.18 suicessful representations of f,udat La Farorita, 
fji Dame lilanche^ Jean de Par in ^ Fra iJiavolo and 
ZamjHi, and tho king, rotarning from Sadowa, has 
decorate<l him ; ho goes next to Stettin, Lnhcck, 
Kcinigsherg, St. Petersburg, &c., and will only re- 
turn to Paris on the eve of tho Expotition UniveneiU, 
when all the great artists wilt flock thither. 

Tho Singacadcmie will produce this winter : Fer- 
dinand Hiller's "Destruction of Jerosalem," Han- 
del's "Samson," and tho Miua Salcnnu (sixtecn-part 
Mass) by its director, Grell. — Carl Taasig, a pianist 
of tho Liszt school, with other birds of the same 
feather (Frans Bendcl, &c.), has established a Piano- 
forte Institute in Berlin. Tanslg is styled conrl-pi- 
anist to tho king of Prussia, as Balow was before he 
followed Wagner to Mnnich. 

Muif icii. — Mozart'n " l>on Juan" Is fo he revive*! 
very shortly, with nnmcrons ameliorations In Its 
mode of representation. 'J he original rcHtativeH and 
sererat numliers hitherto omhted will Ik* restored. 
The scenery and dn»sses, also, will ho new. Another 
novelty will lie " Der Wundertbitige Mngns" (" El 
Mngii'o Prodtgioso,") of Calderon, with music by 
Bhcinhcrger, which has been in preparation for some 
time past. 

ViRNiCA. — The Philharmonic Society is preparing, 
among other things, for the coming season, the Famit 
of Bcriios, Gadc's Cantata : " The Crusaders," and 
Bach's great Mass in B minor, — works never bean! 
before in Vienna. For solo artists the Society has 
engaged Joachim and the pianist Angnsta Kolar* 
— Hellmesherger, director of the Conserratorium, 
resumes his Quartet soire^ on the 15th inst., with 
the aid of the two lady pianists Mario Krebs and 
Augusta Kolar. 

Besides the above, we find further details of the 
riches offered by tho " Gesellschafts" and tho "Phil- 
harmonic" concerts. The programmes of the two 
contain also : Overture to the " Rhino-wine Lied," 
by Schumann (new ;) to the Dertjtjtiu, by Spohr ; 
and to Abu Hassan, by Weber; Beethoven's 7th 
Symphony and Choral Fantasia ; a Symphony by 
Schubert in B minor ; the entire music of Mendels- 
sohn's Athalia, and the Lore/ey /inafe. Other novel- 
ties will be : Suites, by Lachner and RaflT; Sympho- 
nies, by Ferd. Hiller and Bargiel. Of well-known 
orchestral works the Philharmonic will perform : 
Beethoven's 6th, 8th and 9th Symphonies; Schn- 
inann's Second Symphony, and "Overture, Seherso 
and Finale;" Mendelssolin's Italian Symphony; 
Beethoven's Egmoni music, &c. 



Paris. 



Gluck's "Alcestb." A correspondent of the 

London Ordtextra writes (Oct. 16) : 

Gluck's "Alcesie" was rc-produce<] on Friday last 
at tho Grand Opera. It would be useleas for me to 
give you an account of tho piece ; for the history of 
that model wife {Alcesie), who willingly sacrificed 
herself to save her husband's life, and was only res- 
cued from Hades by the Interposliion of Hercvies, 
who told Pluto that ho "could not stand that," \m 
fresh In the minds of all yonr readers. This work, 
originally composed for the Viennese stage, the |K>ct 
l)eing Calzabigl, was produced in 1776, and was af- 
terwards re-arranged for tho French Opera In 1776. 
Glock had at that time already secured a certain rep- 
utation in onr capital : " I/thiff^Hie en Atdide,*' wonia 
by Le Ballli du Rollet (1774), nnd *'Orf»hA H Enri- 
dice" arranged from the Italian of Calzabigl ( Vien- 
na, 1762,) by the same, had produced a great eflTect. 
Two violent parties for whom music had no charms 
to soothe the savage breast were formed ; tho Gluck- 
Ists and tho Picclnists l)elabored each other, and not 
always In print, In a most praiseworthy and con- 
scieniious mnnner. The latter got PIccinI to Parts 
(1777) and placed him in the lists to compose a Bo- 
land, 00 which subject Glnck was engaged, bat 
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fu^ed to continue as soon as he heard of the proposed 
coneourt. And so the strife between the two parties 
lasted nntil 1780, when Glack retired to Vienna, and 
the pahlic discoTercd that it was better to admire the 
beauties contained in an opera than to quarrel about 
the exact amount of comparative merit that it might 
or might not possess. 

Bvfore this period Gluck had composed many ope- 
ras. AAer a long stay in Milan we find him in Lon- 
don (1746), where his opera ''La Cadatadei GiqantV* 
(The Fall of the Oinnts) was produced. This was 
far from being a success, and Handel "cut it up" re 
Icntlesslj. A pasticcio of airs from his best operas, 
arranged and presented by himself under the title of 
**PjframH8 and Thiab^," was scarcely more fortunste, 
hut had the eflfect of producing a great change in his 
future "manner." While listening to the first per- 
formance he was astonished to find that the numbers 
which had received the greatest applause in the ope- 
ras for which they were originally composed were of 
no avail the moment the words and actions were 
changed. He came to the conclusion that tliere was 
something more in music than the art of pleasing 
the ear, and that every piece properly composed had 
a real expression in perfect analogy to the sentiment 
or passion it was intended to represent. This was 
the turning-point in Gluck's career, and the eflpect of 



his mc«litati6ns is sufficiently apparent in the "Semi- 
r amide" he wrote to Metastasio's words in 1748 (Vi- 
enna). 

I have no need to follow his career from that time ; 
the subject has been lately treated in your columns 
by a far more able writer than nflAntur like myself; 
so I return to "Alceste" the best of the two operas, 
to which he has prefixed a "Dedicatory Epistle." 
Witliout transcribing it at length, there are one or 
two passnges that the composers of this Thtfr^sian 
and Offenbachish age will do well to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest. He says : "I have sought 
to apply music to its proper purpose : thai is, to 
strengthen the expression of the sentiment of the 
piece and the interest of the situation. I have al- 
ways been carefal to allow an artist to have the full 
play of his powers in an exciting moment, without 
causing him to stop short for the sake of introducing 
an uninteresting ritottrnelU, or to mark a pause on a 
certain note to allow him to make a point d^orgut to 
show the quality of his voice to the detriment of the 
dramatic situation." And so on. A quiet medita- 
tion of the whole would be useful to some of our 
modem genii. 

The rehearsals of "Alceite" were neariv the first 
to which the aristocracy were admitted m France. 
Gluck was in the habit of halt undressing himself 
and doffing a night-cap before the commencement; 
and when the rehearsal was over, the greatest men in 
the land disputed the honor of presenting him hissur- 
tont, wig, &c. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
true and uncompromising Italian school, the opera 
was more than an ordinary success. Alceste was 
played by Mile. Levasseur ; the names of the other 
interpreters escaped me. I took a note of them the 
other dny on a piece of red cardboard, and handed it 
over unwittingly as a correspondence to the conductor 
of an omnibus. The French were already 6/a(7u«tirs, 
even at that time. The Abb^ Amaud. a furious 
Gluckist, said on leaving the theatre at the end of the 
first performance : "Gluck has restored la douleur an- 
tique." "Yes," answered a Piccinist enraa^, "I would 
rather he had given us le piaisir modeme/' Another 
night a malcontent said to him : "You see that Al- 
ceste has fallen." "Fallen from Heaven" said the 
Abb<f : and as many more as you liktMusdem/arina, 
which you may find in any French "Joe Miller," or 
"Delices des RtSunions de Famille," at twenty five 
centimes on the Quays. 

Let us take a violent jump over nearly a hundred 
years, and we can assist at at a reprise of ** Alceste" in 
1861 at the Grand Opera. The cast contains the 
names of Mme. ViaHot (Alceste), MM. Michot (Ad- 
f«^/«) and Cazaux (Le Grand Pretre). Notwith- 
standing Mme. Viardot's immense talent she failed 
to produce an eflTect. The entire part had to be trans- 
posed to suit her exceptional yoice ; some of *ht 
pieces being sung as much as a fourth lower. Her 
only real success was in the air "Dioinit/s du Styx," 
M. Michot was unequal and ineffective as Admkte, 
and M. Cazaux a "waverer" between High and Low 
in the part of the High Priest. Another five year's 
leap brings ns to the performance of the other night, 
infinitely superior to the last revival. Mile. Marie 
Battn (AlcesU) fairly astonished the audience with 
her splendid reading of the part. She understands 
the character of the resigned and devoted wife to per- 
fection ; she never cants, and though she mav want 
a little of the "heavy" energy which Mme. Viardot 
threw into certain portions of the r6ie, take her for all 
in all, we shall not find such a distingn^ and sympa- 
thetic artiste to sustain ao difficult a part for a long 
time to come. Both acting and singing were perfect ; 



and it was really pleasant to hear a real cantatrice 
"bring down the house" by sheer art, and without 
being foroed to have recourse to those awful vocal 
outbursts which are generally considered as being in- 
dispensable by the votaries of the "go in and win" 
system. M. Villaret, who never endangered his life, 
eVen in the Saivez moi of "Guiilaume Tell" for he 
possesses a C "natural" in every respect, was a groat 
improvement on his predecessor, and sang the part 
of Admile, in a very praiseworthy mnaner. M. Da- 
vid deserves honorable mention for his rendering of 
the High Priest. The minor parts were well sustain- 
ed, onlV M. Qrisy, who represents Apollo, reminded 
me rather too much of Mr. Tupman, and would do 
well to follow a course a la Banting. 

Apropos of the Italien, there has been nothing new 
this week, Mile. Tatti and Lagma, have both been 
influensaed by the state of the weather. M. Agndsi, 
the best basso of the troupe, is "lent" to the manager 
of Madrid for a short time for the cast of "Semira- 
mide" in which he is to play Assur. 

I quote the following from tlie Almanach de la 
Musiqtie, which gives the salaries of the principal ar- 
tists of the Opera : merely observing that MM. Nau- 
din and Dumestre have taken their loavo :--MM. Nau- 
din, 110,000 fr. ; Faure, 90,000 fr. ; Gneymard, 72,- 
000 fr. ; Villaret, 45,000 fr ; Mor^re, 40,000 fr.; Obin, 
38,000 fr. ; Belval, 38,000 fr. ; Dumestre, 36,090 fr.; 
Warot, 32,000 fr. ; Mmes. Gneymard, 60,000 fr. ; 
Sass, 60,000 fr. ; Battn, 60,000 fr..; «Salvioni, 30,000 
fr. ; Fioretti, 24,000 fr. Total : 635,000 francs ; and 
yet I hear the whole troupe singing, with tears in 
their eyes, "On ne pais qu'en Angleterre I" 

Another correspondent writes: The reprise of 
Gluck's Alceste at the Acad^mie Imp^riale de 
Masique, which took place on Friday last, is the 
talk of all Paris. The qualities of the old master 
are freely discussed in all musical circles ; the merits 
of the work are canvassed with more than ordi- 
nary pertinacity; and the performance is criticised 
with unexpected lenity. The French in general, 
the Parisians in particular, entertain an unusual 
respect for mediocre talent. Acting upon this oonyic- 
tion, the managers here do not think themselves 
bound, in the production of great works, to provide, 
for their interpretation, great artists. When great 
artists can be procured I have no doubt that inferior 
artists would not be substituted. When Alceste was 
revived at the Grand Op^ra, in 1861, Madame Viar- 
dot was expressly engaged to play the part of the 
heroine, and that, dramatically speaking, no living 
singer could sustain the part with more force and 
grandeur was demonstrated in the performance. 
The music, nevertheless, being written for a high 
soprano, rendered the transposition of several of the 
airs imperative, and these, however skillfully con- 
trived by M. Hector Berlioz — who superintended the 
getting up of the opera — ^were found to lose much of 
their effect and character by the lowering process. 
Having decided on the production of Alceste — led 
thereto by the enormous success achieved by the same 
composer's OrMe at the Th^tre-Lyriqne, when it 
almost reached^ its 200th representafion—M. Emile 
Perrin, not having Madame Viardot at hand, or one 
equal to Madame Viardot, decided upon casting his 
favorite prima donna, Mdlle. Marie Battn. for Alceste, 
although well aware that charming young lady and 
brilliant songstress was entirely unsuited to the music, 
or to the dramatic exigencies of the character, in its 
grandeur, passion, and sublimity of devotion. Who 
could blame M. Emile Perrin under the circum- 
stances. It might have been urged, indeed, that the 
manager was not compelled to bring out JUceste at a 
certain time, and that he might have waited for a 
more favorable opportunity. I learn from a reliable 
sourse that M. Perrin was blinded by Mdlle. Marie 
Battn's success in ilfoEse, in which it cannot be denied 
that she sang the music of Anftide in first-rate style, 
and acted most becomingly. But Rossini's flowing 
and love-melting strains are yery different from the 
broad, sustained and simple melodies of the old Ger- 
man master ; and, compared with Alceste, Rossini's 
heroine shines with but a pale lustre. Mdlle. Marie 
Battu, indeed, has undeniable talent, but lacks lofti- 
ness of expression and declamatory power ; while her 
pronunciation is ill fitted for the forcible and pointed 
delivery of the words which Euripides has put into 
the month of the self-sacrificing Greek wife. 

The critical public find fault with M. Perrin 
for not producing Armide, or Les Detix IphiqAiie, in 
place of Alceste ; but M. Hector Berlioz, I have no 
doubt, had good reasons for recommending the last- 
named work. Under the superintendence of M. 
Berlioz, Alceste has received every care and conside- 
ration in its peribrmanco at the Academy. 

The revival bad a great success, judging from the 
brevos and the recalhi ; but, to my thinking, Alceste 
will not go down with the pubuc. Were Mdlle. 
Tietjens to sing the part of the heroine it would re- 
quire no particular gift of yaticination to proclaim 



a different fate for Gluck's opera at the Academic 
Imp<^riale de Mnsique et de Dance. 

London. 

Crystal Palace. The winter concerts were in- 
augurated on Saturday, (Oct. 6) when, the day being 
fine, nearly six thousand persons assembled to wel- 
come back to the concert-room Mr. Manns and his 
admirable instrumental force. Mr. Manns made a 
magnificent commencement with Mendelssohn's 
overture to Ruif Bias, which was executed with as- 
tonishing vigor and precision. Beethoven's sympho- 
ny in B fiat (No. 4) was another splendid perform- 
ance, every movement being listened to with intens- 
est interest, and the applause at the end being loud 
and prolonged. Herr Fritz Hartvigson, the Copen- 
hagen pianist, played a fantasia by Schubert with 
good effect. 

The vocal music was entrusted to Mile. Elvira 
Behrens and Mile. Eneqnist. The last-named lady 
sang the romance of Matilda, "Sombre fortt," from 
GuiUaume TeU. and Vialetta's aria, '<Ah 1 fora'^ lui" 
from the TVaviala ; the former, Schumann's "Schon 
Blnmlein," Mendelssohn's "Maiglockchen," and 
Gounod's "Serenade." Both ladies had no cause to 
complain of want of encouragement on the part of 
the audience. 

Alfred Mbllon's Concbsts. The si>ecial 
night of the week, as usual, was the classical night, 
Thursday, devoted to Haydn and Weber. To 
Haydn were assigned two pieces, and Weber had all 
the rest. The two pieces of Haydn, however, were 
not given, as Mr. Leigh Wilson, set down for "In 
native worth," from the Creation, being indisposed, 
another tenor was obviously necessitate, who, not 
desirous to exhibit his talent in its "native worth," 
chose instead Himroel's song of "Tarico to her lov- 
er." This was Mr. Alfred Hemming, who, truth to 
say, sang Hiromel's lovely wail so well and expres- 
sivelv as to make the audience call him back to the 
platform. Haydn's other snppliance was the melo- 
dious and well-known Symphony in G, letter Q, 
played to perfection — absolute perfection, to make use 
of a current pleonasm. Weber's share of the pro- 
gramme comprised — Overture to Preciota ; Adagio 
and Rondo from clarinet concerto, Mr. Lazams, solo 
instrumentalist ; song, "Araby, O Araby," from 
Oberon, sung by Mile. Georgi ; Andante and Finale 
from Trio in G minor, for pianoforte, flute, and yio- 
loncello, played by Mile. Krebs, Mr. R. S. Pratten, 
and Mr. G. Collins ; and Sir Huon's song from Ober^ 
on, "O 'tis a glorious sight to see." — Mus, World, 
Oct, 13. 

Oct, 20. Mendelssohn and Mr. Alfired Mellon had the 
worst possible weather for the "classical night," on 
Thursday. The selection included — overture to The 
Isles ofttngal; aria, "If with all your hearts," from 
ElijaJi, sung by Mr. Alfred Hemming ; Concerto for 
pianoforte, in G minor, played by Mile. Krebs ; 
Overture in C, for wind instruments (Op. 24) ; yocal 
duet, "Hassan and Zuleika," given by Miss Emily 
Lonsdale and Mr. Alfred Hemming ; and Overture 
and incidental music to A Midsummer Night* s Dream. 
The three overtures— so yaried in their styles, and 
all three so powerfully dramatic and so picturesquely 
treated — were executed with splendid effect, the mar- 
yellous prelude to Shakspeare's poem coming in for 
the loudest applanse. Indeed, the incidental music 
created auite as great a sensation as the oyertnre, and 
the trio ror two bassoons and oboe was rapturously 
encored. Mile. Marie Krebs had a warm reception, 
and a universal recall afVer her brilliant performance 
of the famous G minor concerto. Why tne Mendels- 
sohn programme should be followed in the first part 
by the grand selection from Roesini's MoA in EgiUo 
we cannot say. The composer of the music to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream was worthy of an entu« 
part to himself; The second part opened with a new 
selection from M. Gounod's Faust, embracing the 
principal features of the opera, arranged for his own 
concerts by Mr. Alfred Mellon, in which the orehes- 
tra was strengthened by the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under the direction of Mr. Fred. Godfrey. 
Signor Bottesini played his own fuatasia on the con- 
tra-basso, "Cameval de Venise" — with what eflfect 
we need not say ; and Mile. Carlotta Patti sang Sig^ 
nor Tito Mattel's "Waltzer," and Signor Tnventi's 
"Tarantelle," and, being encored in toe former, sub- 
stituted Mr. Mellon's ballad, "Cupid's Byes." The 
orchestra played the new waltz, "Lemuel," and Mr. 
Fred Godfrey's "United Service" quadrilles, in the 
latter being joined by the band of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

A series of ballad concerts has been announced to 
commence on Monday. 

NoRwiOH FBSTiyAL The arrangements for the 
Norwich Musical Festival, which will commenoo on 
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tho 29th inst., are being rapidly matured, rehcnrsnU 
now taking place frequently In St. Andrew's Hall. 
On Monday OTcning (Oct. 29), the Festival will 
coinmence with the National Anthem (solos by the 

Principal singerp), followed by Israd in Egypt. On 
'uesday evening, a miscellaneous concert. On 
Wednesday moniing, an anthem by Spohr, ond 
^ta*s Naaman, (conducted by tho coropospr). On 
Wednesday evening, a second miscellaneous concert, 
in which the chief feature will bo JVie Midsummer 
flight's Dream (>fendelBSohn). On Thursday morn- 
ing, Sl Cecilia, written expressly for the Festival by 
Mr. Benedict; a selection from HandePs Powion 
Mu3ic ; and tlie first and second pans of The Creor 
tioH. On Thursday evening, another miscellaneous 
concert; and on Friday morning (as usual;. The 
Messiah. The principal vocal performers are Mile. 
Tietjens, Mme. liudersdorflf. Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mile. Sinico. Mme. DemcncLablnche, Mile. Anna 
Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. U. Cummings, 
Signor Morini, Mr- Santley, Mr. Weiss, and M. Gas- 
sier. Mr. Benedict will once more act as general 
conductor. 

Concerning the libretto ot "The Legend of St. Ce- 
cilia," to be produced at the Norwich Festival next 
month, its author fMr. Chorley) observes :— "It has 
Jong bwn a favorite fancy of mine to treat the Legend 
of Saint Cecilia for music with a view to the possible 
revival of such celebrations as were held in gono-by 
years, when English sympathy for the Art was more 
limited in every respect than at the present time. It 
18 true that the names of Dryden and Addison among 
the poets, and of Handel among the musicians, who 
have made "divine Cecilia's" praise immortol, might 
be thought to deter any one from dealing with the 
aohject.— But theirs wore merely votive odes indi- 
rectly bearing on the power of the Art, of which Ce- 
cilia is patron Saint.— This Canuu of mine sets 
forth her story, which, so far as I am aware, has not 
been done before in any of the works produced for 
the Cecilian Festivals m England. All who are fa- 
miliar with the accepted legend, as told in the "Le- 
genda Aurea" of Jacobus Januensis, Arehbishop of 
Genoa, will perceive that I have treated it with a cer- 
tain liberty. Some of the minor incidents— such as 
the conversion and . martyrdom of Tiburtius, the 
brother of Valerian us— have been omitted with a 
view of avoiding the introduction of secondary per- 
sons, and of concentrating the main interest in the 
mar^rr heroine. Further, the catastrophe which (to 
cite Dryden's known line in defiance of its original 
import) 
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nisid a mortal to th« skiss." 

has been limplified. The legend narrates that after 
the agony of slow fire, which failed to kill the Chris- 
tian bride, the sword ended her days. A literal ad- 
herence to this tradition might have weakened the 
closing scene by presenting two- sttuations of the same 
character. Others must judge how far I have been 
indiscreet, or the reverse, in its omission." The 
work— set, as is well known, by Benedict— contains 
thirteen numbers. 
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EistorL 

The past two weeks bare given ns no great 
mnsic ; yet they have .been rich with an artistic 
experience very nearly akin to music, namely 
great tragic acting, by a true woman, of noble 
presence and decided genius, with a most musical 
and perfect voice, and in that most muncal Ital- 
ianr tongue, which it is an artistic luxury to sit and 
listen to, although one scarcely understands it, — 
the mere power of tones, the natural language 
(looks and gestures), the great, true acting in 
short, making all intelligible to us as music does 
without words, or with words which we only heed 
as vehicles of tones. Ristori is indeed a great 
actress; if any doubted it at first, they have be- 
come convinced by seeing her in several charac- 
ters. Medea, Schiller's Mary Stuart, Queen 
Elizabeth — her own creation of the historic char- 
acter, in spite of the poor work of a play-wright 
— Judith, the inspired heroine, the Jeanne d'Aro 



of tho Apocrypha,the f«arful Phasdra of the Greek 
fato tragedy, and Lady Macbeth,— tho firet real, 
Sbakspeare's, Lady Macbeth that wo have ever 
yet seen on our stage, — have afibrded abundant 
opportunity to satisfy oneself whether her acting 
were great. 

We have seen her in all of these except the 
first, Medea. We felt them all as charactera, es- 
sentially distinct and individual each consistent- 
ly developed from a central principle of charac- 
ter or ruling passion, each having a unity under 
progressive various manifestations. So to con- 
ceive, so to present a wide variety of characters 
implies not only insight, thoughtful analysis, and 
clever combining faculty, it implies imagination. 
Her acting is called very real ; it is even dispar- 
aged sometimes by the term realistic. So it is 
real ; and does it not require imagination to real- 
ize character, situations, destiny? Is not this 
the very essence of the creative, the poetic facul- 
ty ? Yet we must own, we are not always sure 
that Ristori realizes the character in itself, in all 
its possibilities latent and implied in every instant, 
as she does the character in given situations. 
And therefore while her impersonations do not 
lack the sovereign quality of imagination, it is 
perhaps fair to say that they are not exactly 
ideal That implies a certain abstraction of the 
essentia] soul or mainspring of the character from 
all that is accidental and merely of the moment. 
That lifts the character up into a type, a some- 
thing remote and real to the mind rather than to 
the senses, a something spiritually real, rather 
than actually, so that the dramatic embodiment 
thereof is like a thrilling vision ; the change at 
the same time is wrought in w, and we, the be- 
holders and the listeners, go out of ourselves, put 
off our everyday life to meet it; that is, we are 
transported. This, we take it, was the> peculiar 
power of Rachel. Her acting was not only imagi- 
native in the sense of rightly and vividly conceiving 
and presentin^f the successive momen ts,phases,inci- 
dcnts of character in its relations, but it was ideal. 
There was the type before you from the instant 
she came on the stage ; and whatever she 
said or did, even if she stood motionless and 
dumb, you somehow felt the soul of the whole 
character, were fascinated and drawn into its 
circle, fearing it perhaps, yet charmed toward it ; 
you realized its fate. It was not a series of pomte, 
strikingly effective and true to life. It was won- 
derfully quiet The passion burned at a white 
heat and was colorless, consuming its own smoke. 
Motionless itself, it moved the little world upon 
the stage and all the inner world in you. But 
it would be impossible for us to express this so 
well as it is done in Mr. Whipple's admirable 
article in the Transcript of Monday. After 
happily calling Ristori's Elizabeth "a divination,'' 
and showing how English, how Tudor-Englishi 
how Elizabeth-Tudor-English ("^the race, the 
family, the individual — all were given,") she 
made it, he proceeds : 

But we have a right to demand, in a great 
dramatic artist, not only character, but ideal 
character. In this we doubt if any actress ever 
quite equalled Rachel. Sensibility, purified into 
passion, and passion penetrated bv imagination, 
and impassioned imagination rooted in the soul of 
the character she embodied,— this was the im- 
pression which Rachel's genius conveyed. Every- 
thing about her suggested spiritual existence. 
The evil she represented was spiritual evil ; the 
good, spiritual good ; the beauty, spiritual beauty. 
There was hardly a trace of merely physical 



?owcr in her acting; everything was ensouled, 
'he result was that perfection of nature whi<*li we 
call ideal art — nature which is always possible but 
rarely actual. The strangeness in tho expression 
of her beauty also gave her, oven to the utterance 
of the fiercest human passions, a certain ideal re- 
moteness from actual life. Her mere presence on 
the scene was a work of art. When she appeareil 
on the stage a shock of pleased surprise ran 
through her audience, as at the appearance of a 
beautiful apparition. It was as if the Venus of 
Milo should start from her immortal repose, or a 
Pythoness step from picture into breathing and 
moving lift). 

Ristori does not possess this ideal charm to such 
a degree of perfection. She is, in the slang of 
tho stage, ^^rnore human," and her characters, 
while they transcend those of avtual life in breadth, 
energy and elevation, are nearer to it than those 
created by Rachel. Perhaps this is owing to tho 
intensity — ^intellectual as well as passionate — 
which she throws into her embodiments, so that in 
some scenes she almost pains the auditors she 
thrills and overoomes; the personation is, por- 
haps, too real for the purposes of art ; and the 
auditor's sympathy with imagined woe or wrath is 
suddenly turned into a twinge of the heart, as 
though he were troubled by the sight of actual 
misery or rage. 

This extract sums up what we would fain say. 
But we could hardly apply the epithet inienxe to 
Ristori as compared to RacheL Tlie impersona- 
tions of the latter seemed to us, beyond those of 
all other actors, to be characterized by intensity. 
Perhaps it were better to say concentration^ leav- 
ing the other word to cases of intense conscious, 
voluntary eflPort. Rachel's was the absolute con- 
centration of all the powers and possibilities of a 
character in each however quiet moment of it 
and so her whole play was quiet; it had in the 
highest degree known to modem times the classi- 
cal repose of old Greek art Not the repose of 
indifference, but of action from the very centre • 
Rachel was thought cold, repulsive personally ; 
fascination, mystery in her art, but something too 
remote, unsympathetic, something hardly human, 
something that one feared in her as a woman. 
But she was as far as possible from cold in the 
ideal characters which she assumed ; there it was, 
as we have said, the white heat of a central pas- 
sion, cold of course to all outside of its ideal world 
and unrelated to it. Now in Ristori, the ideal or 
assumed character never, even for the time being, 
absorbs the whole woman. There is the wonder- 
ful acting, and there is still the woman leA, out- 
side of that, with whom we sympathise and with 
whom hold human converse all the while; for 
she is one of us. Rachel was an exceptional be- 
ing ; there can never be another ; it was the art, 
and not the woman that came near to us. 

If Rachel was the more ideal, intense, concen- 
trated, for that very reason her range of charac- 
ters was more limited. We involuntarily think 
of her always first as Phssdra, or,next, as the sis- 
ter of the Horatii, or some purely clasMc type. 
We can easily imagine that she failed in Mary 
Stuart, as Ristori (measured by the ideal in Ra- 
chel) fails in PhsBdra. But Ristori, great never- 
theless in Phssdra, is at home and greater still in 
the wide range of far more complex modem char- 
acters ; she enters into the secret of one af\er an- 
other, reproducing them to the life, and remains 
the actual, human woman, remains Ristori all 
the while. We own the truth, the amaz- 
ing power and vividness of her imnersonations 
(sometimes we might rather say her illustrations), 
yet we never forget her\ and there is that in her 
own proper character, her refined, true woman- 
hood, that always draws us to her. 
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In her acting, therefore, there is much more 
▼aricty, much more that appeals to the sense, 
much more movement ami gesticulation, and 
much more consciousness. Studied efTects some- 
times disturb the general illusion, although they 
are calculated inrith a rare intelligence and the 
arrow quivers in its mark, sped with an electric 
force and certainty. But. there are thrilling 
points of attitude and facial expression, in which 
she seems to see herself and prolong them as if 
by. a self-photographing process: for instance 
where Elizabeth denounces Lord Bacon, and 
where in the dying scene she snatches back the 
crown and puts it on her own head ; you almost 
expect the side illumination of the melodrama to 
come in and complete the tableau. The Italian 
play of Elizabeth, to be sure, is a modern sensa- 
tional piece ; not a drama in any true sense, but 
a series of historical (partly fictitious) incide'its 
in the life of Elizabeth, scattered over wide peri- 
ods olC her reign. It is a play of points altogeth- 
er, and we would not have her make one point 
the less. They are admirable in their way. And 
it mnst be confessed that she creates the character 
in spite of the playwright ; by consistent, imagi- 
native development of the character, making it 
to grow before us in a series of pictures, she gives 
the play that unity which it has not in itself. 

We have no room to review h^r several parts 
in detail. Her Mary Stuart was a beautiful 
whole, lacking the Stuart fascination, as Schil- 
ler's Mary lacks it, and as all attemps perhaps 
must lack it. The great scene of the garden, 
where she is first a girl again in her joy in nature 
and fresh air, hailing the clouds to bear her mes- 
sages; and then compels herself to kneel before 
her enemy, only to hurl terrific defiance at her 
when she rises, is as great acting as we ever saw. 
And that sad scene of leave-taking on the eve of 
her execution, — one of those scenes which we 
commonly find intolerable — was sadder and closer 
to reality than we ever saw upon the stage, and 
yet so instinct with tenderness and beauty, that 
one could not turn away from it. Applause after 
a scene so sacred seemed impertinent and sacri- 
legious. If in face and form she could not look 
the Queen of Scots, she had every advantage for 
Elizabeth. Some of those old portraits at Hamp- 
ton Court seemed to have become alive. Wo do 
not assent to the charge of want of queenly dig- 
nity in that impersonation ; it had just such dig- 
nity as that coarse, vain, imperious, wilful queen 
could have, and no more. Dignity, however, is 
an attribute which such a woman as Ristori can- 
not really part a ith. 

Her Judith had an ideal beauty in the first 
act, and showed a wonderful variety and wealth 
of resources throughout, rising to sublimity in 
passages, especially in those recitations from the 
Psalms and Prophets, where her Toice grew 
rhythmical and was like music. How wonder- 
fully, too, in the scenes with Holofornes, she 
could simulate fascination ! — a very diflferent 
fascination from that we spoke of in Rachel* 
Phflsdra is in the main not for her; it was only 
for Rachel ; and yet it was great acting. Mac. 
beth of course drew the great house, for every 
one could understand the play. In her very first 
soliloquy, with the letter, you felt that here at 
last was Shakspeare's Lady Macbeth ; it had the 
true magnetic power, and you felt assured that 
it would go on greater and greater to the end. 
But alas! the Macbeth was ill and lacked all 



manliness and power of s<iIfsupport, all memory 
too, and had to be prompted every word. He 
had left his bed that the play might go on. Lady 
Macbeth had the whole weight of his part to hold 
up besides her own ; and being so preoccupied in 
that, we only wonder that she so succeeded 
throughout in at least strongly indicating, if nb^ 
fully realizing, the intentions of the part as they 
dwelt in her imagination. The sleep-walking 
scene made up for all. " Art could no further 
go," we do believe. We will let another writer 
in the Trcmscript describe it : 

Yon see the thrilling, the terrible picture of a 
guilty, hroken-hearted woman, on her way to the 
(j^ve. There is none of the horrible and conven- 
tional gaspin|v, but jost RoiBciont hardness of breath- 
ing to denote approaching dissolution, for Ristori 
evidently believes, as we think she should, that Lady 
Macbeth died of that disease to which none could 
minister, and not by a suicidal hand. 

**Oat (Umned spot ! ont I ny !" 

Was there ever such a washinfr of the hands— was 
ever a Queen so quickly transformed into one of 
Dante's spirits of hell 1 " T^nsciate ogni sporanza. O 
voi che cntrote!" Do you not see it written on that 
deathly face wiih its cavernous eyes 1 

*' The Thaoc of Fife bsd a wife : wh«n is she now ?" 
Can you hear Ristori murmur this and then believe 
Haslitt when he calls Lndy Macbeth " a bold, bad 
woman V 

" Here is the smell of the blood still ; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh ! oh I oh !" Was there erer more tcrrihio re- 
morse, were there ever more pitiful sighs f They rend 
the heart of the audience as well ns that of their 
victim. And that final exit ! It is the fatal flicker 
before the going out of the candle—it is a summing- 
up of all the dreadful past, a concentration of super- 
human power into one moment of superb action. 
The audience last night had endured much — they 
were a thousand-fold repaid. Three times was Ris- 
tori recalled. It was consummate acting. 



Miuio in Prospeet 

Italian Opbba. Kistori yields the Boston Thea- 
tre, after th# death of Queen Elizabeth to-day, to 
Maratzek's new company, who will commence a sea- 
son often nights and four matinA» on Monday, with 
Critpino e la Comare, the great RoKOOiri in the part 
of Crispino and Miss Kbllooo as the cobbler's wife. 
We are glad to see that Blaretzek's programme al- 
lows such space to sparkling comic operas. We need 
not repeat our persuasion that this is the most genu- 
ine element there is in the modem Italian music f 
there is most gwiut in the buffo kind. Besides, there 
is tragedy enough in actual life ; it Ukes a Shaks- 
peare or a Goethe, a Gluck or a Beethoven to idealize 
it ; and we are alt growinjr old full fast and like to 
be regaled by what Is childlike, lively, fresh and un- 
pretending. Besides Crispino^ wo are promised the 
immortal Darbiere, and the Elisir (T Amort, and Mey- 
erbeer's "Stor of the North . " Who will not gulp a 
moderate dose of Trooaiort without wry finces for the 
sake of those ? Maretsek's artisU have made a good 
mark in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. RoircoNi has 
been the first baritone buffo of his time ; his voice is 
worn, but the genius and consummate ait remain ; 
if he is nearly as good as he was five years ago in 
London, playing Masetto to Patti's Zerlina, he will 
be a rare treat. Then there will be Miss Kellogg, 
and new sopranos and contraltos, of whom we hear 
good thing8( Miles. Carmen, Poch, A kali a Hauck, 
Antoinbtta Ronconi, Stklla Bonrbur, and 
others). The now tenor, Baraoli, charmed the 
Philadelphlans, and besides him are named Mazzo- 
LBNT, Tbsta and Bbrnardi. The brave Bkllini 
heads the basses, followed by Anton nccx, FoasAFi 
and that genuine, unpretending lyric actor, Du- 
BRBUiL. The Orchestra, too, will 6s an orchestra, 
for there are 45 performers promised, and a chorus of 
36. Bbrouann, Torriani and Max himself will 
take turns in conducting. On the whole a pleasant 
prospect. 



Parlob Opera, at the Music Hall begins tlils 
Thursday evening, just as wo have to go to press, be- 
fore goinj; to hear Dan Pasqtiah. 

Symphony Concerts. The first programme for 
the Harvard concerts, Friday afternoon, Nov. 23, is 
now defiritely fixed. Part I. Cherubini's Overture 
to "Anacreon ;" Schumann's A-minor Concer • pi- 
ano part by Otto Drbsbl. Partll. Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven ; piano solos (Weber's "Slum- 
ber Song," arranged by Liszt, and "Invitation to the 
Dance") ; "Leonora" Overture, No. 3,— the great 
one— by Beethoven. The orchestra will number over 
fifky instrumento. The audience will be as fine in 
character as last year, and even larger probably in 
numbers. In the second concert, Dec. 7, the pianist 
will be Carlylb Petersilea, who will play Hen- 
selt's Concerto and sometlnng from Chopin; the 
Symphony will be Schumann's in C (played for the 
first time last year) ; the Overtures : Mendelssohn's 
"Hebrides" and Schumonn's "Genoveva."— r^i/rrf 
Concert, Dec. 21. Ernst Perabo will play a Con- 
certo by Norbert Burgmuller. and "Etudes Sym- 
phoniques" (variations), op. 13, by Schumann. Mo- 
zart's E-fiat Symphony ; Overtures to "Majric Flute 
and "Melusina ;" possibly also an aria by Mozart. 
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Oratorio. The Handel and Haydn Society will 
perform "St. Paul" on Sunday evening, the 25th. 

Ernst Perabo has returned to us, full of music 
and of zeal. lie will bcloni; to Boston henceforth, 
and such true Art and purpose as his. such fidelity to 
good music and the best masters, with such faculty 
to interpret them, will bo a clear gain to our musical 
life here. He will play in the third Symphony Con- 
cert, and will soon begin to give Chamber Concerts— 
Matindes probably— of his own, in Chickcring's ball, 
when he will play a great deal of Schubert, as well 
as of Bach, Beethoven and the rest. He is already 
receiving pupils, and may be conferred with every 
day at Chickering's between tlie hours of U and 12. 

Mr. Hermann Daum's "Beethoven Matindcs" 
will be three in number, beginning early in December 
Besides several of the Pianoforte Sonatas, he prol 
poses to play some Sonata Duos (piano and 'Cello;) 
also the Trio in E flut, op. 70. perhaps the great Trio 
in B flat, and the Septet, as arranged with clarinet 
horn, &e. * 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Clob are pro- 
paring to give at least four of their classical and 
indispensable Chamber Concerts. Wo shall soon 
hare particulars. 

A Philadelphia paper, speaking of Mr. Elchberg's 
"Doctor of Alcantara," falls into a marvellous con- 
fusion of ideas, when it says : 

Since the appearance of the enthusiastic encomi- 
urns, lavished upon the composer and his work by 
the critics of his neighborhood— not to mention the 
immaculate Mr. Dwight, who does not like **L'Afn' 
came," but who sees great merit in the Doctor of Al- 
cantara, we have been expecting to discover In Mr. 
Eichberg our American llossinl. 

A jewsharp is a trifio compared to an oratorio or 
a grand opera ; but may not the trifle he a pretty 
one, commendable as such, and tlie ambitious ooora 
a failure ? '^ 

Mr. Hugo Leonrard has postponed his return 
to Boston until the 26th of November. 

New Hampshire and Vermont Musical Con- 
tentions. 'The Fifth Annual New Hampshire 
State Musical Convention will ''hold forth" at Eairle 
Hall, Concord, during the 7lh, 8th, 9th, 10th and 
11th days of January, 1867. Superior Boston tal- 
ent IS largely engaged as follows : Conductors : 
Messrs Cart Zerrahn and L. H. Southard ; Soloists • 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, Soprano; Miss Addle S. Ryan 
Contralto ; James Whhney, Tenor; M. W. Wbitl 
nov. Basso. Pianists ; Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard 
of Holdemess, and William Graves, Salisbury N H 
Concerts are to bo given on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings. Orchestral aecompanimentt 
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daring the laiit day and at the closing concert will be 
furnished by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. "The 
Offering" and Handel's "Creation" are the principal 
text books for the vocalistic throng. Twelve hun- 
dred singers attended the predecessor of this convo- 
cation of music lovers last year. As a comnoenda- 
ble growth of interest in nnsic is shown at the pres- 
ent time, an immense crowd may safely be anticipa- 
ted. 

The Seventeenth Annual five days Convention of 
the Western Vermont Musical Association recently 
came off" in the spacious Town Hall at Rutland with 
groat eclat, an unusual quantity of professional and 
native amateur talent preventing any flagging in the 
interesting exercises of the harmonious gathering. 
"The Creation" was successfully produced, at the 
last of three successive concerts, Friday night, Octo- 
ber 19th, to A crowded and appreciative house. Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, of Boston, sang "On mighty pens" and 
"With verdure clad" with thrilling effect, and ably 
sustained her well-earned reputation throughout the 
entire oratorio. Mr. J. E. Perkins of Boston, Basso 
Profondo, won laurels by his rich voice and artistic 
rendering of classical music. The tenor recitatives 
were executed by Mr. Wm. F. Leavitt, of Brandon. 
The sublime work of Haydn, as performed by six 
hundred and sixty powerful, thoroughly-trained 
voices, has never been surpassed out of the "Tri- 
Mountain City." It reflected great credit npon Con- 
ductor W. 0. Perkins, also of Boston, who had en- 
tire charge of the culminating concert. Mist Addie 
S. Ryan of Boston was greatly applauded and re- 
peatedly encored by zealous admirers of her songs 
and cavatinas, as was Mrs. Smith for her matchless 
efforts in the same line. Conductor L. O. Emerson 
was deservedly as popular as ever for his efficient and 
pains-taking direction of genuine sacred music. 
Benutifnl accompaniments and taking instrumental 
gems were liberally furnished by the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. Advertised Soloists not mentioned 
above, comprised J. T. Newell, of Ogdensburgh, N. 
Y., Tenor ; Rev. C. N. Thomas, of Fort Covington* 
N.Y., Basso ; S. C. Moore of Buriington, and J. E. 
Perkins, pianists ; all of whom, especially the pian- 
ists, were equal to their trying positions. H. A. 
Lyon of Shelbum, and I. M. Tripp, of New Haven, 
Vt., wore respectively jo-electcd President and Treas- 
urer. Expenses, amounting to $1000, were more 
than met by receipts of $1,300. "Last but not least," 
A new one dollar a year State monthly, called "The 
Vermont Musical Journal," published by H. L. 
Story, of Burlington, was recommended to the pat- 
ronage of ''Green Mountain" musicians, by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The Northern Vermont Musical Association held 
its second Convention in the Congregational church 
at Bakerfield, Vt., Oct. 23rd 24th, 25th and 26th, 
closing with a quite largely patronized concert Fri- 
day evening. Conductor IT. S. Perkins, of Boston 
and Sprinjrficld. proved himself a worthy member of 
a family of eight well-known musicians, by beating 
time with marked precision, and skillfully transform- 
ing "raw recruits" into excellent singers, throngh un- 
intermitted good instruction. Mr. Perkins is a su- 
perior composer of touching ballads and "echoing" 
quartets, as well as a reliable tenor. His "Learning 
a foreigner to read/' duet, (Parrjr) with Mrs. D. C. 
Hall, of Boston (Soprano at Rev. Dr. F. D. Hunt- 
ingdon's "Emanuel Church" and the Convention 
prima donna) was enthusiastically encored at both 
concerts. Mr. Julius E. Perkins acceptably offida- 
ted as Pianist and Basso. Mrs. Hall (a native of 
Vermont, and composer of the universally known (?) 
"Birdie looking out for me," and other popular bal- 
lads) achieved success at a bound by her flno mezzo- 
soprano organ and true rendering of grave, pathetic 
and floridly brilliant music. Many amateurs of both 
sexes dill well in concert songs, duets, &c. The 
Third (Second Annual) Convention will be holden 



in Franklin County, probably at St. Albans, during 
the early part of next January. o. w. r. 

Philadelphia. Meverbcer's L* EtoiU du Nord 
seems to have made the best hit of any of the operas 
presented by Maretzek's troupe. It was given on the 
22nd alt., and afterwards repeated. The BvlUtin 
says: 

As it was sung, acted and put upon the stage last 
evening, we can recall nothing; in our operatic annals 
equal to it. The scenery, the stage appointments 
and the costumes were very fine ; the stage was fre- 
quently crowded, presenting most picturesque tab- 
leaux, and the general execution of the opera, by she 
chief artists, the chorus and the orchestra, was ex- 
cellent. 

Miss Kellogg has a long and most difficult role, as 
"Catarina," and she has done nothing here that has 
pleased so much, or given so favorable an idea of her 
powers as a stage singer and a musician. She was 
repeatedly and warmly applauded. The young, 
fresh voice and the pleasant bearing of Miss Hauck 
showed also to mucn advantage in the part of "Pras- 
covia," and she, too, was heartily received. Signor 
Antonucci, in the important part of "Peter," show- 
ed himself the thorough artist. His voice is rich, 
warm, sympathetic and manly, and his method is 
very pure, and strikingly free from some of the com- 
mon fanlu of the modern school, such as extravagant 
loudness and exag(;eration of manner. Signor Bel- 
lini, as the Calmuck chief, "Gritzenko," was pictur- 
esque in appearance, and capital in singing and act- 
ing. His drill of the little squad of recruits was ex- 
cessively droll. Signor Baragli made an admirable 
"Danilowitz." His voice is remarkably beantiful In 
qnnliiy, and he sings in the very purest Italian style. 
His acting is always intelligent and eraceful, and the 
judicious recognize in him a true artist. But because 
he has not great power and does not "cry aloud and 
spare not," after a manner much in vogue, he is un- 
dervalued by the promiscuous crowd. He is, how- 
ever, a most valuable member of the company. 

There are several minor parts in this opera of con- 
siderable interest, and thev were cleverly sustained 
sustained last evening by Mmes. Flcnry and Ricardi, 
and Messrs. Banfi, Reichardt, Voelden and Mandni* 

Oct. 24. — The performance of Lucrexia Borffi'a,\Mt 
evening, at the Academy of Music, was very* hearti- 
ly enjoyed. Senora Poch acted with great power, 
and sang the music extremely well, though occasion- 
ally her intonation was imperfect. Mme. Natale- 
Testa made a capital "Orsini," and was encored in 
the drinking song. Signor Antonucci was magnifi- 
cent as the Duke, and "Mazzoleni's "Gennaro" was 
a splendid personation, musically as well as dramat- 
ically. The subordinate parts were well sustained, 
and the orchestra and chorus were excellent. 

Ott. 26— The performance of L'Eliair d'Amore, 
last evcninir. wes unequal. Ronconi was, of course, 
surpassingly droll a« "Dr. Dulcamara." So artistic 
a representation of the Italian quack doctor has nev- 
er been seen. It is better than that he gave here 
years ngo. for he has added many flew points, and re- 
JRned the personation to absolute perfection. The audi- 
ence was convulsed with laughter nearly all the time 
he was on the stage. Signor Baragli makes a most 
excellent "Nemorino," singing with consummate 
skill and taste, and acting gracefully and with spirit. 
His delicious voice is exactly adapted to the music of 
the role, and it appeared to especial advantage in the 
romance, Urtafartiva lagrima, which he sang charm- 
ingly. Signer Antonucci made an excellent Ser- 
geant Belcore. Mile. Ron?oni can scarcely be said 
to have made a successful debut. She has a pleasing 
presence and an intelligent manner. Her musical 
knowledge is good and she appears to sing well. But 
her voice, last evening, was rareljr audible, whether 
from nervousness or weakness, it is impossible to say. 
It entirely failed to fill the house. Perhaps in a 
smaller theatre and after longer experience she may 
become a popular opera singer. 

Oct. 27.— i^rnrtni was very finely given at the 
Academy of Music, lost evening. Mme. Carmen 
Poch, Bellini, Mazzoleni and Antonnucci all distin- 
guished themselves, and the various ensemble pieces 
were splendidly sung. The finale of the third act 
was so well done that it had to be repeated. To-dny 
Crispino is to he repeated, for a matm^e. On Mon- 
day evening Fauft will be produced in splendid style, 
and on Tuesday Meyerbeer's Star of the North will be 
repeated, to gratifv the universal ncsire of those who 
have heard it. Wednesday the Huguenots will be 
produced, with a powerful cast. Great desire is felt 
to hear Miss Hauck in another leading role and there 
is a probability th&t at the mating of iiext Saturday, 
she may appear as Lucia, a role in which she Is sure 
to succeed. 
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Vooal* with Piano Aooompaniniant. 

The Voyage. Song. MendeUtohm. 90 

The Woods. " " 90 

An old Romance. " " 40 

Three WDgf Id the Master^s own elerated and •!•- 
fantftyle. "The yoyege" ii, perhaps too fnmdloM 
a title Ibr theirst, irhleh embodlee the thoajhte eiiK- 
|Ee«ted by a nil upon a river. The laet eoof to a c«- 
rione eombinatlon of thive popvlar ballads, the flrat 
ooatalninc the appeal ofe, lofer, the second the flight, 
wanderings and ead and lonely death, tlie third dco- 
eriblng two grates under a linden, where two othor 
lorers are elttiag la the twilight, and weep,— thfj 
know not why. 
Zara of Alhama. Andalusian Song. J. C.J. 90 
A romance of the Alhanbra, with a pconUar bnt 
bcaafifnl oielody. 
Spring song. F. Boott. 40 

The Rose npon the Balcony. '* 40 

Dy onr Florence mnrician, who nhowe a nre ta»te 
in the selection of his text, and a rare t«Ient In fitting 
it to Biisie. 
If you lore me, say so. Song. A. B. Hong. SO 

Fine words, with a pretty and eaeily ring^kble melo- 
dy. 
On the Bay of fair Salerno. Ballad. Tcntiti. Zq 

A charming eeml-comlc Neapolitan Uy. 
The Elf of the Rose. Song. J. L. Uatton. 30 
Fine song by Ilatton. 

Inatramantal. 

Merry tunes for young performers. 3/. Hcbton, tn. 20 
Tyrolean Miiiden song. 
Garibaldi's Hymn. 

So early in the morning, and Bob Ridley. 
Echoes des Alpes. 
Kitty Patterson. 
Logie O' Bnchan. 
Santa Lucia. 

A portion of the tancc of this set, whkh b an ex- 
cellent one frr beginners. 
La Tradita. Valse Sentlmentale. Kryig. 40 

Hymne la Naite. (Desert). " 40 

Very ta«tefiil and pleating. The flmt is an arrange- 
ment of ArdlU'i WalU. 
Hurly-burly Galop. CaA Fauat. 30 

Full of rim and spirit. JnsC salted to the Jol lltles 
of a fhncy balV 
Wm. Tell. Fantasie brillante. Op. 82. Legbaeh. 1. 00 
Contain! the moet striking airs of thto brilliant ope- 
ra, very skll folly combined. Not eepeelally dlfleuU. 
Over Land and Sea. Waltccs. Gung'l. 40 

Very Jovial and of hearty brilllancj, 
Eleanor waits. 0. Mttwi. 50 

En avant march. Fonr hands. BeUak, 35 

La Vivandiere Polka. W. G. Lemon. 30 

Warrior's Battle march. T. H. Howe. 30 

Good and niefUl mnfilc, by good eompoferp. 
Wiegenlied, (Cradle Song). S. HelUr. ^5 

Yery sweet and toothing. 

Booka. 

HiOH ScBOOL Cboralibt. a selection of Cho- 
ruses and Four-part Songs, from the works of 
the Great Masters ; for the use of Colleges, 
High-Schools, Advanced Singing clasaes.&c. $1.00 
Thla contains a caicftal eelectlon of flnt elaae cho- 
rnaes, combining In one book plecee for special oasi, 
which woQld otherwise have to be sought In the pages 
of several publications. 



MosiOBT UaiIm— Musielssentby mail, the expente belrg 
two centM for every fonronncei.or fraction thereof. Pereone 
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expense In obtaining supplies. Books ean also be cent at 
doable these rates. 
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For Dwlfht's JonniRl of Masle. 

The Old Street Sing^er. 

Who would bolicvG mo, should I vow 
That I was lovely, long n^i^o 1 
Arosy cheek, a voice to speak 
Or sing witli, clear and sweet and low, 
Bright eyes ashino Ihroagh clondji of hair, 
Wore mine when I was yooog and fair. 

The rich and great I sang before, 
I sang at many a cottage door ; 
Of lore's delight, of soldier's might, 
I sang,— of pleasure, o'er and o'er. 
They said my voice was rich and rare, 
They said my face was young and fair. 

I never thought of hearts that bleed, 
I never thought of bitter need, 
Of withered youth, of banished ruth. 
Of listeners cold who take no heed. 
Of tears and parting, death, despair. 
Who thinks of these when young and fair? 

Of bliss or woo my song may be, 

Now no man lists my minstrelsy. 

I wander on, voice, beauty, gone, 

Of mine old self the mockery ; 

Who soothes my grief, who grants my prayer, 

Now I am neither young nor fair ? 

Fahht Ratuond Bitter. 



Mnsic after War. Vienna. 

Translated for this Journal from the Oerman of Q. Hahs- 

UCK. 

L 

FOUR-HAND PIANO READINGS — BRAOMS — 
SCHUBERT — WAGNER. 

.... My friend and I bad been discussing 
the late war and German politics throughout oar 
walk. Arrived at the bouse door, we felt as if 
we could not part so. Almost timidly the ques- 
tion arose, whether we should not make a little 
music ? A packet of novelties lay on my piano, 
unopened, as the instrument itself had been for 
some time. Not without joyful emotion we pro- 
ceeded to the little preparations ; one opened the 
packet, the other the piano. It was a matter of 
coarse, that a beginning should be made with 
four-hand playing. That indeed is the most in- 
timate, the most convenient andjn its limitation, 
the most complete form of domestic music-making. 
It is younger than our generation imagines, and 
owes its uprise to the rapid spread of piano-play- 
ing, to the enlargement and perfection of the 
piano-forte. The String Quartet, Trio or Quin- 
tet, once wanting in no good musical house, is 
now crowded out by it ; a loss no doubt, but at 
the same time a help to the best possible ac- 
quaintance with orchestral literature in one's 
own chamber. If we turn over the leaves of the 
musical catalogues from Haydn's and Mozart's 
time till past the middle of Beethoven's activity, 
we scarcely meet with one four-hand arran<ye- 
ment where there are dozens for three,'four and 
five different instruments. Even Beethoven's 
first Symphonies had long been arranged for the 
string quartet, before they began to set them for 



four hands. Now-a-days no overture, no sym- 
phony is brought out in our concertf^, of which 
we cannot immediately get a foretaste or an afier- 
enjoyment in a four-hand arrangement. A 
source of satisfaction and instruction flows for the 
friends of music from this modest field. — ^**Who is 
your VierMndiger (four-hander) ?" . I was once 
asked by a passionate dilettante. His bold coin- 
ing of a -word, so utterly i^rnoring the personality 
and merely emphasizing the musical availability, 
seemed to me not so bad. A right true "four- 
bander" is a compendium of solid qualities ; he 
rises in worth, the less he makes two-handed pre- 
tensions. Not every man can call a wife, a be- 
loved one, a friend of heart and soul his own ; 
but a * 'four-hander** is what every mortal should 
possess, like a partner engaged for the whole mu- 
sical dance of life. 

My four-hander, then, seizes the packet of 
notes, cuts, as he would a pack of cards, and reads 
with surprise upon one book the inscription : 
"Waltzes for four hands, by Johannes Brahms." 
Brahms and waltzes ! The two words look as- 
tonished at each other on the ornamental title- 
page. The earnest, silent Brahms, the genuine 
disciple of Schumann,as North-German,a8 Protes- 
tant and unworldly as his master — he write 
waltzes! One word solves the riddle; it is: 
Vienna. The imperial city brought Beethoven, 
not indeed to dancing, but to dance writing ; it 
seduced Schumann into a ^^Faschingschwanif* 
(Cameval) ; it would perhaps have ensnared 
Bach himsblf in some deadly sin of a country 
dance. So too the waltzes of Brahms are a fruit 
of his stay in Vienna, and truly of the sweetest 
sort. Not in vain has his fine organism for a year 
and a day exposed itself to the light, cheerful air 
of Austria — his Waltzes can bring evidence of 
that. Far from Vienna, still our Strauss Waltzes 
and our Schubert's Landlers, our Gstamel and 
Jodler, even Farkas' Gypsey music must have 
echoed in his brain, to say fiothing of the pretty 
maidens, the fiery wine, the green-wooded hills 
and what not. Whoever takes an interest in the 
development of this genuine and deep, but hither- 
to perhaps one-sided talent, will greet the 
Waltzes" as a happy sign of a rejuvenated and 
refreshed sensibility, as a sort of conversion to the 
poetic Hafiz creed of Haydn, Mozart and Schu- 
bert. What charming, lovely sounds! Actual 
dance music of course no one will expect : waltz 
melody and rhythm are treated in artistic free 
form and as it were ennobled by a distinguishied 
expression. In spite of this there is no sort of ar- 
tificial affectation, no over-refined detail to dis- 
turb and blur the total impression ; there reigns 
throughout a plain ingenuousness, such as we had 
scarcely expected in so high a degree. The 
waltzes, sixteen in number, make no grand pre- 
tentions ; they are short and have neither intro- 
duction nor finale. The character of the single 
dances now approaches the enthusiasm of Vien- 
na waltzes, ofbener the steadily rocking Landler ; 
sometimes there sounds as from afar an echo of 
Schubert or of Schumann. Toward the end of 



the book it rings like the clink of spurs, at first 
softly and as it were tentatively, then more and 
more decidedly and fierily — unquestionably we 
are on Hungarian ground. In the last waltz but 
one this Magyar temperament comes out with 
roaring energy. . . No doubt this piece would 
have formed the most effective conclusion, but it 
lies quite in the nature of Brahms to prefer the 
finer and deeper impression to the noisier. Re- 
turning to the Austrian Landler tone, he closes 
with a short piece of enchanting loveliness; a 
gracefully floating melody over an expressive 
middle voice, which in the second part appears 
unchanged as the upper voice, while what was 
before the principle melody now forms the mid- 
dle voice. The whole, in its transparent clear- 
ness, counts with those genuine morceaux of Art 
which astonish no one and delight everybody. 
These things of Brahms exempt the player from 
all bravura or extra effort, but appeal to a fine 
musical feeling. The several waltzes are of vory 
different temperament; the player must divine it 
more from the musical ideas of each, than from 
the sparingly used tempo and expression marks. 

We lifted a new stratum from our heap of nov- 
elties and came upon J. O. Grimm's "Suite in 
Canon form," published in score and four-hand 
arrangement by Rieter-Biedermann in Winter- 
thur, the highly deserving. Art-appreciating pub- 
lisher of Schumann's posthumous works, as well 
as of most of the compositions of Brahms, Theo- 
dore Kirchner, Hiller and others. The Suite of 
Grimm left a good impression on us since the 
Philharmonic concerts ; we are glad to see the 
fine, genial web again weaving and unravelling 
before our senses. A still more precious enjoyment 
from the Philharmonic concerts of the year be- 
fore last was recalled by Schubert's music be- 
tween the acts of **Bx)samond." Spina, whose 
honorable Schubert zeal now strives to brins out 
what his predecessors on the throne of Diabelli 
delayed doing, has published the two entr* actes 
fVom "Rosamond" in score, and then again in a 
two-hand and a four-hand arrangement. Schu- 
bert's orchestral pieces are not of those which 
offer difliculties to the piano-forte transcriber 
through fulness of parts, counterpoint, or passage 
work ; but one painfully misses the magical grace 
and coloring of Schubert's instrumentation. Yet 
Carl Reinecke's authentic hand has done all that 
could be done in these piano arrangements, and 
he who has a lively recollection of the original will, 
as in life so too in Art, gratefully contemplate 
even the colorless portrait. 

We also played together with four hands Schu- 
bert's ''Overture in the Italian Style," in C ma- 
jor (published by Spina). This and a second one 
with like title (in D major) were favorite concert 
pieces in Vienna during the composer's lifetime ; 
and only few of Schubert's compositions could 
boast of that. But now, while we seek out and 
highly prize the once unknown or unappreciated 
works of Schubert, his "Italian Overtures" have 
died out hardly leaving a trace. Schubert wrote 
them at the time of the Rossini fever in Vienna, 
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partly with an ironical porposp, partly bfinj! ac- 
tually gmitten with the dazzling; novelty of that 
apparition. The RoMinI influence, soon ailer the 
year 1820, worked like some irresistible force of 
nature. Perhaps the most remarkable proof of 
it is, that the works of Spohr, Weber and Schu- 
bert, those three passionate opponents of Rossi- 
ni, thomselvrs show clear traces of that influence, 
and their bioj;raphies contain their own admis- 
sion of the fact. Tlio "Italian Overture in C," 
graceful in invention and eiTeetivcly instrument- 
ed, frives yon to be sure neither the (genuine 
Schubert nor the genuine Rossini. Schubert had 
to deny his own best individuality, to imitate — 
but not reach that of Rossini.— What next fell 
into our hands was Nottebohm's four-hand "Va- 
riations on a Saraband of Sebastian Bach." We 
were glad to meet again with this composition, 

which only gains on closer and closer acquaini- 
anee. 

Our four flsts had graflnally scooped out the 
best veins of the mountain of notes ; onlv one 
stone, with an uncanny glimmer, lay untouched : 
Richard Waonkr. With somewhat anxious 
curiosity we opened the new "March of Homase," 
which Wagner had dedicated to the young King 
of Bavaria. The March begins with a sentimen- 
tally pathetic introduction, in which the inevita- 
ble chromatic whimper is at least distributed over 
long notes. A trumpet burst interrupts these 
meditations, and the homage (Hu/digung) march- 
es with a somewhat smarter step, but with ex- 
ceedingly every-^lay ideas. We don't doubt for 
a moment that Wagner, when in behalf of this 
inspiration he called for 'Hhe list of his dressing 
gowns,*' selected the red velvet one with gold 
tassels,embroidered with turquoises. But unfortu- 
nately this splendor of color and jewels does not 
come to light even in the most inspired piano- 
forte arrangement, and nothing but the simple 
musical cut remains. We cannot help it, if this 
cut appears to us extremely common. The 
^HxMigungimarttch** reminds us in many turns of 
the processions in TannhHwier and Lohengrin^ 
without coming within reach of either of them. 
We know not what sort of mystical meanings the 
initiated may find in this music, but we doubt if it 
will become partitfularly dear to anybody else 
but the generous sovereign whom it greets. 

If the arrangement of the ^* Homage March" is 
a new proof of von Bulow's skill, the undertaking 
of his friend Tauslg to sot the Overture to the 
^Meistersinger von NUmberg^ for four hands, bor- 
ders close on the impossible. The March at any 
rate is royal Bavarian music, but in the spectacle 
of the Nuremberff wolfs glen every thought of 
music coaaes. The Viennese public enjoyed this 
bloody prelude to a "comic opera" two years ago 
in the original, and remembers what it then had 
audible experience of. But what two pairs of 
human hands may suffer from it, ho only knows 
who has himself tried to play it. We felt as if 
we were paving an endless way fbr ourselves with 
bare arms through thorns and nettles, only to 
reach a goal almost worse than the approach to 
it We were too much exhausted by the mur- 
derous mingling of hands to play on any further, 
. too fretfully excited to be willing to close the 
evening in that way, afler we had destined it to 
peace and harmony. "This music is more vexa- 
tious than war and politics !" exclaimed my trusty 
comrade on my left hand in despair. What shall 
we do next ? Like a meteor the tliought occur- 



red, that Strauss played that day in the Volks- 
garten, and we set out full speed for the place, as 
if the ffuild of Meistersingers were upon our heels. 
The Volksgartcn was gay with lights and sounds, 
and Strauss that very moment with enthusi- 
astic sweep of bow began his waltzes: "On 
the Mountains." But the victims of the Nurem- 
berg master-sons sank, breathing acain, upon a 
garden bench, and were as blissful as if on the 
mountains. 

(GttiMlatfoii Mzt time). 
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Otto KieolaL 

{Cmuh$ded fiom pttge 880) 

^ As was to he expected, he soon became exclu- 
sively attached to Berlin, by bonds of art and 
friendship. The Opera enjoyed the advantage 
of possessing a conscientious and strictly artistic 
conductor ; the Cathedral Choir had attained an 
almost incredible certainty in correctness and 
nicety, especially in old Italian sacred music ; 
while the Tonkiinstler-Verein had gained in 
him a tnisty member, who. it is trne, often sup- 
ported his opinion with considerable warmth, but 
in every other respect was a great acquisition. 
A eiroomstance now happened to remind the 
assiduous artist of other and closer ties. Scarce- 
ly did his father learn that Nicolai occupied a 
high and important position in Berlin, ere he 
wrote to inform him of his poverty and remind 
him of his filial obligations. Otto Nicolai, the 
man who was represented as an eflfotist by many 
who had been estranged from him by his manners, 
which were frequently rendered harsh by sad ex- 
perience and indisposition, forgot the sorrowful 
period of his youth; forgot the severe treatment 
to which he bad been subjected : fbrgot the le- 
gal deed by which his father had resigned all 
claims upon him, and, with the most disinterested 
self-sacrifice, devoted himself to teonre his fath- 
er's future, by resularlv allowing him a share, as 
he had already allowed his absent mother and 
sister, of his income. The last letter he ever 
wrote (according to his letter book) was addre»- 
ed to his father in Pnisikian Holland, and con- 
tained the pension of 20 thalers, for the month of 
May, 1849. This act of filial piety sheds so no- 
ble a lustre upon Nicolai, that we cannot sufli- 
ciently admire it. How his father and heir be- 
haved in return for such kindness, we shall find 
an opportunitv of stating subsequently. Through- 
out his life, Nicolai honored the Fourth Ccmd- 
mandment, though it was certainly not from his 
father that he learned to do so. 

In obedience to the Royal wish already men- 
tioned, Nicolai cheerfully entertained the notion 
of producing one of his operas. He only hesita- 
ted as to which one he shonld select At length 
he fixed upon the Verbannter, as being most in 
keeping with German views, and consequents 
best adapted for the Berlin public. He had the 
parts given out, and the opera put in relieafsal. 
But in a moment of noble artistic excitement, 
looking at the work as starting from a point he 
had long passed, he suddenlv withdrew it, prom- 
ising, instead, to ^ive the last touches to his Lus- 
tige Weiber, and get that work ready for repre- 
sentation. There now began another period of 
WMtless industry, the consequence of which was 
that, as early as the January of the ensuing year, 
he was able to begin reheaiising the new produc- 
tion. He wrote at this period to his father : 

"EveR in the mere composition my new opera 
has been a source of great pleasure to me. Af- 
ter all, the hours in which he creates are the hap- 
piest ones in an artist's life. It I nonessed more 
invention, more ganiwi, I would boldly place my- 
self in the very first rank, for I am unusually 
well versed in what relates to the writing out, 
scoring, and employment of all vocal and instru- 
mental resources." 

Before tRis date, however, he had succeeded 
in distinguishing himself in the eyes of the great 
mass of the public, and causingr his name to find 
its way among classes into which an artist's name, 
as a rule, with difliculty obtains access. The 
fact is, he had composed for the grand annual 



concert given in aid of the Spontini Fund, a 
Patriotic Hymn for chorus, solo, and full band, 
under the name of "Preussens Sttmme" ("Prus- 
sia's Voice**). This composition (M>nc]uded the 
first part of the above-mentioned Grand Concert, 
on the 14th December, Nicolai himself being the 
conductor. The spirited strains excited enthu- 
siastic applause and evoked an unanimous en- 
core. The llymn was soon afterwards published 
by Bote and Bock, and, had the composer lived 
longer, it would certainly have become even 
more popular. The programme contained, in 
addition to this interesting number, the magnifi- 
cent overture to Olympia^ pieces from Beetho- 
ven's i2m'n«n oon il/A^n, which were introduced 
by Nicolai's exertions for the first time to the 
public, and the first air from the third act of the 
Verhannier, song by Mad. Koster in the moat 
charming manner. 

Thus in Berlin, also, they had struck the chord 
which always emits the purest harmony in the 
life of an artist: general appreciation. This feel- 
ing was destined to lead to a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and the early death of the young composer, 
whose mind was prosecuting so many vast plans, 
was destined only to be the harsh and striking disso- 
nance leading up to the most magnificent conso- 
nances. The nearer we approach this catastro- 
phe, the more sorrowful are the feelings with 
which we contemplate the latest iDcicients in 
Nicolai's career, and especially the day when the 
light of his work was so brilliantly refiected on 
the worker, and when the enthnsiastio applause 
bestowed by the pnblic on. his last and successful 
production should, with its mighty breath, have 
fanned the fire of inspiration, and of the creative 
powers of his mind. 

Tliere is something to which we would direct 
attention in Nicolai's last opera, namely : that the 
composer has decidedly adopted a national style, 
as the entire nation, though onlv graduallv, and 
long afVer his decease, has loudly acknowledged. 
That, had his life been spared, Nicolai wouhi 
have given us many more important works of the 
same kind, is a fact which, judging from experi- 
ence, we cannot doubt, any more than that the 
circumstance of his work having, even at the first, 
performance, achieved so unmistakable a success 
with the strictest public in Germany, despite the 
political storms by which the period was disturb- 
ed, affords evidence of its great value. Its suc- 
cess, moreover, increasetl with every one of the 
four performances, on the 9th, 11th, 90th, and 
2ftth March, respectively, when the composer, 
who already bore withiir him the germs of aeath, 
himself conducted. Even the critics, who, at 
first were very severe in condemning the short- 
comings of the work, were obliged to acknowl- 
edge the vox popuU^ and contribute their quota 
of praise, thus completely confounding the proph- 
ecy of the LeifMic SignaU: "Berlin Criticism, 
that rattlesnake so well-known for devouring 
operas, is now coiling itself round Nicolai's new 
work, which has been performed once. Crood- 
bye, Lustige Weiber T 

There u scarcely another German opera which 
has become so firmly established as a stock-piece ; 
even the most insignificant strolling companies 
included it in their repertory. In Berlin it was 
represented seven times within the year. Thence 
it started upon ite career of success elsewhere. 
On the 28th October, 1850, it was given at Pots- 
dam; in 1851, at Dresden;^ in 1852, at Leipsic, 
Vienna,Magdeburir,GIo<rAn,and Prague ; in 1854, 
at Munich ; in 1855, at Konigsberg, Nicolai's na- 
tive place; and, in 1856, at Gratx, Nicolai's 
name, like an echo, penetrating with his work to 
the uttermost confines of Germany. At Vienna, 
where the opera was performed to a house crowd- 
ed to suffocation, and in the presence of all the 
imperial Court, on Thursday, the 12th February, 
1852, mumcal recitative, su|>plied by H. Proch, 
and, by the way, rerr clumsily written,was intro- 
duced in the place ol^the spoken dialogue. We 
will qiiote, from No. 8, of the Neue Wiener A/u- 
sik ZeiSung of the perio«l, a few words such as 
cannot be applied to very many composers after 
their decease : 

"We have here to do with the work of a mas- 
ter, who, thougb no more one of the living, will 
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long continue to occupy a place in the memory of 
the musical inhabitants of Vienna, and whose ef- 
forts and services in the cause of sacred music 
bave been rewarded by the heartiest thanks of 
all loTers of art. Nicolai was the inspired found- 
er and creator of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
where we have enjoyed such ma|rnificent artistic 
entertainment ; it was he who cried *Halt/ in a 
voice of thunder, to modern music, with all its 
juggling tricks, and assigned it the position it 
should occupy." 

The opera, which was splendidly put upon the 
stage at Vienna, was performed, during the eight 
months of the theatrical season, eight times to 
Tery large audiences. 

It was onl V at the first four performances in 
Berlin, which, as we have alreauy mentioned, he 
conducted himself, that Nicolai enjoyed the wide- 
spread fame accruing from his work. We may 
state, alao, that he conducted, in the presence of 
the entire Court, at the Cathedral, on Good 
Friday, 1849, as he had already done some few 
weeks previously on Epiphany Sunday, his 97th, 
and shortljjr -afterwards bis sensuously fresh 01st 
Psalm, while in the Palace Church at Charlot- 
tenburg he conducted his grand Liturgy, Actua- 
ted by a feeling of respect deserving of commen- 
dation, the Royal Cathedral Choir still performs 
the same pieces oa the days above mentioned.* 
Such were nearly the last events of any impor- 
tance in Nicolai*s short hut active life. He was 
always aitinfj^ and had more esp«)cially suffered a 
great deal from nervous congestion of the brain. 
The cold water treatment which he followed for 
two years diminished but did not put an end to 
the evil. On one of the first days of May, Nico- 
lai, in the society of a considerable number of 
friends, drove out for an excursion in the envi- 
rons of Beriin, and did not return till late at 
night He then neglected a cold which he had, 
probably, caught on the occasion. To the cold 
were now added the old pains in the head, so 
that, on Friday, the 11th May, he consulted his 
physician, whom he accidental! jr met in the 
street The physician ordered htm to observe 
the most complete repose, and avoid anything 
like nervous excitement. He lEidvised him, in 
conaequence, to*go to bed immediately he reached 
home, to be bled, and then to await his (the phy- 
sician') arrival. Hereupon Nicolai proceeded to 
the hotel where he always dined, and after din- 
ner, went home to carry out his physician's or- 
ders. On his arrival he told his landlady to al- 
low no one, except his medical man, to come up 
to htm, and then went to bed. NotwithsUnding 
his injunctions, a friend of his, a lady belonging 
to the French company, succeeded in obtaining 
admittance, and was heard sobbing and crying 
bitterly. Nicolai had dressed hastily, and gone 
to sit with her in a room adjoining his bedroom. 
It was here that, when his visitor had gone, his 
landlady found him, and took the liberty of 
expostulating with him on his disobedience of his 
physician's directions. Nicolai answered curtly 
and very riolently, ordering her to bring him 
some fresh water to drink, and promising after- 
wards to go to bed. As regards being bled, he 
had a great dread of the operation, and resolved 
to defer it, at any rate until he again consulted 
his physician on the subject. His physician 
called shortly aflerwards accompanied by H^rr 
Wieprecht, Band-Master of the Royal Guards, 
whom he had met before the house, and who was 
coming to see Nicolai on some matter of business. 
The landlady opened the door and gave a short 
account of what had occurred. The physician 
scolded her for not having prevented Nicolai 
from acting as he had done. Thereupon she 
hastened back through the kitdhen for the pur- 
pose of admitting them at the front entrance of 
the apartments. In her hurry she did not ob- 
serve Nicolai, so that it was Herr Wieprecht, 
who was the first to enter, that first perceived 
Nicolai, near the sofa, with his face on the 
ground, swimming in his blood. The three ran 
up to him in affright, but the poor fellow was al- 
ready stiff and cold, struck down in. a fit All 

• ThU WM In tiM yMr 1857. At pmant mmnaXy mora 

ihMiOMortiropiM68ofNlool«I*8haT«b«ta ntalntd in Um 
•honlk MnrlM. 



attempts at re-anioiation were fruitless ; he died 
about five o'clock in the aflcrnoon. Notwith- 
standing the state of agitation in whi<;h he him- 
himself was, Herr Wieprecht imroediat4)Iy wrote 
off* to Baron George von Brcdow, the deceased's 
most inmate friend, to inform him of what had 
happened, and then hurried oflf with the news to 
the Office of the In tendant* General of the Thea- 
tres Royal. Everywhere did it excite terror and 
regret.* 

The post-mortem examination proved, howev- 
er, that, under the most favorable circumstances, 
all hope of relief was out of the Question, as the 
diseased state of one of the roost important parts 
of the brain, namely the arteriabasilarist in which 
an aneurism had been formed, must, sooner or 
later, have caused death. The artery had been 
soflened and burst in consequence of some vio- 
lent excitement, and so copious a rush of blood 
had ensued to the brain and spinal marrow that 
instant death was the result 

All the papers, when announcing the melan- 
choly event, expressml their deep regret at great- 
er or less length. The most touching obituary 
notices were the article by RelUtab, who had 
given Nicolai, when a youth, his letters of intro- 
duction to the world, and that by Kossak. The 
latter says, among other things, in the ConstUu- 
tionelle Zeihmff of that date : 

**For us, the companion of his own age, and 
bom in the same province, the tragical element 
in his early death, that which most moves us, con- 
sists in the fact that he, who over the wine cup, 
or in a serious discussion, always listened with 
eager attention, though oflen our opponent, 
should now be dumb, and wiped, by unkind Fate, 
from out the combat, like a mere cipher, preced- 
ing us into the endless knowledge of truth with- 
out having previously decided many weighty dif- 
ferences of opinion." 

A mark of distinction which had been intended 
for the liring was of no value to the dead. At 
the General Meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, Otto Nicolai had been created an or- 
dinary member, simultaneously with Ferd. Hiller, 
Dom, J. Schneider, Tomaschek, Lindpaintner, 
Lachner and Auber. Before, however, he could 
receive the news of his election he was no more, 
having died on the 11th May, the very day on 
which the election had been confirmed by the 
King. 

The -16th of Ma^ was selected for restoring to 
the earth, from which they sprang, OttoNicolai's 
mortal remains. To take part in the sad cere- 
mony, there assembled at the house of mourning, 
generally so peaceful and charming a retreat, 
whence only the sacred tones of artwerewont to 
issue, the head of the Theatres Royal, Herr von 
Ktistner, the Intendant-General ; all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Orchestra, Opera and chorus ; 
the members of the Singacademie : and all the 
musical celebrities of Berlin. The numerous 
procession, headed by the Tonkiinstler-Verein, 
which was followed by one of the Royal carriages, 
slowly wound its way, throuch the long Fried- 
rich-Strasse, fowards the Oranienburger Thor, 
where Herr Wieprecht with the band of the 3nd 
regiment of Guards received the corpse, which, 
amid the solemn strains of the chorale : Jesus, 
mein ZuvenQcht," it accompanied to the Doro 
theenstadt Church yanl, m the Liesenstrssse. 
Already waiting there were the company of the 
Theatre Royal, and the members of the Cathe- 
dral Choir, who began singing the profoundly se- 
rious chorus from Wilhelm TeU : **Rasch tritt der 
Tod den Menschen an," which, from being so sin- 
gularly applicable, produced a more than ordina- 
ry impression. The Rev. Herr Yater then de- 
livered the usual funeral oration, which simply 
dilated upon the various circles that were pain- 
fully afliicted by Nicolai's death. Next came a 
touching four-part composition: **Im Arm der 
Liebe ruht sich's wohl, Wohl auch im Schoos der 
Erde," sung by the solo singers of the Royal Op- 
era house. Like a sacrificial flame, the splendid- 
ly managed harmony ascended from the quiet 
spot dedicated to decay, where the foliage rust- 
led as it was gently moved by the wind, rising 
towards the blue sky, slightly flecked with small 

* Conmnikkatod by the above «y«-witiMit himself* 



^ white clouds, while the twittering larks, ignorant 
of care, mingled their song with the strains from 
below. The power ot this holy moment lefl no 
one untouched ; scarcely an eye remained tear- 
less, during this ceremony, celebrated in honor of 
an artist whom a dark and inscrutable fate bad 
suddenly, with iron force, snatched away from tlie 
most hopeful earthly career. 

At the public meeting of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Director, Herr Schadow, pronounced a 
short eulogy on the deceased. — Through the lib- 
erality of the Tonkunstler-yerein,a monument was 
placed over Nicolai's silent grave. It was sol- 
emnly uncovered on the 11th of May. A cho- 
rale, executed by trombones, opened the ceremo- 
ny. The Cathedral Choir sang Nicolai's 81st 
Psalm, and then Flodoard Geyer delivered an 
oration in honor of his memory. The proceed- 
ings were closed with a chorale sung by all pres- 
ent. 

Nicolai possessed an agreeable though not im- 
posing exterior. His stature Vras ratner under 
the middle size, but he was stoutly formed and 
well proportioned. His bearing, in accordance 
with his somewhat southern manners, was light, 
animated, and erect. His pale face wore nearly 
always a joyous expression, increased by his light 
blue eye^^ which could not be called large.. His 
'mouth was overshadowed by a light-colored 
moustache, and sometimes assumed an exprf ssion 
of amiable cordiality that went to the heart. His 
voice was sonorous, strong, flexible, and excellent- 
ly adapted for conveying his directions when he 
was conducting. But he waa more particularly 
assisted in this task by an extieoMly delicate ear 
and a cultivated taste. In hts intercourse with 
strangers, he was open, polite, and, when neces- 
sary, fond of showing he was a polished man of 
the world. In consequence of this he was almost 
anxiously scrupuloira and neat in the very small- 
est details. The plain and correct hand-writing 
of his literary efforts and scores, in which most 
careful erasures conceal the alterations, was re- 
flected in everything connected with his exterior, 
for he was invariably aTmost pettily exact in the 
blameless elegance of his attire. In other re- 
spects, he was simple, unifbrm, and modest. His 
favorite luxury was workr of art ; oq all his ta-. 
bles were beautiful vessels, books, and music ; on 
all his shelves, busts and gypsum-casts ; and on 
the walls, portraits of artists ; but hia great pride 
was, after all, his Taluable musical library. He 
was indefatigable in the study of other roasters ; 
some classical work or other was nearly alwava 
open on his piano, while he who was frequently 
described as a vain deva minorum gentittm^ with 
an overweening idea of himself, would often sit 
for hours before it Tet he was conscious of his 
own worth, and fond of hearing or reading lauda- 
tory criticism of anything he had done in the way 
of art He was not exactly very liberal in met- 
ing out praise to other artists, but to the few 
whom he had found good grounds for admiring, 
he paid enthusiastic respect. He was found to 
entertain the same feelings by the few friends 
who remained unchanged towards him (despite the 
bitterness often Infused in his manner by his 
bodily ailments. It was among them that he 
sought his most pleasant hours, which he found 
more particularly in the open air, where he felt 
more joyous and contentea than anywhere else. 
This was why h^ so delighted in country trips. 
It was a heavy blow for him, so capable of mak- 
ing a sacrifice himself, if any one he supposed his 
friend felt hurt and withdrew from intercourse 
with him in consequence of some one or other of 
the observations to which he sometimes unthink- 
ingly gave utterance. Too proud to be the one 
to make the first advances, ne wa^ unhappy on 
seeing himself alone, and avoided by any person 
to whom in his heart he was warmly attacned. 

It must not be supposed, because Nicolai had 
never married, that his heart was insensible to 
the charms of female beauty.* On the contrary, 
idfter what he himself designated his first ohpeless 
passion for a young Countess, about 1828 he had 
Seen bewitched by many a pair of black jor blue 
eyes in Italy, Austria, and Hungary. He never 
conceded'too much, however, to the fair, and this 
or that hour of foolishness failed to be dangerous, 
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hocntisc lie alwayH proscrvod his own free will. 
Yet it is very certain tl»at bis amiable and clever 
Tein of Iiumor, wlilcli always asserted itself, 
whenever lie did not, as was frequently the case, 
take too fr\oomy a view of existence, was distin- 
guished in the society of beautiful women by a 
peculiar touch of /graceful wilfulness, which could 
not fail to enlist every one in his favor. 

Such was Otto Nicolai ; an artist and, let peo- 
ple say what they will, a jsenuine German artist 
moreover, moderate and always active, benevo- 
lent and amiable in private life ; in art joyous 
and enthusiastic for everything great, a true ser- 
vant of Apollo, one who sang with the deepest 
feeling whatever inspired him, until the kiss of 
death closed the lips so rich in melody. From 
the Tery beginning his profoundest feelinnrs ho 
conSded to songs, and even Gerber's TofiJcHnst- 
ler Lexicon acknowledges that, in this branch of 
hifl art, ho possessed genius. His last tones took 
the form of a song, which he wrote the day before 
his death. 

* Twle», howeTer, wns NlooUi on the point of m&rrlafft. 
Th« flrat tlni« wm In Hrj 1840, at Tfieate, where he wm be- 
trothed to M'le. Ermlnia Frexiollnl. the ToeallMt. from Uvleto. 
bat, as he mid. ehe decelred hfm , and in May, 1941, married 
BUrnor Poni. the »lnfcer at Milan. The other time wai In 
1846. when he mifrht hare obtained the hand of a young and 
handaoroe Yiennesp, the danvhtcr of a dMensed brewer. She 
waa to hare a dowry of 60.000 florina. But. in hia eyee, her 
defeetiTe eduration, together with the aubordlnate raolc of her 
flunily and relatlTM, could not be counterbalanced by mate- 
rial adrantagea, whatever tbi>y might be, and he broke off the 
match, though It waa dealred on all ridea. 



In a Gondola. 

[Sttggeated by Mendel8iohn*a Andante In G Minor, Book I., 
Llad 6 of the "Lleder ohne Worte."] 

I. 

In Venice I This night so delicious — its air 

Full of moonlight and passionate snatches of song, 

Aud quick cries and perfume of romances, which 
throng 

To my brain, as I steal down this marble sea-stair, 

And my gondola comes. 

And I hear the slow rhythmical sweep of the oar 

Drawing near and more near — and the noise of the 
prow — 

And the sharp, sudden splash of her stoppoge— 
and now 
I stop in ; we are off o'er the street's heaving floor, 

As my gondola glides 
Away, past these palares silent and dark, 
Looming ghostly and grim o*er their bases, where 

clings 
Rank seaweed that gleams flecked with light as it 
swings 
To the plash of the waves, where they reach the tide- 
mark 
On the porphyry blocks— with a song full of dole, 
A forlorn barcarole, 
As my gondola glides. 

II. 

And the wind seems to sigh through that lattice rust- 
gnawn 
A low dirfre for the past : the sweet past when it 

played 
In the pearl-braided hair of some beauty, who 
stayed 
But one shrinking half-minute — her mantle close- 
drawn 
O'er the swellof her bosom and cheeks passion-pale, 
Ere her lover came by, and they kissed. "They 

are clay. 
Those fire-hearted men with the regal pulse play ; 
They are dust I" sighs the wind with its whisper of 
wail: 
"Those women snow-pure, flower-sweet, passion- 
pale I" 
And the waves make reply with their song full of 
dole, 

Their forlorn barcarole. 
As my gondola glides. 

III. 

Z)us<— tliofe lovcri ! But Love ever lives, ever new, 
Still the same : so wo slioot into bustlo«and lipht, 
And lamps from the festal casinos stream bright 

On the ripples— and here's tlie Rialto in view ; 



And black gondolfis, spirit-like, cross ar slide past. 

And the gondoliers cry to ench other ; a song 

Far away, from sweet voices in tunc, dies along 

The waters moon-silvered. So on to the vast 

Shadowy span of an arch where the oar-echocs leap 

Thronfrh chill ^loom from the marble ; then moon- 
llirht once more, 

And laughter and strum of pruitars from the shore, 

And sonorous bass-music of bells booming deep 

From St. Mark's. Still those waves with their 
song full of dole, 

Their forlorn barcarole. 

As my gondola glides. 

IV. 

Ilero the night is voluptuous with odorous sighs 

From verandas o'crstarrod with dim jessamine 
flowers, 

Their still scent deep-stirred by the tremulous 
showers. 

Of a nightingale's notes as his sons: swells and dies— > 

While my gondola glides. 

V. 

Dust — those lovers ! — who floated and dreamed long 
apTO, 

Gazed and lanc^uished and loved, on these waters* 
— where I 

Float and dream and gaze up in the still summer 
sky 

Whence the great stars look down — as they did long 
aco; 

Where the moon seems to dream with my dreaming 
— disc-hid 

In a gossamer veil of white cirrhns — then breaks 

The dream-spell with a pensive half-smile, as she 
wakes 

To new splendor. But lo 1 while I mused we hare 
slid 

From the open — the stir — down a lonely lane-way 

Into hush and dark shadow ; fresh smells of the 
sea 

Come cool from beyond ; a faint lamp mistily 

Hints fiiir shafts and quaint arches, in crumbling de- 
cay; 

And the waves still break in with their song full of 
dole, 

Their forlorn barcarole. 

As my gondola glides. 

VI. 

Then the silent lagune stretched away through the 
night. 

And the stars, — and the fairy>like city behind, 

Domes and spires rising spectral and dim : till the 
mind 

Becomes tranced in a va^e, subtle maze'of delight ; 

And I float in a dream, lose the present^or seem 

To have lived it before. Then a sense of deep 
bliss, 

Just to breathe — to exist— in a night such as this ; 

Snst to feel what I feel, drowns all else. But the 
^leam 

Of the lights, as we turn to the city once more. 

And the music, and clangor of bells booming 
slow, 

And this consummate vision, St. Mark's!— the 

star^glow 

For a background— crowns all. Then I step out on 

shore. 

The Piazzetta ! my life-dream accomplished at 

last, 

(As my gondola goes). 

I am here : here alone with the ghost of the Past 1 

But the waves still break in with their song full of 

dole. 

Their forlorn barcarole, 

As my gondola goes ; 

And the pulse dHTie oar swept through silvery spray 

Dies awny in the gloom, dies away, dies away — 

Dies away dies away 1 

Adreolub Pabacblsus. 
— Cornhill Magazine, 



The Italian Opera in Paris. 

JTranilated for Ectry Saturday from the Reviu Jliodenu.] 

There are two growths of the last century whose 
influence has extended to our day, and become wide- 
spread ,^K>ne the French idea,' and the other the 
Italian opera. I would not compare them for im- 
portance, and I have no desire to weif^h the glory of 
the cavatina in the same balance with that magnifi- 
cent march of mind which stirred up worlds and 
brought about the explosion of '89. It is only that 
these two things, so dissimilar in every respect, grew 
np and wroufrht their wonders at the same time, that 
I mention them together. There were intervals when 
themusir of Italy drowned the philosophy of the En- 
cyclopedists themselves ; and coextensive with our 
critical and liberal spirit spread this marvel of Italy. 
It was the fashion for kings to become Voltairians 
and dilettanti ; and nothing would do but they must 
have both the French pftiloaophe and the Italian 
mofatri at their courts. So it came about that not a 
capital nor first-clnss city but had its Italian opera. 
Its (reographical empire b.as stretched from Moscow 
to Liflbon, from Dublin to Con8tantin|plc,iii t^ Old 
World, and covered every part of-tlMwewau|ps not 
only that its genuine productions are^erywiiCTe, but 
its influence permeates the German and French 
schools. GuiUaume Tdl, Le Frej^BchiUzy Ia* Htupu- 
noti. La Juive, Jja Muefte, are only Italian [?] under 
another nationality. Weber and Meyerbeer are aa 
much at home among the Italians as farther north. 
Jlowever interpreters may be indispensable, and how- 
ever imperfect the sweet t4n^ue of tlie South may bo 
in certain respects, it is still the one universal lan- 
guage in music. 

In America they have the lulian opera alone. In 
Hnssia, in England, in Spain, it is still the Italian 
which predominates, notwithsunding the commend- 
able success of their native muse. The country, 
however, which has produced the Fre^aehiUz has no 
ofcaaton longer to envy the lyrical fruits of the land 
of Cimarosa and Rossini, nor to borrow from them. 
Still, we can see that in spite of the masterpieces of 
Weber, and the national fervor which he inaugura- 
ted, and Mendelssohn and Schumann continued, and 
Wapner transported almost to a certain terrorism, — 
In spite of this, the Italian opera has still preserved 
its riffhts at Vienna and Beriin. It would seem, 
indeed, as if Germany were glad to preserve the 
memory of the land beyond the mountains whence it 
derived its own impulse, for it can be shown how the 
whole dynasty of their great musicians,— Handel, 
Hesse. Mozart, Gluck, and Meyerbeer,— have all 
worked at the start in the lead of the lulian spirit 
and form. 

In France, where the tragic and comic opera, long 
since perfected, have developed in accordance with 
our national traits in a manner quite diflferent from 
the trodition of the Italians, it has nevertheless hap- 
pened that we have given the foreigner a firm posi- 
tion among our public institutions. Not long since 
it received a subsidy from the state, and there are not 
a few among onr artists and amateurs who pray that 
it might be given it still. The Th/atre-ltaiien has at 
least preserved the qualification of the Imperial favor, 
which It sharos with the Grand Op&a, the Op€ra 
Comfque. the Comidie-Francaise, the Od^m, and the 
Tfi^re-Lifriqw. 

Its claims are ancient,— going back to those musi- 
cal representations which took place at Lyons m 
1548, and which Braniome minutely descriljes aa 
being totally unlike anything they had known in 
France. Since this first visit of the GWosi (as they 
called the Italian drolls of the sixteenth century) 
repetitions of such events did much to incite a taste 
with us for the lyrical drama, and to stimulate our 
composers to cxcVcise their skill in this department. 
I write of this thing carefully, for I do not wish to be 
confounded with the historians of music, who have 
flippantly asserted (and been believed) that our 
dramatic music spning from a mere imitation of the 
Italian, since personal and national traits have stood 
in the way of this ; and, however we may have bor- 
rowed the form in general, it has been essentially 
French work and French inspirntion that have anima- 
ted our creations. When, for example, we refer to 
the DaVet Comiqitedela Heine, organized in 1581 by 
BslUzarini. an attendant of Catherine de Medicis, in 
imitation of the Feste Teatrali of Florence we shall, 
find that the poetrv was that of La Chcsnayo, and 
the music by the king's musicians, Claudin I^jcune, 
Salmon, and Beanlicu,— and this ballet was the con- 
stant model of all those that subsequently flourish- 
ed under Henri IV., Louis XIII., and Louis XIV. 

If we consider the very important influence of the 
Italians (brought hither by Mazarin) upon our own 
opera, we must still discover that the earliest French 
scores of Lambert and Lnlli differed essentially from 
those of Rossi and Cavalli, and that our lyrical drama 
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at tho oatsct was carefully distinguished from the 
Italian. With that exception, we will chocrfally 
acknowledjro that the presentations of JCtiridice and 
La Finta Pazza snpplied to oar French poets and 
composers tho idea of the opera. 

It was precisely the same with the comic drama. 
Donbtless the first operas of the Italian drolls rep- 
resented at Paris determined the yocation of Mon- 
signy and Fhilidor ; true it is that Gn5try besun his 
stndies in Italy, and that the translations of sundry 
Italian operettas marked a sensible advance in the 
style of composition and the taste of the masses; 
nevertheless, wc must not forji^t that the comic opera 
existed with ns before that Italian invasion of 1752, 
and that even afterwards all the masterpieces of this 
sort, like La Troquen, Rose et Colas, Tom Jones, and 
even tho Devin du Village of Konsseau (that ardent 
neophyte of the Italian school,) showed less in com- 
mon with the Serva Padrona that with La Chercheuse 
d^Esprit of Favart and the other little comedies of 
the Saint-Laurent Fair. Still, the Italian influence 
was a stimulant ; and the result, if not imitation, was 
emulation, — and that is much better. This is, how- 
ever, at variance with the awards of the historians 
generally. They hold the Italian school to have 
reached much nearer perfection than ours at that 
time, and gaufi;e all our composer's merits by their 
slavish adaptation to it, conntmg a departure from it 
a crime and any national character of no avail. 
When we come down to Gluck, it could no longer be 
said that the type furnished by Pergolese and Jomelli 
was the only one. Their preponderating influence 
was set aside, or at least contested. Some years 
later, it was a German, Mozart himself, who gave 
oven the Italians the most beautiful of models ; still 
lat«r, Weber oflisred the world those masterpieces, 
which excelled in elevated conception and profundity 
of style even the growth of Italian suns, and became 
more worthy than such to be taken as subjects of 
study and admiration. 

What is true of the works is also true of their 
interpreters. The school of Italian singing is ad- 
miraole; and they have attained in it the ideal in a 
certain sense, but in that only. While admiring and 
studying it, our artists have been right iu following 
another instinct and creating another taate. It is 
easily said that Lemaure, Sophie Arnoud, and Saint 
Hubert sing badly; but when La Servants Maitresse 
of Peigolese was played at Paris alternately in 
lulian and French, and the r6U passed from La 
Tonelli to Mme. Favart, there may have been a loss 
of conventional skill, but there was no diminntion of 
spirit, nature, or grace. According as we approach 
our time, the prepossession becomes less marked. It 
must be granted that Mme. Branchn, the sublime 
interpreter of Gluck, and Garat, the head professor of 
our Uonservatoire, could well equal the Raffanelli and 
the Grassini, and that the late M. Martin had some 
merit in his line. During the Restoration, the Italian 
school flourished indeed supreme. Paris had the 
joyful privilege of such an assembly of singers as had 
never before been known, and probably never will be 
again. At the same time a repertory of an order at 
least equal begun to grow up at the Op^ra Francais, 
and it was Rossini who was laying its comer-stone ; 
and there were singers too of our own, like Kourrit 
and Mme. Falcon, who were able to sustain the honor 
of the French name. 

It is said that Duprez cameirom Italy transformed. 
The fact is notorious ; but it is rather a laughable 
commentary, that he came back less an Italian than 
he went. He brought back a style, taste, and 
dramatic sentiment totally at variance with that 
which Rubini has shone in with equal but not superior 
talent. B^ a single chance, too, the Opera and the 
ConservcUotre began the education of Mario, who so 
soon relapsed into his own national style and became 
the most Italian of tenors. The kind of exchanges 
among the schools is multiplying yearly, and to-day 
it has become a matter of course. How many Ger- 
man and French artists have passed to the Italian 
stage 1 and it would be a difficult matter so say on 
which side is the greatest obligation. 

We are not very partial to this soit of communion, 
which risks tho confusing of style, taste, and talent. 
In spite of brilliant exceptions, we are still of the 
opinion that the music of a country has a better 
chance of being written and executed by the national 
artists, and that by no other means can we hope to 
reaoh an ideal excellence I It is a principle that we 
hardly dare stand by, because it is at variance with 
the customs and tendencies of our time. There will 
come a dufy, however, when wo may weary of this 
confusion of tongues, — this musical Babel. For tho 
present there is no longer need of saying more of 
tho Italian school of singers ; and in saying in, we do 
not withhold our admiration for certain artists whose 
talent has I know not what air of exception, which 
only goes to prove our rule. When Patti came to 




us from America and England, she was only a great 
artist of fantasy : year by year she has formed a 
stylo at Paris. 'Francliini, who conEccrates to Verdi 
a little too exclusively her fine voico and pure taste, 
is doubtless a singer by nature ; bnt a better drilled 
and bettor modulated voico, a more conscientious as 
well as Bore diverse method, and the scenic know- 
ledge of Faure, would prove more to her than a 
good school, if there can bo a question of schools 
to-day. 

(Concluded next time.) 

uial Corresj^anhnre. 

New Yobk, Not. 19. — On the last day of Octo- 
ber, Steinway's new music hall was "inaugurated" 
by the first concert of the Bateman series. A large, 
well built concert room has long been needed in 
New York ; and the enterprise of the Messrs. Stein' 
way has now supplied this want. The acoustic 
success of the hall is complete, the seats are roomy 
and comfortable, and the new (sun) light very nat- 
ural and agreeable. As Boston people are fully 
acquainted with the merits of Mr. Bateman's concert 
troupe, it will be unnecessary for me to say anything 
on that subject ; Madame Paubpa'b glorious voice, 
Signor Bbionoli, Messrs. Roba and Mills have 
been gladly heard here again, while the success of 
tho new candidates for popular favor, Signori Fer- 
ranti and Fortcna has been no doubt satisfactory 
to these gentlemen. Hattoit'b pianoforte accom- 
paniments are quite refreshing ; so good an accom- 
panist is a rara avis. The orchestral portions of the 
programme are very pleasant additions. 

Mr. Thomas gave his first Symphony Soin5e on 
^he twentieth of October, at Irving Hall ; the pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Tonpid, *-I>i« Hdflterainf(«r too NUmbeic,*'. . . . Wurner. 

(New) 

Aria, "Oha tut sensa Barydloe, (Orphte) Oluek. 

Mifs Antonia He&ne. 

Coneerto fbr Piano, G.op.68 Beethoven. 

Mr. Wm. Bfaion. 

Hondo, '-Non pla mesta," (Cenerantola) Roealnl. 

Miss AntonU Henne. 
Bymphonj.O 8ehabart. 

Wagner's composition is very heav^^ and unpleas. 
sing ; in it he coquets with contrapuntal forms and 
leads into nothing but unsatisfactory results — except 
in regard to noise ; of that he gives ns more than 
enough 1 Schubert's magnificent Symphony was 
very well played by the orchestra. Mr. Mason 'b 
playing of the Beethoven Concerto was excellent, 
'till of expression and understanding. He gave his 
own cadence in the first movement, and very in- 
genious it was in harmony and in arrangement of 
different themes, although a little more bravura 
would have improved it. Miss Hbnnb, who sang on 
this occasion, possesses a sympathetic and agreeable 
mezzo-soprano voice, of considerable flexibility, but 
her part does not lie in the execution of such difficult 
arias as gave us, especially that of Qlnck. 

Tho Sunday Evening 'Concerts formerly given at 
jrving Hall, and now transferred to Steinway's, have 
become decidedly successful with the public. The 
programmes are made up of symphonies, overtures, 
etc., by Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other 
composers, played by an excellent orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Thouab, with vocal and instru' 
mental solos by various artists. At the lost two of 
them, lately, Madame Parbpa sang, and as finely as 
we have ever heard her, arias by Handel, Haydn, 
etc., with very great effect. The other members of 
the Bateman troupe acceptably assisted; Signor 
Fkrramti, in a "Stabat Mater" air, apparently 
finding it difficult to avoid gliding into his more 
familiar rdle of Figaro. Carl Boba awakened a 
genuine burst of popular enthusiasm by his fine 
playing of Bach's splendid "Chaconne ;" his audience 
would evidently have been well pleased to hear it 
hree times. Mr. Mills gave Chopin's liomanza 
and Finale from the Concerto in £, with great taste 
and finish, on a resonant Stein way Grand. 



Mr. WoLFBOUN has commenced his afternoon 
Beethoven recitations in Steinway's small room ; 
from what we hear, with only moderate success. 

The PiiiLnARMONio Society gave their first 

concert of the seafon on the 17th, in Steinway's Hall. 

Here is the programme : 

Symphony. No. 2, In 0, Op. 61 R- Sehumenn. 

Soena ed Arla« for Soprano, Op. 94, *'InfeUoe ;" 

Mendelflwhn. 

Trttaleln Natalie Seelig. 

Coneerto No. 5, for Piano, in E flat. Op. 78 Beethoven. 

Mr. Carl Wolftehn. 
NSlehtlieher Zog, BpiMxie ftom Lenaa's "Fanst/' 

(Isttlme) I^*- 

Aria from "La Clemensa di Tito," *Tarto, ma 

tu ben mio,'* Monrt. 

Clarinet Obligato by Mr. K. Boehm. 

Fittnlein Natalie Seelig. 

OTerturo, *<CoIumbaa«" In D, (let time)... .0- F. Brletow. 

Schumann's beautiful Symphony was finely play- 
ed ; although we think Mr. Bbrgmann took tha 
tempi of the Scherzo and of the last movement much 
too fast. Both movements would gain in clearness 
and ensemble if played somewhat slower. 

Unless we have the passage from Lenau's ''Faust" 
— which Liszt here paraphrases, before our oVes, it is 
almost impossible to divine the composer's intentions 
while we listen to the music. What is the meaning 
of this murmuring among the basses, this dramatic 
threatening of the deep clarinet tones, this bell- 
ringing, this catholic choral, which gradually winds 
through the whole orchestra ? Spite of our acquain- 
tance with Lenau's text, we could not admire the 
work, although it has moments of power naturally 
to be expected from a man of Linzt's calibre. As to 
that portion of the public immediately surrounding 
ns, they laughed I being evidently in the dark as to 
the meaning of the work, owing to the absence of the 
passage from Lenau explaining it ; which absence 
was all tho more noticeable on the programme from 
the presence of the long explanation of Mr. Brib- 
Tow's "Columbus." 

This overture does not indeed require an explana- 
tion, its meaning is easily understood ; the march, 
the hymn, the Aree cannonades on the big drum, 
the trumpet signal all defile before us in an approved 
order ; wnile the composer's melodies possess those 
features with which we are already well acquainted. 
The instrumentation of "Columbus" gives evidence 
of Mr. Bribtow'b long orchestral experience. 

Mr. Wolfbohn'b rendering of tho Beethoven Con- 
certo was on the whole rather unsatisfactory. It is 
only an artist of a deep spiritual and poetic nature 
who can make ns fofget in a measure his deficiencies 
in tiie execution of certain technical difficulties which 
are necessarily encountered in a work of this class. 
Mr. Wolfsohn appears to comprehend in part how 
Beethoven should be played, but he has so far only 
mastered him in one direction, we mean : in the 
smaller details. Breadth of conception fails him. In 
the performance of those parts or Beethoven's com- 
positions which most impress us with the sence of 
greatnes8,Mr. Wolfbohn is, to use a slang expression, 
"not quite up to the mark." 

Miss Seblio possesses naturally a fine and power- 
ful mezzo-soprano voice, but unfortunately in spite 
of this great advantsge, her want of school and style 
are constantly apparent. 

The talented composer and pianist, Mr. Gold- 
BBCK, will give a Pianoforte recital on Wednesday 
in Steinway's Hall, when he wUl produce a new 
Concerto of his own. 

Mr. Thomas at his second Symphony Soir^, next 
Saturday, promises ns Beethoven ifinth Symphony. 

New York is especially favored in orchestral con- 
certs this season. Besides the Philharmonic, Sin- 
fonie and Sunday series, we have now Wednesday 
popular concerts in Steinway's Hall, under tho 
management of Mr. Harrison and well conducted by 
Theo. Thomas. 

F. L. BiTTBB. 



Co8ta*B 'Ifaaman" at CincinnatL 

[The following letter reached ns minnt the first sheet of the 
MS. From other sonrees we learn that ^^JVamnaii'* was per- 
formed in Cincinnati, on the 18th inet., by the Harmonie So- 
ciety, and with great iuooess. The principal singers were 
Ur. B. nermaneon, haw, in the part of Elisha ; Hist Virginia 
Smith, soprano ; Hiss Jane Sullivan, soprano ; Misses Mason 
and Hdmaheimer, eontraiti, and Mr. Bogers, tenor]. 

Glbndalb, O., Hoy. 15. — We are greatly indebt- 
ed to the Society's director, Carl Babub, an inde- 
fatigable worker in the cause of good music, a very 
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able leader, posMssing^ the pecoliar energy and tact 
which this office reqoirM. Throngh the fire stormy 
yeart that are jost passed, masic woald have woefal- 
]y gone down in Cincinnati, had it not been for the 
nnUring exertions of this earnest worker. He now 
has a stroAg, healthy, new organization to work with, 
made np of the best mnsical talent in the city. It 
nnmberad at its recent concert a choros of 143, and 
an orchestra of 32, nnmbering in all 175 members. 
A generous and wealthy merchant, the yery embodi- 
ment of pnblic-spiritedness, is his right hand man, 
and president of the Society. And lastly, the great 
andience that filled Mozart hall from floor to ceiling 
on the evening of "Naaman's** prodaction — shows 
the good will and generous sympathy accorded to 
the Society by the public. 

Now let me say a word as regards the work itself. 
I know through personal acquaintance, with what de- 
light the singers of Lancashire took hold of it last 
year. But I have not seen the criticisms in the Eng- 
lish journals. Let my impressions then go for what 
they are worth, for they are only mine. I may sad- 
ly lack the right discrimination, but to me the Nafi- 
nuin seems a sort of nondescript— a confusion of ora- 
torio and opera — too profane to be the former, and a 
little too tedious and tame to be the latter. There 
is something here which recalls to mind the sacred 
dramas of the middle ages. As I listened to a suc- 
cession of dramatic yet solemn and impressive scenes, 
rendered indeed widi much feeling, and occasionally 
an almost Italian pathos, I wondered if, after all, 
this might not be that kind of oompromise between 
the sacred and profane, which we in puritan America 
are to come to. If an effort is to be made to popu- 
larize Sunday evening oonoerts, that is to furnish pro- 
fane music in a sacred garb, is not this work well 
adapted to the purpose f Judged by the old stand- 
ards of Haydn and Handel, or even of Mendelssohn, 
tiie music of Naaman is not, in the established sense, 
sacred. It is pleasing, in places extremely beautiful, 
and contains much elaborate and scholarly writing ; 
it is impassioned, fbrvid, and appeals to the heart, 
and oecasionally fans the soni too with a pnre strong 
breeze from heaven, as in the firm and chaste choral 
movement, "When famine over Israel prevailed," 
and in the Angels' chorus when taken up tuUi: "Holy 
holy, holy Lord." But withal it is not that peculiar 
music of the soul which we have been accustomed to 
look for in the oratorio, as distinguished from the 
music of the the heart or of the passions which we 
eiyoy in the opera. And yet it would be too much 
to say that this work of Costa's inaugurates a new 
school of oratorio, unless indeed we call it an ec2ecft- 
eitm, for we have not pure new material, but rather 
the sweet echo of many and vridely various sweet 
sounds, which, as they catch the ear, remind us'now of 
this, now of that which we have heard before. Thus 
when the composer is in the sacred mood, as in the 
beautiful duet : "I sought the Lord and he heard 
me," he is Mendelssohn, impassioned with somewhat 
of Italian heat, and glowing with a more luscious 
and gorgeous sunshine than that of either England 
or Germany ; but again, when the soldiery is intro- 
duced with a triumphal march, and tho chorus: 
"With sheathed swords," surely here all prophetic 
scene and circumstance vanish away, and instead of 
ancient Jndea we find ourselves in the court-yard of 
some valiant Crusader, and we hardly know whether 
Wagner or Gounod is most successfully imitated in 
the music. Among the most satisfying because most 
original and genuine passages of the work, I think 
one would place the beautiful tenor solo : "Knowing 
death," and the spirited bass solo; "Lament not 
thus." In other parts the composition Is tame, and 
in one passage the boy's recountal of his dream in 
heaven, there is something unmistakably trivial. The 
angel's chorus begins admirably but falls off sadly as 
it proceeds. Palestrina is the commonly reflected 
model in this style of composition ; his pnre chords 



and strange but sweet transitions have a certain su- 
pernatural effect, and awaken wherever heard a cei^ 
tain sacred or religious emotion. But in this chorus 

Costa soon abandons the pnre, severe style in which 
he begins,and we have elaborate accidentals and mod- 
em discords, not at all of the angelic kind. If losing 
simplicity, this chorus more than any other, loses 
strength and meaning. Is it to be wondered at that 
the boy recalling it as "he heard it in heaven," re- 
members only the first strain. 

The production of this oratorio in Cincinnati is an 
event of which we may be justly proud. But It will 
~be a matter of far higher pride for our Harmonic So- 
ciety and our musical public when the Meuiah, "old 
and hackneyed" as some may consider it, is produc- 
ed as well and listened to as attentively as was this 
pleasing novelty of Naaman. 

• The Italian style of singing is almost exclusively 
in vogue in Cincinnati ; and oontainly the dumd in- 
tervali which characterise it are far better suited to 
this Italian-like music of Costa than to the severe and 
classic forms of the old masters. — These require a 
certain square-cut, crystat-4ike expression and there' 
with— an exalted religions and artistic fbeling. — The 
only serious fbult to be found with such compositions 
as Costa's is their tendency to hinder the advance' 
ment of popular taste toward the higher musical level 
and to vitiate the style of sacred or oratorio singing. 
It delights the hearer with a kind of sensuous pathos 
without reaching to the inner and more spiritual 
plane of the mind. It leads the singer to indulge in 
mere utterance of sentiments and to neglect the 
stronger thought and emotion of the soul. In this 
way it breaks down the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane in music, mingling the two in an 
unsatisfying and in the end necessarily tame and 
meaningless confusion. — Such of course need not be 
the result of our choral societies, singing such ora*. 
torios as Abaman.— All that is needed is good judg- 
ment in the leader, which may pleasantly vary the 
studies of the singers, and while admitting many 
styles of music for practice and recreation, still never 
lose sight of disttnctions proper to be preserved, and 
never allow that which is highest and best to be 
crowded fVom its place by that which is of inferior 
worth although it may be, for the moment, more 
pleasing. F. 

BOSTON. NOV. 34. 1866. 

Italian Opera. 

Max Marstzbi^ and singers came in as Ristori 
left, and for a fortnight the great fashionable crowd 
which the Italian Opera of this day peculiarly ad- 
dresses, the musical demi-monde, so to speak, (of 
course we do not mean in any moral sAse) has 
been at fever heat If a crowded theatre five nights 
and two afternoons in one week (with some falling 
off, to be sure, when very old favorites, like Sonnam- 
bvktj Lucrezia, Trooaion, &c., are given), followed by 
increase of appetite the second week, be any proof, 
Italian Opera is stilt the most popular of all forms of 
musical entertainment. Its audiences, however, are 
peculiar; one wonders where so many well-dressed, 
even showy people, whom the oldest theatre and con* 
cert-goer never saw before, can have come from. 
Not only a new generation have sprung np, but new 
social elements seem to have flowed in on the tide of 
business. Not the highest culture of Boston, not 
those most deeply imbued with the love of art and 
music, give the tone, the dominant complexion to an < 
Italian Opera andience, as in the days of Truffl and 
Benedetti, of Bosio and Badiali, of Mario and Grisi ; 
but one who has Just seen these elements assembled 
night after night to see Ristori, now looks round on 
a strange sea of feces in the great Boston Theatre ; 



of course not without more or less admixture of the 
other dass, but this time exceptionally, or ooca- 
sionally, as when some particular opera or some vara 
avi$ of a singer is announced. Italian Opera relies 
for its success on getting np a feverish excitement ; 
good-bye to all quiet, temperate, wholesome mnsical 
joys the moment you enter its charmed circle, if yon 
stay there long enough to get familiar with it. For 
yon must take it all at once, night afker night, and 
mating besides, or not at all. It is a kind of fever 
that bums over and exhausts the soil tor the time 
being. 

Nothing relies so much on flaming and grandilo- 
quent advertisement, on the fulsome eulogy of 
youthful critics for the press, who seem to have no 
thought left for any other music. And then, t^e 
tendency to exaggeration which runs through all iu 
performances, a fault which only seems to grow upon 
the most experienced singers, makes it at least ques- 
tionable whether for artists this can be the best school. 
Add to this the disposition of managers to run upon 
merely effective, showy operas, and apparently avoid 
as much as possible the noblest compositions, those 
whose music is immortal, like the operas of Moiart, 
(even, in the light, humorous kind systematically 
postponing Rossini's "Barber" for things which 
have not a title of its melody and genius— and that 
frequently in spite^ of promises, as in the present 
case.) 

How far Italian Opera is a blessing and how far 
an evil to the cause of music, is too great a question 
to discuss here now. Of course, under Ita ample folds 
it covers many a good thing; and we prefer to 
assume that it does do good in the long run. We 
only speak of it in ita present tendency, as nowadays 
administered ; of the now dominant fashion of the 
thing. Coiild we have it on a more regular, estab- 
lished, quiet footing ; twice a week, or so, instead of 
every night; or always, like the Drama, the year 
round, an opportunity always open, but not demand- 
ing such absorbing attention through a feverish little 
"season;** and with frequent presentations of the 
intrinsically beet operas, it raight'then take ita place 
with Oratorio and Symphony among the highest 
means of musical culture. But now it is more a 
thing of fashion and excitement than of Art. 

The Opera which Maretaek now brings os has 
many pointa of excellence. Of course, we cannot' 
be so green as to chime in with so much newspaper 
talk about these weeks being an era in our musical 
history and this the most brilliant company we ever 
had. But we can truly say that its ensemble is very 
much above the average. In point of orchestra 
especially, and of chorus, and generally of Miise-ea- 
Bc^ne, it may challenge comparison with any of the 
previous Italian visitations. All works, with few 
exceptions, smoothly and effectively together. It is 
something, too, to have the reins of musical directkm 
sometimes in such a hand as Beigntann's, while 
Max himself and the other man are not bad. 

The repertoire has been varied and much of it 
firesh and truly interesting. Of Verdi there has been 
only the Trovatore and i^mom-^rare abstinence for 
these times— but quite enough. Of Bellini, only 
the SonnaxKinda, which is ever f^h and beautiful, 
among the best of quiet, unpretending things for wear. 
Donizetti's best, in the serious vein, Lucrexia and 
iMcUit have been given once. The rest fell under 
two heads : the sparkling comic pieces ( Criepmo e la 
Comare, VEUtir d^Amore and Fra I>iai»2o),and great 
heavy, showy effect pieces (Gounod's Fousf, and 
If^yerbeer's "Star of the North" and "Hugueoota"). 
The comedy has been delightful. 

Passing now to the principal singers, although the 
troupe combines much effective talent and accom- 
plishment, it includes not one ^eaf artist, with the 
fingle exception of BoHOOiri, for years the prince of 
baritones and lyric actors ; of late years limited to 
huffo rdles, in which his acting is consummate, full of 
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tho genius of fan, only too qoict, perhaps, to be ap- 
preciated bj all. His Doctor Dulcamara is inimita 
ble ; the Italian qnaclc becomes a character in his 
bands. Equally so his Crispino, cobbler turned doc 
tor, "sMcftcaf iopprafino." Ho was nsTOr famed for 
Tofce as such ; but it has power enough, and though 
he aroids sustained passages of song (this excluding 
him fW>m serious r61es), jet he contrives to give joa 
all along assurance of the master of the true, expres- 
sive art of song, as well as recitative. His singing of 
a few phrases now and then somehow seems to indi- 
cate the whole, and the picture gives you tlte impres- 
sion of fine art even though many lines are faded. 
Crispino is a pretty little opera ; the music common- 
place enough, but gimceful and lively, suited to the 
situations. Leave out the fun, and the music would 
have little claim on yon. The best thing in it, there- 
fore, Is the funniest, the Trio of the Doctors, where 
Bblliiti's splendid baritone and buifo talent was so 
good a match for Ronooni. The part of Annetta is 
particularly suited to Miss Kbllooo'i voice and 
highly flnlshed, fluent voealisi^tion ; and she acted it 
prettily, though with too much of that self-conscious- 
ness which is apparent in all her perfiMinanoes. The 
only attempt at sentimental, serious music in the 
piece, is in a couple of laek-a^aisical, absurdly or- 
nate, sweetish airs for the tenor, sweetishly enough 
sang, often (the first nighty out of tune, and with 
painful straining and prolonging of a cadence note 
beyond all reason, by the light organ of Sig. Tbsta. 

Of soprani and eontralti there is, singularly, 
but one experienced and distinguished artist, 
namely Miss Kbllooo, who is applauded to the 
echo still in her Margaret, her Zerlina (Fm Diavolo), 
her Catherine in the "Star of the North," a part 
which she makes qnita piquant, and where her sil- 
very notes revel with rare grace and agility in Meyer- 
beer's long fluta MiigaiQ passages. Alt the rest are 
young^ debutantes. One of them, however, a priae. 
Mies Amalia Haucx, the maiden of seventeen, pret- 
ty and graceful, full of the charm of youth and natu- 
ralness, with a true soprano voice that vibrates pure- 
ly and sweetly, a voice of real character and sub- 
stance, although not a laiige one, but fresh and sym- 
pathetic, by her remarkable impersonation of the 
Somnambula, and of the more trying part of Lucia, 
created a delightful sensation. There is no resisting 
this charm of youth and innocence, when It has tal- 
ent, tasteful instinct, good culture, and enough free- 
dom and self-possession, as In this case. It must be 
admitted that she already sings artistically, beautiful- 
ly* good both in simple song and in bravura. If it 
seem undeveloped to full power and evenness, it Is 
chiefly in that running passage work, which can duty 
be Uamed; the want is atoned for by nameless 
little graces which show themselves instinctively, un- 
consciously, sometimes in the most simple phrase or 
passing from one note to another. Her acting too is 
natural and graceful ; good as far as it goes ; the 
more refreshing that it is all within bounds ; for it is 
the tendency of the whole school of Italian Opera to 
go too far. We were particularly pleased with this 
moderation in the crazy scene of Lucia, a sort of 
scene from which we almost always shrink, it is so 
painfully overdone. In the pretty part of Prascovia 
she fairly shared the laurels with Miss Kellogg's 
Catharine, in the duet almost equally mat7hed as te 
singing, and with more charm of voice. We fear the 
trusting of so delicate and pure a flower to such a 
school as the Italian opera. Will Verdism get hold 
ol her ? Will she too have to give in to the fatal 
habit of exaggeration t 

Another debutante, soprano, the young daughter 

of RoHCOVi, appeared as Adina. She has charm of 

person and of manner, acting well. Her voice is 

thin and sounds old for her, and her execution, 

though in a good school, is not very elTective. Seno* 
ra Carmkw Poco, a Spanish lady we suppose, has 
voice and energy enongh, with considerable Are, and 
quite fair declamation, for the strong Verdi heroines 



and Lucrezia Borgia, bnt does not strike us as re- 
markable. Of the eontralti, Mme.KATALi Trsta, 
has a boy-like, rather hard and blatant quality of 
voice, with forcible, but not even delivery, and more 
vigor than grace of actton ; Miss Stocktoh (Fairy 
in Criipino) sings much ont of tune ; and Mile. 
Stblla Bokbvur, whom we did not hear, appears 
te have made a poor Imprsssion as Siebel in Faual. 

Of tenors there is not one really good. Sig. Max- 
XOLXKI has a disagreeable quality of voice, the one 
virtue of which is strength ; it serves for the Verdi 
parte, and in that school he seems to have contracted 
the overstrained way of delivering his tones, exag- 
gerating the emphasis, and bringing the house down 
(the less musical part of it) by great burste and 
prolongations of a strong high note. Cheap elo- 
quence whose main art consiste In setting common 
thoughte and phrases in big capitals I and that is 
what the modem effect school brings it to. Much of 
the art of this day— of the artiste as well as the mana' 
gars— is mainly advertieemerU ; no one dares take the 
risk of being genuine and quiet; but each must 
advertiee his every and least eflbrt by doing It bigly 
rather than naturally and truly. Sig. Bakaolt, a 
lighter and sweeter tenor, also strains to outdo him' 
self in climax passages ; otherwise his ordinary sing, 
ing would be quite aoceptable. 

The strength of the present troupe Is really in its 
basses. Besides Bonconi, there is Bslt.ivi, superb 
in voice and capital in singing and in action as ever ; 
and AwTOWwncci, with grand voice and stately 
figure, admirably suited to such parts as Peter the 
Great and Duke Alfonso, an artistic singer and less 
prone to over-do in action than the rest of them. 

Parlor Ofbra. Besides Italian Opera on the 
grand scale, we have had it in little, and in English* 
—a first experiment— in the Music Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 8. It proved much more enjoy- 
able than we had dared to expect, and indeed we had' 
a very clever, tasteful and artistic presentation of 
Donizetti's D^ PattpuU, The pieeewas well suited 
te the powers employed. Miss Faxvt Riddbll, 
easy and lively in action, entering well into the 
humor of the thing, has a fresh and pleasing voicot 
which she uses with good skill and expression. Her 
Norina made a very agreeable impression on the 
large and in great part truly musical audience. So 
did the sweet, sympathetic tenor and testefnl, well- 
schooled delivery of Mr. Jambs WniTirxT, who 
does not promise to become an acter (on this occasion, 
too, he was severely suflering from a diseased eye,) 
but who sang the Serenade, especially, with such 
chaste beauty of style that he had to repeat it. Mr* 
RoDOLPHtBir, as Dr. Malatesta, was the most at 
home of all upon the stage, moving gracefully and 
entering into the part oon amon, while his resonant 
baritone told admirably thronghont the great hall. 
He is indeed a capital singer. Dr. Guilmbttb had 
the most to do in the way of impersonation, as the 
gouty, amorous old Don Pasquale ; his make-up and 
comedy were quite amusing and his trained and 
heavy bass voice, though in tho deeper tones drowned 
sometimes by the orchestra, in the main brought ont 
the music of the part effectually. He in the general 
contrivance and rehearsals has been the prime mover 
and driller and the success of the enterprise, as a 
whole is probably largely due to him. Mr. WniT- 
iwo, who had acted as Conductor in rehearsals, did 
not appear in the performance, but left the post to the 
elder Sock, who at once led the little orchestra of 
twenty instruments and served as metronome to what 
passed on the stage. The orchestra played nicely 
and clearly ; only, for those voices and in that hall, 
the acconipaniment was frequently too powerful. 
The inprovised stage arrangement and little stock 

of scenery was in (rood taste and keeping — all tlmt 
could be desired. The great space at both sides of 
the stage and the great size of the Hall were the 
chief drawback to the full efibct of the operetta. 



This served to dwarf it and pnt it too far off. In a 
small theatre, like the Hownrd Arhonamm, the thing 
would tiave been still more enjoyable. 

Ou Thursday evening last, Lueia di Lammermcer 
was to be given, also in English, with Mr. Job* 
Farlbt as Edgardo. 

STMPHOirT CoxcBRTS. The first, on Friday of 
this week, falls just between our two days of going 
to press and publication. Therefore we must report 
of it next time. 

The programme of the second Concert, Friday 
Afternoon, Dec. 7, will consist of the splendid Schu- 
mann Symphony in C, first introduced here by these 
concerts last Winter, the overtures to "Genoveva" by 
Schumann and "The Hebrides" by Mendelssohn ; 
Henselt's extremely difficult and interesting Piano* 
forte Concerto, to be played by Mr. Carltlr Pb* 
TBR8ILBA, who, hesidos that, will give for a piano 
solo an Impromptu in C-sharp minor by Chopin. 

To obviate a complaint often made last year of the 
too great length of the concerts, and to make sure of 
getting through by six o'clock, the Committee have 
given positive orders that the Ovirture shall always 
heg\n precisely at fovr. The audience must be set- 
tled in their seate before the hour, at the risk of losing 
the first piece and disturbing others. 

Oratorio. To-morrow evening the Handel and 
Haydn Society will produce Mendelssohn's "St. 
Paul," one of the noblest models in that form, with 
even better force of chorus and orchestra, and after 
more thorough drill than last year,* when they gave 
it for the first time with such decided success. The 
whole orchestra of the Symphony Concerte will be 
employed, besides the Great Organ under the skil- 
ful hand of Mr. Laro. Mr. Zbrrahr, of course, 
will conduct. The solo singers will be : Miss Hous- 
TOR, soprano; Miss Katr Rambtti (first time), 
contralto ; Mr. Simfsor, of New York, tenor ; and 
Mr. M. W. Whitrbt, bass. 

Mr. Ervst Prrabo will commence early in De- 
cember his series of Pianoforte Matindes, at Clilcker- 
ing's under the title of "Schubert Matin^s," to in- 
dicate that Schnbert's Sonatas, Ac., works crowded 
with fine musical ideas and full of inspiration, bnt 
far too seldom heard, will enter largely Into the pro- 
grammes—in fact form the staple thereof. But oth. 
er masters .will not be neglected ; Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and others less fa- 
miliar, will take their turn, sometimes in concerted 
pieces. Two principal features of the first mating 
will be a Suite by Handel, in D minor, and Schu- 
bert's Sonata, op. 122, in £ flat major. 

Mr. Daum's "Beethoven Mating" will run along 
in alternation with then. These too must not be 
forgotten. 

A DBaiDBRATrM. In the making up of concert 
programmes there is no element more pnnling than 
the calculation of the time which various pieces will 
occupy. Strange to say, there is no suthentically 
recorded measure of the length of the well-known 
Symphonies, Concertos, Overtures, Quartets, Sona- 
tas, kc. Often as we hear them, often as musicians 
play them, no one ever thinks to take note by watch 
of the precise moment of the beginning and ending. 
If some flrst-class musician, such as Mendelssohn, or 
Reinecke, or Hiller, would but fix, record and print 
in a convenient little book the precise time which all 
the several Symphonies, Concertos, ^., consume in 
a proper rendering, it wonld be an invaluable ser- 
vice. How many hearers in our Symphony Con- 
certe will be thoughtful enongh to take observations 
by way of contribution to this end f 

Mr. L. W. Wbbrlbr has been appointed teacher 
of singing at Dr. Dio Lewb' institntion at Lexing- 
ton. 
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Providence, R. I. Mr. EboQ Toarjee, who is 
zealonsly laboring to lay the foandations of a Con- 
servatory (Masical Institotehe calls it now), has ar- 
ranged a series of classical soinfes of chamber masic. 
The first was given on the 13ih of this month at Ma- 
sical Institute Hall, and excited groat interest. The 
performances of the Afendelssohn Qnintette Club, of 
Boston, the pi<tno-p1nying of Mr. B. J. Lang and 
Mrs. H. M. Smith's singing almost exhaust the en- 
logistic superlatives of Frovidenco critics. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Spohr's Jessonda overture (the 
quintessence thereof only, of course) ; the Aria : '^Paf 
to, ma ben mio** from Mozart's Clemenza di Tito ; 
Listzt's transcription of Weber's Polonaise in £ 
(which Mr. Lang 'played with such eclat at the Sym- 
phony Concerts Inst year) ; Bectlioven's Quartet in 
A, No. 6, op. 18 ; a Song : ''your nflmc — the bees 
are humming it," composed for Mrs. Smith by T. 
Ryan ; and Mendelssohn's D-minor Trio, played by 
Lang, Schultze and Fries. — Ernst Pcrabo, also, has 
played one evening to the pupils of the Insti- 
tute. 

Speaking of Mr. Tonrjeo's Institu (e, we are re- 
minded of an important accession ]\x^t made to its 
corps of teachers by the engagement of Mr. Rodkrt 
GoLDBECK as its leading professor. The Provi- 
dcnce Journal hails the event in glowing lan- 
guage : 

Prof. Goldbeck is a Prn!<sian by birth, and having 
but recently entered his thirty-second year, is still a 
young man. He was born nt Potsdam and studied 
under the celebrated pianist LitolfT, and such was his 
innate genius for music, his power of application, and 
the nipiditv of his progress, that at the early age of 
seventeen he was called, through the influence of the 
fiimouA Alessnder Von Humboldt, to the court of 
King Frederick William, where the delight and sur- 
prise occasioned by his playing was so great that he 
WHS very shortly aftcrwanls required to give a second 
performance, soon after which, the King made him a 
present of a very splendid pianoforte. The youthful 
artist subsequently went to Paris, under the special 
protection of Von Humboldt, and studied there for 
several years— gaining admittance, in consequence 
of his brilliant talents and distingnished connections, 
to the first circles of the French aristocracy. 

Afterwards, he went to Hungary, and having been 
favored with high introductions, passed some time 
there moi«t pleasantly, in the first society. Upon 
leaving Hungary, a distinguished noble lady gave 
him, among other letters, one to the late Duke of 
Devonshire, nnder whose kind and munificent pat- 
ronage, the gifted and accomplished artist enjoyed 
social honors and artistic triumphs, in England, of 
the most flattering character. 

The persuasions of Dr. Hugh Doherty — a well- 
known scholar whom Mr. Goldbeck met ntthc house 
of Dr. James Garth Wilkinson — coupled with a 
strong desire on the part of the artint to nee America, 
finally induced him to come to this country, M'hcre, 
as many of our readers nro awnre, he has resided for 
several years with great professional success as a pi- 
anist, composer and teacher. Thoroughly familiar 
Willi the works of all the eminent composers, he is 
one of those men, 80 nircly to be met with, who, with 
a complete nuifiical library at hand, will sit down and 
piny, "on call," (as the bankers say) effectively and 
elegantly any composition of any of the great mas- 
ters, from tlio earliest to the latest. As a theorist, 
nnd Hs a composer for the voice, for the piano and 
for the orchestra, he enjoys a high reputation ; and 
we should aUo add that he is a very good scholar, 
Hpc»kin{; nnd writing both the French and English 
hui;:njii:cs with remarkable corrcctnesj*. 

The crifiqiics on Ins public performances and his 
coniposiiions — including some elaborate ones for the 
orclKJotra — which have appeared in the leading jour- 
nals nnd musical reviews of Germany, London and 
NexY York, arc very nnmcrous and flattering. 

Tlwj o?)gai:i-mcnl of Mr. Goldbeck as the leading pro- 
f<"<«ion:il man of the Musical Institute, is as we have 
already remarked, a most important event in the his- 
tory of this cxccllrnt nnd flourishing institution. 
TInouuli the rare tulcnt, encr«:y and perseverance of 
its oriu'inator nnd director, Mr. Tonrjoe, the Musical 
Institute has I)ccome the large, well eRtabli>hed nnd 
v«;ry valn:ibIo educational seminary it now is. Mr. 
Truirji'c's tliorrjuirh acfpiaintance, however, with the 
tiiii'»i'al <*iiu-orvatoiics anil otlj<r institutions in Eu- 
rop '. :«'*<l»itr«*il dnrini; !ii> n.-»I.](M»ce aluviml, and his 
o\\\ s »nn I J!i«li:uu'»it in rf^jr/inl to ilio rrf|nircmentsof 
hi.s oiuljiisliiiiciit iicrr, has long ri;n<lci'cil him sensi- 



ble of the importance of securing for it the Bervices 
and influence of a professional man of commanding 
talents and high and wide reputation. . . . 

The course of instruction in the Providence Musi- 
cal Institute is very systematic, very comprehensive 
and very thorough, embracing everything connected 
with the theory and practice of the art, and including, 
of course, musical composition, the cultivation of the 
voice and all kinds of vocal and instrumental prac- 
tice. The Institute is finely located in a largo and 
convenient building ofmtaining not only a great num- 
ber of rooms adapted to all the varied wants of such 
an establishment, but also a commodious and hand- 
some hall for concerts, ioirdes or lectures. Instru- 
ments and apparatus of all kinds are provided, to- 
gether with a very valuable musical library. The 
teachers are all gentlemen of high attainments, large 
experience and fine preceptorial abilities, and arc un- 
tiring in their efforts to advance the pupils in their 
studies. And we would remark here, that in addi- 
tion to the regular course of private instruction in the 
Institute, the pupils have, free of any expense, the 
very important advantage of hearing lectures on all 
branches of music, attending most profitable and in- 
teresting class instructions', and listening to a variety 
of excellent musical performances. 



Cakl Rosa, the young violinist of the Batcman 
concerts, has at length taken that position in New 
York which was from the first accorded him in Boa- 
4on. The enthusiasm which he awakened here last 
winter was in singular contrast with the coldness 
with which he had been received by New York audi- 
ences and critics. Most of the latter had scarcely 
mentioned him, while they bestowed all their praise 
upon the singer and tlie comet-player ; some patron- 
izingly said : "Very well for one of his age ; with 
study he will improve, &c. ; while others, like Mr. 
Watson, of the Tribune and the Art Jottmai, only 
mention him disparagingly. But this is all changed. 
Rosa has completely won the great audience in Stein- 
way Hall during these last weeks ; and, as will bo 
seen by our New York Correspondence, his playing 
of Bach's Chaconne, before an immense crowd, was 
encored with the greatest enthusiasm. The musi- 
cians crowded round him and assured him that his 
position was now taken, and the critics had to chime 
in. The World says : 

Mr. Carl Rosa's playing of Bach's "Chaconne" 
was superb. Although the piece is not of the popu- 
lar order as regards melody the diflSculties are such 
that, while they tax the performer's powers to the 
utmost, they are, as is seldom the case with composi- 
tions of this kind, appreciated at once by the audi- 
ence. The piece is certainly the finest, in respect to 
execution, that Mr. Rosa, has yet (siven us, and justly 
deserved the burst of enthusiasm that greeted its con- 
clusion. 



John K. Paine, our organist, writes ns from Ber- 
lin, where he is warmly received by his old musical 
friends and teachers, and will probably remain a few 
months, having a good prospect of there bringing out 
his Mass. He says the musical season has begun 
with the Symphony Soirde of the Royal Orchestra. 
The first excellent. 

The programme was : Symphony in B flat, Haydn, 
Overture to Anacreoti : Symphony in Q minor, Mo- 
zart ; Overture to Leonore, No. 3." (How like our 
own Symphony Concerts that sounds !) "It was 
refreshing to hear a grand orchestra again. The 
performance of the Anacreon Overture was a revela- 
tion, and the Minuet of the G minor Symphony was 
played in a masterly style. I did not like the fcin;>t 
of the Finales. Haydn's little theme danced like a 
jumping jack." Young Osgood, the tenor singer 
who left Harvard College with the last class, is with 
Paine in Berlin, nnd is making great progress in his 
vocal studies. Mr. Paine's Mass is thus noticed by 
one of the lending Berlin critics, Flodoard Geyer, in 
the Spenische Zeitung : 

" A genuine German musical spirit breathes 
through the work, which, built up in the school of. 
BhcIi and llandcl, yet reveals throughout the writer's 
own creative power. ICspccially is the Crncijixus of 
worth ; it reaches some of the best models." 



Special W'tiittts. 



DE8CEIPTIVB LIST OF THV 
PMbllahod bT Oliver DIsmb dc C: 



Vooal. with Piano AccompanUnent. 

Is that yott Andy ? or "My Policy." Song and 
Cho. J, Hutchinson and W, KiUredgt. 30 

A vtry BOod-hnnorMl and tddog thing, Ib whleh 
the ^oke" of th* piaoe is lodloalwl bj th* tltl«. lo 
the ohonu, th« Soprano loqulrw. *'Is that yoo, 
kxk^j !" To which the traor mMkly nuponds **T«s, 
'Us him, with -Hj Pollej,' " to which the ehonu^iw 
spondlng, shouts, "You can't come In ! It*s no qm 
standing there a-knoeking !" Good Ibr political meet- 
ings, and fanny enough for both ildes to langh at. 

Cock-«-Doodle-doo I S'c^ and Cho. Robertsom. SO 
An Bogllflh comle song, and quite "Jolly," the wll 
enlmlnatlag, In each Tone, with a slentoriaa erow. 

Bosino. When the raoon is shining. Como 
melodies. 90 

Altogether eharaitng. The melody Is graeeftal and 
easy for the TOloe, the poem pretty, and the provfo- 
clal Italian, In which the fbrslgn words are written, 
with Its queer turns and Idioms, will remind persons 
who haTC traTelledIn Lombardy, of peasant life and 
language near the beautiful lake of Oomo. Has ao 
Bnglleh rendering of the words. 

Hdw long wilt tbon forget me. Q*t. Southard, 40 
Happy art thou. Quartet. ** 40 

Very good and classical, like the prerlonB onse. 

Effie May; Song^ and Chorus. A, D. Boag, 210 
A line ballad, In popular style, with good mnsle. 

Christmas Carol. Song. J. B, Marsh, 35 

A pleasing sacred song. In time Ibr Christmas. 

Why art thou not returning ? (Perch^ non Tieni). 

T, T Darker, 65 
The well-known melody of the "Onard^s waits,** 
gracefully fitted to Italian and BngUah words by Mr. 
Barker. 

Where the wild flowers blow. Song. C. Gounod, 30 
Very sweet, and not diffleult. 

Jessie Vane. Ballad. F. Buekfey. 30 

Jeesie was a *'Vane" thing, to be sure, but the song 
about her is none the less pleasing. 

Initromental. 

Deux Nocturnes. Op. 32. No. 2. Chopin, 40 

Every new piece published, with Cbopln^s name en- 
dorsed, ii a treasure for the numerous lovers of the 
maeter's mnie and music. 

Wamm 1 (Why 1) For Piano. R. Sdkumann. 25 
Because this piece Is short, do not suppose it easy 
and trifling. Every note is carefully and Ingenious- 
ly fitted to its true position, to elaborate the leatUng 
idea, and the whole Is a sort of prolonged Inquiry, 
which the strange ending still IcaTcs unanswered. 

La Gazza Ladra. Fant. brillante. J, Leybach, 75 
A Fantasle Brillante is Just the thing tbatLeybach 
can write well, and this is a good specimen of his 
powen. Somewhat difllcnlt, but not extremely so. 
Adele waltz. D, Godfrey, 30 

Keepe up the character of the composer for bright- 
neea and general pleasing eflbct. 
Marseilles Hymn. A, Baumbach. 40 

One of the very beet arrangements of this national 
air. and well fitted and fingered for learners. Of easy 
medium difficulty. 

Happy Farmer and First Sorrow. Two easy 

piano pieces hy R, Schumann, 20 

Carefully elaborated, but much flmpler than ** Wa- 

rum ?" mentioned aboTC, andae excellent for young 

learners. The Happy Farmer sings a right happy 

song with his left hand. 



UnsiOBT Hail.— Mu lie Is sent by mail, the expense being 
two ecntu for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata dUtanco will find the conTeyanee a saTlng of time and 
expraee In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
doublu these rates. 
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Music after War. Vienna. 

TnnsUted f^r thif Journal from the 0«nniiii of 0. IIars- 
uoc. 

II. 

TIIR ABBK LISZT. 

This time we "bad nothing new for four hands, 
bat we took turns singly at the piano : one play- 
er and one listener. Several piano compositions 
of Liszt's most recent ecclesiastical period exci- 
ted our interest especially ; no one who over had 
to do with the remarkable man can free himself 
from the afler^working magic of his personality, 
which occupied us to day more livelily than 
its musical offerings. Turning over the leaves 
we were reminded of a letter of Alexander von 
Humboldt to Yarnhagen, in which he declares 
that he has grown old enough never again to be 
astonished even at the absurdest thing. "Only/* 
concludes tho letter, "only the Hungarian honor- 
ary monk remains a riddle to me." That honor- 
ary reception of Liszt into the status of a Hun- 
garian monastery, to which Humboldt alludes, — 
a monastery which had been extremely hospita- 
ble toward him, was little more than an act of' 
courtesy on both sides, without binding conse- 
quences. Why should not the fantastic man of 
metamorphoses, who appeared in Jena in the 
German student's jacket, in Pesth in tho embroi- 
dered Magyar frock with sabre and spurs, and 
otherwise in other places, why should ho not 
once too feel the poetic contrast of the cloister 
habit and dream himself a Capucin fbr one day ? 
But when about a year ago Liszt actually receiv- 
ed consecration at Rome, it naturally created 
some sensation, for, judging from his course of life 
and temperament, the celebrated pianist did not 
seem especially predestined for a priest. But 
who can see into the inmost depths of a human 
heart ! Who would be rash enough to judge a 
step, which is only conceivable as bridging an 
abyss of spiritual conflicts, and which with strong 
force of self-denial breaks a life into two halves? 

We had seriously endeavored to explain this 
step psychologically from Liszt's nature, and suc- 
ceeded so far as to find it singular, to be sure, 
but not incomprehensible. Was it then so un- 
natural, that an easily excitable, fanciful man, 
who from his childhood had been tossed from one 
triumph to another, and in a wildly stirring life 
had tasted all enjoyments, honors and excite- 
ments to excess, should now in his fifty-fiflh year 
feel painfully satiated and unsatisfied ? That he 
should fall from the most intoxicating enjoyment 
of the world into the opposite extreme of an as- 
cetic piety and turn his eyes away from this 
world, which he knew too well, to another un- 
known world f We believed in fact that Liszt 
longed to put off all worldly striving with the 
worldly costume, and meant henceforth, untrou- 
bled by the shrieks of fine society, to find true 
rest in pious contemplation. What happen- 
ed was precisely the reverse. Liszt, who for 
some time before his priestly consecration had 
kept himself concealed behind the Sixtine clouds 
of incense, stepped suddenly and briskly forth 



into the sinful world. He hastens from Home to 
Pesth as king of a musical festival prepared for 
him, conducts there in his ecclesiastical garb his 
**Saint Elizabeth," and kindles up the Magyar 
public by his piano-playing. Thereupon he 
plunges into the artistic vortex of Paris, brings 
out his Festival Mass with great pomp, and is 
there reported — so witty is this human life — to 
have converted a frail sister to virtue by his holy 
piano-playing. 

The worldling Liszt played miraculously, the 
Abbd Liszt plays miracles. 

Since he became a priest, Liszt has published 
quite a number of piano pieces : Transcriptions 
from Mozart's Requiem and from Pergolese's" Sa- 
cred Melodies" ; a "Hymn to the Pope" ; finally 
two "Legends" for tho piano, which appear to us 
particularly characteristic. They treat of a mi- 
racle of St Francis of Assisi ("ia Predication 
atix Oiseaux*^ and one by St. Francis do Paula 
("5/. Franoais de Paule marcharU sur les Plots"). 
As the French preface relates to us at length, 
Francis of Assisi once met a flock of birds upon 
the highway and preached them a sermon. The 
birds listened attentively and did not stir from 
the spot, although the Saint, walking among them, 
brushed them with his robes; only afler he had 
pronounced the blessing did the birds fly away, in 
the exact form of a cross, to the four quarters of 
the world. 

Some sailors at Messina once refused to take 
St. Francis de Paula on board their boat ; the 
Saint made no ado about it, but walked off with 
dry feet over the sea. Of the first Legend Liszt 
very modestly remarks, that his small skill and, 
perhaps too, the narrow limits of musical expres- 
sion on the piano-forte have compelled him to fall 
yery far short of the wonderfully overflowing ful- 
ness of the bird sermon, for which ho supplicates 
**le glorieux pauvret du CAm^' for forgiveness. 

If after all this you examine the two pieces of 
music themselves, yon find two ordinary brilliant 
concert etudes^ one of which spins out for a musi- 
cal motive tho twitter of binls, and the other im- 
itates the roar of the sea. The pieces are grate- 
ful to a virtuoso, and not without some piquant 
spice of dissonance ; of course the bird preach- 
ment provides for the bravura of the right hand, 
and the walking on the waves for that of the left 
hand. These compositions might just as well 
have been called "Les Amours des Oiseaux** and 
"Souvenir des Bains d* Ostende" and ten years 
ago they probably would hate received these ti- 
tles. Perhaps Liszt will one by one bring the 
rf It C the Saints before us in the same pleasant 
manner. We must confess, this rigging out of 
the saintly halo for the concert hall, these ham- 
mering and trilling miracles make an unspeaka- 
bly childish impression on us. 

We were, as we said before, actually of the 
opinion, that the Abbd Liszt would be in earnest 
in his renunciation of the world, and would bid 
adieu with all his heart to musical salon efforts. 
Were we mistaken in that, then there was still a 
second way conceivable : the complete separa- 



tion of the artist from the priest. Many of his 
friends repeatedly expressed the opinion, that 
Liszt's main object in his new choice of position 
was to attain to complete material independence. 
Little as we may concur in this explanation, 
which does not well harmonize with Liszt's always 
noble and disinterested way of thinking, equally 
little have we any right, in case it be tho true 
one, to condemn the motive thus alleged. Vari- 
ous circumstances, unknown to us, and perhaps 
very important, may have Cooperated here, and 
circumstances, according to Rahel, are the minis- 
ters of the gods. On this second supposition 
(namtly, that not any necessity of faith, but mo- 
tives of outward thrift led Liszt to become a 
priest) it would have seemed natural to us that, 
in coming before the Art world as a composer, he 
should not emphasize the priestly character, but 
ignore it as a purely inward and domestic mat- 
ter. For the Vatican ho would have been the 
new Abb^, for the musical world he would have 
remained the old Liszt, the same Liszt, who had 
celebrated Shakespeare, Goethe and Byron with 
his Symphonies, and merely the modern virtuos- 
ity with his piano pieces. Wo would have trust- 
ed in his having courage enough to leave his mu- 
sic untonsured. This amalgamation of tho spir- 
itual title with secular performance, this playing 
Abbd and being Liszt, or playing Liszt and be- 
ing Abbd, is precisely what we find it hard to 
reconcile ourselves to in this newest phase of the 
distinguished man. The salon bigotry of the 
"Legends," coupled with the composer's haste to 
produce himself before a Hungarian, a French, 
a German public in the Abba's mantle and, thus 
equipped with a new charm, seek tho long shun- 
ned publicity again, must have astonished the 
defenders of his true spiritual calling. If iiis 
"Saint Elizabeth" is a work that sprang from a 
pious enthusiasm, a work made for the glory of 
God, why does Liszt strive against the earnest 
wish of our music-lovers to have it performed in 
Vienna? To the artist suroly the executive 
means and the musical culture of Vienna offer at 
least not poorer guaranties than Pesth ; and to 
the pious servant of the Church it cannot possi- 
bly be of serious consequence that the outward 
success of the work- be secured beforehand, as it 
was in Hungary. So there is not a little to lend 
plausibility to the theory, that Liszt is grafting 
worldly scions on a religious stock. 

In this singular position and activity the Abbd 
Liszt has in musical history one predecessor of 
striking similarity : the famous Abbe Vogler. 
We wonder that this doubU has been nowhere 
remarked upon. The Abbd Vogler f bom 1 749, 
died 1814) was 0»-man of unquestionable geniali- 
ty and brilliant many-sidedness ; onp with whom 
surely it is no dishonor to Liszt to be compared. 
Renowned as a writer and a composer, as a vir- 
tuoso of the piano-forte and the organ, Vogler by 
his richly endowed, original naturo played a bril- 
liant part in society and exercised a sort of magio 
over his pupils and admirers. In the descriptive, 
poetizing tendency of his music he in a sense 
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foresliadowi this ^^Music of the Future ;*' lie play- 
oil on tlie oi^aii the "Death of Duke. Leopold up- 
on the Sea/' the **S.iego of Jericho/' and the like. 
To his admirers Vogler wa« a miraculout man, to 
hii adyersaries an ingenious charlatan. Vogler's 
•ucccssci in Vienna in 1803 and 1804 about rep- 
roiicnt for that timo the Liszt enthusiasm of 
our day. To-day he would direct an Oratorio 
in the Theater auf der Wiede ; to-morrow he 
would give an Organ concert ; ami on the third 
day celebrate with the greatest pomp high mast 
In tlie Church of St. Peter, the music, roaring 
down from the choir, being of his own composi- 
tion. The vain AbluS was always dressed in a 
wide-skirted black frock, black satin breeches, 
red stockings, and shoes with yellow buckles. 
IIu wore the grand cross of the order of St. Louis 
on the loft breast and the little Abbd*s cloak of 
black silk fi^ll back over the left shoulder. The 
Abbd Vogler could not forogo a certain measure of 
charlatanry in any of bis functions ; especially 
did he know how to heighten his artistic mrnbus 
admirably well by the religious one. 

Forkel's Almanac tells how Vogler, **when he 
is to play at anybody's house, sends his prayer- 
book before him, and, after being there awhile, 
suddenly gets up, goes into another room, where 
he suffers no soul to come near him, and there 
prays out of his book." 

To such vain comedy wo are sure that Lisst — 
in our estimation the more smcere and more sig- 
nificant artist — will never sink. But the out- 
ward resemblance and the inward affinity be- 
tween these two marvellous natures is unmistak- 
able, and so the two Abb^s do us as it were the 
service each to explain the other. 



operas, giving throe nights to esrh, are given beforo 
an audience who are suhecrlhers. for the entire sea- 
and it needs all tho power of custom and 
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The Italian Opera in Parii. 

JTiuitUtid Ibr Ecfff Matwdmif from th« Rgfnu Moitmu.] 
(GoMlodid from psfo 840) 

The ThiAtn-llaUm is less far removed from an 
ideal perfection than roost, and needs but little effort 
to realise that condition. The present administration 
seems to us, above aIl,*to attach itself to the fortunes 
of some mantro of the hour. It lavishes upon Its 
patrons the works of Verdi as long as they will bear 
them, and perhaps longer. We know that such 
seasons prevail at Milan and Naples, and that the 
theatres there- are still more given up to Vtrdinn^ 
if possible ; but we likewise know that the dilettanti 
of Paris diil^r greatly from those of the Peninsula, 
where they are only capable of enjoying one kind of 
music at a time, and carry their rofe for that some- 
times to a fanatical excess. Roisini has eclipsed for 
them the old masters ; but to-day they adore nothing 
but Verdi, and will adore him until they drop him at 
onoe and completelv. At such a time, perhaps, the 
Trwvhr^ and RigdeUo will still be played at Paris. 
If any Italian exelaims at this statement, I ask him 
what has become in Italy of Bossini's youthful works, 
which made so much stir among them fifty years ago, 
and which are now nowhere played but among our- 
selves f The French dilettante is less fanatical, but 
be is more fbithfal. Lively and giddy as was the 
favor with which we received Rossini at first, we 
never offered Mosart or Cimarosa as a sacrifice to onr 
admiration of him. This faithfulness is the comple- 
ment, if I may so speak, of onr Frendi hospitality. 
We have had with us so many geniunes from all 
parts, that It would be difllcnit for Verdi, a new 
guest, to monopolise onr mansion, and claim all our 
sympathy and admiration. He is much liked indeed 
at Paris ; they have in the repertory of the Grand 
Op&a two of his works, two at th< thStre-Lyrique ; 
and he ought natnrally to have a large share of con- 
sideration at the Italian opera ; but any undue pre- 
dominance will surely react against him, and we 
might pass from extreme favor to extreme injustice. 
We should soon tire of such exclnsiveness, and cry 
ont for the ideal emotions of Don Juan, the infinite 
grace of the J\^»c», the wholesome and delicious 
gayety ofMairimomo, the sparkling spirit and exube- 
rant wealth of Rossini, the elegise tenderness of Bel- 
lini, and the fine passion of Doniaettl. 

In prosperous seasons, a snooession of some twenty 



fashion to render the same kind of musie endurable 
daring thene six months. It U true thst lately we 
have veen Donisetti dispute occasionally tlie sway of 
Verdi, but the two are much too near alike to offer 
the proper variety, and we have but occasional 
ruptures of this monotony in Le Barbitr and La Sam- 
nambuU: while our artists, from long disuse, are 
wholly unprepared to offer us the possible variety of 
their 'resources, that might come from the happy 
alternation of Rossini and Mosart, Ikllini and Per- 
golese. Donisetti and Paisiello, Verdi and Cimarosa. 
Tlie ancients and modems, far from obscuring each 
other, would he separately enhanced by the contrast. 

The preceding administration at the Italian opera, 
urged by the critics, had begun this career, without 
recretting it. Coti fan tutU, restored after a neglect 
of forty years, was the great success of the winter of 
1863,-^nough alone to offset tho fortunes of Patti, 
and to prove tliat an Italian tiieatro may be some- 
thing else than the theatre of the latest musical lion. 

I know that the principal obstacle is not in the 
preferences of the director, but in the sluggishness 
and stinted education of the artists. They come for 
the most part from Italy, with attainments that they 
have no care to Increase ; *he old repertoire, of which 
they are ignorant, Is naturally their aversion. It is 
an obstacle, but not an insurmountable one. Nandin 
was astonished to find his great success in Coti fan 
tntte, which, it is reported, he had undertaken with no 
..little distrust. In that prettv romance, Una Awra 
Amorota, he saw himselt suddenly the hero of the 
season. Le Mariage $ecret, gotten up with scarcely 
greater hope, disproved likewise their fearful appre- 
hensions, and never has a work been better performed, 
with the marvel of song and acting which Mmes. 
Pence, Alboni, and Marie Battu gave to it. 

No one has ever denied that Le Noxxe di Figaro 
is superior to Cbsi fan tuUe and Le Mariage aecrH ; 
•but how is it possible that five or six years could 
pass without finding them on our boards ? and at 
their last revirtl they could scarcely reach a tliird 
night. No one will dispute the ideal worth of Don 
Juan, and yet it was laid aside after the second per- 
formance, and last winter we had it only once. Is 
thb the fault of the public f Assuredly not, since 
Lf§ Nocea reaches its three-hundredth time at the 
Thiatre-Lyrique, The same house has at this moment 
in rehearsal the Don Juan of Mozart, as well as the 
Grand Op&a, and we can safely predict a double 
triumph for our old master. The reason is simply 
this, — that on the stage of the Frendi opera they 
take pains to study what they have to do, before 
offering it to the public. It was my fortune some 
years ago to be jpresent at these rehearsals at the 
Iialian house . They ordinaril v gave but one to each 
piece. The performers merely hummed through 
their parts to assure themselves their memories were 
not at fault ; and the orchestra went through their 
Khnro as carelessly. As to tho stage business and 
situations, they were lef^ to be devised impromptu 
on the evening of its performance. Such a course 
might do for ZtWaor J/ana</t /?oAafi, but for Don 
Juan it is quite another matter, and for reasons that 
it is hard] V necessary to enumerate. A work so ooro- 
plex and delicate in both vocal and instrumental de- 
tail demands a choice of performers (which they do 
not give it), repeated rehearsals, and annual repeti- 
tion, to insure its excellence. All this, it is true, 
supposes a faithful and well-mated company. But 
the case is far otherwise. The interests of our thea- 
tre are united with that of Madrid, and the perform- 
ers have to pass and repass the Pyrenees in the per- 
formance of their duties, beside wnatever may be done 
on lesser engsgements at Rouen and Brussels. Such 
a singer will be engaged for only a month and a half, 
perhaps ; such another for a given number of even- 
mgs. They arrive here, make tho theatre an inn, as 
it were, for a few days, and then they are gone ; and 
what perfection can we expect of them 1 They have 
neither time nor desire to improve. They sing a 
ibw repetitions of their three or four favorite parts, 
which one can't blame them for doing ; but unfortu- 
nately their favorites are those of all the rest, and so 
we are continually supplied with just the same music. 

With a fit company it of course must be other- 
wise. Each singer will feel himself obliged to be 
prepared with a due variety ; and a new opera is es- 
teemed a piece ef good fortune rather than other- 
wise. No one is content with what he has done, but 
is constantly striving to do better; and by repeated 
fellowship tney grow mutually dependent and jointly 
superior. Beside this, such a proionffod community 
of labor works as favorably upon the public, and 
their edncation becomes reciprocal. Such experi- 
ence gave us Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Mali- 
bran, Sontag and Qrhii. I hold it for certain that 



the prime ruuxo of their perfection consisted in their 
being trained to each other. It was diamonds pol- 
ishing diamonds. 

The advent of a marvellously gifted singer like 
Patti is always a irood fortune for the theatre, tlie 
public, and art ; but it may ncvertlieless bo turned to 
evil, and give place to reverses, servitudes, and dis- 
appointments ; and the critical moment of such a 
change can lie indicatetl with precision. It Is when 
admiration degenerates to unreasonable infatuation, 
and when the public Is hllndod to both the faults of 
its favorite and the meriu of its fellows. The result 
is discouragement to all othere, and the public has 
no longer a company, no longer a tlieatre, but only 
an idol. 

It is needlen to say that it eannot bo otherwise, 
and that extraordinary genius alwoys demands this 
as a condition . Did Le Kain prevent the success of 
Prtfville. the Dumesnil, or the Clairoo 1 Did Talma 
eclipse the Duchesnois or Mile. Georges f Did Mile. 
Mare suppress MoM, Fleurv, or Monrose 1 This 
perilous supremacy of Mile, ratti has only one pr^ 
cedent,— an illustrious one, and within short memo- 
ries. Rachel had the fatal newer of crushing all 
about her on a stage that hon incontestable merit in 
snch othere as Beauvallet ^d Ligier. We all re- 
member how the house used to empty itself as soon 
as Rachel had spoken her last verse, witliout pity for 
the other performers that remained lo go on ; and, 
what Is worse, without any respect for the mastei^ 
pieces of Racine and Corneille. Usually a oomedy 
of Moli^ closed the performances ; but it was given 
to empty benches, despite the talent It brought forth 
in Samson, Geffrey, Provost, Regnier, and the rest. 
Assuredly when Rachel left us it was a cruel eclipse, 
and a loss irreparable for art. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that the repertory has regained its rights, and 
the theatre has recovered its prosperity, onuide of 
the domain of tragedy ; for to-dav one can hear Mo- 
li^re and Ileaumarchais as they sliould bo. 

The success of Mile. Patti has not yet, indeed, 
|reached snch a degree of tyranny. When she play- 
ed Zerlina recentlv, the en 'ire audience remained for 
the final catastropiie, although there was no promise 
of anything extraordinary. Nevertheless, the ten- 
dency to this exclusiTeness is too marked, and there 
is danger of the wont results. Fraschini does not 
sing with the same care and confidence as at his 
dibut; tho relative inluiitlce of the multitude has dis- 
heartened and chilled him The other singen, ex- 
cepting the young Vitall, who doubts nothing, have 
ceased to do their best, for it has no chance with the 
public indifference toward them. The best operas 
are those which the favorite does them the honor to 
sing, whstcver their actual merits, and so talents that 
might be mode to illuminate the genius of the mas- 
ten are emploved to confound then. 

A single artist cannot long make good the quali- 
ties of a troupe, for tlie dramatic art does not consist 
in monologue ; and the repertory Is too comprehen- 
sive to ho permanently eclipsed. Let us add, that 
upon this point, as upon othera, tito pore interests of 
art are precisely in accordance with the re^niremeot 
of theatrical economy. Just In proportion as the re- 
ceipts on the evenings when the favorite sings are in- 
creased, in the same proportion the other nights show 
a falling off. Could she perform every night there 
would be a gain certainly. If we could count on the 
rage for her continuing. Could she pby half the 
nights, the balance would still be preserved ; but when 
she performs only one evening in three, the balance 
is against us. Itasides, the theatre is so much more 
open to chance disastera. A fbrtnight's illness wHl 
produce an almost Irreparable difference ; and any 
break in the engagement carries disaster in its train. 
The name alone of the Thd&tre-Italien, with its long 
history of glorious achievements, is A host upon which 
dependence can alwajrs be made ; but sum a phe- 
nomenon as we are flow considering may deprive it 
of even that prestiea. 

"What's to he done?" may be asked.. There seem 
to us but two things. We must do away with the 
tyrannical supremacy of a single favorite, and frown 
upon an administration like the present, which in 
every way contrires to advance the separate interest 
in the one before all others, even by doing it in ^nch 
little particulars as numbering the successive per- 
formances of Mile. Patti, and allowing the othera to 
fass unregistered, as if unworthy the public regard, 
n the second place, it is the fbeblest part of the chain 
that needs the most guarding against, that Is to say, 
we ought to bestow the most eare where it is most 
needed, upon theoff-niehts, in purifying onr choice 
of plays for those evenings, in fitting to them the 
most proper performen, and in securing for the post 
of director and chiefs of orchestra such leaden as we 
were wont to hsve formerly. Fraschini is an excel- 
lent singer, hut, from being able to direct affaire, he 
has need himselfof being auimated, incited. We need 
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in such a post tho nnilioriiy of character and reputa- 
tion,— a Uonconi, for oxnmple, — and we may then 
hope to Boe some life imparted to onr lanpniahing at- 
tempts. In fine, it is the boanden duty of such a di- 
rector to prevent the company and the plays becom- 
in|{^of less interest to the public than the favorite 
which may be uppermost. It is this watdifulness 
which has made the Com^U-Francais what it is. It 
has actors of the first merit, togetner with the fit gov- 
ernment of them. They are not allowed to become 
Individ aaliy too predominant, but rather study to 
make thdr importance a reflected one, from their ne- 
cessity to their company. The result is an organi- 
aation which is superior to accidents and exigencies, 
whose ordinary routine is worth more than any spas- 
modic phenomenon, — a prosperity which is certain 
and constant, and langhs at dependence on a fashion 
of the hour. Yes, Beaumarchais and Molibre exer- 
eise as much or more influence npon the public than 
the new pieces, but that does not prevent Le FiU de 
Gibojftr and MaUrt Gu/rin from being a great suc- 
cess, nor deprive Provost, GciFroy, Regnier, Got, 
and Bressant of the fame of being the host comedi- 
ans of their time. When a theatre is organised in 
this way, \u fortune is assured, and it can trust it- 
self. 

The Thf^tre-Italion could enjoy pucIi a fortune if 
it pleased. It did enjoy it, at a period not long since. 
I know it is easier to call up tho remembrance of that 
golden ago than to bring about its return : and that 
tho management of tho Italian opera is more trouble- 
some and hazardous now than in the time of Sevcrl- 
ni, Uobtfrt, and Vatcl. With all tho gold Jn the 
world, and drawing upon all t' e Italian troupes 
scattered over Europe and America, we could not 
now flnd^ the equal of those performers that created 
Les Puritaitu at Paris, namely, Rabini, Lablache, 
Tamburioi, and Grisi ;~no, nor the dnet of CMUSm 
it was sung in 1821 by Garcia and Pasta. Now, 
these artists, with all their extraordinary talents, con- 
tented themselves with more modeiit appointments 
tiaan ours, and did double the work. The business 
went on marvellonsly with a single tenor or two, a 
single bass, a single bftrytono, two or three prima- 
donnas,— each performer singing as happened the 
comic and pathetic. Lablache. of himself, in that 
deep chest of his, harbored the greatest variety of 
tones. Rttbini sung Edgardo and Almaviva equally 
well. To-day we mu«t have at least two tronpes, — one 
for iht Mpianato and tho melodrama, the other for the 
comic repertoiy. The company now at tho Italian 
honse is three times as Isrge as it was twenty years 
•go. and yet the parts do not seem always well filled. 

Ourtwo conditions, then, are. to have the list of 
pieces varied regularly, and to have tho company ho- 
mogeneoas and stable. They can do this, for they 
have the material, and only noed the flt word to com- 
mand success. If it should be proved tlist without 
the subsidy of the government it cannot sustain It- 
self, it should by all means have that restored to it. 
We will not admit the idea that Paris should be de- 
prived of the Italian sUge, when all other capiuls, 
great and small, enjoy it. It would bo Ktill worse to 
see it degenerate among us, with a precarious exist- 
ence ; for it has honorable traditions to be Sustained, 
and the national pride is not a little interested in 
them. 

The Grand Opera belongs to the ofildal world and 
the more fixed iK>rtions of the highest of Parisian so- 
ciety. The luiian boose is rather the attraction of 
the cosmopolites, and if it be true that Paris is more 
than the nation's capital, it is incumbent on us to 
sustain it. 



The Hew Steinway kiuio HalL 

The new Music Hall erected by Messrs. Steinway 
k Sons has been built in connection with, and imme- 
diately in rear of, their Marble Warerooms, Kos. 71 
and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, having a frontage on Four- 
teenth Street of 50 feet, extending clear ihroogh the 
block to Fifteenth Street, where the building has a 
firontage of 100 feet. 

The entire first floor of the building, from Four- 
teenth to Fifteenth Streets, is devoted exclusively to 
the Pianoforte Warerooinx of Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, being the most extensive, elegant and suitable 
Salesrooms in existence. 

The main entrance, alike to these Wararooms and 
the ^rand Music Hall, is through the elcgnnt marble 
portico on Fourteenth Street, which has a width of 
17 foot, and is supported by four Corinthian columns, 
forming a handsome vestibule, the floor of which is 
of Italian marble tile, of Mosaic pattern, ond lighted 
by an elegant prismatic lantern. Here the Ticket- 
office is located. From this vestibule on the ground 
floor two separate stiirways, each f even feet wide, 
lead directly to the ground floor of tho Hall proper, 
into a spacious vestibule forty-two feet in height from 



the floor to the roof, which is lighted and ventilated 
with the perfection of modern art. From this vesti- 
bule two grand entrances lead into the main Hall, 
and^ two separate stairways conduct to the two bal- 
conies, each being independent of the other. 

The dimensions of tho Steinway Hall sre : length, 
123 feet ; width, 75 foet ; height from floor to ceil- 
ing, 42 feet. Connecting with the main HsII, on the 
same level of the floor, directly opposite the stsge, is 
a Isrge room, 25 feet wide and 84 feet Ions, running 
to the front wall on Fourteenth Street, which can be 
opened into or shut ofl* from the main Hall, at pleas- 
nra, through the medium of sliding partition-doora, 
affording room for 400 persons. 

The entiro building, from foundation to roof, has 
been erected in a manner so thoroughly substantial 
that it is regarded as a model stnietnrc. Tho found- 
ations are the solid bed of rock which crops out be- 
tween Irving Place, across Union Square, to Fifih 
Avenue. The basement walls of the building are of 
solid ^nite, 3 feet in thickness ; thence to the roof 
the bnck walls are 2 feet 8 inches thick, with heavy 
external supporting buttresses. The whole of tho 
walls, from foundation to roof, are laid in solid ce- 
ment. In addition to the unnsnal strength of the ex- 
terior walls, the fhsin floor of the Hall in carried by 
two supporting walls beneath it, extending directly 
from the foundation. The timber is all of extra sise 
and strength, the floor has been thoroughly deafened 
by fllling the spaces between the beams with non- 
conducting matter, thereby rendering tho Hull imper- 
vious to the objectionable features of excessive vibra- 
tion and elasticity of floor. 

The front on Fifteenth Street is built of the flnest 
Philadelphia front brick, with brown-stono trim- 
mings, and finely-oniamented pillars and caps. 
There are two balconies (one above the other) at the 
end of the Hall towards Fourteenth Street, which ex- 
tend on either side of the room about one-third of its 
length only. 

The platform and stage is placed at the Fifteenth 
Street end of the Hall, and extends entirely across it. 
Connecting with the Hall and stage on tho westerly 
side there is an additional building on Fifteenth 
8treet,containing four elegant artists' dressing-rooms, 
the upper story being devoted to the bellows, wind- 
chests, and some of the heavy work of the organ, 
which at present is located in the north-westom cor- 
ner of the Hall, while the grand organ, when finish- 
ed, will occupy the entire space from sidewall to side- 
wall. 

The organ used for present purposes has been pur- 
chased from St. Thomas Chureh, and had 32 stops. 
It has been thoroughly remodeled by its original 
builders, Messn. Hall & Labaugh, who have added 
to it 8 new registers. 

The seating capacity of the Hall is as follows : 
1 ,300 seats on the main floor, 800 seats on the two 
balconies, and 400 seats in the extension room— in 
all, 2,500 seats ; all being permanently-flxed iron- 
framed arm-chairs, cushioned with ruby leather— the 
seats being more roomy and more comforuble than 
in any other public building in the country. There 
is ample standing-room for five hundi«d additional 
persons, if needed. The aisles are unusually wide, 
as are also the spaces between tho rows of seats. The 
means of ingress and egfess are of the most capacious 
character, there being two additional exit doors, each 
seven feet wide, on either side of the stage, leading 
directly into Fifteenth Street. The doors on both 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets all open outwards, 
allowing the Hall to be cleared by its numerous stair- 
ways in three minutes, if necessary. 

No attempt at frescoing the Hall can of course be 
made until next Summer, when it will bo decorated in 
the highest style of art ; meanwhile the walls are hard- 
flnishd, with a pearl tint,the ceiling being pure white. 
Tho Hall is heated entirely by steam, on the most 
approved principles, admitting of tho most perfect 
regulation of tomperstiin*. The steam generator is 
placed in an outside building some distance from the 
Hall. 

The chief points of excellence in the new Steinway 
Hall, independent of its magnificent proportions and 
acoustic properties, are its perfect ventilation and il- 
lumination, throngh the medium of two of De Fries' 
Patent Sunlights, imported from London at a vast 
expense. These Snnli<;hts — the merits of which 
have been fully tested in a large number of public 
buildings in England — light the Hall from tho ceil- 
ing, illuminating the room perfectly by a brilliant 
flood of light, which is softened and rendered highly 
agreeable to the oyo by rows of crystal prisms encir- 
cling tho reflectors. 

Lbipbic. Herr Abert's opera of Attorga has been 
produced here under tho direction of the composer. 
The public were greatly pleased, but the critics do 
not consider the work deserving of tho reputation 
which preceded it. 
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Crtbtal Palack. These concerts are being car- 
ried on with rather an increase than a diminntion of 
the healthy spirit to which they owe their well-earned 
fame and position. Six have been given already ; 
and In the courso of the first five, among other things, 
havo been produced— the fourth Symphony and the 
Eroica (No. 3) of Beethoven ; the Italian Symphony 
of Mendelssohn ; the second Symphony (in C) of 
Schumann (which gains on every hearing) ; and tho 
Symphony in C major ("JujnUr") of Mozart. In 
the way of overtures we have had— the Ruy Bta», the 
HebritUi, and the Meere»stUU of Mendelssohn ; the 
ZauberJUUe o( Mozart ; the Der FreiachUtx and Abu 
Hagtan of Weber ; the Sapiihire Neckiace of Mr. Ar- 
thur Sullivan ; and the Al/anu ftnd FsireUe (played 
sometimes under the name of Rosanmnde) of Schu- 
bert. The Grand Fanusia, Op. 15. of Schubert, for 
piano and orchestra (Herr Fritz llartvigson, pianisi), 
Paganini's first concerto (violin, Herr Wilhelmj), 
and last, not least. Professor Stemdale Bennett's 
third Pianoforte Concerto (pianist, Mmc, Arabella 
Goddard), have also been given ; together with a se- 
lection from Meyerboer's music to Struemie, and a 
"Grand" (very grand) SuiU de Ka/ses, entitled "/^en- 
dexvouz" due to the pen of M. Gounod— some, liko 
the concerto of Professor Bennett, for the first time at 
the Crystal Palace. A retrospective catalogue of 
the vocal music at theso five concerts would needless- 
ly fill up space ; but enough has been adduced to 
s)iow that the same excellent principle which gov- 
erns the Monday Popular Concerts in St. James's 
Hall governs the Saturday Winter Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace. 

I'he programmeof Saturday afternoon (the sixth 
concert) was of uncommon interest. One of the best 
of Haydn's twelve grand symphonies, composed for 
the Subscription Concerts In London, directed by the 
violinists Salomon and Cramer, was introduced for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace. The syrophoay 
in C minor, the ninth of the Salomon set, contains an 
air, with variations, which only Haydn could have 
written ; a minuet, with a trio for Violoncello solo 
(well pUyed by Mr. Reed), with which tho late Rob- 
ert Lindley, from time to time, used to delight two 
generations of onr forefathers ; a nobly constructed 
first allegro, and % finale that might have been writ- 
ten by Mozart, the infiuence of whose great sympho- 
ny in D, and still greater symphony in C (the so- 
called Jupiter — his last) is felt all through. Ama- 
teurs predisposed to twit Mozart with his early obli- 
gations to Haydn should remember that wlmtever 
obligations Mozart incurred were paid back by him 
with interest. Haydn's first visit to London, where 
he composed the twelve symphonies for Salomon, 
was in 1 790, the year before Mozart's death ; and 
Mozart's last three great symphonies (in E flat, G 
minor, and C major) were written from June to Aug- 
ust, 1788. What a deep impression they must have 
made upon Haydn — his predecessor, contemporary, 
and survivor, who was sixty years old when Mozart 
died, at thirty-six— appears in all the later sympho- 
nies of the former, ana in none more emphatically 
than in tho ninth of the Salomon set — the one per- 
formed so admirably and received so warmly at the 
Crystal Palace concert on Satnrday. The audience 
would willingly have heard both the variations and 
the minuet twice ; but, seeing that the programme 
was somewhat longer than ususl, Mr. Manns was 
wise in not acceding to their wish. To the sympho- 
ny succeeded Siebel's air, "Qnando a to," from the 
flnt act of M. Gounod's Faust e Margherita, and the 
vigorous war song, "Honor and arms," from Han- 
del's Sam§on. Abont these it is enough to say thst 
they were well given — the former by Mme. Pstey- 
Whytock, the latter by Mr. Fatey. 

The next instrumental performance was for several 
reasons the roost interesting of the dn^. First, it in- 
troduced something wholly unknown in this country ; 
secondly, the something unknown was by Franz 
Schubert, whose smallest eflfnsions are now as eager- 
ly looked after as his greatest were neglected in his 
lifetime; thirdly, this unknown music is as truly 
beautiful as it is truly original ; and Instly, the per- 
formance was as near perfection as any' orchestral '""^ 
perform.nnce wc cnn remember. Tho incidental 
pieces composed by Schubert for the drama of Jio^ti'^^ 
munde (in 1823, at Vienna) comprise two aUr*actet, a 
romance for mezzo-soprano voice, three choruses, and 
ballot. The drama, from the lockle.^9 pen of the 
Baroness Hclmine Chczy, the same who smothered 
Weber's genius in her Euryanthe, was only plf>yofl 
two or throe times, and tho music of Schubert till 
very lately remained lost to tho world. The orches- 
tral score and parts, indeed, of four of tho pieces are 
not to be found, having been mislaid, or probably 
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losr, hy tliosc who nt one time licIU possession of all 
tluii Sihubert Icfr, from whose indifferent punrdinn- 
ship Uo'K'it iSchiirnnnn resrned the 'r»"eiit symphony 
in C mnjor, and other worki were happily abstracted 
by worshippers of Schubert's genius. In obtaining: 
what was to be obtained in its oritrinal shape, as the 
composer wrote it down, ont of the music of liosa- 
murnhf from the Vienna music publisher, Spina 
(now, wo believe, possessor of all the MSS. of Scha- 
bert), those who direct the management of the Crys- 
tal Palace Saturday Concerts have done pood scr- 
rice ; and it is much to be regretted that only an in- 
stalment, instead of the whole, could be procured. 
For this instalment, however, we have reason to be 
thankful. It included, an ^nfr'acC« In B minor, the 
romance for mezzo soprano voice, and an entr'acte in B 
flat major. The Arst entr'acte ("alletpo mcito mo(fera- 
to"), and by far the most important, is one of those 
magnificently gloomy inspinitions with which Schu- 
bert, nearly always depressed when not snhject to an 
exuberant flow of animal spirits, was so frequently 
visited. It is such a nlovement as we can fnncv only 
one other composer Imagininff ; but then Bccthovoh 
would have treated it in quite a different manner. 
The sudden transition from the minor to the major 
key near the close is one of the most extraordinary 
surprises in music. The entire movement is a mas- 
terpiece of sombre coloring; and though (on ac- 
count of its gloom bcinfv scarcely once dispersed by a 
bit of sunshine) not devoid of a certain oppressive- 
ness which at the conclusion leaves, as it were, a con- 
flicting scnseof relief and disappointment, the hearer 
feels that it might go on in the same strain erer so 
much longer and still hold the attention spell-bound. 
A sense of power is ever there, and a feeling that the 
master is bending yon to his tone of mind with irre- 
sistible fascination. The other entr'acte {andantino) 
is of a wholly opposite character, Those acquainted 
with the charming pianofore Jmjrrompta in the same 
key (B flat major) will recognize a slight reminis- 
cence in the opening bars; bat all the rest is differ- 
ent. This entr'acte is one unbroken flow of tune — in 
flr strain of gentle softness, of its kind unique — and 
arranged for the orchestra with consummate art. We 
can hardly recall an unpretending score more full of 
subtle and delicate touches. The performance of 
these remarkable entr'actes would alone have repaid 
a visit to the Crystal Palace. As Schumann said 
abont a performance of the scherzo in Mendelssohn's 
A-minor symphony — "the instruments seemed to 
talk to each other ;" and this, moreover,? throughout 
in'a beautifully managed undertone, as difficult to 
realize as it is delightful to listen to. Thus the 
entr'actes were heard with Schubert's own instrumen- 
tation. Not so the romance ("Der Vollmond strahlt 
anf Bergeshuh'n"), the instrumental parts of which 
are unfortunately unobtainable. Mr. Manns, how- 
ever, undertook the not very grateful responsibility of 
scoring the accompaniment for orchestra ; and though 
we cannot bnt think ii would have been dlscrecter, 
under the circumstances, had ho used the pianoforte 
arrangement, we muse in fairness compliment the 
zealous conductor on the good taste and extreme 
ability with which ho has accomplished hi« task. The 
romance — a beautiful romance even for Schuliert — 
was sung with such charming expression by Mile. 
Encquist as to win a hearty and unanimons encore. 
The audience, too, would fiiin have heard the gentle 
second entr'acte once again ; hut this was not to he. 
On the whole, the impression made by Schubert's 
Bosamiinde was as genuine as that created by any 
new music we remember at the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, where so much that is new, as well as so much 
that is good, is constantly brought forward. 

After Schubert's music came "The Captive's 
Dream," the clever scena composed by Mr. Osborne 
for the recent Worcester Festival, and given now as 
before by Mr. Cummings, with excellent effect; a 
somewhat labored duet of Schnmann ("Ich bin detn 
Baum, o Giirtner"), sung by Madame and Mr. Pa- 
toy, with pianoforte accompaniment ; a brilliant vio- 
lin solo, on airs from Bellini's opera // Pirata, com- 
posed and performed by Mr. H. Blagrave ; and the 
cavaiina from Lucia di Lammermoot ("Regnava nel 
silenzio"), assigned to the Tersatile Mile. Kncqni^t — 
one and all of which were favorably received. Then, 
af^er the customory five minutes' interval, Mendcls- 
sohn's ever welcome concert ovcrtnre, Afeeresslif/n 
und GiSckliche Fahrt {Calm Sea and JIappi/ Voifarje), 
was played by the orchestrn as we are disposed to 
think we never heard it played before by any orches- 
tra. In an interesting note Mr. Manns calls this "the 
third of ihe four concert-overtures," wJiereas in reali- 
ty it is the second, having l>cen composed in 1828, 
two years before the Hebrides. True the author care- 
fully recast it some years later; but it should bo 
liorne in mind that he also almost entirely re-wrote 
the Hebrides^ the original version of which is in pos- 
session of Mr. Moscheles, while the nuto^rraph MS. 
of that which is now generally known belongs to 



Professor Sterndale Bennett.* There are very few 
puhli.shcd works by Mendelssohn that were not re- 
vised, in some cases (as, for example, the Walpnr- 
gisnacht) almost ro-writtcn, Lieforc they passed into 
the hands ot the engraver. The MeeresstiUe was 
composed two years later than A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and five years earlier than Mdusine (Ouver- 
turezum Mahrchen vonder schdnen Meiusine), the last 
— and as Mendelssohn himself thought, the best — of 
the four concert overtures. The very flne perform- 
ance of the Meeresstiile brought the excellent concert 
of Saturday to an end. 

A word is due to the directors of the Crystal Pal- 
ace, in acknowledgment of the liberal spirit which 
has induced them to afford the conductor of their 
Saturday concerts that increase in the numerical 
strength of his orchestra, which alone was wanting to 
complete the efficiency of the performances. There 
are now thirty violins and ten violas, with sixteen 
violoncellos and basses. Of the competencv of the 
wind instruments in the orchestra of Mr. Manns it 
would be superfluous to speak. Had there been any 
doubt about it the execution of Schubert's entr'actes 
on Satnrday would cflcetnally have set all doubt at 
rest. — Times, Nov. 12. 

NoBWicn Festiyal. The flfteenth Musical Fes- 
tival at this place began on Monday evening, Oct. 
20, with Handel's "Israel ia Egypt." The Orches- 
tra savs : 

The ** Israel in Egypt** did not go well, and per- 
haps the only way to make it do so is to follow the 
example of the YorkKhtremon, and deport the whole 
musical strength of Exeter Hall, by special train, to 
the locus in quo. 

The performance of "Israd in Egypt'* on Monday 
evening was given at reduced prices for thebeneflt of 
those lovers of grand music who cared not particu- 
larly for aristocratical influences and were glad to 
avail themselves of hearing this fine orchestra. The 
first grand concert came off on Tuesday evening. 
The instrumental pieces were the Overture to the 
'* Ruler of the Spirits" by Weber ; a portion of the 
Septet by Beethoven ; his fine March from the "Ruins 
of Athens;" and Mr. Snilivan's new "OuvertureFun- 
ibre" written on the death of his father. Of the solo 
music, Mr. Cummings sang a Cdvatina of Mozart, 
and a very pretty Serenade by F<:licien David. Mr. 
Weiss pave The Pedlar's Song, by Mendelssohn, and 
Miss Edith Wynne, Benedict's pleasing romance, 
"My home in Cloudland . " Mr. Santley appeared in 
an aria bv Gounod. The foreign vocalists were 
Mile. TIetjens, Mile. Sinico. Mme. do Meric-Lab- 
lache, and Mme. BudersdorfT; Sig. Marini and M. 
Gassier. 

The Tietjens interpreted the "Non mi dir** from 
Mozart's "Don Juan ;" and the Sinico, the lively 
song of Aenndien from the "Der Freischutz." Siir . 
Marini was cruelly painstaking in an aria from M^- 
hnl's "Joseph;*' and Sisnor Gassier as comic as usu- 
al in "Largo al factotum." The first act of the con- 
cert closed witii a finale from Cherubini's opera of 
"Les deux Journ/es ;" well written, and fully up to 
Cherubini's highest mark. The Duke of Edinburgh 
was present, and His Royal Highness was an object 
of more than ordinarv curiosity and attention. The 
selections from the "Tiuins of Athens," vrh'ich closed 
the concert, may he ranked amongst the most •inter- 
esting music that Beethoven ever put on paper. 

The morning performance of Wednesday was in 
every respect a grand one.from the attendance of the 
Royal personages, and their triumphal procession into 
the Old City. If was truly a gorgeous scene, both 
inside and outside of the Hall. The music given 
was a small ~a very small com posit 'on of Louis 
Spohr, written for drawing-room performances, at the 
request and cost of a Rev. C. Broadley ; and this was 
followed by the "Naaman" of Costa. The Spohr 
anthem passed without interest and without notice, 
for the Royal Party had not yet arrived, and the au- 
dience was restless and excited. 

^Mr. Costa commenced the oratorio, but scarcely 
had the second chorus been announced, when the roai 
of the crowd outside and a medley of conflicting 
bands fsnvo unmistakeable token of the presence of 
the Royal visitors. The State Stalls, placed on a 
richly decorated dais, were located just in front of the 
orchestra, and after some little waiting, the excite- 
ment of the audience was gratified with the entrance 
of the Prince and Princess, the Queen of Denmark, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and their suites. The ap- 
plause was universal and was brought to a climax by 
a tremendous English cheer. England is loyal to 
the backbone, and the Norwich citizens and the Nor- 
folk nobility and gentry are not behind even the High- 
landers in warmth and enthusiasm. It is unnecessary 
to say a word of Mr. Costa's oratorio of "Naaman ; 

* Prwented to him hj Blendt'isobii. 



Mr. Bartholomew is unquestionably a great poet, 
and Mr. Costa equally great us a musician ; and there 
is an analysis of the Oratorio by Mr. William Davi- 
son, whicii tells everylK>dy everything that poet and 
''omposcr sympathetically imagined and triumphant- 
ly realized. Mr. Santley was the Prophet; Mme. 
Rudersdorff the Widoio ; Mile. Drasdil. Tinna; and 
the Tietjens roprcsentcil Adah. Mr Sims Uoeves, 
of course, appeared as Naaman, Mr. Cummingi as- 
sisting. The principal vocalists were all up to their 
work, and the chorus had been well drilled. The 
band knew their parts by heart, and Mr. Costa's task 
was an easy one. The oratorio was well done, and 
even the composer, wo trust, was satisfied with the 
result. 

The concert of Wednesday evening, althongh well 
attended by the town's people prove<l not so attrac- 
tive to the ticket holders for the patron's gallery. No 
doubt the Ball, graced by the Royal presence at Cos- 
tessy Hall, had its attraction, and' those who were not 
among the fortunate few invited would scarcely 
choose to proclaim the fact by attending tlie concert 
at St. Andrew's Hall. For some reason or other the 
"Midsummer Niglu" music was not performed, nor 
was the extract from tJi\e"Africaine." It was under- 
stood questions of copyright might take an ugly riso 
from the presentation of this music, and litigious pro- 
ceedings were avoided by a wise abandonment of^tho 
music. The novelties of the evening were the Quar- 
tet by Randegger. and the Cloud of Shelley by George 
Osborne. The Sunrise S)t Randegger proved effec- 
tive, as it was sure to do, written especiallyl for its 
singers and in the school of which its composer is an 
efficient exponent. Cloudland in Shelley's brain, 
and pictured by Shelley's pen, is rather more than 
falls with Mr. Osborne's grasp, but his composition 
is /airly designed and the design realized by one who 
well knows what he is about. The popular favoritea 
appeared in popular songs, and gained the usual en- 
core, which consisted of the substitution of other, and, 
if possible, greater popolarities. 

The Thursday morning selection was attended by 
a full audience. The place could bold no more. 
The opening music, Handel's Passion, is not an ora- 
torio, out it gives opportunity for groat dramatic feel- 
ing. Handel's work is that of young Handel, evi- 
dencing feeling, German form, power, and love of 
display. Its performance formed a good foil to the 
cantata which followed. 

Mr. Chorley's "Cecilia" is built on the old story-— 
the old faith persecuting the new and burning its dis- 
ciples. The lady, a Christian, marries a Pagan, who 
is converted by liis bride. The one Is beheaded, the 
other burnt. There is a wedding chorus, a hyme- 
neal duet, the "Conversion," attended by a cohort of 
angels, the curse of the Pagan, the trial, the execu- 
tion, ihe Funeral March, and the Apotheosis. These 
popular points are condensed into an essence, and 
Mr Benedict has written for his vocalists — all splen- 
did singers, and he has done so like an old soldier, 
with criift and effect. The piece was well executed 
and well received. Mr. Sims Reeves retired after the 
conclusion of this music, and the extracts from the 
"Creation" of Haydn followed, proving unusually at- 
tractive and interesting. Mr. Benedict was rece'ived 
both before and after the performance of hi» music in 
a way most gratifying to his feelings : in fact, it was 
a great ovation. Mr. Chorley ought to have been 
called. The Thursday Evening Concert consisted of 
the F Symphony, by Beethoven (No. 8), Selections 
from Verdi's "Ernani," the overture to " William 
Tell," by Rossini; the "Hunting Choms," by 
Haydn, and the notable songs by Gounod, Mever- 
beer, Rossini, Bellini, Mozart, Mercadanto, Benedict, 
Macfarren, Sullivan, &c., &c. The programme was 
tlioroughly popular. The "Messiah' of Handel fol- 
lowed on the Friday, and in the evening there was 
the nsnal Dress Ball. 

MovDAT Popular Concerts. The ninth season 
commenced Nov. 5, at St. James's Hall, ^the room 
being well filled. The instrumental pieces were 
Haydn's quartet in G major, No. 1, Op. 76; violin 
solo, prelude and fugue in G minor. Bach ; Beetho- 
ven's so called "Moonlight" sonata; variations on 
Mozart's air from the "Zaubajlote," "The Manly 
Heart," for piano and 'cello ; and Mendelssohn's trio 
in E minor, for piano, violin, and 'cello. The exec- 
utants were Herr Straus, Herr L. Rics, Mr. H. Bla- 
grove, Signor Piiitti, and Mme. Arabella Goddard. 
Mr, Santley was the vocalist, and sang Gounod's 
"The Valley," Haydn's "Now Heaven in fullest 
glory shone," and a song by Arthur Sullivan, "A 
weary lot is thine, fair maid." There was no fault 
to be found with the instrumental part of tlio con- 
cert. Haydn's quartet— the opening piece — was cer- 
tainly the gem of the evening, and the audience ap- 
peared to enjoy it. although it received bnt very mod- 
erate applause*. ■ It was magnificently played. The 
fugno by Bach — whom the Times styles "the univer- 
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Fill LeipHic cantor, Patriarch oftho organ, and Hich 
rriefltoftlio Protestant chorale-," is vorjr difficult, 
but was capitally got through : the parts being well 
distinguished, and marked with great steadiness and 
precision. It was greatlv applauded, as it well do- 
senred to be. Mme. Go(fdara*s playing of the open- 
ing morement of the sonata in C-sharp minor was a 
most artistic performance, and merited more recog- 
nition than it recciTod ; in the following movements 
the audience warmed somewhat more, and at the end 
of the piece its fair interpreter received loud and con- 
tinued applause. The puerile name given to this so- 
nata is none of Beethoven's ; and its absurd restric- 
tivcnesf affords an apt instance of the impertinence 
of musical criGcs. Beethoven's variations on Mo- 
sart's air werejj of coarse, all that could be desired in 
the hands of Mme. Goddard and Signor Piatti. 
Mendelssohn's magnificent trio was evidently above 
the comprehension of most of the audience. They 
sat it out, however, with exemplary patience, and 
wore tolerably demonstrative at the end. Of the 
three vocal pieces wo need but say, that Gounod's 
song was admirably sung, and that Sullivan's obtain- 
ed an encore — the only encore of the evening. 

The second of the &f onday Popular Concerts pre- 
sented the usual characteristics. Mme. Arabella 
Goddard was the pianist, and Miss Edmonds the vo- 
calist Mme. Goddard's performances were Dussek's 
"Invocation," and Mendelssohn's D major sonata for 
piano and violoncello, which she executed with Sig- 
nor Piatti. The instrumental concerted pieces were 
Mozart's Divertimento in D major, MM. Straus, L. 
Bies, H. Blagrove, Piatti, Standen, and C. Harper, 
and the quartet in the same key by Haydn (Op. 64), 
executed by the first four gentlemen named. Miss 
Edmonds sang "Maker of evcrv star" from "Naa- 
man/* and Sullivan's Arabian Love-song. 

Oermany. 

CoLOoiTB. A correspondent of the Orcheiira 
writes from this city, under date Oct. 29, as follows : 

Blessed peace has again spread her calm over Ger- 
many ; people again seek after SMthetic enjovment ; 
and the musical season begins. The Gewandhaus in 
Leipsic opened its doors for the Thursday concerts 
on the 18th instant, two weeks later than usual, on 
account of the cholera. Berlin began on the 22nd 
October, with the first Sip/onie Soiree der kOnigUehe 
CapeUe, In Frankfort the first Museum-Concert 
took place on the 14th October. Vienna (where Ber- 
lioz has been invited to direct his new work, "La 
damnation de Faust/* on the 18th November) is mak- 
ing great preparations ; and all the other towns of 
musical Germany are begining their concert season 
one after the other. Zur GedenJc/der der vaterland- 
itchen Ileiden, was dedicated the first grand concert 
given by our Concert-Gesellschaft, under the leader- 
ship of Ferdinand Hillor, on the 28th instant, in the 
magnificent old Giirzenich Saal. A bust of the King 
of Prussia crowned with a laurel wreath was placed 
on the platform ; and the programme judiciously se- 
lected for the occasion, containing old and new com- 
positions, was extremely interesting. No. 1. "Fett- 
idange, Grosse Introduction" for orchestra, choir, and 
organ, composed for the Siegerfesi in Berlin by H. 
Dom. No. 2. Requiem in C minor for four voices, 
orchestra, and organ, by Cherubini. No. 3. The 
Sinfonia Eroica of Beethoven. Dom's composition 
is made up of the choral : Nun dankei Alle Gott, and 
the old tnumphal march of Hohenfriedberg, com- 
posed on the occasion of the great victory carried by 
the Prussians under Frederick the Great against the 
Anstrians and Saxons. It is a very insipid compo- 
sition, without any genial touch, and it met with de- 
cided indiflTerence on the part of the public. The Re- 
quiem of Cherubini, like that of Mozart, the Mass in 
B minor of Bach, and the Mass of Beethoven in D 
major, are works of magnitude which are often neg- 
lected, for church people find them too worldly for 
the church, and concert-goers think them too sacred 
for the concert room. The more thankful should we 
be to Htller for having seized the opportunity of 
bringing out Cherubini's Requiem in a most admira- 
ble manner. The beautiful ensemUe of the orchestra, 
chorus, and organ (nearly 500 performers), under 
his classic baton, produced a deep impression, and 
the crowded audience showed their satisfaction by 
enthusiastic applause. Cherubini's immortal crea- 
tion was composed for the anniversary of Louis 
XVI.'s death, and it was performed for the first time 
on the 21st of January, 1816, in the church of St. 
Denis, in Paris. 

The complete absence of solos in the first Giirzen- 
ich Concert was largely amended in the second one, 
which took place on the 6th instant. The first part 
commenced with an overture (new to Cologne) com- 
posed by Julius Tausch, music director in Dussel- 
dorf, on the occasion of the last Rhenish Musical 



Festival. It is like so many others — a well-modu- 
lated and well-scored piece, void of original thoughts, 
end coquetting principally with Schumann's and 
McndeUsohn's music. The second number of the 
programme, was an air from "Scipione,** by J. Ch. 
Bach, sung by Mdme. RudersdorfT from London. I 
am extremely sorry to state that the composition, as 
well as the execution of it, produced a very poor im- 
pression upon the audience. This air, rrom the 
opera "La Clamenza di Scipione" composed in 1770, 
is a monotonous and difficult kind of solfeggio for 
trumpet, requiring a long bi-eath, and a voice of fresh 
quality and great compass, no longer at Mme. Ru- 
dersdorfTs command. Johann Christian Bach, a son 
of Sebastian the great, and pupil of his elder brother, 
Philip Emanuel, was bom in Leipsic in 1735. In 
1754 he was engaged as first organist at the Duomo 
of Milan. In 1 759 he went to London as chef d* 
orchestre, and there ho settled, and died in 1782, hav- 
ing obtained great popularity, principally among the 
English fair sex. His music is chiefiy calculated for 
effect, and rarely possesses any genuine inspiration. 
When Johann Christian was asked why he did not 
follow the same path in music as his brother Emanuel, 
he used to answer^ "Emanuel lives to compose, and 
I compose to live." 

A fantasia for the violoncello upon Russian tunes, 
composed and capitally delirered by Hen* Alex. 
Schmit, Professor. at the Conservatono of Cologne, 
was the third number of the programme, which met 
with genuine success and great applause. This com^ 
position, like BWfantasias, belongs to the category of 
light music, but the themes b«ing judiciously ar- 
ranged, forming a charmmg andante and an effective 
allegro elegantly scored, produced a very pleasing im- 
pression after Bach's unhappy air.. The fourth num- 
ber of the programme aflToraed a splendid revanche to 
Mme. Rudersdorif. She sang two cantonette of 
Haydn, the first with German, the second with Eng- 
lish words, in a very charming manner, and was 
deservedly applauded. These two gems of Haydn, 
are exceedingly becoming to the eminent artist. The 
adagio an^Jinale from the Concerto in B mino^, by G. 
H. llummel, introduced a new acquaintance to' the 
public of Cologne. Mrs. Johnson-Greever, pianist 
of the Queen of Holland, comes from Paris with an 
American reputation. This lady, a Dutchwoman, 
the wife of an Englishman, is nndonbtedly an artist 
of talent, but she ought not to play Hummel's music, 
which demands the n< plus ultra of strengtli and 
technical skill. The second part of the programme 
was filled up by the Symphony in D minor, by R. 
Schumann (one of his best), capitally performed by 
the excellent orohestra under the leadersliip of F. 
Hiller. 

Leipsic. — The first Gewandhaus Concert for the 
season took place on the 18th October, when the fol- 
lowing compositions were performed : Overture to 
Les Abencerages, Cherubini , Air, *"Auf starkem 
rittig,"from The Creation, Haydn; Violin Con- 
certo, No. 9, D minor, Spohr ; Jtecitative and aria 
from Faust ; A major Symphony, Beethoven. The 
soloists were Madame Ull-nch-Bohn, from the Mann- 
heim Theatre, and Herr Hermann Brandt, from 
Hamburgh. The following works constituted the 
programme at the second Gewandhaus Concert : 
Symphony, G major, Haydn ; Genoveva Overture, 
Schumann; and "Festouverture," Volkmann. Mme. 
Emilie Wagner, from Carlsruhe, sang : "Ach, nur 
einmal fnoch im Leben," from Mozart's Tttus. 
"NachtstUck," Franz Schubert, and "Ich wandre 
nicht," Schumann. Herr Joseph Derffel, Imperial 
Pianist, from St. Petersburg, played Beethoven's E- 
flat major Concerto, and two compositions of his 
own : a "Fantaisiestuck" and a "Rondo gracioso." 

The third Gewandhaus Concert took place Nov. 
1st with the following programme: — Handel's G 
minor concerto for stringed instruments, two violin 
and violoncellos obbligato, (David, Haubold, and 
Hegar) ; two ariettas from Handel's "iS^usanna A" (Frl. 
Emilie Wagner from Carlsruhe) ; Sonata by F. W. 
Rust (1795) for pianoforte and violin (David and 
Reinecke); Mendelssohn's "Hear my Prayer;" and 
the symphony in A minor. 
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New Havbh, Nov. 28.— This city affords but lit- 
tle employment to a critic's pen, and our own, as a 
mere chronicler of musical events, has grown rusty 
with disuse ; but one inclined to lament the vast dif- 
ference between that which is, and that which might 
and should be, in art, finds plenty of occupation here 
as elsewhere. 



Without entertaining any Quixotic ideas of infus- 
ing the soul of music into the masses, by the mere 
process of galvanizing the taste, we yet believe that 
every place which can assume the dignity of a corpo- 
rate organization, and the title of a city, ought to 
comprise within its limits the means and the enters 
prise requisite to famish an orchestra ; one which, if 
small, can at least give the people something in the 
shape of classical or chamber soirf^es. It is argued 
that these would not be well attended, but the exper- 
iment has not yet, we believe, been tried here. We 
have an orchestn, it is true ; and one which can per- 
form compositions of Beethoven and Mozart, but one 
which is silent for the most part, or only heard when 
called upon to fill the pauses of a lecture at the Music 
Hall. 

There has been the usual, — perhaps an unusual 
number of virtuoso concerts this season, — including 
three given by the Bateman troupe, (with excellent 
programmes, by the way), and there is talk of Ca- 
mlla Urso for the future ; but these facts are owing 
to the enterprise of the managere, rather than to any 
musical spirit which the place aflfords. The people, 
however, show their good will by coming out in large 
numbers, filling the Music Hall to its utmost capaci- 
ty, and encoring the artists heartily at the most in- 
congruous times. 

But the main event of the season is the advent of 
a new artiste, whom New Haven can claim for her 
own, and who is likely, at some future day, to gain 
more than a merely local reputation. 

Five yearr ago. Miss Mahib A. Gilbert, whose 
performance upon the pianofprte then attracted some 
attention, led this city and entered the Conservatori- 
nm at Leipzig, where she has passed the intervening 
time, and having graduated, has returned to New 
Haven to begin her professional career. She gave 
her first concert on Thursday evening the 22nd Inst., 
at the Music Hall, being assisted by Mrs. H. M. 
Smith of Boston, and supported by an orehestra from 
the Philharmonic Society, of New York. The pro- 
gramme inelnded the following pieces : 

Piano GoDMrto. 1 •«harp minor, op 69 F. Hlllar. 

Caprle* BrIlUnt, B minor, op. 22 Mendelssohn. 

IPolo— Oftlop ChromatSqae Lbst. 

Together with many excellent fbcal and orchestral 

selections. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing, that Miss Gil- 
bert aims above popularity, and tliat she will suffer 
no motives of policy to interfere with her sense of 
the artistic. For this, as well as for her courage in 
making this branch of music her profession, she can- 
not be too highly commended, — but, on the other 
hand, she has no claim to be judged by any other 
standard than that by which every artist must sooner 
or later be "put to the touch." 

Therefore, we must pronounce Miss Gilbert's ren- 
dering of the F-sharp minor Concerto, a failure. 
Whether her error lay in selecting ao difficult a piece 
(or her first public peribrmance, or whether her fail- 
ure resulted from the nervousness attendant npon 
such an occasion, we are unable to state ; but the lat- 
ter supposition gains ground, from the fact that in 
playing the Capriccio, she displayed the same faults, 
(an undue hurrying up of the time, and the omission 
of notes^ven whole measures) which marred the 
effect of the Concerto. 

Miss Gilbert has however, we think, no reason to 
be discouraged, for her playing evinces marks of long 
and severe application, and with more study, and a 
few years of public experience, she will, we trust, 
rank with the best of our pianists. 

We should not forget to state that the most artistic 

performance of the evening was the rendering, by Mrs. 
Smith, of the Swiss Echo Song, which teemed well 
adapted to the lady's voice and style. 

Mbscusiub. 

New York, Dec. 3. — The second Symphony 
Soir^ of Mr. Thomas was one of the finest concerts 
ever given in New York, perhaps the best mb regards 
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the works which formed the programmei — for 
there were Mozart's "Figaro" Overture, Schumann's 
pianoforte Concerto, and Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony entire. 

The ever fresh overture was played by an excellent 
orchestra of 80 performers, with nncommon Are and 
precision. The eiFect was admirable, and set the an- 
dience at once in good hnmor. Perhaps no better 
opening could have been found. We have never 
heard Mr. Mills play the Schumann Concerto 
more finely than on this occasion ; the great work 
received due attention on all sides, the orchestra, as 
well as the soloist, playing with taste, discretion and 
finish. This composition also was enthusiastically 
received by the public. 

If we consider how many elements are required to 
bring worthily before the public such a creation as 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony— a work in which the 
great master has embodied the deepest feelings, the 
holiest aspirations, the richest experiences of his ever 
inspired artist soul, — we must tender credit to Mr. 
Thomas for the courage with which he undertook 
and executed such a task. Taken on the whole, 
Mr. Thomas gave us the grand work in a very satis- 
factory manner ; the least successful performance was 
the singing of the amateur solo quartet, although 
they certainly did their best ; and the chorus and or- 
chestra sang and played as if they enjoyed and ap- 
preciated their fine task. From movement to move- 
ment the audience was carried with spirit and fire ; 
It seemed as though the genius that overflows this 
immense composition had inspired audience and per- 
formers with its own inighty enchantment ; passages 
were listened to in silence, and with attentive faces, 
as though all sought to inwardly comprehend and 
feel the immortal tone-poem. And yet how many 
among the audience were capable of really oompre- 
hending the work they had just heard % How many 
knew that the singer of Joy had felt but little of 
earthly happiness 1 Knew of his struggles with his 
own sad destiny, with the misconception of his fel- 
low men ? How many felt, amid the tones that 
floated around them, the shadows of sorrow that 
darkened the soul of Beethoven, while he wrote this 
wonderful "Hymn to Joy ?" Still, the greater part 
of the audience seemed deeply moved by the work ; 
an evident feeling of elevation and enthusiasm ap- 
peared to reign throughout the large assemblage. 

In the name of the highest interests of art, Mr. 
Thomas deserves our thanks for bringing out this 
Symphony ; with energy and industry he overcame 
the impediments that lie in the way of such a per- 
formance, and the call he received at the end of the 
evening, was certainly only a well-merited recogni- 
tion. F. L. RXTTSB. 

ifoig^fs SonrnsI of Pnsir. 

BOSTON. DKO. 8. 1866. 

First Symphony Concert 

Tho Harvard Musical Association teems 
not yet to have overcome tho old grudge of the 
clerk of the weather, which it incurred last win- 
ter, when all bat the last two of its concerts fell 
on stormy days. The first snow storm of the 
winter ushered in the second series on Friday, 
Nov. 28. But in spite of that, the Music Hall 
looked warm and genial and — light, we were 
about to say — but that would be only half true, 
ibr the musicians' eyes were sorely tried by want 
of light ; the directors of the Hall must see to it. 
The audience was very large, over thirteen hun- 
dred people, and of the very best in character. 
The orchestra, with but few changes in its per- 
sonnelf numbered 51 performers ; to-wit : 10 first 



violins, 8 second, 6 tenon, 8 violoncelli (unfortu- 
nately too few !), 6 double basses; the usual pair 
of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons ; 4 horns, 2 
trumpets, 8 trombones, and drums. Sharp upon 
the hour Mr. Carl Zerrahn raised liis baton, 
and the first Overture began. Tho habit of 
promptness mtx5f be established, and we think 
those who suffered and caused others to suffer, in 
being caught tardy by this first enforcement of 
the rule, will take care to be in their seats in 
season next time. This was the programme : 

Overinre to "AnMreon," Ohnnblnl. 

Pianoforte Concerto, in A minor, (Op. 64). . . .Sehnmuin. 
Allegro Aflettaoeo— Intermesao and finale. 
Otto Drewl. 

Rjrmphony, In A miijor, No. 7 Beethoren. 

Plano-lbrto Solon : 

a. WelxT's "Slumber Song," traoaorlbed bj LUnt. 

b. Canon 8«hnm»nn. 

e. Rondo Chopin. 

Otto Dreeel. 
Overtnre : ^'Leonora," No. 8 Deethoren. 

Cherubini*s Overture, of which the first taste 
proved so pleasant last year, did not disappoint. 
It opens, to be sure, with a succession of chords 
which sound old-fashioned, common-place and 
formal, followed by a melodic phrase passed round 
with slight variation from flute to oboe, to clari- 
net, bassoon, 'cello, simple almost to seeming 
childlike, but delicate and exciting a mild expec- 
tation, which is more than gratified when the Al- 
legro theme sets in. This begins pianissimo, grad- 
ually growing in force, and developing with the 
logic of true inspiration, till you are quite pos- 
sessed and carried away by its fine, lifesome, and 
yet temperate and wholesome fervor. We do 
not know what events, real or fancied, in the life 
of the ever youthful old Greek poet are treated 
in the opera, or whether the Overture is made 
up of motives from the opera ; but to us this mu- 
sic suggests the true Anacreontic temperament, 
the cheerful, healthy, harmonious all-aliveness 
and clearness of every sense and faculty, with 
which the poet could so well sing the keen do- 
light of living. The "winy violinity** f so to speak) 
which foams up so clear and sparkling, the emu- 
lous strings kinBIing each other up to a harmo- 
nious furor, is glorious and inexhaustible. It was 
finely rendered, bating a little crudeness and 
fault of true pitch in an instrument or two in that 
formal introduction. 

The Schumann Concerto had never been play- 
ed here before with orchestra, until a few months 
nnce in the Parepa concerts, when Mr. Mills 
played one half of it one evening and the re- 
mainder the next. Mr. Dresel had played it a 
year or two ago in his Chamber Concerts, with 
the orchestral parts arranged for a second piano. 
It is one of the best of Schumann's larger works 
in every sense, and was written at about the pe- 
riod of his noblest Symphonies. From beginning 
to end it is instinct with poetic beauty, with deep 
and delicate feeling, — a truly original, imagina- 
tive, fine creation. All its little wayside beau- 
ties spring up naturally and as by inward logical 
necessity in the development of the main thought. 
Each phrase and figure, each chord, each modu- 
lation, each new accessory thought, each change 
of rhythm, comes as with the certainty of fate, as 
if it could not come otherwise ; there is some- 
thing of the Beethoven unity and certainty in 
that. Indeed, next to the three best by Beetho- 
ven, we can think of no piano Concerto that has 
interested us so much. It is far from being a 
mere exhibition piece for the single instrument ; 
the piano becomes a living member of the orches- 
tra, as in a Symphony ; prominent as it is, of 



course, the other instruments have each some- 
what to say, some illustration to contribute, which 
is equally iudispensable to the symmetry and 
completeness of the whole. 

And Mr. Dresel was the man of all others 
to play the piano part. The fine poetic accent, 
the nice shading or lifting into light of note or 
phrase in due degree, the unmistakeable point 
with which the rich, peculiar Schumann chords 
were struck out and each made to reveal all its 
beauty, the just subordination of the single mo- 
ments to the general movement ^f the whole, 
felt in the sure and easy mastery of that change- 
ful play of rhythm with which the work abounds; 
the unceasing reference to the orchestra and due 
regard to other parties in the conversation, all 
showed how truly the interpreter entered into 
the spirit of the composition, bow perfectly be 
understood it and how deeply he felt it These 
are qualities in a pianist, compared with which 
no degree of virtuosity, of mere technique, how- 
ever marvellous, can claim more than secondary 
consideration. And these are qualities in which 
Mr. Dresel is without a superior, if an equal, 
among artists in this country. His technical 
mastery of tho instrument also is remarkable, 
indeed masterly, though there may be other pairs 
of hands of more machine-like certainty and 
strength than his. It is in the very nature of 
these fine artistic temperaments that their pos- 
session of their faculties is sensitively dependent 
upon moods and circumstances ; subjective con- 
ditions limit, sometimes paralyze the utterance of 
a deep-souled poet, where a glib and shallow per- 
son never fails to do full justice to himself. 
Beethoven, before he became deaf, was doubt- 
less a remarkable pianist, at least for his time ; 
but doubtless too he was quite incapable of such 
execution as scores of uninteresting "finger 
knights*' of our day. On this occasion, however, 
Mr. Dresel's higher artist powers were seconded 
by happy self-possession, and his rendering of the 
Concerto was as admirable technically as it was 
in spirit and intelligence. Throughout it was 
played with all possible precision and clearness. 
The only deduction from a perfectly satisfactory 
impression of it, was on the score of mere loud- 
ness, now and then a passage not being fairly 
heard in all parts of a hall of course too large 
for the best effects of a piano-forte ; we have 
some other, ynunger pianists (to whom we by no 
means deny the higher qualities) who have this 
particular advantage over him. He was fortu- 
nate, too, in the instrument on which he played, 
one of the last Chickering Grands ; tones of so 
much weight and volume, with so much sweet, 
essential music in them, we have not heard else- 
where. Our orchestra and their conductor must 
also be complimented on the precision and deli- 
cacy with which the exceedingly diflicult accom- 
paniment was given ; we have never known them 
to play more carefully, more as if heart and mind 
were in the work \ it was faithful artistic cooper- 
ation. 

The Seventh Symphony, immortal favorite, 
was never more inspiring. It held the whole au- 
dience spell-bound to the end. We think it nev- 
er went so well before in Boston, unless perhaps 
in one of those great Festivals when the orches- 
tra was doubled in numbers ; and that advantage 
was perhaps more than offset this time by more 
careful rehearsal, by the sympathetic influence of 
so musical an audience and by the spirit that 
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pervades tkcso concerts. This splendid Sym- 
phonyf this glorious apotheosis of Joy, as clearly 
so as the ninth Symphony with its Schiller cho- 
rus, was the grand feature of the concert, one of 
those masterworks of genius which, when so 
brought home to us, makes us feel that life is in- 
deed divine. 

Mr. Dresel's little piano solos were exquisitely 
rendered and enjoyed. If either of the three 
could have been spared, it was perhaps the 
"Slumber Song," as having too much of the salon 
air about it, although it is singularly charming 
and poetic. The little ''Canon" by Schumann, 
so crisp and clear and strong, was a most happy 
selection, and the modulation by which he bridged 
the passage to the Chopin Rondo, op. 16, (re- 
calling for a moment, if we mistake not, the main 
theme of the Schumann Concerto, which has af- 
finity with the introduction of the Rondo) was 
very cleverly devised. — Of the "Lconore" Over- 
ture, as of the Symphony, we may say that it 
was never better performed here, and it is an 
equally great creation in its way ; — both of them 
too familiar to require description. 

The second concert, which occurred yesterday, 
will be noticed in our next. It had for pro- 
gramme : Schumann's second Symphony (in C) ; 
his Overture to "Gcnoveva;" Mendelssohn's 
"Hebrides'* Overture : Henselt's piano Concerto 
in F minor, and the Fantasie-Impromptu, op. 66, 
of Chopin, played by Mr. Carlyle Petersilea. 



Handel and Haydn Society. 

The first Oratorio of the season, following close up- 
on the first Symphony (Concert, fairly opened the 
musical season with due dignity. (It might almost 
justify the use of the word "inaugurated/' if that big 
word had not been wasted upon every small occa- 
sion). Mendelssohn's "St. Paul" watf performed on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 35. We could not wish for a 
nobler beginning. The impression which this master- 
ly,devont,sablimely beautiful Oratorio made last year, 
when it was first heard here fairly and fully brought 
out, was this time more than realized again. The 
Music Hall was completely full, and there was no 
flagging of interest from the beginning to the end. 
The performance as a whole was one of the best suc- 
cesses yet recorded in the history of the old Society, 
which lately seems to have received an infusion of 
new youth and life. The choruses were all well 
sung, both the grand ones and the sweet and grace- 
ful ones, both the plain chorales and the fngued and 
intricate pieces of polyphonic writing. A marked 
improvement both in the balance of the parts, and in 
the average quality of voices in all parts, particularly 
in the tenors, became a common theme of conversa- 
tion and of public critical recognition. Then too, 
the rich and graphic instrumentation, than which 
nothing more masterly and splendid can be found in 
Oratorio, was brightened up and strengthened great- 
ly by employing the full orchestra of the Symphony 
Concerts. Such liberal outlay is the true economy ; 
it helps, nay it compels the public to feel what this 
great music is, and guaranties the greater and the 
constant audience ; while whatever increases the 
frequency of these two kinds of occupation for our 
musicians, in so (at strengthens their artistic morale 
and keeps them free for nobler work. The Organ 
also added grand support in the great choruses, judi- 
ciously and skilfully used, as it always is, by Mr. 
Lano. Mr. Conductor Zerrahn was fully master 
of the situation, and all told of the vigilance and pa- 
tience with which he had watched the whole thing 
through the labors of rehearsal. 

The solo work was on the whole very creditably 
done without resorting to great names. The sing- 



ers, with the exception of Mr. Georoe Sihpsoic, 
who was suddenly called in to supply the place of 
Mr. James Whitney, confined by severe illness, 
were of our own people. Miss Houston gave the 
soprano recitatives and airs in good, firm voice, and 
with true feeling and expression, particularly the 
lovely Arioso : "I will sing of thy great mercies." 
Miss Kate Kambtti, a debutMite, daughter of our 
well-known flutist, sang the one contralto recitative 
and air : "But the Lord is mindful," and made an 
excellent impression by the power and richness of 
her voice, her simple, tasteful rendering of the music, 
and her modest manner. Mr. M. W. Whitney 
had to sustain the chief weight of the solo music in 
the character of Paul. His large and noble voice, 
especially in the deeper tones — a little dry in the up- 
per — was well managed and gave dignity and efl>sct 
to the impressive music. The tenor was at fault 
sometimes in reading, as well as weak and superficial 
in style ; but the manner in which he sang "Be thou 
faithful unto death" proved that he had it in him, 
with due study, to do justice to such music. — We 
hope the winter will not pass without another per- 
formance of "St. Paul. " 



pAAfcOR Opera. — The second trial of this new 
experiment was even more successful than the first ; 
at least it proved more of the ability of our singers 
to make operas presentable in this simple, unpre- 
tending n ay. Lucia di Lammermoor seemed to us, 
we confess, an unpromising announcement ; it was 
so serious and so difficult an opera, and, besides, so 
hacknied that one would have thought only the ful- 
lest means and rarest talents could have made it in- 
teresting. But we were agreeably ^sappointed on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 22. The music was all 
sung quite effectively by Miss Riddbll (Lucia), 
whose voice is pleasant save when the highest tones 
are forced ; Mr. John Farley, excellent as Edgar- 
do; Dr. GuiLMETTB, as Col. Ashton; and M. W. 
Whitney, who was especially commendable in the 
part of the Priest. The smaller parts of Alice and 
Artnro did not suffer in the hands of Mrs. Henry 
and Mr. Allen A. Brown. A nicely organized 
male chorus was quite effective in the betrothal scene, 
and we only wondered that ths usual opening chorus 
was omitted. The Sextet was worthy of a trained 
Italian Opera troupe. The little orchestra played 
very nicely and not so overpoweringly as before ; the 
florid clarinet obbligato prelude to Lucia's first en- 
trance was beautifully played by the veteran Jambb 
Kendall. 

Don Pasquale was repeated as a Saturday Mating, 
with Mr. Farley as tenor, and relished heartily by a 
largo audience. For the third night, Thursday of 
this week, Zuc/a again. 

Bateman Concbrtb. — The two concerts given 
by this company last Sunday and Monday evenings — 
a hasty re-?isit on their way westward — were highly 
appreciated by largo audiences. In Sunday's " sa- 
cred" concert, Mme Parepa sang "So shall the 
lute" from Judcu Macabam in her most admirable 
manner, and Gounod's i4f« Maria (superimposed 
upon Bach's 1st. Prelude), with violin, piano and 
organ accompaniment, which very efl^ective combina- 
tion still gives general delight. Sig. Fortuna, with 
frenh supply of voice apparently, sung Stradella's 
"Pieta, Signore" in a most chaste, artistic, finished 
style. Brignoli's "sacred" airs were a sentimen- 
tal Romanza by Alary and an Ave Maria by Merca- 
dante, which of course he sang very sweetly, making 
the most of those three or four splendid high chest 
tones ; and the comical Ferranti (he did not look 
as if ho had ever thought of his sins before^ gave a 
fair rendering of Pro Peccatis. The Prayer from 
Moses united the four voices very effectively. Carl 
Rosa played Bach's ChaconnCf as written, without 
any accompaniment, and never played so finely ; the | 



style was large and broad, approachins: thnt of .Joach- 
im, only sometimes in his eatrcr mastery he bore a 
little too hard on the strings, forcine: the tone some- 
what. This Is a danger to be carefully avoided, a 
danger springing from the young artist's pure, intense 
enthusiasm. In the first and second movements 
from Schumann's Sonata in A, with Mills, his tone 
was beautiful and delicate as the lovely music re- 
quired. Mr. Mills played finely in the Sonata, and 
with amazing brilliancy in his other "sacred" piece, 
Liszt's Fantasie on the "Wedding March," &c. 
There was no orchestra; but Mr. Willcox opened 
and ended the concert on the Orj^an. and accom- 
panied the voice with consummate skill and ta«te. 

Monday's programme was altogether miscellane- 
ous. The best features were Parepa 's beautiful ren- 
dering of Mozart's Aon mi dir, Rosa's performance 
of an Adagio by Spohr, and Mills's repetition of 
the ''Wedding March" Fantasia. The humorous 
things from Rossini were of course palatable. 

Next in Order. The Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, now in their 18th Season, be)>in their annual 
series of four classical Chamber Concerts next Tues- 
day evening, at Chickering's Hall (which hall, we 
are happy to say, has been furnished with new means 
of ventilation and more agreeable lighting). There 
will be nothing now to interfere with keen enjoy- 
ment of the Quartets, &c. The Club will play a 
Quartet by Haydn, always fresh, and Mozart's finest 
Quintet, that in G minor, which we have not heard 
for several years. Mr. Pbtbrsilea will play in a 
Trio by Henselt and a Toccata by Schumann ; and 
Mr. Soiiultze will play a "Legend" by Wien- 
iaswky. This announcement comes most welcome, 
and we hope to see all the true listeners there. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo's first Mating is fixed for 
next Thursday, Dec. 13, when he will play Schu- 
bert's Sonata in E flat, op. 122, a Suite in D minor 
by Handel, and Beethoven's Sonata Duo in A, with 
WuLF Fries, we presume. There will be singing 
also. 

Mr. Daum's "Beethoven Matin<?es" begin this 
month, but we have not learned the date. 

The fourth "Parlor Opera" comes on the 20th. 
"The Bohemian Giri" will be played. Mendels- 
sohn's "Son and Stranger,'* owing to non-arrival 
of the orchestral parts, is reserved for a second 
series. 

The third Symphony Concert (Friday, Dec. 21), 
oflTers the Mozart Symphony in E flat and Overture 
to the "Magic Flute;" Mendelssohn's "Fair Mel- 
usina" Overture; a piano Concerto of Norbert 
Burgmiiller, and one of Schumann's finest early 
works : tite Air with Variations in form of "Etudes 
Sjimphoniques** to be played by Ernst Perabo.— 
Camilla Urso is engaged for the fourth concert, 
to play Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, when an- 
other Schumann Symphony, that in D minor, will 
be brought out. 

A. W. TnAYER's Life of Beethoven, Volume 
First, in German, actually lies before us I It came 
on Thanksgiving morning, not the least among 
our causes of sincere thankfulness that day. The 
author has had this volume translated into German, 
that he may get the benefit of German criticism 
on this part while he finishes the rest. A wise and 
conscientious plan, for which most biographical 
book-makera have not the patience! We ehall de- 
scribe its contents when we have had time to read 
it. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Handel's oratorio Samson has 
been twice performed lately in Plymouth Church 
(Rev. H. W. Beecher's). First in order of prepara- 
tion and announcement (some of Mr. Beecher's peo- 
ple having been interested in it pecuniarily longag9) 
was the performance by the New York Harmonic So- 
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ciety, on the 26th alt., with fall choras, orchestra, 
and the fi^reat or^n of the charch, Mr. F. L. Ritter 
conducting, and Mr. E. J. Connolly officiating as 
organist. Mrs. Fanny Raymond Hitter sang the 
part of Micah; Miss Maria Brainerd, Delila; Mr. 
Geo. Simpson, Samson; and Mr. J. R. Thomas, 
Manoah and Harapha. It was a satisfactory pro- 
duction, largely attended, though not crowded. 

The earlier performance (Nov. 20th), which rath- 
er suddenly cat in before the other, was by Dr. H. 
S. Cutler's newly organized "Cecilian Choir," com- 
posed of sixty boys and forty men, without orchestra. 
Dr. Cutler accompanying at the organ, and Messrs. 
G. W. Colby and Frank Gilder at a grand piano. 
Mr. Geo. W. Morgan conducted, Mr. Simpson sang 
the part of Samson that time also, and Mr. Thomas, 
Manoah. Master Grandin, with his fine alto, won 
much praise in the part of Micah, and Master Breare, 
soprano, in that of Dalilah. Master Toedt, too, is 
mentioned honorably, and all the solos and choruses 
are praised in the journals. Yet we are informed 
that, although the boys sang well for boys, the mon- 
otony was extreme, especially in the solos, and many 
left the church long before it was over. ''Cccilians" 
(shade of the sweet saint !) is rather a strange title 
for a choir of boys. 

Concord, N. H. The State Musical Festival 
will be held in Eagle Hall for four days, beginning 
Monday evening, Jan. 7. Carl Zcrrahn will con- 
duct in the Oratorios ; L. H. Southard in the Church 
Music, Glees, &c. For soloists ars announced Mrs. 
II. M. Smith, Miss Addie Ryan, Messrs. James and 
M. W. Whitney. The Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, with additional bass, supply orchestra. Con- 
certs on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings; 
the first two miscellaneoas ; the last will comprise 
the larger portion of the Messiah, besides selections 
from Rossini's Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn's Eli- 
jah, "G. W. F," was in error, in a late communi- 
cation, in stating that the Creation would be given. 

St. Louis. The first concert (seventh series) of 
the Philharmonic Society, Mr. A. Waldauer con- 
ductor, took place at Philharmonic ITall, Nov. 15. 
The selections wore : Overtnres to Die Felsenmuhle 
(Rcissiger) and Semiramide; "Andante (1) and Men- 
uetto" trom Beethoven's 7th Symphony ; March and 
chorus from Tannhdustn' ; Duet and chorus from Di- 
norah ; Part-song, ''Return of Spring," by Kalliwo- 
da ; Cavatina from Roberto Deveretix ; and a flute 
solo. 

PniLADELPiiiA. The Eve» Bulletin of Nov. 24, 
says : 

An enormous audience filled every part of the 
Academy of Music last evening, when the Bateman 
Concert troupe and the Handel and Haydn Society 
of this city performed Rossini's Stal>at Mater, The 
entertainment opened with Mendelsohn's overture to 
/?iiy DlaSf admirably played by a well-chosen orches- 
tra, led by Mr. Carl Sentz. 'Next came Handel's 
"Let the Bright Seraphim," sung by Mme. Parepa, 
with horn obligato by Mr. Birgfcld, a difficult piece, 
in which the singer and player both acquitted them- 
selves well. The first movement of a concerto for 
violin, by Lipinsky, was exquisitely played by Mr. 
RoMa, well supported by the orchestra. 

The Stabat Mater was opened well by the choras 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, numbering two Or 
throe hundred good and wcll-traincd voices. Signor 
Brignoli's "Cujus animam" was not a succc8s. His 
beautiful voice is not trained for such music. He 
1 icks the fervor and feeling that are required, and 
the occasional explosive delivery of a high note is no 
compensation for the absence of the qualifications 
really needed. The duo, "Quis est homo," was sung 
correctly, though Mme. Purepa song her part very 
coldly. Mi's, bchimpf, though laborinj; under a cold, 
sang with much greater expression. Signor Ferran- 
ti's "Pro peccatis" was deficient in feeling, and his 
voice is not full enough to expross the music in all 
its richness. The beautiful quartet, ''Sancta Mnter," 
has been much better sung on many occasions here, 
i)v arti'its all of whom were nntivcs. Mrs. Schimpf's 
"Fdc ut portem" was better done than nny of the 



solos, and her appreciation of the music seemed to 
be much better than that of the artists of the Bato- 
man troupe. In the "Inflammatus," Mme. Parepa 
appeared to the best advantage, and she was admira- 
bly sustained by the splendid chorus ; it was heartily 
encored. The unaccompanied quartet, "Quando 
Corpus," was begun well, but Brignoli made an ear- 
ly blander by taking a note in the phrase, '*Paradisi 
gloria," a full tone too high. Then in the exquisite- 
ly modulated cadenza toward the close, Ferranti got 
wholly wrong, the other artists went astray or were 
struck mute, and it came to a premature close, to the 
confusion of the singers and the amusement aa well 
as annoyance of the auditors. 

Dec. 1. Carl Wolfsohn's First Matinve — 
The Foyer was occupied yesterday by a refined and 
elegant assemblage of music-lovers, to hear Mr. 
Wolfsohn interpret the works of old and new masters, 
who have written for the piano. He was highly suc- 
cessful in opening to the minds of his hearers the his- 
tory of the progress and literature of his special in- 
stniment. 

Mr. Wolfsohn's versatility and many-sidedness 
were exhibited in the excellent rendering of the pro- 
gramme, which included compositions of Bach, Haydn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt; and it is to his credit 
that he did not fall short in any of the requirements 
of the widely different schools and epochs. Mr. Pol- 
lak made a very agreeable impression npon his hear- 
ers, and was recalled in the song, In dunkler Nacht, 
by Luther (not Martin Lnther, as many might erro- 
neously suppose, bat a modern writer), and being 
assured of his good standing with his audience, sang 
his encore with increased confidence and ciToct. He 
is a Hungarian of very fine presence, and is said to 
be a superior operatic artist. 

The French Opera troupe of Messrs. Jnignet & 

Drivet, have visited Philadelphia and performed "Le 

Songe d'une Nuit d'Et€" Aud other sparkling little 

French operas, Mile. Naddi winning especial praise. 

They repeat the visit this week, giving 2Sampa and 

La Fille da Regiment. 

Worcester follows the example of Boston and 

has musical festivals of her public schools. The 

"Star" of the Palladium (Nov. 28) writes : 

Whoever entered Mechanics Hall on the evening 

of the 23d inst. must have noticed that the entire 

room was filled with a strange and peculiar sound. 

We cannot describe it ; but it seemed as if the air 

were filled with little sprites who spoke a strange 

language, full of harsh gutturals yet softened as if by 

distance. 

^'Craahltf , oraiiblty, crash ! 
ThrMbity, thrathlty, tLruh !•* 

That is as near as we can represent, with pen and ink, 
the subdued talking of fifteeti hundred school dtildren, 
who were ranged around the four sides of the hall, in 
the three galleries and upon the platform. 

The occasion was the Annual Musical Festival of 
the Public Schools of Worcester, under the direction 
of their instructor in music, Mr. I. N. Metcalf. The 
lower schools were not represented, the choruses being 
sung by pupils of the High, Grammar, and Seconda- 
ry Schools. It was one of the most interesting en- 
tertainments ever offered in Mechanics Hall, and 
showed that a great advance had been made in the 
singing of the scholars, and the selection of the music 
to be sung. The children looked fresh and hsppy, 
and, although an occasional paper missile, shot at 
some unfortunate wight in the audience, testified to 
the truth of the saying that "boys will be boys," their 
general demeanor was highly commendable to them- 
selves, and their instructors. A young mnn of very 
promising talents, a pupil of Mr. B. D. Allen, open- 
ed the concert with a highly creditable performance 
of Mendelssohn's Organ Sonata in A., and later in 
the cventng. played portions of a Flute Concerto by 
Rink, introducing some beautiful combinations: Sev- 
eral pupils of the higher schools sang solos, duets,. 
&c., adding much to the interest of the evening, and 
showing good voices, well trained. But the most 
noteworthy portions of the programme, ^ rightly 
enough, were the choruses, of which the best in qual- 
ity and performance were **See, the conquering hero 
comes," from Judas Maccabaus, and "Freemen Re- 
joice I" hj Pnrcell. Very good was the performance 
bv the High School, of a glee by Eisenhofer, and 
"Morning s Ruddy Beam,"by the Secondary Schools. 
One of the latter also snng, without accompaniment, 
a pretty part song about a certain "Little brown 
church in the vale," which called forth smiles and 
applause. Mr. Allen played the organ and piano 
accompaniments, and again we realized the worth of 
the grent instrument which furnished a noblo back- 
ground for the fresh young voices. 
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VooAl. with Piano Aooompanimant. 

As I'd nothing else to do. A very aronsing song. 

Sang by Mme. Parepa. 30 

West wind, O, west wind. Song. A. M, Smith. SO 
y«C7 deUeate and ebarmloc. TbeWwt wind, the 
■heph«rd lad, th« prvtty bloe flovert, and the artbt, 
are depleted with a liBW skllfal touehei, and the en- 
sembU is rery pleasing. 

Silver chimes. Soogi CUtribeL 30 

Alio verj pleuinc, and mingle the silvery bell 
tonee with moeleel words In a Tery artietie manner. 
thoa Hope of the desolate. (O sanctissiroa 
Vcrgine). Song. Gardigiami, 40 

Itelian and English words. The ftnmer portray the 
prayer of a dmple maiden, who doTotae to the Tliglii 
her well-beloTod ring and necklaee, with the promlee 
of lighted tapers before the shrine, If only "dear Gio- 
vanni recovers.'* A meet ehanning and original mel- 
ody. 
Grieve not for me. Ballad. Wrighton, 90 

A beantlftal eompoaition by the author of **IIer 
bright smile." 
The Unknown Dead. Song. A. Whitney. 30 

Very well written, and ought to be oztenriTely 
known, ae a trlbnte to thoee noble ones, wbo were 
willing to lie down In nnnamed graves, Ibr their Cause 
end their Country. 
To thee, beloved one. Song. Ta*^ Wilson, 30 

Bessie Barker. Song. W, J, Florence. 40 

Two good songs, the last of which has been snng 
extensively by Mr. Florence in hU artistic tonrs ; eo 
that many are already friends with bright Bessie, 
wbo <*went a milking so early In the morning." 
Salve Reginn. Bass song. Girae. 40 

Alma redemtoris. Baritone song. 

Have Latin woids, and are suitable Ibr Catholic ser- 
vice. 
Hopes once gone are gone forever. W. A, Ogden, 30 
One of the good songs to **sing when we are sad.'* 

Instrumental. 

Donee Tristesse. (Sweet Sadness.) Moroean 
for Piano. K, Men, 35 

An elegant piece of medium dlfBenlty. 
Ask me not. ''Child of the Regim't Baumbach. 40 
Evening song to the Virgin. For Piano. " 40 
Mr. Banmbaoh does not rellnqnieh hie good work 
of arranging popular melodlee in novel and taking 
forms. The above are of ea#y medium dlfBeulty, and 
Taloable for learners ae well ae amateurs. 
Mabel Walts. E, Ketterer. 90 

L' Estasi. Valse brillantc. L, ArdiH, 75 

Two fine show pieces, and commended Ibr exhibi- 
tions, fcc. 
Norland Waltz. L, L. WiUiams. 35 

Fright, and quite original. A trifle dlfliealt. 
Beauties of Dr. of Alcantara. Bellak, 70 

One of the moet popular of the light operas, now 
Bccewible for pianists. It inclndee a number of the 
faTorite melodies. 

Booka. 

Libretto of "Son Jand Stranger." Operetta by 
Mendelssohn. (Parlor Opera Librettos). 50 
This little book will be reed with iotcrest, ae con- 
taining the words of an operatic work by Mendelseobn. 
It was compoeed for the entertainment of his own 
family, and has but resently b.en accessible to the 
public. 



IfosiCBV Mail.— Mttslcis sent by mail, the expense belrg 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persone 
ata dUtaoce will find the conTeyanee a sarlng of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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A Viflit to the Conservatory of 

Kaplet.* 

It was very important for me to become ac- 
qaainted with the longr-celebrated iK:boo] of Mu- 
sic in Naples. While in Rome, I obtained a let- 
ter of recommendation to the profei«<or oftbe?io- 
lin at the institation in queHion, Si^or Pinto, 
who has also to play in Naples (renerally the 
part of first Tiolinist, or, as we say in Germany,' 
Concertmeister. I fancied that, thus proTided, I 
should easily obtain admission to the school. But 
this matter was attended with especial difficul- 
ties. In the first place, Sig. Pinto was nowhere 
to be found, a very characteristic trait, it struck 
roe, of Neapolitan life. I went to the Teatro S. 
Carlo, to enouire of the hall-keeper the artist's 
address, as I knew Sijr. Pinto was attached 
to the establishment. Tho hall-keeper intima- 
ted to me, in a kindly and compassionate tone, 
that I should have some trouble in presenting my 
letter, "for," he said, "you will not find Si*?. Pinto 
at home. You may, however, come ticrxm him 
at Cafiisch's pasticceria, in the Toledo," (the 
principal street of Naples), ««for, as a rule, he 
looks in two or three times a-day.** My laudable 
attempt to catch the much desired violinist there, 
was, however, not crowned with success. Some- 
what dispirited, 1 returned to my friend the hall- 
keener at San Carlo, and begjred him to put me 
in the way of pouncing upon Sig. Pinto somehow 
or other. "Oh," replied he, very sensibly, "go 
to the Conservatory during the time the Profes- 
sor is delivering his lesson there." He told me, 
also, the exact hours when the object of my 
search was engaged in his professorial duties, and 
I took adTantage of the first morning at my dis- 
posal to carry out my purpose. On entering the 
precincts of the Conservatory, which is located in 
the Franciscan Monastery of S. Pietro a Majella, 
I was astonished by a scene which produced upon 
me an efiect as unusual as truly comic. In a 
spacious corridor, between 250 and SCO feet long, 
on the first floor, I found a number of the youth- 
ful pupils of the institution, clad, despite the late- 
ness of the hour — it was ten o clock— in the most 
daring morning costume, practising their various 
instruments, some of the pupils walking up and 
down while so engaged. Wind and string in- 
struments, of various kinds and calibres, com- 
bined their sounds in a harmless medley. Runs, 
scales, susUined notes, etc., vibrated through the 
air and my nerves, which latter were already 
strongly affected by the noise of the Neapolitan 
streets. But the hopeful and youthful assembly 
were not disturbed in their experimental music 
by the arrival of a stranger, who, as they could 
easily perceive, was a foreigner, perfectlv aston- 
ished at what he beheld. More especially im- 
pressed upon my memory are the performers on 
a bass trombone and a double bass. They ex- 
tracted from their instruments such prodigious 
tones, that it seemed as though they had to pre- 
pare for playing at the Resurrection. 

I slipped into a side-corridor, and met one of 
the servants of the establishment, whom I begged 
to take me to Sig. Pinto. He expressed his re- 
gret at not being able to gratify my wish, be- 
cause Sig. Pinto had not yet arrived, though his 
hour had struck. In order to escape from the 
musical hubbub I have described, I asked to be 
conducted to the Librarian of the Conservatory, 
who had been described to me as a Signer Cav- 
aliere Florimo. I thought that, with him, I 
might fill up the leisure time not quite unprofita- 
bly. And such was really the case. I found 
Signor Florimo an a^eable gentleman, who 
most readily and obligingly showed me the musi- 

* S^ tiM Btrlln Eeko, Tnnilftlcd fbr the LoDdOD Miui' 




cal library under his care, and furnished roe all 
the information 1 wished to obtain. We imme- 
diately plunged into a long conversation concern- 
ing the Institution, and I learned the following 
facts, which may interest others as they interest- 
ed me. 

The present organization of the Naples Con- 
servatory dates from the year 180G, it being then 
that Napoleon combined in one institution' the 
four musical schools existing there at that peri- 
od. These establishments, the history of some 
of which extends back as far as the middle of the 
16th century, that is to say, occupies a period of 
800 years, were : the Conservatorio della Piet2^ 
del Turchini, the Conservatorio dei Poveri di 
Jesu Christo, the Conservatorio di S. Onofrio, 
and the Conservatorio di S. Maria Loretto. It 
would appear from the above titles that all the 
schools of music in Naples in those days, just as 
that at present existing, were, to some extent, 
connected with monasteries of the town, if only 
in so far as to employ for the profit of art the 
spacious precincts of such edifices. But, howev- 
er this may be, it is very certain that, in the last 
century, the Italian priesthood took a lirely in- 
terest m the musical aspirations of this highly 
gifted nation of the South. I need merely re- 
mind the reader of Bologna, where people, for 
instance, still retain a lively recollection of Pater 
Martino, an authority on counterpoint, whom 
even a Mozart could not help respecting. 

Since the year 1826, the Naples Conservatory 
has been located in the Franciscan Cloister of S. 
Pietro a Majella already named. It enjoys a 
fixed annual income of not less than 200,000 
francs. On hearing this sum mentioned, I in- 
voluntarily thought, with some little depression, 
of the very straitened pecuniary circumstances 
of our German schools of music, some of which, 
so far from being able to do aught for the ad- 
vancement of art can, literally speaking, scarcely 
manage to exist It is true that we possess nearly 
half-a-dozen Conservatories, but we cannot, prob- 
ably, suppose any one of them really endowed 
with vitality, except the Leipsic School of Music, 
though it is very evident that this would prosper 
still more, if, in our native Germany, the door 
was not flung wide open for a highly injurious 
system of competition on the part of private in- 
dividuals. Let us hope, however, that this state 
of things may, some day or other, be changed fbr 
the better. What might not be effected by a 
single Conservatory, properly endowed and sen- 
sibly organized, for the whole of Germany I 

The subjects of study in the Naples Conservato- 
ry include not only every branch of music, but oth- 
er departments of knowledge as well.* Besides 
going through an elementary course, the pupils 
are taught geography, history, and so on. Nay, 
they are even initiated in philosophy, though 
more for the name of the thing than aught else. 
In a country where, but a short time since, peo- 
ple were informed that it was not the earth that 
revolved round the sun, but the sun round the 
earth,t we cannot expect that the science of rea- 
son will really flourish, even though we leave 
out of consideration the fact that the Italians, 
whose minds are cast in a preponderatingly real- 
istic mould, have always been but very poor phi- 
losophers. 

The pupils, of whom 100 are taught gratui- 
tously, are bound to attend the Institution at 
least nx years. In some cases, however, they re- 
main long^er. In addition to receiving artistic and 
scientific mstruction, they are also not only lodg- 
ed but boarded free of cost No pupil is admit- 

* A ilmllar plan li pann«d at the Pngne CooMrrstorj, 
bat, most probably, that oiUbttshmoiit was formod on tha 
modal of tha Cemwrratorr of Naplai. 

t Sea Adolph Btahr'i Sim Jahr in BaKen. 



ted under the age of seven, while, on tho other 
hand, no one is allowed to attend the Institution 
beyond his fonr-and-twcntieth year. At present 
the number of students is 150. Tho staff* con- 
sists — not countincr the director— of fwenty-one 
professors. All the instruments and music re- 
quired for the pupils belong to the Institution. 
Among the violins, I saw some verv good, though 
not first-rate, specimens of Gagliant, the Neapol- 
itan violin-maker, who lived in the last century. 
The pianofortes, on the contrary, were bad. The 
wildest fancy cannot form a correct notion of the 
toneless, discordant, jingling machines^ on which 
it is utterly impossible to play, that are manufac- 
tured here. But this is not an isolated case. 
Throughout Italy, the pianos are extremely me- 
diocre, a fact in strong contrast with the feeling 
for tune inherent in the Italians, and based upon 
a felicitous natural aptitude of disposition. 

During our conversation I was informed that 
the anxiously expected Sig. Pinto had arrived. 
I was immediately conducted to him. He moat 
obligingly expressed his readiness to allow me to 
be present at the violin lesson he was about to 
give. We entered a room, in which some pupils 
were already assembled. Here I could not help 
again remarkinj;, as I had already remarked on 
my entry into the Institution, that too much at- 
tention was not bestowed upon cleanliness. All 
present, with tho exception naturally of the Pro- 
fessor, looked unwashed and unkempt, and, more- 
over, as regards their dress, they seemed to be 
clad as if they had but juKt left their beds. The 
room itself, too, was not the tidiest I hafl ever 
seen. But what matters a little dirt more 
or less in the wonderfully bright, pure, and clear 
air of the South? Kind Nature paralyzes it so 
marvellously, though, in saying this, I would not 
by any means be understood to assert that a lit- 
tle more attention to cleanliness would not be 
preferable. However, my attention was imme- 
diately diverted from this and similar matters, and 
directed to two pupils, each of whom played a 
violin solo, with pianoforte accompaniment Both 
were admirable in the French-Belgian style, 
which is cultivated hero with especial predilec- 
tion and the devotion of elective affinity ; for all 
Italian violinists adopt this style,owing to the want 
of a national school. Yet in this very country 
lived, as recentljr as the last century, those great 
masters of the violin, who marked an epoch and 
served as a standard for the whole world of mu- 
sic, and of whom we still learn, even at the pres- 
ent day, by tradition I However incredible this 
fact may appear, it is true. 

Of the above two pupils, the second especially, 
who acquitted himself with extraordinary spirit 
and in the most masterly manner, engrossed my 
undivided attention. He played that technical- 
Iv difficult piece, the "Esmeralda Fantasia," by 
Antonio Bazzini, the celebrated Italian violinist, 
who is still living and well-known in Germany, 
and who, like Sivori, is one of the most renown- 
ed virtuosos of modem times. 

After this performance, and others I heard dur- 
ing my visit, it struck me as evident that the 
practical cultivation of orchestral playing — ac- 
cording to the Italian standard — is zealondy and 
successfully carried out, and I was able to compli- 
ment Sig. Pinto sincerely on the fact. As to 
how it fares with pianoforte playing and tho vo- 
cal art, I could not, on account of the limited 
time at my disposal, satisfy myself. But if I 
might express an opinion on the pianoforte play- 
ing I had previously heard in Italy, it would, with 
some exceptions, not be, as a rule, very favorable. 
Then, however, the piano, on account of its pov- 
erty of tone and eminently ideal character, is no 
instrument for a nation that seeks and finds the 
gpreatest charm of musical enjoyment in sensually 
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beautiful but, so to speak, tonally elementary 
melody. 

That, on the other hand, since Verdi gave his 
compositions to the world, voccil art has visibly 
fallen off in Italy needs no longer any corrobora- 
tion. As I was about leaving, I found an oppor- 
tunity, which I had {greatly desired, of making the 
personal acquaintance of the Maestro Saverio 
Mercadante, whose opera, La Vestale,! had heard 
in Rome. The grey-haired artist, who is nearly 
seventy years of age, and who, three years ago, 
had the misfortune to become totally blind, was 
delivering an address H> a large number of the 
pupils, attended by some of the professors. Ho 
IS a man of small, spare stature. His head was 
covered with a little velvet cap. He was sitting, 
in a dignified attitude, upon a sofa, while those 
present respectfully formed a semi-circle round 
Dim. He spoke in a clear and sharply acccpitua- 
ted voice, bis words being enforced by animated 
gestures. Sig. Pinto seized a fitting opportunity 
to introduce roe. The sprightly old gentleman 
immediately broke off his address, and entered 
with me into a conversation, in wbich« with al- 
most diplomatic dexterity, he gave utterance to 
some well-turned remarks on German music and 
musicians. He ended by courteously charging 
my conductor to see that I carried away with me 
a favorable impression of the Institution commit- 
ted to bis care. 

The Neapolitans have no little reason for be* 
ing, to a certain extent, proud of this Conserva- 
tory ; for not only is it the oldest of its kind in 
Europe, but many celebrated artists, including 
some masters of the first rank, received their pro- 
fessional education there. Among them, I will 
mention only the following :— Scarlatti f the ope- 
ratic composer), whose Christian name . was Al- 
essandro ; Feo ; Leo ; Durante ; Monteverde ; 
Pergolese ; Faesiello ; Cimarosa ; Spontini ; and 
manv more. The library, kept in admirable or- 
der by Sig. Florimo, contains a most valuable 
collection of manuscripts of the above mentioned, 
and other pupils, more or less celebrated, of the 
Conservatory. Among the autographic MSS., I 
observed two operas by Feo ; eleven operas by 
Leo ; tome sacred compositions by Durante ; six 
operas bv Alcssandro Scarlatti; and several 
works by rergolese. 

Sig. Florimo informed me that he is at present 
engaged in writing a copious history of the Na- 
ples Conservatory. It will no doubt contain 
some important contributions to the history of 
music, and, in consequence, its publication must 
be expected with interest. 

Vosr Wasielewski. 
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The Philotopky of the Fine Arts. 

(from the North Anerleui Bavtov]. 

f%ao$ephM dtr Skk»ntn KVktuU : Ankittktttr^ Smlptw^ Ma- 
itrtiy Mtuik^ Foesity Prota. Yon Brnit Ton Laganlz. 
Mllneh«n : LitemrlMh-ArtlBtlBehe AniUIt dcr J. C. Cotta'- 
Mh«a Bochhrnndlung. 18Q&. [Philoie^y of tk§ Fin* ArU. 
Bj Srut Toa Laaaulx.] 

Notwithstanding their creative activity as an anis- 
itc people, the Greeks did not philosophize deeply 
about art. lodced, they were habitually inexact in 
all their classifications. Aristotle, for example, 
makes zoology, medicine, &c. branches of philosophy, 
and pats them in the same category with metaphys- 
ics. As regards the arts, he assumes that they are 
all imitations, and from this sund-point inquires, 
first, by what means the imitation Is produced (form, 
color, tone, or word) ; secondly, what objects are im- 
itated (emotions, actions, &c. ) ; and thirdly, in what 
manner these objecu are imitated. But he does not 
inform us what particular arts he 'would place under 
these several heads. He lays the foundation of a 
classification, but roars no superstructure upon it. 
Cicero divides the arts into silent (quetsi mutcB artea), 
and speaking (oratio ei lingua) ; the former are sculp- 
ture and painting, the hitter are poetry and eloquence. 
Qnintllian. opplying to the arts the Aristotelian clas- 
sification of the sciences, throws them into three 
groups : the theoretical (astronomy and philosophy) ; 
the practical (strategpr, oratory, and dancing) ; and 
the poetical, comprising architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. These latter he also calls creative arts 
(arte$ effeelivie). In like manner the Ncoplatonic 
Plotinus divides them, first, into imitative arts, sculp- 
ture, painting, and dancing, which tihiiate fbrms and 
motions, and music, which Imitates the innate har- 
monies of tlie human soul ; secondly the practical 



arts, nrchiteeturo and carpentry, which are expres- 
sions of the indwelling symmetry of the soul ; and, 
thirdly, the theoretical arts, or those which are of a 
more ideal nature, such as geometry, poetry, oratory, 
and, highest of all, philosophy. The vice of x\\tM 
clrissifications ohviouRly springR from the vagueness 
of the Greek ond Lntin' terms which wo ore forced to 
transhito by *^ha arts." 

If now we turn to modem ort-criticism, we find it 
equally arbitrary and unsatisfactory. Dante {De 
Monarchia, 11.) remarks that art is conditioned by 
three things,— the spirit of the artist, the instrument 
which he employs, and the material in which he 
works ; but he makes no distribution of the arts un- 
der this general principle. Kant {Kritik der UrtheiU- 
kraft, ^51) makes expression the basis of his classi- 
fication. First, the speaking arts, poetry and elo- 
quence ,' the latter of these treats a business of the 
understanding as if it were a free play of the imagi- 
nation, whereas the former conducts a free play of 
the imagination as if it wns merely a bu^'incss of the 
understanding. Secondly, the formative arts, of 
which there are two subdivisions, those wMch are ex- 
pressed in accordance with the truth of the senses 
{Sinnenwahrheit), comprising arcliitecture and sculp- 
ture {die Plastik), and thora which rest on an illusion 
of the senses {Sinnenschein)^ including painting and 
landscape-cardeninir. Thirdly, the art of the beauti- 
ful play of the emotions, or mnsic. Solger (Aesthei- 
ik, p. 257) assumes five fine arts, which he divides 
into two groups, viz. Poesy and' Art (Kunst). The 
former he regards as the universal art, embracing in 
itself all the others. The latter he subdivides into 
symbolical (architecture and sculpture) and allegori- 
cal (painting and music). Hegel looks at art from 
different points of view, and gives a classification as 
seen from each. Historically considered, he distin- 
guishes three principal forms : the symbolical, or the 
art-psntheism of the Orient, the classical art of the 
Greeks and Komans. and the rgmantic art of the 
Christian nation • of Western Europe. Again he 
speaks of the external art (architecture), the objective 
art (sculptyre), and the subjective arts (painting, mu- 
ic, and poetry). Or, if we consider the sense to 
which the art appeals, we have arehitecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, which appeal to the eye ; music, 
which is addressed to ths ear; and poetry, which 
speaks to the imagination. Or, finallv distributing 
them into two groups, we have architecture and 
sculpture, which pre^nt the objective, and painting, 
music, and poetry, which express the innemess (hi- 
nerlichkeit) of the subjective. Cousin places painting' 
above sculpture and music, because it is raorepathet- 
ia than the former and clearer than the latter, and 
expresses the human soul in a greater richness and 
variety of its sentiments. Poetry he calls the art par 
excellence. Arehitecture and gardening he puts to- 
gether in one category, as the least free and lowest of 
the arts. It seems to us, however, more natural, fol- 
lowing Kant's distribution, to associate gardening 
with painting, inasmuch ss it is governed by the laws 
of perspective, and is pictnresque rather than archi- 
tectural. Fergusson divides the arts into three doss- 
es. — technic, seithetic, and phonetic. The technic cul- 
minate in upholstery, the n.«thctic in music, and the 
phonetic in eloquence. On this basis he erects a lahy- 
rinthian superstructure, through whoso "wandering 
mases" we have no disposition to conduct our read- 
ers. 

It must be obvious to every one that all these clas- 
sifications are more or less determined by a prtori 
considerations, instead of being deduced from the na- 
ture and genesis of the arts and the law that controls 
their development. Every classification is imperfect, 
in so far as it is artificial. It is essential, therefore, 
to pursue a now method, to throw aside dogmatism 
and appeal to history, to study the arts in the pro- 
cess of their growth,' and to adopt the arransrement 
into which we find them drawn by their natural affin- 
ities. The proper application of this method would 
render it necessary to trace the rise and progress of 
each art, and to show how the varying forces of na- 
ture, civilization, and social life have operated in de- 
veloping and modifying man's artistic faculty ; but 
this discussion is too broad for our present limits, 
and we must rest satisfied with a mere statement of 
the results to which such an investigation would 
lead. 

By the fine arts, then, we mean arehitecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, poetry and prose. These may 
b^'flivided into two equal groups. The firet three, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, address them- 
selves to the eye, speaking to it in the dialect of form; 
they may therefore be called the arts of formed repre- 
sentation, — formative or imaging arts. The last 
three, music, poetry, and prose, address themselves 
to the ear, and may be termed the arts of oral repre- 
sentation, or speaking arts. We have enumerated 
them in the order of their logical relations and of 



their chronolo<rical development. The first of the 
fine arts in point of time, and the lowest as a means 
of oxpresfiion, is architecture; the last in time and 
the highest [?] in expressiveness is prose. This clasii- 
cation corresponds to the historical growth of Gre- 
cian art. Art is oricinally an emanation of religious 
feeling. It springs from man's spiritual wants, which 
first seek expression in a rude symbolism. No pre- 
Hcllenic people ever advanced beyond these religious 
beginnings of art. Such are the colossal temples of 
India, filled with gigantic images, monstrous in 
shape and yet every limb and lineament symbolical 
of certain divine attributes ; also the monumental ar- 
chitecture of Egypt, massive and gloomy pyramids, 
obelisks emblematic of sacrificial flames, and all 
those stupendous structures that fringe the Nile from 
the Nubian desert to the Mediterranean. The Greeks 
were tlie first to idealize this symholiiim and inspire 
it with a new principle, to modify it by intellectual 
and aesthetic culture, and melt it into a new meta- 
morphosis, in which tho sentiment of beauty blended 
with that of religion. 

Tho six arts of which we have mado mention rise 
Olio above tho other, in a regular scries ; sculpture is 
higher than architecture, painting is higher than 
sculpture, mnsic stands above painting, poetry above 
music, and prose l!] is thohighestartofall. It will be 
observed, also, that in the exact ratio of the increase 
of the spiritual content of these arts there is a de- 
crease of materiality in the form. In nature we see 
a progress from the inorganic to the organic, from 
organogens to living oi^nisms, from the general 
substances and elementary bodies of chemistry to the 
special phenomena of ph vwics, from tho coral to the 
plant, from the plant to the animal, and from the an- 
imal to man ; each "striving to ascend, and ascend- 
ing in its striving." The stone or the metal, in its 
highest form of crystal, mimics the delicacy of the 
flower ; the flower, with its organic functions and 
motions and the variccated plumage of iu petals, 
is assimilated to tho butterfly that hovers on free 
wings above it ; and in the social life and conning 
instincts of the bee, the bird, the ant, and the spider 
are typically foreshadowed the intelligence and mor- 
al affections of man. Each of these in the rising 
scale of creation is the realization of that which is he- 
low it, and the muto prophecy of that which is above 
it. In liko manner there is a progress in art from 
arehitecture to sculpture, from sculpture to painting, 
from painting to music, from music to poetry, and 
from poetry to prose. All these have their root in a 
common sentiment ; they are all manifesutions of 
religious feeling working through the imagination, 
and there is no instance on record of supreme excel- 
lence in art, except in times of religious enthusiasm 
or among a people distinguished for religions sensi- 
bility. Art first built a temple to the gods, consecra- 
ted it with their images, beautified it with pic- 
tures of sacred scenes out of their lives, celebrated 
their praises in music and poetry, and, finally, re- 
cordcil tho fact and philosopliized about it in proae. 
Thus in ail. its forms and creations it is but an ex- 
pression of these fiist, deepest, and holiest emotions of 
the human soul. 

The theory enunciated by Vitruvius and recently 
by Hope, and tacitly assumed by Ruskin, that archi- 
tecture had its origin in tho rude efforts of man to 
shelter himself from the inclemencies of tho sky, is 
not only falKc in principle, but at variance with fact. 
Tho hut of tho shepheni, the tent of the nomad, the 
wigwam of tho savage, and tho cave of tho troglodyte, 
which have been regarded as so many germs of ftr- 
chitectnre, have really no more connection with It 
than tho den of the tiger or tho Isir of the wolf. It 
was from tho impulse of refigious feeling, and not un- 
der the stimulus of physical wants, that man became 
an architect. The temple is oltler than the house. 
Indeed, such a thing as domestic architecture was un- 
known previous to tho Roman Empire. According 
to the Old Hebrew legend, Adam built an nitar to 
God before he put a roof over his own head. The ear- 
liest and rudest structures now existing on tho face 
of the earth were dedicated to doilies. 

Mach misconception will bo avoided if wo remem- 
ber that a temple is not necessarily an edifice. This 
mny be its accidental form, but does not constitute its' 
distinctive character. It is essentially, as the ety. 
mology implies, {ripptiv, to cut off or set apart, )'a 
consecrated spot, like that where Noah offered sacri- 
fice when ho issued from the ark. The hollow cedar 
containing a rudely carved image of tho Arcadian 
goddess, of which 'Pausanias (VIII. 13. 2) speaks, 
was as much a temple as the Parthenon or tho Pan- 
theon. Indeed, the flrst temples seem to have been 
hollow trees in which images were plseed ; tho Do- 
donean Jupiter dwelt in a beech, the Ephesian Diana 
in an elm, and it was not until 600 B. C. that she was 
honored with a temple in marble ; and among the 
Germanic nations of Northern Europe, we find that 
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the thrco gods of the ancient FrassianB wero wor- 
shipped in a sacred oak at Romore.* A Druidtcal 
circle of rough stones, like the celebrated Stonhcngge, 
is as trulr a temple as the classic peristyle. It may 
consist of a moand of earth, a solitary colamn, or "k 
high rock like that on the shores of I^ko Winnipeg, 
which the aborigines were accastomcd to crown with 
wreaths of learos and flowers ; they are all alike sa- 
cred offerings to the gods, the tree and the monolith, 
AS well as 

"Dorle plllart, 
Cor^lee and (Hcm, irith houj aonlpturw fmT«n." 

The Egyptian obelisk in Rome on whose granite 
sides are inscribed hieroglyphic hymns in praise of 
the sun, is as trulr a umple as is the Basilica of St. 
John r>atoran, beforo which it stands. The cavern, 
or the mde lodge of wattled saplings, in which the 
primitiTo man foand protection against heat and cold, 
may be the origin or hoaso-bailding ; bat it is the 
stone pillar or the hollow-tree with the consecrated 
image in which we must seek the origin of temple- 
building, which is the source and genesis of all archi- 
toctnre. 

Common usace applies the word architecture toer- 
ery beautifal edifice ; but there is essentially as much 
difference between temple-building and house^build- 
ing, as there is between a moral and a meteorologi- 
cal necessity. In house-building everything is made 
subordinate to comfort andconrenionce. There may 
be displayed much mathematical knowledge and me- 
chanical skill, but these do not raise it to the dignity 
of a fine art : it is still a handicraft. A house thus 
designed with inflexible reference to utility is no more 
architecture than a ship or a railroad. It may turn 
out to be beautiful, and so may the ship, which was 
built only to do service against wind and ware, or 
the steam-car, which moves wholly in obedience to 
mercenary impulses towards economical ends. The 
same movement of muscle may mould dough to make 
bread or clay to make statues, but how different is 
the spiritual process in each case. Architecture 
among the Greeks was never associated with the idea 
of use, and they made no pretensions to it in the con- 
struction of private dwellings. Athens was by no 
means a fine city like some of our modem ones, with 
whole streetf of palaces occupied as the residences of 
private citizens. A stranger could have walked from 
the Pirnns all through the lower town withont imag- 
ining himself to be in the city which contained the 
greatest masterpieces of architecture. Ho would ob- 
serve these only as he approached the pnblie square 
and the Acropolis. We learn from Herodotus (V. 
62) how small and insignificant, according to our 
notions, were the houses in which men like Them is - 
tocles^ and Aristides lived. As luxnry increased, 
dwellings were built on a larger scale, but even these 
made no claims to architectural beauty, and did not 
rank among works of art. Tet they were regarded 
by the public with suspicion. Such was the house 
of Midias, the Atlienian millionaire, which he erected 
at Elensis, and for which*he was severely censured by 
Demosthenes. Architecture put to private uses 
would have been to the Grecian mind an ostentation 
bordering on impiety. It was employed solely and 
sacredly in the construction of temples till after the 
Persian war, when it was applied also to theatres, 
concert halls, porticos, gymnasia, and public squares; 
but this too was a sacred use, inasmuch as all these 
places and edifices were dedicated to some divinity.* 

It is true that in the heroic age we discover a ten- 
dency to beautify the residences of princes and make 
them objects of art ; such were the mansions of Men- 
elans and AlcinoGs, as described in the fourth and 
seventh books of the Odyssey. But it must be re- 
membered that these palaces were essentially palace- 
temples, and that with them was associated the idea 
of hero-worship. Art can never develop itself freely 
when it comes in contact with utility. The Creeks 
scrupulously awoided this antagonism. The best 
house-builders in AtheAs would not have presumed 
to place themselves on a level with Ictinus and Kal- 
licrates, the builders of the Parthenon. However 
great their constructive skill, they were still mechan- 
ics and not architects. Posterity did not treasure 
their names ; they passed away and were forgotten 
with the cessation of those physical wants which it 

• Volfft, Onehithu iVmcMiM, I. 680, 606. 

• What to h«ra ttld ofMrehlteetaiv to, of foanw. true of all 
th« flM arts. PaoMtntoa, who trawlled throafch Qntf in 
tiMtseondMiiiaiToftiM Ohristtoo eim, and dsMribed the 
vorksofarttheoeztottiiff does not mention a slnicle one at 
the propertj of a private eliiaen. So when Verne plundend 
Bkily, hto aeeneen, who eannot be snppoeed to have conceal- 
ed anything, eharge him with eanryiog off only pnblio works 
of art ; at the same ttane, It to said that he appropriated these 
traaauree wherever he could find them ; and if nrirate penoni 
bad poe eee ied sneh works df art, nothing would have prav^nt- 
•d hfai firom taking them. Tto be enre, Cicero speaki of four 
Btataee taken fkom a certain Helns. Bnt they stood in hb 
emrarimm or ehapel, not in hto honpe. and were therot>ro pnb- 
lie. In the sense of being eonieexated to a roUgtons uie. 



was their solo office to supply ; whilst the memory of 
the architect remained as imperishable as the divine 
conceptions which ho sought to express. Secular 
architecture grew up out of national decay and relig- 
ious degradation. With the deification of the Ro- 
man Emperors certain parts of the temples were 
transferred to the imperial palaces. Julius Cfcsnr 
was the first man who adorned his house with a ped- 
iment, and even ho was permitted to do it only by a 
special decree of the Senate. Thus gradually, and 
as it were under protest, began the decline of sacred 
architecture. The change advanced with the degen- 
eracy of the people and the darkening of the religions 
consciousness. Colnmns wore attached to the villas, 
and private dwellings were decorated with pilasters 
and rich entablatures. This desecration of the tem- 
ple-style culminated in the famous "Golden House" 
of Nero, in the vestibule of which stood his own col- 
ossal statue one hundred and twenty feet high. The 
distinction l^tween house and temple being thus bro- 
ken up, sacred architecture became rapidly secular- 
ized in the midst of a vast material civilization, which 
seems almost to have deified roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, triumphal arches, the circus, and tho Colos- 
seum.* 

* Among the Romans, religion was degraded into a mere 
ftinetion of the state ; and patriotism (an intense but narrow 
sentiment) became the Inspiring principle of art as well as of 
morals. Tbns the themes of Roman seulpturo were not rrlig* 
ions, but patriotic, and represented, not prods, but henxw ; 
they sought their ideato of excellence, not In the genealogical 
records of Olympus, but in the annato of Iheir own robnst vir- 
tue and prowess. 

(To be continued.) 



The Overture to Mosart's 'iKas^c Flute/' 

BT A. OULIDICHEFP.* 

Great in all things, in counterpoint as in melody, 
Mozart must naturally have preferred to the strict 
Fugue that which is termed the free, and which, ad- 
mitting of a blending of the two opposite styles, open- 
ed an unlimited field to the universality of his genius. 
His finest work in this kind had been the finale to 
the Symphony in C (the "Jupiter"). Many ama- 
teurs fina all fugues alike. But surely no one will 
maintain this of the finale to the Symphony, and of 
our overture ; for these two works no more resemble 
one another than they do the thousands of fugues, 
which have preceded them or followed them, and 
tho^ can only be compared together to bring out 
their absolute contrast all the more. Tho finale rests 
upon four rival themes, whose combination irresisti- 
bly and above all calls up the image of a gigantic con* 
flict. The severe taste, the original harsimess of the 
counterpoint is felt in many passages, and the har- 
monic rermentation, which arises from tho collision 
of these hostile elements, and which is so yery grate- 
ful to the ear of tho connoisseur, is for tho majority 
of dilettanti but a senseless discord, as I have had 
occasion enough to convince myself personally. 
There is no easy ear-tickling In that music. The 
work seems to address itself as much to the critical 
intelligence as to the fancy of the hearer ; and if 
there are few compositions which so seise upon one 
by their grandeur and their power, there are perhaps 
none which for their right appreciation require a more 
cultivated musical insight. 

Imagine now the opposite of what has just been 
said, and you will have a pretty good idea of the 
overture. This has but one theme, and ev^n in the 
development of this one theme the science of the com- 
poser appears still more wonderful, if possible, than 
It has been in the most prodigious movements of the 
•finale. Between tho theme and the counter-theme 
thore exists no appearance of conflict, not once a sin- 
gle shadow of opposition. All is pure and clear. 
All is heavenly m the harmony of this fugue, all 
streams in most melodious splendor, all is euphonious 
enjoyment, rapture, inexpressible charm, alike for 
the learned musician and for the common music-lov- 
er, in short for all musical ears. Mozart wished that 
the introduction to the piece should bespeak attention 
with an at once solemn and mystical authority, and 
with the most ^datant euphony, as if the slow tempo 
should My to one : "Prepare yourself to be apprised 
of something which you never heard before, and 
which no one will ever let you hear again." 

It were an error to believe, that the unique eupho- 
ny and magic charm, which make of the Allofirro 
such a raviihing music to everybody, merely affect 
us more, because the conditions of the fngued style 
here are mitigated ; in other words, because the work 
is not a strict and regular fugue. It is as learned a 
work as ever proceeded from a head that would 
know of nothing short of Double Counterpoint and 
Canon. To the main law9 of the genus Mozart has 
added furthermore the unity of thought. Although 
this fugue is free, it is still almost without interrup- 

• Translated ftw Ihpighi's Jnanal of JMksw. Nov. 1862. 



tion ; it is formed in the mere subject ; that subject 
never leaves you for a moment. In the fugue you 
hear it as the Dux and Comes (leader and com pan* 
ion) ; in the melcklic portion of the overture it ac- 
companies the song passages, which come in like 
solos ; and it is its image, again, which is reproduced 
more or less in fragments by the tutti of tho orches- 
tra. Without Ctie subject tho least particulan of the 
work were inconceivable I This theme is a veritable 
enchanter ; it possesses the gift of infinite self-trans- 
formation. It assumes all forms ; it flies off in 
sparks, it dissolves in shimmering rose-colored 
drops, it rounds itself into a globe, it sprinkles itself 
in pearly rain, it flashes in diamonds and overflows 
the green lap of the fields like an enamelled flowery 
carpet ; or it rises like a gentle mist into the upper 
regions. But various as the splendor is of these fan- 
tastical creations, perpetually interweaving, still it is 
not given to it to divest itself of its original form. 
Whether it appear as a Jack-o-lantem or as a thnn- 
' daring meteor, we, the clairvoyant spectators, always 
recognize it. When its figure is but little or not at 
all disguised (that is to say, so long as the composi- 
tion continues a fugue), it constantly regenerates it- 
self from itself, flings itself back and re-unites in tn- 
finxtum ; it creeps in everywhere in the accompani- 
ment to another subordinate form (the counter-sub- 
ject), which, like the gossip, or to speak more rever- 
ently, the yb/nu/us of tho magician, transforms itself 
as dexterously as he does. Suddenly the chase dis- 
peraes itself in a multitude of little parcels. An on- 
chanting, shining apparition step* into its place. Ver- 
ily, this is it no longer 1 Nevertheless it is it ; exam- 
ine it closely and you will see the fragments of its 
original form, flung off in all directions, quivering in 
space and gathering like a halo round the apparition, 
into which it has transformed a portion of its sub- 
stance. (The solos, accompanied by fragments of 
the fugue). 

Suddenly all has yanished. A serious and sol- 
emn summons, thrice repented in the same expres- 
sions, a peremptory will, before which tho necroman- 
cer's might must bow, has scattered the enchant- 
ment. Is the magic spectacle all over ? No, only 
the first act. Our hobgoblin of a theme must know 
the principle of progression of interest; hut how en- 
hance the miracle already wrought? We shall tee. 
The Allegro begins again and tho subject comes back, 
this time however under a wholly different physiog- 
nomy, transposed into B flat minor. The counter- 
themo takes also a new form and a new gait ; here 
begins the middle period and wo penetrate into the 
sanctum of the enchanter, which one might fancy to 
be lighted by the soft and pallid Are of a moonlight 
rainbow. Whence come all these syren voices, 
singing unknown words ? In what firinament shine 
tho^e stars, that group themselves in melodious and 
mystic constellations in the flute and fagotto, which 
whisper in the strings and stream out in the oboes 
like a long tnfin of light f The bliss of an inextin- 
guishable supernatural contentment perraeatet the 
soul, caressingly, from all sides. Soon clearest 
day illumes the scene. The theme gathers 
itself into a bright focus, and the counter-subject, 
darting its beams to all parts of tho world, leti off 
fireworks, whose petards, rockets, bomb-shells, Ro- 
man candles start off one by one, mount into the air, 
hiss, crackle, dazzle, go out and rain sparks upon yon 
as the^ fall, so that you know not where to turn. The 
variations of the theme fly every way, intermingling 
with the pieces of those magic fireworks, or if yon 
prefer, those gleaming northern lights. Again some 
fragments of the first half of the oyertura present 
themselves, yet, he it understood, with transforma- 
tions, since, as littlo as it lies in the nature of the 
subject wholly to conceal- itself, past finding out, so 
little can it for an instant remain altogether like it- 
self. 

The concluding sentence, in melodic style and be- 
ginning with a crescendo, is of a grandiose and origi- 
nal effect, full of reverberation and of majesty. Here 
something comes along, something, which is little in 
the outset, but which swells more and more and soon 
attains to an enormous volume, and waves its gigan- 
tic wings, with the roar of the hurricane, oyer the 
hearer's head. In the midst of the heaviest storm 
resounds a reminiscence of the theme towards the 
close, through the stunning unisons of the entire or- 
chestra. 

In this way has the oyerture to the ZauherflSte be- 
CQme the crown of all instrumental music, nunc el in 
sacula. (!) 

We must now speak of the psychological meaning 
of this work ; although in this connexion it hardly 
admits of comment in a positive manner. In tho 
other oyortures of Mozart tne thought is always un- 
mistakeably explained by the contents of the poem. 
But here we have essentially pure music, a music 
limited in its development and its effecu by no pre 
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det«riiiine<1 condition. The commentary upon such 
a work will ulwMys bo correct, if every one on henr- 
inf* it will di'soibo whatever uiichnntment he htis felt, 
wliatever ^piendor he hns dronmed. Perhaps tlicse 
individual j^losses will not differ from one another so 
very much in men in whom the poetic instinct re- 
veals itself modt manifestly throa^^h a lively tenden- 
cy to harmony, i'erhaps it would bo found that our 
overture had an analogous root in the dreams of 
childhood, while just approachini; the a^o of maturi- 
tv, when reason has not yet wholly broken through 
the shell, passion still sleeps, but is already just be- 
ginning to awake, and fancy with its partiality for 
the marvellous reigns almost uncontrolled. Everv 
age has, wo know, its characteristic dreams, whicfi 
do not show themselves in the other periods of life. 
Who of us can be so unfortunate as to have wholly 
lost the memory of the dreams ho had at the age of 
from nine to twelve ; who can have lost entirely out 
of recollection all those lovely images, which then 
floated round him ? But no one will forget also the 
bitter illusions which followed upon that waking, and 
the tears which wetted the pillow of the child, torn 
from hit enrapturing visions 1 

Hero arises • question of the highest interest. How 
could a fugue, and indeed one of the most learned, 
blend with the character of raviithing enchantment, 
that we find in it 1 To that we know no answer. 
Wo might say, to be snre, that the invention of the 
tubject was one of those happy accidents of genius, 
which are so rare that perhaps they never twice occur 
to genius itself. In fact a village organist might 
have invented the four bars of the tlieme as well as 
Moxart. But what would he have made of it 1 One 
of those contrapuntal skeletons with two or three 
legs, as Beethoven humorously called them, in the 
remarks he wrote upon the margin of his studies. The 
pearls would have changed into millet for the 
cock. I go still farther and a.sk, whether among all 
old and modern contrapuntists there bo one found, 
who would not in regard to this pearl have been a 
cock 1 Bach would have made a Bach fugue, Han- 
del a Handelian fugue of it ; very beautiful and very 
learned works they would have been, greatly admir- 
ed by connoisseurs, but in which the profane would 
have found small relish, and which would always 
remain fugues in the ears of a1l|the world. The only 
lapidary, capable of setting the pearl in such way 
that everybody, that is to say all ears, could recosnize 
its priceless worth, was named Mozart. And he it 
was who found it. 

It must not be overlooked, that tho material effect 
contributed much to the popularity of this wondrous 
work. If the instrumentation of our day has made 
some progress compared with the symphonies and 
overtures befote Mozart, this progress' was in every 
respect overtaken by the overture to the Zauherfldte. 
lo the first place Mozart has combined in it all the 
instmments which could be employed in the on^hes- 
tra at the end of the hist century ; he has carried the 
number of voices beyond twenty,-^ thing which ho 
has never before done in any of his instrumental com- 
positions. A still more important distinction is, tlint 
the wind instruments have as much to do as tho quar- 
tet, if not more. Finally Mozart in no one of his 
other works has married the tone-colors with so much 
charm and seductiveness, or distributed the roles of 
the Svmphony in a manner better suited to the spec- 
ial talents of the actors. From the violins and flutes 
even to the kettle-drums, all arc constantly employed 
in the most advantagcou<i manner. And (herein lies, 
at we have said, the whole improvement of the prefi- 
ent instrumental system : a dazzling euphony, a deep 
calculation of material effect and the lending of a new 
importance to the younger instruments of the orches- 
tra, namely the wind instruments, which for more 
than a century had l)cen subordinated to the string 
instmments. Studv the passages and combinations 
of our overture and you will find that they have 
served as patterns for 'the most richly instrumented 
compositions of Beethoven and of other very much 
younger masters. 

Such was the last secular work of Mozart, tho last 
and most worderfnlly perfect in respect of style. Al- 
ready for some years the flame of lire had been grow- 
ing pale upon the young man's brow and was extin- 
gaisned in his bosom. The productive energy of the 
artist was aho on the wane, although at a mnch 
slower and almost imperceptible rate. But this dy- 
in? flame se< mt suddenly to cast a new splendor 
a!:o3t it; Ibb enfeebled energy all at once over- 
flows with a derelopment of luxury and of fancy, to 
which Mozart had not yet accustomed his admirers ; 
the swan has a tuned his farewell song ; tlio dj'ing 
man utters h's noviuima verba, as the ancients used 
to say, e.xnlt(d words, in which the spirit of Mozart, 
half freed fn m its integument, appears to us as if it 
were already beginning to become iransflgured; words 
which every oii3 hears in the "Requiem" and in the 
overturj to tl e Zauber/ldle, which was its brilliant 



and immortal prelude. The imago of paradise con- 
nects itself with tho images upon his deatli-hed ! 

Besides this biographical signification of the Swan- 
song, the queen of fugues has still another, which as- 
signs to it an ever memomble place in the annals of 
art. 

As Mozart had included the poetic life under all its 
phsscs in the greatest of his operas, so too he had 
summed up therein the totality of his nature in regard 
to the means of musical expression, which was as it 
wcro the outward manifestation of that nature. Don 
Giovanni indicated on a grand scale the earthly mis- 
sion of our hero in tho eyes of all the world ; a more 
summary and more special account rendered before 
artistic people had also to sum up the universality of 
Mozart's style in its technical ana historical relations. 
How reads the commission of the predestined com- 
poser ? To gather up the harvest of the centurit$, and 
to combine it in the present, past and Jatvre of masic. 
Faithful to this vocation ana arrived at the end of his 
career, Mozart seems to have drawn up in notes for 
tho musicians a report, of some twenty pages, upon 
the manner in which he had fulfilled the instructions 
of Providence. We find therein the clearest melody, 
the most ideal sense, the most fascinating results of 
material euphony, the most splendid instrumentation, 
new and even modern eflfects, in anion with the anti- 
melodic and anti-expressive form of tho old fugue. 
Nay more, all this was strictly deduced from this 
form ; witliont this it would have been iust nothing. 
In these twenty and odd pages the fundamental law 
of every work of art : Unity and Variety, was ob- 
served with such an absolute power of concentration 
and of radiant diffusion, that there aro no two com- 
binations to be found in it whose similarity amounts 
to identity, and not one, in which you do not see the 
same creative thoughts flash back. 



JiNOLivo Pianos. Amongst the minor troubles 
to which music-loving mortals are liable, a jingling 
note in the piano must assuredly find a place. It is 
a very small matter, it is true, out it is exceasivelv 
annoying, and tho more so as it generally baffles all 
endeavors to find out the cau^e. Many of our read- 
ers have doubtless spent an hour or so in such an in- 
vestigation, perhaps on more than one occasion, and 
without success. One jingling note in a piano is 
quite suflScient to spoil the effect of the finest piece of 
music, and instead of soothing has rather the effect 
of irritating the savage breast. In the first place, it 
must he recollected that the ear is exceedingly defec- 
tive in the power of judging of tho direction of a 
sound ; and it is upon this defect that the ventrilo- 
quist depends for the marvellous displays to which 
we are accustomed. We must also remember that a 
body capable of producing a sound of a certain pitch 
may be set in vibration by sounding the fundamental 
note of the body. Thus the glass globes of the chan- 
delier may be caused to sound simply by singing the 
note which thev respectively give out wfien put into 
vibration by a Llow ; and it is said that a singer with 
a very powerful voice is able to break a wineglass by 
merely singing the fundamental note in close prox- 
imity. The particles of the glass are caused to vi- 
brate so powerfully as to overcome their cohesion, 
thus acting in precisely the same manner as a sharp 
blow. The vibrations thus induced are called sym- 
pathetic vibrations ; and it is on this principle that 
mo.^t of the jingling in pianos and other stringed in- 
struments is to bo explained. In fact, the noise is 
not in the instrument at all, but is due to some object 
in the room which is caused to vibrate sympathetical- 
ly whenever a certain note is struck. 

The subject has recently been investigated by Pro- 
fessor Page of the United States, who is well known 
for several ingenious electro-magnetic experiments, 
and also for tho discovery of the fact that a soft iron 
bar, when suddenly magnetized, gives out a musical 
note. Tho results of his investigation into tho cause* 
of the jingle of certain notes on the pianoforte and 
other musical instruments have been communicated 
by him to the Scientific American, Professor Page 
relates an instance of a new piano which had a jing- 
ling note, which for some time defied all efforts to 
discover tho cause. Whilst one person continued to 
strike tho offending note, another went about the 
room touching everything which could possibly be 
set in vibration. At last the cause was found to be 
in a clock on the mantlepiece. The striking part 
had run down, and upon winding it up the jingle 
ceased. In another case tho cause was found to be 
due to two loose panes of glass in the windows. 
When the loose squares were wedged up the instru- 
ment gave a perfectly clear note, and on the removal 
of the wedges, the jingle instantly recommenced. In 
some cases a slight change in the position of the pi- 
ano will stop the noise, or transfer it to other notes. 
To account for this. Professor Page says, "It is prob- 
able that absolute unison is necessary to produce the 



svmpathetic sounds to any notable degree, and that 
the motion of the instrument upon the floor produces 
a change of tension, either on or in something with- 
out the instrument so as to affect the result." 

In case of annoyance from a jingling piano, it 
would bo well, therefore, before condemning the in- 
strument, to make careful search amongst the window 
panes, chimney ornaments, lamp shades, and other 
objects capable of being put into vibration. A few 
minutes will generally be sufllcient to remedy the 
evil. 
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Paris. 

The correspondent of tho London Orduatra (Not. 
2o) writes: 

"Miffnon** opera comiqne in three acts and five 
tableanx, arranged by the inseparable MM. Jules 
Barbier and Michel Carr^ (known as the Siamese li- 
brettists), music by M. Ambroise Thomas, was given 
on Saturday last at the Opera Comique. I feel a 
strong temptation to send you a splendid article, of 
at least a dozen columns, on Goethe and " Wilhelm 
Meister," but as, after all, yon never did me any 
harm, I refrain, and will, in as few words as possible, 
sketch out the arrangement the anthon have thought 
fit to adopt. The firet act introduces us to the ac- 
tress, Philine, who is en coquetterie rigUe with^ WU- 
helm Afeifter ; and we have all the scene in which he 
rescues Mignon finom her master, "/« grand diaUe." 
The old harpist, Lothario, is also introduced, ond 
sings flat. Act. 2. Afignon is costumed as a page, and 
accompanies her master to Philine* s house. She is 
left alone for a short time, and, seeing the handsome 
dresses of the comSdienne, she cannot resist the tempt- 
ation of trying them on. Wilhelm arrives at this 
moment, and tells her that they must part. Despair 
of Afignon, Ac.; consolations from the old haipist, 
who again sings flat, and sets fire to tlie house, mig- 
non is saved from absolute calcination by Wilkelm. 
We find them in the last Act at Venice in an an- 
cient palace, formerly the property of the harpist, 
who turns out to be Count Ceprano and the father of 
Mignon. Philine, who has followed Wilhelm Afeister, 
graciouslylgives her consent to his union with Mignon, 
and tout est pour le mieux dans le meiUeur des mondes. 
Compare this sketch with the original work and see 
which you like besL Monsieur Ambroise Thomas's 
music IS simply charminsr. Setting aside the trivial 
character of the part of Philine, for whom of course — 
as represented by Mme. Cabel — more "ooaMes** than 
melodies ore required, the rest of the score is admira- 
ble. Afignon's song in the firet act, "Kennst da das 
Land," is a beautiful inspiration, and is the mo>-e 
worthy of notice on account of the difficulty of setting 
it to music after Beethoveh's lovely vereion. A duct 
for contralto and basso "Leg&es : IlirondeUes," the 
which birds MM. Barbier and Carrd inform ns are 
**armA de Dieu ;*' Mother duet for the same "Tu 
oonnais la douleur," a romance for Wilhelm, his love 
duet with Mignon, and a trio in which the father re- 
covers his long lost "child" are the most remarkable 
numbera, to which may be added the opening chorus, 
full of melody, and fresh and gay as a morning of 
spring. 

M. Ambroise Thomas is the chief of our young 
composere. I say "young" composen, for a musi- 
cian generally becins to have a name at fifty. Ask 
M. Auber. M. Thomas is a professor of composi- 
tion at tho Conservatoire, Membre de VInstitut, and 
Offlcier de la Legion d'Honnenr. His musical edu- 
cation was given him at the Conservatoune by Zim- 
mermann, for the piano ; Dourlen (harmony^, and 
Lcsueur (Composition). After receiving a first prize 
for piano in 1829, M. Thomas obtained the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1832. His first opera was "La 
Double Echelle,*' 1837 ; this was followed by "Le Pe- 
ruquier de la P^ence," 1838 ; "La Gipsy," ballet at 
the opera, 1839 ; "Le Panier Fleuri," opera comiqne 
in the same year; "Carline," 1840, &c. M. Thom- 
as's real success dates from "Le Caid" (1849), m 
charge of the Italian style of writing, which answer- 
ed remarkably well, and is still a stock piece in the 
repertoire of the Opera-Comique. "Le Songs d'une 
iVtut d*Et^, which has nothing but its title in common 
with "The Midsummer Night's Dream," and in which 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, and Falstaff are the 
principal characters, was given in 1850, and placed 
M. Thomas at the head of the young school. Add 
to the works already named, "Raymcmd," 1851 ; "La 
ToneUi, 1853 ; "Psifch^' (a real chef-d'oeuvre), and 
"LeCamavalde Venise," both in 1857; and yoa 
will admit that what they call here the composer's 
"musical baggage" is sufficiently imposing. M. 
Thomas does not belong to the school of anti-melo- 
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di8t8 ; bis ideas are always elegant, in perfect form, 
and sometlmos of a rerv nigh character. His orches- 
tral writing is acknowledged to be that of a real 
tnaUre; and in eTerjthing that he composes there 
exists a certain toacn, scarcely to be defined, and 
which can only be explained by saying that yon feel 
that it is written by a gentleman ; and this quality 
gives a rdief to the ordinary portions of his works, 
and an additional enjoyment to the best writtenvnm- 
bers. Now a word for the actors ; Mignon was rep- 
resented by Mme. Galli-Marie, and a better choice 
could not naTe been made. This lady bad already 
"created" the page in "Loan** and the Bohemian 

Sirl in "Fior d AUza," and this last impersonation of 
fignon, given with the greatest poetic feeling, has 
fixed her in her proper place as tne best interpreter 
of what we may call real "character" parts that we 
have among the lady artists of the present day. Her 
singing of the romance in act 1 (alluded to above), 
her rendering of the words "Tu conntut la douUur," 
the furious outburst of her Bohemian instinct when 
she says "Ah I cette Philint. ! je la hais** were really 
fine. The love duet with Wahdm Master in the last 
act is not only a charming musical composition, but 
is arranged by the r^gissenr, M. Mocker, with a rare 
talent of mi'se en tt^ne. Instead of the stereot^i>ed 
stage business, with "cross «., cross l." &c., Mignon 
is leaning against a window, with the moonlight 
streaming on her countenance, and the whole scene 
between the two passes in one comer of the vast mqIU 
of the Venetian palace. Mme. Galli-Marie has adopt- 
ed the costume of Ary Scheffer's painting, and her 
poses and acting in this duet and the "recognition*' 
trio are really splendid. M. Achard has what we 
call an "ungrateful" part as WUhelm, as far as acting 
is oonoemed ; but the musical portion of his task is 
good, and he sings it well. It seems strange to ask 
an artist to be a little less careful, but really if M. 
Achard would try a little imprivu from time to time, 
I, for one, would not blame nim. He is so fearfully 
methodical that I feel inclined to believe what M. 
ViaentinI sa^s of him in the "Charivari"— "M. 
Achard cames a note-book in his pocket, and in- 
scribes his impressions after each scene, thus : — ^Mme. 
* * * forgot a demisemiquaver rest in the Andante 
in A flat : had something in my throat in giving my 
B in alt, but got rid of it in time ; the public was in- 
dulgent ; got to the theatre too late, dinner being be- 
hind time ; must scold my wife on that account ; 
dressed hastily in consequence; called before the 
curtain at the end of Act 1 ; my boots are tight- 
music charming — ^I must change them.' " Monsieur 
Couderc, the Charles Mathews of the Opera Com- 
ique, plays Lairtes, a comedian, admirably, and is 
very useful in Act. 2, which "languishes." The 
Harpitt Qmnt is represented by M. Bataille. Mme. 
CaKel is the PhUine. She has nothing to do but vo- 
calize, and that she does admirably. The part is 
not sympathetic, and is only saved from utter con- 
demnation by the music the composer has allotted to 
her. Somme toute, a success, and a run of at least 
sixty nights, if not more. 

Beethoven's Mi$aa Solennii in D was performed 
(for the first time in Paris) on the 22nd Nov., in the 
ehurch of St. Eustache, under the direction of M. 
Pasdeloup. The occasion was the festival of the 
patron saint, Cecilia. 

The sixth Concert Popnlaire of classical music in 
the Cirque Napol^n, on the 25th nit, had for pro- 
gramme: Beethoven's ist Symphony; Schumann's 
Genoveva Overture ; Adagio from a Haydn Quartet, 
hrall the ttrings; Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, 
played by Joachim ; and Wallace's Overture to Lo- 
relei. Pasdeloup condnpted. — In the preceding con- 
cert were given : Overture to Fiddio (va £) ; Sym* 
phony No 29, by Haydn ; Allegro (op. 58), Mendels- 
sohn ; Beethoven's Concerto in D for piano, No. 6, 
[it must mean the Violin Concerto as arranged by B. 
for piano], played by Bl Tbeo. Bitter; Overture to 
Oberon. 

M. Fdds, the historian of " La Marseillaise," 
known as an expert in finding out " mares' nests " — 
has discovered — so he assures the Gcuette Musieale— 
the entire plan and programme of Beethoven's "Pas- 
toral Symphony," m an orchestral work bv Knecht, 
an obscure musician, belonging to the Palatinate, 
who wrote in defence of his master, the Abb^ Vogler, 
and who lived a quiet life, and produced heaps 'of 
those compositions, carefullv made, yet without a 
spark of imagination. Knecht's " Musical Portrait 
of Nature, or Grand Symphony," published A.D. 
1784, and prefaced by a programme, is in five divis- 
ions, which may be shortly described thus :— " A 
beautiful smiling landscape, with birds, brooks and 



shepherds," — " The darkening of the sky and the 
rising of the wind,-—" The storm,".-" The clearing 
oft of the storm,"—" The joy of Nature, and its 
grateful praise of the Almighty." What is more 
curious still, another of Knecht's compositions bears 
the title of " Peasants' Dance interrupted by a 
Storm." 

Germany. 

CoLOovB. — The programme of the second Giirsen- 
ich concert consisted of Overture (Jtil. Tausch) ; 
Aria for soprano from Scipione (J. Ch. Bach), Mme. 
Rudersdorff ; Fantasia for VioloncelIo(A. Schmidt), 
Herr A.Schmidt; Canzonet (Haydn), Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff; Adagio and Finale from Concerto in B 
minor (Hummel), Mme. Johnson Griiver; Finale 
from Lordeg ( Mendelssohn ),and Sinfonie In D minor 
(Schumann) — Si^. and Mad. Marchcsi gave a con- 
cert on the 13th mst., in the Hdtel Disch. A great 
feature of the evening were some songs, by Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, for three Female Voices, sung by eight- 
een pupils of the Conservatory. The^ other vocal 
pieces were Schumann's "Frauenliebe und Leben," 
Mme. Marchesi ; two duets composed by Ferdinand 
Hiller for Sig. and Mme. Marchesi ; duet from Kos- 
sint's Semiramide; air from **La Renareaone, by 
Handel ; Schubert's "Erlkonig ;" and "Pouniuoi.'^' 
The instrumental pieces were Mozart's Variations 
for Four Hands, ana some movements from Ferdi- 
nand Hiller 's Operette ohne Worte, played by Herren 
Hiller and Qemsheim. 

The programme of the third Gilrzenich Concert 
was varied and interesting In every respect, and the 
English public may be proud to have been repre- 
sented by an eminent composer and a highly gifted 
singer. The composer in question was Jules Bene- 
dict. The singer was Miss Marianne Hayne, a pupil 
of the Conservatorlum. Benedict contributed the 
overture to the "Tempett" which was capitally ren- 
dered by the famous orchestra under F. Hiller, and 
enthusiastically applauded by the large and select 
audience. Miss Hayne, wlio is endowed with a 
splendid soprano voice and a capital method, sang 
the air from the "Creation," "With verdure clad" (in 
German), to perfection. An interesting feature of 
the programme was the unfinished Symphony, No. 
2 {AlleSro, Andante, and Scherzo) by Robert (Nor- 
bertf ) Burgmiiller, bom in Dusseldoif, 1810,and died 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1836. It is a remarkable work, 
full of melodies and delicate! v scored, belonging to 
the calm romantic school of Haydn and Mozart 
rather than to the heroic and dramatic mStier of Beet- 
hoven. The Scherxo, as being immensely fresh and 
taking, was the most successful part of this fine sym- 
phony. Julius Stockhausen, the well-known lAeder- 
e&nger and Mnsikdirector in Hamburg, sang on the 
same evening the aria bujffa, " 11 miopano h prepar- 
ato," from " La Gazxa Ladra," by Kossini. This 
aria, calculated as it is for the stage alone, produces 
no effect at all in a concert room, and although mas- 
terly snug and adorned with the most arduous agility 
did not meet this time with a better chance than 
usual. Besides this the air requires the vit comiea of 
Ronconi (who always produced a great effect with 
it in London), which Herr J. Stockhausen lacks com- 
pletelv. More successful was this gentleman in a 
ballad of Schumann, " Die beiden Grenadiere," which 
was unanimously encored. The Walpnrgisnacht, 
Goethe and Mendelssohn, which closed the concert 
in splendid fashion, did not at all answer the expec- 
tation of the disappointed audience. The tenor, an 
<r-primo, was a very nnpoetical production in every 
respect. The contralto was unwell, and sang her 
little solo MOtto voce. Stockhausen got hoarse as us- 
ual, and the chorus had not sufficiently rehearsed the 
work. 

At the next Giinenich concert we shall hear the 
" SaiSi " of F. Hiller, the soprano solo of which will 
be sung by a pupil of the Conservatorium, who is in 

Sissession of a quality of voice and talent a la Lind. 
er name is FriLul. Mathilda Bodinus, the daughter 
of the direetor of the zoological garden here. 

'Lnipflic. — The works performed at the fourth 
Gewandhaus Concert were : Symphony, Ko. 8, Beet- 
hoven ; " Entr'acte " from Medea, Cherubini ; "Pas- 
sacaglia" (C minor), and "Toccata" F major), 
Bach, scoreid for full band by Esser ; Recitative and 
Aria for soprano, with dbUigato pveno, Mozart ; Can- 
tata, StnideUa; " Siciliana," Handel; and "Pas- 
torelle," Haydn. The vocal pieces were admirably 
sung bv Mdme. Rudersdorff. — On the 4th inst., was 
given the first of the series of Soir^s for Chamber 
Music announced by Herren David, Rontgen, Her- 
mann, and Hegar. The programme consisted of 
Stringed Quartet in G, firom Opus 9, Beethoven ; 
Quartet in £ minor, from Opus 44, Beethoven ; and 
" Divertissement " in D major, for Stringed Instru- 
ments and two Horns, Mozart — ^At the second con- 



cert of the Euterpe Association, the works selected 
were Overture to Leonore, No. 3, Beethoven ; Schu- 
mann's C-major Symphony ; two Duets : "Schones 
Mlidchen, wirst mich hassen," from Jesaonda, and 
" Theures Miidchen, sagte er," from Templer und 
JUdin, sung by Mdlle. Blaczek and Herr Rebling. 
Mdlle. Mehlig played Chopin's F. minor Concerto ; 
Prelude and Fugue, £ minor, Mendelssohn, Fand 
"Rhapsodic Hongroise," C sharp major, Franz 
Listz, 

Herr Rdntgen will not accept the offer lately made 
him from St. Petersburgh, bnt continue here as us- 
ual.— Riedel's Association performed Beethoven's 
grand Missa Solemnie on the 2drd November.— At 
2ie third Euterpe Concert, the programme comprised 
the Overture to Die Vettalin, Spontini : Violin Con- 
certo, Mendelssohn; Two Songs for mixed Chorus 
(" Slid Oder Nord," and " Das Schifflein"), R. Schu- 
mann i B flat minor Etude, PaganinI ; and " Anacre- 
on, Oder Amor auf der Flucht," Cherubini. The 
violin part was confided to Herr Aner from Ham- 
burgh, while the solos in Chernbini's works were 
sung by Mdlle. Blaczek and Herr Rebling.— The 
fifth Gewandhaus Concert afforded the public an op- 
portunity of bearing Lachner's Second Suite (E 
minor) ; Overture to Iphigenia in Aulie, Glnck ; 
Pianoforte Pieces (Herr Reinecke); Beethoven's 
Concerto, No. 1 (C major) ; and Solo Pieces by 
Rameau, Conperin, and Kimberger. Madame Ru- 
dersdorff sang Randegger's " Save me, O God ! " a 
Scene and Aria by Mozart ; and the Aria, " O holder 
Schlaf," from Handel's 51cmrfe.— Herr Gnstav 
Schmidt, the composer of the operas, Prtn« Eugen 
and La RMe, will celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
his conductorship on the 2nd inst. 

Frawkpoxt-oh-thb-Maiwe. — At the third Mu- 
seum Concert, the band performed : C-major Sym- 
Shonv, Haydn ; Entr'acte to Roeamunde, Franz 
chnbert ; and Overture to Abu Hassan, Cherubini. 
Mad. Clara Schumann played Schumann's A-minor 
Concerto, together witn some smaller pianoforte 
pieces ; and Herr Hett sang some songs by Schubert 
and Schumann. 

WiBSBADBH.— The Intendant of the Theatre 
Royal has announced six Subscription Concerts, at 
which, in contradistinction to the displays of frivo- 
lous vinuosity forming the staple attraction at the 
concerts got up by the directors of the Kurhaus, 
classical works alone will constitute the programme. 
Herr Jahn has been selected as conductor, and the 
following works will be plaved at the first concert : 
Part First " Passacaglia,^' J. S. Bach (scored by 
H. Esser) ; Recitative and Aria from Binaldo, Han- 
del (scored by Meyerbeer) ; Overture to AH Baba, 
Cherubini; Serenade for five Female Voices, F. 
Schubert; Prelude to Die Meistersinger von Num- 
berg, R. Wagner. Part Second. 6iufonie in G 
major (6), J. Haydn. 

Bkbslau. — The programme of the second concert 
given by the Orchestra- Veroin contained a highly in- 
teresting Suite in D major (Bach), in which Dr. 
Damrosch took the violin solo. The second num- 
ber was Beetlioven's Triple Concerto (Op. 56), 
plaved by Dr. Damrosch, violin ; Herr SeideI,piano; 
and Herr Griitzmacher, violoncello. The second part 
consisted of the Overture to Guillaume Tell; an 
original Fantasia, performed by Herr Griitzmacher : 
and Mozart's Symphony in G minor. 

Munich. — The Count von Platen,Intendant under 
the late government at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, 
has been appointed to the same post at' the Theatre 
Royal here. Herr Krempelsetzer, conductor at the 
Actientheatre, is engaged on an operetta entitled Die 
Geister des Trsins. The members of the Oratorio 
Association, under the direction of Herr Rheinber- 

SiT, are get tins up Handel's Saul, Rheinberger's 
ymphony WaUerstein will, also, be produced 
shortly. 

Strasburq. — The Soci^€ des Concerts of the 

Conservatoire has given its first concert, directed by 

M. Hesselmans, with this pjogramme : Beethoven's 

Heroic Symphony ; Air from Mozart's Tito, sung by 
Mme. Viardot ; Mendelssohn's Melusina Overture ; 
Scene from Glnck's AlceUe (Mme. Viardot) ; March 
from the Ruins of Athens. 

SwiTZBBLAKD. — At the flrst Subscription Con- 
cert, in Zurich, under the direction of Herr Hegar, 
Beethoven's "Sinfonia Eroica," and Cherubtni's 
overture to "Lodoiska," were performed. Joachim 
played a Concerto by Spohr, a Romance by Beet- 
hoven, and a Fantasia bv Schumann, It is almost 
superfluous to add that the audience were in ecstasies 
with the great violinist 
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Alfred Jaell has commenced his series of concerts 
in Switzerland, which he is to give in the chief towns 
successively. 

Hans von Billow has opened trio soirees at Basel. 

A commemorative -inscription is abont to be set up 
on the house of Beethoven, at Bonn, where, after 
long research , it has been discovered to be that 
marked No. 515 of the Bonngasse. 

A Conservatorinm of Music has been founded in 
Heidelberg, under the leadership of Capellmeistcr 
Sutter. 

A new opera by Gustav H&rtel,entit1od the "Cara- 
bineers," is being rehearsed at Schwerin. 

Jonchim, the preat violinist, is engaged for six 
months at Paris, during the Great Exposition, by M. 
Pasdeloup. So also is Camilla Urso. Carlotta 
Patti is engaged by M. Carvalho for the same time. 
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Second Symphony Concert 

The sun did shine that Friday. Never came 
a day much finer for the 7th of December. Of 
course there was a large increase of audience ; 
perhaps, however, with another programme it 
would have been still larger; for Schumann 
could scarcely be expected to draw aa well as 
Beethoven ; one cannot play his highest tramp 
cards all the time. But these concerts seek to 
educate as well as charm. While ihey offer op- 
portunities of hearing and enjoying the familiar, 
grandest compositions, the prime favorites, like 
the Beethoven Symphonies, the Mendelssohn and 
Weber Overtures, they must also introduce to 
our acquaintance less familiar works of known 
decided merit. There is always mach demand 
for novelty in every audience ; it is too common- 
ly met by shallow novelties, new things of a sen- 
sational and questionable character, which run 
away with idle ears, dissipate the artistic unity of 
an occasion and unsettle tastes not yet perhaps 
sufficiently confirmed in the preference of what 
is best, though capable of becoming so by undi»- 
tracted hearing of the best. A large proportion 
of last winter's programmes was composed of 
Symphonies, Concertos, Overtures, &c., wholly 
or nearly new to Boston audiences ; works by 
true masters, who had the creative spark in them, 
though not in the same transcendent degree as 
Beethoven and Mozart. Thus in the six con- 
certs we bad a Symphony and Overture by Schu- 
mann wholly new to us ; an Overture by Schu- 
bert wholly new, and his great Symphony, com- 
paratively so to most hearers ; two Overtures by 
Cherubini, one (to "Anacreon") wholly new, 
the other (to "The Water Carrier") new to moat ; 
the first Symphony by Gade, new to one genera- 
tion at least of concert-goers ; besides several un- 
familiar works by masters better known. All 
these were listened to with pretty general inter- 
est and delight last year ; among them, the suc- 
cess of the Schumann Symphony was quite re- 
markable ; it was deeply enjoyed by the majori- 
ty of a large audience, while not a few complain- 
ed that they could not quite understand it, or 
that it taxed their attentive faculties too much. 
Those to whom it had become somewhat familiar- 
ized by rehearsal or other study, knew that it 
was good, that it was music to be welcomed even 
after Beethoven. Of the "Geneve va" Overture 
those who had studied it knew that it too was 
beautiful and worth. many a hearing ; but it some- 



how did not seem to pass for its full worth with 
the audience. The fact that these works had 
been given once and had begun to be apprecia- 
ted was in itself good reason for now trying them 
again ; "we desire better acquaintance" of such ; 
and so, after a Beethoven and before a Mozart 
programme, Schumann came in not unfitly, thus : 

Orcrtan : " The Hebrldea," BlendelMohn. 

Ptano- forte Concerto, in F minor. (Op. 14,) Henaelt. 

Allegro patetioo.—Larghetto.— Allegro agitato. 
Carljle Petersllea. 

Second Symphony, in C Major, (Op. 61,) Schamaoa. 

Intro, and Allegro.— Seherao. — Adagio — Allegro Tivace. 
Fantasle Impromptu. In C>iiharp minor, (Op. 66.) Cbopln. 

Carlyle Petenilea. 
Orerture to " GenoTera," Seharaaan. 

The Symphony was certainly the most impres- 
sive portion of the concert, and seemed a very 
earnest, real thing after the more commonplace 
thoughts of the Concerto by Henselt. The pres- 
ence of true genius, in one of its great creative 
efiforts, happily inspired too, was unmistakable to 
most listeners ; albeit with the many expressions 
of satisfaction since there have been mingled 
some complaints about the difficulty of under- 
standing it, the strain upon the mind, &c. It 
was so with the yet greater Symphonies of Beet- 
hoven upon the first and second hearing. We 
shall not attempt to add to our former brief de- 
scription of the work. It is true that there is in 
the first movement something a little sickly, some 
spasmodic and some dreamy traits, suggestions of 
pain and struggle to be sound and well ; for, aa 
Schumann said, that movement was composed In 
a period of illness, and it seems to typify a healthy 
resolution, summoning up power from the centre, 
to resist and overcome the flitting pains aod way- 
ward fancies of a fevered brain. But it is laid 
out upon a broad, clear plan, which it developes 
logically and with commanding power, and it is 
full of beauties both of melodic thoughts and 
harmony and instrumental color. The adher- 
ence to the one key, or rather the reference and 
tendency to the C major, throughout all the four 
movements with but little variation, is character- 
istic of the work. This in the slow introduction 
is marked in the bold, firm trumpet and bom 
tones while the strings move dreamily and sadly, 
in undertone, groping up into the daylight (the 
tonic) from the shadows of the subdominant. 
Again, too, the unity is felt in the way in which 
the leading themes of the Allegro are foreshad- 
owed in passages of the introduction ; indeed the 
whole Symphony has its germs there. The of- 
tener you listen to that Allegro, the less you feel 
the sickliness, and the more you enjoy the beauty 
and splendor of the triumph ; the trumpet tones, 
challenging so boldly in the first bars, carry it. 

The second movement is a true Scherzo, still 
in C, revelling in fine fairy sport, although per- 
petually modulating,as the leading melodic phrase 
woven into its whole texture keeps rapidly trav- 
ersing diminished-seventh intervals. But how 
cheery those answering calls from flutes above 
and bassoons below, each in thirds I and how de- 
lightfully the latter climb to meet the former 
sometimes! If the joy is subtle, delicate and 
dreamy here, it becomes breezy and exhilarating 
in the triplets of the first Trio, (^which returns 
into the Scherzo) ; and then a pensive mood 
comes over the same joy in the second Trio, where 
the staccato contrapuntal figure of the violas and 
'cellos accompanies the even flow of the chief 
subject ; and then how gracefully the moonlight 
fairy Scherzo theme steals back agun ! 

In the Adagio (which, beginning in C minor, 



ends in C major) the soul, set free by this magic- 
al power of Art in which it has thus far revelled, 
rises into tranquil ecstacy, ^'a deep dream of 
peace," where all is heavenly and beautiful. Pos- 
sibly the conception is just 'enough beyond the 
power of perfect execution in an orchestra, some- 
times to disturb the enjoyment a little ; we allude 
to such places as those long climbing trills of the 
Tiolins upon the very highest notes, which will 
sound a little shrill and creaky in any short of an 
ideal performance ; but has not the composer a 
right to claim some ideality of the listener? In 
the Finale, the spirit rouses itself from the sweet, 
dreamy rapture of the Adagio into what one of 
Schumann's biographers calls ** a jubilant, beaT- 
en-storming happiness." Ganymed-like, you are 
borne alofl by Jove's strong eagle, and in the 
full noonday sunshine of C major. The perfor- 
mance of the Symphony was not an ideal one, 
but it was a very creditable achievement on the 
part of our orchestra of fifty-two instruments, 
who aU seemed to enter into it con amore. 

The ** Geneve va" Overture did not gain so 
much upon the general audience as we had hoped 
in this second performance. It suffered some- 
what by coming last, and particularly by disturb- 
ance of the true listening element occasioned by 
a forced encore of what preceded. But the rea- 
son of the indifference lay partly in the work it- 
self; its beauty is of a kind which must be wooed 
in calm and favorable moments. Its sweets are 
somewhat cloying, in spite ot the breezy horn 
blasts which now and then freshen up the pic- 
ture, and relieve brooding solitude and fluttering 
heartbeats with a fresh odor of the woods. 

The best relished of the orchestral pieces (ex- 
cept for the disturbance by late comers) was the 
^'Hebrides" Overture, oflen called ''Fmgal's 
CaTe," in which the young Felix wrote out his 
impressions of the ^^Einsame InseV* (lonely island) 
a year or two afterwards, in the month of Decem- 
ber, in Rome, where he also finished the *< Scotch" 
Symphony. It was so rendered as to give great 
delight ; and indeed it was the only piece which 
most could welcome as an old acquaintance in 
the whole programme. 

Henselt's Concerto, as a composition, a musical 
creation, can bear no comparison with the works 
in this form (by Beethoven, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, &c.,) which have enriched all the previous 
Symphony Concerts. It is not without beauUes, 
passing traits of fineness, as in the course of the 
first movement, and a pervading euphony, at 
least for the piano part. But the thoughts are 
for the most part commonplace ; its sentimental 
quality is only better than the average of the bet- 
ter masters of the new Piano virtuoso school ; and 
the instrumentation is often awkwardly managed 
and sometimes coarse. It is not symphonic, bat 
after all a purely piano-forte piece, a piece for 
virtuosos. The fact that it is possibly the *'nKMt 
difficult" piece for the executant ever written is 
rather a left-handed kind of praise. Still it \b 
the work of a musician, one not without poetic 
quality, one never absolutely trivial. It was a 
work well worth hearing once in such a concert ; 
the only mistake was in not placing it in another 
programme where more familiar great works 
might relieve it It exhibited young. Petrrbil- 
ea's playing in a brilliant light. In strength, 
precision, certainty and fluency of execution, as 
in well-considered, tasteful light and shade, it 
places him (so nearly as we can judge between 
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10 many marvellous instances of execution which 
we have heard of late) among the foremost pian- 
ists. To thorough technique he adds good intelli- 
gence ; and his interpretations are clear and ele- 
gant, if not particularly sympathetic or inspired, 
as in the case of the Chopin Impromptu^ which 
was far more enjoyed than the Concerto. We can 
hardly understand how an artist who is at home 
in such music, and who finds himself in such a 
concert, could ansjrer an encore with such a 
trashy, Gottschalk-y little piece as he did. Prob- 
ably unwise friends, and not the artist, were the 
real sinners. To say the least it was a mistake. 
The encore itself, too, was a violation of the un- 
derstanding which has ruled in these concerts. 
The programmes are too long and the character 
of the pieces such as not to admit of repetitions 
or insertions without disturbing the unity of the 
whole. As it was, the Genoveva overture was 
the sufferer by it. Besides, sbch an encore lets 
down the whole tone of the concert, making it an 
arena for partisan rivalry between the friends of 
this or that solo pianist. Such calls do not pro- 
ceed from the real Symphony audience, nor from 
any but small scattered portions of the crowd. 
On past occasions there have been plenty who 
would too gladly have heard more from A and B 
and C; but these are persons, filled with the 
spirit of the occasion, appreciating the unity of 
design in the programme, and who therefore nev- 
er urge such claims. It is comparatively outsid- 
ers who do it, thoughtless of the concert, in their 
zeal for a friend. It were better to drop out of 
the Symphony programmes all solo performances, 
than have it come to this. But we have no fear ; 
the incident was exceptional ; the solo artists who 
have rendered such efficient service in these con- 
certs have done it in a true, self-forgetting spirit, 
purely to help on the object of the concerts and 
oring the best works of great authors fairly be- 
fore a proper public. 

The third concert (yesterday) gave Mozart the 

chief place : Symphony in E flat and "Magic Flute*' 

overture. Mr. Ernst Pbrabo was the pianist, and 
played a Concerto by Norbert Burgmiiller and Schu- 
mann's *'Etudes Symphoniqaeii/' op. 13, for piano 
alone. The clof in^ Overtare was the pendant to the 
"Hebridoii/' the "Melosina" by Mendelssohn. We 
have recalled on another page an old description of 
the "Magic Flnte" overtare ; we hero recall part of 
what Schumann said of the "Melnsina" : 

" To understand it, no one needs to read the long- 
spun, altho^^h richly imaginative talc of Tieck ; it 
is enough to knoar : that the charming Melusina was 
violently in love with the handsome knight Lnsignan, 
and married him upon his promising that certain 
days in the year he wonid leave her alone. One day 
the truth breaks upon Lusignan, that Melusina is a 
mermaid — half fisti, half woman ! The material is 
variously worked up, in wordx, as in tones. But one 
mnst not here, any more than in the overture to 
Shak^peare's ' Midsummer Night's Dream,' wish to 
trace so coarse a historical thread all through. (A 
curious perM)n asked Mendelsfiohn once, what the 
overture to Meluaina meant ; Mendelssohn brusqnely 
answered: * Hm — a mesaliiance.*) Always conceiv- 
ing his subject poeticallv. Mendelsohn here portrays 
only the characters of tfie man aad the woman, of the 
proud, knightly Lu.signan and the enticing, yielding 
Melusina ; but it is as if the watery waves came up 
amid Uiefr embraces, and overwhelmed and parted 
them again. And thi* revives in every listener those 
pleasant images by which the youthful fancy loves to 
linger, those fables of the life deep down beneath the 
watery abyss, full of shooting fishes with golden 
scales, of pearls in open shells, of buried treasures, 
which the sea has snatched from men, of emerald 
castles towering one above another, &c. This, it 
seems to us, is what distinguishes this overture from 
the earlier ones ; that it narrates these kind of things 
quite in the manner of a story, and does not experi- 
ence them. Hence at first sight the surface appears 
somewhat cold, dumb ; but what a life and inter- 
weaving there is down below is more clearly ex- 
pressed throofrh music than through words. 

" The whole begins and ends with a magical wave 
figure, which emerges several times in the course of 
the piece ; the effect is to transport one, as it were, 



suddenly out of the battle ground of violent human 
passions iuio the vast, earth-surrounding element of 
the water, particularly from the point where it mo- 
dulates from A flat, through G, to C. The rhythm 
of the knight theme in F minor would gain in pride 
and consequence by a still slower tempo. Right ten- 
derly and clini^ingly still sounds ou in our mind the 
melody in A flat, l>chind which wo descry the head 
of Melusina. Of single instrumental effects we still 
hear the beautiful B flat of the trumpet (near the be- 
ginning), which forms the seventh to the chord; — a 
tone out of the primeval times." 

Chamber Concerts. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The eighteenth 
season opened at high tide on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
11. Chickering's Ilall was overflowing, and some of 
us had to listen in the ante-room. It brought back 
the best days of the Club and showed that the inter- 
est in them and in the classical chamber music which 
they have done so much for eighteen years to domes- 
ticate among us, is on the increase. The well-known 
faces were warmly welcomed as they appeared upon 
the platform. There has been a change, however, in 
one member; the Club now consists of Wm. 
ScHULTZB (leading violin), Carl Meiskl (second), 
Thomas Rtan (tenor), Wm. Wiesel (tenor, new), 
and WuLF Fries, violoncello. This was the bill of 
fare : 

Qaartet In B flat. No. 69 Tlaydn. 

Piano Trio. In A Minor Henselt. 

^LegeDd" fcr Violin Wienlawskl. 

Toccata for Piano, In C. Op. 7 Schumann. 

Qnlntat No. 8, In Q minor Mozart. 

The Haydn Quartet was delightful ; fresh, whole- 
some, full of life, of happy inspirations not far-fetched, 
worked out with clear and facile mastery of form, 
putting everybody in good humor, and leaving the ap- 
petite keen for what should come after. And that is 
only saying it was Father Haydn. Not to love him is 
to be unmusical, or musically sophisticated. The in- 

struments were nicely blcndefl, and the beauty of the 
whole in all its changing moods passed vividly before 
us. Nor could a fitter pendant be found than the per- 
fect Q-minor Quintet of Mozart, which ended the 
concert with as much zest as it opened. 

Mr. Fbtersilea won new laurels by his fine ren- 
dering of the Trio by Henselt, a composition which 
appeared to touch a more responsive chord in the ou- 
dience than the Concerto by the same. It indulges, 
to be sure, in the same excess of ornamental arpeggio, 
continued almost to weariness ; but the thoughts 
seemed fresher and more original ; the Andante and 
the Scherzo were very captivating, and the impres- 
sion of the whole work pleasing and enlivening. We 
would hear it more than once before saying more of 
it. Of the clear, finished execution there could be no 

auestion. The Toccata by Schumann is a marvel for 
ifficulty lone: kept up ; but it is also a most interest- 
ing work, full of power not soon exhausted. It is like 
a full stream pouring itself out, with irresistible, free 
course, leaping over stones and gaining life from ev- 
ery obstacle, true to an innate rhythmic law of form ; 
a glorious, stroncr. youthful fervor bearin;^ nil before 
it, spending: itself lavishly, with a wild freedom, yet 
with logical consistency and not needing soon to pause. 
Toccatas ore lonp^ ; so are mountain brooks and riv- 
ers. There was no faltering nor exhaustion in the 
player ; he read it clearly, with all ease. Wnrmly 
recalled he gave a graceful rendering ot Chopin's 
Berceuse. 

Mr. ScnuLTZB never seemed to us more happy in 
his solo-playing; and tlie"Lcgcnd"by Wieniawski.who 
stands hip:h among the famous violinists of the Lon- 
don concerts of late years, a player of great fire, is one 
of the most interesting concert pieces of the modem 
romantic school that we have heard for many a day. 
The concert altogether gave rare satisfaction, and 
auenrs a snccessfnl season. The next will be on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 8. 

ScnunERT Matinees. The first of six musical 
feasts announced under this title by the singularly 
gifted young[pianlst, Ernst Perabo, took place at 
Chickering's Hall on Thursday afternoon, Bee. 13, 
at 3^ o'clock. The audience was excellent in char- 
acter, of goodly number, though not so large as we 
had hoped to see. Again we must exclaim, Boston 
is rich m (^uite remarkable pianists ; none more re- 
markable, m manv capital respects, than this young 
Mr. Perabo. In the rendering of all kinds of p;rcat 
works by all masters there seems to be no difficulty 
lefk for him ; he is full of the music and it flows from 



his fingers, evenly, firmly, strongly, as he quietly sits 
at the piano, and this in spite of youthful modesty 
and a nature nervous, introspective to a degree 
almost painful when he has not music for a medium; 
for music seems to be his world. The vividness and 
tenacity of his musical impressions is something ex- 
traordinary ; there is scarcely any music. Symphony, 
Concerto, Overture, Sonata, Suite, which he beard 
well played tn Leipzig, which he does not seem 
ready to reproduce from memory on the piano. With 
a memory so stored, and coming from Leipzig at a 
time when allfthe great repertoire of Beethoven, &c., 
has been played over and over,till many have become 
blasts with the best, and eager for novelty, it is per- 
haps quite natural that he should desire to treat us 
to thioiss both new and old which few of us have 
known before. The piano music of Schubert, his 
dozen or more Sonatas included, is scarcely known 
to our audiences, and is full of genius ; though some 
of.our older artists, no strangers to the Schubert en- 
thusiosm or to all these works, believing them to be 
very unequal in merit and not as artistic in form as 
they are richly strown with gems of genius, would 
not think of making them the staple of a set of con- 
certs. But we, for one, are thankful for a chance to 
hear them, we who cannot conjure them up under 
our own hands in private. Mr. Perabo, however, 
began moderately in respect of Schubert ; only one 
piece in his programme, which was this : 

Suite (In D minor) Handel 

ArU, ''Cap* Vatal Meatiria" CeDtemerl 

SoDate, Op. 122 (four moTemeDte] Schubert 

Allegro Moderato. AodanCe, MInuetto, Allegro Graxloso. 

Ave Maria Kncken 

Souate la A major [for Violoneello and piano). .Beethoven 

The Sonata in E flat is by no means one of the 
most strikingly characteristic ones of Schubert ; it is 
simply graceful, |musical, euphonious, a little com- 
monplace in thought compared with several other 
of his own and all of Beethoven's, carnring one back 
almost to the simplicity and easy level of Haydn's. 
It was most beautifully played, there is no deny- 
ing. 

The Handel Suite, consisting of a Prdude, Fugue, 
AUenande, Courante, Air with variations and Presto 
finale, all in one key —it was the wont of those old 
times — was rendered in such liquid, clear, trans- 
parent style, with such an even, finished gloss upon it, 
that its beauties were brought home to every one. We 
hope to hear more of Handel's piano music. It may 
be antiquated, but it is not dry with such an interpre- 
ter. The Beethoven Sonata came out with real fire 
and soul on the part of both performers, Wulf 
Fries playing the 'cello part exquisitely. This was 
of course the most enjoyed of all the pieces. 

In the young lady who sang. Miss Annie Morse, 
a ddfutante, pupil of Mrs. Long, we wore happy to 
find the presence of a mezzo soprano voice of sin^iu- 
larly beautiful quality, rich and musical and well de- 
veloped, with evidence of more true musical feeling 
and talent than should be spent on music of so com- 
monplace a character as the two songs she sang. 

Faslor Opera. Lucia was repeated on the third 
of the four evenings. We were not present, but take 
this occasion to correct an error into which we were 
strangely led in attributing the fine rendering of the 
oiUigato clarinet passage to the veteran James Ken- 
dall : the compliment belongs to Mr. Libusch, the 
excellent first clarinet of the Symphony Concerts. — 
The first season closed on Thursday night with 
Balfe's "Bohemian Giri." 

Next in Order. To day, at noon, the first of 
Hermann Daum's three "Beethoven Matinees," 
at Chickering's. 

7b-morrou7 (Sunday) evening, the annual Christmas 
performanceof the "Messiah" by the -Handel and 
Haydn Society in full force, with orchestra of the 
Symphonv Concerts and Great Organ. The solos 
by Miss llouston, Mrs. II. M. .Smith, Miss Kamctti 
(who made so promising a debut in St. Paul), Mr. 
Wm. J. Winch, a fresh youriff tenor, whoso voice 
and stvie raised hich hopes at the rehearsal, and for 
basso Mr. J. F. Winch, ot whom the like may also 

be said. Next Thursilay a/temoon, Mr. Ferabo's 

second Matinde. 



American Pianos in Europe. Without dispar- 
aging the remarkable successes of other American 
makers, we may reasonably feel especial pride in the 
triumphs of our own Boston "Chickering" — the old- 
est and, OS we truly believe, still the highest name in 

this branch of American ingenuity and industry. 
Such "Grands" as this house nr$ now producing we 
are sure cannot suffer by the side of any competitors. 
We have little taste for modern advertising methods, 
least of all for the system of printed recommenda- 
tions, testimonials, &«., from famous virtuosos, teacji- 
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tn, critics. But certainlj, if any names can carry- 
weight with them, it is snch as haye reeentlj been 
cited by the Messrs. Cbickering. Snch names as 

Moscheles, Reinecke and Plaidy, of Leipzig, Halle 
and Benedict, of London, not to speak of fomons 

London piano makers, like Broadwood, Collard, &c., 
mean something. And now the Boston piano has 
fonnd its recognition in Berlin. The Messrs. Chick- 
ering publish, with jast pride, a letter from the U. S. 
Consul at Berlin, Mr. Hermann Kreissmann, dated 
Nor. 8, 1866, of which we copy the essential por- 
tion: 

Gbntlembv, — I profit of the opportunity afforded 
by the retnrn to Boston of my friend, Hugo Leon- 
hard, Esq., the eminent pianist of your city, to do 
what ought to have been done ere this, acquaint 
yon of the safe arrival of the magnificent "Chicker- 
mg" Grand Piano, which Mr. Leonhard had been 
good enough to select for me. 

Thanks to your care and foresight it came in per- 
fect order, notwithstanding the frequent handling 
to which it had necessarily been subjected on its long 
passage from Boston to Berlin. The instrument, in 
regard to its elegant and tasteful exterior as well as 
its beautiful tone and perfect action, is everything that 
I could have desired. 

All those who have seen, heard, examined and 
played upon it, — among them the very best judges in 
Berlin, piano players as well as piano makers,— can- 
not sufficiently admire it, and pronounce it superior 
to any Grand Pianos, made here or elsewhere in Ger- 
many, not excepting the widely and justly celebrated 
**Bochstein" instruments,' of this city. The quality 
of the tone of your splendid instrument is found to be 
so refined and pure, it "sings" so beautifully, as the 
Germans express it, the quantity of its tone is so full, 
round and ample ; the gradation of streugth from 
the lower to the upper registers so complete and 
even, and its action and mechanism so perfect, that 
all concur in the opinion that its equal in excellence 
and perfection has not before been seen in Berlin. 

BocHBSTBR, N. T. "Bendel" writes us (Noy. 19) : 
"... Till recently, the .musical profession here 
were not able to keep in advance of the people and 
the press. This is now happily changed. Our con- 
certs are actually growing too classical for the news- 
paper critics. Here is a part of the Democrat'i 'criti- 
cism' on Mr. Appy's last concert : 

Upon the whole the concert was a great success ; 
but we must be allowed to express the somewhat un- 
fashionable regret that the performance was so ex- 
clusively professional and scientific — that so little at- 
tention was given to melody and so much to orna- 
ment. The continual din of operatic legerdemain 
was rather too much for ordinary ears, and we doubt 
not that the weariness which finally overcame us was 
shared by others who may be less willing to confess 
its existence, through fear of being considered old- 
fashioned and lacking in classical taste. There was 
yery much to admire in the performance ; considera- 
ble to excite astonishment ; out not enough that was 
simply calculated to please. Wonderful skill was 
displayed in the orchestral music, but save in the con- 
cluding waltz, we failed to hear a single bar of any- 
thing that rang like music upon our unpolished tym- 
panum. It was easy to see that the Philharmonics 
were under most exact and admirable training, but 
it was not quite so easy to see that any end hcside 
musical discipline was attained 

Mile. Broussals merited the plaudits which recall- 
ed her after pla3nng the "Invitation to the Waltz ;" 
but we are sorry to say that she also seemed to have 
caught the classical infection, and gave in response 
another elaborate production, which tie, for one, 
couldn't recognize as embodying anything approach- 
ing melody. It was simply an exhibition of skill, 
like nearly everything else.' 

"And here is the programme which is so exclusive- 
ly classical (!) : 

OTerture, Poet and Peuant, Sapp«. Solo, Piano, Martha, 
Grande FantaMe De Concert, Kobe, Mile. C. Broaraais. Solo, 
YtoUn— Fantaele Caprice, Virnxtempi, Henri Appy. Aria— 
Orisptno La Comare, Btcrl, Mies Clara Btrauaa. Overtnre — 
Martha. Ftotow. Solo, Piano—Invltatlon to the waits, Weber, 
Mile. C. Broaaaaia. Solo, Violin— Anna Bolena— Grand Fan- 
Uiaie, Ahtfd, Henri Appf. Sonff— Love'a IMIght, Abt, Mlas 
Clara Siraaas. Walts— L*Afrieaine, Strauaa. 

"Surely, to call such a programme c/aittoa/, shows 
the education, culture and taste of our daily critic to 
be anything but educated, and he is morally too far 
down the musical ladder to over think of resuscita- 
ting. 



"The Philharmonic orchestra have made steady 
improvement since Mr. Appy has had the handling 
of the baton ; yet, without the aid of more profession- 
als, they can never hope to accomplish many deserv- 
ing things. With the aid of such talent as the Messrs. 
Schaick, Maying and Mr. Baur, they can do yery 
well, bnt to rest on their own individual merits, their 
sucoess musically would bo slim indeed. 

"We understand that Mr. Tracy, who gave a se- 
ries of six classical concerts here last winter, embrac- 
ing the first half of the Beethoven Sonatas, is about 
ready to commence his second series, which will em- 
brace the last half, including even the most difficult 
one, op. 106. Mr. Tracy is a quiet, hard working 
student, deserving of great praise for his efforts in 
trying to elevate the standard of appreciation amongst 
ns, but from what we hear, see and know, he gets 
everything bnt praise from those who should be most 
willing to award it." 

Philadblphia.— ^/yoA was performed by the 
Handel and Haydn Sociely on the 13th inst., at the 
Academy of Music. The solo parts were sustained 
by Miss H. M. Alexander, soprano, Miss C. Mc- 
Caffrey, contralto, Mr. George Simpson, tenor, and 
Dr. C. A. Guilmette, basso, supported by a fine 
orchestra and the full chorus of the Society, nnmbei> 
ing about three hundred voices, the whole under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Sentz. As compared with the 
performance of " Elijah " last spring, there were 
some marked improvements, and some portions un- 
equal to that occasion. Miss Alexander sang alto- 
gether better than she did on the previous occasions. 
She has gained both in voice and style, singing with 
much more expression and confidence, and showing 
that most gratifying of all signs in a comparatively 
inexperienced smger, an ambition and a capacity for 
improvement, deserving all encouragement. Miss 
McCaffrey sang as she always does, in a truly artistic 
method. Her rich, sympatnetic contralto never ap* 
peared to better advantage, and, as usual, her " O 
rest in the Lord " was rapturously encored. . . .The 
gentlemen did their work in admirable style. . . .The 
short solo passages for the " Youth," were assigned 
to a little girl from the Institution for the Blind, Miss 
— -, with a sweet voice, hut whoso nervousness evi- 
dently prevented her doing herself or her instructor 
full justice. 

The " Angel Trio " was looked for with much 
interest, as it was announced that three of the boys 
now in training by Mr. James Pearce, for the choir 
of St. Mark's Church, would sustain this difficult 
part. The little fellows, two of whom were scarcely 
*' knee-high to a grass-hopper," undaunted by the 
novelty of their position or the weight of their re- 
sponsibility, acquitted themsalves very creditably, the 
second-soprano, especially, possessing a capital 
voice. . . .The worst thing in the " Elijah " last night 
was the double quartet, "For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee," which was entirely and 
hopelessly bad. — Eve, Bulletin. 

Messrs. Schmitz and Jarvis gave their first "Sym- 
phony Concert'* last Saturday evening, the main 
feature being Beethoven's 7th Symphony. Mr. Jar- 
vis has commenced another series of Classical Mati- 
ng at the foyer of the Academy, with the aid of Mr. 
Schmitz and Mr. Gartner. 

The French Opera Company, from New York, 
have recently played Herold's 2ixmpa at the Philadel- 
phia Academy, with Mile. Naddie as Camille and M. 
Armand as Zampa. They have also f^ytn Piier's 
" Le Maitre de ChapeUe " and Auber's " Crown Dia- 
monds," — all to enthusiastic audiences. 

New Haybn.— The ''Mendelssohn Society" per- 
formed Elijah on the 12th, — and finely, we are told. 
Dr. W. D. Anderson conducted. The orchestra was 
mainly from Kow York. The choruses were well 
given, showing improvement over former concerts. 
The tenor solos were sung by Mr. Arthur Matthison 
(lately from England) at very short notice, Mr. 
Perring|having a severe cold. Mrs. Cary, of Boston, 
received an encore in both the contralto airs , and 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, soprano, and Mr. M. W. Whi^ 
ney, also, did full justice to their parts. The Angel 
Trio and the Quartet : "Cast thy burden," &s., were 
encored. 



S^pthl Itoli^es. 



DBSORirriTB LIST Or THB 



TEST S^XJSXC, 



PaMlaked hj Oliyer DIsmm 9t €•• 



Vocal, with Piano Aoodmpanimenl. 

Departure. (Abschied von Wald.) Song. 

Mendelssohn. 90 
Song from Buy Bias. (Lied ausBny Bias.) " 80 
Morning Prayer. " 30 

Peace. " 80 

ThaaesoiigsoflfeiidelMohB mtltiy, Dot so saoeh 
horn the mnaleal flow of the melodj, at froai tbo fino 
taste and Skill displayed In hiending Baekxij and bar- 
monj tofather fai one hamonknis whole. 
The Tri-colored Banner. Neapoliun melody. 80 
In pKslse of the red, green and iHiite Italian flag, 
now world ftnons. and haa a pret^ melodj. 
I'm waiting at the gate. Song and Cbo. T. B. 80 

A eharming long and pretty ptetore. 
Come unto me. Quartet. G. 12. Martin, 80 

Vor qnartet ehotr* , and very appropriate to he song 
to those who are "heavy laden.** 
Independent girl. Song. M. L. Fox. 30 

Lord Lovel and Lady Nancy Bell. Comic S'g. 30 
Both comle ionge, in a dUEerent way, the flni pert 
and saucy, and the latter qn^nt and Old-SnglliJi-y. 
For all Its qnalntneei, It is a heantlAil eong, and 
alngera, although they anaj asBlle, ssnat needs **ad- 
mlM-lra-Ire*' It. 



Inatramental. 



Hobsonf each, 20 



Merry Tunes, by 
Minnie Clyde. 
The Sensation. 

Polly Perkins and Anna Lyle. 
Blue Bells of Scotland. 
Auld Lang Syne. 
Com in' through the rye. 
Aunt Sally. 

More of the "Merry Tones" »hieh are ao welooeM 
and xutful to yonng Umnna. As every mnslslan 
must begin at some time. It foUowi that all, herMfter, 
ahonld have a eopy of the **lferry Tnaee.** 
Cote de la Mer. Barcarole. C. R. Miles. 30 

A ma ri d e or boat-ride reverie, veiy plearfng and 
playable. 
Diana Polka Mazurka. 4 hds. Arr. by Hewitt. 50 
Grand War Galop. " " " 60 

Bright, sparkling, and not dUllcvlt. 
II Bacio. 4 hds. OesUn. 60 

Better, perhaps, and certainly more hriUiaat, than 
with two hands. An excellent duet. 
Ivy leaf. (Leaves and Blossoms). Spindler. 30 

Has 8pindler*B eharaeteristk elegaaee of oenotme- 
tlon. Pretty. 

La Voix dn Ciel. (Heavenly Voices). Reverie 
for Piano. A. B. Nddy, 60 

The name Is not Inapprop riate. Tory sweet made, 
and the pleee will surely be a general ftvorite, If gen- 
erally known. 

Booka. 

Thb Grammar School Chorus, containing 
Wilhetn's Method, adapted to nse in the 
Schoolroom, by Hullah. Also selections for 
Devotional cxercises,£xltibitions,and all Fes- 
tival Occasions, adapted and arranged in one, 
two or three parts. By J. B. ShaHand. $1 .00 
With a page aa large aa that of a eommon church 
mneie book, this work fUmiiliCS a gnat quantity of 
valuable material for all teachers who teaeh by note. 
It is now used In the lehools of Boston. 



UosiOBT Hail.— Music If sent by mall, the expense being 
two oeatfl for every fourounces, or fraotlon thereof. Peraons 
at a distance will find the eouveyance a saving of time and 
expeneeln obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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For Dwiychfc*ii Joarn&l of Masie. 

The King and the Singer, 

GERMAN FOL8K*-80MO. 

In tho shade of tlio old cathcdrnl 

Two lonelj tombs arise ; 
King Ottmar in one reposes, 

In one the singer lies. 

Long ago, from a throne anccstrnl, 
The powerfal king looked down ; 

The form on his tombstone carven 
Still wears a sword and a crown. 

Beside the haaghtj monarch 

Soft sleeps the singer troe, 
And still, to his breast close folded. 

His gentle harp we view. 

Cafltles aronnd are shattered, 

Batfle-cries fill the land ;— 
IIi.s sword, stone-still, unmoving. 

Rests in the monarch's hand. 

Odors and pleasant breezes 

Wander the vale along ; 
From the harp of the honored singer 

Resounds an immortal song. 

Fannf Ratmord Rittbr. 

Aobert Schnmann's Compositions. 

Kztxnct* (trmnsUted for thU Joamal)froiii his Blo^rRphy hj 
Wasiiuwski. 

The most noteworthy of Schnmann's earliest 
attempts at composition date back to the year 
1829, and consist of beginnings of Symphonies ; 
then shorter pieces for the pianoforte, among 
which some which were afterwards printed in 
the ^Papillons" namely Nos. 1, S, 4, 6 and 8 ; 
and finally Ettuies for the piano, invented for the 
development of his own technique. 

The first half of the year 18S0 was already 
more productive. At that time he wrote : Be- 
ginnings of a Piano Concerto in F major, Varia- 
tions upon the name Abegg^ and a Toccata in D- 
major. 

Th^^^Ahegg^ variations, which appeared in 
print as Opus 1 in November, 1831, (Schumann's 
first published composition), owe their immedi- 
ate origin to the acquaintance which he made 
with the beautiful Meta Abegg at a ball in Mann- 
heim. She was the daughter of a high official in 
that city. According to Schumann's own ac- 
count, she was the dear idol of one of his friends ; 
and there is no ground for seeking any deeper 
meaning, such as has been variously hinted, in 
the whole affair. Besides the wish to please a 
friend and celebrate the fair one in a composi- 
tion, it was mainly the capacity of the name 
Ahegg for musical treatment that interested him 
to clothe it in tones. The theme is founded on 
the notes a, &-fiat, e, ^, g^ showing the following 
well-sounding melodic figure : 




which, continued in like manner, gradually fall- 
ing, in four-fold subdivision, forms the first part 
of the theme. In the second part then follows 



an inversion of the precedinjj figure. The vari- 
ations, only half of which, three in number, arc 
printed, and these followed by a Finale, although 
of an unusual style even from the second one, 
and already breathing the Schumann spirit, are 
in themselves without any especial musical im- 
portance. In fact they can only pass for dilet- 
tante-ish evidences of a remarkablv gifled nature; 
nor could it well be otherwise with Schumann's 
entire want of theoretic knowledge. The most 
prominent defect is the unsatisfactory mastery of 
the material — the greatest enemy to enjoyment. 

The dedication of this work to the ^'Comtesse 
Pauline von Abcgg" is fictitious, as what we have 
juftt told clearly shows. As Schumann had rea- 
sons for not dedicating his composition to the 
lady who had prompted it, he resorted to this as- 
sumed inscription in order to furnish some sort of 
motive for the publication of what was unmistak- 
ably an occasional composition. 

About the Toccata, which afterwards under- 
went a complete remodelling before its publica- 
tion, we will speak further on. 

» • • • 

During the year 1830, Schumann left Heidel- 
berg and returned to Leipzig, where he contin- 
ued to work upon the never finished Piano Con- 
certo in F major. 

The year 1831 brought forth a work, which 
was afterwards published as Op. 2. It consists 
of 12 little movements, some of which had al- 
ready been written in Heidelberg, bearing the 
name "Pa/>iUem^.'' Schumann loved a certain 
mystical symbolism, a veiled hinting at general 
poetic intention, as so many of his later piano 
compositions testify. This mystical symbolism is 
to be regarded as the product of that sickly ro- 
manticism which strives to express poetic com- 
binations of ideas with an intellectual profundity 
of style, without attaining to the plastic clear- 
ness and the simple truth of sensuous manifesta- 
tion, whereby these ideas may become immedi- 
ately intelligible to those who are expected to 
enjoy them. Certainly the name ^^PapUhntT 
has a deeper mystical sense ; but we will not at- 
tempt to pre-occnpy any one's judgment by a 
conjectural interpretation. 

The ^'PapUlonSt*' dedicated to Schumann's 
three sisters-in-law, Theresa, Emilie and Rosalie, 
to all of whom he was bound by ties oftenderest 
friendship, are aphoristic tone-sentences or little 
snatches without any peculiar artistic value, and 
only in so far of interest as they reveal a series of 
contrasted moods, in which we may already rec- 
ognize a kind of musical expression which is 
characteristic of Schumann. Somewhat more 
carried out and more attractive than the rest, 
however, is the ^'Finale," through its combination 
of the '^grandfather's dance"* with the first piece, 
whose melodic figure appears in the upper part, 
while the said dance torms the bass. In a gram- 
matical point of view the whole work betrays, 

• Th« **Onkndlkth«r*f DtOM" plftys ft certain part with 
Schumann, u well u the "litTMilUlM.'* Both innet ocoar 
MTflxaltfanMlnhlsworki,the first partlenlarly with a h^vkt 
morons application. 



like the "Abcgg" Variations, a helpless awkward- 
ness explainable by want of acquaintance with 
the art of composition. Everywhere you feel 
the almost utterly fruitless struggle of the inge- 
nious musical thought with the form. Some fe- 
licitous details are obviously far more the conse- 
quence of musical instinct than of a conscious, 
clear perception expressing itself with certainty. 

That Schumann based the '^PapUlons^ on a 
poetic design appears from a letter to his friend 
Henrietta Voigt, written in 1834. He there 
says : "I could tell you much about it, if Jean 
Paul had not done it better. If you have a mo- 
ment to spare, I beg you to read the last chapter 
of the *FlegeIJakre,* where it all stands in black 
and white even to the giant's boot in * -sharp 
minor. (At the conclusion of the Flegeljahre it 
seems to me as if the piece were essentially 
over and yet the curtain did not fall). — ^I 
will only mention further, that I have put 
the text to the music, and not the reverse." . . . 

Besides finishing the ^^PapiUons," Schumann in 
the course of the year 1831 wrote the first move- 
ment of a Sonata in 6 minor (afterwards, ac- 
cording to his own statement, in the CamposUianS' 
Hbersieht, printed under the title c€ Allegro as Op. 
7* J, and Variations on an original Theme in 6 
major. The latter remain unknown. The So- 
nata movement (if by that is to be understood 
the Allegro published as Op. 8), belongs, both in 
regard to form and matter, among Schumann's 
weakest productions. In its broad, formless re- 
dundancy, this piece of music is unquickening, 
and in the want of all clear, masterly presenta- 
tion it gives no room for sympathy. Schumann 
himself expresses himself laconically about it, 
when he writes to his friend Henrietta Voigt, 
Nov. 24, 1884, **that the composer is worth more 
than his work, and less than the lady to whom it 

is dedicated." 

• • • • • 

[About this time, at the age of 22, Schumann 
for the first time seriously devoted himself to the 
study of Counterpoint and the laws of Composi- 
tion. The laming ot a finger by excessive prac- 
tice had disabled him permanently for an execu- 
tive pianist] 

1832. This year he produced : **IntermezzCfar 
the piano, printed as Op. 4 in two sets, and the 
first movement of a forgotten Symphony for Or- 
chestra in G minor. To this time also beloirgs 
the Transcription for piano of those 6 Violin 
Caprices of Paganini, which were published as 
Op. 8. 

The Intermezzi, six in number, claim far more 
musical interest than his op. 1 and 2, inasmuch 
as they contain original, complete and more com- 
prehensive pictures suited to the lyric forms. 
They also betray single instances of peculiarly 
moulded harmony and rhythm, which belong 
only to Schumann, without, after all, either in 
their totality as music pieces, or in their outward 
sonority, leaving a feeling of satisfaction. The 
melodic formations show themselves by far the 

• There is certainly an error here. What It known la the 
mivrie Ivade as op. 7 Is the 2bceala in G mijor. 
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wc«ikost, — a proof tint thi*. priinltivw pUstic pow- 
er lia«l always b<HMi eomparntivrly lc?s oxercised 
anil devi'lopetl. One reason may havu b<'en,that 
SeluMiiann, as he himself ronfi-s^etl, was in the 
habit of composinjr at tho piano, — a habit which 
noccRsarily restrains one's inwanl shapin*; and 
creation. Schumann persisted in this manner of 
oomposinf! until the time of his "Paradise and the 
Peri." IIow far actual life minfiled as a deter- 
mining factor in this work appears from No. 2 of 
the Ist Set oCInfcnyiezzi, Rt the middle and end 
of which are attached the significant words : 
*^Me'ine Ituk ist Am" fMy peace is gone !) . . . 

The Transcription of the Paganini Caprices 
(Nos. 5, 9, 13, 19, 16, and the introduction to 
No. 11, of the original edition) is a work which 
shows throughout the just and noble feeling Schu- 
mann had for the comprehension of the works of 
others. What these Caprices lose and necessari- 
ly must loso in characteristic quality by being 
transferred to the piano, is made good by the nat- 
ural tact with which they are harmonized, each 
in confirmity with the fundamental charac- 
ter of the particular Caprice. It should not seem 
strange that the harmonic treatment here shows 
far more fluency and ease than Schumann's orig- 
inal compositions of the same period ; for in the 
one case he had only to fill out and adapt the fit- 
ting harmony to music made already to his hand ; 
whereas in his own idbal world he had to mould 
and clarify material, to the mastery of which he 
had by no means fully grown up. 

Schumann attached some value to this work as 
a study ; it surely was of use to him as such. In 
a somewhat lengthy Preface, which already con- 
tains an allusion to Mendelssohn,* ho sets forth 
the end and motive of this labor. 

The above named works claimed Schumann's 
time and energies until the winter of 18S2, when 
he paid a visit to his home in Zwickau. One ob- 
ject with him was to have his newly written Sym- 
phony movement tried by the orchestra of his na- 
tive town, that he might hear it with the bodily 
ear, as Leipzig offered him no chance for that. 
But the matter did not rest with a mere rehear- 
sal ; the piece was publicly performed, and in a 
concert given (Nov. 18) in Zwickau by Clara 
Wieck, then thirteen years of age. Af\er this 
he spent a short time alternately in Zwickau and 
the neighboring mountain town of Schneeberg, 
occupied with composition and particularly with 
zealous study of Counterpoint and of Sebastian 
Bach. lie wrote also some shorter pieces for 
the piano, especially some movements aAerwards 
printed in the *' Album Leaves," op. 1 24, as : Im- 
promptUy ScherzinOy Jiitrla, LargJielto and Waltz- 
es ; besides a second and third part to the Sym- 
phony in G minor. 

• « « • « 

1833. Returns to Leipzig in the Spring. Thefirst 
work of this year was the second set of Pagani- 
ni's Violin C«/)Wctfs, 'published as Op. 10. These 
are treated with far more freedom than those of 
the preceding year. Especially are Nos. 12, 0, 
10, 4, 3 and 3, of the original edition, commend- 
ed to piano-players. 

Next follow the Impromplxxs for piana They 
first appeared under the titlie : *'Impromptiui sur 
une Romance de Clara Wieck pour le Piano-forte, 
Oeuv, 5. Dedies a Monsieur Fr, WiecL Public 
1833, Aoiit.'* At their foundation lies, as the in- 
scription tells, a Komanza, or rather a simple 
Theme by Clara Wieck, published a short time | 



before by her, with Vai iallons, as Op. 3. The 
working up of this Theme was an attractive task 
for Schumann, considering the lively interest 
(perhnps at that time a purely artistic one) which 
he took in Clara. lie wrote upon it 11 different 
movements, which might have been called not so 
much ImpromptuA as "Variations in free style," 
since they are in fact, on the one hand, too much 
worked out for Imprompttat, by which one com- 
monly nndorstands free improvisations, while on 
the other hand they for the most part adhere 
strictly to the theme. 

The beginning is original enough, the bass, 
which is sot beneath the theme, parading through- 
out as solo. The variations appear, af>er the 
theme has entered, with interweaving and under- 
building of the theme, as well as of its bass, in 
variously contrasted play of moo<ls ; everywhere 
revealinof a luxurious fancv, whose over-rich 
imagery injures the objective clearness. On the 
whole there is no mistaking a technical progres.^. 
as well as an ever more decided and more vigor- 
ous breaking through of the Schumann idiom 
against the earlier compositions; although there 
arc still various hardnesses and violent, abrupt 
modulations, in which one easily feels the want 
of formal mastery. That the moonli<Tht nights of 
Riedel's garden (where he lived) with its nightin- 
gales play now and then a part in the music, one 
who has any acquaintance with Schumann's poet- 
izing way will remark in the 10th Variation, an 
uncommonly imaginative piece. 

The date afHxed to the title has no other object 
but to fix the time of publication, as it is always 
done with books. Schumann thought that mu- 
sical publications ought to be dated, and wished 
to introduce the practice. . . . 

The new edition of this work, edited by Schu- 
mann himself some ten years later, varies in many 
respects from the first. Not only does it contain 
essential improvements in the harmony, but two 
of the variations (one of which is the tenth, one 
of the most interesting^ are entirely omitted, 
while only the third is replaced by a new one. 
Finally the conclusion of the whole has under- 
gone an important alteration. For the mus'cian 
a minute comparison of the two editions is par- 
ticularly interesting, since it shows how and in 
what degree the composer in the course of years 
had changed his views. 

Schumann further undertook a workinjr over of 
the Toccata composed in Heidelberg, as appears 
by the transposition from the original key in D 
msjor into that of C major ; he also made the 
first sketches for his piano Sonatas in G minor 
(op. 22) and in F-sharp minor (op. II). The 
Toccata, published as op. 7, was probably sug- 
gested by a piece of the same name by Czerny 
(op. 92), to which in the beginning, but there 
only, it bears a remote resemblance. Like this, 
in a rather comprehensive compass, it is kept in 
the Etude style, without much claim to any spec- 
ial value in point of invention. It seems to have 
been mainly designed for technical ends, as ap- 
pears fVom an expression of Schumann's in his 
Neue Zeitschrifly Vol. 4, page 183, where he says 
that <*it is perhaps one of the most difficult of pi- 
ano pieces." — Finally, we may mention, as be- 
longing to this year, two sets of Variations on the 
^'Sehnsuchts Waltz'* by Schubert, and on the Al- 
legretto in Beethoven's A-major Symphony. 
Neither of them have become known. 

(To be contfaued)'. 



The Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 

(From tiio North Anicricaa Ituriew]. 
(Continued Troin png«3<i3-) 

(lOtliic nrHiitootnrc also, in its orl}rin, wns devoted 
cxchifiivcly to the jverviccH of ruiijrion. Tlic nobili- 
ty and rich luiry lived in rude hahitntions destitute of 
nil nrtlKtic cinhcllislinieiits, nt a linic when the great 
catiicdrals, with windows of gorgeous colors and 
carvings of cxqiiiKito ben uty, were erected oiid conse- 
crated to the Chureli. It was not ignorance of art, 
hut a sense of its Kacrfdncss, tlnit iHvished so much 
wcnlth and taste on the rcii;;iou8 edifice, whilst the 
walls of the hoiiso were Icfi bare. But with tlio rise 
of feudalism the castle hc|;an to ndorn itself with the 
spoils of the cathedral, just r.^ the palaces and villas 
of the lioman Kinpcrors rivalled the temples in ar- 
chitectural crandeur, so soon as those Emperors 
nsurpcd the attributes of deities. 

Thus wo And that all art originates in rever- 
ence of feelinp, and aims at religious edification. It 
irf typical, not transcriptive; and, like an nlphaliet, 
uses forms us 8i<:ns of ideas, not as mere ornaments 
or imitations of thin^^s in nature. From this point 
of view, we appreciate at once its value as a pcrma* 
ncnt and impartial record of the human mce. Kvery 
monument of urt is an historical document. Tom- 
pies and cathedrals are chronicles in stone, yirimiiive 
hooks in which letters and syllubles of marble are 
linked with words and phrases of granite into the 
most p:isnntic combinations of thought. Such are 
Karnac and that Titanic plagiarism, St. Peter's, in 
which Michel An;;clo piled the Pantheon on the Par- 
thenon. The first letter in this early alphabet of ar- 
chitecture was a simple monolith, or perhaps a fiinglc 
stone set upright with a huge rock on ihe top fonn- 
ing a T. Such are the Cyclopean literatures of A^ia 
and Europe, the mo^t ancient monnntcnts of Mexico 
and South America, and the prehistoric sculptured 
stones which the Druids hat'C left scattered over the 
moors of Northumberland. Each was the symbol of 
a thousht, the centre of a group of ideas, the utter- 
ance of a sacred language, the mystic record of an 
occult philosophy and cosmogony ; and in the mul- 
tiplication ond combination of those detached mono- 
liths we can trace the progress of columnar architec- 
ture through all its phases, from the rude cairn to the 
graceful colonnade ; in fact, the Doric |>erij»tyle id 
only a revised edition of the Celtic cromlech. 

The fundamental styles of architecture are very 
fow, they can be counted on the fincers. By funda- 
mental nc mean founded on a single idea, to which 
all the details are subordinate. All other styles are 
secondary, inaimoch as they are formed from the 
union of two or more ideas, and are for the roast purt 
only adaptations of architectuie to secular purposes, 
in which the symbolical significance is lost sight of; 
so that, according to the strict definition, they are 
not styles of architecture at all, but more fashions of 
ornamental stonc-ma.«onry. These it is no profana- 
tion to put to secular uses : indeed, it is their proper 
office. On the contrary, there cim bo no greater in- 
congruity than to bring any of the primary forms of 
architecture into juxtaposition with warehouses, rail- 
way-stations, or any of the associations of trade. 
What can be more absurd than an exchant;e for hulls 
and bears built in the Gothic style, a custom-house 
in the style ot the Parthenon, or u Greek cornice over 
the shop-wimtow of a greengrocer! You might as 
reasonably transfer the miniature paintings of an old 
Italian missal to the pages of a ledger, or adoiTi the 
periphery of a millstone with the reliefs which Phidias 
sculptured on the sandals of Minerva. 

The most prominent of these fnndarocnUd forms of 
architecture ai-c the Oriental, the Grecian^ and the 
Gothic. The first (of which Hindu and Egyptian 
may be taken as representatives) symbolizes vteii^t; 
the second signifies »u/}}H)rl ; the third expre.si^cs as- 
ctnHion. These three i«lcas graven in arcliiteciuro 
correspond to the three mental stages of sensindify, 
vUeUectualitif, and spiritiwtitjf ; so that in each of the 
triad is reflected the peculiar chftracter of the religion 
and the civilization which produced it. There is no 
material form so supgesifve of weight as the pyramid, 
or the cone, which is essentially the same. It is tho 
form which all looiie particles of solid matter on tho 
surface of the earth assume nndcr tho oction of tho 
law of gravitation. Tho pyramid is the imcleus of 
all Egyptian architecture; the whole structure (cor- 
nice, doorfj, mouldings, even to the decorations) is 
composed or pyramids or segments of pyramids. The 
same form was fjiven to the apex of the obelisk which 
stood in front of tho temple, Hke a ciant finger point- 
ing to the sky for tho key of its hieroglyphic myste- 
ries. This sense of wei{:ht, of ma.ssive and gloomy 
duration, is intensified by the narrowness ot tho inter- 
columniation. The pillars with bulging bases are 
set as thick as possible ; it would seem as if only a 
mountain-chain of granito were a fit burden for them; 
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TCt tlicro is in reality no immense pnperstractiirc re- 
qiiirin;; for lis support «iu'h nn cxrcssivo ontliiy of 
i^trcni^tli. It (lid not tiicn sprin«r from u mntcrial ne- 
cessity, but wuH employed to express n fiindiinicntnl 
idea. In wlins nioro cunrentrnted formula could ii 
be embodied ilinn in ibeso liu^c mnt^KCS of ibc cjunr- 
ry, endowed wiili ibc slnjrgish life of the crocodile 
and the Nile-plant? Wu rend the snmc tbou<;ltt in 
ibc features of thnt slowly living; rock, tbo piant 
Spbinx, whose snd nnd pcnccful eyes bnve wntebed 
the flittini; of n hundred generations of men ; in the 
colos9ni ruins of I'ersepolis ; in the iheocrntic mason- 
ry of India, the vast excavated temples of Ellora nnd 
Elepbanta, written over with mythological nnd allc- 
goricul sculpture, in >vliidi are rcifrcsentcd the divino 
cncr^rics and attributes necordinnr lo the Braminiral 
theology. In thc«e sinictorcJi, not less clearly than 
on ihc pa^^es of the Veda, are inscribed caste, immo- 
liilily, pantheism. They arc the symliols of a bciuff 
in whose immensity alTitci'^onnlities nrc merited, all 
human force and faculty arc lost, — of a deity identi- 
fied M'ith the universe, whilst men 

**Are bot orf^iiie harpii direrraly framed 
That tremble into thouf^lit, nn o'er them swcepii, 
rtastio and vast, ono intclU>ntual brecxn. 
At onco the aoul of each and Clod of all/' 

In Grecian architeeturo the column is the most con- 
spicuous feature, and has a ri<;ht td this prominence 
from the fact of its bein^ the principal supportini; 
member of the edifice. The wall, so far as it exists, 
serves only as a veil to the interior, and as to ony of- 
fice it performs in upholdin*; the buildinp:, instead of 
rcstin;; on the b.iscincnt it mijrht ns well have been 
suicpendcd from tbo entablature. The elements of 
this style in its simplest expressions ard the post and 
the lintel. They convey the idea, not of weight mere- 
ly, but of weight well sustained ; in other word:(, not 
gravitation, but the capability of resisting it. With- 
oqt specifying, wo may say that this idea enters into 
all parts of the structure : the elliptical flirtings, and 
the graceful curvature or entasis of the Doric shnfV, 
the inward inclination of the axes of the outer col- 
amos, the gentle swell of the stylobnte or basement, 
all carry out the fundamental idea of symmetrical 
and elastic strength.* It is the symbol or serene and 
con.seioas power, the typo of the Greek intellect, the 
embodiment of law and order as well as of grace and 
beauty, the highevt expression of an ideal humanity. 
Compared witli Oriental architecture, tlie Hellenic 
temple is an advance from the dark rock to the pure 
crystal, from the coal to the diamond, from the wor- 
ship of nature to the deification of man. The best 
representative of this stylo is the Doric Parthenon, 
erected about 437 B. C. on the site of the older tem- 
ple which was burnt by the Persians. It was built 
wholly of Pentelic marble by the architects, Kalli- 
cratcs and Ictinu8,under the presiding genius of Phid- 
iflit. Nothing could better express the line balance 
of the Greek mird, and the quiet spirit of beauty that 
shed its influence over Grecian life, than the perfect 
symmetry of this fair house of columns. In its ex- 
ternal history also is mirrored the history of the 
Hellenic race. For nine hundred years it stood on 
the sunny brow of the Acropolis, far above the daily 
turmoil of the lower city, a sublime and perpetual 
offering to the tutelar goddess of Athens. During 
the fifth century of our era it was transformed into a 
Christian church, and for more than a thousand 
years the Virgin Mary sat in the seat of the virgin 
Minerva. It then became a Turkish mosque, and 
remained consecrated to the service of Mohammed no 
long as the Greeks themselves wero the slaves of the 
Mo<?lem power. On the 28th of September 1687, a 
islicll was thrown into it by the Venetian general, the 
Count of Konigsmark, who was besieging the cita- 
del. The Turics had converted the temple into a 
powder-magazine, which of course rendered the de- 
struction of the edifice more complete. Since that 
day it has been plundered by every antiquarian ad- 
venturer, as Greece herself has been the prey of eve- 
ry nation. Now it stands a magnificent ruin, serving 
OS a storehouse for the preservation of other ruins, — 
a fit image of the whole Grecian peninsula. 

The fnndamental idea of Gothic architecture is 
weight, not supported merely, but annihilated. The 
constructive significanoo of the building centres in 
the keystone of the arch. By this means it is sup- 
ported from above, the very downward pressure in- 
herent in the masses upholds them, and tlio tall pile 
''By its owa weight slandi< steadCist and immorablu ;"' 

* Fenroao ajvertained by acrarate meflRurcment that ihc 
iitylobatic Rwelt of the Parthenon was four inchex Tor the 
lenf^th (227 feet), and three hichin for the breadth (101 fi-et); 
and that concentric tneliuation of the columne ((>5 feet high) 
wfli one and a half inchefi. Thus, by obeying a nice law of 
optics, the strncture was reliewd of the dead, ragxiriR hoaTl- 
nena which a perfectly horixontal biute and vertical shafts 
would have Inevitably produced. Thi« \a the reason of the 
advice giren to the architect by VitruTiut (III. 4.5): ^'Stylo- 
bata itaoportetexaequari, uti habeat per medium adjection- 
em perMM.millos impares, ri enim stylobata ad llbellam dirige- 
tar, alveolatus ocalo videbitur." 



the law of gravity i« suspended or coniiteractcd by 
vital fi)rce ; the vaulted roof and storied arches seem 
hung in the air, and solid matter in endowed with the 
utmost lightnc.«:s nnd aerinlity. Thus the whole edi- 
fice expresses, not counterpoise, but ascension, aspi- 
ration, — spire, tower, buttress, clear-story, and pin- 
nacle all ri.se to heaven, and indicate the spirituality 
of the worship to which they are devoted. Thi.s airy 
effect is increased by the numerous openings, lancet, 
tr«>foil, and rosette, which perforate the sides, trans- 
forming them into walls of many-colored windows. 
The cella of the Greek temple is small and extreme- 
ly simple in ornamentation, bnt around it are open 
corridors richly adorned with statues nnd reliefs. 
Thus its lienuty is wholly external. On the contra- 
ry, the inner walls of the Christian church are large 
and lofty, and the spaces covered with paintings and 
sculpture. The Greek architecture is clear, symmet- 
rical, objective, and wonderful in unity, like a tragedy 
of .^jschylus ; the Gothic is the frnit'of a fuller con- 
sciousness and a deeper sfiiritunlity, manifesting a 
more richly developed individuality, nnd unfolding 
in an infinite variety. The cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages are the embodiment of nn ecclesiastical inspira- 
tion animating a whole j^eoplc, nnd owe their origin 
to that excess of i-eligious xeal which found another 
nnd wider outflow in the Cru.sades. From the fact 
that they rose like nn exhalation over all Europe 
soon after the first Crusade, historians hnvo endcav- 
ored to trace a connection between them nnd the East, 
and have rummaged the ruins nf Persia and India to 
find some evidence that the Oriental nations were ac- 
quainted with the use of the pointed arch. A little 
attention to the psychology of art would have pre- 
vented this error. Gothic nrchit(Cture is connected 
with the Crusades only as an expression of the same 
spiritual enthusiasm. 

The progress of science and civilization consists in 
this, that every idea disappears in a higher idea. A 
new thought reveals itself, and the worid that seemed 
so fixed becomes fluid again, and takes another shape 
as it spins around the axis of this new thought. The 
discovery of a simple hydrostatic principle rendered 
superfluous the stupendous masonry of lioman aque- 
ducts. They were built to weather the assaults of 
ages, but they wero all toppled down by the breath 
of one thinking man. Thus one art overturns anoth- 
er. During the Middle Ages the ascendant art was 
architecture, including, ns snbordinato branches, 
sculpture, which chiselled the portals, and painting, 
which illuminated the windows. All the intellectual 
and esthetic energy of the age converged to this ono 
point. The stuff that now makes the poet then made 
the architect, the sculptor, or the painter. The inspi- 
ration which now produces a book then produced a 
building. Tbo thinker, unwilling to intrust his 
thoughts to the fleeting breath of a wandering min- 
strel, or to a perishable manuscript which few had 
either the ability or opportunity to read,wrote them on 
enduring tablets of stone, and lifted them up before 
the eyes of men. In this literature of the quarry, 
Abelard's free-thinking found utterance, as well as 
Ilildebrand's hierarchy. Every change of public 
opinion and all social and political rcvolntions are 
recorded here Even the scepticisms and heresies 
that crept into the Church are sculptured on its walls 
and over its portals, in chisellings ns canstic as the 
epigrams of Rabelais or the drops that flowed from 
the pen of Erasmus.* But when Guttenberg inven^ 
ed moveable types, and in company with John Fanst 
established his little printing pres.s at Mentz, in the 
year 1450, the life of architecture went out. It is 
easier to print a word tlian to hew a stone, to shape a 
sentence than to erect a column, to publish a book 

* The oltar remained sacred to the priest, but the rest of 
the building was given over to the architect, on which he in- 
dnlgf d his genius, often in derision of the establiBhed ecclesl- 
afltidsm. In the Bycantine transept of the graceful Friburg 
Minster are reliefs of the twelfth century representing a wolf 
in a monk*s cowl reading the mls»il with ptous mien ; one eye 
is fixed on the page, but the other casts a ravenous glance to- 
wards a Iamb which is approaching the confe.<«>ional. Also at 
the entrance to the choir are sculptures of monies and nuns in 
the garb of Rscchanals, f^irens, &e. In like manner, the clor- 
icnl caste ridiculed thesertbby representing them in grotesque 
attitudes as tclamones and gargoyles, or by putting them to 
perform other servile offlces in different parts of the edifice ; 
but these degrading functions ceased to be assigned to thcqi 
affer the emancipation of the Frank and Norman vassals, so 
that thogreit social and Indnstrial revolution is recorded in 
orrliituciuro. During the tenth century there prevailed a 
prpular exportation thnt the reign of Christ on earth would 
fonimenee in the year 1000. The anticipation of this event is 
plainly obwrvable in the art of that period, csnecinlly in min- 
intures. Thus in the rievonth century Christ i.^no longer rep- 
resented as the Good Shepherd bearing on his shoulders the 
wandering lamb back to the fold, but as the stern, inexorable 
Judge, the rex trtmendtt majestatis. It was through thi* me- 
dium of art that the Second Advent prophets of the Middle 
Ages published their ideas to the world ; and for conturiee af- 
terwards these Millennial themes— Death,. Tudgment, Ilaavcn, 
and Hell (called the *'Quatuor Novissima,^' or Four Last 
Things)— continued to excite the imagination.and culminated 
in the sacred trilogy of Dante, the Dies Ira, the sublime fres- 
cos ofOrgagna, Luca Signorelli. and Fra Angelico, ond Hol- 
bein's ghastly *'Dance of Death." 



than to pnt in motion tons of material for the pur- 
pose of translating a thought info a building. Be- 
sides, the ubiqniry of tlic printed page more than 
compensates for the durability of the scnl|>tured stone. 
The paper leaves that fly abroad nnd fill the earth are 
more imperishable thanpiles of solid masoiiry. A 
second irruption of barbarians might blot out forever 
the 'famous stnnzc of llnphael, and obliterate the 
cycles of Sibyls and prophets culminating in "Tbo 
Last Judgment.*' in which Michel Angelo has traced 
the origin, growth, and final dispensation of theocra- 
cy ; but the thought once impres.*(ed on the printed 
page is not subject to such contingencies ; it is "ex- 
empt from the wrong of time and capable of perpetu- 
al renovation." Tims the craft of the printer, by 
furnishing the readiest mode of utterance, and, at iho 
same time, the best means of preserving the thing 
uttered, superseded the primitive didactic vocation of 
tbo artist ; henceforth his function was to adorn the 
doctrine which he had hitherto been required to 
teach. 

However beneficial the invention of printing may 
have been to the advancement of science and the 
spread of civilization, it necessarily exerted an influ- 
ence unfavorable to art, and especially to architec- 
ture. Architecture coming in conflict with it made a 
desperate struggle for life. It went back to liome 
and Greece, and engrafted classic on Christian art, 
producing the period known as the Renaissance, 
which afterwords degenerated into the Ilococo and 
Periwig of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Dut it was in vain. All the past could not save it- 
It is virtually deid, and we shall net'cr build cathe- 
drals so long as we can print cyclopajdia.i. There 
haA been no great architecture since the sixteenth 
century. The la«t of the giant bnilders was Michel 
Angelo, who died in 1564, the year in which Shakes- 
peare was born ; and even ho expressed himself in 
this form less freely than his predecessors. With tbo 
same cubic feet of material, Untnelleschi of the fif- 
teenth century is grander than Michel Angelo of the 
sixteenth. Compare the dome of Santa Maria dei 
Fieri in Florence with that of St. Peter's in Rome, 
and the former displays a deeper intelligence and a 
finer flow of originality. In the latter, the sublime is 
to a great degree lo^t in the merely stupendous. The 
only great attempt at Gothic architecture in the pres- 
ent century — the New Palace of Westminster — is a 
most signal failure. In comparison with the old Ab- 
bey that stands near it, it is an empty and frivolous 
gewgaw ; and yet the Abbey itself is far inferior to 
the great cathedrals of the Continent. The profusion 
of ornament which Sir Charles Barry lavished on the 
edifice could not hide its real decrepitude. It does 
not enkindle the faintest spark of creative interest. 
It is the cold mechanical imitation of what ceased to 
be an inspiration more than three centuries ago, the 
hollow iniv^k moulded on the face of a dead civilisa- 
tion. It is "a monument of Gothic art" in a far dif- 
ferent sense trom that in which the guide-books em- 
ploy those words. 

(To be continued.) 



Schumann in England. 

We have cited several London concert criticisms 
of late to show that the bitter nnti-Schumannism 
there so long prevailing is fast giving way. Here is 
another, from the Daih/ News (Dec. 4). It forms 
part of a review of ono of the "Monday Popular 
Concerts." 

Robert Schitmnnn, born in 1810, produced, daring 
a life of little more than forty years, a va^t number 
of works in all forms and styles of the art, l)Oth vocal 
and instrumental, besides having been active ns a 
writer of elaborate criticisms on the works of other 
master.'*. Ills early mu.sical studies were not very 
systematic, and it may l»e questioned whether n ge- 
nius so special as his would have found its best and 
most natural development under the conventional 
conditions of the recognized systems of the period. 
Beethoven and Schul)ert wero the composers who 
chiefly influenced Schumann in the formation of his 
style — the grandeur and elevated sublimity of the one, 
nnd the tender dream fancy of the other having had 
greater charms for Schumann than the more definite 
forms of beauty, and more regularly proportioned 
nnd Bymmetrical arrangement of details thnt charac- 
terised the music of Mozart, the safest of all models 
for the student who is not endowed with individuali- 
ty of genius suflScient to justify a departure from es- 
tablished forms and precedents. fVhether Schumann 
had this degree of original power has long been a 
moot point with musical critics, some having denied 
it with a rancour and acrimony that are happily sel- 
dom now found in art controversy. Others, on the 
contrary, have gone just as much too far in the oppo- 
site direction, and have injured their own cause by 
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rlftiminj; for Sclmmann n position ii!k)vo thnt of 
Mendei89ohn, and even equal to that of Rcethovcn. 
The fact is that Schnmann wnA a man of fine, l)iu 
nneqnal conias, with a tendency to the abstract and 
ideal ; frequently atrivinj;; after a degree of sahliniity 
and (rrandenr that he was unahlo to obtain, and be- 
ronfiin^i; in conneqiience Bometimca vague and obncnro 
in tiia more ambitions works. With all these occa- 
sionwl faults, however, his music generally contains 
fto much that is admirable, that his works should he 
judjj^ed by their own standard, and not by any unfair 
comparison with the gieantir productions of Beetho- 
ven, or even with the finished and maturely consider- 
ed compositions of Mendelssohn. Thnt Schnmnna 
possessed a genius of a fine, if not of the highest, or- 
der, is sufficiently evidenced by many of his songs, 
much of his pianoforte music, and portions of his 
larger compositions, such as his four orchestral sym- 
phonies, and his cantata, "Paradise and the Peri." 
But his dispassionate admirers must admit that, in 
most of his elaborate pieces, such as those last cited, 
he is occasionally diffuse and labored, prolonging the 
work beyond his power of sustaining the interest of 
its development. Sometimes, too, his themes are too 
trite for lengthy treatment in a work of grand design 
— for instance, in the first and last allegros of his 
fourth (and best) symphony. Yet this very sympho- 
ny contains much charming, and some powerful, wri- 
ting— especially the "Romanze," which forms the 
middle movement, the minnet and trio ; besides oth- 
er portions of the work. His other three symphonies 
al'o contain many beauties with intervals of labored 
dullness. The effect created by his pianoforte con- 
certo when played by Madame Schumann at one of 
the Philharmonic concerts hist year, and again, when 
anhsequently played by Hcrr Jaell at one of the New 
Philharmonic concerts, will not soon be forgotten by 
those who heard it on either occasion, and must have 
gone far to remove some of the unjust prejudice aris- 
ing from the almost universal tone of disparagement, 
in some cases of contempt, in which Knglisth critics 
have spoken of Schumann's name. Ko doubt some 
of his larger works are occasionally wearisome from 
causes above alluded to, and from the frequent prev- 
alence of A gloomy tone in these more elaborate com- 
positions. Yet there are many instances, especially 
in his smaller pianoforte pieces, of a fine and subtle 
humor, such as none hut a man of genius could have 
possessed. For proof of this let any one refer to his 
*'Humorcske" (Op. 20), "Noyelletten" (Op. 21), 
"Faschingsschwank aus Wien" (Op. 26), "Wnld- 
scenen" (Op. 82), among many other of his numer- 
ous pianoforte pieces. Had he written only the few 
works just mentioned, Schumann would deserve 
more respectful consideration than he has hitherto re- 
ceived in this country ; and we are glad to find that 
there is a growing tendency to produce, and an in- 
creasing disposition to listen to, his music, nearly all 
of which is worth a hearing, and much of it deserving 
a frequent association with classical productions. The 
trio performed last night for the first time at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts is the first of three similar 
works by Schumann. It has many of his character- 
istic beauties, with some of his equ.illy characteristic 
defects. The first movement is full of gloomy gran- 
deur, with passages of vigorous energy that few other 
er pianoforte writers have surpassed. The scherzo 
has much quaintness and animation. The slow 
movement contains some passages of dreamy fancy, 
but has a general character of vagueness and lal>on- 
ons effort. The best portion of the whole trio is the 
finale, in which the interest is sustained thronghout 
with masterly power. Breadth of style, brilliant pas- 
sage writing, and grandeur of climax are all to he 
found here. The passage of eight bars of chords in 
minims (near the close) is as grand ns it is character- 
istic of Schumann. To condemn altogether (as it 
has been too much the fashion) such a work by such 
a writer on account of some incidental defects, is 
about as philosophical as it would bo to decry a fine 
picture because perhaps an arm is a little out of 
drawing, or the perspective not quite true. The trio 
was very finely played, and so well received as to 
justify further productions from the same source. 
The "Al>endlied," an adaptation of one of Sc)iul>cri's 
"Lieder," pleased so much as to bo ro-demandcd. 
Signor Piatti gave it with true vocal expression. 



Adrien-Francois Servais. 

A loss, the importance of which can scarcely yet 
be estimated, and which, to the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Brussels, is all but irreparable, has fallen on 
musical art abroad. Adrien-Frangois Servais, one 
of the most notable violoncellists of this or any time, 
died on Monday the 26th November, at nine o'clock 
in the morning, at Hal, his native town, aged fifty- 
nine years and ten months. The art-journals of 
Franco and Belgium are eloquent in deploring a 
death so lamentable in the cause of art ; and M F^tis 



pere has taken occasion to remind the world of the 
great ability which it has lost in the death of a clever 
artist. "His death," says Keiisi. "is a grief for his 
colleagues, his pupils, his numeix>us friends, for the 
little town'whero he was born, for all Belgium even, 
for no one was more popular in the land. By his 
good natnre, by his simplicity, by the constancy of 
his attachment for old friends, ho earned pardon for 
the superiority of his talent— a rare exception among 
those who raise themselves above the vulgar." 

The life of Servais way that of an energetic spirit. 
Son of a poor church musician, he learned from his 
father the elements of solfeggio and the violin. The 
Marquis of Say vo — the eldest brother of that Say ve, 
Count Auguste do la Croix Chcvribrc, an amateur 
composer whose symphonies and concertos for string- 
ed instruments are published in Germany and show 
the possession of talent — discovered the young Ser- 
vais' musical bins at an early stage, and entrusted him 
to the care of Vander Prancken, first violin at the 
Brussels theatre, and a good professor. But the vio- 
lin wos not the young professor's speciality. The 
revelation came to him afker hearing Platel, an origi- 
nal and talented artist on the violoncello. The pleas- 
ure which he experienced was so strong, that he 
threw up his former instrument and adopted the 'cello. 
Admitted into the Conservatoire of Brussels, he took 
lessons from the same Platel, who was also the mas- 
ter of Dumanek and Bnita. It was no easy matter 
for young Servais, who lived in his father's house at 
Hal, to attend the lessons of the Conservatoire. 

At that time the railway did not exist : n single 
diligence, lumbering up from Paris, passed through 
the little town during the night and arrivc<l at Brus- 
sels at five o'clock in the morning. Even this poor 
transport was denied the young artist, who was too 
poor to pay his faro. But Servais scorned difiicul- 
ties ; thrice a week, in all weathers, he made the jour 
ney— thirty kilometres, there and back— on foot, his 
basso in its heavy case strapped to his back. A year 
passed in this courageous fashion, at the end of which 
time he had out-stripped his schoolmates and earned 
the first prize for violoncello at the competition. Then 
an engagement for the orchestra of the theatre fell to 
him, where he took his seat by his master's side. 
Three years more, and he was still hard at work — not 
yet recognized, however — not yet famous — for musi- 
cal taste had not yet arisen in Brussels. In 18.33 M. 
F^tis arrived to assume the direction of the Conser- 
vatoire, and Adrien-Frangois consulted him as to his 
future. Fdtis rftcommonded Paris, and gave him let- 
ters of introduction. To Paris Servais accordingly 
went, was heard, welcomed, and admitted at once into 
the first rank of instrumentalists of his onler. Not 
yet, however, had he attained the perfection of mech- 
anism to which his later studies brought him. 

In 1834 ho came to London and played at the con- 
certs ot the Philharmonic Society. Bctnming to Bel- 
gium, he gave himself anew to the stndy of mechan- 
ism : and soon aAer, his first compositions appeared. 
In 1836, he again visited Paris, and next year jour- 
neyed through Holland. That journey was a suc- 
cession of triumphs, and the press of Germany began 
to notice the rising artist. Two years later, and Ser 
vais' presence and fame reached Russia. 

It is needless to follow him in his pilgrimage 
through the countries of Europe and Asia — Poland, 
Bohemia, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Siberia— or to speak of the transports of en- 
thusiasm that greeted him everywhere. The talent 
of Servais is too well known to call for recapitulation. 
In the year of tottering monarchies and new dynas- 
ties, in 1848, he attained the chair at the Brtissels 
Conservatoire, where for eighteen years ho has l)cen 
occupied in turning ont many distinguished pnpils 
who are now transmitting the traditions of his school 
in his country and to the foreigner. Endowed with 
a vigorous constitution he seemed likely to live to an 
advanced ago; but an unfortnnate journey to Bnssia 
last winter induced the breaking up of that strong 
and healthy nature. Sudden cliills have produced 
death ere now in Bussin. Servais cnnght cold on 
his way between St. Petersburg and Moscow ; but it 
was not until after his return to Bcltrium that the 
effects became trnnspnrcnr. "Towards the last days 
of April," says his friend M. Frftis, "I was seized with 
pain on seeing him enter my study : it was only the 
ghost of his former self, and I could not doubt the 
approach of the end. His thinness increased every 
day, and his strength diminished in the same propor- 
tion. Hs seemed to cheer up on the approach of the 
competition, through the care he bestowed on his fa- 
vorite pupils, his son, aged 16, and young Fischer, 
son of the chapel-master of Saintc-Gudulo, both of 
whom gained the first prize between them. During 
the holidays the disease undermining the life of Ser- 
yais continued its ravages. On the re-opening of the 
classes he wished to resume his professional functions, 
and managed to give a few lessons, but his strength 



was exhausted : ho took to his bod and never rose 
again. 

The funeral of tho great artist, which took place on 
the Thursday following liis death at Hal, offered a 
sight unknown in the annals of music. Trains from 
Paris, Mons, Namnr, and Charloroi poured into tho 
little town crowds of the friends and admirers of Ser- 
vais— tho student body who owed their knowleilge to 
him, artists of all ranks and kinds, members of vari- 
ous musical societies, literary men, authors, journal- 
ists, and foreigners. The shops were shot as at a 
public calamity : most of the hoasos were hang with 
black ; wax lights flamed in funereal fashion every- 
where. Tho population of Hal lined the streets as 
iheeortifffe passeil, and abed tears. The poor of tho 
town knew what a benefactor they had lost in Servais. 
The fnneral service was very lieantiful ; the church 
crowded with notabilities. The disconrfca held over 
his remains in the cemetery, aficr Uie French and 
Bclirian fashion, left not an eyo dry. 

We cannot do better than quoto tho cologium of 
his friend M. Fdtis, to whom w© are indebted for 
many of the facts of Servais' life. "Possessing the 
finest tone, the most powerful, the most sympathetic, 
which ever violoncellist had, not excepting^ even 
Romberg, whom I heanl in his iKsst time ; having an 
incomparable cleverness of mechanism, in whicli his 
left hand and his bow displayed equal aptitude ; ho 
attached great value, in tho latter part of his (career, 
to delicacy of shading. It is no exaggeration to say 
that ho cau«ed yon frequently to forget his instru- 
ment, and fancy yon only heard the sweet joice of 
some great singer. Servais did not distinguish him- 
self alone in instruction by his profound knowledge 
of the mechanism of his instrument, by his perfect 
appreciation of correctness, and by the transmission 
of his fine quality of tone ; be had more, that rare 
gift of maprnetic excitement which drives pupils be- 
yond the point where they seem ns if they ought to 
stay : a supreme:professorlal quality which only ex- 
ists where there is union of natural energy with supe- 
riority of talent. I have only known it at its high- 
est degree in two great artista-^Garat and Mme. 
Pleyol. Servais, as I before said, had also the gift. 
Who will fill the void caused by his death?"— Or- 
chettra. 



Tho London ^fuswal T^or/J translates the fol- 
lowing from the Lower Kkino Musik-Zeitung. 

By the publication of an article entitled 
"Schwimlel,"in its number of the lOlh October, 
the Neue New-Yorker Musik-ZeUung gives us 
fresh proof of its really sincere endeavor to ad- 
vance the cause of musie in North America, for it 
attacks without pity the humbug which reigns in 
mnsical matters as well as in everything else 
there. We are accustomed, in Europe, to look 
down with contempt upon the American system 
of advertisements and criticisms, and it certainly 
deserves our contempt to the fullest extent But 
let us conscientiously see whether all that we con- 
demn over there is never found at home. We 
will put the means of instituting this self-exami- 
nation within the power of our readers by quot- 
ing from the article in question certain passages, 
the application of which to similar things in Eu- 
rope will not be difficult : — 

"Every one knows that these barefaced laudations 
are diructly opposed to the tmth ; ever}'one laughs, 
hut appears to regard this humbug as a kind of ne- 
cessity to be endured without murmuring. The press 
more porticniarly seems to misunderstand what it 
ought to do in this case. It seems to have no idea of 
anydiing like a proper principle of criticism. It meas- 
ures by the standard of friendship, of personal good- 
feeling, or perhaps something worse. It appears to 
be considered a sort of necessity, an unfWsioi)^ agrrc- 
ment to praise Cfrtnin jwaons, and to find fnnlt with 
others. It must not be thought that something like 
brihery always lies at the bottom of this. We know 
artists who do not adopt that means, and who enjoy 
the never- varying fkvor of the prcj^s, though such fa- 
vor ou'jlil very freqacnily not to be shown them. On 
the other hand, many a hard-working artist ffinds it 
dinicult to get on, simply because he did not begin by 
being included among the favored ones. The princi- 
pal cause of this consists in tho icmit of indeprndeat 
judgment, and In tho thoronghly American notion 
that any one who demands, and, what is more, ob> 
tains a largo sum for his professional services must 
also be a man of eminent merit. As long as the suc- 
cess of an anist in this country depends upon exter- 
nal circumstances, art itself has a sorry chanco, for 
such a state of things will simply result In thoyonng 
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nrtist's civing himself rery littlo tronblo, and gradu- 
ally taking the appcflrance for the substance. 'An 
elej^nnt toilet, n little f oice, a froodi j amount of bold- 
ness, and two or three kind friends on the press — 
these are the int^redicnts in a singer's success — onco 
said to us A lady, who understands the art of obser- 
vation. On the whole, she is rip^ht, but tliat such 
aliould be the case is the fault of the critics, who port- 
ly for the above reasons, partly from others of a more 
reprehensible natnro, but chiefly from tlie fact, ren- 
dered imperative by the mode of life in America, 
that in Journalism a man cannot take time to go at all 
deeply into criticism^ fail to appreciate their task, and 
do not dare to oppose a dam to the torrent of estab- 
lished usages. 

"Here in America much is thought, for instance, 
of the dailif papert containing a notice of an artist the 
very morning after the evening of his appearance. We, 
on the contrary, think that this svstem very frequent- 
ly helps to cause that humbug which wo have here to 
lament in the domain of art. The genuinely Ameri- 
can idea that the way must be prepared for every- 
one, no matter how, throws the door wide open for 
superficiality, and leads to all the frequently highly 
comical efTusions in the daily criticisms. Nobody, 
not even the most accomplished artist, is able to pi^- 
nounco an opinion at all valid on, for instance, a 
Symphony, after a single hearing, and yet the Amer- 
ican papers perform this miracle several times in the 
course of a season. It is true that the notices are 
something astonishing. The same remark holds 
good of the artists. How often must a speedy iudg- 
ment be revoked, or modified ; nay, how often has it 
already had to he so ! In the case of a really great 
artist It U only the snbsequent influence exerted by 
what he does that is of importance. Quickness is not 
witchcraft ; it is simply the trick of a juggler. The 
quickness with which most of the lords of criticism 
serve us in this country, and on which the managers of 
the papers insist, is nothing more, and performed in 
the domain of art must necessarily lead to the most 
lamentable results." 

^ Tbo italicized words we ourselves have itali- 
cized, and not without good reason. 

[It would be just as well for the German press 
to look at home. The American — even the New 
York and Boston — press is not very much worse 
than the German. A. S. S.] 



von Konnenvitz, the Intcndant General of the Thea- 
tres Roynl, has died suddenly of an apoplectic stroke. 




nstt ^hcab. 



CoBLKNTZ. — At the first Subficription Concert, un- 
der the direction of Herr Max Bruch, the works se- 
lected for performance were : C-minor Symphony, 
Beethoven ; " Jubelouverture," Weber ; and Friih- 
lingsbotf chaft," Gade. Herr De Swert, also, played 
a Concerto by Molique, and some smaller pieces. 

SoHWBRiN.— Her Hftrtel's opera Die Carabiniers, 
has been produced, but without much success. 

Brbslau. At the third concert of the Orchester- 
Verein, the principal pieces were Schumann's D-mi* 
nor Symphony ; the "Larghetto" from Spohr's C- 
minor Symphonv ; nnd Mendelssohn's Overture to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Mile. Alice Topp 
played several smaller compositions by Liszt. — The 
Singacademie lately gave an interesting performance 
consisting of the Motet : "Selig sind die Todten/'by 
Schnlz : "Actus Tragicus :" Gottes Zeit, by S. Bach, 
and the Requiem, by Mozart. — UAfricaine is in re- 
hearsal, ana announced for production about the mid- 
dle of January. 

CoLOGNF. — Appended is the programme of the 
third Gewandhaus Concert : Symphony, No. 2, Nor- 
bert Burgmiiller ; Overture to the Tempest, Benedict; 
the Walpurgisnacht, Mendelssohn. Herr von Kon- 
igslow played a Concerto by Spobr ; and Herr Julius 
Stockhausen, besides sustaining the part of the Druid 
in Mendelssohn's work, sang nn air from fxt Gazza 
Ladra, and some songs by Schumann. Mile. Hayne, 
a pupil of the Conservatory, gave an air from Haydn's 
Creation, 

MuNSTER.— Mendelssohn's Elijah and Cherubini's 
Requiem are in rehearsal, and will shortly bo pro- 
duced. 

Frankfort-on-tiie-Maine. — The Philharmonic 
Association have performed a Symphony in C major 
by Jadassohn. It was greatly admired. 

Dresden. — UAfricaine has at length been pro- 
duced here. It was enthusiastically received. — Herr 



SxDTTCARnT. — Picncl'.s comic opera Dcr Schneid- 
er von Ulm,M in preparation. 

Florence. — The monument which Italy intends 
raising to the memory of Cljernhini is nearly com- 
pleted and ready for erection in the chnrcli of Santa 
Croce, already fo full of memorials to so many fa- 
mous men, such ns Michael Angclo, Machiavelli, 
Galileo, Alfieri, Dante, etc. The plaster model is 
now on view at the studio of Signer Fantncchiotti, 
one of the first Italian sculptors of the day. It rep- 
resents a Mnse and a Genius ; tlic latter has a me- 
dallion with a portrait of the Composer. The mn- 
nicipality of Florence have also given Cherubini's 
name to the street running parallel to that named 
after Cavour. 



Genoa. — TJAfncaine was produced hero 
month with groat success. 



last 



Rome. — Meyerbeer's last great work, L'A/ricainp, 
has found its way even to the city of the Pope. It 
has met with its customary sncress. 



Concerts in Paris. 

[Corrc^pondcneoof tho Phila. ETenlng Bulletin]. 

Paris, Nov. 29th, 1866. — The Inst week was one 
of lively musical interest on account of sevcrnl impor- 
tant novelties, of which the resurrection of the Athe- 
naeum was not the least. It was the work of the cele- 
brated ftanquier, M. Blschofi*8heim, who, at the Fame 
time, built a fine hall in the finest quarter of Paris, at 
his own expense, for the use of the Society. The ob- 
ject of the institution is to advance literary and mu- 
sical taste, and ho grants the hall gratuitously to 
those having permission of lecturing or performing 
there. The receipts of these entertainments are re- 
served for charitaDle purpose.**. A noble enterprise, 
that has the triple aim of giving food to the mind and 
means of sustenance to the poor, as well as allowing 
artists, men of letters and sai'ans to make themselves 
known, without incurring the trouble and risk of a 
concert or lecture given indeperdently. Entertain- 
ments are to be given every ^fonday, Wednesday 
and Friday e%'entng. 

M. Pa^dcloup is entrusted with the management of 
the musical department, and in order to fulfil his du- 
ties to satisfaction, has collected a fine orchestra and 
a chorus, perhaps the bc^t in Paris, being composed 
mostly of advanced pupils of the Conservatoire and 
soloists of churches. 

On Wednesday, the 21st, the opening soiree took 
place in the presence of an elegant invited audience, 
among whom were many prominent persons in the 
musical, literary and financial world. 

The first performance of intrinsic importance, how- 
ever, was offered to the public on Monday, the 26th. 
It was Hnydn's "Seasons." 

Mme. Vandenheuvel, a daughter of Duprez, who 
sang the part of "Jeanne," is an artist of high rank. 
The mellowness and flexibility of her voice, a re- 
markable justness of intonation, added to a thorough 
schooling, enchanted the audience, who rapturously 
applauded her at every morceau. The chorus was ad- 
mirable, particularly the soprani and tenors ; the 
fugues were given by them with astonishing precis- 
ion, and every part with justness and grace. M. Pas- 
deloup can be truly proud of them. The orchestra, 
also, was excellent 

The same indefaticable director gave ns last Sun- 
day, tho 25th, an extraordinary treat, at his popular 
concerts. It was the E-minor concerto of Mendels- 
sohn, and at tjie same time the first j^u^/c appearance 
of Joachim in Pans. 

Tho hall was densely crowded with an audience 
that came to judge ratfier than admire. But hardly 
had the first few tones escaped the violin, than tho 
power of judging was lost in admiration. 

The Ailcgro was played in a manner that defies 
description. It was the union of delicious fineness of 
tone, depth of feeling, and beauty of expression ; the 
execution of enormous brilliancy, the intonation of 
an exactness only to he expected from keyed instru- 
ments. The spirit, ns well as dclirnry, of such per- 
fection, that the audience was under a magical spell, 
as long as his how touched the violin, and ns with 
tho last note dyinjr away the charm was broken, there 
wasnn outburst of applause that continued and con- 
tinued until it shook the vciy walls. 

On Friday, tho 23d, the great Mass in D of Beet- 
hoven was performed, under the direction of M. Pas- 
deloup, for tho first time in Paris. 

For some time past, it has created considerable ex- 
citement in musiciil circles, and indeed its adversaries 



were more numerous than its friends. It was one of 
the last buildings of the great Cyclops, and it is well 
known how differently musicians view them ; some 
thinking them the immense productions of a mind 
that had reached its culmination point, others the 
work of one whose terrible misfortunes had led the 
mind astray. There is no better argument against 
the latter opinion, than this Mass. It is grand, it is 
sublime : the work of a man who has found in the 
world nothing but troubles and disappointments, and 
forsecs that those troubles and disappointments are 
soon to be ended. We find at fint resignation, then 
hope, and at last a heavenly sense of strength, which 
culminates in an ever-increasing triumph ; the portals 
of heaven open, and his soul enters gloriously amid 
tho choruses of Seraphim. 



London. 

Sacred Harmonic Socibtt. — The new season 
commenced on Friday, November 23rd, the pro- 
gramme consisting of Beethoven's First Mass and 
tile Lofjfjesang of Mendelssohn. The mass was ad- 
mirably performed, the quartets being sung by Mme. 
Sherrington, Miss Julia (or Mme. ?) Elton, Mr. C. 
Lyall, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

'Two more masterpieces were given at the second 
concert, viz., the Requiem of Mozart, and the Dettin- 
gen *'Te Deum" of Handel. 

Crystal Palace.-— A Handelian work seldom 
heard in these days, Alexander's Feast, was perform- 
ed at tho 7th concert, with an efllcient chorus, and 
Mme. Sherrington, Mr. Wilbyo Cooper and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas as soloists. The Musical World (Dec. 
8) says : 

In 1607 there appeared from the pen of Dryden a 
poem entitled "Alexander's Feast; or the Power of 
Music," an ode in honor of St. Cecilia's Day. The 
vanity of its author prompted him to declare it "the 
best ode that ever will be written," and the splendor 
of the composition has made it a classic. That it 
would not long remain unmarried to music was a 
thing of course, and in 1835-6 it was arranged for a 
musical setting by Newburg Hamilton, and delivered 
to Handel, then m the zenith of his powers. The 
music was completed to the end of the firat part, Jan- 
uary 5th, 1736. Seven days after the whole was fin- 
ished, and on the 19th of February following it was 
first performed at Covent Garden. Handel was fight- 
inir a desperate and losing battle with the too power- 
ful faction arrayed against him at the Haymarket. 
To carry on the war his fertile brain poured forth 
novelty after novelty, only to find that nothing could 
avert the coming rum. One of those novelties was 
the music to Dryden's Ode, and this accounts for the 
speed with whicn it was brought before the public. 
We learn from a journal that "there never was, upon 
the like occasion, so numerous and splendid an audi- 
ence at any theatre in London, there being at least 
thirteen hundred persons present ; and i: is judged 
that the receipts of the house could not amount to 
less than four hundred and fifty pounds. It met with 
very general applause." Two yean afterwards, 
Walsh published the work by subscription, whereby 
Handel profited to the extent of nearly two hundred 
guineas. During the Lent concerts of 1737, "Alex- 
ander's Feast" was twice performed, and it was then 
put aside. In 1 739 it was given once in March, "for 
the benefit of the musicians," and twice in November 
conjointly with "St. Cecilia's Day." The next time 
we hear of it is in Dublin, when the "Messiah" was 
first produced. On that occasion it was given twice, 
"with additions and several concertos on the organ." 
From this event (1741) to the composer's death 
(1 759) the work was performed eight times. But we 
can hardly afford to sneer at the want of taste of our 
forefathere. How many times has "Alexander's 
Feast" been presented during the past nineteen yean ? 
As usual with Handel, but through no fault of his, it 
is scored for a thin orchestra. The overture is for 
strings (three violins in first movement) and two 
hautboys, throutrhout in unison with the first fiddle. 
In the chorus "Happy pair," the same instruments, 
with independent part for hautboys. Further on one 
bassoon is added ; further, in tlie chorus "Bacchus 
ever fail and young," are two horns ; and save that 
another bassoon is added (when the horns are taken 
away), this is the fullest development of the Handel- 
ian orchestra. Additions were, however, made by 
Mozart in 1 790. These were made use of at the 
Crystal Palace. Of the music it is possible to speak 
in high praiisc. Some of the choruses are among the 
fine examples of their composer's power — ex gra : 
"Behold Darius," "The many rend the skies," and 
"Let old Timotheus.' Among the solos must stand 
"Revenge, Timotheus cries," and the recitative 
"Give the vengeance due." No descriptive music 
brings more vividly before the mind's eye the scene it 
I illustrates. 
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The novelty of tlio 8tli concert was Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan's concerto for violoncello, composed for and 
played by Signor Piatti, and received with frroat and 
deserved favor. Its middle movement (andautwo) is 
one of extreme beauty, and Signor Piatii played the 
whole to perfection. 

The notable features of the 9th concert \«ero Men- 
delssohn's Scotch Symphony, Horr Williclmi's violin 
playing, and Schubert's "Overture in the Italian 
style," No. 2, in C major, of which the book of words 
contained the following information : 

"Herr Dopplcr, a friend of Schubert's, still alive, 
tells the story of this composition as follows ; and it 
is a good illustration of Schubert's readiness to do 
anything of whatsoever kind, joke or earnest, in mu- 
sic, in which (amongst other things) ho resembled 
Mozart, who was as ready for a Musikalischer Sftass, 
or a set of droll catches, as for a symphony or sona- 
ta. At this time, says Ilerr Doppler, Bossini's ope- 
ras were played in Vienna, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Schubert was constantly at the theatre, 
and while ho was sharp enough on Rossini's weak- 
nesses, no one was more delighted with his charming 
melodies. Coming back one night with some friends 
from Tancredi, however, their praise became a little 
too strong, and provoked him to say that as to the 
overture, he would undertake to compose any quan- 
tity of such as fast as he could write. His compan- 
ions took him at bis word, and a bet of a bottle of 
wine was made on the spot. Schubert set to work at 
once, and soon produced the first OTcrtnrc, which was 
followed shortly by that played to-day." 

At the 10th concert the Symphony was Spohr's 
"Consecration of Tones"; and Mr. Dannreuther 
was the pianist and played Chopin's Krokvviakf 
which one of the critics (he of the Times, we believe) 
is pleased to call "nigger" rather than Polish music ! 

Jfoig^f s Iflttrnal of Pitsif. 

BOSTON. JAN. 5. 1867. 

Concert Eeview. 

The past week has offered comparatiyely little 
in the way of public musical performance ; but 
the week preceding was rich in concerts. We 
will take them in the order of time. 

Dec. 21. Third Symphony Concert of the 
Harvard Musical Association. Another pleasant 
Friday afternoon, and another large and much 
delighted audience. Mozart held the chief place 
in the programme, as Beethoven and Schumann 
had done in the two preceding ; thus : 

Orertare to *'The Magic Flute'' Moart. 

Piano-forte Concerto, in F-alxarp minor, 

Norbert Barzmneller. 
Allegro. —LAfghetto . — Finale. 
Ernst Perabo. 

Sympheny, in E flat Mozart. 

Piano-forte Solo : '^Etudes Sjmpboniques," (in the form 

of variations,) Op. 13 Scliamann. 

Ernst Perabo. 
Overtare : "The Fair Melaslna," Mendelssohn. 

The Mozart music was delicious. It was with 
a real zest that we returned to him. It might 
cloy to hear him always ; hut we come back to a 
Symphony or an Overture of his as if to be re- 
minded what pure music is. For Mozart seems 
to have been all music, nothing more and nothinj; 
less. His inspirations are as sure, complete and 
perfect as they are spontaneous. The most learn- 
ed of musicians (after Bach), he is at the same 
time the most spontaneous. Earnest master, see- 
ing his whole thought in all its bearings, holding 
all the parts and details of the work in due or- 
ganic relation to the whole, filled with the truth 
of Art and loyal with the whole strength of con- 
viction and of passion to the eternal laws of form, 
he yet seems as free and simple as a child, and 
brings you a Symphony as a child brings you a 
rose. It is that something divine called genius 
in a purer form, perhaps, and more continuous 



manifestation than any other art has known ; ge- 
nius realized in every act of life, whereas in most 
men it is but an aspiration only realized in happy 
moments, by great cflorts, or in foregleams of 
some splendor scarcely yet arrived. In ^lozart's 
music, the heaven, the complete harmony is here 
and now. You listen and the chains fall off, you 
soar into a freer element, more warm, more real 
too, than this every day world ; you are trans- 
ported to feel perfectly at home. If he does not 
thrill you always with great thoughts, he makes 
you sharer with him of 'an ideal, fine existence. 
There is no need to a!>k what ^lozart means ; 
there can be bnt one answer : he means music. 

The familiar E-flat Symphony requires no de- 
scription here. It is one of his four most perfect 
ones, almost as perfect as that in G minor. Sim- 
ple and natural as all its themes sound, they have 
a delicate, ideal charm, a subfile life about them 
which pervades the whole development of form 
and harmony and color, making the whole work 
as fresh and exquisite ard full of young delight 
as a June day. It is only in the development, 
the working up, that you realize what beauty and 
signifioance thero is in the first Allegro theme as 
it glides in so quietly and slyly after the majestic 
introduction. The Minuet and Trio shine as a 
gem of purest ray. But in the Andante there is 
now and then a strong, stern passage which bids 
us pause, and shows that this Apollo of immortal 
youth, so full of joy, had stood in presence 
of great solemn facts. We never enjoyed a Mo- 
zart Symphony so well here in the rendering. It 
went evenly and smoothly, even in the wind in- 
struments — and what delicious bits they have, 
how beautifully they are blended and contrasted 
in the conversation ! The bassoons, to which he 
is always partial, seem inspired sometimes. We 
think many of the audience, afler that experi- 
ence, felt much in the humor for a revival of a 
series of Mozart Symphonies. 

And the Zauherjlote Overture, with its start- 
ling challenge to the wondering imagination, be- 
fore it proceeds to hold up a little fugue theme 
in the shifting play of a romantic, fairy light (see 
Oulibicheff*s description in our last) — was it not 
almost as truly the overture to such a concert as 
to the opera for which it was written ? Led by 
its magic wand we seemed to pass the portals of 
the actual world, to find ourselves in an ideal 
sphere where interests wholly musical and spirit- 
ual reign. This too was played with more pre- 
cision and clearness than we have been accus- 
tomed to, though there is room always for im- 
provement, for more refinement, in the rendering 
of so intricate and delicate a work. 

The "Melusina" Overture (so well described 
by Schumann ; see last number) came fitly into 
a programme, being thoroughly romantic and 
ideal, and yet as different as possible from Mo- 
zart in its whole individuality and style of treat- 
ment. It is a more subjective sort of romance, for 
one thing, or it would hardly belong to this our 
age. It was exceedingly enjoyed by those who 
listened with the outer and the inner ear; but some 
did not enjoy ; partly because it came last in the 
concert, when the mind begiils to be fatigued ; 
but more because of the unreasonable and un- 
seasonable insisting (by some^ on an encore of 
the solo artist ; which interruption of a carefully 
planned programme can only be regarded as an- 
other triumph of the party of disorder over the 
management of these concerts and a thoughtless 



interference with their original design and spirit. 
Certainly the hint printed on the programme 
that "these concerts by their length and character 
admit of no encores" was a reasonable one. Those 
who are anxious to hear the whole programme 
and not lose the fine overture which comes last, 
do not like to have their chance of that made 
doubtful and the envious hour slip from them by 
the intrusion of new matter,*which afler all is not 
so much more music as it is more ceremony and 
personal compliment. Luckily, this time the 
concert proved shorter than had been calculated; 
but the objection on the score of length has hold 
good in every olher instance. Then on the score 
o£ character, an artistically planned, symmetrical, 
complete programme is marred, *listorted and de- 
feated by encores. In a choice collection of paint- 
ings, each must hang in a good light; if now all 
the light be suddenly turned upon one, what l)C- 
comes of its next neighbor ? Overshadowed and 
lost, of course. Just so the '^Melusina" overture 
this time, and the "Gcnoveva" last time were 
overshadowed and put half out of thought, if not 
of hearing, by the exaggeration of the preceding 
feature of the programme. (And who would not 
say, if there is room for encores, let us have a fine 
orchestral piece,a "Mclusina" overture, repeated? 
That would be worth the while). Thus absti- 
nence from encores was requested (it did not need 
to be requested with the original audience who 
guarantied the concerts and gave them their tone) 
on grounds purely impersonal and general. These 
were meant to be "Symphony," or at least Or- 
chestral concerts. They were privately organ- 
ized, and the nucleus of the audience was made 
up privately, to ensure sympathy with programmes 
and arrangements purely artistic in their aim. 
If a Concerto or solo was introduced, it was 
for the sake of having this or that fine composi- 
tion heard, rather than for the sake of introduc- 
ing or exhibiting the player. Everything per- 
sonal was to be kept out as far as possible ; and 
if Mr. Dresel volunteered to play a Concerto by 
Schumann, or Mr. Leonhard one by BeethoTcn, 
or Mr. Parker one by Mendelssohn, or Mr. Lang 
something by Schubert, they did it in the spirit 
of devotion, to help on the good cause of the con- 
certs and to give us a chance of hearing just these 
compositions. It was a labor of love on their part, 
a free will offering ; and such offerings should be 
sacred from all those demonstrations, usual in 
more miscellaneous concerts, which would seem to 
force the bringers into an appearance of rivalry 
and virtuoso-like self-exhibition. Had the too eager 
admirers of the excellent young artists who came 
last, creating each a fresh sensation, only consid- 
ered this, we are sure their own instinct of pro- 
priety would have taught them to respect a rea- 
sonable rule and at the same time a right of those 
who from the first have been responsible for the 
success and high tone of these concerts. 

We have preferred to discuss this question 
purely upon general grounds and without any 
personal application. Hoping the long digres- 
sion will be pardoned, we turn to the more 
pleasant task of speaking of the solo contribution 
upon that occasion. Mr. Ernst Fecabo is 
already — even from the time when he first 
played in Boston in the Hummel Septet — sure to 
hold and to delight his audience, and whatsoever 
audience. Besides the consummate, easy skill, 
there is a certain magnetism in his playing that 
rivets attention and secures the sympathy already 
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forestalled by the injriuiuous, modest manner and 
the charm of youth. You aco that ho is full of the 
music, and that his conception of it is at least 
very earnest an<l sincere, sometimes ori«;inal, and 
;i;cnerally ii;iht; unerrinj; judgment comes but 
with experience. We are not sure that he has 
not gcniiK , but we think it best always to leave 
that question open. The Concerto which Perabo 
played, was by a composer to whom ho is plainly 
partial, not one of the fjrenl composers, aIthou;;h 
he perhaps mir;ht have been had he lived lon<;er. 
Norbert I>urj:mUller was born in Diisseldorf in 
1810 and died at the age of 2G, having written 
Symphonies, Overtures, Quartets, &c., all of 
which were thought to contain the spark of genius. 
This Concerto is an even, flowing, graceful, some- 
what pastoral composition, quite spontaneous in 
its development and full of beauties of no mean 
order. The lonjj orchestral introduction fascinates 
attcntion,and indeed the instrumentation through- 
out blends delicately and symphonically with the 
piano. It is plainly the work of a born musician ; 
whereas the llensclt Concerto was the work of a 
pianist and the orchestral parts seem somewhat 
awkwardly tacked on. To the great majority, 
played as it was, it gave unqualified delight, and 
more exacting tastes had no cause to complain ; 
he stock of great Concertos is pretty soon ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. Perabo*s second piece was one of the most 
interesting, as well as earlier, works of Schumann. 
Artistically and in wealth of invention a much 
more important work than the Toccata of which 
wc lately spoke. As theme for these " Sympho- 
nic Studies" (and their large and noble manner 
justifies the title) Schumann took an earnest, 
deep-felt, pregnant melody invented " by an 
amateur,** and, first stating it in full grand 
chords, proceeded to develop or transform it into 
a series of a dozen character bit ic not mechanical 
or merely ornamental, Variations — having in 
mind no doubt such variations as Beethoven 
made to the number of 32 and 33 on given themes. 
(Mendelssohn and the young piano writer Saran 
have done likewise). With all these variations and 
contrasts of mood and rhythm, intermingling of 
new subjects, catching up of wayside inspirations, 
but impressing all fully into the strong career 
and spirit of the Theme, he goes on surprising 
and deliffhtinjr the hearer. It is evervwhcre 
original, and clear to a degree not usual with 
Schumann's earlier works. The last variation 
is like a march, and grows into a long Finale, an 
independent movement almost, in the rondo 
form, although the original theme is never out of 
mind. It was a bold venture to play this long 
and learned piece without accompaniment in the 
great hall; but it succeeded to a charm — if only 
the charm had not been incontinently broken by 
that forced encore ! The reward of the artist 
was in the hearts of his audience all the more 
surely without that. 



Dec. 22. FIermann Daum's first "Beethoven 
Matinee" occurred at Chickcnng's on S.Uurdny nt 

noon. The selections wcro all from Beethoven. 

Sonata, Piano and ^cello. Op. 5. No. 1, In F. Sont;, * TTa ! 
welch ein AuRcn blick !" from Fideiio. Sonata for Piano. Op. 
31, No. 2, in D minor. Song. Trio for Piano, Tlolin & 'Cello, 
Op. 70, No. 2, In E flat. 

The day was gloomy and the room unwarmed and 

cheerless. A thin audience sat shivering but paticn 

to the end ; nnd most felt well rewarded ; who would 

not bear a little cold to hear so much good music i 

Mr. Daum was unluckily disnppointed in his expec 



taiion of the aid of Messrs. Schultzk and Wulf 
Friks ; bnt the two brothers Suck wcro well up in 
this sort of mu.«lc and t!io concerted pieces were fair- 
ly rendered, albeit laihcr l:imcly ; the cold seemed 
to have struck rlirouj;h. And this cause also weak- 
ened Mr. Daum's coiiscioniious rendering of the D- 
minor Sonata, the romantic one which is said to con- 
tain allusion to Shakespeare's "Tempest." Mr. Ru- 
DOLPiiSKN sang Pi'/arro's song of rage and vengeance 
with a good deal of power, mastering a difHcult task 
of vocalism ; nnd the "Adelaide" was tastefully sung 
and accompanied (hy Mr. Daum), although it was 
strange to hoar the tenor love sonpj in a bass voice. — 
Wc trust Mr. Daum will give his two remaining 
matindcs under more genial auspices, for even criti- 
cism freezes in such cold, as well as the fingers and 
the nerves of a performing artist. 

Dec. 23. IIandei/s "Messiah." Annual Christ- 
mas performance, Sunday evening, by the Handel & 
ITavdn Societv. It rained in torrents, bnt the Music 
llall was crammed to overflowing. With many it 
has become a sort of annual religious service, to attend 
a performance of this Oratorio at Christmas time. 
Wo should bo glad sometimes to hear another Christ- 
mas Oratorio, Bach's for instance, even if Handel's 
be the greatest. Familiarity, to a certain point, makes 
a frreat work appreciated ; bnt too long familiarity 
dulls the edf;Q both of pcrforroinp^ and of listening 
faenlties ; it becomes a matter of chance whether the 
happy moment of meeting the old acquaintance with 
fresh interest, as good as new, comes back at any giv- 
en time. We have often been struck by the appetite 
and zeal nnd wide-awakcness with which the singers 
set about learning a fine new work, "St. Paul," for 
instance, and really made progress in rehearsing its 
intricate choruses, whereas in those of the old well- 
known work they seem to run in the grooves of the 
old habits, unconsciously repeating things which seem 
to do themselves precisely in the same old way. The 
Conductor needs a long lever — say a few years* ob- 
livion — when he tries to lift them out into new light 
and better ways. 

This night the choruses went on tho whole as 
well as usual, some of them, tho earlier ones especial- 
ly, a little better. In point of musical sonority, 
balance of voices, &c., tho effect of the 11. & H. 
chorus is certainly improved of late. But there are 
tares still to be weeded out and timid, tardy motions 
strengthened in more than one of tho fngued pieces ; 
they might be clearer. It was a good average per- 
formance, greatly enjoyed of couwe, but oft-repeated 
hearing makes a very good performance necessary to 
any freshness of interest. 

Tho solo airs and recitatives were mostly in new 

hands. The efforts were all creditable; hat only in 

the case of Miss Houston, who sang " I know that 

my Redeemer" with such truth of feeling as to make 

it fresh, was there anything like inspiration. Mrs* 

H. M. Smith vocalized "Rejoice greatly" and other 

airs skilfully, with pood voice, hut coldly. There 

certainly is some real charm and pathos in Miss 

Rametti's rich contralto; and we must credit her 

with good conception and conscientious effort, full of 

promise ; but she has hardly "grown up" yet (as the 

Germans say) to such a task as singing "He was 

despised." The younger Mr. WrNCii (Wm. J.) has 
a beautiful, clear tenor voice, of pood power, not yet 
developed, and sinps with so pood a method, inpo 
chaste a stylo, and with so much intellipence that it 
was to us a preater pleasure to hear him, than we 
find in many more experienced and would-he impas- 
sioned tenors. The performance was somewhat cold 
and dry, but seemed to warrant hiph hopes. Tho 
new basso, also. Mr. J. F. Winch, has a capital 
deep voice and sings as if more study :iu<l oxpciicnco 
would make him a superior oratorio sinpcr. 

The full orchestra (of the Symphony Concerts) 
nnd the oi'gan accompaniments by Mr. Lano, greatly 
strengthened and enriched the whole. We wondered 
at the omission of one single chorus, and tliat one in 
point of beauty and sipnificance one of the best in the 
whole Oratorio : "And with his stripes.** 



Dec. 27. Mr. Perabo's second "Schubert Mati- 
nee" came at tho very height of the furious gale that 
Thursday afternoon, when it was hardly safe to cross 
the streets. Yet the presence of a very pleasant, sym- 
patiictic little audience, including twenty or thirty la- 
dies, proved the great interest felt in the young artist, 
and made the hour (for it was bnt an hoar) quite 
cheery and inspiring. This was the programme : 

Prtludd and Fujpie (In B Minor) Uendelnohn. 

Adagio ftnd Allegro (f6r IForn and Piano) Schamann. 

Sonata In B major, Op. 147. (fburDiOTementa).8obabert. 

Sonata in F, Op 17. (For Horn and Piano). . . .BeeChovan. 

la. Prelude, No. 16. Op. 28 I /n.^«i« 

\b. lStude,No.6, Op. 10 J Chopin. 

Mr. Perabo played admirably throughout ; the 
dainty Prelude of Chopin not witl) so fine a fceliog as 
we have heard, but the brilliant Etude with splendid 
power and certainty. Tho Mendelssohn Prelude and 
Fupue is the one known to advanced pupils in this 
city, many of whom dash through the impassioned 
Prelude, and some of whom essay the Fupue. They 
were in the ripht hands this time. The Schubert So- 
nata was a much more interesting selection than that 
with which he hepan the series; thorouphly original, 
imaginative, Schubert-like ; wayward and fitful 
enough in the perpetual strange modulation of the 
first movement, but strangely delicate in its pervad- 
inp mood. The Andante (in £ major chiefly) has a 
rich, religious sweetness, the figurative bass part io 
which seems almost to speak. Tho Scherzo and 
Trio and indeed the Finale sound quaintly naivo and 
full of life. It was nicely touched throughout, with 
searching accent and good light and shade. 

Mr. Haktavn produced very sweet, pure tones from 
his horn, which blended beautifully with the piano in 
both pieces. That by Schumann interested us much, 
hut the Beethoven Sonata bore off tho crown of tho 
whole programme. 

"Schumann Soirees" is the title under which 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea annonnces four concerts 
at Chickering's Hall. The first came on Thursday, 
too late for notice this week. 

nummel's Mass in E flat was performed on Christ- 
mas day by the choir of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, with full orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. WiLLCOX, who presided at the organ. 
The effect was very impressive, as was that of the 
Adeste Jldeies ("Portuguese Hymn") as arranged by 
V. Novello, and tho "Date Sonitum" of Costa, sung 
as an Offertory hy Mr. Powers. Generali's Ves- 
pers, Tlossini's Tantum Ergo^ &c., formed part of the 
afternoon service. 

Nrxt in Ordxh. Next Tuesday eroning, the weond concert 
of the MEitDBLssonif Quintbttb Club. Mr. T.aiio pinnlRt. 
IleethoTen Quintet in V-flat, op. 4 ; Sonata ( piano and Tiolln) 
In B-flat, hj Dus.«ek (first time); Schumann Quartet in A, op. 
41 ; MendelsHohn^s D-oiinor Trio. 
Jan, 10. Pbrabo^s third -^Schnbert Matin6e " 
Jon. 17. Pbtbrsilba's second "Srhumann Soiree." 
Jan. 18. Fourth Sthphont Concbrt Mme. Camtua Urso 
win play Mendelsohn's Vioiin Concerto and the "Ballade ot 
Polonaine" by Vicuxtenips. Symphony: Schumann in D- 
roinor. No. 4 ; Overtures : to *'Lcs Abeucerrageci," Cherubini, 
and "Buryantlia," Weber. 

The Handel and Ilaydn Society are rehcaning Handel's 
'"Jephtha." 

New York. Mr. Carl Wolfsohn continues 
his Beethoven Matindes, with good audiences, in 
Steinway Plall, playing three of the Sonatas each 
time. In the fourth Matin<^e he presented Op. 14, 
No. I, in E major; Op. 31, No. 1, in G; and Op. 
90, in E minor,— a nice contrast. Ilerr Pollack, bar- 
itone, pupil of Stockhausen, sang. 

The Maretzek Italian Opera have adjourned for a 

time for other cities, awaiting the completion of the 

Academy building. Diirinj; tho past month they 
have o^iven, besides the usual round of pieces, Rossi- 
ni's "Barber," with Ronconi for Figaro ; Miss Kel- 
logg, Uosinn ; Bellini, Dr. Bartolo; Antonucci, Ba- 
silio, (hut, heino: hoarse, he had to resifrn the part to 
Siff. Fossati); Bara^li, Almaviva. After, which, a 
greater novelty for these parts, Herold's Zampa. As 
we shall probably soon hear this opera done hv the 
same artists in Boston, we quote from tho Weekly 
Review : 

Herold came of a musical family : his ancestors 
were professional musicians in Hamburir, and his 
father was a pupil of Bach and settled in Paris, 
where the composer of "Zampa" was born on the 
2Sth of January, 1791. The latter took piano les- 
sons of Adam and studied composition and theory of 
music from Catel and Mdhul. After having obtain- 
ed, in 1812, a first prize for a cantata, he was sent, at 
the expense of the State, to Rome and Naples, 
whence ho returned to Paris, in 1815. He died in 
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that city od the 18th of January, 1833. Tho opora 
was for a lonp: time tho favorito one in Franco and 
Germany, and is indeed a mfister-picco of romantic 
music. Tho melodies are original and flow so easily 
and smoothly that the composer seems to have been 
in a continuous state of inspiration during their com- 
position. The orchestration and instrumentation are 
accurate and of a most delicate taste, while there is 
no lack of power or effect in the more passionate and 
dramatic parts of the work. Good justice was done 
to the opera, and the artists took great pains to make 
the performance highly enjoyable. Signor Mazzolc- 
ni was especially brilliant in'tho second act and was 
a capital Corsair, The part which he undertook is 
a trying one, and there might have been fears enter- 
tained that the artist would get hoarse after the exer- 
tions of the first act ; but just the contrary took 
place, and Sig. Mazzoleni has won new lanrcls in his 
new role. Siga. Poch, a^ Camilla^ sang with much 
taste and parity, while Signora Testa was a sprifrht- 
\j and very efficient Jiita. The manner in which 
this lady produces her lower tones is not very artis- 
tic and proves rather a deficiency in her lower regis- 
ter, but she is, notwithstanding, a very useful and 
experienced artist. We cannot say the same of Sig- 
nor Testa, whose voice is sadly on the wane and who 
has to force almost every note he sings. If his voice 
was half as good as his appearance, he would be un- 
doubtedly very acceptable. Signor Bellini, as DaniW 
Capuzzi, was splendid in dress as well as in acting 
and singing, and played the part of the reckless bigot 
and the bigot coward as well as the henpecked hus- 
band with immense success. The mere mentioning 
of Signor Ronconi's playing the part of Dandolo will 
be sufficient to convince our readers of the excellence 
with which it was rendered. The orchestra under 
Carl Bergmann, and the chorus were also very satis- 
factory, and the dresses new and excellent. 

The plot of Zampa is thus described in a Philadel- 
phia paper, after its performance there by tho now 
unhappily defunct French opera troupe : 

The plot of "Zampa" is rather stupid— of the "Don 
Giovanni" order. Znmpa is a bold pirate, who has 
)>etrayed a young >girl named AlkCy who dies of a 
broken heart. Her statue is worshipped by the peas- 
ants. The scene takes place in Italy, where a young 
lady, named Camilie^ lives. She is about to be mar- 
riecl, when Zampa enters and tells her that her lover 
is dead, and that ho holds her father in his power, 
having captured him ; and adds, that if Camilh does 
not wed him (Zampa) by a certain hour that her fath- 
er will perish. Camille consents. She retires to as- 
sume her bridal robes, when Zampa notices the statne 
of Alice f which stands in one corner of the room. In 
a fit of bravado he places a ring on her marble finger, 
and swears to marry only her. He is then sent for 
by Camille, and remembering the ring hastens to re- 
move it from the hand of the statue, but her arm 
rises suddenly and points threateningly at him. This 
tableau ends tho first act. 

The second and third may be condensed as follows: 
Camiile is about to wed Zampa, when tho lover sup- 
posed to be dead returns. There is a great denunci- 
ation scene, in which Zampa triumphs. He marries 
Camille and treats her badly, and, nt tho proper time, 
tho statue of Alice, with the wedding ring on her fin- 
ger, appears, and drags him down below in the midst 
of red fire. 

All this suggests the statue business in "Don Gio- 
vanni." Zampa is a weak imitation of Mozart's cav- 
alier, and tho plot is not any too good, but the mnsic 
is charming — reminding me very much of Auber. 
Indeed, Zimf>a*s scena in the second act reminds mo 
of "Fra Diavolo." The music of Camille is exceed- 
ingly pretty. Her romance in the first act, the duet 
ill the second with Alphonso, and tho grand duet in 
the third, with Zamjm, afford fine chances for dra- 
matic singing, which Mile. Naddie certainly took ad- 
vantage of. She is a graceful actress, a very pretty 
woman, and her method is first class. Her vocaliza- 
tion in fiorid music is in the highest French style. In 
the fine finale to the second act she was adniirablc. 
M. Armand, who song with the German opera n 
couple of vears ago, gave an excellent rendition of 
Zampa. lie is a splendid actor and good vocalist. 
Perhaps he forces his voice a little too much, hut in 
tho ensfmbles he was very effective, and especially in 
his arduous scena at the commencement of the second 
act. Mile. Laurentis is a sprightly little performer, 
and sings like a nightingale. The rest, including 
choras and orchestra, were excellent. 

The charming young debutante, Miss Hauck, re- 
newed her triumphs in the Sonnambula. The last 
week brought another revival, Verdi's "Un Ballo in 
MascJiera," in which figured three young ladies, all 
comparatively debutantes : Miss McCullough as Ame- 
lia, Miss Hauck as Oscar,and Mile. Stella Bonhcur as 



Ulrica. "TJio Diiiincr closed the unprofitable sea- 
son at the Winter Garden, and Maretzck will 'try his 
luck' in Baltimore, Washington and Boston." The 
Academy will be opened about the 20tli of February. 

The programme of the second Philharmonic 
Concert (Doc. 15) was as follows : Part I. Beetho- 
ven's 4th Symphony ; Mendelssohn's Violin Concer- 
to, played by Mme. Camilla Urso. Part IT. Intro- 
duction to Lfihrnf'ri/i ; ^T.l:'.n^l's I'i .-..o ('.iiucrlo in D 
TJiin.!!- (arc! TiioMi.iL-nt), l»y Mile. Sophie Groschel 
(daughter of an esteemed music teacher in New York 
and a pupil of the Stuttgart Conservatory) ; Ballade 
et Polonaise, by Vicuxtemps (Mme. Urso) ; Over- 
ture: "Le Carnival liomain" op. 9, in A, Berlioz. 

The "Messiah** was performed on Christmas even- 
ing by the IIabuonic Societt, at Stcinway's Hall. 
The solos wei-o sustained by Miss Mnria Brainerd, 
Miss C. V. Hutchings, Mr. Geo. Simpson and Mr. 
J. R. Thomas. It appears to have been a.}^ uncom- 
monly fine performance. A member of oar Handel 
and Haydn Society, whs sang in tho chorus, was as- 
tonished that a bodv of voices so much smaller in 
number than our own could produce so much effect. 
Much of the credit is due of course to the Conductor, 
Mr. F. L. Bitter. The organist, too, Mr. Samuel 
P. Warren, is excellent, and there was a good orches- 
tra. 

The 15th Sunday Concert (Dec. 9) at Stein way 
Hall, under the Bateman-Harrisbn management, of- 
fered for orchestral pieces : Spontini's Overture to 
"Tm, Vestale ;" Concert Overture in A, by Uictz ; Ro- 
manza and Scherzo from Schumann's D-minor Sym- 
phony ; Allegretto from Beethoven's 7th Symphony; 
and part of the "Midsummer Night's Dream" music. 
Mme. Fanny Raymond Bitter sang "Jerusalem'Yrom 
St. Paul, and a Ballad : "Elfetdiebe," composed by 
F. L. Bitter, and was recalled twice, A new violin- 
ist, Mr. Wcnzel Kopta, played selections from Paga- 
nini and Vicuxtemps. In the 16th concert, Mme. 
Johannsen sang an air from FreysdiiUz, and "Isoli- 
na" by Stigelli; Herr Chandon, basso, from the 
Koyal Opera, Stuttgart, sang from the" Magic Flute;" 
and Herr Bokclman, pianist of tho Biilow-Liszt 
school, played pieces by Chopin, Raff and Liszt. 

Tho third Quartet Soir(5e, at Anschiitz's Mnsicln- 
stitute, took pir.ce on Tuesday night at Steck's ware- 
rooms. Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat, and Schu- 
mann's Quartet in A, were performed, besides a vari- 
ety of unimportant solo performances, tho only one 
of which worth mentioning wns the playing of IJum- 
mel's Piano Quintet, by ^fr. Knllin'oda, a very re- 
spectable pianist, raised in the old piano school, but 
evidently a conscientious and painstaking artist. — 
lieviaa^'Dec. 8P.. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — The second Philharmonic 
Concert (Dec. 8) offered Mendelssohn's Scotch Sym- 
phony, Liszt's "Mephisto Waltz," and the "Tell" 
overture. Mr. Richard Hoffman played Beethoven's 
piano Concerto in C minor, and, with Mr. Geo. Wm. 
Warren, a Marche di Bravura by the latter, called 
"The Andes," for two pianos. Msss Kellogg sang 
the Prayer and Scena from "The Star of the North," 
and a Barcarolle by Gounod. The Directors of the 
Philharmonic present a discouraging report ; the ex- 
pense of ench concert is 82,500 this season against 
$900 Inst year; and with the small list of subscrib- 
ers it will ho impossible, they soy, to carry out the 
prospectus without exhausting the reserve fund of 
S5000. 

Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Jatnes M. Tracy gave 
his first Pianoforte Recital (second scries) Dec. 15lli. 
He opened the concert with a Beethoven Sonata (op. 
10, No. 1, in C minor), and closed it with the great 
one in C major, op. 53, and he played a Chopin 
Waltz (in A flat, op. C4). The rest of the pro- 
gramme, songs and piano pieces, was supplied by 
some half dozen of his pupils. — The second Recital 

(Dec. 29) was likewise opened and closed with Beet- 
hoven Sonatas : op. 2, No. 2, in A, and op. 22, in B 
flat. 
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The Storm. Sung by Parepa. 

A very toaehiog and swiMt aong. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. Guitar. 
Wouldn't youl Song. 

Prvtty and pfqoant. 
And there were Shepherds. Christmas Anthem. 

Fcdrlamb. 70 
Bright and Chrlstmu like. 
Be sure you call as you pass by. S'g. WiUiamg, 30 
Italy from Alp to sea. Song & Clio. Drizzi, 30 

Patriotie and brilliant. 
They tell me I am quite forgot. Ballad. 

W. T. Wrifjhtm. 30 
The old letter. Song. Kay Sehey, 35 

Robin's return. " V. Gahrid. 40 

All worthy of sepont* dMcripHoo, and aro solidly 
good, the last being the most diflleult. 
Phoebe, dearest, tell, O, tell me. Sung by Parepa. 30 
A song that Parepa le making ftmonii. A good thing 
Is, that most of lier songs are eisy enough far eom- 
mon slng«r«. 

Vedova Andalooaa. (Widow of Andalusia). 

Rossini. 90 
Brilliant and effective. Blfflcnlt. Trans, by Barker. 
Fandango song. Lesta Vese. 30 

Pretty Spanish song. 
Hole in the garden wall. T. Browne. 30 

A ^'fine opening tor a young (colored) man," 
through which hie deary escaped ftrom her master. 
Green grows the willow. Ballad. Dolores. 35 

When loving ones are parted. Song. KScken. 50 
Good night, my love. Ballad. C. Arihi. 30 

Three songSf very dlffarent, but each a good speci- 
men of Its peculiar itjle. 

Inatramental. 

Valse de Fascination. Sydney Smith. 1.00 

Pas de Sabots. Morceaa Char. " 80 

Maypole dance. Rustic sketch. " 70 

Consolation in sorrow. Elegie. " 60 

Four fine pieces, which the names partially deeerllM. 
While all remind one of the author, the lint Is ihsein- 
ating ; In the second we hear the clamping wooden 
shoee of peasants; the third, still rustle, has the whirl 
of the May-dance, and the fourth surrounds a sooth- 
ing melody with light and gracefnl arpeggios. 
Nimblefoot Schottisch. L. M. Hervey. $0 

By the composer of the **Feast of Roses," and well 
sustains her reputation as a musician. 
Gorgie Quickstep. A. P. Clark. 30 

Simple and pretty. 
Longing for home. Reverie. W. Bierman. 40 

If jon are homesick, play this ; it will relieve yonr 
feelltgs In a very agreeable way. 
First love Schottische. * G. Weingarten. 35 

Ristori Waltz. J. W. 7\irner. 30 

Columbanus Galop. A . Parlow. 35 

Oood compositions, which there is not room to no- 
tice at length. 

Books. 

Ltsa. Catholica. a collection of Masses, 
Hymns, Motets, &c., and all the principal festi- 
vals of the Catholic Church. With responses, 
and Gregorian music for Vespers. By G. H. 
Wilcox and L. H. SotUhard. $2..50 

Has Latin words only, and promises to be very m- 
ceptable and useful in CathoUo choirs. 



UosiCBT Uin.— Music Is sen thy mftil, the expense being 
two cants for every fourounces.or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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Bobert SchTunann's Compositions. 

Bxtnetff (traoAlated for thia Journal )from bi« Dlography by 
Waiulcwski. 

(Continii«d from page 870). 

1834. Schumann had just cstablislied his mu- 
sical journal, Die Neue Zeitschrifl, and naturally 
therefore his musical productivity could not be 
important. In fact he only wrote two piano com- 
positions, of which the first to be named is the 
"Etudes Stpnphomqucs,** published as Op. 13. It 
is founded on a theme which owes its origin, ac- 
cording to Schumann's statement, to the father 
of Krnestina (a young lady to whom he was deep- 
ly attached) ; and so here again, as in his ^^Altegg 
Variations" and "Impromptus," Schumann shows 
himself as in a certain sense a composer of occa- 
aional pieces. The so-called "Eimlex Sf/njpho- 
ntqiieSf* 12 in number, are a side-piece to the 
Impromptus; like these, although wearing an al- 
most opposite coloring, they belong in the cate- 
gory of Variations, and in an equal degree they 
show the power of a varied, rich imagination 
over a given theme. But they are decidedly su- 
perior to the Impromptus in thtlr greater clear- 
ness and pregnancy of thought ; which is not to 
be wondered at, since between these two works 
lie the unpublished Variations on the Sehnsuchts 
Waltz and on- the Allegretto from Beethoven's 
A-major Symphony; so that Schumann had had 
considerable practice in the Variation form. 

The last piece of the "Symphonic Studies," al- 
though partly built upon the theme, is properly 
no Variation, but an independent, more extend- 
ed musical movement belonging to the Rondo 
form. 

In the year 1852 Schumann prepared a new 
edition of this work. It differs from the oriffinal 
edition, apart from some unessential alterations, 
in the title, which now reads more definitely : 
"Etudes en forme de Variations f* also by an im- 
provement in the form of the last piece, fitly call- 
ed Finale^ as well as by the omission of two va- 
riations, namely the third and the ninth. 

The second composition, undertaken in 1834, 
but only finished in the following year, was the 
" Cameval,** under the title : "Scenes mignonnes 
sttr 4 Notes pour Piano^ op. 9 ;" and in no other 
work of Schumann perhaps are such direct allu- 
sions to aotual life perceptible as in this. Schu- 
mann himself says of it : "It originated in a seri- 
ous mood and in peculiar circumstances." It 
really was so ; and the involuntary beginning of 
the habit of expressing all that had powerfully 
moved the musician's soul through the medium of 
musical language, in a cycle of single pieces 
closely connected together by an inward tie, 
gained ground in thisway. After its production,the 
whole was brought into connection with the idea 
of a masquerade — hence the title of "Crtrn<?rar* — 
in which each individual experience, personified, 
should appear in motley procession. This is the 
explanation of the music pieces bearing the su- 
perscriptions : Florestan, Euscbius, Chopin, 
Chiarina (Clara), Estrclla (ErncstinoJ, Tagani- 
ni, Papillons (allusion to Op. 2), — between 



which slip in and out the typical masquerade 
figures of Pierrot and Harlequin, of Pantaloon 
and Columbine — and finally also the march of 
the " Davids-biindler " (David-confederates) 
against the "Philister." . . . 

In a letter to Moscheles (Sept. 22, 1837) 
Schumann writes : "The Carnccal is for the most 
part occasional in its origin and. save three or four 
movements, is built all the time upon the notes 
A, S (E-flat), C, H (B natural), which form the 
name of a Bohemian village, where I had a mu- 
sical lady friend, but which, strangely also are 
the only musical letters in my own name {Schw- 
mann). The superscriptions I added later. Is 
music then not always suflTicient and expressive 
in itself ? Estrella is such a name as one puts 
under a portrait, to hold the image fast ; Recon- 
naissance^ a scene of recognition ; Aveu^ a love 
confession ; Promenade^ an allusion to our Ger- 
man ball-room custom of walking arm in arm 
with one's lady. The whole has absolutely no 
artistic worth ; singly, the various moods of mind 
embodied are of interest to me." — 

From this it appears that Schumann very se- 
verely condemns the "Carneval" three years af- 
ter it was written. In denying to his creation 
all artistic jvorth, he certainly goes beyond the 
truth. The "Carneval" is by no means without 
artistic worth, at least in comparison with his pre- 
cedinz works. To be sure, the forms of the sin- 
gle pieces are mostly small and« with a few ex- 
ceptions, not much carried out ; but nevertheless 
they bear the stamp of a compact organic struc- 
ture; and, with slight exceptions, as for 
example in the "PrcamhUle** (which was 
made last) with its relation to the closing 
piece, they show also perfect clearness of thought. 
Every thing about them, without exception, is 
characteristic and new ; the ground thought, the 
melodic, harmonic and rhythmical forais, and 
their variety, when we consider that the funda- 
mental motive of most of the pieces is based al- 
ways on the same four notes, betrays a rich elas- 
tic power of invention. In a word, we have here 
a thoroughly genuine piece of Schumann music 
in the most pleasant sense, with innumerable 
clever traits, hardly to be indicated by words, 
such as few other works of his afiord. Much of 
it is simply charming, elegant, graceful jmd taste- 
ful : but the Finale is thoroughly humorous and 
comical in its development, particularly through 
the verv effective introduction of the "Philister" 
with the Grandfather's Dance, which last ap- 
pears in highly edifying contrast to the firmly 
marked rhythm of the i)ar/r/A'^urt<//er march strid- 
ing in with solemn gravity in 3-4 time, and in the 
battle with which the David-Confederates of 
course come off victorious. This last piece might 
be called tcndcntibs^* but without implying any 
reproach, inasmuch as it has enough that is at- 
tractive simply as a piece of music. 
« « • 

* There is, wo beliere. no Knglbb oquivaleDt for tbb a^Jec- 
tire. The GermAns apply It to a work of Art which has an j 
reference to lomethiDg outsldo of Art Itself.— Tft. 



The compositions of the year 1835 consist of 
the two Sonatas, already begun in 1833, in F- 
sharp minor, op. 11, and in G minor, op. 22. The 
first appeared under the strange title : "Piano- 
forte Sonata, inscribed to Clara, by I'lorestan 
and Eusebius." It is a genuine Davids-biindler 
composition, full of rich but most abruptly, sud- 
denly contrasted moods, making the proclaimed 
authorship of the two mightiest Ddndler (confed- 
erates) all the more explainable and fit. 

Schumann once spoke of his compositions dur- 
ing the years 1830-35 as "dreary stuflf;" in no 
other case could ho say that with more truth than 
of this Sonata. No one will deny the worth of 
many single moments in it, and especially the 
bold and powerful headway which Schumann has 
here made ; but quite as little can one overlook 
the fact that the single portions are out of unity 
with the whole, that there is an utter lack of or- 
ganic development, of logical spinning out of 
thought, and that a turgid and at times inelegant 
expression is predominant throughout. There 
can be no question that the fault is chiefly owing, 
to the want ot mastery of form. Above all, the 
complex Sonata form, till then entirely untouch- 
ed by Schumann, must at the outset have placed 
unconquerable difficulties in his way ; and it was 
not at all accidental or without intrinsic reason 
that the two Sonatas, already begun in 1833, 
were not taken up again and finished until 1835. 
The F-sharp minor Sonata everywhere betrays 
a painfully laborious wrestling with form, leading 
to no satisfactory result. If no positive artistic 
value can be ascribed to it, yet it is important as 
a transitional work in view of what followed af- 
terwards. In the history of Schumann's artistic 
development it forms as it were a mountain bar- 
rier, whose narrow passes had to be violently 
broken through to prepare a smooth bed for the 
stream of thoughts. (The later edition of this 
Sonata is only distinguished from the first by the 
correction of some errors, and by the title, which 
now, in the place of "Florestan and Eusebtus/* 
names Schumann as the author^. 

The progress he had made is clearly enough 
announced in the G-minor Sonata ; for this has 
the decided advantage over its sister of greater 
definiteness and clearness of form, although some 
single portions, for example the middle part of 
the Andante, have not yet attained to full work- 
ing out of the thought. The most valuable piece 
in it, to be sure, the last movement, was only 
composed at the end of 1 838, that is to say three 
years later than the rest, during Schumann's 
temporary stay in Vienna, in place of the* origi- 
nal Finale ; and, on a close comparison with the 
other three parts of the Sonata, it shows a far 
more masterly handling of form. The articula- 
tion and moulding of the thoughts and structure 
of periods, the shaping of the whole, the well de- 
fined expression — all are present here in such a 
degree that the intentions of the composer 
stand out sharply and clearly. Moreover the 
fundamental character of the last piece is in keep- 
ing with the deeply melancholy expression of the 
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preceding movements, winch Beera satiated with 
the ^low of a suppressed passion ; so that the 
work in its totality presents a speakinfj image of 
the deeply excited states cf mind, by which Schu- 
mann was filled and swayed during the period 
between 1836 and 1840. 

[During the next year (1836) occurred the death 
of Schomnnn's mother, the mutually friendly close 
of his intimate relations with Ernestine, and the 
awakening of his passionate love for Clara Wieck, 
which was reciprocated, hut baulked by the opposi- 
tion of the father. This "critical condition" lasted 
into 1837]. 

Meanwhile he gave vent to his oppressed heart 
through two extended ami in many respects very 
significant compositions. One of these was the 
already mentioned "Conc-erto for Piano-forte 
alcne ;** the other the Fantasia in C major, op. 
1 7, for Piano. According to Schumann's list of 
his compositions the last named work was the 
first in origin, and was prompted by a special oc- 
casion, namely by the appeal which went out 
from .Bonn, on the 17th December, 1835, through 
all Germany in behalf of the Beethoven statue 
which was there erected in August, 1845. It 
was Schumann's purpose, in composing this 
piece, to contribute the proceeds of its snle to the 
fund for the monument to the great master, and 
on that account to name it "Obolus." In like 
manner the single movements were to bear re- 
spectively the superscriptions "Ruins," "Trium- 
phal arches," and "Wreath of Stars ;" the sym- 
bolical interpretation is left to every one's con- 
jecture. But afterwards, for reasons not known, 
Schumann gave up the idea of publishing the 
Fantasia for that object, and dropped the titles 
at the same time. Instead of these he afHxed to 
the work as a motto the strophe by Fr. Schlegel : 

"Darch allc TOne tSoee 

Im buDten Erdentraum 

EId lelser Ton gesogen 

Fiir (ten d«r helmllch lanschet." 

and on its appearance dedicated it to Franz 
Liszt. 

No fitter title could have been found for this 
piece of music, than that which has been given 
it of "Fantasia." All the three movements sepa- 
rately considered — the order in which they suc- 
ceed one another is different, to be sure, from the 
traditional one — have at first sight something ap- 
proaching the Sonata form ; but on nearer ac- 
quaintance you perceive as a characteristic of 
the Fantasia the free intermingling of different 
Art forms. Thus the first section of the first 
movement, essentially developed out of the main 
thought, which runs as far as the 19th measure, 
bears unmistakeably the character of the Sonata 
form ; then follows a middle section in the sonf^ 
form, only once interrupted by the passing en- 
trance of the m lin thought ; and at the close 
comes back the first section with some modifica- 
tions. 

The second movement, march-like in its main 
thought, belongs in great part to the Rondo form ; 
but it is also interrupted after the first section by 
a two-part song-like interlude, which then, in its 
further development is underbuilt and mingled 
with a pointed figure taken from the principal 
motive, and finally leads back again to the first 
theme. 

The third and last movement belongs through- 
out to the song form ; there are two main passa- 
ges, in C and A flat, which at last mingle pecu- 
liarly and run out into a Coda. 



Tlie whole work, weighed by its ideal contents, 
must unhcsitatinslv be counted fimong the most 
important that Schumann created during his first 
prwluctive period extending to the year 1840. 
The motives, with all their originality, are un- 
commonly intensive, and in most cases have a 
significant melodic charm, rather in the sense of 
a Beethoven to be sure, than in that of a Haydn 
or a Mozart. There is something altogether Ti- 
tanic and world-storming in them, which, roaring 
onward on the wings of a bright blazing fancy, 
would enchain the soul of the listener, if only the 
presentation of the whole, with all its depth and 
grandeur, were more complete and plastic. The 
chief clogs upon the hearer's sympathy in passa- 
ges of this work are engendered by those peculiar 
complicated rhythmical forms, which do not 
achieve a clear outlet for themselves until some- 
what later, and which here, as in the preceding 
works, sometimes overstep the measure of a beau- 
tiful movement. The last piece alone may form 
an exception to this remark, as this comes nearest 
to the demands of a measured exposition, al- 
though it is inferior to the first two in all that re- 
gards the grandeur and fine enthusiasm of the 

leading thoughts. 

(To be continued). 



The Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 

(From the North Amerkan ReTien]. 
(Continued from page 371) 

Next in the ascending series of the fine arts stands 
Sculpture. Originally, as we hsre seen, it was close- 
ly allied to Architecture, and for a long time subordi- 
nate to it. The statues of India and Kpypt are all 
essentially architectural ; with half closed, heavy 
eyes, and arms pinioned to their sides, they lack life 
and lihcrty. Greek statuary, on the other hand, is 
endowed with a freedom and individuality corres- 
ponding to the emancipation of the religious con- 
sciousness of the Greek people. This freedom, how- 
ever, was only a gradual attainment on the part of 
the Greeks. "Life is short, and art is long," and the 
perfection of all human productions is not to be 
reached by the efforts of a few generations, much less 
within the hour-glass of one man's life, but depends 
on the accumulated lahor and experience of succes- 
sive ages, each mountinp: higher than the former hy 
a slow, spiral^ascent, which often seems like moving 
on a dead level. Thus the earlier Greek sculpture is 
only a slight advance beyond the Indian and the 
Egyptian, and appears to hare been derived from 
them. It is a different staj^e of the same type, an- 
other expression of a religious symbolism, in which 
every attitude, limh, and feature has some moral or 
intellectual signifirancc. Consequently we find in 
the remotest periods of Hellenic art imajrcs which we 
mipht expect to see only on the hanks of the Nile or 
the Ganges. Thrceeycd Jnpiters,fouranncd Apollos, 
a Bacchus in the form of a bull, a Kurynome like a 
mermaid, a colossal Diana with ten hieroglyphic 
tiers of breast", and a black Ceres with the head of a 
horse encircled with serpents, The period which 
produced these monstrosities was pantheistic ; they 
are the embodiments of the old Orphic theology, in 
which the gods were regarded as substantial poten- 
cies or powers of nature, prescriptive types of ideas 
and qualities to which we do not always possess the 
key. Apollo was orijrinally the sun-god, extending 
his arms on all sides like rays of light. But as light 
is the emblem of knowledge, he became the god of 
prophecy and the corypheus of the Muses, and final- 
ly was endowed with a distinct personality as the 
Kod-man, the ideal of spiritual power and beauty. So 
it was with the oldest imatjcs of all the deities, which 
were supposed to have fallen from heaven. They 
were hijjhly symbolical in their purpose, and very 
stiff and conventional in their mode of representation. 
In some of the most primitive temples they were mere 
blocks of wood or stone, with limbs and lineaments 
rudely indicated by lines drawn on or deeply cut into 
the surface, af^er the manner of Egyptian basso- 
rilievos. In other the divinities are not distinguisha- 
ble from each other in form or feature, but only by 
their emblems,— the thunder-bolt, the trident, the 
caduceus, or the palm~branch. They were not in- 
tended to resemble persons, but to represent princi- 
ples. The lively imagination and symmetrical mind 



of the Greek soon revolted against the bungling and 
materialistic methods of expressing attributes. The 
hundred hands of iiriareiiH and the multitudinous 
eyes of Aryns arc cheap and childish contrivances to 
indicate power and intelliifcnce, compared with the 
ambrosial curls nui\ knitted brow of the Olympian 
Jove or the prophctit; glance and majestic front of 
Apollo. Yet Ro slow wim the growth of art even in 
Greece, that after l);cdalus had half freed the statue 
from its ori(;inal clay by openiner its eyes and sepa- 
rating Itfc legs, eight centuries elapsed before it be- 
came a living soul under the hand of Phidias. 

Sculpture, as well as architecture, was at first em- 
ployed exclusively in the service of rcliffion, and 
even durins: iin palmiest days, in the age of Pericles, 
it continued to be devoted to iUh end in all its high- 
est efforts. In Athens there Was doubtless much 
stone cuttinir and wall-paintins; applied to the daily 
necessities of life, hut statues and pictures, as objects 
of art, were, a^ wo have said, unknown in private 
dwellinjrs. Before the time of Socrates there is not 
a sinjrie instance of a portrait bunt ; and portrait- 
painting was first practised in the school of Apellcs, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great. Pausanias 
(I. 46) informs us that a certain Phrvne contrived to 
gain possession of a statuette of Cupid made by her 
lover Praxiteles ; hut she dared not incur the dunjrer 
of keeping it, and consequently atoned for her im- 
piety by consecrating it as a public work of art at 
Thespia, her native city. In Athens there were no 
private galleries of art, such as we find in modern 
European cities. Phidias was forbidden even to put 
his name on the statue of Minerva ; and because it 
was allejred that in the representation of the battle of 
the Greeks and Amazons, which adorned the shield 
of the coddess, he had introduced among other fig- 
ures the portraits of himself and his friend Pericles, 
he was accused of impious ambition and thrown into 
prison, where he died. It was not until the Macedo- 
nian age that the plastic arts hcjran to forget their 
sacred destination, and dejjcnerate into means of 
gratifying the luxury of individuals. The function 
of the sculptor was half priestly; hn was the com- 
missioned intcroreter of the jjods. We are told that, 
when Phidias had completed the Olympian Jove, the 
liirhtninGT fell from heaven and touched the statue in 
approbation of the work. It is this sense of sacred- 
ness that confers a value on these forms. In the pro- 
gress of sculpture, from the brute shape of an Kphe- 
sian Diana to the beautiful proportions of an Apollo 
Belvedere, we can trace the progress of theological 
ideas from pantheism to anthropomorphism. 

The same Is true of Christian sculpture and paint- 
ing. In the Middle Aees, as in Asia, in Egypt, and 
in Greece, art began with religious themes. Archi- 
tecture, as we have seen, led the way, and became 
the parent of the whole family of arts. It is difficult 
for us to form a conception of the sacredncss which 
surrounded the vocation of the mediaeval artist. He 
had a higher aim than technical beauty, the glories 
of color, or feats of anatomical skill. It was a holy 
office committed to consecrated hands. The acade- 
mies of art in those days were religious fraternities 
and societies for spiritual edification. Such were 
the schools of Siena and Florence during the four- 
teenth century. The code which prescribed the qual- 
ifications for "membership laid more stress on person- 
al piety than on technical skill. A Spanish sculptor 
who broke in pieces a statue of Christ because the 
purchaser refused to pay a stipulated price, was con- 
victed of sacrilege by the Inquisition. As an artist 
he was ordained to a holy task. The marble became 
in his hands what the wafer is in the hands of the 
priest, a sacred thing; and as it was moulded into 
form, it reccii'ed a consecration which took it from 
the possession of the individual and placed it under 
the protection of the Church. 

To this habit of thinking, more than to any influ- 
ence of climate and social customs, the Greeks owed 
their supremacy in sculpture, and the mediseval Ital- 
ians their superiority in painting. On this ladder 
art ascended to the lieaven of its divineness. Its ob- 
jects were not deified by their beauty, so much aa 
beautified by their divinity. The artist Mas at the 
same time a worshipper, to whom the expression of 
beauty was a service of piety, and from the depths of 
whose fervent religions emotion sprang forth a throng 
of shapes flashing with all the lustre that devotion 
could lavish upon them. The rude, unfashioned 
stone, before which the Arcadian bowed in reverence, 
was like a magnet that set in motion all the invisible 
currents of his religious nature. It was this fine sus- 
ceptibility to mental impressions derived from mate- 
rial images, aided by an exouisite pereeption of the 
significance and aesthetic value of form, that enabled 
Grecian art to break the tough chrysalis of a conven- 
tional type, and emerge free and gloriously transmu- 
ted. 

In sculpture still more than in architecture the 
thought predominates over the material, and ia more 
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clrarly expressed in it. It \» therefore n iii>;her art 
thiin iircliitccturc. The inateriul is tiic same, Imt it 
t4ik('8 a bodily form, iiml thus advaiiccs from the in- 
oi'^anie. It is not merely crcctin*; a temple, hut it is 
building a human body, the temple of the soul. The 
perfection of sculpture rests on the correspondency of 
soul and body, on the idea r>f the supremacy of iho 
psychological over the physiological, that every soul 
baiids its own body and iinds in it an adequate ex- 
pression of itself ; as Spenser says, 

"For of the aoul th« body form doth Uk«, 
For soul la form, and doth the body make/' 

In paintini^ tlio spiritual predominates still more 
over the material ; in fact, one of the primary quali- 
ties of matter is eliminated, viz. thickness. A paint- 
in};^ has only two dimensions, length and breadth. 
Sculpture uses the same substance a.s architecture, 
bat it controls and permeates it more completely ; 
there is no superfluous residue, nothing that is not 
filled with life. In the glow of the arti.st's mspira- 
tion, the marble becomes as wax in hi.s hands, and is 
easily moulded to the image of his thought. Paint- 
ing, in its purer ideality, works in a finer substance. 
It represents the life of the soul, not in the heavy 
masses of sculpture, but in the play of light and 
shadow on a colored surface. The 'simple fact that 
painting can represent that "world of eloquent light," 
the human eye, gives it a vast superiority over the 
somnambulic form of sculpture ; although it must 
be confessed that this limitntion of sculpturo is not 
without peculiar advantages, for the light which is 
withdrawn from the eye is difluscd through all the 
members, spiritualizing them, 80 that the statue 
seems only to ha^'e been 

'Maid nFlo4>]t 
In body, and become a livtni: 5oul '' 

Sculpture is best employed in isolated figures, and 
seldom ventures beyond the representation of small 
groups in which the characters arc intimately related ; 
such as man and woman both together constituting 
one complete human being; the yonih, the mniden, 
and the mother ; Laoco<>n and his sons in the folds 
of the serpent ; Sleep and Death, as seen at San II- 
defonso in Spain ; or the celebrated trinity of Scopas 
and Praxiteles, personifying the kindred* aflTections, 
Eros, Himeros, and Pothos. It i.s only in basso- 
rilieyo that it cnn express the complex interests of 
heroic or dramatic sentiment con^^istontly with i^race 
and dignity ; and all the larger groups of free sculp- 
ture which antiquity has bequeathed to us, such as 
the Niobe, the Elgin and the uf-^ginean mnrbles, were 
purely architective, i. e. they were employed as re- 
liefs to adorn the metopes and pediments of temples, 
and were therefore in their nature and use pictorial. 
Painting, on the contrary, does not stop with the sin- 
gle portrait or the group, bur, by means of foreshort- 
ening and perspective, blends the far and the near 
into great compositions, epic, historical, and allegor- 
ical. The oldest sculpture is architectural, nnd the 
oldest painting is .<iculpturcsque. Enrh grew up in 
apprenticeship to irs predecessor before it appeared 
as a master-art. Sculpture, in the different phases 
of rilicvo, was first employed as a dccoraiion in con- 
nection with temples, and' color wss originnlly ap- 
plied to enliven and heighten the cxprc."ssion of statu- 
ary. Thus they are all united In a vital continuity 
of development; emanations of the same pious en- 
thusiasm, and devoted to the same spiritual service. 

Few will doirbt that the Ueformation gave us a 
sounder morality, a more henutiful charily, and a 
purer doctrine; but, at the same time, it was attend- 
ed with a great decrease of that superabundant rclig- 
ions sensibility which overflows in all manner of idol- 
atries. What the moral being gained, the imagina- 
tion lost- An abstract nnd metaphysic creed seldom 
leads the worshipper to the cultivation of any super- 
erogatory and luxurious devotion. It abjures the 
images of the Saviour, the Virgin, and the saints, 
and watches over the dry spirituality of its worship 
with iconoclastic jealousy. Even the consecrated 
walls have been stripped of their sacredness, and the 
word Chnrch transferred from the edifice to the in- 
visible body of the devout assembly. But, above all, 
the Reformation unsealed the Bible and put it into 
every man's hand, and by this simple act thrust 
aside the statues and the pictures which had hitherto 
been the chief anthorized and accessible interpreters 
of religioni Christianity, however, even from an 
aesthetic point of view, does not find its fullest and 
highest expression in the sublime conceptions of Mi- 
chel Angelo, or in the forms of beauty which grew 
ap under the toaches of Raphael's pencil, but -seeks 
a more spiritual medium of utterance in music, 
poetry, and prose ; in these, especially in the last 
two. Protestantism records the most splendid achieve- 
ments. It shines pre-eminently in its literature. 

Of the five senses with which man is endowed, only 
two are inlets of beaaty to the soul, namely, the eye 



and the ear. The ear is a more spiritual organ than 
the eye, furnishes a readier access to the soul, and 
contributes more to mental culture and the growth 
of the finer feelings. Through the eye, the soul 
pours itself out on the external world; through (he 
ear, it draws into itself by mysterious cords the spir- 
itual content of the external world. The eye is peri- 
pheric ; the ear, central. By means of the former, 
we see the outer man, what he does ; by means of 
the Utter, we get the most perfect conception of the 
inner man, his thought embodied in speech. Sight 
conveys a knowledge of form and of the mutual re- 
lations of things in space ; sound gives ns an idea of 
their internal structure. We know that a body is 
hard, dense, brittle, or elastic, not from its shape, nor 
even from its resistance to pressure, but from the tone 
which it emits when in vibration. By this we are 
made acquainted with the ultimate constitution and 
arrangement of particles underlying all tangible and 
visible qualities.* We conclude, then, that the 
speaking arts, which address themselves to the ear, 
are higher and more spiritual than the imaging arts 
which are addressed to the eye. The first of these 
speaking arts is Music. Painting, as we have seen, 
is a mere surface having only two dimensions. Mu- 
sic is still freer from pnysical conditions ; it leaves 
out all relations of space, and stands midway be- 
tween a thought and a thing ; its material is sound, 
which does not occupy space, but develops itself in 
time. The vibrations which produce the tone are 
indeed propagated in space, but they are not the 
tone ; they are its scientific explanation as a phenom- 
enon, but are never associated with its effects. Mu- 
sic is the natural expression of feelings, as speech is 
the natural expression of thoughts ; acting immedi- 
ately on the emotions, it bears only an indirect rela- 
tion to ideas, which it never calls up except by asso- 
ciation. Music, the language of feeling, cannot bo 
adequately translated into speech, the language of 
thought. It enlivens and directs the imagination 
nnd fills the soul with delightful revery, but it lacks 
precision ; it is ineffable, it cannot be told in words. 
In this apparent defect lies the real and peculiar pow- 
er of music. Sentiment is at once more and less 
than thought ; more, because In the emotions lie the 
germs of many thoughts ; less, because these germs 
are only possible thoughts ; there is more substance 
in the feelings, more clearness in the thoughts. Men 
are less separated in the former than in the latter. 
The whole world fraternizes in music ; it is a univer- 
sal language ; it is the inarticulate voice of the heart, 
recognized by and appealiner to all. 

Every art has certain limitations beyond which it 
cannot pass with impunity, and the attempt on the 
part of music to express ideas, or to represent things, 
has always turned out disastrous. In striving after 
the mere illusion of the ear, it is degraded from its 
high function. Its greatest achievements arc not 
to whistle like a bird, to ring like a bell, or to bang 
like a culverin. The climax of absurdity in this re- 
spect was attained in the musical bnffooneries of the 
German and Italian contrapuntists of the seventeenth 
century, who employed all the resources of violin 
and oboe in giving the cackle of a hen, or in render- 
ing in l&jafo the "linked sweetness long drawn out" 
of mewing cats, with an occasional stnccato thrown 
in by way of a spit. Thus the sheep of Marcello 
bleat in soprano, and the oxen low in contralto, all 
of which may have been very ideal and edifying to 
the Venetians, who might never have an opportu- 
nity of hearing those animals. There is a sublimity 
in a natural storm which even the best performer of 
Steibelt's musical one fails to represent by tipping 
the upper notes in imitation of raindrops and rum- 
bling among the loner keys with both hands full of 
thunder. In this gross mimicry of sounds, music, 
the purest of the arts, is degraded to a juggler's trick. 
It may excite gaping astonishment and gratify low 
curiosity ; so does the man on the marketplace who 
swallows tow and pulls ribbons out of his mouth. 
Paganini was a genius, but when he strove after vul- 
gar effect by fiddling on one string, he was no better 
than a clown cutting antics on a tight rope ; and 
Eulenstein playing a tune on sixteen Jews harps 
stands no higher as an artist than the Italian harle- 
quin who keeps six oranges in the air. In favor of 
imitative music some may be disposed to cite exam- 
ples from the great masters, — the magnificent Hail- 
storm-Chorus of Plandel, or the plaintive cuckoo- 
notes of the clarionet in Beethoven's Pastoral Syrn- 
phony. But here the end sought is not a barren im- 
itation ; the rage of the elements and the song of the 
bird are lost sight of in the grander themes which 

* It may be true that men are less moved by what they 

hear than by what they see 

'^Seg^nins irtltant animop demissa per anrpm 
Qaam que sunt ocnlis tubjecta fldelibus, et quo 
IpM sibl tradit spectator." 

The eye, it if true, takes in and interprets more quickly, but 

the impressions are leu deep and lasting than those received 

through the ear. 



they suggest and blend with the whole composition 
in h:trmoMious subordination to a spiritual purpose. 
So little indeed is music a mere reproduction of the 
sounds that enter througli the sensual ear, that the 
peculiar grandeur of Beethoven's compositions is at- 
tributable in a great measure to the deafness which 
afflicted him during the latter half of his life. What 
celestial melodies entranced his soul in the midst of 
the silence of earth ! 

If we compare music with painting, we shall see a 
striking resemblance in the materials of the two arts, 
— in the seven tones of the diatonic scale and the 
seven colors of the solar spectrum. Dark and light 
colors produce effects corrosponding to those produc- 
ed by deep and high tones ; such epithets as gentle, 
subdued, loud, &c., apply equally to both. There is 
also a moral quality in colors as well as in tones ; 
gray, of which Michel Angelo was so fond, is full of 
gravity and sublimity. This correspondency between 
sound and color, however, is wholly subjective, and 
may be to some extent visionary. 

Objectively and constructively, music is analogous 
to architecture. The fundamental law of the latter 
is symmetry and proportion ; that of the former, 
rhythm andharmony ; but what iho«o are in space, 
these are in time. Architecture is the symmetrical 
arrangement of a solid material, — metal, wood, or 
stone ; music is the audible tone ringing off from this 
material in vibration. The physical body is archi- 
tecture ; the spiritual body is music. Thus the low- 
est of the speaking arts is only a spiritoalization of 
the lowest of the imaging arts ; and this is what He- 
gel meant when he defined music to be architecture 
translated from space into time. In it geometry 
rules over the tenderest emotions, and all its subtle 
harmonies are woven in a mathematical frame- work. 
Meyerbeer's Prophet rests on the theorems of Euclid. 
The same principles led to Kepler's Law and to 
Jenny Lind's Bird-song ; and it is a fact perhaps 
worth considering, that the divisions of n musical 
string have a near correspondence to the relative dis- 
tances of the planets from the sun ; so that the Pyth- 
agorean doctrine of the harmony of the spheres may, 
after all, have a scientific basis. Vitruvius main- 
tained that he who would excel as an architect must 
be also a musician ; and Goethe in conversation with 
Eckermann (11. 89), calls architecture a petrified mu- 
sic, because the impressions produced by each are 
similar. The cathedral is a vast organ, whose melo- 
dies are fixed in stone, and reach the soul through 
the eye, instead of through the ear. Apparently 
there can be no greater contrast than the heavy mass- 
ess of architecture, and the flowing, ever-changing 
tone-waves of music ; yet they are intimately related, 
and the fitness of the temple music to the temple fs 
complete, like the union of soul and body or the uni- 
ty of thought and word.* 

Historically also the tone and temper of every stage 
of culture and type of civilization are reflected in its 
mu<!ic. It is well known that there is a great variety 
of keys, majors, minors, sharps, flats, Jtc, which are 
snpposcd to have a peculiar adaptation to the roaui- 
fold moods of mankind ; but the truth is, the musical 
ear of humanity changes from age to age, so that the 
same key is employed at different periods for differ- 
ent pnrp'o-ses. The fact that G minor in Schubert^s 
Erlkonig is used to express a sentiment of heart- 
chilling horror, is no guaranty that it could be em- 
ployed by a composer of the year 2000 to produce the 
same effect. Dorian music was in the key of D mi- 
nor, but the firm and manly qualities which Aristotle 
and AthenoBus attribute to it belong, according to our 
feeling, rather to C major, the key of Phrygian mu- 
sic. Thus we have literally made a leap a dorio ad 
pfrrifgium. To the ear of the eighteenth ccntuj-y G 
major was a brilliant, ingratiating tone ; aad Kircher 
in his Musurffia Unicersalis, published in 1636, calls 
it tonum voiuptuosum ; by us, on the contrary, it is re- 
garded as especially modest and natve, although a 
little frivolous. Before the time of Calvisius, who 
lived in the sixteenth century, C major was the love- 
tone ; hut it is in A major that Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni declares his passion to Zerlino. In the seven- 
teenth century D minor was the tone of holy sereni- 
ty ; with Gluck and Mozart it bears the stamp of 
brooding melancholy and dread, whereas in Weber's 
Der FreischiUz it is the voice of wild demoniac vei\- 
geance and triumph. The publication of Goethe's 
Werther was followed by a morbid accumulation of 
sentimentality throughout all Europe, which gave 
rise to a multitude of love songs in the despairing, 
suicidal key of G minor ; to such a degree is the mu- 
sic of any period a delicate pathometer, which de- 

* It may seem strange at first sight, that, whilst there are 
women who hare won ftme as sculptors, painters, pocti, and 
prose-writers, female genius appears to be whalJy ezclndcd 
from architecture and music, and we are unable to recall a 
single initanee of a fbmale architect oi a female composer of 
any eminence. This is an additional evidence of the analogy 
between these arte, and is due to the fact that both of them 
rait on a mathamatjcal basis. 
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tects ihe nature nnrl measures the intcnsiry of its cnio- 
lioiis. The eiglitccnih century jnolerred the voices 
which nre nio>i ncnrly tuneil to tho violin. The ar- 
tificinl and cin;ificuhito<l voice of the man wlio Pan;; as 
if he had a small oboe in liis tiirotit was thou<;ht to ho 
peculiarly tit for renderini; lyiie and dramaiic music. 
We Rive preference lo the hri;rhter toiics of the flute, 
the clarionet and the horn, to the splen<!fn- of hurni."*!!- 
ed over that of molten gold. Tones and keys winch 
a century ago were employed only to express the 
strongest emotion;*, are now applied on the most or- 
dinary occasions ; the spices and hijjhly seasoned 
condiments of our ancestors have become our daily 
bread. This musical phenomenon corresponds also 
to tiio belief of some physioiog^ists that tho avcra(;o 
human pulse has quickened about ten throb") per min- 
ute durincT the last half century ; ?o that the fever- 
pulse of fifty years ago is tho healthy workin«;:-pul!«e 
of to-day. This acceleration marks ])reciscly the 
difference between a harp and a piano, between 
touching; a strinp^ with tho finger and hittin<; it with 
a hammer; and even our piano-forte music is more 
forte than piano. Quanta, who taught tho flute to 
Frederic tho Great, npcaking of execution, says, "In 
adagio every note must he gently caressed." Bat 
the taste of to-day seems to demand that every note 
should be vigorously cuffed. In this ago of over-ex- 
citement the ear has grown dull to the more subtle 
and delicate hannonieti, as if it had been stunned by 
the din of rail ways and tho whistle of steamboats; 1:0 
that the brilliant music of a century ago is no longer 
brilliant to us. In order to produce the effect which 
it was meant to produce, we arc obliged to increase 
the volume of the orchestra, and put two instruments 
where our grandfiiihers put only one. At this rate 
tho next generation will be obliged to add a calliope. 
It is certain that since tho days of Haydn and Han- 
del the key of the flageolet has gone up a third, or 
even an octave.* This metamorphosis of the ear is 
one of the most curious facta in tho history of music. 
We know not how it is that the eleventh century do- 
rived pleasure from tho compositions of Ouido da 
Arexzo, which, if performed in one of our concert- 
rooms, would drive the auditory from the house. 

(To btt COD tinned.) 

* For aftitl d«T«lopnieotor thl« point, we Rtehrd Cullwstu- 
dien ausdreiJahrhun'JerUn^ Art. Das 7nuiikalifc/u Ohr. 



Music in England. 

The Musical History of the Year 1866. 

(From the Choir and MoMcal Record.) 

Among the most difficult tasks which wo can well 
lay before tho musiciU historian is that of stating the 
actual amount of progretis made in the art during any 
particular year, and yet if our annual record docs not 
•hew some signs of progress, it must, by the very 
nature of things, tell of absolute retrogression, for in 
art as in religion there is no .•stationary position. 
Looking back, then, at the year 1866 from this special 
point of view, it is hard to say where any defmite 
evidence has been given either of an improvement in 
tho public taste or in popular musical education. 
There have not been wanting signs of the still power- 
ful influence which the trash in music, as in literature, 
exerts over the minds of a largo class of persons to 
whom the art is simply a vehicle for tlie retailing of 
bad jokes and the promulgation of insane speci ncns 
of anything but Kiiglish poetry which a publisher 
would refuse even for a half-penny ])criodical, but 
which, under the guise of a song with the usual turn- 
turn accompaniment And an unlimited number of 
admirers. Although the Ballad Concerts, to which 
we have frequently referred, have thus done much to 
depress rather than elevate the people in tho scale of 
musical existence, and ahhough we cannot perhaps 
point to the establishment of any new form of con- 
certs where really good mu.sic has been performed to 
counterbalance the evil, yet the interest excited by 
tho Ileport on Musical Kducation issued by the 
Special Committee (<f the Society of Arts, and th« 
subsequent changes at the Koyal Academy of Music, 
give us good reason to hope that the year has not 
pa.ssed away without leaving some inflncnce for good 
m its train, alihongh it may not have been signali/.ed 
by any momentous events, like the flery showcs 
which will reiidcr the year remarkable in the annals 
of the astronomical world. 

Inilccd, in the most important brancli of the art, — 
Church Music, — we have great rcaeoii to congratulate 
ourselves on the roirospt-rt of the pji.st ;»ear. Our 
pagers have been cri)vvde<l with n-cords ol' Ciionxh 
Fk.'jtivai.s. not only in the noMe cathedrals and 
abbeys, but in obscnro country parishes where the 
clergy have been kindled into some degree of enthu- 
siasm for tho art, which has ever ranked not only 
next to Religion Iierself in its divino influences, but 
has been always regarded ns one of h(jr most power- 
ful a.«sistaTit.s in elevating men and raising their 
thoughts from earth to heaven 



jMnsical Education, in its general sense, is decided- 
ly improving, though perhaps by slow degivcs. Tho 
Koyal Academy of Music, with o«n* greatest Kngli<h I 
composer* at its head and one of the mo<t eminent of j 
foreigners who by long resilience in, and hard work 
for our coimtrv, has won its "musical freedom," as 
his licutenant.t will doubtless nolfi)nly enlist a larger 
amount of public sympathy, and, let us hope, receive 
a larger sum of tho public money, but also provide, 
what at |>rcsent wc look in vain for — a genuine 
school of Knglijsh artists capable of singing Kngtish 
music. Alihongh, however, much may be done by 
this institution, with good management and an in- 
creased numlKT of free scholarships, yet its work 
must always bear an inflnitesimal proportion to the 
number of those throughout the length and breadth 
of the land who would not only be worthy of musical 
c iltnre, but who, if trained a< arti.ttfs or composers, 
would do honor to our country. For musical 
education to become general, then, something moro 
is required than tho National Music School. Wo 
want the art taught as an art and not as a mero 
accomplishment in our ladies' schools and our public 
grammar schools ; wo want tho clergy in every parish 
to do something for tho musical education of (heir 
people ; and we want the music of our homes to be 
raised in stylo and in performance. If all these 
requirements were fulfilled, or if even an hone«t 
attempt were made to begin to fulrtl them, then tho 
Royal Academy would have no lock of candidates, 
and the Knglish would by degrees take high rank 
among the nations of tho world as a musical people. 

Turning to Italian Opera, which, although not tho 
most important, is at any rate the most costly and 
most popular musical feast placed before the lA>ndou 
public, we find that so far ns relates to the production 
of novelties and the appearance of new anintex, Ilcr 
Majesty's Theatre bears rho palm. Mr. Mapleson 
not only mounted Gluck's Iphifjenia in Taurifi, and 
Mozart's // SpraqUo. bnt revived Weber's Oberon, 
and Mo7.art's Noz^e di Fitjaro ; ond althongh Gluck's 
opera was not "popular" enough to draw full houses, 
we can but give credit to the enterprising lessee for 
thus adding another link to tho chain of masterpieces 
which he has brought forward since he has been at 
the theatre. Among tho new vocalists. Signer Mon- 
gini, a tenore rolmsto, and ilr. Tom Ilohler, a tenor 
of lighter stylo, were tho only important dthiitantx. 
The former was a valnablo acquisition, and was 
equal to tho hardest work of the season ; but Mr. 
Hohler was unable to hold bis ground, and soon 
retired into the more private life of the concert-room. 
Madame Grisi re-appeared once more, but only to 
prove what her best friends feared — that she was 
past work of such an arduous character, and her first 
was consequently her last appearance. Still holding 
the services of' Mdlle. Tictjons, Mdlle. lima do 
Mtirska, I^Idlle. Sinico, and Mr. Santley, the lessee 
of Her Majesty's Theatre was enabled to keep up a 
constant chongo of programme without the slightest 
fear of presenting nn opera with an inefficient cost. 
At Co vent Garden, tho novelty provided was the 
little comic opera, Crlsptno e /a Comare, by the 
Brothers Ricci, which was not of any great impor- 
tance, the second new opera promised, Donizetti's 
Don Sef>asti(ino, never getting any farther than the 
announcement in that most dubious of guides — the 
prospecius of the forthcoming season. The only new 
(trtis/r of any note who appeared under Mr. Gye's 
auspices was Madame Vilda, who sang in JNo/wa and 
other operas with great success. She has a soprano 
voice of great power, and a good style, but lacked 
ease as an actress. Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor 
Mario, MM. Faure, and Nandin were tho most im- 
portant members of the staff. 

English Opera breathed its la«it at Covent Garden 
early in the spring, and "left not a rack behind," 
except a few dresses and some stage property ; the 
Royal English Opera Company thus coming to an 
untimely death ; and as if everyone had become 
convinced that the production of national operas was 
a losing speculction, we have hail no further attempts 
at its revival to record, Mr. Mellon only promising a 
comic operetta as a h:nr <h riHtint for his Chri.*tmas 
panromimt*. which lias onilivcd the opera. 

The old Philharmonic Society steadily pursued its 
conservative course at tho Hanover Square Rooms, 
nmlcr Dr. Stcrndalo Bennett's direction, and, ns it 
has since apj)earcd, this wrs to Ik* his last season 
with the So<icty he has done so much to iujprove and 
benefit. Even here the inflncnce of the now con- 
stantly increasing laslc for the music of Schumann 
showed itself by the performance of his Cantata, That 
Ptirnilies <nid dtr J\ri, at the first concert of tho 
sca>on ; but it snifcrcd in no small degree from tho 
unsatisfactory way in which it was given. Ilis piano- 
forte concerto was played at a later concert by Herr 
Jacll. Among the other soloists of the season were 
Herr Joachim and Mr. W. G. Cusins, the latter o' 
•Wm. Sternaalc Bennett. tOtto Goldwhinldt. 



whom has since boon appointed conductor of tho 
Sixiety, a change which will, doubtle.-<s, not Ihj un- 
fruitful in the coming year ; and although after Dr. 
Betnictt's successful direction, the most excellent of 
miisi'Mar** might well feci the greatness of the work 
he has to do, and almost doubt his own powers, yet 
wc have great confidence that tho Society will Ikj well 
managed by its now head. At tho New IMiilhar- 
nioiiic Concerts at S. James's Hall, there is little of 
absolute novelty to record. Schumann's E flat 
Symplu)jiy, Weber's clarionet Concerto (Mr. Laza- 
rils,) Spohr's "Power of Sound," and Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony were among tho grc^it things 
done, while tho soloists included Mr. J. F. Bamct 
and llerr Straus. 

Tho Mu-^ical Society of London, under Mr. Alfred 
Mellon's direction, played, for tho flrst time in r>on- 
don, Mr. Arthur Sullivan's new Symphony, No. l,in 
E minor, which was produced n few weeks before at 
tho Crystal Palaco. Among the other novelties of 
the 8ea,son was a concert solo for the clarionet and 
orchestra from tho pen of Mr. Silas, admirably playetl 
by Mr. Lazarus. M. Wieniawski was among the 
soloists. 

It is, however, to Mr. Manns and his now faroons 
band at tho Crystal Palaco Concerts that we must 
awanl the place of honor in the history of tho orches- 
tral performances of the year 1866 : for while the old 
London Societies contented themselves with keeping 
up their reputation withont adding to their rrtW/oiV<s, 
ho produced scvoml works new to England, includ- 
ing Ferdinand Hillcr's Cantata, Tjorelp*f\ Gounod's 
hymn, S. Cecilia, in which M. Sainton played tho 
violin solo ; tho Symphony mentioned above, by Mr. 
A. S. Sullivan, and tho overture to his opera, the 
^apfifu're XecUace, played for tho first time ut his 
b<^nefit concert ; Scbnliert's overture to Al/oMe und 
Estrelle ; and the entr^artns to the same composer's 
Rosfimunde. Among the larger works performed 
during the year, were Mendelssohn's Walpwyfisnacht ; 
Handel's Acis and Gidvfm, and his Alejunder't 
Frnitt; Mozart's // Scntfjiio; Glnck's Jphitjenia in 
TnnriH : in both the latter works the vocalists were 
from Her Majesty's Theatre, Covent Garden not con- 
tributing any of the attractions to the opera concerts 
of 1866. Schumann shared tho honors with the 
great masters, who were drawn upon freely for 
symplionies and overtures in right good Sydenham 
8tyl<». 

Passing from tho greater to the leas we most 
glance at the manifest progress which instrumental 
chamber music is making amongst us. A few years 
ago tho Musical Union was almost the only Society 
in existence for the purpose of providing tho lovers 
of this special branch of music with a concert, and by 
its somewhat exclusive rules and high subscriptions 
it has for tho last twenty years only catered tor the 
upper ten thousand. And this we believe was more 
owing to the lack of desire on the part of the public 
than from any fault in the concert-givers. Now, 
however, the state of the case is changed. Mr. 
Arthur Chappell by means of his popular concerts 
has thoroughly impregnated us with a love of the 
string quartet, the purest form of musical composi- 
tion, and his supporters, "the people," provo by 
their attendance and their steady attention to every 
note of tho music, that ho has rightly felt the popular 
pulse. Herr Joachim and his coadjutors have won 
for themselves a world-wide reputation, and not only 
on Monday nights, but on Saturday afternoons in S. 
James's Hall, and at provincial to>Vhs, bus the same 
success attended them. Amateur quartet parties, 
too, are on the increase, and a new society under 
Herr Moiique's direction is hard at work. 'The 
great want in this class of music seems to be a society 
for the practice of new compositions, (similar to that 
of the Musical Society of London, for the trial of 
orchestral music,) for although prizes are offered by 
the Society of British Musicians and are gained by 
many deserving writers, among whom we may 
specially mention Mr. E. Prout, B.A., yet, with the 
exception of one semi-public performance, their 
works seem to be shelved, and, of course, wc cannot 
blame Mr. Ella or Mr. Chappell for remaining stcad- 
f^ist to the great classics. A monthly performance 
of new works by a competent party of instrumenta- 
li>ts would, we feel sure, be a stimulus t ^ young cora- 
p iscrs which is much wanted nt the present time, 
especially in this country where public honors to 
nuisic'ans are so seldom bestowed. Mr Ella's season 
was rendered noteworthy by tho porfmnnncc of four 
new and promising piani^sts, M. rio!n<r from tho 
l*aris Conservatoire. Mr. Harivig^on, a Dane, Mdllo. 
Gayrard Pacini, and Mdlle. Trautmann, both first 
prize ptipils from Paris. Herr Auer, and Herr 
Wieniawski were the leading violinists. Her Goffric 
taking the violin in the place of the late Mr. Henry 
Webb ; Signor Piatti still held his post as violoncel- 
list. The programmes were of the usual excellent 
character. At tho Monday Popular Concerts the 
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pieces pliiycil for the first time were IIay<ln*8 Quar- 
tuts in O mnjor, Op. 76, No. 1, and in K flat, Op. 33, 
No. 2, and his Trio in C ; Spohr's Duo Conccrtanro 
in G minor for pianoforte and violin ; Dussck's 
Sonata, "The farewell ;" Mendelssohn's IVeliidoand 
Fu^uc in K minor, Op. 3.j ; Moxnrt't* Quartet: in K 
flat ; Boethovcn'ri Tianoforto Sonata in V sharp 
major. Op. 78 ; Mozart's Divertimento in G major 
for strings and two French horns ; and Schubert's 
Grand Pianoforte Sonata in A major. Thus Mr. 
Chappcil has worked well throaj^h the year, and 
hnvinff ;;aincd possession of S. James's Hall earlier 
this year than he did in 1865, lie has been enabled to 
give an an to- Christmas season. 

The preat Choral Societies, devoted to the pro- 
duction of oratorios and larp:o works of a similar 
nature, ijivo little to record. JJoth the Sacred Har- 
monic Society and the National Choral Society are 
very much in the same position aH last year ; neither 
have left ihe l>eaten track, nUhon^h the older society 
has revived Haydn's Smsons and performed some 
Masses, which were perhaps intended as a sop for 
those who, like ourselves, charp;e the committee with 
apathy and indifferance to the rcqnircments of the 
pablic in this class of music, which, so loni^ as the 
many noble and yet unknown works are left on the 
shelf, will not bo satisfied. 

In Glees and PartSonjjs, Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir 
still reigns supreme, and, indeed, wo may add in 
solitary grandeur, for it has had no competitor ; and 
that this should bo the case in a nation which owns 
the greatest glee and madrigal writers amongst its 
musical worthies, is a matter of regret, and is more- 
over a proof that conductors are not awake to the 
wants of the day, as the support Mr. Leslie has 
received gives proof that if another choir could attain, 
by equally diligent practice, to the same state of effi- 
ciency, it would soon gain favor. We still have 
amongst us men able to writt) a good part-song, and 
this makes it an additional cause for regret that there 
are so few choira able to sing them as they ought to 
be sung. Among the novelties produced by Mr. 
Leslie were Mr. Salaman's eigh^part setting of the 
29th Psalm ; a quaint Christmas coral by Mr. Silas ; 
with anthems by Messrs. Barnby and Leslie, and Dr. 
"Wesley. There were two Lenten Concerts with rich 
programmes ; and the last subscription performance 
was entitled a Madrigal Concert, chiefly on account 
of the programme including the three compositions 
which gained the prizes oflcrcd by the Bristol Madri- 
gal Society in 1865 :— Mr. Leslie's "Hark ! how the 
winds," Mr. W. J. Wcstbrook's "All is not gold," 
and Mr. Lahce's "Thine eyes so bright," none of 
which created any great impression. In the suburbs 
several societies have lieen working quietly and 
steadily in Mr. I^eslie's steps, among which we may 
specially mention the Islington Vocal Union and the 
Canonbnry Vocal Union. 

The Concordia Choir, for the production of little- 
known masterpiece^, performed Cherubini's Requiem 
Mass in C minor, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and, although, considering the difliculty of the work 
and the absence of any brass instruments, it was 
tolerably 6atii< factory, the conductor, Mr. W. Volck- 
man, has resigned his post, not receiving the support 
ho expected. Among the other smaller societies 
which have devoted iheir time to choral music we 
may mention the West London Madrigal Society, 
the West Central Choral Society, the Hullah Choral 
Society, the West Ix)ndon Sacred Choral Society, 
and the City Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Among tho private enterprises of "the year none 
deserves more honorable mention than Mr. Charles 
Halle's Pianoforte Recitals, at which he gave the 
whole series of Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas. M. 
Wieniawski and Mr. G. A. Ooborne gave an excel- 
lent programme at their benefit concert. Madame 
Sainton-Dolby gave several Ballad Concerts with 

Srogrammcs composed chiefly of the modern style. 
Ir. Alfred Mellon's Promenade Concerts, which 
have filled up the autumn and winter months, have 
been characterized by all their usual attractions 
though with the exception of the Thureday evening 
programmes of classical music there had been little 
of interest to any but the lovers of popular songs and 
dance music. 

Tho Provincial Festivals were eminently success- 
ful. The Three Choirs at Worcester produced 
nothing worthy of note beyond the stereotyped ora- 
torios and secular concerts ; but at Norwich Mr. 
Benedict conlribuied a Cantata, S. Ct-rilin, and Mr. 
Sullivan a concert overture, both of which were very 
successful, ilundel's I\isu\m Music was included in 
the scheme. 

Tho annals of Alusical Literature still show an 
improvement. Several valuable works have been 
issueil during the year, including "Beethoven's Let- 
ters," translated by Lady Wallace, and Herr Engcl's 
"Introduction to the Study of National Music." Tho 
muaical journals, too, have been altered to some 



extent, tho Choir and Musical Record having adopted 
a fortnightly, and tho Musical Staudard a weekly 
issue. 

Although, therefore, the signs of absolute progress 
have been few and far between in the year that is 
past, still wo have not been standing stilt. Our 
societies have kept up their standard of excellence, in 
so far as tho style of performance goes ; and it is 
only in the absence of new or unknown works from 
their programmes that we hnvo any fault to find. In 
fact, before a well-grounded change can bo made 
cither in tho musical tastes of tho English people, or 
in tho programmes of their concerts, we must have a 
solid improvement in tho education, both at our 
prirato schools and in our public institutions. 
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Hallb. Tho Orchestra has the following letter 

from this old town, dated Dec. 18, 1B6G. It will 

interest the admirers of Handel and of Robert Franz. 

This fortunate town is the birthplace of immortal 
Iliindel, the man whose works, impressed with the 
mark of raro power, will last as models of inspiration 
and science. Tho great project of building a large 
music hall, exclusively dedicated to tho performance 
of his works, having been abandoned for want of 
money, a very modest monument was with difficulty 
erected in tho middle of tho principal market-place 
of Halle, bearing a bronze statue of* mediocre merit. 
On one side of the pedestal are written tho following 
words : — "Erriciitbt von seinen Vereiirern in 
Deutsciiland und England." Two great nations, 
after havinc: made so great a noise about Handel, 
have joined together to bring out this puny result ! 
In fact, only a few pounds came over from England ; 
the Queen 'sent .£50 and the Prince Consort £25. 
In Germany altogether there was collected about 
400 thalers, and the greatest part of the cxpcn.sc was 
supported by tho inhabitants of Halle, each piously 
briniring his mite towards the sacred undertaking. 
In 1857 Jenny Lind sang tho "Messiah" in the said 
town, devoting tho receipts of the concert to tho 
Handel monument. In the same year, the sculptor, 
H. Heidel, from Berlin, made tho model of tho 
statue. On the 1 4th July, 1859, the statue was dis- 
covered, and ''Samson" given in tho market church, 
nnder the leadership of Doctor Robert Franz. Upon 
the desk, on which the statue of Handel leans, lies 
tho score of the "Messiali." Heidel refused any 
pavment for his work, his expenses excepted, asking 
only as compensation that the statue might be 
cleaned every month, so as to retain a good color. 
This very modest desire of the artist having fallen 
into oblivion, the pigeons and sparrows have colored 
the head and coat of bronzed Handel in their own 
peculiar way. 

The market people, who were furious at the 
beginning, because the monument in question inter- 
fered with their usual arrangements, are now recon- 
ciled to it and utilize the steps round it to sell their 
cabbages, carrots, potatoes, &c. This famous type 
of tho femmes de la Ilalle of Halle could not under- 
stand why tho English peopio should send money 
for tho monument of Handel ; and as about here a 
pork-butcher called H&ndschel is very celebrated for 
his capital saa8a,<7es, they asked ingenuously if 
Handel got the monument' for having improved ihe 
manufacture of sausages in England! 

Musical pitch does not stand very high in Hallo, 
in consequence of the indiflTerence of the rich. 
The town is poor and does literally nothing for 
music. However, there is a very fine orchestra, a 
Stadtmusikdirector, and a Doctor der Mnsik at the 
University. The first of these gentlemen, Herr Sohn, 
is an industrious musician, who derives a hundred 
thalers a year salary from tho town, and makes his 
living out of teaching and letling-ont the orchestra, 
which is engaged at his own cost. As there are two 
concert societies and a theatre, Herr Sohn organizes 
a new orchestra every winter, and lets it out on hire. 
The second gentleman, Robert Franz, is one of the 
great living German composers. His Lieder are 
celebrated in Germany and America; and ho is 
famttiro for ancient music in general and for Bach 
ill ]):n-ticular. Ho has already arranged and pub-' 
lislicd ten cantatas, six duets, four collcctioiis of 
airs for FO})rano, tenor, contralto, and bass by Bach, 
smd is going to publish at Hiirters a ncwly-aVrangcd 
Passiimr by the same composer. I have also seen a 
very fine c»lition of a Magnijicat by Durante, and a 
Sfahat Mater by Astorga, also arranged by Franz. 
The principal occupation of Dr. Franz is teaching 
and lecturing on music at the University. I have 
had tho chance of making his acquaintance, and 
found in him a highly interesting philosopher 
and musician, of simple manners. Unfortunately, 



through tho explosion of an engine at a railway sta 
tion many years ago his hearing became deranged. 

The two concert societies of Halle nro directed by 
Sohn and Franz alternately, and both gentlemen are 
capiud leaders. One of tho two societies . is a sub- 
scription concert society, open to the public at large, 
and tho other is a private association, called die 
Berggesellschaft, which is no other than a freemasons* 
society. The first-named concerts are given in the 
fine and largo room of the Communal School ; the 
others are given in the room of the lodge. I was 
present at the second concert of the lierf/gesellschajl 
on the 14th instant, and must confess that I was 
agreeably surprised by the capital execution of tho 
orchestra under Herr Sohn. The first port of the 
concert was filled by the charming symphony in 
B flat major of Niels W. Gade, one of the best of our 
modern instrumental composers, and an artist not 
sufficiently known in England. His music, without 
possessing great proportions, is rich in fine thoughts, 
scored in a masterly manner. In the second part of 
tho program wo had the well-known overture of the 
*' Gejioveva" by R. Schumann. 

Leipzig. — On thoevoniugof the 12th Dec., the 
Direction of the Conservatoire hero gave a soiree mu- 
sicale par ifivitation in honor of the King of Saxony's 
birth-day. First came a chorus for male voices, 
"Salvum fac regem," expressly composed for the oc- 
casion by Mr. Nathan B. Emanuel, from Birming- 
ham, a pupil of tho Conservatoire of Leipzig. Al- 
though tho somewhat uncertainfy of form ond the 
crudity in the modulations of this work show want of 
experience in the young composer, it is not devoid of 
invention. A quartet by Schamann, for stringed in- 
struments (No. 1. in A minor), played by four pupils, 
gave evidence of the good school still prevailing at 
this celebrated old establishment. The sanae may be 
said about the execution of a quintet for stringed in- 
struments, composed by Reinecke (the Kapellmeister 
of the Gewandhaus) which was the mor<feau brillant 
of the programme. A concei-to-pastoraU for the piano- 
forte, by Moscheles, and an adagio and fugue for vio- 
lin, were excellently performed by R. Heckmann 
from Mannheim, and Mr. Davidoflf from Peters- 
burgh. Another very indiflerent, "Salvum fac re- 
gem" for male chorus, composed by R. Heckmann, 
closing the concert, proved that this young gentleman 
is a better pianist than a composer. 

The eighth Gewandhaus Concert was almost en- 
tirely (?) devoted to R. Schumann's compositions, 
Mmc. Schumann being the only artist engaged on 
the occasion. A Concert- Ouverture of Jadassohn, 
(manuscript) directed by the composer himself, met 
with a very cold reception on the part of the pablic. 
The title Concert- Ouverture is in no way in keeping 
with the form of this very pale composition, which 
may be better denominated an Allegro, primo tern- 
po, from a symphony. Not a single new melodic 
idea, not a single new instramental effect is to be 
met with in the entire work. In a word, this com- 
position is a very good exemplar of the modem ra- 
tional school. The concerto for piano and orchestra 
(No. 2. D minor) of Mendelssohn was beautifully 
performed by Mime. Schumann. The two move- 
ments from a Symphony of F. Schubert (manuscript), 
which were played afterwards, are very far from be- 
ing so great as the Viennese papers would make out, 
and nothing to bo compared with better works of the 
great composer, as for example, tho Symphony in C 
major. The eflcet produced upon the audience by 
these fragments was a succh d'estime — that is, a very 
cold one. A Prelude of T. Kirchner, Scherzo, and 
"Traumswirren" ofR. Schumann, were magnificent- 
ly executed by Mnie. Schumann, who, on being vo- 
ciferously recalled, played a charming romance in D 
minor, composed by her husband. The symphony 
by Schumann (No. I, in B flat major), capitally per- 
formed by the orchestra, brought tne concert to an 
end. 

At the next Gewandhaus Concert, I hear they are 
going to give the celebrated "Ballade," for solos and 
male chprus, tho Frit hjqf of Mtix Bruch (author of 
the Opera Lorefeg), with Signer Morchesi as the hero 
(FrilhjoO. Signer Marchesi— who has been a great 
favorite hero for many years — sang already with 
gi'eat success in the Gewandhaus concerts on tho 6th 
instant. A real treat was the fourth soire'e JUr Kam- 
wermusik in tho Gewandhaus on Saturday last, Mme. 
Schumann being the pianist, and the Herren Con- 
certmeister David, Rtintgen (violin), Hermann (viola), 
Ilcgar (violoncello), Guenpcrt (horn). The over- 
charming quartet for stringed instruments in A mi- 
nor (Op. 29), by Schubert, executed to perfection, 
was tho gem of tho evening. Not so charming, bat 
very interesting was the quartet in F major (No. 2), 
by Schamann. On tho other hand a trio for piano, 
violin and horn, by S. Brahma, one of the modern 
composei-s who try fo replace the real inspiration of 
musical thoughts by eccentricity and extravagance, 
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was positively tiresome. The masterly execution of 
David, Mme. Schumann, and Guenpert could not 
help to transform this mass of hetcroc^cneous sounds 
into a musical sympathetic unity. The last number 
of the programme was a, /hntotWe for piano, in throe 
parts COp. 17) by Schumann, played by Mme. Schu- 
mann. 

CoLOGKE. — Of an uncommon interest was onr 
Gurzenich concert ; the great oratorio, in three parts, 
of F. Hiller, Saul, being produced for the first time 
here. If was first given in 1857, at the musical 
festival in Diisseldorf, and later in Vienna, Wiesba- 
den, and Bjisle. F. Hiller, following the progress of 
the musical art with its new instrumental resources, 
had already taken, in the first oratorio, Die ZerttS- 
rung tw/i Jerusalem, the same path traced by Men- 
delssohn, especially in the Paulus, attempting to 
conciliate the pure religious feeling with the dramati- 
cal forms and worldly expression required by our 
present musical taste.* In Saul ho has made a great 
step forward, so that this very beautiful work is more 
to be called a " Biblical Drama" than an oratorio. 
The impression on the occasion was grand. Many 
numbers, however, having: been generally appreciated 
as exceptional, can be already pointed out as the 
morceauT hrillants of the work in question. To this 
category beloncT (in the first part) the recitative and 
aria (David, "O. holde Junefrau," for tenor; the 
soprano solo (MichnI) ; and female chorus. "Weckt 
ihn nicht ;" the recitative and solo for bass (Samuel), 
"Konig Israels ;" and a charming little duct for 
soprano and tenor (Michal and Jonathan) "Vater 
Goties, Zorneswolke." In the second part was 
remarkable the solo for soprano (Michal), "0 du den 
meine Seele liebet ;" and sublime was the recitative 
and air for baritone (Saul), "Lasst von Verfolgung 
ab." The "Trauermarsch" in the third part is a 
real musical gem. The libretto, from the celebrated 
pen of Moritz Ilartmann, is as capital for the form as 
elevated for the style. The execution under the 
leadership of the great composer was perfect, and the 
splendid choruses of the Saul were capitally rendered, 
for precision of intonation and rythmus. The soli 
were entrusted to the Herren Hill, from Frankfort, 
baritone ; Schild, from Leipsic, tenor ; Krolop from 
the opera-house here, bass ; and the Friiuleins 
Ehmans, soprano, and Kneip, alto — both pupils of 
the Conservatoire of Cologne. 
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Chamber Concerts. 
"Schumann Soirees." The young pianist, 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, gave the first of his 
four soirees, in which he intends to make the pi- 
ano works of Schumann the conspicuous feature, 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 3, at Chickering's 
Hall. The audience was large, and the concert 
proved in the main one of rare and special inter- 
est. The artist showed good tact in tlie making 
up of his programme : 

Fantasl*. Op. 17 Schumann. 

Ciirlyle PeterHIea. 
Seena and Aria (Ah ! perfldo spenrtaro) Beethoven. 

Mrs. H. M. Smith. 

Sonata, C minor (fbr Violin and Piano) Beethoven. 

Mr. Henrj Suck and Carlyle Petentilea. 

{a. How oft the young have wandered Mendelnohn. 
b. Dedication Schumann. 

Mrs. H. H. Smith. 
Fantaisie. Op . 15 Schubert. 

The selection from Schumann's piano-forte, 
works, although but a single one, is equal to a 
large Sonata in length, and in richness a'tod vari- 
ety of matter in its three elaborate and interest- 
ing movements. 

It was a well-chosen specimen, showing the in- 
dividuality of Schumann, his genius (struggling 
with form), his depth of nature well. Hitherto 
we had heard only single movements of it in the 
concert room, and were now glad of an opportu- 
nity to hear the whole. We think it fully justi- 
fies all that is said of it hy Wasielewski in the 
extracts which we translate on our first page to- 
day. It was an arduous task for the interpreter, 
but Mr. Petersilea seemed fully master of it, and 



presented it in all its breadth and contrasts as a 
clear, consistent, vigorous whole ; the bold march- 
like movement of the second part, and the deli- 
cate dreamy, musing passages elsewhere made 
themselves fully felt. It was admirable execu- 
tion, tempered by true taste, and spent upon a 
worthy subject, a noble and significant work 
which had been thoroughly and intelligently 
studied. 

The Schubert Fantaisie made a fine counter- 
part to it. Indeed a more effective, characteris- 
tic illustration of Schubert's quality could hardly 
have been chosen ; it seemed to us that there 
was more of Schubert's best power in it (certain- 
ly more of that power which an audience readily 
appreciates) than in either of the Sonatas yet 
presented in Mr. Perabo's "Schubert" concerts. 
It opens large and broad, as if sketched for an 
orchestral work ; and it develops in Sonata form 
almost, only without pause between all the move- 
ments. The manner in which the mind is grad- 
ually prepared for the introduction of his "Wan- 
derer" melody (Adagio), excites strong expecta- 
tion, and the song is harmonized and worked out 
with wonderful power and beauty. 

Then follows a delicate Presto in Scherzo 
form ; and for a Finale a bold Allegro sets in in 
fugued style, which we find a little hard and dry 
and tedious in its length. The whole was play- 
ed with firm, brilliant, even power. 

The Beethoven Sonata suffered by some difli- 
culty of keeping the violin always in tune ; this 
must have been accidental, for Mr. Scck com- 
monly plays as true as any one. Otherwise it 
was finely rendered. 

Mrs. Smith's Iar<;e, clear soprano tones — the 
higher ones especially — told well in Beethoven's 
Scena in Italian operatic style ; it wasa brilliant, 
but cold rendering. Schumann's "Dedication" 
(/)u meine Seele^ Du mein Herz !) was taken al- 
together too slowly and deliberately for a song of 
such fiery, impatient passion ; neither singer nor 
accompanist (Mr. J. A. Howard), who played 
the other songs well, appeared to enter into the 
spirit of this piece. The serious Mendelssohn air 
was very well done. — The Soiree as a whole was 
one of the most unique and interesting chamber 
concerts we have had for some time. 

Mr. Petersilea's second Soiree (Thursday of 
this week) must wait further notice. We can 
on'y allude now to the programme, which has 
more of Schumann in it, namely : The Sonata in 
F-sharp minor (spoken of on our first page), the 
Concerto (Mr. Lang playing the accompani- 
ments on a second piano), and the Variations for 
two pianos. Also two movements of Chopin's E- 
minor Concerto; and songs by Schumann, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn, sung by Miss Edith 
Abell. 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The sec- 
ond subscription concert (Tuesday evening, Jan. 
8) was one of the most delightful in the whole 
eighteen years history of the Club. The Chick- 
ering Hall was crammed, and the scene was 

doubly genial by reason of the re-appearance of 
many old musical faces whoso presence had been 
missed for some years past. This also made the 
music sound the better, in spite of Handel's of>en 
quoted saying about the empty music hall. But 
the music was all decidedly good, both in matter 
and in presentation, thoroughly enjoyable to cul- 
tivated and refined tastes, as well as to the crowd 
in general. It consisted of these four interesting 
works by four masters : 



Qnlnt«C In E flat. Op. 4 BeethOTen. 

Sonata, for l>iano and Violin, in B flat DnMek. 

Fimt time in BoAton. Memn. Lang and Schultae. 

QuartetinA. No. 3. Op. 41 R Srhnmann. 

Piano Trio in D Minor. Op . 49 Mendeliw^n. 

We thought we never had heard Mr. Lang 
play more admirably, never with such real fer- 
vor, force and delicacy, such thorough unity and 
vividness of conception, such fusion of all the de- 
tails (finely clear as they separately were) in the 
pervading spirit of the whole, or with so sympa- 
thetic and musical a touch, so free from mere ma- 
terial brilliancy and dash, as he did in the Men- 
delssohn Trio. The work itself is one of the 
most perfect in form as well as genial in inven- 
tion of all Mendelssohn's creations. The ideas, 
beautiful in themselves and pregnant, become 
completely clarified and as it were transfigured 
in the consummate working up. It was feast 
enough for one memorable evening to hear that 
old favorite again. The Sonata by Dussek, in a 
lighter, more old-fashioned style altogether, car- 
rying you back to Haydn, Mozart and Clementi, 
but altogether spontaneous, limpid, graceful in 
its flow, and very naive, purely a piano-forte 
work' (as pianos were in that day), presented a 
very different task, yet one almost as difficult in 
its way, and was alike happy in the rendering. 
Mr. Schultze played the violin part very nicely, 
especially the beautiful canicJ)Ue episode which 
his instrument has in the middle of the Allegret- 
to (if we remember rightly). 

Of the newer matter, the Schumann Quartet 
was of course the point of especial interest. It 
was first performed here, by the Club, in Novem- 
ber, 1862, and was repeated once or twice soon 
after with increasing interest. This time it was 
remarkably well played and was appreciated by 
a much wider circle. We can only recall our 
old impression of it ( 1862), which we find now in 
no way essentially qualified : 

Alike in the inventive and imaginative qualities of 
genius, and in artistic handling of ideas and instm- 
ments ; alike in inspiration and in counterpoint, 
in poetic snbstance» feeling, and in form, it is one 
of the most rewarding Quartets one can listen to 
and study. From beginning to end it is full of 
matter, — wo mean musical ideas, all fine, original 
and fresh ; there is not a common-place bar or 
cadence in it ; nothing feebly said at second hand ; 
nothing which does not somehow seem to open your 
mental vision, as when you come in contact with a 
fresh, clear soul. In the mere matter of part -writing 
it is AS free and clear and nntaral, while finely com- 
plicated, as Mozart almost; no part in another's 
way, nor in its own way ; no part wondering why it 
is there. The counterpoint is all transparent, n 
mingling of currents each alive. Then as to the 
instraroents, significant and lovely passages, now in 
the 'cellos, now the tenor, &c., lio on the open strinrn^, 
80 that the sound thereof is marrowy and eoes 
(vibrates) to its mark. The first theme of the Alle- 
gro, consisting of a sort of pointed invitation of two 
notes (foreshadowed in a few bars of introductory 
Andante of exquisitely pensive harmony,) and a 
phrase of graceful, airy melody for answer, is pre- 
sently offset by a counter theme sung in some one of 
the parts, while the others catch their breath in the 
rather nice task of accompanying ; and these, with 
wayside and connecting thoughts, are developed into 
a beautiful and rich poetic whole. 

The second movement [Aasai agitato) is a succes- 
sion of distinct, delicately quaint'^thoughts, all point- 
edly and briefly hinted as it were ; among them a 
short fngue, and a bold motire (tempo risoluto) in 
which the frisky instruments leap about for a while 
with a vivacity that made us think of Handel's frogs ; 
but what pai^e of four-part music can bo more ideally 
lovelv, as if written for the fairy Fine-ear, than that 
which follows, and iu which the series subsides and 
murmurs to a close ! We will not dare to speak of 
the Adagio, save to say that in its profoundly serious 
mood there is nothing to overcome one with drowsi- 
ness, and that it does not fall below one's expectation 
of the Adagio in a work all so admirable. The 
Finale is in that old narrative ballad-like strain, to 
which Schumann takes so naturally, beginning with a 
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janntj, quaint refrain, which recnrs after each staf^e 
of the finely diversified and fascinating story. But 
what we have said is nothing ; perhaps some time 
we shall attempt a fuller description of the contents 
of this Quartet. Meanwhile who does not long to 
hear it still again 1 

The fine old Beethoven Quintet opened the 

feast delectably, bringing back memories of our 

best musical days. — The third concert will come 

Feb. 5, with Ernst Perabo for pianist. 

Third "Schubert Piano Matinee." The 
interest in the young pianist, Ernbt Perabo, 
does not fall off at all, but only spreads and deep- 
ens, as the large and eager attendance on Thurs- 
day afternoon (Jan. 10) proved. His programme 
was as unique and full of novelty as ever, in 
many respects extremely interesting. If our 
friend, in his desire to give us just those works of 
great masters which are little known or seldom 
heard (for which opportunity we sincerely thank 
him) includes some in his programmes which 
cannot rank among their most important works, 
yet he does it with such hearty conviction, he is 
80 interested himself in what he does, not think- 
ing of mere effect, and he has such a purely mi- 
sical way of playing everything which he remem- 
bers (and ho remembers every thing which he 
likes, and likes nothing which is not, to say the 
least, good), that it is sure to charm. We may 

question the judgment, but we mast yield our- 
selves to the music ; and we are pretty sure to 
have learned something of the composers, both 
the style and the distinctive inner man of each, 
and to have felt some new revelations of the 
meaning of all music, such as only music knows 
how to express. 

His playing on this occasion, we may say once 
for all, was as nearly perfect as we can ask to 
hear. These were the selections : 

Prslade and Fugae in E miijor, Prelade and Faga« in A mi- 
nor. Bach. Duet for Piano and Clarinet, (Op. K in E flat 
ni«JorK N. Bnrgnaller. *Thoa art the rest/' Schubert. **Now 
the ihades are fklllDg.*' Frani. Sonata, Op. 120 (in A Bailor). 
Three norementa, Schubert. ''Ye faded flowen," Schubert. 
Fifteen Variations with Vngue. Op. 85, E flat maJor,BeetboTen. 

The Bach Preludes and Fugues, particularly 
the long Fugue in A minor from the First Book, 
were highly edifying ; played with fine accent, 
perfectly clear and even. One's musical sense 
IS clearer after such an exercise of listening; 
calmly alive to delicate impressions that may fol- 
low; for Bach is both fine and essentially healthy. 
The BurgmiiUer Duet seemed not much more 
than a musician-like and graceful composition, 
rather common-place in point of inspiration ; but 
nicely rendered by both instrumeuts ; Mr. Ryan's 
clarinet tone was more sweetly subdued, less 
glaring than sometimes of old. 

Another Schubert Sonata, and another of the 
minor ones in point of ideal or artistic importance. 
Thus far Mr. Perabo has not given us one of the 
half dozen greatest among Schubert's Sonatas, 
such as that first one in A minor, the other one 
in A major, the one beginning with the broad, 
superb Fantasia in G, &c. No doubt these will 
come in time; meanwhile we are bound to sup- 
pose he has his own good reasons for the selec- 
tion he is making ; and wc for one own to being 
glad of opportunities to hear a//, even the less 
striking works of a composer who is always in- 
dividual, and whose pen cannot help but leave the 
gleam of genius on the page. 

The first Allegro of this smaller Sonata in A 
major has a graceful, soflly gliding melody and is 
delicately breathed upon the canvass. The 
Andante is in a sweetly pensive, serious vein, 
with two or three interesting surprises by a 
change of key. The Finale is a bright, piquant, 
happy Rondo, full of arch vivacity. Altogether 
a very pleasing work, characteristic too, and 
wonderfully well played. 

Bu^ what we have most to thank the concert- 
giver for this time is the Beethoven Variations 
on two themes which he has used also as the 
foundation of the last part of the Heroic Bym- | 



phony; the second and more melodious one appears 
originally in his music to the ballet : ** The Men 
of Prometheus." Very pregnant themes both, 
and in the hands here of a great master of the 
Variation art. But these are hardly Variations 
in the same creative sense with the 83 on a 
Waltz by Diabelli, and the 32 on a theme in C 
minor. Those are variations of the thought, 
poetic, logical developments thereof, as well as of 
the form; these are more of the ornamental, 
formal kind, but opening richer and richer as 
they go on and full of the true Beethoven power. 
It was a great treat to hear the neglectea work 
so ably and inspiringly brought out. 

Miss Bennett (a pupil, we believe of Mrs. 
Harwood) has caught not a little of that lady's 
genuine song expression ; the character and s^nt 
of the fine selections you felt to be there. The 
voice, musical and sweet in its essential quality, 
seemed somehow pinched and slightly nasal in 
its habit of delivery ; but perhaps the timidity 
of a debut had much to do with it, for occasion- 
ally in passages where she gave herself out with 
full abandon the tones were as clear and search- 
ing as one could desire. Schubert's "/>u hist die 
Rvh** is one of the most pure and spiritual songs 
ever written, and one of the most difficult to 
render truly; all the more credit, then, to the 
young singer and to the accompanist, Mr. J. B. 
Sharland. 

Perabo's fourth Matinde will be on the 3l8t of 
this month. 

A concert of unusual interest will be that of Mrs. 
J. S. Cart, our contralto, who has done such excel- 
lent service in the Oratorios, and than whom we have 
no singer of a more genuine artistic chnracter or 
more respected personally. It will take place in the 
Music Hall on Wednesday evening, Jan. 30. She 
has engaged an orchestra, with Mr. Zbrkahn as con- 
ductor, and hopes to hare the Seventh Symphony 
performed. Camilla. Urso, Miss Houston, and 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker will assist, and there will be 
a fine selection of pieces vocal and instrumental' 
Let no true friend of music fail to go. 

Too MUCH AT Omcr. This week brings upon 
us an avalanche of music, (the avalanche of snow 
now sweeping down on us from the north-east (Thurs- 
day) furnishes the image). 

To-night, for instance, we have first Petersilea's 
"Schumann Soiree ; " also Italian Opera ( **TJ Etoiie 
du Nord") ; then, as if this were not enough, sud- 
denly re-appears the Bateman troupe, P^RisPAfKoSA, 
Hattoh, Mills and' all, for three "fareweir* con- 
certs, heralded by rumors of strancrc new plans and 
alliances, all too bewildering to think of now. Then 
to-morrow comes the "Symphony Concert," with 
Camilla Urso and Schumann Symphony; and 
more opera and more Batemnn night by night and 
afternoon too : — all of which falls after our going to 
press, which is (was) two days bcroro date of publi- 
cation. 

The fifth Symphont Concert (March 1) offers 
the ever welcome Gado Symphonv in C minor; 
another Cherubini Overture (to " The Water Car- 
rier." or "Len deuz Journife8")f and Mendelssohn's 
Overture to "Buy Bias." Mr. Laho will be the 
pianist, and play a Beethoven Concerto — not one of 
the three we heard last year, hut an earlier one, in B 
flat, and that same Schubert Fantasia we have talked 
about alK)ve, as worked up into an orchestral and 
piano piece by Li«t. 

The Harvard Musical Association are making 
arrangements for an extra Symphony Concert in aid 
of the Greeks, to send food to the women and chil- 
dren of the Cretans. Many of our best musicians 
offer their services most heartily, and the programme 
will embrace music suggestive of classic Greece in 
its days of glory ("Antigone" choruses, &c.) ; selec- 
tions from Mozart's" Sera clio" and from Beethoven's 
"Ruins of Athcnp," suggestive of the Turks; and 
end with the Fifth Symphony, full of grand hope 
and triumph. Particulars soon. 

Maestsik's Ttauan Opbra opened at the Boston Tbeatre on 
Hondav with Roielnrs "Barber." The delleioaa muflic wu 
ezqulfdtelr relished by a rery large and appreciative audlenee. 
RoRCOMi, In iplte of apology for heajrwneas, sang as well as 
osnal and acted the mercurial Figaro with Inimitable vivacity 
and truth. Mias Ksixooo has not the kind of voice, the warm 
rich mcsso-eoprano qnalUy, which we aesodate with Roelna, 
and had of course to treat the part In her own way ; but she 
sang the music with wonderful fluency and finish and acted 
with a great deal of pretty etpvglirie. 8lg. Baragli Is no 
Harlo. but he showed finely finished execution In the- florid 
music of AlmaviTa. though now and then with painful strain- 
ing. Artonucci as Busllio and Bnxmi aa Br. Bartolo were 
•atiaikctory in the main. More hereafter. 



Social Reunion. — The pupils of Profeo^or E. B. 
Olivkr, of the Mekdblssohn Musical Institutb, 
No. 26 Oxford street, in this city, had asocial reunion 
on Monday evening last. A large number, both 
young and old, met together to congratulate each 
other upon the progress they had made under Mr. 
Oliver's care. Some of the young ladies sang ex- 
tracts from celebrated composers in most excellent 
voice and taste. It was refreshing to hear music 
rendered strictly in accordance with the text^ without 
the usual obnoxious slurs and slides. 

The company were entertained with ices, cakes, 
fruits, &c., and all were highly delighted. Prof. 
Oliver's method of teaching meets with the approba* 
tfon of all good musicians, and we are glad to learn 
that he is having large success. — Trantcript. 

New York. The Philharmonic Society has met 
with a great loss in the resignation of its President, 
Mr. William Scharfbnbbro, (senior partner of 
the music firm of Scharfenberg & Luis, ) who was 
one of the founders of the Society, an excellent artist, 
always ranking among the best classical pianists in 
the country. The musical firm is dissolved, and Mr. 
Scharfenberg intends to spend the winter in Havana. 
There are hints that he will make Germany his homo 
again ; but we trust that he will not finally forsake 
the country of his adoption, where for some twenty 
years he has identified himself with every good inter- 
est of Art, a true American in his ideas, a loyal, 
philanthropic, useful gentleman. 

Mr. Thbo. Thomas's third Symphony Soir^ 

must have been an occasion of much interest, for 

he had an Orchestra of 80 performers, with the 

assistance of the Mendelssohn (choral) Union, under 

Mr. Berge's direction, and his programme contained : 

A new Suite m C, op. 101, by RafF; Mozart's Ave 

verum corpus ; the Overture, Chorus : " Arise and 

shine, and Choral : "Sleepers, wake," from St. Paid 

and Schumann's D-minor Symphony. 

/^ A new experiment of German Opera is in progress, 
at the Thalia Theatre, in Broadway. The com- 
pany is a nnion of the scattered artists of the late 
German and French troupes of Grover and Juignet, 
and the engagement runs and from the 2nd January, 
to the 15th April, 1867. Thev will give German and 
French operas, but principally German. The prin- 
cipal sinccrs are : Mme. Frcderici, Mile. Naddi, and 
Mile. Seclig, from Hanover, prime donno ; Miles. 
Dziuba & Laurentis, souhrcttes ; Theresa Boncon- 
siglio, contralto; Franz Himmer and Joan Armand, 
tenors (in heroic parts;) Wilhelm Groschel, Ivric 
tenor, from Ziirich ; Paul de Surmont, tenor ; Wil- 
helm Formes and Frnnz Wilhelm. baritones ; Joseph 
Chandon, from Stuttgart, and Jean Vert, bascos. 
Herr Neuendorf is Conductor. Among the pieces 
already given arc Fatut, Don Juan, Die ZauhtrflCte, 
and Der Fre^schdtz. The Faust is described as an 
indifferent performance after what we have had by the 
old Grover troupe; Herr Himmer and his wife 
(Frcderici) being the best part of it. and Mr. Chan- 
don not making good the place of Hermanns. Some 
of the performances are said to be "fully as good as 
those of the late German Opera." Of that of Don 
Juan the Weekly Review says : 

Miss Scclig sang at the last Philharmonic concert 
with more assurance than sncce<is, and we are happy 
that, although her assurance has not decreased, her 
success is more deserved in opera. Her impersona- 
tion of Donna Anna in "Don Juan" was very 
satisfactory, although it seemed highly improbable 
that a lady of her imposing figure and manifest 
strength would let a small Don Juan like Mr. Formes 
go so easily as she did. She sang with a great ffeal 
of vigor and good conception of the music. Her 
voice is not as carefully trained as might be wished, 
but she Tnust have l)een a very meritorious singer 
some years ago, and to-dny she still retains some 
very good artistic qualities. Mr. Groschel, who ar- 
rived hero with very good recommendations, has not 
realized our expectations. He is a singer of a very 
good school, carefully trained, and just such an artist 
as would be an excellent singing teacher; but he has 
neither dramatic power, nor even the appearance of 
an operatic singer. Some of his notes are very pleas- 
ing, especially in the middle register, but as soon as 
he arrives at those notes which 6ught to be quite 
easily sung with the chest by a tenor, he has to use 
the falsetto. This he uses very well in a few tones, 
and rather badly in the upper register, his high A 
and B being evidently pressed and betrnving the 
effort which it costs him to produce them. We cannot 
consider the acquisition of this artist a surprisingly 
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ffreat one. Mr. Chandon is evidently jast the oppo- 
site of Mr. Groschcl. In possession of a very agree- 
able, not too strong, but soflicicntly pliable voice, 
whose compass stretches over two octaves, Mr. 
Chandon has no mora idea of stage hasiness than a 
New Zealander has of kid gloves. To him it seems 
to be all the same whether he plays the part of Lepo- 
rel/o, or of Caspar in the "Frcischiitz." His fine 
voice is occasionally a redeeming feature, but it is 
pitiable that Mr. Chandon should not possess the 
slightest talent for his profession, as a dramatic singer. 
Next week we are promised " Le Nozze di Figaro" 
and Glaeser's old opera "Des Adler's Horst." The 
impresario of the enterprise, Mr. Armand, has also 
taken charge of the French opera troupe, and that 
company will continue their performance*. Madame 
Naddie singing in both companies\ 

IIartfoiid, CoN'jf. Of the recent performance of 
Costa's Eli, by the Beethoven Society a correspon- 
dent writes us : 

"The rendering of the chornscs and some of the 
solos was superior to that given in May. The prin- 
cipal Tenor part was given to Mr. Farley, who un- 
fortnnately was not well posted, and had a severe 
c«1d ; while Dr. Guilmette's engagement in Boston 
was so important that he could not afford time to at- 
tend a rehearsal, and came upon the 8ta;;e to sing his 
"role" to some extent unprepared ; the effectiveness 
of his performance you can well imagine. lie sang 
masnificently in the spring. Neither was the Or- 
chestra as good as wo have been accustomed to lis- 
ten to. Notwithstanding these draw-hacks, the won- 
derful and electric power and vitality infused into 
the choral part by the Society, made up for the im- 
perfections in the solo portions. The lovely and in- 
teresting part of Samuel was sung by Miss Gertrude 
Frnnkou, with great sweetness and grace ; the Even- 
ing Prayer in particular was remarkably effective. No 
less excellent was Miss Ellen Miller in the part of 
Hannah. The fair debutante possesses a fine mezzo 
soprano voice, as well as mnsical expression. "I 
will extol thee," was sung by our j'oung and rising 
prima donna, Miss Campbell. Great praise must bo 
awarded to Mr. J. G. Barkett, for his training of 
the chorus and resident solo singers ; they all seem 
to be inspired by his extraordinary vitality and pow- 
er. To his great skill, cai*o and judgment in con- 
ducting his orchestra and singers, are we indebted 
for this as well as many other great and intellectual 
musical banquets." B. 



PiiiLAPKLPHiA. The Gcrmania Orchestra give 

their public Saturday Afternoon Rehearsals still. 

Here is one of the last programmes : 

OTJTtnw. J^n Ah<»nciraBos (first time Cherublnl. 

Eulnirv of Tear^ (hv request} Schubert. 

Kllre I>nn«*»«. Wnltz Lannor. 

Allpsrretto from S*-ienth Pyinphnny Bwthoren. 

Overture, Kiilr Meluisine (by rrqnest) McnilHlie«nhn. 

• Duet from IJrcwer of I*re.«ton (fir*t time) Adiim. 

First Fi»:ile from SUlpwreck of the Melusa R<'i<.«Ji;t'r. 

The Batcman troupe were here last week, giving 
two "farewell" concerts. 

St. Louis. The Philharmonic Society, conduct- 
ed bv A. Wuldauer, gave its second concert at Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Dec. 20. The programme included : 
Overture to Der Fret/xchU/z ; Chorus frotn Elijah : 
''Blessed ai-e the men who fear Him ;" Violin solo, 
Ftinlnsie hrilhmte (TOteUo, by Ernst ; Four-part song : 
"Festival of Spring," by Kalliwoda: Andante and 
Minuet from Beethoven's 1st Symphony ; Trio from 
Roberto pfvereitx ; Overture, "The Wood Nymph," 
by Bennett ; '*lnjlammalus/' from Rossini's Stalnit 
Mater. 

For Diright'fl Journal of Mub!e. 

Successful Musical Conventiox. The 
Fourth Annual New Hampshire State Musical Fes- 
tival, in Englc Hall, Concord, commenced Monday 
evening, Januaiy 7th, and closed the succeeding Fri- 
day night. Nine hundred and twenty-live member- 
ship tickets were sold to active participants from every 
section of the State, and musical representatives of 



?.Iaine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Northern New York, &c. 

The Church Music (selections from "The Offer- 
ing"), and Glee Departments were effectively super- 
vised by ^Ir. L. H. Southaud of Boston, who ably 
conducted two concerts of miscellaneous music, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings. Special atten- 
tion was paid to the proper rendering of Oratorios 
under the skilful direction of Carl Zcrrahn. Mrs. 
Martha Dana Shcpard, of Holderness, principal Pi- 
anist, nobly sustained her reputation of being the 
most accomplished lady accompanist and soloist in 
New Hampshire. Mr. J. H. Morey, of Concord, Mr. 
W. W. Graves of Salisbury, and Conductor South- 
ard, also acceptably officiated at a truly "Grand" 
Piano. The "Social Hour" was made a prominent 
feature of each day, and brought out unostentatious- 
ly a good amount of talent. 

During the Convention, vocal ducts were nicely 
rendered by Mioses M. and A. E. Porter, of Man- 
chester, N. H. ; Mrs. A. C. Munroe and Mr. S. Rich- 
ards of Worcester, Mass. ; Songs, by Mrs. iMimroe, 
(whose rich contralto voice easily runs three octaves), 
Miss ^I. Porter, Mr. Richards, Mr. Arrighi of the 
^Eethodist Biblical Institute, Concord, Master Harry 
Baker, four years old, of Concord, and others. Piano 
solos by Mrs. Shcphard. Messrs. Morey and Graves. 
"Helter Skelter Galop," "Frederick's March," &c., 
by Concord Orchestral Club. Anthem with soprano 
solo bv Miss Lizzie S. Odlin, of Concord. Four-hand 
duets by Mrs. Shcpard and Mr. Morey ; Mrs S. and 
'Mt. Graves. The Manchester Philharmonic Club, 
which has assiduously labored for several years, un- 
der the direction of Mr. E. T. Baldwin, to create a 
taste for classical productions in a not yet very musi- 
cally educated community, delighted interested lis- 
teners by shading Mendelssohn's beautiful "Shep- 
herd's Song," "Early Spring," 'iPresagc of Spring," 
&c., in so artistic a manner as to not only receive tho 
hearty plaudits of a critical audience, but also win 
high commendation from thoroughly educated mas- 
ters of the Art. 

Professional vocalists ; Mrs. H. M. Smith, Sopra- 
no, ^liss Addie S. Ryan, Contralto, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, Basso, (all of Boston) and Mr. G. W. 
Hasclwood (Director of Music at the "Old Roger 
Williams" First Baptist Church, Providence, R. I.), 
Tenore, — received many flattering encores for fin- 
ished songs, cavatinas, duets, &c. 

Etich and all appeared to great advantage at the 
closing Oratorio Concert, Friday ni;rht, when por- 
tions of Handel's "Messiah," Mendelssohn's "Elijah" 
and Rossini's "Stahat Plater" were given with much 
taste, power and effect, splendid orchestral accom- 
paniments being furnished by the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, assisted by H. Kehrhahn, of the Boston 
Theatre Orchestra, Double Bass ; Mr. Southard at 
the Cabinet Organ,. and ^li-s. Shcpard. Hazclwood's 
"Comfort ye my people," and "Ye people rend your 
hearts" ; Mrs. Smith's "There were shepherds abid- 
ing in tho r\QW ; Miss Ryan's touching "He shall 
feed his flock," and Mr. Whitney's "The people that 
walked in darkness," "It is enough," and, "Oh Lord, 
Thou hast overthrown Thine enemies," were 
rendered with genuine artistic fervor. "The 
Angel Trio" from "Elijah," by Mrs. Smith, ^liss 
Abby Sanborn, of Pittsfield, N. H., and Miss Ryan, 
deserved its seraphic title by mellifluous sweetness. 
The magnificent choruses were by turns so appropri- 
ately subdued and inspiringly sublime as to satisfy 
the exacting critic. 

Much of the improvement derived from this suc- 
cessful gathering of New Hampshire musicians, may 
iustly be credited to Conductors Zcrrahn and South- 
ard, and their melodious coadjutors. The business 
mannj;crs, Messrs. !Morey, Jackman and Davis, of 
Concord, v/cre unHagging in their efforts to make the 
Festival pleasant as well as profitable. 

Amateur. 
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DKSCnirTlVE LIST OF THE 



TEST IwflrXJSIO 



PnMiMhcd hj Oliver DiCaoa & C«. 



Vooal. with Piano Accompaniment. 

Only a lock of hair. Song. ClaribeL 30 

A svoot and alforting song. 
We rural Elves. Fairy laughing duct. Glover. 70 

OnpiUI. To be clasHed among OIoTer's nio«t enter- 
talDing pioccfl. 

The merry elves in their inbchlef lead travellen 
astray, ride the nloepy grooiii*ii homen orer moor aad 
mountain, nod do not foi^t to pinch tho toea of 
maidens who^e rooms are not found to bo tidy. With 
tho "ha ! ha !*' heartily gWcn, this will be a very ef- 
fective piece to idng for amuiiement of an evening. 

give me back but yesterday. Bid lad. F. Romer. 30 

Kxpres.«ire .and pretty. A good song. 
Napoleon to Josephine. Song. 3/rs. Onslow. 30 

A charming;. old-fAnbioned song. 
Beneath tho oM oak tree, Kathleen. M. L. W. 30 
Wouldn't you like to know. Song. G. J. Breed. 30 

Excellent fonj^s In popaLir st^le. 
Jessy, the hollo at tho bar. G. Ware. 35 

Her lOTen were "A tinker and a tailor, a soldier 
and a sailor, a chap that uwd to talk about bis pa 
and hiA ma, a butcher and a baker, and a quiet look- 
ing quaker," besides the unfortunate narrator. 
The sorrows of a spinster. Song. //. Paul. 30 

I'm a ladies' man. *' " 30 

Tlicm blessed roomaticks. " " 30 

The spinster could not spin a thread strong enough 
to bind a heart to her fortunes, but the ladies* man 
bad to "carry a cane to keep the girls away." Room- 
aticks are often eontracted in attic rooms, and it is 
natural that a poet fimiliar with garrets and aches 
should take up the theme. Oood comle soogs. 
The message, {^fein Grnss). Dlumenthal. 40 

A difficult, but uncommonly beautiful song. The 
sentiment is elevated and elevating. 

1 will l(i\ c thee. Solo, duet and qnartott. (Sab- 

bath evenings). Southiird. 40 

Ho, every one that thirsteth. Baritone song. 

Fairlamh. 35 
Fine and a«efdl sacred pieces, the last one, perhaps, 
the most ditneult. 

By-gone love. Song. Linley. 30 

The music by Ascher, and has German and Eng- 
lish words. Very good, and a little difficult. 

Instrjimental. 

Thoughts at twilight. Noctnmo. ./. W. Turner. 30 

In good taste, easy, and nseflil lenon piece. 
Sighing for home. (Sehnncht). A. Junrjman. ^ 

As pretty as Ilelmweh, and about aa difficult. 
Controversen Waltzes. Straust, 

Claribel. " Coote. 

The flnt brilliant, of eourfe, and the second In- 
cludes some of Claribel's best melodies. 
Blow, gentle gales. B. Richards, 40 

Graceful and pleasing. Of medinm difficulty. 
The Ilnrp at midnight. Nocturne. V. B. Auheri. 40 

Contains a well-managed imitation of a harp-mre- 
nade, after which some pages of sparkling runs and 
arpec^jrios. 
Galop Orientale. G. W. Lyon. 40 

A Tcry taking and pretty piece, and not difficult. 
Dandini galop. S. Hussler. 30 

Snow-bound polka. J. M. Holland. 30 

Fairy May polka. T. II. Howe, 30 

Useful and easy pieces, and quite pleasing. 
L*Etoile mazurka. Fairlamh. 50 

Sea-side reverie for piano. T. Bridier, 40 

Graceful pieces, and not erpecially difficult. 



McsiCBT Mml.— Music is sent by mnil.the expense belrg 
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Bach'8 Works. 

(From "JOHH ScBASTiAir Bacb; hia Life and Writlnffn. 
AdaptMl from the German of 0. L. HiLGiiirKLDT, with addl- 
Uoiu from othar loanMi," aa publlshaa in th« London Choir). 

Tho knowledge of what Bach did as a perform- 
er, we are compelled to derive from history and 
the uniform reports of his contemporaries. But 
of the spiritual element of his art, and the forms 
in whicn he moulded it, we can judge ourselves 
from a study of his works, which are extant in 
sufficient number to /gather from them the great- 
ness and originality of his productive genius. In 
all his compositions there is no passage, no note, 
which does not express soroethmg, and clearly 
something that it was intended to say. We find 
no passages written merely for the sake of the 
rhythm, and which might be omitted. All that 
he does is from necessity. Starting upon the 
principle of unity, and always bearing this in 
mind, he puts down his fundamental idea so 
clearly, that we never lose sight of its aim. But, 
in the working out, the chief idea appears in so 
many forms of combination and contrast, that the 
hearer is carried to the highest reality of this in- 
tention. Each "voice" in his composition, so to 
say, is an independent melodious thread, which, 
nevertheless, freely joins itself to the firmly uni- 
ted texture. Thus the artistic whole is logically 
developed, clear and distinct in all its parts. 

The early German music, chiefly that of the 
Church, has the character of earnestness, solem- 
nity, and dignity. At the revival of science and 
art, the organ became the chief musical instru- 
ment in Germany, and remained so until the 
general spread of the modern Italian music. Up- 
on the treatment of this instrument, which pos- 
sesses in so high a degree the power of giving ut- 
terance to grand and noble harmonies, the whole 
music of that time rested. No wonder, then, 
that the love of harmony increased and the study 
of the science became general. 

In Italy it was different from tho beginning as 
regards this art. Here music had never been 
the exclusive property of the Church, but came 
first from the people. It never had that ascetic 
character which was impressed on it in Germany. 
In Germany the full-toned but rigid organ pre- 
vailed : in Italy the flexible human voice was 
paramount. In Germany complicated harmoni- 
ous combinations were soujzht after and cherish- 
ed : in Italy simple melodious strains carried 
the day. In Germany, the song formed itself af- 
ter the fashion of the instrument, and was sub- 
ject to it : in Italy, the instrument was subservi- 
ent to the song, following it, and clinging to it. 
On the one side, richness and fullness of harmo- 
ny; on the other, beauty and loveliness in 
simple continuity. Thus North and South each 
took their own way, until at last the splendor of 
harmonic combination was carried into Italy, and 
then, though much later, the acknowledgment of 
the melodious element possessed by the latter 
spread far and wide, It soon became so general 
that already, in the eighteenth century. Italy be- 
came the music-school of the whole of Europe. 
, The Italian style of music prevailed at an ear- 
lier period in France, and formed itself into a 
certain independence, which manifested itself in 
various ways. The German musicians studied 
the compositions of both countries, extracting all 
that was commendable from each. 

Bach created a school of his own. First he 
studied the French, then the Italian masters. 
He did not condescend to imitate* either, but he 
tried to unite the elements of both with the Ger- 
man style. The idea was his own, and its exe- 
cution devolved upon him alone. He had to 
make many trials before he could carry out his 
views, but in all his attempts he strictly adhered 
to the great principle of the art— that of unity. 



He recognized in this all that was perfect and 
beautiful. His chief artistic eflbrt aimed at form- 
ing, from a single idea — often, at first Right, ap- 
parently an insigniflcant one — a complete har- 
monious whole ; to bring this idea by melodious 
and rhythmical treatment so before the souj of 
the listener, that he could never for a moment 
swerve from it. Thus, then, in the compositions 
of Bach, the niclo<ly is never the casual result of 
artistically harmonious combinations. The even 
application of artistic elements, and the lesthetic 
unity produced by them, is the principal reason 
that even now, more than a hundred years after 
his death, Bach*s glorious genius shines before all 
others on the summit of the art. 

The eminent perfection of form in Bach*8 
works is most admirable, but it is only a conse- 
quence of the inner requisites. Form and sub-' 
stance, however, give to his compositions tho 
stamp of genuine works of art — namely, the rep- 
resentation of that which is beautiful in perfect 
outward form. 

Bach's compositions claim the most lively in- 
terest and attention as regards the course of their 
oBsthetic development. He who would only look 
to isolated effects, and judge the works of Bach 
by the greater or smaller number of such, should 
leave them untouched. 

Bach's reputation as an organist and clavicinist 
was far spread before he ventured to bring his 
compositions before the notice of the public ; and 
his nrst attempts, in spite of much beauty, bear 
the stamp of a striving yet unsatisfied mind. It 
is easy to see by them that the great musician 
had not clearly settled his system. Bach's knowl- 
edge of the science was not derived from theo- 
retical treatises, but rather from the study of the 
best examples of the art. Kirnberger, Bach's 
pupil, has left us many interesting particulars 
concerning his master's "true principles of the 
use of harmony." Each interval was considered 
by him as the offspring of some fundamental 
tone, which may and must be used in proportion 
to another fundamental tone. By the recogni- 
tion of this simple principle he placed himself be- 
vond that painful musical scholasticism which 
bad become intolerable pedantry. It must be 
mentioned that, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, it was pretty generally agreed 
among musicians that the old musical system had 
become useless, and was no longer applicable to 
the improved state of the art. Almost at one and 
the same time a number of clear-headed men, 
amongst whom were Tartini, Rameau, and Mat- 
theson, were busying themselves in the endeavor 
to supply something that should take the place of 
the old doctrines. Bach, the contemporary of 
these men, did not care for theoretical essays. 
He conceived that reform was equally necessary 
in the practice, and prepared Ho show by exam- 
ples what could be effected, leaving it for others 
to extract from his compositions the theoretical 
principles upon which he had worked. 

Bach's system of harmony rests chiefly on the 
principles of the "Fundamental Bass," — a sys- 
tem, the discovery of which is erroneously attrib- 
uted to Rameau. Bach had long settled his 
Srinciples and given his works to the public when 
Lameau's Tra'U^de V Harmonie appeared in 1 772. 
He clearly saw that every combination of harmo- 
ny, in its application, rested on one solid founda- 
tion. It is only upon the adoption of this theory 
that he justified his combinations, which would 
be considered faulty according to the doctrines 
of the old masters. The peculiar treatment of 
dissonances, and the use or new harmonies, upon 
which no composer had before ventured, in this 
way receive full theoretical foundation. Learned 
theorists, "schoolmen," have even down to our 
own time shaken their wise heads at some of 



Bach's "novelties," although they could not op- 
pose them by ear aud feeling. 

Perfeet flow in all the parts was one of Bach's 
great aims, and this he always carried out irre- 
spective of all other things, provided always that 
the ear was not offended. He sometimes, it is 
true, transgressed the ordinary rules by the use 
of octaves and fifths. ^'Everybody knows," says 
Forkel, "that there are cases in which they sound 
well, and that they muH be avoided when they 
cause a great emptiness or nakedness of the har- 
mony." But Bach's octaves and fifths never 
sounded empty or bad. However, ho himself 
made in this point a great difference. Under 
certain circumstances he could not even endure 
covered octaves and fifths between two middle 
parts, which, otherwise, wo at the most attempt 
to avoid between the two extreme parts ; under 
other circumstances, he wrote them down so 
plainly, that they offended every beginner in 
composition, but afterwards soon justified tbem- 
Fclves. Even in the later corrections of his ear- 
lier works, he has changed passages, which, ac- 
cording to the first reading, were blameless, mere- 
ly for the sake of greater harmony, so that evi- 
dent octaves are rarely met with in them. 

It is a remarkable thing in all Bach's works, 
that they are strictly arranged according to the 
place where they were to be performed, and with 
regard to the means by which they were to be 
brought out. In his so-called "Chamber Music," 
he changes the endless stream of harmony quick- 
ly and continually ; but in larger vocal composi- 
tions, to be performed by a considerable number 
of performers, he hems this rapid stream so as 
not to obscure the perception by redundancy. 
Here the harmony takes a quiet course, and vet 
what stupendous effects he produces by his sim- 
plicity ! A similar difference exists between his 
clavichord and organ compositions. 

(To b« eonttnaed). 



Unpubliflhed Letters of Felix MendelBsohn- 

Bartholdy to Frederick Schneider at 

BessaiL* 

I. 

Most iirciiLT respected Capellmeister, 
— I venture to address myself on the present oc- 
casion immediately to you, because I wish to re- 
call to your memory that some years ago I had 
the honor of making your acquaintance, a cir- 
cumstance you have probably forgotten. I must, 
however, now remind you of it, l^ause I wish to 
make my request to yourself person all v. You 
may, perhaps, have seen by the papers that I in- 
tend producing Sebastian Bach's Passionsmutik^ 
a very fine and noble specimen of sacred music 
of the last century, and the performance will 
take place positively on Wednesday, the 11th 
Marcn, in the rooms of the Singacademie. My 
question and request amount to this : Would you 
not mind the fatigue of the journey, and favor us 
with your company on the above-named evening, 
stealing a few days of your valuable time in fa- 
vor of the old master, and by your presence lend- 
ing additional lustre to our musical festival? 
Earnestly begging you to comply with my re- 
quest, and anxiously hoping it may be fulfilled, I 
remain, wi^h feelings of the deepest respect, your 
obedient servant, 

Feux Mendelbsohn-Bartholdt. 

7th March, 1829. 

[There is no mention made of the place whence 
this letter was written, but it was probably Ber- 
lin.] 

• For ibem highly intemtlns letters, published by the 
Agnate for the flnt time, we are Indebted to the kf ndnen of 
Herr Theodor Schneider, a toa of Friedrloh Schneider.— Leiul. 
Mits. World, 
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11. 

RKSrECTED Friend, — Receive my thanks for 
the above desifination, which is so honorable for 
me, and also for your kind letler generally; it 
has caused me very jrreat deli;iht. Our friend 
Schubrin;: lias probably informed you atwhaf an 
unhappy time it came to hand, and, in consider- 
ation of the circumstances, T trust you will excuse 
the lateness of my reply. I was, last week, in 
Berlin, whither I had been summoned by the loss 
of my father. It is the first severe calamity I 
have ever experienced, but then it is the heaviest 
I could possibly suffer, and I do not know wheth- 
er or when I shall be able to resume and continue 
the labors in which I have hitherto taken a de- 
light, or, in a word, the vocation of my life ; 1 
clearly perceive, however, that it is my duty to 
do so, and, consequently, I will make the at- 
tempt. I will not, therefore, delay offering you 
my thanks for the friendly kindness you have 
manifested for me in your letter, and begs^ing you 
always to entertain the same fVieling ; I cannot 
say much more to-day, and feel assured that you 
will excuse me. — I will merely add my thanks for 
your sending the Symphony, towards the per- 
formance of which I look forward with great 
pleasure, and intend studying the work most 
thoroughly for the occasion. I think of giving it 
at one of the early concerts next year (since the 
two in this are already settled), and, therefore, 
taking advantage of your courteous offer, beg 
you will be kind enough to forwanl me the nec- 
essary parts (namely, three violins on each side, 
two tenors, and three double basses) some little 
time before Christmas. Bach's Cantatas I here- 
with return, and am extremely obliged to you for 
your kindness in sending them; I already have 
them, and am quite in raptures %ith thai in E- 
major 12-8. His Concerto for Three Pianos was 
received just as (in my opinion) everything is re- 
ceived which is presented to people in the right 
way, provided it be really good. They clapped 
afler both movements, and seemed roost heart- 
ily pleased. Whether it has roade any impres- 
sion is a question I will not attempt to decide, 
but we have, at any rate, had the pleasure of 
hearing it, and so 1 should have been perfectly 
satisfied even though they had grumbled a little. 
I have quite neglected Kalliwoda, and I might 
now, perhaps, beg you to write me about him, 
since, as I am told, he has gone to Dessau, where, 
doubtless, you will hear him very ofVen. The 
Pixis, too, I heard only once, and then not on 
the stage, though I propose writing shortly to you 
about her ; to-day, I am incapable of a sensible 
opinion or a sensible letter. Pray excuse me 1 
The Clergyman disappeared after that morning 
and has not been seen again. 

Adien, my dear CapeUmebter. T wish you 
health and happiness; continue to entertain to- 
wards me the same sentiments of friendship you 
do now. Yours truly, 

Felix Mendklssohn-Bartholdt. 

LeipsiCf theQih Dec. 1835. 

III. 

Respected Capbllmeister, — Not before 
now have I been able to return, with my best 
thanks, .the parts you were kind enough to for- 
ward me fbr the Subscription Concert here. Un- 
fortunately we had no opportunity of having also 
the second symphony, which you sent with that 
in B minor, performed this winter, and as there 
was no score, even I myself could not become ac- 
quainted with it ; on the other hand I think you 
would have been contented with the performance 
of the^ Symphony in B minor, had you been pres- 
ent ; it went with precision and animation, the 
audience repeatedly manifesting their approba- 
tion, especially of the Andante, which,by the way, 
was the part in which the orchestra was most 
successful. I wish I had had a couple of better 
homists for the first movement ; however, even 
they did their best, and got through without any 
mistakes, though, it is true, without grace ; the 
last movement and the Scherzo, on the other 
hand, went almost irreproachably. Accept once 
more my thanks for sending the work, and for the 
pleasure you have thereby afiorded every one. 

Your new oratorio will, probably, not be heard 



in Leipsic for some little time, since, for the mo- 
ment, there appears to be an utter want of prop- 
er feeling and zeal among the vocal dilettanti, 
and I think it would be a mistake to have your 
choruses sung by the Thomaner only, since they 
strike me as written expressly for female voices. 
It has not been possible once during the whole 
winler to produce any great work with choruses, 
and I am almost afraid that it will be no easy 
task to find a remedy for this unfortunate state 
of things. 

Pray excuse, respected Capellmeister, these 
hurried lines, but I have been so overwhelmed 
with business of all sorts for the last few days, 
that I could hardly manage to write a letter at 
all ; I did .not, however, want to let the music go 
back without sending you my thanks and best 
compliments with it. Farewell ; remember with 
friendship yours, truly, 

Felixt Mbndelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Leipsic, the 21 March, 1886. 

IV. 

Respected Capbllmeister, — T hereby for- 
ward, with many thanks, the music which you 
had the kindness to send me, by Flerr Rust, the 
Sti/lsrath, for the Subscription Concert-. It was, 
unfortunately, too late for me to produce one of^ 
the Symphonies; one of your earlier overtures 
was,however, already included in the programme, 
so I was enabled to substitute for it the newer 
one you forwarded ; that such was the case, and 
with what interest it was received by the public 
and the orchestra, you have doubtless heard ere 
this. The execution was good nearly through- 
out, and we are all greatly obliged for the enjoy- 
ment you afforded us. If you had no objection 
to return us by the beginning of the next Series 
of Concerts one of the Symphonies, I can assure 
you that both I and all lovers of music would feel 
exceedingly grateful. With the highest respect 
I remain yours truly, 

Felix Mbndelssohn-Bartholdt. 

Leipsic f the 2 April, 1889. 

V. 

Leipsic, 15 February, 1840. 

Respected Kapellmeister, — These lines 
will be brought you by your son Bernhard, whose 
musical as well as personal acquaintance I have 
had very great pleasure in making. I trust and 
hope I shall have frequent opportunities of en- 
joying it. On Thursday he played successfully, 
and with great purity and precision, the^ iwo 
pieces suggested oy you, whicn really astonished 
me, because, towards the end, the temperature 
became almost insupportable ; he failed, howev- 
er, in nothing, proving himself a thoroughly ex- 
cellent musici«n who docs honor to his master 
and his school. I hope he is not dissatisfied with 
the reception he met with at Leipsic. 

I have now to return }0u my thanks for the 
Symphonies you so very kindly sent me. As there 
was fortunately still an opening in the next Sub- 
scription^Concert, I immediately communicated 
the fact to the Directors, who had great pleasure 
in placing your work on the programme ; your 
son, so he told me, wrote to you some days ago 
about the parts, which I hope are alreadpr on the 
road. I should feel obliged by your kindly in- 
forming me which of the three you would prefer 
having performed here ; I thought of taking that 
in E minor, as it appears to be the last ; but your 
son said you yourself were most partial to that 
in A minor, or at least that it was the one play- 
ed most frequently in Dessau. As I should like 
to do what would be most agreeable to you, per- 
haps you would have the goodness, between now 
and then, to drop a line or two, to serve me as a 
guide. 

I remain with the greatest respect, yours most 
obediently, 

JFelix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

VL 

Leipsic, 21 Februcary, 1840. 
Respected Kapellmeister, — You will, I 
trust, receive safely in a few days the parts and 
scores of your three Symphonies through the 
firm of Herr Kistner, the music-publisher, and I 
must return you my best thanks for your friend- 



ly kindness in sending them. Yesterday even- 
ing we performed that in A major amid great 
applause, which was bestowed on it after each 
movement, and with redoubled animation at the 
conclusion. It took up the second part of the 
programme, and I think you would, on the whole, 
have been satisfied with the execution ; at any 
rate, the orchestra played it with evident interest 
and attention. In the parts of the last move- 
ment there was a cut, but I took no notice of it, 
for I can hardly believe it was made by you ; 
subsequent to the development of the second 
part, instead of returning to the theme, as it'nat- 
urally should after the fermata, ought it to spring 
immediately to the forte, omitting the theme al- 
together? Was this really your intention Y As 
I was in doubt on the subject, and as the move- 
ment did not strike me as being too long, I re- 
mained true to the score and the written parts. 
I had proposed to give the Symphony in £ minor 
as the last of the three, and it was mentioned in 
the bills by mistake as No. 18, but I afterwards 
changed my mind, and am glad of it, in so far as 
this Symphony was so liked, and met with as 
lively appreciation on the part of the public as 
we could possibly desire. Receive once more 
my thanks for the pleasure you have so kindly 
procured us, and give all sort of remembrances 
to your son Bernhard from yours respectfully and 

obediently, 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

VII. 

Respected Kapellmeister, — Ever since 
becoming acquainted with the facts you recently 
communicated to me respecting the house in 
which my grandfather was born at Denau, I 
have been turning them over and over in my 
brain, and cannot repress a desire to see the 
memory of my grandfather perpetuated in some 
tangible form. I myself should prefer a simple 
tablet over the door, with an inscription or some- 
thing of the kind. 

Before puzzling myself further about it, I 
should wish above all things to learn to whom 
the house at present belongs ; whether it is like- 
ly that the owner will not for the moment dispose 
of it to any one else ; and whether he wouki 
cheerfully accept and respect such a tablet? 
Should it, however, be for sale, could yon not 
quietly inform me what sort of a house it is, and 
what would be the price ? But I oan only ask 
this altogether on the quiet, and must, above all, 
beg you will excuse my troubling you with such 
matters, before I have really made ^p my mind 
what is to be done, or, indeed if anything at all 
can be done. 

As it was, however, yourself who bjr yonr 
friendly information first started the subject, I 
hope you will excuse my again troubling you, 
and drop me a couple of lines in answer as soon 
as possible. By so doing you will confer a very 
great favor on yours most faithfully, 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Leipsic, tJie 80 September, 1845. 

VIII. 

Esteemed Kapellmeister, — Allow me, by 
these lines, to introduce to 3rou M. Leonard, a 
very distinguished Belgian violinist, and to beg 
that you will give him a friendly reception. M. 
Leonard, formerly, and for a long time, a mem- 
ber of the orchestra of the Acad^mie Royale in 
Paris, is one of those virtuosos who, in attaining 
manual dexterity and elegance, have not forgot- 
ten a sure and steady foundation. He is, in the 
best sense of the word, a thorough and accom- 
plished musician, and I am, therefore, convinced 
that boih his solo-playing, and his quartet-playing 
will really afford jrou gratification. If you can, 
and will, aid him in appearing either at Court, 
or at a concert of his own, or at one of your Sub- 
scription Concerts, you will be doing him a favor, 
and render roe" very much your debtor. I re- 
main, as always, with the greatest consideration 
— Yours, most obediently, 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Leipsic, the 21 Dec, 1845. 

(To be con tinned.) 
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The Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 

(From the North Ameriean ReTiew]. 
(Cooelnded from page 880. ) 

It may be wafelj affirmed, that at no period in the 
world's history, has there been so mach mosical in- 
struction resulting in so little musical education as at 
the present day. Bj raasical education we mean 
the cultirated ability to understand good mn^ic, to 
connprehend the laws of composition, to judge of 
their application, and discriminate the musical styles 
of different epochs. Musical instruction, on the oth- 
er hand, may lead to nothing more than a certain 
finger-dexterity (playing, as it is very properly call- 
ed), in which there i& not the least element of cul- 
ture. The former is of the soul ; the latter, of the 
hands. Of what use to us is a knowledge of the al- 
phabet, if we stick fast in the horn-book, and neyer 
learn to read Shakespeare or the Bible ? and what 
benefit do we derive from our endless strumming, if 
we are not able to render or appreciate in the original 
the masterpieces of our classic composers, without 
having them brought down to us over the pons asino- 
rum of apiano-adriptation 1 And yet how few even 
of our professional musicians over get beyond this 1 
Indeed, so rapid has been the common degeneracy in 
this respect durini; the last century, that the sublime 
Pcusioiumusik of Bach has become like a dead lan- 
guage to us, and to the frequenters of our concert- 
halls is scarcely more edifying than the Latin Salu- 
tatory of Commencement-day. 

Music, like architecture, originated in the service 
of religion. The man who first made "barbarous 
dissonance" on a gong or a tom-tom had no inten- 
tion of imitating any noise that he had ever heard, 
but was simply giving expression to his devotional 
feelings ; it was. his manner of worship. There is 
nothing in national melodies which shows them to 
have been inspired by any external agencies, — moun- 
tains, seas, deserts, rich valleys, or rooky glens. The 
origin of all modem sacred music is the carUus fir muf 
and Ambrosian chant ; so that in this respect, also, 
the Church is the oldest school of Christian art, and 
in our opinion there is no desecration in its continu- 
ing to perform this function. May it not be secon- 
darily a school of art, as it is only secondarily a 
school of morality 1 Do not religious worship and 
art spring from the same feeling, and employ the 
same faculties 1 and are not the highest aims of each 
identical ? If one cannot endure solecisms in a ser- 
mon, or bad grammar in a prayer, why should one 
be content with discord in church music or dispro- 
portion in church architecture? Worship is not 
necessarily more spiritual in the bam-like kirk than 
in the magnificent cathedral. The bronze gates of 
the Florentine baptistery (called by Michel Angelo 
'*the gates of Paradise"), or the mosaic pictures of 
St. Peter's, are no more traps for the soul than are 
the rough wooden doors and white walls of the most 
ascetic meeting-house. Only let art be honest and 
genuine, and it can nowhere be more fittingly em- 
ployed than in the offices of religion. Let all the 
arts with filial love and reverence vie with each oth- 
er in beautifying and honoring the Church, their 
nursing mother. The oratorio, as its name implies, 
is essentially a praver. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a grander Thanatopsis than Bach's Cantata 
for the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, the theme of 
which is death aad immortality. The terror of the 
creature in view 

**0f th« (tern agony and shroad and pall. 

And breatblen darknMS and the narrow hooM.*' 

is painted by the tenor and the bass in deep dramatic 
colors, unsurpassed even by Ghick in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris. 'The alto sustained by a quartet of vio- 
lins, raises the fearful questionings of the soni con- 
cerning a future state. Immediately the response 
falls from the orchestra in a cheerful ritomello, des- 
cribing the saving union of the emancipated spirit 
with Christ the Redeemer. Finally the soprano 
leads the way in a recitative to a rich, angelic cnoral, 
in which we hear the exultation of a believing soul in 
the assurance of etemal life. There is surely nothing 
in such a musical representation which ought to ox- 
cite suspicion in any Christian mind ; yet these very 
masterpieces of dramatic music, which Bach, Han- 
del, and Beethoven wrote expressly for religious wor- 
ship, ft so-called spirituality now banishes to the' con- 
cer^hall. George Whitefield and John Wesley saw 
the impolicy of letting Satan have all the opera airs, 
although there are some which we would gladly re- 
sign to his monopoly and wish him *'lnck o' his 
prize." Even the stem John Calvin committed the 
music ol the Reformation to Goudimel, the master of 
Palestrina and the greatest composer of his age. He 
did not think that it would contribute any the less to 
religious edification because it also edified artistical- 
ly. We are aware that the general introduction of 
such music would be impracticable, owing to the 



difficulties attending both its execution and apprecia- 
tion ; it is not, however, on any plea of profanity 
that it should be thrust from the portals of the sanc- 
tuary. The perfection of sacred music roust be 
sought, not so much in complicated instmmental com- 
binations as in the simple but entrancing harmonics 
of the voice, the finest example of which Is the pa- 
thetic Gregorian Chant of Holy Week in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome. As a means of expression, vocal 
music stands higher than instrumental, and marks 
the transition from music to poetry, the blending of 
which constitutes song. Contrary to the common 
theory, we are inclined to regard instrumental music 
as the earlier and more primitive form. It is cer- 
tainly that which prevails among savage tribes ; and 
Jubal, the first musician mentioned in the Hebrew 
writings, is not spoken of as a singer, but as "the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ." 
Between music and poetry there is a close affinity ; 
each admitting of the same classification into epic, 
lyric and dramatic. The Greek poets were all mu- 
sicians, and the Germans call a composer Toneh'chter^ 
i.e. a poet of tones. Gluck, the great musical dram- 
atist, says, that in composing the Atcestis, he repeat- 
ed the text until he had completely entered into the 
spirit of it, when the music came of itself. The per- 
fect understanding of the words developed the melo- 
dy in them, as the eye of the painter sees the fresco 
in the cartoon before it has b€«n pricked to the 
wall.* 

PoetiT, both in form and content, is a richer, mora 
spiritual, and more comprehensive art than music. 
It is art articulate, — art with its tongue loosed. Its 
material is not mere sound, but speech — sound cm- 
bodied in word ; its domain is coextensive with the 
realm of the imagination. The specific difference be- 
tween the tone which is sung and the word which is 
spoken consists in this, that the former is the sponta- 
neous outgushing of the feeling soul, whereas the 
latter is the conscious product of the thinking mind. 
The substantial tone and the articulate word stand to 
each other in the relation of sentiment to thought, of 
the passive soul to the active intellect. Originally 
every word is a musical note, i. e, the idea is express- 
ed entirely by the sound ; but language soon frees it- 
self from this limitation, and the word becomes a 
mere sign for the thought or thing, — the sound is no 
longer essential to it. The word man conveys to the 
mind a certain idea or image ; but this idea or im- 
age is not exclusively associated with the sound pro- 
duced by uttering that word, but can be denoted by 
other 80unds,-~di>9pQTrof , homo, Afensch, Vkomme, Ac. 
The articulate word, although originally the tone- 
image of an object, loses, in the perfected language, 
tliis characteristic, and becomes the mere sign of the 
object. In music, on the contrary, the sentiment can- 
not be separated from the sound ; the latter cannot 
be changed without changing the former. An ode of 
Horace or a sonnet of Milton may be translated into 
another tongue, or resolved into rhythmic prose, yet 
the meaning is not lost, and it still remains a work of 
art ; but an attempt to disturb, in like manner, a so- 
nata of Mozart, or one of Beethoven's symphonies, 
would transform all their harmonies into a farrago of 
crotchets, "full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing." Music awakens thought by means of emotion; 
poetry excites emotion by means of thought ; conse- 
quently the effects of ihe former are more immediate 
and intense, those of the latter more indwelling and 
enduring. A musical composition is a series of 
evanescent pictures or dissolving views, each of 
which is "a moment bright, then gone forever" : 
nothing remains of the l^autifnl creation but the 
coarse machinery that moved it, — dead notes and 
dumb instraments. Poetry is less dependent on ma- 
terial conditions, and speaks at once to the heart and 
the intellect without the agency of wood, wire, or 
catgut. The earliest poetry was connected with mu* 
sic in the religious chant, and bore a priestly stamp. 
Such were the productions of the Grecian bards Olen 
and Orpheus, tne hymns of the Indian Veda and 
Persian Avesta, the Hebrew Psalms, the old Salian 
chants, and the Scandinavian Eddas. Next came 
the age of heroes and hero-worship, and the develop- 
ment of epic verse. With the progress of civilization 
and political freedom, and the iniergrowth of social 
and domestic life, lyric poetry sprang up, and last of 
all the drama.t Thus out of the amorphous mate- 
rial of rude hieratic songs arose the three generic 
forms of poetry ; as in the hollow tree we find the 
germ of the classic temple, and in the rough. Arcadian 
stone trace the origin of the beautiful Phidian statue. 

• *(leh claabCe," says Oluek In tb« ZiMienimf ofhiii AIcm- 
tif . "dto Hntlk masse fUr die Poe»Ie das iein, was die Lebbaf- 
tigkelt der larben and eine glUckllehe Mieohang Ton Schat- 
ien npd Lioht fUr eine fehlerfreie nnd wohlgeordnete Zeloh- 
nung tind. welohe nnr daau dtonen, die Figarea sa beleben, 
obne die Umrlne sa seratSren." 

t Thii elasrifleaUou Is made by Arlstodemos In Xenopbon'a 
Hemoiabilla, I. 4. 3 ; br Plato In the BopubUci II. 9i ; and 
also by AristoUe in the Poetics, 8. 2. 



To the perfection of the drama each of the lower arts 
contributes its highest result ; the symmetry of archi- 
tecture, the gracefulness of plastic beauty. th*e vivid- 
ness of color, and the sweet soul of melody, combin- 
ed and enlivened by action, blend in harmonious 
whole. Painting is no longer mute and motionless ; 

"\>rae ccomn to be airy thought. 
And flculptare to be dumb." 

Onl^ a few nations, comparatively, have reached 
the height of dramatic f>oetry. The Hebrews never 
rose above the lyric, and the Scandinavians attained 
only a crude epic. Greek poetry was the first that 
passed through a complete cycle of development, 
reaching its zenith in the tragedies of ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. English poetry culmina- 
ted during the sixteenth century in Shakespeare ; 
French, during the seventeenth, in Corneillo, Hacine, 
and Molibre; German, during the eighteenth, in 
Goethe and Schiller. In .^schylus we find frequent 
traces of epic and lyric elements which disappear in 
Sophocles and Euripides ; and this is true also of the 
older English dramatists, as compared with the 
''Swan of Avon." Likewise in mediasval literature 
we observe the same chronological order. First, the 
priestly poetry of which Muspilli, Krist, and Hcliand 
are specimens ; secondly, the epopee or heroic poem 
represented by the Nibelungcn and Kudrun ; then 
the lyric of Troubadours and Minnesingers ; and 
lastly, sacred and profane drama in the Mysteries 
and Miracle-plays. As song forms the transition 
from music to poetry, so the drama is the connect- 
ing link between poetry and prose. In it rhyme 
ceases to be an ornament, and becomes an excres- 
cence and a hindrance ; and the only species of verse 
at all suitable to it is the Iambic measure, which ap- 
proximates very closely to prose. Indeed, modem 
dramatic poetry shows a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to rid itself of all metrical restraints and em- 
ploy the freer vehicle of artistic prose. A versified 
tragedy degenerates almost inevitably into declama- 
tion and rhetoric, a fate from which even the genius 
of Schiller has failed to save it. 

The youngest and most spiritual of the arts is 
prose. Its instrument is speech, like that of poetry ; 
but it is speech emancipated from the limitations of 
metre, alliteration, and rhyme, — speech set free, ora- 
tioaoluta; consequently it has fewer technical diffi- 
culties to overcome, and expresses itself more clear- 
ly and directly. The Muse of poesy is not the less 
fettered, because with truly feminine taste *and tact 
she makes an ornament of her thraldom, and weaves 
her chains into garlands. Besides, the source of 
prose is not tho imagination alone, nor any other 
isolated faculty ; it is an outfiow of the whole mind, 
and its domain is coextensive with the combined 
powers of the soul. It is as much above poetry as 
character is superior to faculty, or a full symmetrical 
man to a single fine feature. With a less complex 
mechanism it can do more, and is an organ of higher 
revelation. The essential nature of poetry is plas- 
tic ; the spirit of prose is picturesque. Tfie former 
is allied to sculpture, as tho latter is to painting, or 
as music is to architecture. The higher and more 
spiritual an art is, and the finer the material which 
it employs, the more intimately it is connected with 
the personality of the artist. The architect projects 
the plan ; others erect the building. The sculptor 
moulds tho clay in the form of the statue, and is thus 
brought into closer relations to his creation ; but it 
is the stone-cutter who puts it in marble, and the 
founder who ponre it in bronze. The painter, how- 
ever, not only sketches the cartoon, but with his own 
hand limns the picture. So in music, the lowest of 
the speaking arts, the composer who creates the work 
commits it to the musician for execution, and jt has 
no real existence until the latter embodies it in 
sound ; and it seems to us that prose, as compared 
with poetry, bears the seal of the author's individual- 
ity more clearly impressed upon it, inasmuch as the 
poet is obliged to fit his conception to a Procrustean 
form which he has only a very limited power to mod- 
ify ; his tbonght is forced into an artificial channel, 
whilst that of the prose-writer flows with the wider 
freedom of a river wearing its own bed and heaping 
up its own shores. In poetry, too, there is a linger- 
ing vestige of music ; its full effect depends as much 
on the tone, color, weight, and temperature of the 
words and letters, as on their meaning. The versi- 
fication of Coleridge's Christabel, or of Milton's Al- 
legro and Penseroso, is inseparable from the very 
sentiment of those poems ; and Shakespeare's Tem- 
pest is a symphony with passages as beautifully mod- 
ulated as any in Beethoven ; indeed, the whole play, 
like Caliban's enchanted island, is 

'*faU of nolaes, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that gire delight, and hart not." 

In prose these purely sensuous qualities of language 
are less prominent ; the word is valued more for its 
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siirniricatlon, nii.l not so iniicli for its sound. Chro- 
nolojiieally, uUo, proso is u later •l(,'Vflo|)iiioiit limn 
jioi-tiv, an,! jno-iijipi)^!-. ii Lireatci" uiatiinty of ihc 
jreiiiTal inlmi. i'rinu tlit* t'p<>-< spran<; romance nnd 
liisiory; fiojn ihc lyric, ilieoloiry nnd philosophy; 
and from the drama, oratory. Thus in Grecian lit- 
erature we can trace this continuity of growth, and 
find that Ilomcr and Thucydides, Pindar and Plato, 
Sophocles and Demosthenes, are connected by a link 
as logical as that which binds conclusion to premise 
in the clamps of a Ryllo;;isni. It w only a progress 
from individualization to gcncmlixation ; from the 
concrete to the abstract, corresponding to the growth 
of the intellect in men and nations.* 

As the most romantic landscapes lie where craggy 
mountains and fertile lowlands meet, so the most po- 
etical periods in history are where a rude nnd dark 
age just begins to brighten with the soft tints of a 
dawning civilization; but with the increasing light 
of culture is ushered in the era of prose, which, like 
an invading monarch, first takes possession of the 
valleys and the plains as a Icgitimato domain, and 
then pushes his conquests into the highlands, whose 
native queen, Poesia, retires farther and farther into 
her constantly diminishing realm, nntil at length 
nothing remains obedient to her sceptre but the soli- 
tude of a Parnassian peak. In literature, the ascen- 
dency of prose is always in direct ratio to the gener- 
al advance of the human spirit, and the clearing up 
of the intelligence. As a vehicle for the movement 
of ideas, it is far more adequate than poetry, and is 
therefore a better exponent of modern civilization. 
SabstanUalii/, the banners between these two arts are 
already broken down, so that the terms poetry and 
prose no longer represent distinct circles of thought 
and emotion ;, they also become assimilated in form 
and grammar in proportion as the sensuous life of 
language dies out, and the spiritual qualities predom- 
inate. Thus, one of the most marked peculiarities 
of modern language is what might lie called their 
prose organization ; i. e. their prosody or metrical 
system is founded, not on quantity, but on accentua- 
tion, so that b^ this change the chief distinction be- 
tween oratio vincia and oratio soiuta^ as nnderstood by 
the ancients, is lost ; and we may confidently look 
forward to the time when the fusion of these forms 
shall be rendered more complete, by the abolition of 
that "bondage of rhyming/ which Milton condemns 
as "the invention of a barbarous age," and which 
Ben Jonson characterizes as "wresting words from 
their true calling." There is no good reason why 
the relative duration of successive syllables in time 
should have been insisted upon as ensential to poe- 
try; forwoinight with equal propriety foHo'v the 
example of Simmias of Rhodes, and establish a canon 
that the lines should be of such length, and so ar- 
ranged, that the finished poem would present to the 
eye the form of a heart, a battle-axe. an egg, a flute, 
or a phisnix. But the constant tendency in human 
speech is to shake off these conventional shackles, in 
proportion as it frees itself from the dominion of the 
senses, and becomes an organ of revelation for the 
higher reflective faculties. The spiritualizing and 
enfranchising influence of Christianity transformed 
Greek into an accentuated language ; and Grimm 
has shown that the same process took place also in 
German, which originally made quantity or the tem- 
poral value of the vowels the basis of its pro<'odicaI 
system. 

Did our space permit, it would be easy to cite pas- 
sages from standard authors in illustration of what 
has been alleged as to the pre-eminence of prose, its 
wider range and superior capabilities as a form of 
literary art. If her younger rouse, like a Cinderella, 
is generally made to perform all the drudgeries of 
life and leave the finer fancy-work to her poetic sis- 
ter, she sometimes throws aside the kirtle and the 
clog, and appears at the king's feast in rich robes 
and silver slippers. It is in some of his most splen- 
did and pathetic passages that Shakespeare unclasps 
the golden cincture of verse, and revels in the fuller 
freeilom of imaginative and impassioned prose; and 
there are many portions of Milton's Arcopagitica 
which rival in grandenr the best books of the Para- 
dise Lost. The reader, however, must remember 
that the prose to which wo have awarded the highest 
place among the fine arts is not that which M. Jour- 
dain had been speaking more than forty years with- 
out knowing it. Tout ce qui n*est point jtrose est tws, 

• Qulntllinn calls history carmen «o1u/«m, In distinction 
from poesL% alUgata ad rertam pfdnm nfre.*.vtatetn (Inst. X.l); 
and Schelling cbamcterizeR It as das eioige Gedicht det giftt- 
UrJun, Ker.ifam/M(Ueberdas Acadomlwhe Studium, p. 219). 
Plato In his dirine Dinlogues repeat«dly spMlcM of thi> poets as 
not only sons and prophets of the gods, but aim) as fxthen 
and gaardians of wisdom. Plutarch, In bis -'Morals," defines 
poeey to be a priniillTo philosophy [npurrjv rnti ^thy- 
ao^avy or nther a storehouse of pre-philoeophlcal material 
{iv TTot^fiaai npo<^i?joao(^T£Ov) ; »nd according to 
the arnte and crlUcal Montaigne, pkUowpkU at vnt poesie 

topkttltquit. 



cf font ce qui ti'csi point ven est proae^ is a. definition 
well suited to the limited faculties of the Uourfjt^is 
(iciitilhomme; lint for the purposes of philohopliical 
discussion we prefer the nicer distinction made by 
De Quinccy between "literature (literai humaniores) 
and anti-literature (/t7eiarf/{/ac^ctE.)" To literature 
thus defined belong poetry and prose, including, not 
the sum total of things printed, but only those books 
which seek to communicate power, and' the purpose 
of which is not to convey information to the intelli- 
gence in a pedagogical sense, but to inform the soul 
in an artistic or creative sense. To anti-literature 
belong works of .science which seek to impart knowl- 
C'^KO, grammars, dictionaries, cyclopaedias, chroni- 
cles, most histories and books of travel, and, in gen- 
eral, all productions of the press wherein tlie matter 
to be communicated is paramount to the manner of 
its communication.* 'Ihis immense mass of useful 
knowledge is wholly excluded from prose considered 
as a fine art, and consequently can claim no place in 
literature proper, to which it bears tlio same relation 
that the color-bag does to the painting, or the quarry 
to the cathedral. Art is the service of the ideal ; and 
the more refined nnd intellectual this service be- 
comes, the more spiritual is the medium which it em- 
ploys for its manifestation. "Beauty," says Michel 
Angelo, *'is the purgation of superfluities ;'* and it is 
by this law that the progress of art may be comput- 
ed. Temple, statue, picture, oratorio, and book are 
not repetitions of the soul, but each in its turn give* 
a fuller and flner measure of it. They are related to 
one another like the substances in the chemical ta- 
bles, where every pot^Itive becomes negative by hav- 
ing a new substance placed above it. At present, this 
highest positive point is occupied by literature. 'The 
artists of to-day are the men of letters. But litera- 
ture itself is only the surrogate of life. Deeds of 
goodness nnd courage are a higher incarnation of the 
beautiful than words, however wise and eloquent. 
Campbell says of Sir Philip Sidney, that his life was 
"poetry put into action." All the nobilities of his 
nature were enshrined in that form. Everything 
that man can do may be divinely done. The great 
soul converts the lowliest duty into a sublime work. 

"A serrantnith this claase 

Makes drudgery diylne ; 
"Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine." 

The poet gleans from the barren field a rich har- 
vest which the husbandman knew not of. Beauty 
will come to every condition of life, when men once 
learn to lift themselves above selfish oims, and serve 
the ideal in whatever they do, — when all the machi- 
nery of our civilization, like the wheels in Ezekiel's 
vision, shall move in obedience to divine impulses, as 
the supplements of man's spiritual nature, and the 
ship, the railroad, and the telegraph be transformed 
from the mercenary agents of trade into the shining 
vehicles of truth and liberty and universal brother- 
hood. 

* ''Poetry Is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
sclonce. Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. 
The proper and Immediate ohjeet of science Is the acquire- 
ment or communication of truth ; the proper and Immediate 
object of poetry is the communication of pleasure." In this 
quotation fh>m Coleridge, subrtltut^^ poteer for pleasure, and 
the definition becomes essentially the same as that which we 
hayo giTen. 



"Royalties" and "ClaribeL" 

(From the London Orchestra, Jan. 12.) 

It would be a curious though a humiliating stndy 
to speculate to what extent the future historian of art 
in Great Britain, in treating of the artistic status of 
1866, will ascribe the decline of song music to the in- 
fluence of the Royalty system. That this system has 
exercised a deleterious influence on musical literature, 
admits of no doubt. In estimating the corroding ef- 
fect exerted by material ism on art, the preponder- 
ance of that materialistic clement, commercial specu- 
lation, cannot he too strongly taken into account. 
That selfish, circumscribed, one idea'd, and subver- 
sive noun substantive only fully expres.sed in Eng- 
lish of all European tongues, and by iis called Busi- 
ness, is at once the encourager and the destroyer of 
art. It exei*cises its fostering inflnence when regula- 
ted by judgment nnd taste : it subverts when all its 
leading principle is implied in the idea of gain. For 
gain, pure and simple, includes — in art matters at 
least — an engrossing care of the simply remunerative 
elements at the expense of the true ; and with this is 
bound up n seeking after whatever is popular and 
therefore profitable, without regard to the enquiry 
whether it is veracious, or pure, or what would be 
the eflcct on the arts generally, if this spirit obtained 
elsewhere as it docs in music. In painting we 
should have our sole results in the representation of 
those vulgar details which interest the common 
crowd : the picture of a st^ee^fight would command 



readier sale than the poetry of a Turner ; a Corrcggio 
would cede in interest to the limner of a shebeen. In 
sculpture the debased would prevail, and command 
the general support of the ill-informed majority. In 
literature poetry would K>on cease to exist, as fK>s« 
sessing no charms for the iltitefate million, and aa af- 
fording a less remunerative speculation than tho sen- 
sational and emotional fiction. Bat it is chiefly into 
music that tho commercial spirit so strongly enters ; 
and this spirit threatens to engross all other and high- 
er considerations. 

WiQ have persistently — in common with a contem- 
porary whose earnestness and disinterestedncas on 
musical topics even those who disagree with some of 
his principles dare not question — denounced the sys- 
tem of Royalties on songs, as one utterly subversive 
of true art. We care not to enter on the abstract 
question whether a singer does not deserve a share of 
the profits of a song which ho or she helps materially 
to popularize ; and wo would even admit the right of 
such perquisites if we saw that these had produced 
beneficial results — beneficial, that is to say to art — in 
any prominent instance. But what are the true ro- 
snfts of the Royalty system 1 That we are deluged 
with a flood of inferior productions — music so T>oor 
that no epithet can sufliciently stigmatize it, and in 
each instance leading to such a direct pecuniary 
profit to the singer that such a state of things is fos- 
tered by the individual who sees a considerable in- 
come assured by the debasement of the true in art. 
By such means charlatanism acquires a popular tri- 
umph, while the works of the true artist and con- 
scientious musician are neglected. 

A glance at tho productions we have alluded to ia 
BuflScient argument against them. Had wo space, 
wo could fill our pages with instances of the injurious 
music — always feeble, of^en destructive — which char- 
acterizes them. But why harrow odr readers' eyes, 
as their ears have been harrowed at unending con- 
certs ? The literature of the things is on a par with 
their music ; for Claribel writes "poetry" too, and in 
this fashion : — 

And so I am going to be married. 

This brightest, mertlevt day ! 
They are gathering now for the bridal : 

what will the neigbboia say ? 

Or take the following piece of feminine "archness," 
to which the Royalty signature of C. A. B. is atuch- 
ed— not by many the first instance of a hack P^asus 
yoked to a C A B : — 

On Sunday after church, Robin, 
I looked around for you. 

1 thought you'd see me home, Bobln, 
As once yon used to do. 

But now you seem afraid to eome ; 

And almost every day 
I meet you in the meadows, 

Ton look the other way. 

The music of the above, wholly worthy of the vrordn, 
owes like them its inspiration to Claribel. The in- 
teresting production, in common with most of the 
same ware, is published by a respectable music-firm 
in Holies-street. 

"Milly's faith" is no renegade to the same order. 
M illy 's lover Mark Is gone for a soldier — "o'er the 
salt sea-foam," presumably being a marine. Milly 
thus bewails him : — 

Oh would thoee drums had never come near ! 
For Mark was happy and peaceful here. 
Content to follow his Ikther's plough. 
Oh I wish In my heart he was after it now. 

We wish he were 1 It would save him the despica- 
ble fate of being the hero of a Royalty ballad. We 
may be permitted to differ politely from a wish ex- 
pressed by this same author and lyrist in a popular 
song to which Mme. Sainton Dolby lends ignoble 
aid. In the composition quoted the poet remarks : 

I cannot sing the old songs, 

For visions come again 
Of golden dreams departed, 

And years ol weary pain. 
Perhaps when earthly fetters 

Shall set my spirit free. 
My Toice may know the old songs 

For all eternity. 

Heaven forfend ! For the future state, in which 
Claribcl's old songs constitute the music of the 
spheres, must be, not to put too fine a point on it, 
Iladcs ; and we are fur from wishing so much ill to 
any IBuifering spirit as to join in the sentiment which 
dooms it to hear Cloribcl-wore eternally. 

The immediate pointing of our moral is the concert 
announced by Mme. Sainton-Dolby for next We<l- 
ncsday — another of those affairs, euphuislically 
termed Ballad Concerts, which are from time to time 
got np by this artist for the purpose of foisting more 
musical Irica-hrac on the public' Additional royal- 
tics are to be introduced at this gathering ; addition- 
al sixpences on the sale of these will drop into the 
singer's pocket ; additional injury be done the cause 
of music. It must not be understood from our reiter- 
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ated objections to these spocnlations that we depre- 
cate ballad concerts in tlie legitimate sense of the 
word. On the contrary. Oar English audiences 
enjoy ballads : it is a part of the national character to 
love this class of music ; nor would we see the feel- 
ing altered. So strong is the public fondness for 
ballad music that the more name will attract a good 
audience in the hope of getting what they love and 
want — a, good old English ballad-— even where the 
word ofpromise is kept to the ear and broken to the 
hope. With most of us there is always some old and 
tender association bound up with the hearing of a 
ballad, some memory of childhood, some face of the 
friend that sang it years and years ago before absence 
or death had silenced the tender voice ; so that the 
music is woven into the history of our lives, and the 
hearing of it is like the opening of a forgotten page. 
But are the trivialities of the needy speculators of to- 
day worthpr the immemorial name of Ballad ? When 
Mr. Ransrord, or any honest musician of his stamp, 
announces a ballad concert, we know what it means : 
when Mme. Sainton-Dolby does the same wo know 
what that means — and that is, Iloyalties. It is at 
once reprehensible and piteous that an artist who has 
gone through Mme. Sainton's career, with such a 
worthy retrospect, should come to this. We know 
that the sunset of fame brings out strange character- 
istics : wo have heard of great generals, crowned 
with laurels, descending when old to speculate in 
army-clothing, and laying aside tho sword for the 
shears. Mme. Sainton is doing her best — or worst 
— to reconcile us with the decav of her powers, and 
to lessen the regret we shall feel when she takes her 
leave of the platform. But while she remains on it 
she should conserve some respect for her past. A 
true artist is no huckster. Were it not for tneir pro- 
fessional seU-respect, our concert-singers might all 
fly to the music-hall as more remunerative ; and we 
commend this issue to Mme. Sainton-Dolby's notice 
as the direction in which her present policy would 
tend, if she followed it out to its natural conclu- 
sions. 
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Berlik. Herr Stockhansen, the famous baritone 
singer, gave lately a concert in the Singakademie, as- 
sisted by instrumental artists, who played Beetho- 
ven's Trio in D, a Quintet by Scholz, and some 
solos. "Stockhansen himself (so writes Gumprecht 
in the Nationalzeitung) "greeted his audience with 
Schumann's LSwenbraut (Chamisso's ballad). It was 
a model of delivery in the thorough interpenetration 
of word and tone, as well as in the fine characteristic 
shadings and transitions. Richest variety in detail 
and pervading unity of style went hand in hand. 
The latter element, we thought, preponderated in the 
purely lyrical songs which followed, Lenau's 'SchUf' 
liecT and Heine's 'Herbsilied' by Mendelssohn, and 
three of the Scotch songs arranged by Beethoven 
with trio accompaniment, against which a soprano 
voice would have stood out better than a baritone." 

On the same evening, the pianist Tausig began a 
cyc/us of very private {privatissimen) soirees in Ar- 
nim's hall. Several such cycles are to occur. One 
is devoted to so-called **Chopin evenings ;" another 
to "Beethoven evenings." The first one was open- 
ed by Music-director Weitzmann, with a lecture on 
the life and works of Chopin ; aAer which Herr Tau- 
sig played the Allegro de Concert, the Polonaise with 
the Andante apianato, some Mazonrkas and the last 
Etudes of Op. 10, with a really demoniacal fire and 
incomparable technique. 

Tausig is thus spoken of in an article from the 
Nieder-Rheinische Muaikzeitung : 

Kai:l Tausig, who, some twelve years since, was, 
as a youth in Weimar, on account of his eminent nat- 
ural taste for music, cspeciallv pianoforte-playing, 
distinguished by Liszt above all the other students 
who came to him for instruction, has brilliantly con- 
firmed the prophecies of the master concerning his 
pupil's future greatness. His playing at the Soirdo 
on Tuesday last, notwithstanding the great reputa- 
tion which preceded him, and which — to speak frank- 
ly—from the manner in which it was heralded in cer- 
tain papers, renders us suspicious rather than confi- 
dent, certainly surpassed our expectations, high as 
those were. The audience, not a very numerous one, 
by the way. as the concert happened to fall on the 
same evening as the performance of our artistic visi- 



tors, Herr and Mme. Jauncr, at the Opera, was per- 
fectly overpowered by the amazing feats accomplish- 
ed by tho performer, for the manner in which they are 
executed is something absolutely fabulous. We are 
Tory well aware that it is the proper thing for classi- 
cal dilettantism to shrug up its shoulders in a no- 
ticeable manner when speaking of such a virtuoso, 
and especially of his "technical" skill, or executive 
powers ; but the unenvious musician will laugh com- 

Eassionately at this same shrugging of the shoulders, 
ecause he knows that, without inborn genius, per- 
fection of execution is an impossibility. In music 
there are three kinds of genius : the genius of inven- 
tion ; the genius of thematic and contrapuntal work ; 
and the genius of virtuosity. The three are never, or 
rarely, combined, if we take the word "genius" in its 
true acceptation ; in this, as in everything else, Mo- 
zart forms an exception. Let us, therefore, accord to 
each of these three gifts, wherever nature has bestow- 
ed it, tho laurels due to it ; Liszt and Paganini, for 
instance, will consequently, in our estimation, always 
occupy the highest possible place, as men possessing 
unrivalled executive genius. We say "unrivalled," 
and this we will maintain in regard to Liszt, Billow, 
and Tausig notwithstanding. Tausig performs 
things on the piano which certainly we never heard 
performed in such perfection, and, we should almost 
say, with such profound efiect even by Liszt himself. 
But to that magic and spiritual, though, it is true, 
nnnameable something, which, both in Liszt's melo- 
dic and bravura style, went to the soul of his hearer, 
whom it threw in a peculiar and elevated frame of 
mind, we have found nothing analogous either in Bil- 
low or Tausig, despite their undeniable genius as 
virtuosos. Tausig strikes us, by-the-bye, as master, 
in a high degree, of the gentler kind of expression, as 
was proved by his mode of giving a "Nottumo" by 
Fiela, and a " Caprice- Walzer," with which we were 
unacquainted, by Schubert— a pretty, but curious 
composition, in which the lefb hand' keeps on the 
LStndler step in continuous three-four time, while the 
right indulges in graceful and changing play among 
the flowers and leaves, set in motion by the wind as 
it rustles through them. The flowery perfume of 
this piece was admirably rendered by a gentleness of 
toucti, and a transparent correctness of the figures 
which appear breathed not plaved. But a genuine 
specimen of the non plus ultra of mastership was ex- 
hibited by him in Liszt*s "Tarantella" on the choral 
motive from tho Muettede Portici, and in Chopin's 
mighty "Polonaise" in A flat (Op. 53). Liszt once 
said that in Chopin's "Polonaises'* the rattle of the 
Polish sabres and spurs ought to be heard, and we 
can afilrm that Herr Tausig causes the earth to groan 
under the hoofs of an Uhlan regiment, in the contin- 
uous and fearful bass crescendo which he raises not 
merely from piano to forte, but from forte to fortissi- 
mOf and then to a fulness of sound such as was never 
previously heard upon a piano, and never thought 
possible. Such elasticity of touch, steadily increas- 
ing in strength in a quick tempo ho long kept up, is 
something that really borders upon the Incompre- 
hensible. 

An operetta has been successfully brought out 
at the Friedrich Wilhemst^rdtsche Theater Berlin, 
called "Franz Schubert." The composer — or, rath- 
er, arranger— has dived into Schubert's melodic 
riches, and brought many gems to the surface, which 
make up a happy pastiche. 

Leipzig. The Orchestra's correspondent (Dec. 
28) pronounces the ''Frithjof" of Max Bruch, lately 
performed at tho Gewandhaus, a masterpiece : 

Not only does tho coloring through the whole score 
stand in harmonical unity with the subject, but its de- 
tails are so true that every melodic phrase, every 
chord and every instrumental efiect are as true and 
impressive as the whole itself. The best proof of 
my assertion is, that not only on the first perform- 
ance, through all Germany, was the succes of Frith' 
jof great, but after the second and third reproductions 
of it, like here in Leipsic, it has mounted in favor. 

Undoubtedly the best execution of the work I have 
heard was this last one at the Gewandhaus Concert, 
on the 20th inst. The choruses were capitally sung 
by the intelligent young students of Leipsic Cthe Pau- 
liner Gesangverein), under the clever leadership of 
Dr. Langer, a spirited musician, who always sings 
at the head of his pupils. Tho beautiful part of 
Frithjof vfBB entrusted to Signer Marchcsi, who, ac- 
cording to the general opinion here, threw a new dra- 
matic life into it, bringing out many beauties. The 
part of Infjcbortj was not in eood hands, tho Fraulcin 
Scheucrlein, pupil of the Conservatoire of Leipzig, 
being a mere beginner, and wahting a few more 
years' learning to become an artist. However, as 
she possesses a fine voice, is really gifted, and has 
studied the part very accurately, she produced some 



effect and was deservedly applauded. I hear with 
pleasure that Fraulein Scheuerlein has left to-day for 
Cologne, to learn singing at the Conservatorium 
there. No doubt under a good teacher this young 
lady will become a first-rate singer. It is quite un- 
necessary to speak of the excellence of the execution 
on the part of the orchestra of the Gewandhaus on 
the occasion. The violino obbligato to the delicious 

?iuartet, ** Sonne so schSn'* (4th scene), was wonder- 
ully played by Concertmeister David, and the small 
but important tenor part in the same quartet was 
very finely sung by Herr Wiedemann from Leipsic. 
The harpist was a young artist, Herr E. Liebig from 
Berlin. It was a magnificent ensemble, and the pub- 
lic as well as the local newspapers are unanimous in 
declaring this last performance of '* Frithjof " the best 
of the three which have already taken place in Leip- 
sic. 

As the "Frithjof* filled only the second part of 
the programme, we had in the first part an overture 
by J. W. Kalliwoda (died on the Srd inst.), first time 
of performance in Leipsic, composed in 1857, "zur 
tOjdhrigen Jubelfeier des Prager Conservatoriums." 
This work, technically well composed, is exceedingly 
pleasing, though wanting in melodical originalitpr. 
As to its style, it answers exactly to the purpose of a 
commemorative feast ; and the end of it, introducing 
the Austrian national hymn, is really imposing. A 
Ffaulein Ch. Dekner from Pesth, a violinist, played 
the Concerto of Mendelssohn first, and afterwards a 
Sarabande and a Loure of J. S. Bach. This ulent- 
ed young lady is undoubtedly a very fine player in a 
technical point of view, but she will never reach the 
highest sphere of art, lacking as she does its first ele- 
ment, sentiment. Her best achievement was tho 
Sarabande of Father Bach, and she was unanimously 
recalled. 

Abort's "Astorga" continues its successful career 
through Germany. It has now been given at Stutt- 
cart, Leipsic, Carlsruhe, Prague, Schwerin, and Ba- 
den — and everywhere has met with enthusiasm. Be- 
yond the frontiers, it is going to France ; for M. Car- 
valho, according to Figaro, intends having it trans- 
lated into French for performance next winter. 

Munich. The General Intendanz of the theatre 
announce that it is their intention to fill up the inter- 
Tals between acts with stringed quartets, and they 
have charged several eomposers to write pieces with 
that object. 

Baslb. At the third Trio Soiree of Herren Hans 
von Billow, Abel, and Kahnt, among the pieces per- 
formed were Beethoven's Sonata, op. 102, No. 1 ; 
RaTs Trio, op. 112 ; and Kiel's E flat major Trio, 
op. 24. 

Frankfort. At the third Museum Concert the 
band performed C-major Symphonv, Haydn ; Entr' 
acte to "Rosamunde," Franz Schubert ; and Over- 
ture to "Abu Hassan," Cherubini. Mme. Clara 
Schumann played Schumann's A-minor Concerto, 
together with some smaller pianoforte pieces, and 
Herr Hill sang some songs by Schubert and Schn- 
mann. 

CoBLENTz. At the first Subscription Concert, 
under the direction of Herr Max Bruch, the works 
selected for performance were, C-minor Symphony, 
Beethoven; "Jubelouverture," Weber; and "Friih- 
liuffsbotschaft," Gade. Herr de Swert, also, played 
a Concerto by Molique. 

Wiesbaden. The Intendant of the Theatre Roy- 
al- has announced six Subscription Concerts, at 
which, in contradistinction to the displays of frivo- 
lous virtuosity forming the staple attraction at the 
concerts got up by the directors of the Kurhaus, clas- 
sical works alone will constitute the programme. 
Herr Jahn has been selected as conductor, and the 
following works will be played at the first concert :— 
Part First : "Passacaglia," J. S. Bach (scored bv 
H. Esscr) ; Recitative and Aria from "Rinaldo,^' 
Handel (scored by Meyerbeer) ; Overture to "AH 
Baba," Cherubini ; Serenade for five female voices, 
F. Schubert; Preludo to "Die Meistersinger von 
Niimberg," R. Wagner. Part Second : Sinfonio in 
G major (6), J. Haydn. 

CoPENnAOEN. Tho Musical Union of which Pro- 
fessor Niels W. Gade is the director, give every sea- 
son — from October till April — three grand concerts, 
and seven minor ones. Tho distinction lies in the 
fact that the first-named are given in tho large room 
of the Casino, which holds li^tween twelve and thir- 
teen hundred persons, and the othets in the smaller 
room, where only five or six hundred persons can be 
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accomodated. The directors pablish at the begin- 
ning of each season a prospectos, naming the princi- 
pal compositions which they intend to bring before the 
public at the minor concerts. Three of these compo- 
sitions are deroted to chamber music, and the other 
fonr are scored for orchestra. From the last pub- 
lished prospectus we learn that Joachim has accepted 
an engagement, and that the programmes of cham- 
ber-music concerts hare not yet iSwn decided upon. 
The following works will be performed : — Beetho- 
ven's Sinfonia No. 9 ; "Meeresstille und gliickliche 
Fahrt ;" *'0h, perfido sperpiuro ;" and the Concerto 
for Piano. No. 4.— W. S. Benneit'i* Concerto for Pi- 
sno, No. 4, in F minor ; Chenihini's overture to 
"FnniHka ;" Ilaydn : Sinfonin And **Li Temppsta ;" 
MeiidelHKohn : selection fmm "Elijnli," Rn«! Hymn 
for Hopniim, clmrn^ nnd on*hoj»rrii, in G mMJor ; Mo- 
artrt : Sinfonin ; Vesper Sonp far chorus snd orches- 
tra, and RttcitHtivc and Aria for soprano with piano 
and orchcKtra obhliiiaro ; R. Schumann's Overture 
to "Mnnfred." and "The Paradise and the Peri." 
By DaniKh composera the following will be perform- 
ed :— ProfcMor J. P. E. Hartmann's Overture to 
Oehlenschlitrer's tragedy "CorrecKio ;" Emil Hart- 
mann's **Hrtvfnien" (the Mermaid), for tenor, cho- 
rus and orchestra ; P. Heine's Sinfonia in G minor. 
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Philadelphia, Jan. 28. The most interesting 
musical events of the present season have been the 
two, of the series of three, Symphony Concerts of 
Messrs. Jarvis and Schmitz, given at the Musical 
Fund. They deserve especial mention, as being the 
initiatory steps to the regular establishment of enter- 
tainments of this character. It has been quite a dis- 
grace to so large a city as Philadelphia, that with all 
the partiality that is here professed and manifested 
for the best of music — the different classical soirees 
of Messrs. Wolftohn, Jarvis, Gaertner, Cross, and 
others, being invariably well attended, — that orches- 
tral concerts have been so rare. These gentlemen, 
Messrs. J. and S., two of our leading musicians, pos- 
sessing great ability and the necessary seal in behalf 

• 

of art, have determined that the reproach shall re- 
main no longer ; and they, no less than the music- 
loving public, are to be congratulated upon the suo- 
cess that has resulted from their determination. Mr. 
Jarvis is well known throughout the country as occu- 
pying a prominent position in the ranks of American 
pianists. Mr. Schmitz is the talented young direct- 
or of the Germania Orchestra, and a violoncellist of 
great excellence. 

The first concert was given last month, when the 
7th Symphony of Beethoven was produced, Mr. 
Sdimitz leading, with a very full orchestra of nearly 
fiO of our best resident artists. This glorious work, 
often called the Students' Symphony, from its pecu- 
liarly jubilant character, was very satisfactorily inter- 
preted. The magnificently instrumented "Cameval 
Romain" Overture of Berlioz was the introductory 
item of the programme. 

At the second concert, on Saturday evening last, 
the Jupiter Symphony was the great attraction. The 
orchestra was even larger than at the first concert. 
To be brief, Mr. Schmitz won new laurels as a Con- 
ductor. By his success in directing these performan- 
ces he has triumphantly overcome no little prejudice 
existing against him, on account of his youth and 
inexperience. 

At the last Concert, also, Camilla Urso was pres- 
ent, and performed the Mendelssohn Violin Concer- 
to, and the Fantarie Caprice of Vieuxtemps. Tour 
readers are familiar with the merits of this artiste, 
and there is no need of my enlarging thereupon. 

Mr. Jarvis' Piano performances at these entertain- 
ments have been of his best, including Weber's Con- 
eertsMe, the Sd Concerto of Chopin, and other mor- 
ceaaz. 

The next concert will be given in about a fort- 
night, when the 1st Symphony of Schumann will be 
giTon. 

The attendance on each occasion has been gratify- 
ingly large. Meeoutio. 
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BOSTON. FEB. 9. 1867. 

Concerts. 

The Fourth Symphony Concert (Triday 
Afbernoon, Jan. 18) was a brilliant case of Art 
triumphant over weather, — over the worst ob- 
stacles in fact that winter can heap np. For 
though that day was bricsht, the great snow storm 
of the day and night before had laid an embargo 
on all travrlling. and one almost feared that the 
primitive wild elements had risen in rebellion to 
bury up our old rotten civilization and make so- 
ciety impossible. But such weather crises al- 
ways brings with them a certain inspiration and 
make things lively ; what wo do enjoy, we do it 
with a keener zest than usual, if we take the 
pains to have it, at such times. The suburban 
subscribers were unfortunately cut ofi from a 
fine concert ; but in the city, though drive-ways 
were obliterated in most streets, there was good 
walking through narrow paths, mid high and 
sparkling white embankments, through an un- 
commonly clean world. So the Music Hall 
showed an unexpectedly large audience, with a 
majority of ladies, and just the most attentive 
and appreciative class of listeners. Fuas and 
fashion never know these good times. 

The hour of the concert had arrived, but not 
yet Mme. Camilla Urso, who waste play Men- 
delssohn's Violin Concerto. She had left New 
York by the train on Thursday morning, and at 
the concert hour on Friday had reached a snow- 
bank on the outskirts of the city, whence, after 
waiting two hours, cold and half-starved, she 
walked into town, too late and of course in no 
condition to appear. She had done her best in 
bravely persevering in the desperate attempt. 

Fortunately the same storm kept the Bateman 
concert troupe in town, and by favor of Mr. Bate- 
man, who allowed his own disadvantage to work 
to our advantage, Mr. Carl Rosa very kindly 
consented, at such short notice and with scarcely 
any preparation, to play the Concerto in case 
Mme. Urso should not arrive by the time the 
Symphony was over. This was an awkward and 
trying situation for him, but the announcement 
was most welcome to the audience ; for did not 
the very mention of Rosa and the coupling of his 
name with that Concerto recall delightful memo- 
ries of the very first Symphony Concert, when 
his playing of that piece and the Chaconne of 
Bach lent such lustre to the beginning, and made 
the whole enterprise seem doubly sure ? 

This time, nervous as he was up to that mo- 
ment, he seemed inspired as soon as he put his 
bow upon the strings ; and, if carrying the music 
home to every hearer, if holding an audience 
spell-bound with delight for half an hour be any 
trne criterion, he played even better than before. 
We know not what slight technical defects in de- 
tail there may have been — some forcing of the 
tone, perhaps, at times — but it was beautiful, it 
was music, it was divine. Manly strength and 
almost feminine delicacy, bold enthusiasm and 
well-tempered, even unity and consistency alike 
characterized it. The Mendelssohn Concerto 
was thoroughly enjoyed, and the young artist's 
praise was soon in every mouth ; indeed we have 
come to think of him as ours, as vitally part and 
parcel of the Symphony Concerts. — After the 



last Overture, Rosa played, with piano accom- 
paniment by Mr. Dresel, the ** Souvenirs de 
Haydn," by L^nard, that very eflfective fantasia 
on **God save the Emperor," which he has often 
given in the Bateman concerts, bringing out the 
full chords with rich, searching lone and sore 
mastery. 

This was not the only providential escape of 
that concert. About a dozen members of the 
orchestra were snowed up in returning from en- 
gagements in neighboring States ; but, thanks to 
the presence of the Italian Opera in the city, 
there was the full complement of instruments, 
and the Symphony, Schumann's in D minor, the 
fourth and last, went very finely and was greatly 
and (we believe we may safely say) generally 
relished. It had been played in Boston only 
once before, and that was ten years ago in one of 
Mr Zerrahn's **Philharmonic Concerts" then 
held in the old Melodeon. 

The Symphony in- D minor was principally 
written in 1841, immediately after the first, in B 
flat ; but was worked over anew in 1851 and pub- 
lished as No. 4, Op. 120. It was first produced*" 
at the Dusseldorf festival in 1858. The more we 
hear it the more we are inclined to think it the 
best of all the four. Schumann had by this time 
become master of the polyphonic form, and this 
work especially has that thorough unity and in- 
tegrity as a whole which we admire in the great 
models before him. Nothing can be more unjust 
than to charge him, in these Symphonies, the 
Concerto in A minor, &c., with throwing away 
the traditions of the Symphonic form. Here 
there is not only a leading motive worked into 
the texture of each part like organic fibre ; but 
the motives of one movement reappear in anoth- 
er, knitting it all logically and poetically togeth- 
er. Thus the little phrase out of which the first 
Allegro is wrought is born already in the midst 
ot the thoughtful, sombre Introduction, where af- 
ter an opening crash in unison of all the orchesf- 
tra, the middle instruments, reeds, &c., flow in 
sixths (3-4 time) with pleading accent. Then 
comes the Romanza in A minor, a quaint and 
lovely melody, so serious and earnest, sung by 
violoncello (how beautifully Fries played it I) 
and oboe in octaves, which calls up very natural- 
ly a reminiscence of the slow Introduction, and 
this muses on in undercurrent while a new snl>- 
ject, a delicious, cool, fresh passage in triplets 
(sixteenths) sets in from the first violins. That 
Romanza is an exquisite poem and justifies its 
title. 

The Scherzo, which follows in the original key, 
in sharp, wilful, almost surly accents, reminds one 
of now and then a strong Minuetto of that sort in 
Mozart, and has like emphatic unity and con- 
ciseness ; its stern mood melts into a fascinating 
Trio in B flat, the first violins first leaning on a 
syncopated note and then gliding ofl in a smooth, 
liquid passage, made of phrases of mx notes. This 
gradually dies out, weaker and weaker, mnr^ 
murs itself in fragments, goes to sleep ; — ^the tempo 
is held back, while reeds and lower strings heave 
a few tranquil sighs, and suddenly, pkmissmo, 
with tremolo accompaniment, in doubly slow time, 
that leading phrase of the first Allegro steals 
back in the violins, and mysteriously the whole 
orchestra awakes and swells to a sublime climax, 
holding out on a full dominant seventh chord, 
which fills the mind with expectation. This sea- 
breeze before da^n, as it were, is the transition 
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to the Finale; it harbingfers the return, with re- 
newed strength and startlin*! martial accompani- 
ment, of that same dear phrase of the first Alle- 
gro. The new and bolder theme however pre- 
vails; relieved by episodes, one of which is like a 
sweet gush of tenderness out of the heart (Ada- 
gio) of the Choral Symphony. The bit of mar- 
tial fugue into which it determines itself towards 
the end, the loud and stern brass passages, and 
finally the rushing Presto are grandly exciting. 
Indeed the whole movement teems with glorious 
ideas, as when the mind in a creative mood gets 
thoroughly wrought up and summons all its swift 
faculties about it ; so that the Finale now seems 
to us ^as it did not ten years ago^ the logical, 
clear climax and conclusion to a noble and sin- 
cere Art product Much might be said of the 
fine instrumentation, the clear individualization 
of parts in the harmonic web, and so on ; but 
without any such analysis of detail, the ideal, 
earnest, noble character of the whole Symphony 
was sure to impress itself on such an audience in 
such a performance. 

Cherubini's Overture to "Lcs Abencdrages" 
(first time) made a very pleasant opening to the 
concert; it is a light, but very genial, artistic com- 
position, and only increased the desire to know 
all Cherubini's overtures. The breezy and in- 
vijrorating "Euryanthe" overture of Weber, full 
of the woods, of chivalry and romance, (its mys- 
tical ghost-seeing episode only makintr the whol^ 
by contrast more brilliant and inspiring) was an 
admirable close. 

Yesterday's Concert (of which hereafter) contained 
Gade's C-minor Symphony; Overtures to "The 
Wflter-Carrier," by Chcrubini. and to "Rny Bias," 
Mendelssohn ; Beethoven's second Piano Concerto, 
in B flat, and Schohert's Fantasia, op. 15, arranged 
for orchestra and piano by Liszt :— both played by 
Mr. B. J. Lano. 

The Sixth Stvphont Concert will he on Fri- 
day, the 15th inst, and then Mme. Camilla Urso, 
anxious still to fulfil her engagement with the Asso- 
ciation, has kindly offered to play the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, &c., as before announced. There will 
also he a Piano Concerto, by IlammeJ, in A minor, 
played by Mr. J. C. D. Parker. The Sym- 
phony will bo another charminjr one by Mozart (In 
D, without Minuet) ; the Overtures, that to 'Fiera- 
bras," by Schubert, and that by Beethoven to "Eg- 
mont." 

Carltlb Petbrsilba's second "Schumann Soi- 
ree" (postponed by the great snow storm to last Sat- 
urday) drew a goodly audience, and was highly in- 
teresting both by its unique, rich programme and the 
young pianist's superb execution of so many large 
and extremely difficult compositions. 

1 Orand BonatA, Op. 11 Sehnmiinn. 

2 Zttlelkii MeodelBflohn. 

8 Concerto, E Minor, Op. 11. LMt two movementji. 

Chopin, 
.a. Spring Night 1 iL.h«m«B 

* b. Dedication. ] Bchnmann. 

5 Concerto in A Minor. Op. 54 Schumann. 

6 Barcarolle Schnbert. 

7 Variations, for two Planoe. Op. 46 Schumann 

Every student of the master composers must have 
welcomed this first opportunity to hear that early, 
very ambitious, and very characteristic Sonata by 
Schumann. In itself it is not very edifying ; it 
struggles painfully with form ; is full of strange con- 
trasts, which we suppose explain the meaning of its 
original " DavidsbUndler" title of "Floresun and £u- 
sebius ,*" wearies by iu recurrences and long stretch- 
es of thankless short, dry rhythm, and yet more by 
its heavy gloom ; while it has some rich and strikini; 
passages. On the whole, it* seems to us to justify 
what Wasielewski says of it, for which wo refer the 



reader to our last number. But it was nevertheless 
interesting to have this sicnifirsnt spec-imcn from the 
fermenting early period of Srhnmnnn, when his tjo- 
nins flashed forth such promise, but before he had at- 
tained to clear mastery of form except in smaller ef- 
forts. We hope Mr. Petersilea will also give us the 
other Sonata, in G minor. 

In the A-minor Concerto, which he played with 
masterly clearness, firmness, and unflagging ease, 
and in the Chopin movements, he had the orchestral 
parts well suggested by Mr. Lano on a second pi- 
ano. The Variations for two pianos were extremely 
interesting and rewarding. 

Miss Edith Abbll, with a bright young Toice, 
clear and telling, has an easy, clever execution, with 
a good deal of a2>an</on, but has hardly can^rht the 
spirit of those fine songs by Schumann and Schu* 
bert. Mr. Sharland played the accompaniments 
creditablv. 

Amatbur Concert. Last Monday evening the 
Vocal Club which for several years has studied so 
much of the choicest choral music under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. CD. Parker, and which has attain- 
ed to remarkable unity, precision and chaste expres- 
sion in its execution, gave another of those soirdes to 
invited friends. These entertainments have estab- 
lished for themselves so high a character and have 
regaled and instructed so many listeners (quite as 
many as attend any Cham))er Concerts) that they 
deserve a place in the musical record of each year in 
Boston. This time the programme was delightful, 
and so was the siniring. 

First came the KyrU, fsolt and chorus) by Hobert 
Franz ; then the Cradle Song from Bach's Christ- 
mas Oratorio, beautifully Bung of course by Mrs. 
Harwood ; then a most impressive Incamatus (trio 
and chorus) from the Mass in E flat by Schubert, 
new to us ; then a couple of part-songs : "O fly with 
me," by Boie, and Mendelssohn's "Nightingale," 
given with rare perfection. A couple of Duets: 
Hiller's Ahendlied and Mendelssohn's "May-bells and 
Flowers," were delicately rendered by two amateurs, 
sisters. The exquisite Chords of Fairies from the 
first scene of Gberon was enough to make that dainty 
monarch smile in his sleep. Mrs. Harwood sang a 
couple of Franz songs ; and then came a new part- 
song by Mr. Parker, strikingly original in character, 
to Longfellow's "A wind came up out -of the sea," 
and another, an old favorite, by Mendelssohn : "The 
Forest Birds." Finally the 114th Psalm by Men- 
delssohn, for donble chorus : "When Israel out of 
Egypt caipc," &c., grandly impressive. The rich 
contralto, and chaste, artistic style of Mrs. Cart was 
pleasant to hear in several solo passages. But the 
concert is to bo repeated ; so we need not say more 
now. 

Mrs. J. S. Cart's Complimentary Concert on 
Wednesday evening, in the Music Hall, was a suc- 
cess. All was good of its kind, only the programme 
was too long. An orchestra of twenty-five, under 
Zbrrahn, played Beethoven's Fidelio overture and 
Seventh Symphony, and the TomihSmtpryinrch. Ca- 
milla Urso's playin^r, in th$; Fantatsie Caprice of 
Vienxtemps and the Elegie of Ernst, was perfection, 
as to purity and fineness of tone, grace and unbroken 
continuity of bowing, and the most feminine refine- 
ment of artistic ityle throughout. Mrs. Cart loses 
nothing of the purple bloom or tenderness of her 
voice, and sang charmingly a Cavatina from Merca- 
dante's GiuramentOf a Romance from Halovy, and in 
Rossini's Quis est homo, with Miss Fisher, of Cam- 
bridge. The latter lady is a young debutante, whose 
clear, sweet soprano voice, good style and feeling give 
high promise. She sang the Scena from Der Freyschutz 
quite acceptably. Miss Houston limited herself to 
a Scotch Ballad, "Mary of Argyle," which she sang 

very expressively, and to a share in the Angel Trio 
from Elijah, Mr. J. C. D. Parker played in his usu- 



al artistic style. the Ca/);>nrr;oAri7/ani of Mendelssohn, 
with onhesfra. The nudienre was large, appreciative, 
arid could not testify toe frequently or too wnrmly its 
respectful admiration for tl>e lady and the artist in 
oompliment to whom the concert had been arranged. 

Mr. Pbrabo's fourth "Schubert Matinee," on 
Thursday, was made up wholly of Schubert cqppo- 
sitions. Of this hereafter. 

Next in Order. To-night, Pbtbrsi lea's third 
"Schumann Soir^," with the Quintette Club and 
and Miss Ryan. 

To-morrow evening, a huge Gilmorb's Sacred Con- 
cert, with orchestra and chorus (Catholic) and ereat 
ortran : Camilla XJrso ; Alice Dutton (to play Men- 
delssohn's G-minor Concerto) ; Mr. Willcox, Mr. 
Powers, Mif^s Riddell. Dr. Guilmetto, &c. 

Friday, 15M, Symphony Concert. 

Sunday, Mth, Oratorio, 'Handel's" Jepththa, "by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with Mme. Parepa. — 
The "Creation" soon to follow. 

Monday, 18M, the Concert for the Cretans, 
for full proprrammc of which sec advertisement. 

Satimiay. 23d, Mme. Parepa trives a classical 
Chamber ' Concert with Carl Rosa and Otto 
Drbsbl. 

On thb Table. We had laid ourselves out this 
week for the discussion of several bit; topics : — Phi- 
losophy of the Fine Arts, about which we have been 
copying a very interesting and able article from the 
North American Review, wiih whose classification of 
the Arts we cannot at all agree ; — Thayer's Life of 
Beethoven (first Vol., in German) ; — Mr. Eichberg's 
new "Conservatory of Music," which we hope will 
succeed (with the rifrht kind of success) ; — the Har- 
vard Musical Association, as it has just afrain read 

its horoscope in the genial, roseate mirror of the an- 
nual supper ; — some sort of review of long accumula- 
tine: heaps of new or newly published music ; besides 
a fortnight of Maretzek's Opera, of which the only 
new feature, except fair revivals, but not fine, of the 
always new "// Barbiere" and of "£a Favorita,** was 
the i'rench Harold's *'Zampa," an effective, genial 
work, of rather superficial character, imitating (at « 
great distance) Don Giovanni in its statne business 
and in the depictinc of grotesque, Leporcllo-like ter- 
ror, but which made a hit; — three farewell Bateman 
Concerts, too, which offered nothing new (though 
everything welcome) except the accession of 
the best contralto in the country, Adelaide Phillips, 
and the romantic interest which henceforth attaches 
to the conjunction of two prime stars in that constel- 
lation, the full-blown prima donna and the blushing 
roFchud namely ; — but time and fiitalities prevent. 
The great snow storm, interrupting outward business 
and travel, Is only typical of influences that have 
blocked the highways and by-ways of our thoughts. 
We hope to live to do better. 

Philadelphia. — \ new musical societv, called 
the "Mendelssohn Society," has been established un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Jean Luis and H. G. 
Thunder, and already numbers 250 voices in its cho- 
rus. It made its debut in a "Grand Private Con- 
cert" (why grand f) at the Musical Fund Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 19. The Bulletin says of it : 

Mendelssohn's "Lauda Sion" was very well sung 
in some of its parts, but needed a great deal more re- 
hearsal to bring out its full expression and to devel- 
op the capacity of the really fine chorus. In the"Cho- 
ral Fantasic," the Society acquitted itself very credi- 
tably, and this beautiful composition of Beethoven's, 
hitherto almost unknown in Philadelphia, will be es- 
tablished as a great favorite with our musical world. 
Mendelssohn's "National Songs" and his Four-part 
song, "On the Sea," Mere the real successes of the 
evening. They were sung with a degree of ppirit, 
precision and accuracv which showed careful and 
thorough rehearsal and a good appreciation of the 
groat composer. The selection from "11 Trovatore," 
with whicn the audience was threatened in the first 
programme, was judiciously withdrawn and a pretty 
English duet, "Flow gently, Deva," was well sung 
by Mrs. Behrens and Mr. Robarts, in its place. It 
would have been better for the success of the concert 
and the credit of the Society if the integrity of the 
programme had been preserved by striking out "Rig- 
oletto" as well as "Trovatore." 

The spirit of Mendelssohn was gloriously avenged 
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upon his unfaithful worshippers who had set np an 
altar to the Italian idol, in the very temple called by 
his name. Why the quartet from "Ripoletto" was 
introduced into the programme, it is difficult to im- 
agine. But since it was there, it was perhaps fortn- 
nate that it was so badly sung that there will be no 
excuse in future for intruding Verdi where, with all 
his peculiar genius, ho is so utterly out of place. 
Without particularizing this performance more than 
is necessary, suffice it to say that the tenor, who oW- 
dently felt that the burden of the quartet was on his 
shoulders, seemed to have acquired all the contortions 
of the Italian style, without its intonation, purity or 
finish. Miss Blackburne bravely labored to rescue 
the performance from disgrace, and it was probably 
owing to her powerful voice and attractive personal 
style, that the audience actually encored it. It was 
sung a little worse the second time than before, and 
the curtain fell, we hope forever, on the anomaly of 
giving Verdi's music at a Mendelssohn concert. 

The instrumental part of the concert was in the 
hands of the Germania orchestra, and, as usual, was 
thoroughly satisfactory, while Mr. Thunder played 
the piano accompaniments, on a Steck grand, with 
excellent precision and expression. The conductor, 
Mr. Jean Luis, is entitled to great praise for his man- 
agement of the whole concert. His chorus was ad- 
mirably balanced, and it was easy to see that he was 
thoroughly master of his business. We have rarely 
seen so large a chorus and orchestra held so well in 
hand, or led with such an intelligent alertness to all 
the requirements of the occasion. While the rhythm 
was admirably marked, there was a want of due mod- 
ulation in the chorus passages, but that was only at- 
tributable to the short time devoted to the rehearsals, 
which precluded the possibiliiy of that fine shading 
which only comes with time and hard practice. 

The Mendelssohn Society is now fairly embarked 
in itii generous and friendly emulation of the older 
Handel and Haydn Society. It contains an unusual 
amount of fine material in all the parts, and it has 
chosen a field of music so rich and varied that there 
is no possibility of its being exhausted. 

The same journal, for Jan. 22, informs us : 

This week is rich in fine musical entertainments. 
On Thursday afternoon we have Mr. Jarvis's second 
matinee of the season, at the foyer of the Academy. 
The programme includes Beethoven's Trio in B flat 
(op. 11 ), for piano, clarionette and violoncello ; Cho- 
pin's Allegro de Concert (op. 56), piano solo, by Mr. 
Jarvis ; Mozart's Sonata in A major for piano and 
violin ; Schumann's Quartet in E flat (op. 47), for 
piano, violin, viola and violoncello. . Mr. Jarvis will 
be assisted by Messrs. Gaertner, Schmitz, Flagemann 
and Kammerer. 

On Saturday evening, the second of Messrs. Jarvis 
and Schmitz's Symphony concerts will be given at 
the Musical Fund Hall. The first of this series was 
a great success, and the second concert presents even 
greater attractions. The grand orchestra, nnder Mr. 
Schmitz, numbering about fifty instruments, will per- 
form the Oberon Overture of von Weber, and Mo- 
zart's Symphony in C. (Jupiter No. 4.) Camilla 
Urso, the famous violinigte, will play Mendelssohn's 
Concerto (op. 64), with orchestral accompaniment, 
ond also Vieuxtemps's Fantasia Caprice, an exquis- 
ite violin solo. Mr. Jarvis will give the last two 
movements of Chopin's Concerto, in £ minor, (op. 
1 1 ) with orchestra. 

Here is the programme of the last Germania Or- 
chestra public Rehearsal : 

Concert OTertore, op. 76 (first time) Kulliwoda. 

Nocturne — Midsummer Night's Bream Mendelssohn. 

Hymen's Festive Sounds — Waltz Lanner. 

Allegretto Schenando from Eighth Sjmpbonj.Peethoven. 

Overture— Hebrides (by request) MondelMohn. 

Song, Erl King (by request F. Schubert. 

Duet ftom Zampa T. Herold. 

New York. The Philharmonic Society (Berg- 
mann Conductor) gave its third concert, at Steinway 
Hall, last Saturday evening. We hear much praise 
of the performance of the orchestra of eighty, and 
much satisfaction expressed with the new Symphony, 
in D minor, by Volkmann. The Overtures were 
Mendelssohn's "Hebrides" and Cherubini's "Water- 
Carrier." Mr. William Mason played Beethoven's 
piano Concerto in G, and Mr. Wenzel Copta, newly 
come, a violin Concerto of Vieuxtcmps with much 
^clat.—The fourth Concert, March 9, will contain 
Beethoven's second Symphony, Liszt's "Tasso, 
Po<Jme Symphonique," and Mozart's "Magic Flute" 
Overture. (The Evening Post speaks of Volkmann's 
Symphony as "abounding in beautiful though reti- 
cent (!) passages.") 



German Opera still struggles bravely on in the 
small Thalia theatre, not very well supported. Mmea. 
Johannsen and Rotter and the basso Hermanns have 
joined the troupe, the latter re-appearing in hia capi- 
tal old part of the jailor in Fidelio. Flotow's Stra- 
deUa was brilliantly sang by Johannsen as Leonore 
and Himmer as StradelU, together with William 
Formes, Ulrichs and others. The company is still 
said to lack a tenore di grazia in Habelmann's place, 
and the young director, Nenendorff, is declared too 
careless and superficial to fill the place of Anschiitz 
or Bergmann. The next operas were to be Tann- 
haus€7' and Gliiscr's JJes Adlcr's Uorst, a simple, an- 
tiquated thing long popular in Germany. 

The new Academy of Music — now pronounced 
safe, in spite of the presentments of grand juries, by 
the superintendent of public buildings in his annual 
report— will be opened by Manager Maretzek, and 
his excellent company, on March 7th. The regular 
season will be prefaced by a 6a/ d* operas similar to 
that which last winter set the fashionable world agog. 

The French Opera has come to a timely end, if 
the following account, from the Weekly Review, be 
just : 

The last performance given by the troupe was that 
of "Orph€e aux Enfers," and, although it is a mle 
not to speak ill of the dead, we confess that the per- 
formance of the opera was partly amusing, parti v an 
insult to the public. The audience, which had Been 
attracted by the name of the opera as well as by rec- 
ollections of its performance in Paris, was very large, 
and every seat was taken. But the curtain did not 
go up, and one of the singers stepped before it and 
excused the management on account of the sudden 
indisposition of one of the singers, which would be 
removed, however, in a few minutes. Wo should 
have been much pleased if this announcement had 
not proved true, since the entire pertormanoe gave 
just cause for derisive laughter and disgust. We be* 
lieve that, the opera was given without the slightest 
rehearsal. To say that the orchestra was bad is mild. 
The chorus sang in (lunnan. The person, who had 
the hardihood to oppcar in the part of Venus, was ac- 
companied by loud laughter throughout her little 
chanson; the scenery was wretched ; the Olympus was 
represented by a drawing-room : in short, the per- 
formance surpassed all ideas which mortal man can 
have of a farce. If it was not hissed, and the actors 
and singers were not driven from the scene, this is 
owing to the great forbearance of the public. After 
the performance of this opera, a dispute arose between 
the artists, which led to the happv dissolution of their 
contract with each other, and thus endeth the sec- 
ond attempt at giving French opera wiibout a prop- 
er management. 

The Bateman troupe, as such, have dispersed. The 
closing concert under that name took place at Stein- 
way Hall on Wednesday evening of last week. 
Crowds, ovations to the several artists, programme 
doubled in length by encores. But "the selections" 
(so the Albion says) "were of a singularly ancient and 
well-worn character, Mr. Hatton, or whoever makes 
them, evidently fearing to add the shock of novelty 
to the other trying emotions which a farewell per- 
formance might naturally be expected to excite." 

Mme. Parepa, with Messrs. Bosa and Mills, are 
engaged for Mr. Harrison's classical and sacred con- 
certs from Jan. 27 to the end of February. 

Rochester, N . Y. Mr. Tracy's "Piano-forte Re- 
citals" are given for the improvement of his scholars 
and a few personal friends who take an interest in 
the promotion of piano-forte art. Some of his pupils 
take part in them. In the third Recital of the pres- 
ent series (Jan. 31), Mr. Tracy himsfilf was to play 
three Beethoven Sonatas, namely that in G, op. 31, 
No. 1, that in E fiat, op. 7, and the "Moonlight" 
(C-sharp minor). One of the young ladies was set 
down for Mendelssohn's G-minor Concerto and a 
couple of Chopin's Etudes (Nos. 8 and 11, of op. 
10) ; another, for Weber's brilliant Polonaise in E ; 
a third, for the "Invitation to the Dance" ; and a 
young gentleman for the other Weber Polonaise (in 
E flat). The fourth Recital is to contain three more 
Sonatas of Beethoven, Weber's Concert-stuck^ and 
two Sonatas by Clementi. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompantment. 

Zilla Ree. Song and Chorus. P, G. Salts. 30 

The song b plquAt,aBd om of th« b«it of Its class, 
which ia Mjlag a great d«al. 
When golden Phoebus in the west. (Evening). 

O. Nicolai. 40 
8om«what dlfflenlt, bat flMlj elaborated. VoeaI« 
Ists m lU be glad to mske aeqaalntanee with this song 
of the fluBOOs musician and condaetor. 
Uncle John. Song. R. Tisnngton. 30 

A wann hearted, genial song, with veiy pleaaing 
rnnrio. Words by J. G. J. The gnod old man^S phi- 
losophy is eommended to all. 
Nazareth. Sacred song for Bau or Contralto. 

Gounod. 50 
Worthy to be placed in the flnt class of Hcred 
songs. Moderately diffleolt. Very pretty aeeoinp^t. 
Old house on the hill. Ballad. Claribd. 30 

Swallow, come again 1 Song. *' 35 

The beet thing yon can do, when yon see a song 
with Clarlbel's name on It, is to parohase Ibrthwith. 
The floe taste of this writer will not allow the publi- 
cation of a poor song . 

Howard Paul's great skating song, with choms. 35 
"Hl-yl !" heroes a song for the merry skaters. The 
snow-em^t will soon be ready for the sport. If the riv- 
en are not, so learn your part in this merry choms. 
O summer night, so calm and fair. F. Westiake* 35 

A calm, fUr and sweet song, in excellent taste. 
Letty Lome. Ballad. G. Perren. SO 

A simple ballad, with an nnnsnally sweet melody. 
When evening chimes. Ballad. J, W, Turner. 30 
The little wayside sution. " " " 30 

Mr. Tamer^s compositions are always welcome, and 
these two are in danger of being qnlte popular. 
The Bridge. Song. Lady Carew, 40 

Longfellow's poem, with new mus!c, which fits it 
perftetly. 

Instramental. 

Alone I strayed. Mazurka. L. A. Doane, 40 

Thif carious tttle begins a piece which Is very 
sparkling, and almoet too bright for a mainrica, but 
would pleaae nnder any title. 

Reflectioiis on Spring. Valse for piano. A. Berge. 30 
This again, is almost too mellow and gliding for the 
name of Woi/z, but is very pleasing to all who like 
quieting and soothing melodies. 
Plato galop. G. H. Fiorance, 30 

Has fall, rich chords and a kind of stately more- 
men t, with considerable brillUnoy. 
Meditation on prelude by Bach. Piano and Vio- 
lin solo, or Violoncello with accomp't of Or- 
gan or 2nd Violoncello, ad. lib. Gounod, 75 
A piece which will aonnd finely with Piano and a 
good reed instrument, or any of those mentloDed 
above. 

Booka. 

HoHMANif'a Practical Course. 

No. 1, with songs. 38 

2, 25 

3 and 4, 45 

This simple and Tcry thorough course is In use in 
all the younger classes of the Boston schools, and is 
well known In many other places. A peculiar merit 
Is, that common school teachers, with an occasional 
visit from a music teacher, can go through the coarse 
with perfect success. No. 1 is for the youngest chil- 
dren and the others gradually increase in difficulty. 
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For Dwight'a Jooraal of Huiio. 

The Nightingale. 

(InlCatod flrom Ui« Italtan of FnmesMO dl Umono.) 
Sweet Philomelji, lovely, hapless maiden, 
Death at her heart, with wrong and insult laden, 

Wept, crashed by sorrows all too moch for wo- 
man ; — 

GrMt JoTe, that bitter grief from heaven behold- 

Pitied, and took away her semblance human, 
In a bird's form the sweet, sad soul enfolding. 
One eve. Love, o'er a leafy woodland winging, 
Heard a rich lay, far through the forest ringing. 
And pausing, with the mellow song enchanted. 
Beheld lone Philomel among the roses ; 
To rival Jove's sweet miracle Love panted. 
So caujLTht d ere died her golden closes. 

And gave her Lilla's form, alluring maiden. 
With gift of soulful song divinely laden I 

Faknt Raymond Rittbb. 



Thayer's Life of Beethoven*. 

(TnndatMl for thif Jooraal tnm tho Ldpilg AlIfomeiDe 
Unaikmllieho Zoitaog ). 

In the composition of a book about a great ar- 
tist or his life — if by accurate study of sources 
and thoughtful critici-sm of results the book un- 
dertakes to be conclusive in some definite direc- 
tion — there are various things to be considered. 
In the first place the relative importance of the 
artist himself; then the circumstances under 
which be came into the world and which bad an 
influence on his deyelopment ; then the qaestion, 
what has been already communicated respecting 
him, and whether these previous communications 
have any claim to real scientific worth and credi- 
bility, or whether they contain much that is 
false, whereby a distorted light has been shed 
oyer him. According to circumstances, there- 
fore, the description of an artist's life may be 
made short and i^oncise, or long and entering 
into a thousand details. 

In regard to Beethoven the case stands 
thus : In the first place we have here to do with 
an artist of the very first rank, who on the one 
hand, at the very sight of bis person, offers the 
psychologist the most difficult problems and gives 
him a host of at least seeming contradictions to 
solve ; while, on the other hand, by his rich re- 
lations to the outer world, by bis connections and 
intercourse with persons in high position he pre- 
sents a mass of interesting matter which does not 
come into the account with other artists. In the 
second place there are already current about 
him a multitude of shorter and longer communi- 
cations, which taken together are unsatisfactory. 
Yet it must be admitted that the notices of Weg- 
eler and Ries, little as they aimed at complete- 
ness, and much as the anecdotical character pre- 
vails in them, especially in the second part, gave, 
of all that had yet appeared, the most reliable 
information and the best picture of Beethoven. 
Seyfried's meagre communications are scarcely 

• Lndwig van Beethoven's Leben, von Aleunder Wheelock 
Thayer. Narh d«m Original MaHuseript dtuUek b*arbntet 
[Ton Dr. H. Delten]. Fint Tolame, Berlin, ff. Schneider. 



worth mentioning ; but even Schindler's Biogra- 
phy is only in so far trustworthy as it concerns 
the Beethoven whom Schindler had personally 
known and with whom he had had intercourse. 
Moreover it is distinguished by a truly bewilder- 
ing want of order in the laying out and presenta- 
tion of the subject Lenz has given himself 
much pains with regard to the chronology of the 
works ; but he lived too far away from the places 
where reliable information could be got on many 
points, and he made his books unenjoyable 
through the bombast of his fantastical mania for 
exposition. Marx ensnarled himself in philo- 
sophical SBsthetic phrases, and the Ariadne's 
thread, that should have helped him out of his 
self-made labyrinth, slipped thereby through his 
hands. At the .same time he neglected all care- 
ful study of sources, even where they lay right 
before his nose, and so he heaped up a mass of 
errors and imperfect statements in regard to 
facts, which could only beget new confusion. Fi- 
nally Nohl — to name him also — had actually 
availed himself of certain sources, passing others 
by, and bridged over all the boles and chasms of 
his material with pictures of bis fancy, with ques- 
tionable hypotheses, unmeaning phrases, and odd 
speculations. And here we must not pass by the 
fact in silence, that he has taken many of bis 
communications from an earlier English essay of 
our Thayer (Atlantic Monthly, 1858), which he 
knew from a French translation. Of the deluge 
of pamphlets we of course say nothing. 

When now a man like A. W. Thater, bom 
in a foreign quarter of the globe, belonging to an 
entirely different calling than to that of Art, un- 
dertakes, with a thousand sacrifices in time, la- 
bor and money, after long years of indefatigable 
researches, in which no source of information 
anywhere to be found remains unused, to clear up 
all the chaos, to put aside all that is false or un- 
certain, or at least honestly designate it as such, 
and so present us with a ''Life" of Beethoven, 
showing us the person of the master in an unfal- 
sified light, neither flattered nor perverted, such 
an undertaking must, as we believe, be met by 
the lively gratitude of the artistic world. And 
with this gratitude will be coupled joyful greet- 
ing on the part of musical criticism, all the more 
heartily when it perceives what a warm rever- 
ence for the master, and what a simple, unsophis- 
ticated striving after truth has guided the author's 
pen in every line. When, furthermore, the book 
appears and through the mouth of the (German) 
translator, in full understanding ot course with 
the author, declares beforehand, that it merely 
wishes to present the mcUerials, in as pure a state 
as possible, for the future expounder of Beetho- 
ven's artistic labors, then may we not require 
that criticism speak with the tone of trust and 
high esteem of such a thankworthy efiTort ? 

The biographer of Beethoven cannot help it, 
that the master, who lived and died in Vienna, 
passed his childhood and youth far away from 
there in the Electoral capital of Bonn ; that it is 
just this youthful period over which lay the great- 



est want of clearness; that all the books hitherto 
have furnished only unsatisfactory or false ac- 
counts of it. 

Hence what we should blame in a biography 
of any other master, these exceedingly minute 
and copious details of time and place, this reach- 
ing so far back into times when the artist's grand- 
father first began an humble career as musician ; 
this documentary presentation of many circum- 
stances related even though remotely to the main 
matter, — all this in the present case we may con- 
sider justified, nay entitled toour thanks, because 
just here the circumstances are diff'erent from 
what they are in a hundred other cases. 

The volume before us contains first of all two 
Prefaces in the form of letters : The Author to 
the Translator, and the Translator to the Au- 
thor, neither of which is to be overlooked, since 
they show the mutual relation of the two, as well 
as their common standpoint towards the given 
material. From them we learn that the (Ger- 
man) translator, who lives in Bonn, has in many 
points completed and enriched the author's labor 
by additions of his own. It also appears from 
the latter part of his letter, that he is still more 
decidedly than the author of the opinion, that 
the biography of an artist is not finished with a 
correct description of his life alone, be it ever so 
thorough and reliable. We have here the rec- 
ognition of a principle which we have always 
represented, and which all the more naturally 
had to be represented by the Translator, since he 
has himself taken part in Art criticism, a thing 
entirely foreign to the Author. 

The book before us is only the first volume. 
How many volumes the whole work will form, we 
are not told ; and probably for peculiar reasons 
the number could not be absolutely fixed, al- 
though the author, to all appearances, has his 
material fully collected. The contents of this 
first volume are divided into three books, of 
which the first is headed : "IVfusic and Musicians 
in Bonn from 1689 to 1784." It contains six 
chapters: 1) The Electorate of Cologne. Jo- 
seph Clement. 2) Clement Augustus and his 
Capelle. Ludwig van Beethoven (the grand- 
father). 3) Maximilian Frederic and bis court 
musicians. 4) Continuation of the accounts of 
music and musicians under Max Frederic. 5) 
Max Frederic's National Theatre. 6) Musical 
personalities of Bonn. The city in the year 
1770. — This first Book fills 80 pages, a space 
which will not be found excessive, if we consider 
that we have here to do, not with secondary mat- 
ters, superfine distinctions about Westpbalians 
and Rbinelanders (h la Nohl), or politico-social 
expositions, but with music, with that musical in- 
stitution and those persons to whom Beethoven 
was to owe his first impulses, his first instruction 
and furtherance. It certainly is not a matter of 
indifference, to know how that Art institute arose, 
and what its character, at which Beethoven af- 
terwards, playing the viola in its orchestra, was 
to get familiar with the most important operas of 
that time ; to form a nearer i|cauMntance with 
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the musicians who helped build it up, with the 
princes whose taste determined the spirit in 
whi(>h it was conducted, not to Fpeak of that 
more general sort of culture which was prepared 
and furthered through the National Theatre and 
therefore throut^h the condition of poetry in Bonn. 
It certainly seems to us too, that a far clearer 
picture of those times and circumstances is given 
by the printing of old documents, than by des- 
cription and narration. 

With the Second Book, which occupies 147 
pages, and is superscribed : **Beethoven in Bonn, 
1770 to 1792," our master himself enters into the 
narrative. It contains 13 chapters: 1) The 
Beethoven Family. 2) Beethoven's Childhood. 
S) Instruction nnder Neefe. The Boy's Talent 
made a Source of Income. 4) Elector Max 
Francis. 5) Max Francis and Music. The 
Court Capelle in the year 1784. 6) Further 
Destinies of Beethoven. His visit to Vienna. 
7) The Breuning family. Count AValdstein. Do- 
mestic affairs. 8) The National Theatre under 
Max Francis. 9) Repertoire of the Electoral 
National llieatro. 10^ Musical events and An- 
ecdotes. 11) Supplementary about Persons and 
Society. Departure from Bonn. 1 2) What did 
Beethoven compose in Bonn ? 13) The Theatre 
and Music in Bonn again. The curtain falls. 

Of the Third Book, which is to contain Beetho- 
Ten's first Vienna period (1792 to 1800), this 
Volume gives us (in 48 pages) the first three 
chapters: 1) Beethoven in Vienna. Studies 
with Haydn and Albrecbtsberger. 2) Music in 
Vienna in the year 1793. 3) Beethoven's ap- 
pearance as Virtuoso and Composer. An Ap- 
pendix (of 83 pages) then gives a number of doc- 
uments, which found no room in the text, ahd a 
couple oTexcurxui by the translator. 

For this whole period the author had at his 
command, besides the most careful use of the ear- 
lier, often very remote literature, a series of new 
and hitherto unused sources, which we will here 
specify. In the first line stand the Provincial 
Archives in Diisseldorf, which possess most of the 
Acts and Documents of the Electorate of Cologne, 
especially those which relate to music ; these 
were for the first time fully explored and turned 
to account, first by Thayer, and afterwards by 
Deiterv, for this volume. To these are joined a 
series of periodical writings of those days, among 
which we may name the Bonner A nzeif/en and In- 
teUigenzbldUer of the last century, the Vienna 
Zeilunfjy Court-calender, Text-books, &c. ; also the 
old church books of Bonn are employed for the 
purpose of fixing dates when required. Beetho- 
ven's own notes have furnished the author al- 
ready in this volume with various interesting ma- 
terial ; especially worth mention is the little Day- 
book about the journey to Vienna and the first 
days there. Besides all this, the author has not 
shrunk from tlic often onerous trouble of personal 
inquiry, through which he has got at some ex- 
ceedingly important communications concerning 
the remote Bonn period. Finally with the new 
sources must be reckoned the notes, published in 
^ho Appendix by Deiters, of an old Herr Fischer, 
irho died recently in Bonn, in whose house the 
Beethoven family resided a long time ; from 
these, with careful use, we get on the whole a 
faithful and extremely life-like picture of the 
Beethorens' parental house, which heretofore 
was wanting. 

One sees already by this enumeration, tbatfthe 



author has not shrunk from the most remote and 
unfreqented paths in order to get ffack of the 
truth. To be sure, one who simply wants to 
read for entertainment, will find himself deterred 
by such a heaping up of documents ; but one who 
cares to get a clear and truthful picture of the 
case, will find real satisfaction in documents thus 
speaking for themselves. 

[Tho article ends with specimens of the new nuiUer 
which Thayer's book contains, some of which wo 
propose to translate, yieluing to tho eager cariosity of 
our readers ; although it will be an awkward and a 
thankless task to translate back into EngUiih that 
which was originally written in English, and which 
is bound to appear at last in tho author's own ver- 
nacular. — Ed.] 



Joseph Louis D'Ortigae. 

[From th« London Orchettn. 

For the last forty years the French art and 
church papers have teemed with contributions 
both curious and interesting, on a system of mu- 
sic afiirmed to be both artistic and scientific, but 
peculiar to the offices of relimon, and in no way 
connected with the vernacular language of the 
present day. The ordinary rule, with respect to 
religious music is a simple one. As to science, 
music being founded on unvarying rules, recog- 
nized by science, there canaot be one science for 
the church and another for the world. As to art, 
the best of its kind, its J^ighest development, is 
that which alone can be considered classical, and 
there cannot be one degree for the church and 
another for the world. The only proper distinc- 
tion, therefore, peculiar to religious music, is that 
of the spirit, expressive of the feelings of the hu- 
man being engaged in its highest and noblest em- 
ployment of worshipping the Creator. The the- 
ory to which wc have been alluding is quite op- 
posed to this definition of religious music. It 
maintains that the ordinary language-rhythms 
now prevalent, from the alliance of music with 
the language of every-day life, are totally out of 
place in music for the Sanctuary ; that the com- 
mon and well known keys in modern music are 
not the collocation of tones insisted upon by the 
practice of the church ; that the church has its 
own peculiar artistic gamuts, giving rise to chords 
and progressions unknown to the outward world, 
or ir known, forbid<)en by all rational artists ; 
and that it is the duty of all church composers, 
p:operly so called, to study this system of vener- 
Me art-song, as being the only legitimate ex- 
pression of what is called the voice of the church 
in music. The leading advocate of this system 
is just dead, departing from this life at raris, 
al)out a month ago. He was .the well-known Jo- 
seph Louis D'Ortigue, for many years a lawyer 
and judge, and afterwanls musician, litterateur, 
and art-critic. Articles from his prolific pen are 
to be found in almost every Parisian journal of 
repute, but the work by which his name will live 
will be found in the great ^'Dictionnairc de I'Ab- 
b^ Mign^." For this voluminous and compre- 
hensive church lexicon M. D'Ortigue supplied 
nearly all the articles on the subject of church 
music. The one object of his life was that of 
plain chant and the music of the middle ages. 
He was the great advocate and benign critic of 
all the publications by Coussemaker, Le F6re 
Lambilof, L'Abb^ de Lamennais, and other re- 
vivalists of the ancient tones. At the instigation 
of M. Guizot, he wrote his celebrated Essay on 
the Music of the middle Ages, which procured 
him the professorship of plain chant at the col- 
lege of Ilenri Quatre, and led to his appointment 
as one of the commissioners of inquiry into the 
robberies of the manuscripts from the Royal Li- 
brary. 

In 1856 M. D*Ortigue sent forth to the public 
his peculiar theory of accompanying the Grego- 
rian chants ; a theory which gave rise to much 
discussion, being strongly disapproved by those 
whoprofe8s«d to have ears, but much exalted by 
those who did not mind being laughed at for hav- 
ing no ears at all. He failed to put out the fact 



that the musical system of the ancient church is 
that of a system of tetrachords, or series of four 
sounds, and not a svstem of octaves. That the 
outifide sounds of each tetrachord are unchangea- 
ble, hut the two inside sounds are so ; and that 
upon these facts grew out the syHtem of (Mftaves 
known as the church tones. The school of the 
(d/acapella is not a system of every sound in tho 
gamut bearing its own chord, but a consideration 
of the sounds in the octave, divided first arith- 
metically, and then harmonically ; and allowing 
for the change of the two inside tones of the tet- 
rachord. 

The efiorts of M. Choron for the revival of tho 
alia capella music in Paris were much in unison 
with the feeling of M. D'Ortigue, and received 
his highest commendation. But M. D'Ortigue 
did not confine his pen to church music. He 
wrote upon the organislti, Ijefi$bure-Wely, J. N. 
Lemmens, M. Bodly, and others; upon the opc- 
ra.** of Kossini, the "Troyens" of Hector Berlioz, 
and upon the operas of Meyerbeer. The gath- 
erings up by Meyerbeer of the weird-ilke snatch- 
es from the tones of the old-world mnsic proved 
specially grateful to the mediaeval mind of our 
art-critic, who thrilled with delight when bearing 
the unearthly chant of the Three Imposters in 
the ''Proph^te ;" and, during the life of its com- 
poser, M. D'Ortigue was one of the foremost in 
heaping adulatory paragraphs upon the laurel 
brow of this distinguished man. Upon the death 
of Meyerbeer, M. D'Ortigue wrote a remarkable 
eulogy on the character and works of his hero, 
whom he describes as passing a life of incessant 
labor, atthieving a glorious career, cvidencinj; a 
genius the lustre of which no lena:th of time 
could imperil or diminish. But **a living dog is 
better than a dead lion," and scarce had a year 
elapsed when M. D'Ortigue qualified his former 
expressions by stating what he really thought, 
and what he requested the public to take as his 
real opinion. "Meyerbeer's genius," he wrote, 
**was not that of the first order. He has none of 
that divine fire which emits the generous and 
fruitful heat calling into life and being soeh mel- 
odies as those of Mozart, Beethoven, and Rossi- 
ni. There is no pure gold about the man, and 
his own conscience is always secretly warning 
him of the insufficiency of his funds. As he de* 
ceive? others, so he deceives himself by his sub- 
terfuges, ruses, and trickeries. He was by na- 
ture timid, ever doubtiqg and feanng; he never 
risked anything, never struck unless sure of his 
blow, and never gave himself headway unless all 
was prepared for a certain 8ucce.^s. The time is 
now come," says M. D'Ortigue, "in which I may 
speak out plainly, and I speak out in this war 
Ixicause it is the first time that I have been at 
liberty to do so, and I profit by the opportunity. 
When an artist spends his life in gatltering flat- 
terers around him, it is only becoming that the 
ministers of justice shonid pronounce sentence 
and a true verdict over his body." 

We believe this last opinion of M. D'Ortigue 
upon M'^yerbeer to be sincere, and one which 
nothing but the liberal hand of Meyerbeer kept 
from the public so long as the composer lived. 

M. D'Ortigue stands amongst the first and fore- 
most admirers of the genius of Charles Gounod. 
In 1855 he wrote in rUptnres of his "Sanctus," 
describing it as a morceau of grand and high in- 
spiration, and on the production of the "St. Co- 
vilia Mass" by this composer, M. D'Ortigue is- 
sued a careful and elaborate analysis, commend- 
ing the greater part thereof in strong and eulo- 
gistic terms, lie objected, however, to the short, 
dry, and energetic way in which the choir were 
required to utter tho word Pax, in the Gloria. 
He says that the composer gave out the word Pax 
after the ordinary fashion of the crier in a court 
of justice calling out "Silence ;" and that it was 
strictly an obedience to the very letter of the 
command of the Psalmist, "Bene i»allite ci in vo- 
ciferationc." 

Among other essays by M. D'Ortigue, may be 
perused, with much pleasure and profit, those on 
the "Te Deum," "Requiem," and the "Christus," 
in three parts, of Hector Berlioz, and the "Christ- 
mas Carols" of Saboly, so well edited by M. F. 
eejuin. M. D'Ortigue was born in 1802. 
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The Musical Tear 1866 of Fails. 

To Ix'gin with the Grand Opera. Dnrinjj the com- 
mcnt'enient of the year the Biar of the "Africai»c" 
was still in the ascendant, and on the 9th of March, 
that IB, within ten moniliBand a half of its first pi'O- 
duction, it reached \u hundredth performance. The 
** Iftufueiiots'* took more than three years, *' (Juillaume 
Teir* more than five, "Lucia" 8ix yearn and a half, 
and "Aa Favorita" eifi^ht years, to arrive at the same 
point. The merits of the work have been suflicient- 
ly discussed. The first novelty in the prognimmo 
was the revival of Aober's *'Le Dieu et La Baifadere/* 
firat given at the same house in 1830 with Nonrrit, 
Miles. Noblct, Tai;lioni, Damorcan-Cinii, and the 
basso I^vassenr, all then in their prime. The cast 
on the present occasion was painfully incompetent, 
and all the charming music the work contained could 
not obtain more than a gucces d'esttime. This occurr- 
ed at the end of January. The second of April 
brought as the second edition ot *'Uon Juan" (for the 
first see notice on the Italiens). The work was re- 
spectably executed : only the two victims. Donna 
Anna and iJonna Elvira were too short and too fat, 
and the joyous Zerlina was simply the definition of a 
line — length without breadth. llTaure {Don Juan) 
and Odin (Lepordlo) were the only good exponents 
of their roles, for the Don Ottavio as an actor added 
an additional amount of water to the original "sky- 
blue" character of the part. Mile. Mauduit made a 
first debut in "La Juive" about the same time, and 
showed IIS what she might be ahlo to do were she 
kept a year longer at school. Next came an admin- 
istrative affair ; a decree, announcing that the Opera 
was no longer to form part of the Maison ^e TEmpe- 
renr, and was to bo handed over, under certain condi- 
tions, to the tender mercies of a private speculator. 
The subvention was raised to the sum of nine hun- 
dred and twenty thousand francs (about £37,000). 
Many aspired to the management, but the real con- 
test was between MM. Perrin and Roqueplan, and 
the former was successful. A reprise of "Giselle" 
(ballet), and of "ZaJuiVc" (why call it a reprise?), 
was of no importance, and the only real novelty in- 
troduced during the year was a ballet "La Source" 
in three acts and four tableaux, by MM. Nuitter and 
St. Leon : the music of the first and fourth tablcanx 
by M. Minkons, that of the second and third by M. 
Leo Delibcr. This was a quasisucccss, hut did not 
hold its ground firmly. The idea of sharing the mu- 
sic between two composers was bad, and the dancers 
were not the dessus du panier. Thus we have two 
acts of ballet as the year's doings at a theatre whose 
manager is bound to produce at least one grand ope- 
ra, and another in two acts, and one grand and one 
small ballet in the year. I quote the cahier des charges 
from memory, but fear that the actual stipulations 
are more than what I mention — I am sure they are 
not less. 

The Opera Comiqne went gaily on its "Voyage en 
Chine" until Feb. 5th, when "Fior d'Aliza/' taken 
from Lamartine's novel of the same name, music by 
M. Victor Mass^, was pix>duccd. Notwithstanding 
the evident defects of the poem, defects which con- 
sisted more in the use of situations already known 
and well treated by other composers than in any ab- 
solute "badness" of construction, M. Mass^'s charm- 
ing music would have insured a success had it been 
better interpreted. But with a cold tenor like M. 
Achard (a "stick*' is, I believe, the proper term), and 
with a premikre chantetue like Mme. Vandcnheuvel 
Dupres, who is, I willingly allow, a first-rate singer, 
but for musicians only, and whose voice never cross- 
es the footlights, what can be the result ? M. Massd's 
half-failure was more honorable to him to him tha'n 
many bronght-aboat and brought-up successes ; and 
he may console himself with the thought that ho has 
"musical basgage" enough to be able to afTord one. 
Flotow's "Z'dda" a pretty, sparkling work, was giv- 
en in May, and pleased greatly. June brought us an 
enlarged edition of Gounod's "Tja Colomhe" a charm- 
ing opera already produced at Baden-Baden in 1861. 
"Jos€ Maria "aet to music by M. Jules Cohen, came 
in July— a bad piece and "imitative" music, not with- 
out some musicianly talent, was the general verdict 
August brought us Mehul's "Joseph," more an ora- 
torio than an opera, much less opera-comique — a re- 
vival attended with great success, thanks to the beau- 
tiful music and the good interpretation. Next came 
M. Ambroise Thomas's "Mignon" so lately noticed 
in these pages that I need but mention its name ; and 
with the remark that an opera in three acts, by M. 
Victor Mass^, provisionally entitled "Le Fits du 
Brigadier" is in active rehearsal, I may close my no- 
tice on the doings of the past year at the Salle Fa- 
Tart. -Total : six operas, seventeen acts. 

At the Lyrique I must begin with the mention of 
"La Fiancee d*Abydoe," four acts, by M. Jules Aden- 
is, music by M. A. Barthe. This was given on 30th 
December, 1865, but almost belongs to this year's 



history. A poem lengthened out from an one act 
cantata produced a distressing effect. The music de- 
served a better fate : M. Bnrtlio has only to g(^t hold 
of a real piece to show what he can do. In May we 
had the third and be&l edition of the three" Don Juans" 
in the field. Execution and ensemble splendid, and 
an orchestra such as no other theatre in Paris can 
bonst of. The "Joi/euses Commeres di Windsor " by 
Nicoliii, produced at the end of the same month was 
very coldly received. Juno: "/^ Sorcier," of a Bofi- 
ening-of thobrain tendency, and "/»c» Drag^es de Su- 
zette" a neat little work, were given a few*^ days be- 
fore the house closed for its annual congS. 

Operations were resumed in Angnst with "Marta" 
and Mile. Nillsen, who by the way will leave us soon 
for a two years' engagement at 1 5,000 francs a month 
with Mapleson ; at least, so they say. "Don Juan" 
and "Marta" (with an occasional performance of 
"RigoUuo," "VtolrUa" or "Richard") held the affiche 
until the 9th December, when an arrangement of 
"Der FrejfschiUz" was given with immense success, 
and will probably have a great run. Total, 5 ope- 
ras, 1 1 acts. 

The Italian season, which had commenced in Oc- 
tober, 1865, was continued by the production of Mer- 
cadante's "fjeonora" which was but coldly received. 
A ballet, "67t Elementt" a divertissement by St. 
Leon, music by Pugni, came next, and once more 
proved how hopeless was the attempt made by the 
gentlemanly but obsinate manager to render ballet 
an accepted institution in this theatre. On the first 
of March "Don Juan" No. 1 was "executed" in eve- 
ry sense of the word. A revival of the "Puritani" 
with Mile. Patti as Elvira was a great attraction, and 
one of the best performances of the season. "La Fi- 
danzata Valacca" was received in much the same way 
as the ballet noted above. "Ultaliana in Algieri" was 
revived in April for the dtimis of Mile. Mela, the 
"woman-tenor." This wal: a decided and well-deserv- 
ed failure, and all the public's applause was reserved 
for Scalese and Agnesi,who bore their trials with ex- 
emplary fortitude. The theatre closed on the 5th of 
May with a performance of"// Casino di Campagna" 
music by the father of the illustrious phenomenon 
just mentioned above ; this was. a sad close to a gen- 
erally good season. The troupe was excellent and 
include La Patti, Mmes. de la Grange, Vitali, Pen- 
CO, Grossi Caldcron, Zeiss, &c., MM. Fraschini, 
Brignoli, Delle Sedie, Graziani, Agnesi, Zucchini, 
Scalese, Selva Verger, &c. The usual repertoire, 
%\kc\i9A"ll Darhiere," "Rigoletto," "Trovaiore," &c., 
was given in addition to the novelties mentioned 
above. 

The theatre vrns re-opened October the 3rd with 
"La 6o>mam6u/a" interpreted by La Patti. MM. Nic- 
olini and Verger. A great success for the lady and 
the baritone. Mile. Lagrua made a deep impression 
in "Norma" and the fine tragic sentiment she dis- 
played deserved the hearty and frequent encourage- 
ment it received. Then came a course of inflnenxa 
which proved disastrous to the repertoire ; and for 
some weeks everything went wrong. "iJon Pasquale" 
gave M. Ketten the chance of a debut — the result 
was unimportant. Then came (Nov. 27) the turn of 
Pacini's "Saffo" for Mile. Lagrua. The singer was 
superb, but the music commonplace and ineffective. 
"Emani" for the debut of Mile. Statbs, an American 
lady with a splendid soprano, was well executed. 
Pancani was fair as Emani, Cresci was a good Carlo 
Quinto and Agnesi gave an original and splendid 
reading of the part of the chivalrous vegliardo Don 
Si'ltxi. "L'Elisir d'Amore" with la Patti, Nicolini, 
Agnesi and Zucchini, I noticed in my last, and so 
find myself au pair with my compte rendu of the Ital- 
iens. 

With regard to the other lyric theatres — the Bouf- 
fes call for no particular mention ; they have been 
half the year in Chancery, and have done but little 
during the rest of the time. I lately gave an acconnt 
of the Fantaisies Parisiennes and its prosperity. The 
principal operas and operettas produced have been 
Hdrold's "Roiibres" 3 a, "Les Folies Amoureuses" 2 a, 
"Le ^faUrede Chap^e,""Le Chevalier Lubin," "Le 
C^anteur Florentin," &c. 

Of coarse I cannot undertake to send you a list of 
all the concerts given during the last season, but will 
just mention the principal stances. The Socidt^ des 
Concerts du Conservatoire hardly maintains its high 
reputation, but seems to be going to the bad. Pas- 
deloup is on the contrary gaining ground every day. 
The Brothers Muller, the quartet players, produced 
a great sensation here. The Concerts of the A thence 
(noticed a week or two ago) are doing well ; Haydn's 
"Seasons" were remarkably rendered by all concern- 
ed. ''Elijah" &nd Costu's "Naaman" are in rehear- 
sal. Among the concerts of Chamber music, those 
conducted by MM. A lard, Maurin, Armingaud, La- 
moureux, and de la Nux rank amongst the best. M. 
Wekerlin's Soci^t^ de Ste. C^cile, and M. Georges 



Pfc'iflTer'fl concert, deserve special mention, and fo 
docs a sdancc given by M. Jaeobi. first violin at the 
Opera ; as for others their name is Le(;ion. — Con: 
Orchestra, 



Mendelssohn's Greek Chorus Mnsio. 

In anticipation of the Concert for the Cretans (next 
Monday), the first part of which is to consist of music 
suggestive of the old classic glory of Greece, espec- 
ially the (Edipus choruit, we reproduce here-o part of 
our record of the first public performance in this city 
(by the Orpheus Club,Dcc. 19,1 857) ofsomeof the no- 
ble music whieh Mendelssohn set to two of the trage- 
dies of Sophocles. Our Cretan programme,to be more 
complete, should have containe<1 atl three of the cho- 
ruses then given ; but that would have left no room 
for the other parts, equally su^rgestive, the one of 
modern Greece as overrun by Turks, the other 
(Fifth Symphony) of the great hope of Freedom, 
the struggle and the triumph. 

The features of the most intrinsic interest, as 
well as novelty, were the Choruses from the 
Greek tragedies, composed by Mendelssohn. We 
know no finer compositions for men's voices. 
Certainly our German Clubs have sung no other 
comparable to them. The ordinary part-song is 
a much smaller, humbler nftair — simply, as its 
name denotes, a song^ harmonizpd in four parts. 
But these Greek choruses are themes worked up, 
for single and double choir, with as much art and 
completeness, only not in the fugue form, (for the 
Fugue is Gothic, Christinn, and not Greek), as 
the choruses in great oratorios. The poetic text 
demanded no less. Of course the problem with 
Mendelssohn was not and could not be to com- 
pose music that should be Greek ; what was prac- 
ticable wa.«, to wed the noble words to music 
equally noblo and expressive. A dignified, high- 
ly learned, as well as sympathetically poetic style 
was indispensable; and in these special chornses 
at least Mendelssohn has answered these require- 
ments as happily and nobly as in any of his best 
works that are better known. They should have 
been heard with orchestra, of course, to have 
their full effect; but the elaborate accompani- 
ments were made to yield the giat of their mean- 
ing by the fine piano-playing of Otto Dresel as- 
sisted by Mr. Leonhard. They would have de- 
rived more impressivenem, too, from a larger 
choir; and above all, from the theatrical com- 
pleteness with which they were brought out, ac- 
cording to the original design, in Germany. Then 
the entire Greek tragedy was acted on the stage, 
with all its paradoi and episodions, and chore- 
graphical manoeuvres, circlings, and crossings of 
the chorus, &c. In short, the attempt was made, 
with all the means of the King of Prussia, and the 
classical lore of German Greek professors, to re- 
produce as closely as possible the whole machine- 
ry and method of the old Greek stage. Only 
music, which the Greeks had not, and for which 
their rude chant had to suffice, was here for tho 
first lime by modern Art supplied. 

We suppose the "Bacchus" Chorus pleased the 
greater number by its fiery fortissimo. We were 
most interested in the chorus from the (Edipus 
Coloneus, It is where the chorus (of old Athe- 
nians) welcome the blind, old, wandering king, 
led by his daughter An'i^one, to Attica. A plain 
word-for-word version, such as we find in Bohn's 
Library, gives a better notion of the words than 
the rhymed paraphrase that was printed in the 
programme. Here it is : 

Strophe. — Thou hast come, O stranccr, to the seats 
of this land, renowned for the steed ; to seats tho 
fairest on earth, the chalky Colonns ; where the vo- 
cal nightingale, chief abounding, trilN her plaintive 
note in the green delU, tenanting the dark-hited ivy 
and the leafy grove of the god, untrodden, teeming 
with fruits, impervious to tho sun, and unshaken by 
the winds of every storm ; where Bacchus, the revel- 
ler, ever roams attending his divine nurses. 

Antistrophe — And ever day by day the narcissn*, 
with its beauteous clustefn, bursts into bloom by hea- 
ven's dew, tho ancient coronet of the mighty goddess- 
es, and the saffron with golden ray ; nor do the sleep- 
less founts of Cephisus that wander through the fields 
fail, but ever each day it rushes o'er the plains with 
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its limpid wave, fcriilizinp; tho bosom of the enrth ; 
nor littv'o the choirs of the muRcs loathed this clime ; 
Dor Venas, too, of the {roldcn rcif^n. 

Strophe. — And there \% a tree, buch as I hear not 
to have ever sprunir in the land of Asia, nor in the 
niij^hiy Doric ishuid of Pclops, a tree anplantcd by 
hand, of spontaneous |>row(h, terror of the hostile 
fpoar, which flouriKhes chiefly in this region, the leaf 
of the pale gray olive tliat nourishes oar voang. 
This shall neither any one in Toaih nor in old age, 
marking for destruction, and naving laid it waste 
with his hand, bring to nought ; for the eve that 
never closes of Morian Jove regards it, and the blue- 
eyed Minerva. 

AntUtrophe. — And I have other praise for this 
moihcr-city to tell, the noblest gift of the mighty di- 
vinity, the highest vaunt, that she is the great of 
chivalry, renowned for the steed and famous on the 
main ; for thou, O sovereign Neptune, son of Saturn, 
hast raised her to this glory, having fintt, in these 
fields, founded the bit to tame the horse ; and the 
well-rowed boat, dashed forth by the hand, bounds 
marvellously through the brine, tracking on the hun- 
dred-footed daughters of Kerens. 

After a few bars of bright and quickening pre- 
lude, one choir commences in unison the lirst 
strophe — a beautiful theme, that breathes the 
peace and stillness of the place (the sacred grove 
of the Eumenides^ ifalling on the weary spirit of 
the exile — all in unison, until the full-chord 
burst on the high t^max note in the last line. 
Again the bright phrase of the instruments ("but 
with a differnce), and the opposite choir takes up 
the same strain (lovely enough to be repeated) 
to the words of the antistrophe, while the accom- 
paniment, before limited to plain chords, melts 
into soft and liquid divisions at the mention of 
the dew-besprent narcissus and Cephisus' stream. 
Then the accompaniment sets out m hurried trip- 
lets, the music grows excited, and the first choir 
sings, in harmony, a higher and a bolder strain, 
about that wondrous tree, the olive, glory of 
Athens, swelled at length by entrance of the 
other choir to eight-part harmony. This strain, 
too, is echoed by the second choir, hymning that 
**otber praise"; the enthusiasm mounts higher 
and higher, tiil it reaches its climax in the ad- 
dress to Neptune, where both choirs unite in a 
fortis^roo, with full force of the instruments, and 
the first tenors soar to high B flat, «8 if uncon- 
sciously borne up above themselves. The de- 
scent from, this high pitch of exaltation is exquis- 
itely managed by a sustained monotone of the 
voices through four long measures (on the domi- 
nant-), whence they slowly drop to the octave, 
holding the note while the instruments ascend 
and trill into the key-note, finishing the whole 
into perfection of symmetry with a modification 
of the bright figures of the prelude* 

Two choruses were sung from the Anitffonef 
instead of one as in the programme. The Bac- 
chus Chorus was preceded by another (unan- 
nounced, and so misleading many) to these 
words : 

Strophe. — Manv are the mighty things, and nought 
is more mighty than man. He even sails beyond 
the sea, when whitened into foam with the Tiintry 
south wind's blasts, passing amid the billows that 
roararonnd; and the supreme of divinities, immor- 
tal, undecayed Earth, he furrows, his plows circling 
from year to year, turning up her soil with the off- 
spring of the steed. 

Antistrophe. — And enftiaring the brood of light- 
minded birds, he bears them away as his prey and 
the tribes of the monsters of the wild, and the marine 
race of the deep in the inwoven meshes of his nets, 
he, all-inventive man ; and he roasters by his devices 
the tenant of the fields, the mountain ranging beast, 
and he will bring und^r the neck -encircling yoke the 
>haggy-maned horse, and the nntameable mountain 
boil. 

Strophe. — And he hath taught himself language 
and lofly wisdom, and the customs of civic law, and 
to avoid the cold and stormy arrows of uncomforta- 
ble frosts. With plans for all things, planless in 
nothing, meets he the future. Of the grave alone he 
shall not introduce escape; but yet he hath devised 
remedies against baffling disease. Having beyond 
belief a certain inventive skill of art, he at one time 
advances to evil and at aneihor time to good. Ob- 
serving the laws of the land, and the plighted justice 
of heaven, he is high in the state ; but an outcast 
from the state is he, with whomsoever that which is 
not honorable resides by reason of audacity ; neither 
may he dwell with mo, nor have sentiments like 
mine, who acts thus. 



The music to this is a sweet, tranquil, pensive 
Andante convtoto in 6-8 measure; the voices for 
the most part in unison, the accompaniment in 
rich, smoothly-progressing harmony, — more figu- 
rative at the thought of the birds, &c., in the an- 
tistrophe — until the second strophe : *'He hath 
taught himself language and lofty wisdooH" 
where the strain becomes jpiit mosso and the 
voices part into harmony; strangely dark and 
thrilling is the modulation of the instruments at 
the thought of death I The sauie strain is work- 
ed up to the end with double chorus. 

The Bacchus Chorus — fit conclusion to the 
concert — is more in the vein of the Wedding 
March, full of pomp and splendor, double chorus 
from the first, m full chords, in the triumphal key 
ot D major, waxing ever stronger and louder, 
and whirls itself away one rapid blaze of inany- 
voieed and brazen harmony. It is quite Baccha- 
lanian and Maenadic, and stirs the olood in the 
true temper of the fine last lines of the words : 

Strophe. — thou, who art hailed by many a name, 
glory of the Theban nymph, and son of deeply-thnn- 
dering Jove, who swayost ronowned India, and prcs- 
idest o'er the rites of Ceres, in the vales of Elcusis, 
open to all ! O Bacchus, who dwellest in Thebe, 
the mother city of the Bacchanals, by the flowing 
streams of Ismenns, and the fields where the teeth of 
the fell dragon were sown. 

AntiUrojihe. — Thee the smoke beheld as it burst 
into flame above the double-crested rock, where roam 
the Corycian nymphs, the votaries of Bacchus, and 
the fount of Castalia flows ; and thee the ivy-crowned 
steeps of tho Nysian mountains, and the green shore, 
with its many clusters, triumphant send along, amid 
immortal words, that hymn tny "Evoe." 

Strophe. — To reign the guardian of the streets of 
Thebe, whom you honor highest of all cities, with 
your mother that perished by the thunder. And 
now, since the city with all its people is enthralled 
by a violent disease, come with healing steps, over 
the slopes of Parnassus, or the resounding gulf of the 
sea. 

Antistrophe. — O leader of the choir of flame-breath- 
ing stars, director of the voices that sound by night, 
youthful god, son of Jove, reveal thyself along with 
thy ministering Msenads, the Naxian maids, who 
maddened through the live-long night, celebrate thee 
with the dance, thee their lord lacchos. 



Beethoven*! Kusio to Kotzebue's ''Ruins 

of Athens." 

We printed a year ago in full Mr. G. A. Maclar- 
ren's description of this work. In further illustra- 
tion of the Cretan Concert of next Monday, we recall 
what he says of the three selections embraced in the 
second part of the programme, beginning with the 
simple, touching Duet : "No end to sorrow," &c. 

It is the lament of two Greek slaves for the fallen 
condition of their rative land, whose fertile soil they 
are compelled to cultivate, although they cannot en- 
joy its fruits. The rugged, broken character of the 
opening bars suggests the feeling of despair with 
which a sensitive heart must collapse within itself, at 
sight of the desecration of all that is most beantiful in 
art, of all that is most worshipful in nature, at the 
degradation of humanity itself, which, at the time of 
Kotzebue and Beethoven, pollnted the ground where 
Socrates and Phidias taught their deathless lesson to 
the world. This subsides into an expression of plain- 
tive sadness, conveyed in a long, continuous, well-de- 
veloped, clearly defined melody, of most touching pa- 
thos. Every phrase of this exqnisite little move- 
ment calls fortn an exclamation of delight, and its 
general efiect sinks deep in the memory to leave an 
impression there that accumulating experience can- 
not qualify, that time cannot efface. To single out 
a point for especial eulogy from a surface of even 
loveliness., is as if to signalize the bluest spot in the 
expanse of heaven ; yet, should we know where those 
we love abide, that portion of the impenetrable azure 
which we believe to cover them, will surely be to us 
the brightest ; and thus if some portion of a work of 
art appeal more particularly than the rest to our in- 
dividual sympathy, such portion will ever be promi- 
nent in its efiect upon our feelings, while our judg- 
ment pronounces the merit of tho whole to he equal. 
Such prominence, to my personal rather than to my 
critical appreciation, has the beautiful cadence com- 
mencing from a chord of the fundamental seventh 
npon A, where the responsive sighing of the two 
voices indicates the expression which nothing could 
more perfectly, more tonchingly embody than the 
passage before us. One naturally wonders how it 



can be that a piece so evidently written with^ the 
whole heart of the composer, and appealing direct 
from thence to the kindred feeling of all who hear it, 
should bo so little known as still remains the Duet 
under notice ; not to speak of the still-growing ap- 
preciation of the author ; not to speak of the homage 
that is due to a great man of rendering the justice of 
our attention to all his works, to consider this Duet 
apart from Beetlioven, and to regard it for ipB own 
particular merits alone, I cannot conceive why it is 
not in the possession of every one whose taste inclines 
to the higher, the intellectual style of music, and in 
constant requisition wherever such music is perform- 
ed. 

The following piece, the Chorus of Dervishes, is In- 
deed better known ; and its wonderfully graphic ef- 
fect I believe widely appreciated. Here wo have a 
party of the fanatic devotees of the Moslem faith 
chanting their wild song of adoration, acompanied 
with the frantic dance that is said to fonn a part of 
the ceremonial of their worship. Music presents 
nothing more strikingly characteristic than the un- 
couth melody that marks this truly extraordinary 
composition, and even this is more powerfully color- 
ed by the perfectly original and quite individual ac- 
companiment that is maintained throughout. 

The chant of the Dervishes consists of a most en- 
tirely singular melody, which Is once repeated with 
the same words and then, after an equally individual 
symphony, that fully carries out the feeling of the 
vocal strain, resumed with some slight modifications 
to accomodate the extended metre of the verse, and 
prolonged with more than reduplicated power ; and 
this second strophe, with the instrumental interlude, 
is also given twice. — then without coda and with only 
a few concluding bars, for the orchestra, the move- 
ment closes. The voices, tenors and basses only,sing 
in unison throughout, and the string instruments play 
ceaselessly in unison with them, save that in the ac- 
companiment every crotchet is divided into a triplet 
of quavers, and there is no harmony throughout, in 
the interlndial symphonies (wherein the only, and 
these though transient, very striking modulations 
from the original key of E minor occur) but only the 
peculiar counterpoint of the brass instnimenU, the 
limited scale of which necessitates the employment of 
the most strange and unusual combinations with the 
notes of the choral chant— hence arises a beauty out 
of the so-called imperfection of the natural capacity 
of the horn and trumpet, which the misnamed im- 
provement of valves and keys, and piston, and what 
not, tend to annihilate, and this to destroy all the in- 
dividuality of character of those most prominent in- 
struments, and so to nullify the very existence of or- 
chestral coloring. The Choms commences at a pi- 
anissimo, which gradually rises with the furious zeal 
of the singers to the utmost power of the voices and 
instruments, when, for the first time, — what — for the 
want of another technical deflnition— I have describ- 
ed as the counterpoint of the brass instruments, is in- 
troduced, and their fanatic fury roaches itt climacter- 
ic, when on the high F the exclamation, "Great 
Prophet, hail I" is given with a pretemainral ecstacy 
of fervor ; the delirium that is here most forcibly de- 
picted, gradually subsides, and the decrescendo that 
brings the movement to its conclusion, presents the 
exhaustion that is consequent upon such an exertion 
of all the mental and physical energies. Any, the 
greatest dramatic composer, might envy Beethoven 
such a subject for the exercise of one of his highest, 
most important qualities ; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive the existence of such a genius as would not em- 
ulate in vain such a treatment of it as this, in which 
aft supplanu nature, or truth has so completely in- 
vested fiction with her own image, that we find the 
real and the ideal blent into one, and that one every- 
thing that can be imsgined of perfection. 

The Turkish March, that next follows, illustrates 
another phase of the oriental character with no less 
vivid picturesque and truly dramatic effect, than the 
preceding piece. 

Bach*s Works. 

(From "Jenw SsBASTiAif Bach; hia Life and Writlnfca. 
Adapted ftom the Oennanof 0. L. UiLOBarKLsr. with addi- 
tioDB from oth«r sonroM,-' a* pnbltohed in the London Chairj. 

(CoDtlnaed trcm page 886-) 

Bach's organ compositions are divided into two 
classes'Viz., such as are directly intended for the 
service of the Church and accompany part of the 
liturgy ; and such as have not this special aim, but 
are simply of a sacred character. In the latter, to 
which the great Preludes, Toccatas, Fantasias, and 
Fugues belong, the creative power of the composer 
exhibit its greatest brilliancy .especially in the Fugue. 
In this style of writing Bach excels all other organ 
composers beyond comparison. His fugues exhibit 
all the conditions of form, and are complete in onthet- 
ic and technical respects. The theme is full of sub- 
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f tanoe, and each passage, as it follows, stands oat in 
correct proportion to it. There is an easy and flow- 
ing melody in all the parts, and at the same time the 
raont perfect freedom and yarietj of expression. 

Bach's Tocal compositions are chiefly for the 
Chnrch. The high earnestness and the solemn digni- 
ty of expression required for this dass of mosic, re* 
sponded best to his ideas of the destiny of the art. 
The principal form of yocal Church mnsic in Bach's 
time was the Motet — ricythe constroction of a choral 
melody in any^ giren part, such as the tenor or can- 
tus, round which the other parts moved in counter- 
point and fugue.* Bach ennobled the stiff form of 
this composition, and wrote many motets for the 
choir of the St. Thomas School. All these compo- 
sitions require lai^ bodies of voices for their effec- 
tive performance. 

Bach greatly improved recitative, as well as the 
construction of the aria. He wrote his recitatives 
precisely as he wished them to be sung, and paid 
great attention to a correct declamation. The aria 
was thought little of in Germany in Bach's time. Be- 
ing originally of Italian origin, following upon the 
"monody," it was wanting in characteristic forma- 
tion, although Scarlatti, and before him Carissimi, 
Legrensi, and Rovetta, had taken much pains to im- 
prove it at the end of the seventeenth century. It 
was reserved for Scarlatti's pupils, Leo, Durante, 
and other members of the Neapolitan school, to bring 
it to perfection. Bach, however, working independ- 
ently , as usual, created a peculiar style of aria which 
forms the basis of Mozart's "concerto-aria" stylo. 

We have yet to speak of Bach's merits in the im- 
provement of melody, and certainly his efforts were 
not unattended with success. Melody was neither a 
mere addition to harmony, nor harmony a mere ser- 
vant to melodv ; but both elements possess in his 
works a just snare of attention. It has been already 
said that Bach was continually trying to develop the 
.mat riches of harmony, but always through the aid 
f nd assistance of melody. Heuce his always melo- 
dious vocal strains — the genuine "polyphony," as it 
appears in all his works written aflSer 'his thirtv-flfth 
year. In general, Bach's melodies bear the charac- 
ter of the unoommon, even of the strange, as all that 
which arises from the creative power of a great genius 
deviates from the common. A great part of the im- 
pressive beauty of Bach's melodies is owing to his 
great power over rhythm. Here the taste of his time 
came to his aid. The rhythmic part of music was 
then far more cultivated than at the present time. 
There was even a species of composition, the chief 
peculiarity of which consisted in tfie striking change 
of rhythm. We mean the so-called "Suites," and. 
afterwards (at a later date) the "Clavier Sonata." 
So, as in the region of harmony, it was in the forma- 
tion of melody, Bach cut out his own path. Of 
course he owed the first impulse in the latter to the 
study of the French and Italian music, but the revo- 
lution, commenced in France and Italy, was seized 
by Bach with his strong hands and worked out inde- 
pendently of further aid. He followed his own ideas 
of the art, not caring for the opinions, nor for the 
transitory and superficial taste of the public For- 
kel's remarks are very just : — "It is not a quality but 
rather a consequence ot its qualities, that Bach's mel- 
ody never grows old! It remains 'ever fair and 
young,' like Nature, from which it is derived. Ev- 
erything that Bach mixed in his earlier works, con- 
formably to the prevailmg taste of his time, is now 
antiouated ; but where, as in his later works, he has 
developed his melodies from the internal sources of 
the art itself, without any regard to the dictates of 
fashion, all is as fresh and as new as if it had been 
produced but yesterday. But ver^ few compositions, 
equally old, will be found, of whtch anything similar 
can be said. Even the works of such ingenious com- 
posers as, for instance, Reiser and Handel have be- 
come antiquated sooner than might have been ex- 
pected, and probably than the authors themselves be- 
lieved.* As composers for the public in general, 
they were obliged to yield to the prevailing taste, and 
works of this kind last no longer than this taste. But 
nothing is more inconsistent and changeable than ev- 
ery description of popular taste, and in general what- 
ever is called fashion." 

(To b« eoBtlDusd.) 

* It bM loiiK bMD a dliipat«d point as to wbat Is tho proper 
•tymology of tbo word motet or motett. The uf nal deriTa- 
iloD Is ftom moliu, movemeot ; bat long before tbe regnlw 
motet came into flublon tbere was a spcelee of Cbnreh mnilo 
Id Biaeant wblcb waa ea)1ed miUttHM. Eaeb mntetas bas its 
aecompaaylDg "tenor,^' osaaDy with different words; the ten- 
or being ■ometimcem neb ehorter and probably rrpeated, to 
which the mntetas formed a eonnterpolnt It Is pretty clear, 
then, that in this deeerlptlon of moalc we hare the origin of 
the word motet, and alio of tenor; tiie former being dmved 
ihMD mule, perhaps ftom the change in the words. 

* This is ime as regards KHscr, bat only partly so as re- 
gards Handel. His operas are forgotten, bnt his oratorios 
will live for e?er. 



CiHCUfHJiTi, Feb. 2. — Of the first Cecilia Concert 
only the programme is enclosed ; your correspondent 
was not present. 

"fpring's Welcome." Poem by E. Gelbel, Concerto fbr 

Chorne, op. 36 Oade. 

Polonaise In E 0at mi^or* oP' U Chopin. 

Mr. G. Schneider. 

Song for Basso Bltlion. 

**Die Birken atod Erien " (Birebee fc Alder8).Maz Bnich. 
Mrs Kitchen and Cborna. 

Concerto for Tiolln DeBerloi. 

Mr. Eleb . 

Mlrlam*S Bong of Trinmpb, for Soto and Choras.8chabert. 

Mrs. Kitebell and Ohoraa. 

The second concert took place Jan. 24th, and was 
a musical success. There were two pieces, but late- 
ly published, which the society owes to your old cor- 
respondent, Mr. Garlichs, who brought them from 
Germany last fall. 

Die Bitten and Brlen.'' Poem by Pforrias. Compoeed 

for Solo and Chorae. Op. 8 Max Broch. 

Mrs. Ballet and Chorae. 

Bonata In C minor for Piano and Violin Beethovon. 

Mr H. Andree and Mr. Reb. 
*'DlePalmen Ton Bethlehem". (Tbe palms of Bethle- 
hem). Chrlstmae eong by H. Gell>el, for Solo and Cho- 

ras Op. 6 .U. Berthold. 

Mrs. Ballet and Chorae. 

Fantaisie Polonalio Chopin. 

Mr. F. Werner. 
"Bin ScbUU bin ich," from tbe'*NachtIager in Granada." 

C. Kreotser. 
Mr Carth. 
New Tear*s Song, by Fr. Rttcliert. For Solo fc Choras. 

R. Sehamaan. 
Mr. Garlichs aad Choras. 

The second and third of the pieces for solo and 
chorus went admirably. The first, "The Birches and 
Alders", a fine lyric, was not quite true to pitch in 
some places. But the shading in all was beautiful. 
The composer of the second, Berthold, is a follower 
of Schumann ; eameet as he ought to be, looking up 
to such a master, and original withal. It is op. 5, 
and we may excuse a few chromatic sequences of 
chords that do not sound beautiful. Bnt there is a 
promise in this piece of future clearness of harmonic 
thought, of melodious beauty and of rhythmical in- 
spiration, which makee us expectant for coming com- 
positions by this master. The New Years' Song by 
Schumann has been mentioned in your Journal. We 
may say that the efiect on us was even stronger than 
at hearing it before. Works of genius grow upon 
the hearer. The Chorale at the close was too fast. 
Bnt otherwise Mr. Andres showed himself again the 
tasteful leader and musician he is. He was not ably 
seconded in the C-minor Sonata for Piano and Vio- 
lin which he played with Mr. Eich. Without intend- 
ing to judge of the gentleman named last after a first 
hearing, we yet feel compelled to say that true into- 
nation ought to be learned long before appearing in 
public. The violin may have been a poor one, but 
the tone was screechy ; and we hope to hear the gen- 
tleman to better advantage next time. Mr. Werner, 
on the contrary, played his Fantaisie Polonaise with 
artistic beauty. There was inspiration, there was 
contrast and, in most cases, clearness. The dif- 
ficulties of the piece (and we remember very well 
from many private hearings at the rooms of friend 
L — , how difficult it is) were not observable. Smooth, 
graceful or powerful, as the case might be, it went on 
"a thing of beauty and of joy . " Mr. Carth sang : 
"Bin Schults bin ich" from the Naehtlager, quite 
well. The ErUcOnig was on the programme, how- 
ever. 

Following a timchonored German custom, the 
members of the Cecilia Society concluded the even- 
ing — indeed many went far into the next morning-— 
with a dance, which was charming; at all events, 
"gemfithlich 1" 

On the evening of the 29th, Mr. L. C. Hopkins 
opened his new Mnsic Hall by a private concert to 
invited guests, which is not a matter of public criti- 
cism ; especially as your correspondent, though in- 
vited, was prevented from attending. To-day, the 
90th, it was opened to the public by the first after- 
noon concert Cincinnati has enjoyed for years. Let 
us speak of the concert first 



Overtars, ikom **Oberon** Weber. 

Third Symphony in E flat major Haydn. 

CoronaUon March, from **Tbe Propliet" Meyerbeer. 

Qaartet, tat Piano, Cabinet Organ, VIolia h Yioloneello. 

Geo. Schneider, H. J. 8mith,H. Hahn, M. Brand. 
Gvertare, *'Semlramide** Romlnl. 

The programme, as you see^ was quite good. We 
missed the overture. The orchestra had three re- 
hearsals, considering which we ought to be satisfied. 
It was a good beginning. There was no phrasing, 
however. The conductor, Mr. Bams, will undoubt- 
edly take great pains to improve this most essential 
requi«ite of musical elocution. Of course he knows 
that a psge of poetry or prose would sound quite un- 
intelligible, if commas and so forth were not heeded. 
Now, that is just what his orchestra wants to heed 
when they play again. And to do this, the several 
gentlemen need only look at the slur in their parts, 
and to accent the first note slurred, playing the last 
soft and short, and the efiect will be quite different. 
However, we do not wish to find fault to-day. It 
w as a beginning. The quartet was not bad. Indeed 
the Cabinet Organ sounded quite well,bating the fact 
that crescendos and diminuendos were very much 
wanted. Mr. Schneider, of whom we hope to report 
many good things, had only a few chords to play. 
As to the hall we have to find fault. It is oppres- 
sively gaudy. Imagine a fioor yellow with arm- 
chairs, a wall tolerably quiet, and a ceiling that 
comes down upon an unsuspicious visitor with the 
weight of strong blue, yellow and red colors, and 
you may know that the laws of decoration — artistic 
decoration we mean — ^Iiave been put in the condition 
normal to Mr. Qoilp's shop-boy. We are accustom- 
ed to neutral tints in ceilings ; we can stand a rich 
tint in walls, but under such circumstances we ex- 
pect a darker and richer fioor than either. That 
looking-glass on either side of the orchestra Is anoth- 
er one of the terrors. Jost imagine some 60 or 80 
gas-lights reflected in your very eyes. As for Mr. 
Hopkins, we cannot sufficiently express our gratitude 
for his public-spirited enterprise. One of the most 
successful merchants of Cincinnati, he has been ac- 
tive in the good cause of music for many years, be- 
cause he loves it. As President of the Harmonic 
Society he has been liberal, beyond precedent ; and 
now he has built this hall, which seems to open a 
new home to classical music. How well sometimes 
good mother Nature endows her children, so that 
they may not only be apt to acquire, but also to use 
well their wealth. We sincerely hope that the culti- 
vated public of Cincinnati will second this fine un- 
dertaking by liberal attendance. We also hope, that 
these concerts may consist in future of two parts : 
one of lighter, and one of classical music ; and in the 
interest of the good cause we would urge that light 
music form the second part. Many, who to-day 
were enchanted with the Coronation March, would 
want their seats and so hear both the classical sym- 
phony and the equally classical Strauss Wahx. For 
a wonder, the grand was by Chickering. Mr. Stein- 
way's agent seems to be a good deal more enterpris- 
ing than Mr. Cblckering's. 

Great things are in store for Cincinnati ; — (which 
does not mean the opera at present performing Tro- 
txitore, &c., but fine Chamber Concerts by Messrs. 
Kunkel and Hahn. We have seen the programme 
for the first, to come of! Feb. 5th, and will only say, 
that it is most exquisite. 

Private musical evenings have commenced again 
at the house of that patroness of musical art, Mrs. 
Rnfus King. They of course are not subjects for 
criticism, but they are to be thankfully and gladly 
noticed, as promoting good taste and love for the 
beautiful. And as a proof that better things may be 
enjoyed there than the musical public of Cincinnati is 
favored with in concerts, let it be noted down here, 
that on the opening night, for the first time in Cin- 
cinnati, a song by Robert Franz was sung by one of 
the fair contribntort to the enjoyment of the evening. 
We happen to know that it will not be the last one, 
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and that eyen father Bach will consent to lend some 
of his best pieces to grace future occasions. The 
Kyriea CapeUa bj Kobert Franz was performed 
Dec. 19th, 186.5, by the Harmonic Society, but nev- 
er had any of his songs been heard here. 

The Maoncrchor announces one of its regular Op- 
era Seasons, to begin Feb. 17th with a Sacred Con- 
cert, and to continue through the week, when wo 
shall hear "Undine" and "Obcron." Wo shall hare 
occasion to speak of the performances in our next. 

*t 



Balttmork, Jan. 29.— In the midst of the turmoil 
of political strife wo still give occasional attention to 
the harmony of sweet sounds, and what with Parepa 
and Brignoll. the Italian and English Opera, Davies' 
Philharmonic Concert*, Prume and Hahelmann, the 
Peabody Musical Lectures, and the Baltimore String 
Quartet Soirees, we have enjoyed quite a musical 
season. 

Prume, the violinist, is accepted hero as a per- 
former of the very best ability, and he played upon 
an instrument of rare truth and sweetness of tone. 
HabelmXnn, the tenor, you know, as well as we, to 
be possessed of a noble voice, and his numbers are 
always rendered with true expression and with a 
manner of modest refinement not often met with in 
public singers. 

The Peabody concerts, — two by an orchestra 
made up of professional musicians, led by Mr. 
Deems, with explanatory words from Mr. Szemel- 
EMTi, and one by the Lenschow Amateur Orchestra, 
(a very creditable organization) proved exceedingly 
agreeable entertainments. The exact horoscope of 
the Musical Depanment of the Peabody Institute 
has not yet been cast. Its design is too vast and 
Utopian for realization, and I think, if it will confine 
itself to the formation, from local material, of a toler- 
ably complete orchestra, and build up a thoroughly 
complete musical Library for use and reference, it 
will do all that can be reasonably expected of it. 

I send the programme of the third concert of the 
Baltimore String Quartet Club, held in a small room, 
but yet too large for the select few who like classical 
music to fill. The Club comprises: Gibson (Ist 
violin ),ScHAEFFER (2nd violin), Lenschow (viola), 
Junonickel (violoncello), and is now giving a 
course of twelve weekly concerts. Gibson is an am- 
ateur, engaged in mercantile pursuits, but possessed 
of remarkable talent, and a true appreciation of the 
best music, and by his example and active interest 
has done much to help us forward in the true faith. 
The others are well known as masters in their high 
calling. 

Mozart's Quintet (C major), with Scheidler as 2d 
viola, was given with good feeling and expression, 
but I do not think it is one of his best, although the 
third movement is very beautiful. Beethoven's Quar- 
tet (E fiat, op. 16) was superbly played, and is a 
most delicious composition. The pianist. Miss Falk, 
a recent importation, is winning golden opinions by 
her firm touch, clear execution and expressive shad- 
ing. Haydn's Quartet (F major, op. TA) was well 
played, but is not particularly interesting. 

The Baltimore Amateur Musical Association, 
which has endeavored during the past few years to 
centralize and make useful the undoubted vocal tal- 
ent among our people, failed to raise its head this 

season, and the energy and good spirit of its esteem- 
ed originator and manager are unused, or expended 
on some other work. Fritz. 
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Concerts. 

Ernst Perabo's fourth "Schubert Matin^e"(Jan. 
31 ) was much the most interesting one of the scries 



so far, and the most worthy of the name it bears, for 
two reasons. First, the music was all by Schubert. 

Sonata <ln Minor). Dodleated to Robert SRhumano. ... 

fUtiM / *• "^^ty M)ul at rent to uleepiDg" 

****"*■• lb. 'Hark! hark! the lark'' 

Rondo for four haod*, (In D Minor), op. 84, No. 3 

Sonjr. "Barcarolle" 

Fantacia, foar hands, (In F Minor). Op. 109. 

Secondly, and of more account, the selections were 
more significant of Schubert's best power than any 
he had given us in the earlier concerts. The Sona- 
ta, especially, was for the first time one*of the great 
ones. It appears in the collected piano works with- 
out opus number, as one of his "last compositions, 
finished thft 26th of September, 1828." The "dedi- 
cation to Schumann" it would be an anachronism to 
ascribe to Scbnbert himself; it was doubtless made 
later by the pnbli.sher, — a worthy compliment to the 
man who rescued the great Symphony in C from 
ruhhish and oblivion. It is a sonata full of genius, 
sparkling with happy thoughts, solemnizing at times 
with calm and great thoughts, but oftener bearing 
you away on strong wing with resistless ardor. With 
the opening of the Adagio in A flat yon begin to 
wonder if you are not with Beethoven, but the yonng- 
er genius soon asserts his individuality. The Minu- 
et and Trio, in which you seem smoothly, swiftly 
sailing through the air, catching but dreamy glimpses 
of the multifarions world below, was played, we 
thought, too fast, being marked only Allegro. The 
Finale, also Allegro, six-eight time with piquant ac- 
cent, — that is, the main theme of the Rondo,for it has 
many curious, delightful episodes — went faster yet, — 
inconceivably fast we should say, if we had not actu- 
ally heard it played so without the slightest scramb- 
ling, or unevenness, or indistinctness. It is a very 
long movement, and this perhaps justified the Tery 
rapid tempo in an artist who could play at that rate 
perfectly enough to make it seem quite natural to 
yon despite the slower habit of your own pulse. It 
is a wonderful Finale and was wonderfully well play- 
ed, as was indeed the whole Sonata. Finer pianism 
we have hardly had even from this young man, to 
whom execution is as easy as thinking or dreaming. 
In the two four-hand pieces Mr. Lang played with 
Perabo ; both very finely, although the two tempera- 
ments did not seem precisely matched in that sun- 
shiny, graceful, eyen-mnning Rondo. The Fanta- 
sia proved one of the richest of the Schubert crea- 
tions and was rendered to a charm. — The songs were 
sung by Miss Clara M. Lortwo, a pupil of Mrs. 
Long, who more than confirmed the pleasant impres- 
sion she made in one of Mr. Perabo's concerts last 
Spring, both as to pure, sweet, soulful quality of 
voice, good method, and chaste, refined expression. 
Seldom indeed, if ever, have we known so young a 
singer to sieze so well the spirit of the Schubert 
songs ; and here were three in marked contrast with 
each other. Mr. J. B. Sharlamd deserves credit 
for the accompaniments. 

Mr. Perabo's fifth Matinee (next Thursday) will 
be a particularly rich one. Mr. Drbsel will play 
some Schubert Variations with him. For a Schu- 
bert Sonata, Perabo has chosen, what is equivalent 
to that, the Fantasia in G, in four movements, one of 
the noblest works. Besides this, the most difficult of 
all Beethoven's Sonatas, the great op. 106; and, 
with WuLT Fribb, a Sonata Duo of Beethoven. An- 
other young debutante will sing Cherubini's Ave 
Maria and Schubert's "Serenade." 



Harvard Musical Association.— The fifth 

Symphony Cokcbrt (Friday afternoon, Feb. l)had 

the largest audience of the season, and one of the 

most attentive, sympathetic and well pleased. This 

was the programme : 

Overture to *'The Water-Carrier'* Gbembinl. 

Piano. forte Concerto, op. 19, in B flat Beethoren. 

First Symphony, in minor, (op. 6) N. W. Oade. 

Schubert's Fantasia, op 15, arranged fbr Piano and Or- 
chestra, by Lisst . 

Overture to "Rny Bias" Mendelssohn. 

The Overtures were not new, and yet neither of 



them so familiar as they should be to our public. 
That by Cherubini to the Wanertrager (called in 
France Les deux Joum€es) is a rery noble and a bril- 
liant composition, a model in its kind, a far greater 
work than the two we had had by htm already in 
this series. Yet it appeared to impress the aadience 
less when it was revived for once last winter. This 
time we think it was mora appreciated, although in 
silence for the most part. It was played with spirit 
and precision, and the grandeur of the deep bass pas- 
sages in the opening Adagio was unmistakeable, no^ 
withstanding that unfortunately two of onr six don- 
ble-basses were absent. Mendelssohn's "Ruy Bias" 
made an excellent conclusion : it is a thoronghly 
dramatic overture, full of fire and contrast. The 
short-breathed staccato episode in the middle, and the 
very pronounced piece of cantabile for bassoon, could 
not fail to arrest attention ; and the whole grows to 
an exciting climax. The orchestra did themselves 
great credit in it. So they did too in the Gade Sym- 
phony, whose wild northern sea-shore spirit, calling, 
like fairies : "Come unto these yellow sands" in the 
Scherzo, musing and sighing with deep, sweet-sad 
feeling in the Andantino (which means here quite a 
slow movement), roaring and storming like northern 
blasts mingling with old Vlkingir battle songs in the 
Finale, took hold of the imagination with a sure 
grasp as usual. 

But the feature of especial interest was Mr. B. J. 
Lang's playing of that early Concerto of Beethoven, 
one which is commonly supposed, and justly, not to 
take rank with the three greater Concertos which he 
composed afterwards (Nos. 3, 4, and 5, in C minor, 
G and E flat — all given in these Concerts last year), 
one probably never before played in this country and 
seldom brought forward by pianists anywhere. It 
pleased far more than was expected. To be sure, 
the first movement sounds a little commonplace and 
thin for Beethoven, but it is genial, graceful, happy, 
full of Mozart-like suggestions, like much of his ear- 
lier writing ; and it is really marked with new im- 
portance by the masterly Cadenza by Moscheles, 
which so ingeniously sums up and intensifies its mo- 
tives, and which Mr. Lang brought out in strong 
light to the best advantage. The Adagio, not one of 
its author's greatest, is full of beauty and true feel- 
ing ; and as the rich theme grows it pats forth flow- 
ers and tendrils which the pianist finished off with 
fine felicity. But the Rondo finale, quaint and pi- 
quant, is full of vitality, and became electric under 
Lang's touch. This too b Mozart-ish ; at times yon 
seem to hear the gay Don Juan music ; bat the nn- 
mistakeable Beethoven is never far off. Mr. Lang 
really surpassed himself in this performance, which 
was not only one of the neatest possible and roost ar- 
tistic pieces of pianism, but one of the most genial 
and intellectual interpretations of a master. In the 
Schubert Fantasia he had room for greater breadth 
and power ; it is a broad, large work as Schubert 
wrote it for piano alone ; especially the opening, and 
the introduction of The "Wanderer" melody in great, 
full chords, and the working up thereof, all of which 
Mr. Lang made most impressive. But Liszt has not 
only brought in the orchestral forces with it, but has 
mnch expanded and embellished the piano part, mak- 
ing it a very effective piece and of great difliculty. 
Sometimes the Liszt gets the better of the Schubert, 
and for a while rather bedevils the music, as in some 
of those tremolo transitions, which smell too strong of 
sulphur and Walpurgisnacht. But for the most part 
he has only set the work in the strong light which 
it requires, and his orchestra relieves .a certain stiff- 
ness which we have always felt in the last Allegro, 
which begins fugue-like. 

[We must not take leave cf this Symphony Con- 
cert without turning back to correct the strange care- 
lessness which led ns last time to give Mr. Fries the 
praise ot the violoncello cbbliffato passage in the Ro- 
manza of the Schumann Symphony. We knew well 
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enough that Fries that daj was snowed op in the 
North, «nd that to Mr. A. Suck belongs the ci-edit of 
supplying his place so well.] 

In the sixth concert (this week), Camilla Urso 
kindly comes to give us the MendeUsohn Concerto, 
which she was to have done on the 18th nit., had not 
the storm blocked her way. Mr. Parker, as before 
arranged, supplies a Piano Concerto, by Hummel, 
in A minor. Consequently a short Symphony, — 
Mosart in D, commonly called the "French" one. 
Orertnres to Fierabrat, by Schubert, and the Eg- 
nont. 

The Seventh Concert comes on March 1. Then 
both Rosa and Mills will play ; the former the 
Chaconne of Bach and the first movemsnt of Beet- 
hoTen's Violin Concerto ; the latter a Concerto by 
Li«zt and Chopin's Scherzo in B minor, op. 20. Mrs. 
J. S. Cart will sing an Aria from Bach's Passion 
music, with violin obbligato by Rosa. The Sym- 
phony will be Beethoven's No. 8, and the only Over- 
ture that to Iphigenia by Gluck. 

Mr. Parser's Vocal Club repeated their de- 
liehtful concert to invited friends on the following 
Monday evening, Feb. 4. Fortunately for us, as it 
gives us opportunity to correct what we must have 
written in a strange state of unconsciousness, me- 
chanicftlly, with mind preoccupied by other topics 
crowding In and olniming also to be noticed. Verily 
in trying to get all in at such times, a poor editor 
maj be writing of one thing, while thinking of 
another, m a musician reads a bar or two ahead of 
what his ifngers are playing. Only so was it possi- 
ble for us to ascribe Mrs. J. S. Cart's beautiful 
singing of the "Cradle Song" by Bach to another 
lady, whom to he sure we have hitherto associated 
much with Bach and with that song, but whose voice 
is not like the other's a contralto. Of course we 
knew that Mrs. Cerysang it, and were struck with 
its adaptation to her voice, and with the chaste, artis- 
tic style and the sincere expression with which she 
did It. The second time its beauty grew upon the 
listeners. To Mrs. Harwood belongs the praise, 
invariably hers, of singing the Franz songs, and 
whatever else she had to do, in a style to give the 
purest pleasure. 

MBNDELasonx Quintet TB Club. The third 
concert (Tuesday evening, Feb. 5) drew another 
crowded room-full at Chickering's. This was the 
musical matter: 

QolnUt In F. Op. 69 Ilub«D8tcIii 

Lento «d Allegro noa troppch^Alleirro— Andant« uml 
— PinRl« Allfgro non iroppo. 

Concert Piece for Violin end Piano T. Ryan 

( Dedicated to Mr. Friee.. 
HeMni. Fiie«and Perabo. 

Tenth Qonrtet in B flat Op. 74 Beethoven 

Pooo adagio ed allrsro — Adagio— Presto— Allegretto 
con Tarinsionl. 

Piano Trio, In E flat. Op. 100 F. Schubert 

Allegro— Andante coo moto—Scherzando— Finale 

allegro moderato. 

Meeere. perabo, Mclael and Friee. 

The Rubinstein Quintet, played once last year by 
the Club, improved somewhat upon acquaintance. 
Portions of it are * striking ; but the work hardly 
seemed to us to justify a great fame. It is well 
however to know something of what the younger 
writers are doing. Mr. II tan 'a Concert Piece is 
melodious, rather Italian in style, pleasing for a 
while but growing rather diflTuse as it prolongs itself. 
The great Tenth Quartet by Beethoven takes a mar- 
vellous hold upon feeling and imagination. It has 
several times been played by the Club in past years, 
but we never so enjoyed it and were so spell-bound 
by it before. The more do we regret our inability, 
even if we had room, to make any sort of a descrip- 
tion of it, and therefore we forbear. It was uncom- 
monly well played, and we think it might advanta- 
geously occupy a place again in th^ next concert. 

The splendid Schubert Trio, fraught with many 
delightful memories, told with mor* vivid eloquence 
than ever. For of course the piano part was ren- 



dered to the life by Perabo, aud Mec^rs. Meisel 
and Fries entered equally into the spirit of it. 

It was a delightful concert, and all must regret 
that only one more of the series remains, which, wo 
are requested to say .will be given on the 19th, instead 
of the 5th, of March. 

Thb Orpheus Musical Socibtt assembled 
their friends, in overwhelming numbers, last Satur- 
day evening, in the beautiful upper hall of the new 
Horticultural building. Naturally the three or four 
hundred "passive members" of the Club were more 
than singly, more than doubly, represented on such 
an occasion ; there must have been some 1600 per- 
sons present, and a fine show it was of beauty and 
intelligence. By the return, with restored health, of 
Mr. Kreissmank to his old post of conductor, the 
Orpheus feel at home again and seem to bo anima- 
ted with a new enthusiasm. The chorus numbered 
about forty; voices, quite well balanced and well 
trained. For larger choruses they sang Schubert's 
23d Psalm : "The Lord is my shepherd ; " the Cho- 
rus of Priests from the ZnuberJlSte ; a Chorus of 
Warriors (first time) from Ferd. Ililler's Oratorio 
"Jerusalem ; " and finally the grand double chorus 
from (EfRpus by Mendelssohn, Mr. Leonhard ac- 
companying on a Chickering Grand. For Part- 
songs, some Reiterlieder (Cavalry Songs) by Gnde, 
and a Serenade by Marschner. Mr. Kreisshanit, 
whose voice never sounded more richlv, warmlv mu- 
sicnl, sang Schumann's " Da meiue Seele, da 
mein Herz" (Dedication), putting the real fire into 
it, and with exquisite expression the " Fruhlings- 
nacht." Verily we have no such interpreter of these 
choicest ^eins of German song. Hefalso sang Schu- 
mann's Liebesgarten duet with Miss Addib Rtax, 

now his pupil, who has greatly improved in, refine- 
ment of style and who surprised us by using ihe 
German language with such eaue. She also sang 
alone two songs by Franz . " Wird er wohl noch mein- 
er gedenken" and **Er ist gekommm*') a good fiery 
counterpart to Schumann's " Widmung"), in such a 
manner as to excite a very earnest recall. 

Besides accompanying all this fexcept the part- 
songs) in right nrti«tic*like manner, Mr. Leonhard 
played Chopin's brilliant Scherzo in B minor (op. 
20), and a lovely Cradle Song by Stephen Ileller. 
admirably of course. There was also a fine Sonata- 
Duo of Beethoven, op. 30, No. 1, by Me.osis. Eich^ 
bero and Leonhard. It was a capital concert; 
only the hall was over-crowded and hot, and so far 
as one could judge from that experience, not very 
favorable to sound. 

On the same evening was a Complimentary Con- 
cert to Mr. J. L. Hattox, at Chickering's Hall, 
which we were unable to attend. But we were 
present in the spirit, and we desire to record our full 
sympathy with the compliment ; for Mr. Ilatton is 
one of the most complete musicians, best song writ- 
ers, and most genial personages, that have ever fig- 
ured in our musical world. He was an invaluable 
part of the Inie Bateman Concerts, and is associated 
with some of Boston's best musical doings seventeen 
years ago. We regret to lose him,but wish him a safe 
return to his English home and family,and long years 
yet of musical activities and joys. On this occasion 
Mi.ss Adelaide Phillipps and Mr P. H. Powkrs 

sang for him, and, in the place of Siff. Brigxoli, 
Mr. Wkiili gave some of his brilliant pianism. For 
the resf, the programme was vocal, embracing ."sever- 
al of Hntton's ballads and part-songn, some of the 
"little fat man's" funny things among them. 

Mr. IlERMAyN Daum wos much more successful 
in his second "Beethoven Matinee (Tuesday,Fcb. 
12), The audience was large, the day favorable, and 
the programme (all from Beethoven) excellent. 

The Sonata with 'Cello was particularly enjoyable, 
fullof felicities as it is, and nicely played. It con- 
sists of an Adagio, an Allegro milto quickening into 
Jpresto, and a Hondo Allegro^nnWke the usual Sonata 

order. The Piano Sonata in D is one which we do 
not remember to have heard in public, though it is 
very familiar to students of Beethoven in private. We 



could wish the opening phrase. Presto, marked wii4i 
clearer acrent than Mr. Daum gave it ; and indeed 
throughout the first and last movements n certain 
electric something was needed to point the phrases 
with more signifioaucc. The profoundly solemn and 
grand Lnrrjo made its impression well however. But 
the pianisi\showcd to much the be^iit advantage in the 
opening movement, the Scherzo, and the Adagio of 
the glorious Trio in B flat ; for that he seemed to 
have reserved his energy; it flagged again somewhat 
in the Finale, like a spent swimmer; and indeed that 
is a task for a strong man. Mr. Daum is certainly a 
conscientious artist, and each trial of his wings shows 
procress. 

Great interest was added to the concert by Mr. 
Rudoi^phsen's Ringing of the three noblest of the six 
sacred songs which Beethoven set to words by Gel- 
lert. Many times we have suggested them to our 
public singers, but hitherto in vain. The impression 
they made this time will not be forgotten. The first 
two : "God, thy goodness," and "The Heavens are 
telling," are very simple, grand, relijrious strains, 
which, carried by so large a voice as Mr. Rudolph- 
sen's and with such dignity and truth of style, were 
irresistible. The third.a Song of Repentance, is more 
elaborate, and much the most important of the six. 

Mnsical Gonservatories. 

"Boston Co.vservatort op Music" is the name 
of a new music school on a large scale, which went 
into operation last Monday, after short notice, in the 
new white marble building upon Tremont Street, 
partly occupied by Messrs. Mason and Hamlin. Its 
founder and director is Mr. Julius Eichbero, which 
is in itself a good guaranty of thorough, scientific 
teaching and artistic tone and influence. Associated 
with him already he has Mr. Kreissm ann as direct- 
or of the Vocal Department (German School), and 
Mr. Hugo Leonhard as director of the Piano de- 
partment. All three are experienced, high-toned ar- 
tists, who have cooperated ere now. Mr. Howard 
M. Dow takes the beginners at the Piano, and Mr. 
Solon Wilder has charge of musical rudiments and 
reading at sight. Mr. Eichbero himself teaches the 
Violin, as well as Harmony and Composition ; Mr. 
A. Suck, the Violoncello ; Mr. Junius Hill, the 
Cabinet Organ ; Mr. Arbucklb, the Comet; Mr. 

GoERiNO, the Flute ; and other teachers will bo pro- 
vided for other instruments ns the need may be. 

The advantages of the Connervatory system, as 
here proposed, are mainly these : 

1. Teaching by Classies, of four pupils in each 
case, and no more. 

2. Cheap tuition. Indeed in many departments 
lessons are furnished, by good masters, at barely 
more than cost ; so that there is all encouragement to 
talent with small means. 

3. The chance to acquire musicianship, or at least 
a general knowledge of music as such, besides merely 
getting a little skill in sineins: or piano playing. Ev- 
ery pupil will attend the lessons in Theory, Harmo- 
ny, &.C., without additional charge. 

4. The mutual inspiration which must spring up 
among a mass of students pursuing an artistic end to- 
gether, in daily society of teachers who are artists, 
and with a pervading unitary tone and method. Un- 
der this head must be named the chances of hearing 
good music, and even of parttikincr in ir. the social 
Chamber concerts, &c., which will naturally sprini" up. 

5. The nursery it may he for raising up placers of 
instruments for our orchestras. Already we are glad 
to learn that the Conservatory has a dozen Violin pu- 
pils, beginners * and even a class of older violinists, 
some of whom have played in orchestras, who come 
here to reform their habits of bowing. &c. 

More advantages will readily suggest themselves. 
We have visited the rooms, five in number, fronting 
the Common, commanding an inspiring view, and 
furnished with simple, tasteful elegance. Already 
130 pupils have entered their names. 

Scarcely was the above announced, when by asnd-. 
den coup d' Aat a "New England Conservatort" 
dropped down from the clouds, captured the Music 
Hall, flooded Boston with grandiloquent Circulars, 
created '.'Professors" by the score, and, gathering up 
pupils fast, is ready to open next Monday. It is un- 
der the direction of Mr. Eden Tourjbb fropi Provi- 
dence, and Mr. Robert Goldbeck from New York. 
Perhaps the more the merrier. But wo must pause, 
observe and think. 

Crowded Out : Letters from New Haven, ond 
elsewhere ; hints of good things coming, and a great 
deal more. 
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New York. Grerman Opera appears to be "re- 
constructed" nnder its old impresario, Mr. Gboyeb. 
The singers, tired of divisions and of experiments in 
little squads upon their own account, hayo rallied 
around Grover again, showing a disposition to be 
tractable. Grover has taken the Olympic theatre, 
where, besides the artists who hare lately been sing- 
ing at the Thalia (Mile. Naddi, Wm. Formes, &c.), 
he has again about him Johannsen, Frederic!, Rotter, 
Himmer, Hermanns, &c., making together a really 
stronger company than that which made so good a 
beginning two or three years ago. The repertoire, 
too, bids fair to be fine, judging from this paragraph 
in a late number of the Evening Post : 

Last night Mozart's "Magic Flute" was giren at 
the Olympic. Mile. Naddi, the prima donna of the 
French operatic company, achiered a decided success. 
Wilhelm Formes and Mme. Rotter sustained hand- 
somely the parts of Papageno and Papagena. This 
evening we are to have the "Marriage of Figaro." on 
Friday evening the only repetition of "William Tell," 
and on Saturday afternoon, at a mating, "Mar- 
tha." 

Maretzek is to open the rebuilt Academy of 
Music early next month with a grand advertising 
flourish in the shape of a hal d^ opera. Among the 
operas to lead off are mentioned the "Prophet." V 
Africaine, and Petrella's Carnevale di Venezia, Cag- 
noni's Don Bucfjcdo is laid aside for the present. 
Miss Kellogg is to appear in a new role for her. La 
Traviata. 

As for the French Opera, its members have mostly 
returned to France, finding no better end of troubles. 
The Weeklif Review says : 

French opera is no longer in existence, although 
the effort to revive it in the shape of "Orph^ aux 
Enfers," which was made a week ago, may be called 
pretty successful, the cast being, in some respects, 
better than before, and there being even a sprinkling 
of clouds in the second act, which is played in Olymp. 
At the first performance the Olymp consisted of a 
common drawing-room. The opera was pretty well 
given, with the exception of the music, which seem- 
ed to be regarded as a secondary matter. There is 
DO prospect of another revival of opera at the French 
opera-house. 

A new Italian Opera enterprise is in the field, of 
which last Saturday's Weekly Review thus pleasantly 
advises us : 

Signor Mora is quite a young roan, who feels it 
to be his mission to give to the public the genuine 
article of Italian opera, in a style worthy of the great 
maestros of his country. Signor Mora, we believe, 
is the organist of Zion Church, and an industrious 
composer. Sixteen operas which he has written 
have been hitherto lost to the admiration of the 
world ; and numberless Oratorios, Masses, and Mo- 
tets will be discovered among the valuable worldly 
goods which Signor Mora will bequeath to his heirs. 
Signor Mora is supported by some gentlemen whose 
keen perception has convinced them that the young 
Italian is the comins man, and. in fact, the only one 
to bring back the old and glorious times of Italian 
opera, and they have therefore put at the disposition 
'of the neophyte impresario the modest sum of from 
one and a half to four million dollars. We confess 
that we should hesitate to believe that there are such 
magnanimous people in existence in times like the 
present, when money i^ rather scaroe,Jbut since Sig- 
nor Mora himself is the source of our information, 
we must put aside our surprise and be solely delight- 
ed. 

The season will be commenced at the French 
Theatre, and be continued, if the vast sum of money 
is not expended before, during three or four months. 
The artists whom Signor Mora has been so fortu- 
nate as to engage are almost all without exception 
well known In New York. They are Miss Phillips, 
Signor Irfre, Signor Fortuna, and Signor Milleri, 
besides the prima donna, Sgra. Giuditta Altieri, a 
lady of whom we had occasion to speak favorably 
some weeks ago. 

Sgra. Altieri is the wife of Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer, 



and arrived in this city, from Rio Janeiro, some 
six weeks since. She was educated in Milan, and 
has enjoyed a very good name as an artist both in 
Italy and South America. The public of Rio 
Janeiro is a very critical one, and it is not easy 
there to make a great hit. Sgra. Altieri, however, 
seems to have accomplished this^ feat, if we mav 
trust the various news-papers of Hio Janeiro, which 
speak in glowing terms of the young lady's per- 
formances. She is ceitainly very pretty, highly 
intelligent, and possesses great dramatic talent. — 
She will make her ddbut in "La Traviata," which 
is said to be one of her best parts. We sincerely 
hope, in the interest of all concerned in this enter- 
prise, that the old saying, "Pericnlum in Mora" will 
not prove true this time. 

The Parepa Concerts, under Mr. Harrison's 
management, seem to be very successful. We 
read of audiences of from 2,000 to 3,500 persons. A 
"Wallace night" was the feature of last week, 
when the programme was wholly made up from 
that lamented composer's works. A Mendelssohn 
and a Mozart night, a Beethoven and a Weber 
night, are expected to follow. Carl Rosa and Mills, 
•s well as Parepa, are continual themes of praise 
among the critics. It said that Mr. Harrison, 
among his multifarious plans, will give, with the 
aid of Mme. Parepa, and of the Ceciljan Choir 
and the Harmonic Society, nnder the direction of 
F. L. Ritter, the oratorios of the "Messiah," "Sam- 
son," Judas MaccabsBus" and "Elijah. 
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Farmiitotok, Covk.^As regularly as the season, 
come to us the annual pair of programmes of classi- 
cal chamber music given at Miss Porter's young La- 
dies' School, where Mr. Carl Klausbr is musical 
director, by artists from New York or other cities. 
These now before us, of Feb. 8th and 9th, Ire up to 
the high standard which has prevailed there for 
years. The artists were Messrs. Mason^, Thomas 
and Bbrgvbr (piano, violin and *oell6), who per- 
formed, on Friday : Beethoven's £-flat Trio, Op. 1, 
No. 1 ; a Salon piece for Violin by Spohr; Lieder 
ohne Worte by Mendelssohn ; Schubert's E-flat Trio, 
op. 100. On Saturday: Trio in B flat by Beetho- 
ven — not the great one, but the op, 11, containing 
the variations on an Italian air ; Andante from Men- 
delssohn's 'Cello Sonata in B flat; piano pieoea 
{Pkantasie-StUcke and Noveletten) by Schumann; 
Trio in C minor, op. 103, by Raff. 

St. Louis. — The third Philharmonic Concert,Jan. 
31, A. Waldauer Conductor, offered the following 
selections : Overture to "Tell ;" Sanctut and Bene- 
dictus (solo and chorus) from Weber's Mass in E- 
flat ; Sextuor by Onslow, op. 77, for piano, flute, 
clarinet, horn, 'cello and donblebass ; two fonr-part 
songs by Mendelssohn ; — Andante and Minuet from 
Schubert's Symphony in C; Quartet for male 
voices : "Good night," by Hatton ; Polonaise from 
Meyerbeer's Struensee ; Scena and chorus from Sem- 
iramide. 

How Bebthoybw sated a musical director 
FROM imprisonment. — For some reason best known 
to themselves, the Hanoverians, since the military 
occupation, call their new countrymen, the Prussians, 
by the euphonious name of Cuckoo. At a concert at 
the "Hof Theater" the Pastoral was performed. The 
Baroness Yoight-Rheetz, wife of the Prussian mili- 
tary governor, and suite were present. When the 
clarionets in the Scene by the Brook uttered those 
two disloyal tones d-b-flat, and even reiterated them, 
the Baroness indignantlj rose and lefi with her train. 
The next morning our unlucky director was called 
before the military tribunal and accused of wilful dis- 
loyalty to the ruling power. Fortunately for him, 
he could prove by the score, that those disagreeable 
cuckoo-calls had been put in the original some time 
before the Hanoverians became Prussians) and he 
was saved. 
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Yooal. with Piano AoooiDpaiilBieiit. 

Incline thine ear to me. Quartet L. Southard. 60 
Another of th« "Morolng and Xvaning*' lerica, and 
VM7 aeeeptablo. 

Hej ho ! My bonnie lad. Scotch. P. H. Atkinsvn. 30 

Terj pretty, and quite fteah and new. 
Bethlehem. Nativity song. Gomod. 30 

Quite limple, and very eweet. 
On a summer even. Song. G. W, MaraUm. SO 

Serenade. " " " SO 

The worda art bj Harriet Prcaeott, whoae quaint 
linei are very pleaaiDf. The one who went oat**gftth- 
ering peailee" on a **iiiainier even,*' vae well em- 
ployed, aa waa the aefenader who gaaed on the spark- 
ling etan. 

father, dear father, come down with the stamps. 

Song. Wilder 30 

Tbla eompoaer geta '*WIlder» and '*WUder>* in hk 

eomiealltice. Toeee the point of this ioke, *<ccaie 

down with the etampe** and buy the aong. 

The murmuring sea. Song. W, Gam, 40 

1 seek for thee in every flower. " 30 

Two aongi laeh aa Parepa -tlnga with so ameh soe- 
eeaa. Preifcy eaay, and eSsetive. 
I have kissed thee in my dieams. Ballad.^ 

L. IT. WMler, 30 
Beautlfiil melody, and tat good taate thnragiboat. 
Guardian Angel. Song. C. Gounod. 30 

Bemi-aaered, and very pleasing. 

Change. Ballad. W. T. Wrighton. 80 

Love's good morrow. Song. iS. Beay. 30 

Blossoms of Spring. Ballad. G. Catkin. 30 

Three line wngs or ballade, the llrit a little melan- 

eholy, the aeoond a channing **good morrow aong,** 

and the third very elegantly weleoatilng the now c«»ii^ 

Instrumental. 

Young Maennerchor's Grand March. MueOer. 35 
Powerful and brfUlaot, and the "Yonng Hen** 

Choir" will no doubt at*p oat to the muaie with a 

dealofiatkAwtlon. 
Bolero, d' apresVictor Masse, for plana W.Kuhe. 75 
La Pense^. Galop brilliant. " F. Guzman. 60 
Although by dilEsrent authors, Iheee two may be 

elaiaed together^ae being brilliant andetbetiTe pleece, 

Ibanded on **danoe muale;" and of some little dlfll- 

enlty. 

Pot Pourri. "Crispino e la Comare.'' H.Cramer. 75 
Poor Crisploo hai fUlen into a Pot Pourri, itaeeme, 
and one predded orer by a moat vigorona ' etlrrer.** 
Bad for him, but well Ibr ne, elnoe here li a com- 
pound of aa nnuiual number of good melodice, which 
aritkillfully united. 
Polly Perkins Quadrilles. C. CooU. 75 

"Aa beautiful aa a butterfly," throughout, with 
well-known aad Ikvorite melodiee. 
Finlander's Dance. "Shells ol Ocean." E.Mack. 30 

A very peculiar tune, easy and uaeAil. 
Mynheer van Dunk. B. Bkhardt. 50 

Alao, quite peculiar, but good, and brings tliefreBh- 
nem of a new aensatton to thoee who play it. 
Wiener Bon-bons Waltzes. J. Strauu. 75 

Up and Down Galop. C. Faust. 35 

Fauat galopa ua over the hiUa and dalee very aaerrl- 
ly to Vienna, where Btrauas mnrce up his Bon-bons 
with brilliant walta aeeompanlment. 
Muriel Yalse. Tianey. 40 

Haa unuaual depth and riehneas, with auffldeat 
briUiaacy. 



MuaiOBT Hail.— Music la sent by mall, the ezpenae being 
two centa for every fonronncea, or f raetion thereof. Peraona 
aia diatanee will find the eonveyanee a aaviog of time and 
expenee in obtaining auppllea. Books eaa also be sent at 
double theie ratea. 
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(Vron the Loodon Oholr.) 

Mr. John Hnllah on Musical History.* 

Amid all the talking which has taken place 
during the last two years with reference to musi- 
cal education, the want of good text books, both 
for teachers and scholars has been to a great ex- 
tent overlooked, and we believe that one of the 
first tasks which will have to be performed by the 
new heads of the Eloyal Academy of Music, will 
be the preparation of some works of this nature. 
It is true, that by the publication oi English 
translations of some of the best foreign treatises 
on musical science, Messrs. Novello have done 
much in this way ; but still more remains to be 
acwmplished before music will, in this respect, 
be in a position at all equal to that enjoyed by 
almost every other branch of literature, science 
and art. 

In its history especially is there a lack of works 
which can be confidently recommended to the 
student, and, as to a biographical dictionary of 
musician.s there is absolutely not oae in our lan- 
guage on which the slightest dependence can be 
placed. True it is that, in these days, nearlv ev- 
ery one can read French as well as English, 
and, therefore that the dictionary of M. Fctis is 
available for all practical purposes; but even 
this, as far as regards our own countrymen, is so 
incomplete as to detract yery greatly from its 
value ; and, therefore, although it is better than 
any other within our reach, yet it by no means 
removes the necessity for a complete English 
work. So far as the history of the art goes, Mr. 
Hullah has tlone much to clear the way for fu- 
ture writers by the publication of two' series of 
lectures delivered by him at the Royal Institution, 
and these volumes furnish the moat valuable rec- 
ords which the student can at present add to his 
library — in fact, no one who really wishes to be 
acquainted with the chief styles which have grad- 
ually grown out of each other during the last fif- 
teen hundred years, and with the leading musical 
spirits of each successive ago, should be wi hout 
them. At the same time that they are sufficient- 
ly abstruse to be of real value as sign -posts on 
the road leading to stiil deeper researc?h, they are 
also written in such a pleasant, readable way t4iat 
the amateur, or even the casual reader may take 
them up without any fear of being frightened by 
scientific expressions or mere empty formulas. 

Before proceeding to notice the works them- 
selves it may not be uninteresting to our readers 
to give a short notice of their author, who now 
holds the responsible posts of Professor of Voc-al 
Music at King's College, I^ndon, and Organist 
to the Charter house. This we cannot do in a 
more concise way than by reprinting a short 
sketch which appeared in one of the well-written 
Entr'actes in the concert books of the Islington 
local Union, to which we have frequently direct- 
ed our readers' attention :— 

**Jo»m Hullah was born in 1812. Since child- 
hood Ins life has been spent in London. His mu- 
sical education was slight and desultory until he 
was seventeen, when he received regular instruc- 
tion from Mr. Horsley, whose pupil he remained 
for three years, and then entered the Roval 
Academy of Music. He first became known* to 
the public as a romposer in 1836, writing in con- 
junction with Mr. Charles Dickens the comic 
opera of The ViUage Coquettes, which was pro- 
duced at the St. James's Theatre, and plaved up- 
wards of fifty times during the season. In 1837 
he composed The Barberit of Basmra (written by 
Mr. Morton), and in 1838 The Oxttpost (written 
by Mr. Serle)— both produced at Covent Gar- 
den, then under the management of Mr. Macrea- 

dn*«.^i,5i?^'/f ^'*^T'J''"»»«- ByJohn HuIUh. Lon- 
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dy. At this time Mr. Hallah's attention was 
turned from dramatic compositions to the pursuit 
in which he has so highly distinguished himself. 
He was led to contemplate the possibility of the 
formation of popular singing classes ; and aA-cr 
several visits to Paris, devoted to the examina- 
tion and adaptation to English use of the celebra- 
ted system of Wilhem, he, in 1840, under the 
sanction of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, (bunded schools in London on the principles 
of that system, which, in his hands, proved to be 
most effective. The rapid growth of these schools, 
and their immense influence in spreading the love 
and knowledge of music throughout this country, 
are matter of history. It is proper to mention 
that although Mr. Hullah, in the establishment of 
his schools, received great assifttance from hiiih 
oflScials in connection with the Committee of the 
Privy Council, the Government never contribu- 
ted any pecuniary aid to their support. The 
schools were at nrst held at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, St. Martin's Lane, and afterwards at Ex- 
eter Hall ; but the heavy rent and other expen- 
ses having rendered it necessary to resort to a 
less convenient locality, Mr. Hullah conceived 
the design of erecting a building for the special 
accommodation of his classes. By his own exer- 
tions, and from his own resources, he built St. 
Martin's Hall, a spacious and useful edifice in 
Long Acre; the foundation stone was laid in 
June, 1847, and the whole was completed in De- 
cember 1850. From that time until 1859, when 
th'e hall was destroyed by fire, about twelve public 
concerts were given there annually,without inter- 
ruption ; the instrumental orchestra consisting of 
professional performers, and the chorus exclusive- 
ly of amateurs, all his own pupils. These con- 
certs were of the highest order, and warmly sup- 
ported by the public, the interpretation of the 
great oratorios and other orchestral works leav- 
ing little to be desired. Shortly after the de- 
struction of the Hall, a handsome testimonial was 
presented to Mr. Hnllah, since which time he has 
retired into private life. His retirement may be 
considered in the light of a great public loss. It 
is estimated that he personally taught in his 
schools about 15,000 persons; but all these form 
a mere fraction of the numbers taught on his 
system in schools througtiout the United King- 
dom." 

For the first series of lectures, delivered in the 
early part of the year 1861, Mr. Hnllah took as 
his definite subject the "History of Modern Mu- 
sic;" but in order to give his readers some distinct 
idea of the connecting links which bind past and 
present together, he briefly sketched the history 
of the art from its earliest ages. And in doing 
the primary part of his work in a short and suc- 
cinct way. he showed great wisdom ; for the past 
of music, unlike that of the sister arts of Painting 
and Sculpture is, when compared with its mighty 
present, absolutely nothing ; and therefore the 
more commendable the brevity with which it is 
passed over. In the old monuments of Nineveh, 
the catacombs of Rom%, the palaces of Thebes, 
there is a lesson to be learnt of progress, which is 
of the greatest value to the student. So again, 
in the picture galleries of the continental towns, 
and in our own national collection in Trafalgar 
Square, we may look upon the works of the great 
masters with reverence, feeling that their gran- 
deur is almost unapproachable, that their loveli- 
ness can never fade — in fact, that, as far as 
things earthly can be, they are immortal ; but 
when we turn to the art of sweet sounds the case 
is reversed, and we cannot look back farther than 
Mozart- and Beethoven for anything like perfec- 
tion in form, inasmuch as the glories even of 
Haydn and Handel were those of the morning 
stars proclaiming the coming dawn, though so 



bright and glorious that they almost outshone the 
works of their more perfect successors. 

But to have devoted many hours to the discus- 
sion of the early days of musical history would 
have been almost a waste of time, as so little is 
really known with reference to it, and that little 
is so involved in ohscuritv, that the sooner it is 
passed over the better ; for Mr. Hnllah truly 
says that "we shall find little demanding precise 

f>resentation before the eleventh century, and 
ittlo in the way of art, as we understand it, be- 
fore the fifteenth century." He accordingly di- 
vides the history of modern music into four peri- 
ods, which he describes as follows : — The first, as 
a period of preparation the beginning of which it 
would be somewhat difficult to define, but which 
ended about the year 1400; the second, as that 
of the old tonality, and of (to us) the old masters, 
extending from 1400 to 1600; the third, a tran- 
sition period from the second to the fourth, from 
1600 to 1750; and the fourth, that of the modern 
tonality and the modern school in which we are 
now living. These divisions serve to assist the 
memory of the reader in assigning to each period 
its chief features and its chief examples, and al- 
though it is, of course, merely an arbitrary ar- 
rangement, yet there can be little question that 
it is a wise one. 

Mr. Hullah looks upon Religion as the Mother 
of Music — in fact, he goes so far as to say that, 
"but for the universal instinct which suggests 
sons as a means of expression of prayer and 
praise, music might have gone out of the world 
altogether." He tells us, too, that congregation- 
al singing "was one of the difficulties of church 
musicians even in the early ages, and that at the 
Council of Laodicoea (a.d. 815) the laity were 
absolutely forbidden to sing in church at all, as 
the only means of securing decency and order in 
public worship." 

Passing over the names of St. Ambroee and St. 
Gregory, whose history is doubtless well-known 
to our readers, we find an interesting account of 
a contemporary of the latter, named Isidore, 
Archbishop of Seville, in whose treatise (Senien- 
HfB de MusicS) there is "the earliest mention yet 
discovered of harmony in the modern acceptation 
of the term, the simultaneous utterance of differ- 
ent sounds. Isidore speaks of two kinds of har- 
mony — j>ymphony and diaphany ; by the former 
of which he would seem to have meant a combi- 
nation of consonant, and by the latter, of disso- 
nant, intervals." To the North of Europe he 
gives the credit of having been the source of this 
harmon}', and of instruments "capable of produc- 
ing, and, indeed, hardly to be used without pro- 
ducing different sounds at the same instant of 
time." 

Guido Aretino is the next notable man in the 
first period. He was a resident at the Benedic- 
tine monastery of Pomposi, between Ferrara and 
Ravenna, in the eleventh century. To him is 
universally accorded the first use of the hexa- 
chord, or scale of six sounds — a system suggested 
by the hymn to St. John the Baptist, which has 
the peculiarity that the first syllable of each line 
is sung to a note one degree higher than the pre- 
ceding. Of the melodies of these olden times 
Mr. Hullah gives the following sketch :— "There 
existed in the middle ages a species of melody 
which was absolutely timeless ; and, up to a some- 
what late period, no other was heard or practised 
in the Church. Of such melody a great deal has 
come down to ns in the service books of the 
Latin Church ; and the attention of every trav- 
eller who has ever entered a continental church 
will have been occasionally called to certain 
strains coarsely uttered, perhaps, — strange, dull, 
uncouth sort of stuff, if you will— but which, be- 
mg altogether unlike anything ever heard oyt- 
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8'nl« tbo church walls. iIoch, in spiJc of ourselves, 
aii'l in spite of the way in which it is performecl, 
force itself on our attention and extort a kind of 
respect. Of such melody a jireat deal has come 
down to us on paper, or, rather, pirchment; but 
it seems to be admitted, anion;; those who linvc 
studied it most closely, that the performance of it 
is a lost art. Great ifforts have been made of 
late years, especially in France, to recover it ; 
but they hare not been attended with much suc- 
cess. Its very existence would seem to be in- 
compatible with that of the cant us wcnsurahilii. 
The printinjr-press has destroyecl mediaeval sculp- 
ture, in renderinjj it useless ; the time-table has 
destroyed mc<liseval plain song, in rendering it 
impracticable." 

In the Second Period of his sketch of the His- 
tory of Modern Music, our author takes us over a 
space of two hundred years, from about a.d. 
1,400 to A.D. 1,600, a1thou<!h he occupies some 
paczes in a re-survey of the state of music in the 
twelfth century to prepare the reader to take up 
the thread of the story at the commencement of 
the fourteenth. The result of musical education 
in the twelfth century, so far as its scientific 
terms and rules, or what Mr. iluUah calls its ap- 
paratua^ were concerned, he sums up in the ful- 
lowing language : — 

*'Dc8cnnt, though of a somewhnt rudo kind, was 
extensively practised ; the two principles on which 
our modern notation is hnncd — that tlio place of a 
note determines its pitch, and the shape its Icn^ith — 
were recognized ; and means were presented in the 
Jiat and the hknrp of expressing; every recoj^nizcd va- 
riety of musical intonation. Mncii of thiii apparatus 
was too delicate for any hands into which, at this 
time, it could possibly ftdl ; the majority of musiciims 
did not at first attempt to avnil themselves of it. 
Diaphani/, the accompaniment of plnin-sonsr with con- 
secutive octavos, fifths, and fonrths — hnd died out in 
some places ; hut faux ftonrdon (a somewhnt improv- 
ed variety of it) and extemjwraneous descant were the 
nearest npproach to music made, even in the Pope's 
Chapel, hy the best sinirers, up to the time of the re* 
moval of the Papal Court to Kome, in the year 
1377." 

In the latter part of this century we hear of 
Adam de la Hale, the reputed composer of the 
first comic opera, entitled Le jeu de Robin el de 
Marion^ the well-worn theme of Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian, which still inspires the poet, the 
painter, and the musician. We must refer our 
readers to the excellent musical illustrations in 
Mr. Hullah's volume for a specitpen of this an- 
cient music taken from a perfect transcript of the 
original libretto; one melody »riven is specially wor- 
thy of notice. In the fourteenth century advance is 
made to counterpoint^ which, as our readers prob- 
ably know, is a term derived from the Latin con- 
trapunctum^ i.e., point against point, which grad- 
ually usurped the place of the term descant in 
the writings of scientific musicians. This centu- 
ry, too, was remarkable for the first music in four 
parts, which occurs in a mass performed in 13G0 
at the coronation of Charles V. of France. 

Mr. Hullah gives to the Netherlands the credit 
of having given birth to the first union between 
the theory and practice of music — ^between those 
who wrote from instinct and those who had work- 
ed the system of composition into a series of laws 
Several of these Belgian musicians visited Rome 
in the latter part of this fourteenth century, tak- 
ing with them the first masses ever seen written 
in counterpoint. Chief among these men was 
William Dufay, whose works are noticeable as 
presenting the first example yet discovered of 
imitation^ a species of canon which Mr. Hullah 
describes in that plain and easy manner which 
make his works valuable even to the uninitiated: 

"One of the mo^t valuable resources of musical 
science it ca7fon. Canon, I need hardly say, means 
simply rule; and musicians have at different epochs 
subjected themselves to rulrs, many of whicn are 
doubtless pedantic and absurd enoufrh. But that 
particular kind of canon which is called imitation has 
long been, and always will l)e, an integral part of 
every sustained musical composition of a high class. 
Musical composition docs not consist in an unintcr- 
mittent presentation of new ihoufihts, but in the de- 
velopment, the pursuit to their ultimate consequences 
of a few thoughts — sometimes even of a single one ; 
technically, in making the same passage heard sac- 



cc-'Sively in varions scr.ics, in various parts, and un- 
der various forms of accompaniment." 

The next great name in the musical roll of the 
Second Period is Josfjuin Dcproz, or Del Pralo 
as he has been christened by his Italian adniirer<, 
who even go so far «ns to claim him as a native oi' i 
Prato near Florence. The place and date of his 
birth are e(|u;»lly imcertain, but he was a sinjrer 
in the Pope's Chapel in 1484, and therefore ^lr. 
Hullah thinks his birth may safely be assigned (o 
some period before 14C0. He did not remain 
long in Rome, but. after a sojourn at tlie court of 
the Duke of Ferrara, went to reside at Paris at 
the court of Louis XH. This monarch, like our 
own blufl King Hal of polygamic memory, had a 
taste for the music art, though by no means such 
a good knowledge oi it, as is proved by the fol- 
lowing amusing anecdote : — 

'*Thc king, though fond of music, hnd never stud- 
ied it. Not only .^o, his natural aptitude for the nrt 
was of the very least. In plain terms, his M.ijesty 
had a very bad voice, and san$r hnhitnally out of 
tune. Fortunately for those of his subjects whose 
privilege it was to be immediately n1)ont him, he was 
quite aware of his own infirmity. One day, howev- 
er, the whim seized him to commisjtion Josqnin to 
write something; in which he himself could take part. 
Jo<quin met the dif!icnlty in the most ingenious 
maimer. He constructed a qunrtet. the two upper 
parts of which formed a canon in unixon to which ho 
ndded a //re 6aM,* the fourth part, the rox re/jiSf ns 
he somewhat saucily called it, being confined to one 
»-inslo note, which it was the business of the king to 
reiterate, almost incessantly, throughout the piece." 

Not only, however, on account of his pleasant 
manners and ready wit, of which Mr. Hullah 
gives other amusing instances, but from the skill 
he possessed in musical composition, he became 
more popular than any of his contemporaries. 
Luther tersely said of him: **Other musicians do 
what they can with notes, Josquin does what he 
files with them." And yet how little his name 
is now known, and that only to the student ; but 
as a proof of what we owe to Belgian influence 
we need no brighter example. 

Turning to Italy, we have the storv of the ori- 
gin of onr modern oratorio, which Mr. Hullah 
borrows from Crescembini*s**Storia dclla Volgar 
Poesia," vol 1., book 4 : — 

"The Oratorio, a poetical composition, formerlv a 
commixture of the dramatic and narrative styles, hut 
now entirely a musical drama,had its origin from Snn 
Filippo Neri, who, in his chapel, after sermons and 
other devotions, in order to allure young people to 
pious offices, and detain them from earthly pleasures, 
had hymns, psalms, and such like prnyers snng by 
one or more voices. Among these spiritual songs 
were dialogues ; and these entertainments, becoming 
more frequent and improving every year, were the 
occasion, that, in the seventeenth century, oratorios 
were invented, so called from their origin. The so- 
ciety formed hy Filippo (in 1540) wns called 'La 
Congregazionc dei Pndri dell* Oratorio* — from orare 
to pray. The form of composition therefore, tnkes its 
name eventually from the pious exercise which 
brought San Filippo and his disciples together ; and 
immediately, from the place in which they were car- 
ried on." 

Passing over Claude Goudimel, who opened 
the first music school ever established in Rome, 
and who was the arranger of the music to the 
metrical psalms of Clement Marot and Theodore 
Beza, we pass on to his pupil Palestrina, to whom 
Mr. Hullah gives the title of ^'Princeps Musicfft** 
— the type and glory of the Second Period. His 
real name was Giovanni Pierluigi, the name of 
his birthplace having swallowed up his patronym- 
ic. He was born at Palestrina, near Rome, in 
1524, and in 1540 entered Claude Goudtmel's 
school at Rome. In 1551, when at the age of 
twenty-seven, ho was appointed chape l-master of 
the Vatican Basilica, and after the publication of 
his first work was chosen as one of the singers in 
the Pone's Chapel, and subsequently was appoint- 
ed choirmaster of S. John Lateran, and, later 
still, of the oratory of San Filippo Ncri. His po- 
sition and relative greatness in comparison with 
his contemporaries Mr. Hullah thus describes: — 
** Josquin Deproz had found musical science and 
musical art almost strangers to each other. He 
made them acquainted ; Palestrina made them 
one." 



The intro<luction of secular into ccclc»instical 
music was even in those days one of the chief 
drawbacks, to the progress of Church music, 
which called forth the well-deserved censure of 
the committee appointed by the Council of Trent 
to inniiire into tlie matter, whose first act was to 
"forbid the performance of any mass or motet of 
which profane wortls formed an integral part ; 
and, secondly, to banish equally from the service 
of the Church all music built on secular themes." 
To Palestrina was intrusted the work of rai>ir g 
the Church music from the low state into which 
it had fallen of that <lay ; indeed, he may l>e re- 
garded as its saviour. His Missa Pa/Kc Marcelli 
still stands out as one of the greatest works of its 
class. Still, great as was his genius, and earnest 
his labor, he never attained either competence or 
the famti whieh he deserved, and even the good 
which he did has lived after him in almost every 
other country to a greater extent than in hit 
own. 

This was an age, too, of madrigals and part- 
music. The madrigal, which we have got into the 
habit of associating almost exclusively with the 
names of our great EnglL^h composers, was at first 
essentially Italian, Luca Marenzio being one of 
its chief masters, although t!ie fame of his writ- 
ings in his native land has l>een forgotten amiil 
the less worthy compositions of mo<lcrn times. 
But out of the ruins of the musical greatness of 
continental countries at the close t»f the sixtc^enth 
century, we find our own land rising up in all its 
native and original power, as the keejHjr of the 
sacred art, and England, hitherto behind the rest 
of the world, came forward to the front with its 
noble school of writers of vo<:al part-music, which 
was, of counM% the chief form of composition in 
those days; instrumental music, a.^ a separate 
branch of art, having little or no real existence. 
At this point we leave Mr. Hullah with the close 
of his Second Period. 



Abert*8 "Astorga.** 

(From the LoDdon AthenAum.) 

Astorga : a Romantic 0/>e7tt, in TTiree Acts, ^r. — [As- 
tnrrjn, Romantixche Of>er, in drei Akten. Text von 
K.'Pasquo; Musik von J. J. Alicrt] (I^ipzig, 
Breitkopf&Haricl; I^ndon, Ewer& Co.) 

There is a fate in certain stories. It might have 
bei-n fancied that the history of Stradclla, the singer 
wbose voice performed a miracle analogous to that of 
"Orphcus's l^ute," and who saved his own life from 
the daggers of hired assassins, offered a first-rate can- 
vas for an opera composer. Yet. thnngh it was treat- 
ed with skill and elegani-c hy Nicdermeycr for the 
Grand Opera of Paris (the romance, " Vcniso est en- 
core an Hal' being one of the most charming which 
could be named), that opera— effaced, it may be, hy 
the brilliancy of Meverbecr's popularity, sustained by 
incessant efforts, to which it is no scrmdal to refer — 
died without making any mark. M. von Flotow's 
"Stradclla" would, probably, by many, be cited in 
disproof of our assertion. That opera, it is true, has 
gone everywhere in Germany, and been ihc delight 
of commercial travellers and vacant military men, 
with whom it has passed for something bright. South- 
ern, and picturesque. Nt-iihcr in France, in England 
nor in Italy has this if pntation been accepted. More 
vapid, puerile, ami paltry music docs not keep the 
stage anywhere. Compare this "Stradella," for in- 
stance, with the light-hearted opera ninsic of ohi Dit- 
tcrsdorfT, or set it by the side of one of poor Lort- 
zing's best scores, and its meagrencss and frivolity 
will stand confessed. It is in the acceptance of smh 
trash that the a-lmircrs of Ilcrr Wagner find some 
excuse for their Indief in his ravings ; and not without 
plausibility, till it \* rccollectiMl ilmt there has never 
been anv want in ilio worhl "f such a commodity as 
"clotted nonsense." The above outline is not ihrowu 
off at random, to point a paragraph, so much as to 
establish two distinctions : the first, that certain sto- 
ries exist which tempt the mnsician while they do not 
repay his labor; the second, thata want of fomcthing 
which shall "keep the balance tme*'betwixt the speech 
of the unknown tongues and such appeal to coar«c per- 
sons as befits the race of Tltcrcsas, distinguished frt-m 
real artists, has been, is, increasingly making itself 
felt in the opera-houses of Germany. By meeting, 
this want — the third opera of an earnest and accom- 
plished artificer, such as Ilerr Ahert is known to l>e 
— founded on a musical legend less simple and win- 
ning than the story of "Siradella," has taken, it 
-aeems, something like a solid hold on popular sym- 
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pathicii. There are no tr'ukH in it plnycd off fo cn- 
tnip ])()paluiity. jt coiitnins clcnr, lioncst niUMC. ns 
wo iin(icrs(HiHl the meaiiin;; of tht'sc epithets, — on the 
sircHjxih of wljii'h its composer may he raicd hi^licr 
tliAn Miirschru'r (hccDuse lie was worth little when 
not fHirrvtiii;/ Welnir's mn>t o!)vi(iiis cflTect'j). — than 
Linilpuintner. wiK>.so "Liohicnsicin" (composed also 
for Sluttjjart) is di^iinrtly present to memory as we 
write, — than Ilerr Laclmcr, whose •'Cutnrina Corna- 
ro," howbcit conscientionsly wroutrlit, has in no rcr 
spect eclipsed or put out of court Halevy'8"La Kcirie 
de Chypre," — which, by the way, wo« in no respect 
lltildvy s hc«t RcriouH opera. Asa hist ilhistration of 
our opinion of its value, wo place "Astorj:a" hiijher 
than the "Ijoivicy" of Ilerr Bruch, tho only other 
rational modem opera which may be said to have 
created some sensation in Germany. 

We are not yet in case to speak of the effect of tho 
music of "Astorj;a" on the stage, or with an orches- 
tra ; so shall rc*«ervc criticism on these points till a 
future day. We know, however, hy the "Columbus" 
Symphony that Ilerr Ahert manages his instruments 
wiA taste and experience. His melodies, if not the 
freshest of the fresh, are pleasinj?, and calculated to 
display the voices advantageously. His concerted 
pieces are solidly knit, — the final scene, in which n 
phrase of Astop^u's "Stahat" is used, expressly claim- 
ing notice. There is some lively bullet music To 
conclude for the present : we have little doubt that 
iho good reception which has greeted "Astorpa" 
wherever it has been heard will have a quickening 
effect on its composer's invention when ho shall write 
his next opera. Individuality of style is not always 
reached at a liound ; and there is no branch of musi- 
cal etfort in which incessant practice is so neces*<ary 
as in composing for the stage. Once more, wo can- 
not but congratulate the composer and his country on 
a success which, in some degree, may be said to 
mark a return to sanity. 



Bach's Works. 

(From "JouH Srrastun Bach; hia Ufa and Wrltlnp^. 
Adapts from the German of 0. L. IltLO kkfcldt, with aiidi- 
tioDS from other •oureefl/' an published in the Loodoa Choir). 

(Continued from page 385 ) 

Like all great masters, Bach did not arrive at per- 
fection in his art all at once. On tho contrary, ho 
proceeded even slower than many other great ge- 
niuses. But if ho proceeded slowly in working out 
his wondrous ideas, his progress was sure. He was 
in his fortieth year before ho may l>e said to have 
arrived at perfection. His studies, as we have seen, 
commenced in his earliest youth, and tho formation 
of his style is duo chiefly to his knowledge of the 
works of Frcscobaldi,* Froborger,t and Paehclbel.$ 

He also gave his attention to the organ and clavi- 
chord, as these instruments existed in France, and 
were beginning to create some sensation in Germany. 
But he did not stop here. Italy, as we have stated, 
had the reputation of being the music-school of Eu- 
rope. The melodious element was making great 
way there, especially in the works of Scarlatti — tho 
founder of the Neapolitan school — as great in the 
invention of the charming cantilena as in expressive 
recitative ; also a wondrous master of counterpoint. 
Bach was not able to proceed to Italy — perhaps this 
was favorable to his artistic originality ; hut he stud- 
ied the music of the Italians, especially the works of 
instrumental composers. Amongst the latter those 
of Vivaldi, who enraptured the German artists by 
his lovely violin solos and quartets for stringed in- 
strnraents.^ Thus Bach's studies were far from being 
one-sided. 

Bach was always occupied. In his more mature 
age he even^nade the night serviceable to him by 
practising aud revising at this time what he had com- 
posed during the day. Tims Emanuel Bach might 
well say, speaking of his father : "We are acens- 
tomed to receive from Bach only masterpieces ;" and 
even Mattheson, who is never very warm in Bach's 
praises, could not help exclaiming : " As long as 
Germany can boast of Bach and Handel, nothing 
can ever exceeil their music." 

One great peculiarity of Bach -was the severe self- 
criticism which he exercised with regard to all his 
compositions. He constantly wrote many things 
ivhich, upon a minute examination, seeming to him 

* Girolamo Frewobaldl, bom in 1691 , at Ferrara, wan organ- 
ist •f 8. Peter's at Rome, in the early part of the s^Tenteenth 
century. He was called the **Father of Organ Music. " 

t Johann Jacob Frohergor was born at Halle, in Saxonr, 
(Handel's birthplace), in 1G35. Ue was the celebrated pupil 
of rreeeobaldi. 

X Johann Pachelbel was bom at Naraberg in 1883. He is 
celebrated as one of the moft fkmous German organists of his 
time. 

Antonio Tivaldl, an Italian eccteeiastie and chapel master at 
the Conservatory of La Pieta at Tenioe. He was very cele- 
brated both in Italy and Germany in the first half of the hMt 
sentury, although now completely forgotten. 



fur from perfect, or nnworthy of his nam'*, were im- 
mcdisitcly consi;;ned to olilivion. Long heforo Biicli's 
time, when tho Ilulians and French hog.in to direct 
their especial attention to the cultivation of melody, 
Hiul still more during his workin<<:, in the first half uf 
tho Inst century, when its enrichment ami cmhellish- 
ment was the great aim, there was a belief that too 
much care could not he taken in tho accumulation of 
musical ideas — such as expression, Hgures and 
rhythm. In order to bring these things nearer to the 
car, they arc all placed in the upper part — as it were 
in a variegated row — as tnuch as possible to produce 
a strikingly melodious effect. But there was a want 
of substance in all this ; one idea was repeated, per- 
haps in another octave by another instrument, or 
perhaps on other intervals, but this was all. In 
Bach's time tho French, in their clavier compositions, 
showed the greatest talent in putting unmeaning pas- 
sjiges into the most agreeable form. This t<ort of 
music claimed some little attention when neatly per- 
formed. Couperin and Marchand wero heroes in this 
department of composition — a stylo which has main- 
tained itself in Franco almost down to our own 
time. 

Bach, in his earlier years, had written many things 
in this manner, which ho afterwards altered. As an 
instance, we mny name tho prelude in C in the fin^t 
part of "Tho well tempered Clavichord." In its 
original conception the second half of the prelude is 
but a repetition of the Hrst. At a later period of his 
life Bach altered this, considering the repetition su- 
perfluous. His matured opinions were, that every- 
thing should he based upon the principles of {esthet- 
ic unity. A series of pretty little fragments, how- 
ever neatly put together, had in his eyes no claim to 
he considered as a work of art. The working out, 
analysis, and manifestation of one musical idea was 
what he considered a true ortist should aim at accom- 
plishing. Upon these principles all the works com- 
posed hy Bach during his sojoarn at Leipsic, were 
written. The prelude in D, in the second part of 
"The well-tempered Clavichord," suffered in its first 
composition from want of clearness. Bach, however, 
considered its design good, and therefore had only to 
correct it in tho working out which he did on several 
occasions. First, ho added a transposition of the 
theme in the bass ; then he completed some pas- 
sages, and used them hy transposition in various 
parts of tho piece ; finally, ho altered and perfected 
some of the melodious sentences and figures. In 
its finished shape, this prelude is one of the ffnest of 
Bach's works. 

(To be continued). 
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London. 

Monday Popular Concerts. — The celebrated 
pianist, Madame Clara Schumann, whose periorm- 
ancc at the Monday Popular Concerts during tlie 
season of 1865 will not have been forgotten, appeared 
last night according to announcement, and played in 
tho first part Beethoven's sonata in ]) minor, and in 
the second two of Schumann's romances for piano- 
forte and violin (Op. 94). In the last of these works 
Madame Schumann was accompanied by Hcrr Joa- 
chim. 

Madame Schnmann was raptnrously welcomed on 
making her appearance, and at the end of Beet- 
hoven's sonata— a performance full of fire and enthu- 
siasm — the applause was renewed with increased 
heartiness, and she was twice recalled to the platform. 
Still more interesting under the circumstances was 
her husband's own music, into which she entered, as 
is her wont, heart and soul. In Herr Joachim she 
found not only nn incomparable, but a thoroughly 
sympathetic associate ; and so pleased were the au- 
dience with these charming bagatelles, that at the 
termination of the last, both performers were called 
back. That the noble trio of Beethoven was finely 
playeJ may easily be believed with such a trio of exe- 
cutants as Madame Schumann, Herr Joachim, and 
Signer Piatti. 

The concert began with a splendid performance of 
Spohr's first double-quartet for eight string instrn- 
ments ; the one in E minor, perhaps tho most famil- 
iar of them all tq amateurs of chamber music, and 
certainly to the patrons of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, to whom it was first introduced as far back as 
1850. How Herr Joachim plays Spohr's nnsic we 
need not stop to say, nor how admirably ho was sup- 
ported by Signor Piatti and the six gentlemen who 
took the subordinate instruments — subordinate, how- 
ever, only in the sense that the first violin and the 
first violoncello necessarily take the lead. The 
double-quartet created a "furore" in the strongest 
acceptation of the term. 



The vocal mnnc was worthy of tho rest. There 
was only one hinjrer ; htil timt singer was Miss Edith 
Wynne, whose great merit is hccoming more and 
more \vido!y nckM0wled;red, and who never sang 
more exquisitely ilian on iliisorca>ion. She s(lcot«'d 
Mr. Artiinr Sullivan's ch.-irming pytling of Shake- 
speare's •'Orplicu'* with his lute" (encored), and 
Schnbert's "Die jnngo Nonne," one of the most 
pathetic and beanriful i*ongs in existence. We have 
heard nothinir more touchinc: and heartfelt than Miss 
Edith Wynne's delivery of this, nor could it * avo 
been accompanied more perfectly than hy Mr. Bene- 
dict. In short, it wa^ the feature of a concert in 
which every piece, vocal and in»trnmental, was of tho 
highest interest. — Momivq Post, May 5. 

BoYAL AcADKMY OF Mcjsic. — While "Conser- 
vatories" are springing up with emulous haste and 
advertisement all around us here (in Boston and 
New York), it may bo interesting to know what they 
have in London, and how it fares with the old "Royal 
Academy". The following article is from The 
Queen : 

Despite a rancorous opposition from certain ama- 
teurs, and base ingratitude from former pupils, the 
Tenterdcn Institution is still alive, and it has existed 
long enough to survive senseless opposition. The 
Academy formed in 1821 is still going on in 1867. 
It is absurd, therefore, to think of extinguishing the 
Institution, but it i.s quite legitimate to discuss tho 
question of extending its infiuence. The patrons 
are llcr Most Gracious Majesty (herself u distin- 
guished amateur) and the I'lince and Princess of 
Wales. The president is the Eari of Wilton, and 
the vicc-presiilents are the Duke of Lcin.ster, tho 
Earl Howe, I-K)rd Wrotteslcy, and the Right Hon. 
Sir George Ciork, Bart. The directors are tlie Dukea 
of Newcastle and Leinster, tho Marquis Townshend, 
Earis Wilton and Howe, I-K)rds E. Hill Trevor, M.P. 
and Wrottesley ; Sirs G. Clerk. F. A. Gore Ouse- 
ley, and John Fakington, M.P., C. W. Packe, Esq., 
M.P», T. T. Bernard, Esq., M.P.. J.Lodge Athcr- 
ton, Esq., Walter S. Rroadwood, Esq., and the Hon. 
J. Rye. The committee of management comprisei 
the names of Sir G. Clerk (chairman) and all the 
directors just mentioned. It will be thus seen that 
the amateur element is strongly embodied. The pro- 
fessional talent engaged includes the names of Stem- 
dale Bennett (principal), Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
(vice-principal), honorary visitor. (Cipriani Potter, 
Esq. (formerly principal). The list of professors for 
tuition in the various departments is formidable, 
including Dr. Bennett and Mr. A. S. Sullivan, for 
composition ; Mr. John Goss, Dr. C. Steggall, 
Messrs. H. C, Bannister and Lunn (harmony, coun- 
terpoint, and fneue) ; Herr Goldschmidt, Messrs. 
Jewson, Harold Thomas, and O'Leary (pianoforte) ; 
Messrs. Westlake and R. H. Ayers (assistant piano- 
forte) ; Signor Manuel Garcia (singing) ; Mr. John 
Goss (organ music) ; Dr. Steirgail (organ) ; M. 
Sainton, Messrs. Hill and Watson (violin) ; Mr. 
Aylward (violoncello) ; Mr. Svcndsen (flute) ; and 
Mr. Lazarus (clarinet). These eminent professors 
are for the male department. For the lady students 
there is Mr. G. A. Macfarren for composition ; Messrs. 
W. II. Holmes, E. Pauer. W. Dorrell, Walter Mac- 
farren, A. O'Leary, and F. Westlake (piano), Sig- 
nori Schira and Gilardoni (singing) ; Messrs. J. B. 
Chatterton and J. Cheshire (harp). There ore two 
teachers besides — one for elocution in Mr. Walter 
Lacy, and in Italian, Sigifor Maggioni. Mr. C. 
Lucas, tho late principal, presides at the class for 
reading from score figured bass, musical literature, 
and analysis ; Mr. A. Blagrove heads the class for 
chamber instrnmcntal music ; and Mr. F. R. Cox 
teaches English vocal music and concerted vocal 
music. 

Now, any pupil with the smallest aptitude for music 
and with tho slightest disposition lor study, must 
make way with such tuition as is afforded by the 
above masters . and if the Academy does not pro- 
duce Mozarts and Mendclssohns, Bachs and Beet- 
hovens, it is not for the lack of good drilling, but 
simply because genius cannot be engendered by any 
scholastic discipline. Everyone of the latest prize 
scholars of the Conservotoire in Paris has signally 
failed recently an a composer. We have not heard 
that Leipsic or Vienna, Beriin or Stuttgart, Naplci 
or Milan, have for a long time produced any striking 
or exceptional ability to startle the world. All that 
the continental conservatories have done has been to 
introduce accomplished artists to the worid ; and oir 
Academy can boast of a long list of celebrities, some 
with creative powers, more, certainly, of executiTe 

ability. 

The Academy has not at its disjiosal large Gover- 
ment grants ; it is only lately that it has a subsidy of 



£300 (voted Annnnlly). It i« mninly dependent on 
privHtu suUsoriptionH And the fcea paid by the Rtu- 
dents ; the oNji'rr h now to reduce thene fees and to 
enable promiitinfr tHienC to have a free ednration. 
Tliere are a few pHzcs, it is true, in the AcRdcmy ; 
Burh as two King's* schoinrsliipii, a WcHlmorelnnd 
srholnrship, and a Potter exhibition ; and recently 
have been added twelve free Mholnnshipii, four of 
which have been alreidy competed for and filled up. 
According to the huit circular i^sue<I from the Acad- 
emy, the co-operation of the deans and chapters of 
cathedrals and collegiate bodies is earnestly sonj^ht 
and inducements are held out to students who wish 
to join military bands* ; but surely the ttto last men- 
^oned incentives to study music are matters for Gov- 
ernment intervention and more Active support. The 
amount of £18 per session precludes the possibility 
of onrollinp: pupils from all classes of the community. 
The acadenii<'al year is divided into two sessions of 
nineteen and a half weeks each. Now, for £36 the 
education desired is undoubtedly exceedinfrly cheap, 
but the system does not po siifflciently far to consti- 
tute a really national institution. The great snpport 
of a continental. Conservatoire is derived from the 
existence of a national Opera House. In England 
there is no such feeder. The pupil who is a singer, 
an less he studies for the Ttslian stage, has no market 
for his talent ; the instrumcntaliiits are entirely de- 
pendent on foreign opera establishments in the me- 
tropolis. If the Society of Arts could raise funds 
to establish an English Opera House on a perma- 
nent basts, some good results might follow their late 
agitation for extending musical education. At pres- 
ent the supply of talent is about equal to the demand 
— that is, the demand being next to nothing, the 
amount of ability created is in the same ratio. 

A very fine performance of Handel's "IsrAel" (per- 
haps the finest as yet produced in Exeter Hall) was 
given by the Snrred Harmonic Society yesterday 
week. The choruses went with marvellous spirit. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was at his beat. The toprano 
occupation was divided betwixt Miss Banks and 
Miss Kofiertine Henderson. In "The Lord is a man 
of war" Signor Foli (who joined with Mr. Weiss) 
made it evident that he may liecome an acquisition of 
veiT great value to our orchestras. His voice is ex- 
cellent, his style is manly and unafTected ; thirdly he 
is yonng. Madame Saititon-Dolby was the contridto. 
The next Oratorio i« to be "Judas." Mr. Benedict's 
"St. Cecilia/' will, we learn, be deferred till later in 
the season, it being hoped, by the postponement, to 
•ecnre the services of Mile. Tiotjens. Meanwhile, 
the Cantata will be speedily produced at Liver- 
pool. 

The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace will 
be resumed to-day, when, among other music, Mr. 
Sullivan's Overture, "In Momoriam," is to be given. 
Madame Arabella Goddard will be the toio player. — 
Athenceum, 

Crystal Palacb. — Last Saturday's concert com- 
menced with the overture of the **Sieg« of Coiinth." 
The speciality of the afternoon was Beethoven's C 
minor Symphony, executed with remarkable exact- 
ness and precision. F. Schnbert's *' Fi^robran** 
overture was a welcome novelty at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, as affording the audience of these concerts fre^h 
ground for that esteem in which Schubert is begin- 
ning to be held. Herr Strauss played with perfect 
taste Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, and was warm- 
ly applauded. Mile. Liebhnrt sang a trashy maznr- 
ka by Traventi. Signor Foli gave one or two vocal 
pieces with second rate success. 

Manchbstbr. — The production of Handel's ora- 
torio "Jephtha" — entire — at the Free Trade Hall, on 
Thursday, the 24th, has been one of the most inter- 
esting events of our mnsical season. It was brought 
out under the immediate personal snperintendance of 
Mr. Chas. Hall^, forming the fourteenth of his se- 
ries of grand weekly concerts. The most impor- 
tant character, JephUia^ judge of Israel and leader of 
the army — was sustained by Mr. Sims Beeves, who 
was in excellent voice, and exerted himself to the ut- 
most. He was most cordially greeted on his first 
appearance in the orchestra. In the first part Jephlha 
consents to lead the Israelites against the Ammon- 
tte« ; this is done in recitative, his only song being 
"Sound, then, the last alarm," in which our great 
tenor soon proved that he was once more himself 
again. The se* o id part show s Je/)AMa'« triumphant 
return from his victory over the proud Ammonites. 
He makes a rash vow, and in recitative describes 
how thst he is "Thrown from the summit of pre- 
sumptuous joy down to the lowest depth of misery I" 
The recitatives and nirs. "His mighty arm," "Hor- 
ror ! confusion," "Open thy ra irble jaws," "Deeper 
and deeper still." "Wnft her angeN,' 'which describes I 
ibe joy of the conqueror, and his subsequent relapse | 



to horror and despair, were given by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with feeling, l:iRto and power, and above all 
with an inrelligcnce beyond all praise. Miss Ed- 
monds as Jfthiti the devoted daughter sang very 
sweetly ; the tone of rcsiguution she imparted to the 
''Farewell, ye limpid springs," was much admired, 
Mi«s Prtlmc'r as Sfotfjfi^ the mother, di««plaved consid- 
erable feeling. Zelwl the warrior (Mr. Weiss) has 
chiefly recitative to deliver, and this he did in a clear 
and distinct mnntier. Mrs. Brooke and Mrs. Warren, 
both of Manchester, are deserving of commendation 
for the manner in which — as llniuor and the AnfffJ, 
they both gave their explanatory recitatives. The 
chorus "When bis loud voice m thunder spoke." 
which is in Handel's very best manner, went magnifi- 
cently. Mr. Halld's condnrtini;. the band, and the 
organ, in the hands of Mr. H. Walker, are all worthy 
to be praised. 

ConoONB. Tyi Sncieta del QfiartHto di Firenz^., 
under the direction of Jean Becker, gave yesterday 
evening a qiutrtet Soir€e at the Hotel Disch, and was 
highly successful in the performance of a quartet in 
C hv MoKArt, aqnanet in A, (Op. 41, No. 3), by 
B. Schumann, and a quartet in E major, (Op. 59, 
No. 2), by Beethoven. This society, who, on their 
way from Florence, intend visiting Ix>ndon next sea- 
son, represent a mnsical alliance between Germany 
and Italy. Jean Becker and Friedric Hilpert (first 
violin aiid violoncello), being Germans, and Enrico 
Mas«i and Luigi Chiostri (second violin and viola), 
Italians. 

Lbipsic. — On Tnesday last, the 29th of Janaary, 
the musical society Euterpe gave its seventh concert, 
which was, as usual, very well attended. The first 
part of the programme included the overture to the 
" Znuberfidte ; " the anth|ne concerto of Laigi Boc- 
chorini for violoncello and orchestra, capitally ren- 
dered by Herr D Popper , a very fantastic **Fanta»ie- 
slUck an die Nacht" for contralto, solo, and orchestra, 
by Rob. Volkmann, indifferently sung by Fniul* C. 
Martini ; and the andante out of the concerto for 
violoncello by Molique, followed by two little trifling 
Mftskenbfifiacenen, Arlequin and PapiUon (composed 
by Herr Popper), verj- well played by the said vio- 
loncellist. The second part of the programme 
brought the *'\fanfrfd** of Byron, with music by Rob. 
Schnmann, for contralto solo, declamation, chorus, 
and orchestra, very effectively given. The executioti 
on the part of the orchestra was, as I have already 
told you in my reports of this musical society in 
December last, completely void of finances. 

The 14th Gewandhans concert was exclusively 
dedicated to the oratorio "Esther," of Handel, as 
arranged bv F. Hi Her. The soli were sung by 
Fraul. E. Wagner (soprano), Frau A. Joachim 
(alto), Herr Schild (tenor), and Herr Scaria (bass). 
The only real artist of all, both at regards style 
and expression, was the contralto singer. The 
chorus was very cflfictent, and the orchestra first 
rate, as always.' The work however, being one of 
the weakest of Handel's productions, met with a 
very cold reception on the part of the pnblic. — Or- 
chettra. 







CinomnatL Hopkin's New Kosio HalL 

Glgndalb, O., Feb. 12. — The Cincinnatians have 
been enjoying a little musical festival all to them- 
selves, in a \*ery unostentatious way,the occasion being 
the inauguration of Mr. Hopkins's new Music Hall. 
Now don't imagine at once that this Music Hall is 
something of the grand order, an imitation for in- 
stance of that of Boston, which, it seems to me, might 
well have been named the Temple of Apollo, nor 
that it is of the mongrel sort,combining theatre, danc- 
ing hall, drinking room and the like, and wearing its 
name only for respectability's sake. The hall built 
and owned by Mr. Hopkins. President of the Cin- 
cinnati Harmonic Society, is delightfully original 
and imique in design and admirably adapted to its 
purpose. It is not large, being only 100 feet in 
length by 40 in width, and of course is not to be 
used for such musical productions as combine a large 
chorus wiih full orchestra. It is doigncd rather for 
symphony and other instrumental concerts and, not 
least of all, for the rehearsals of the Harmonic Socie- 
ty, the singers occupying in rehearsal the body of the 



hnll. We donht if there is another raasical society 
in the world which can boast of such elegant and 
Inxnrious private, apartments as the " Harmonic" of 
Cincinnati are now possessed of, through the lilieral- 
ity, good taste and enterprise of their IHvsident. Ad- 
joining the hall, which is on the first floor and ap- 
proached by a wide, easy 'flight of stairs, is a large 
ante-room, — itself a very prettily proportioned hall, — 
for the accommodation of members of the Society on 
rehearsal nighu, and in the basement are other rooms 
to be used in connection with the hall as convenience 
reqaires. 

If yon had been by my side, Mr. Editor, on the 
night of the complimentary Soir^, when the Har- 
monic Society occupied the platform, and the house 
was filled with the musical dite of the city, and on the 
following afternoon, when the small but well organ- 
ized orchestra were performing thoflrst of their IJym- 
phony Concerts, to the delight of a very attentive and 
cultivated audience, I feel sure yon would have been 
reminded, ritoro than once, of those charming little 
mnsic halls of the old world, where we have spent 
such pleasant hours together ; the Sinff-Academie in 
Berlin, for instance, with Grell condncting his well- 
trained choms, or the beantifiil hall of the Gewand- 
hans in Leipzig. The Hopkins Mnsic Hall does not 
resemble these in style of architectare or decoration, 
but suggests them in its fine acoustic properties, its 
seclusion and quiet, and the refinement and elegance 
everywhere displayed in its constmction. The style 
of architecture or rather of decoration is Moorish, 
consisting of columns and arches over a ground of 
warm grey, the ceiling divided into large squares 
placed diagonally, having a ground of deep blue and 
bright Arabesque figures. The stage end is a semi- 
circular apse with a dome ceiling of deep blue. The 
hall is lighted by six chandeliers of an elegant Moor- 
ish pattern, and these are reflected pretUly in two 
handsome mirrors placed on each side the apse end. 
Altogether, the hall has a warm, cosey, and most at- 
tractive appearance. 

Having said this much of the hall, let me now saj 
a word about the complimentary Soir^ given by Mr. 
Hopkins to an invitc<l audience the night before the 
public opening. The Harmonic Society performed 
without orchestral accompaniment. The choruses, 
numbering four, — two from the Elijah and two firom 
Naaman,^^vtere sung with great spirit and prompt- 
ness by about one hundred and sixty voices. The 
programme included a quartet by Costa, the octet 
"He shall give his angds," by Mendelssohn, and a 
number of solos, all of which were admirably render- 
ed, and some in a manner deserving of special praise, 
were it proper to make distinctions in alluding to a 
private entertainment. The next day, the Hall was 
formally opened to the pnblic by the orchestra, under 
Carl Barus, giving us the first of a series of Sympho- 
ny Concerts. On this occasion the Symphony was a 
beautiful one of Haydn's, and the Overture was We- 
ber's Oberon. We had also a quartet for violin, vio- 
loncello, piano and cabinet-organ, which, however 
well it might answer as a novelty, certainly does not 
deserve a place in a concert of this class. The com- 
position was pleasing enough, being a sort of FoptO' 
sia on the Lather Choral "Eine feste Burg'* bat real- 
ly the feeble, thin tones of the reed-organ came near 
to turning the whole thing into a burlesque. Howev- 
er well the reed -organ may answer as a substitaie for 
the real instrument in accompanying church choirs, 
it surely can never bear a principal part in rendering 
grand music, for it is sure to belittle whatever it takes 
a part in. It is very much to be hoped that these 
Symphony concerts may be well sustained, for there 
is nothing in the way of social recreation and cohure 
that Cincinnati more need^. The orchestra is not 
large (it reminded me of our LiMg of Berlin mem- 
ory) ; but with the addition of a few more strings 
would be quite large enoogh for the hall, and, if I 
may judge from their giving of the Haydn Sym- 
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ph>n3r, it capable of renderinnf in a thorough and 

carefol manner the best classical works. We are 

promised a Sjmphonj by Mendelssohn and one of 

Schamaon's, and, among others, Beethoven's Fifth. 

The Harmonic Society has in rehearsal Mendelssohn's 

Walpurgis-nacht, which will be given pnblicly in a 

short time. Until then, Yoars, 

r. ■. 

WASHiHOTOif, D. C, Feb. 11. — A word from a 
late Bostonian in relation to what is doing for the 
advancement of the art of mosic in this locality, may 
not lack interest to yonr readers. Last year a musi- 
cal society was formed here, consisting of about 6fty 
members, and called the Pliilharmonic Society of 
Washington. "St Paul" was the first Oratorio un- 
dertaken. That was given on the 7th of March last. 
This season the members were augmented to one 
huuOTed. "The Messiah" was rendered, for the first 
time in this city, by them on Christmas night, with 
the assisunce of Mrs. Butts and Miss Panlie C. 
Ewer, Sopranos ; Mrs. J. P. Canlfield, Contralto; 
Mr. Arthur Mathison of New York, Tenor, and Mr. 
L. y. Gannon, Baritone. This performance was 
very creditable to all who participated in it, and won 
for the society many friends, some of whom urged a 
repetition. It was finally agreed to repeat it, and in 
such a manner as to eclipse all previous efforts. 
Heretofore, all attempts at procuring an orchestra 
had proved fhtilc; but this time, by combining volun- 
teers with those who could be induced to desert their 
posts at the theatres, an orchestra of twenty-two 
pieces was improvised. But what contributed more 
toward making this the great event of the season 
than all else, was the fact of Miss Julia E. Houston's 
consenting to favor them witb her assistance. As 
soon as this became known, and that Mr. J. F. 
Winch, Basso, also of Boston, and Mr. A. Matthi- 
son, Tenor, of New York, were to aid in this 
rendering of the Oratorio, the rush for seats was un- 
precedented, the whole house having been sold by 
Saturday night for the following Wednesday's per- 
formance. A third rendering was then agreed upon 
to take place on the succeeding Friday, the seats for 
which were all secured by Thursday. Tims jrou see 
the Society have given three performances of "The 
Messiah" within about six weeks. Ail who attended 
are loud in their praise of the Boston singers espec- 
ially, and all mn«ic lovers regard their coming here 
an especial favor. 

The Society have by these eflTorts obtained a local 
reputation, which ensures them the public favor for 
the future. Mr. J. P. Cauifield is the Conductor, 
and is not far behind Mr. Zerrahn in the effective use 
of his baton. b. 

New Hayew, Feb. 12. — We have still to chroni- 
He an almost uninterrupted succession of musical 
entertainments, the most noticeable of which, are as 
follows: another dissolving view of the Bateman 
i^roupe — whose "last" concerts remind one of the 
"preliminary farewells" given by Gottschalk ; a Va- 
rian-Hoffman concert; a good rendering, by the 
Mendelssohn Society, of the i?///aA, and the appear- 
ance of Miss Wilhelmina Ives, a debutante who is 
said to have played several difficult piano composi- 
tions with good effect. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that, although 
the season has not been productive of great music, it 
has furnished plenty of a lighter kind, and an excel- 
lent quality of that ; but, as glad things, like sad 
ones, come in battalions, it is now our privilege to ifti- 
nounoe that last evening the first of a series of three 
Philharmonic concerts was given in this city, under 
the direction of Prof. G. J. Stoeckel. The soloists 
were Miss Maria Brainerd, Soprano, and Messrs. 
Boehm and Schmitz, Clarinet and Fiench Horn. 
Here is the programme : 

Symphooy, "PMtorale" BMthovra. 

Arfa,'«Ah^ P«rfl<lo" BMlhoTMi. 



]>lvMrtlf»ia«nt and FitatMU (Clarinet) H. KMil. 

Orerture, '*Der FrvlaehUti" Web«r. 

Walte. "T/Efitairff> Ardltl. 

Tovltatlon a U Yalse Web«r. 

Fantada Ibr Horn Behnlts. 

Prayer from Lariloo Wallace. 

Overture to WlHtam Tell Rowlnl. 

In making the above selections '.Mr. Stoeckel did 
well to introduce LWnvitation and the Tell Overture, 
two pieces of that rare description, which is popular 
and at the same time worth perfoi'ming. The Or- 
chestra was too thin to do the Symphony full justice, 
and it was eoldly received by the audienoe, but the 
TeU overture, though taken with rather too slow a 
tempo, sounded better, — the pastoral movement, par- 
ticularly, giving the very smell of the "pine trees and 
the old rocks with the moss on them." 

The aria "Ah Perfidorin particularly interesting. 
Beethoven has here to deal with that most complex 
of all complexities— a woman's heart,— and in this 
little scena he has painted all the bitterness, the ten- 
demess,"the tears and (ortures and the touch of joy" 
belonging to a love without faith. 

First there is the fury of a woman scorned . "Ha, 
perfidious I perjured traitor that thou art !" Then 
the wrath of heaven is invoked : "If there be justice 
and pity, surely they will conspire to punish thee !" 
Then comes the reaction, sure to follow : "Ah no I 
stay avenging gods 1 spare his heart — strike mine V* 
This sweet relenting finds voice in an aria, full 4>f 
tender entreaty : "Ah, in pity, do not leave me !" 
for now the bitterness fades away, and all the old 
loneliness and desolation comes again. 

It was a pleasure to hear this piece rendered by a 
singer so conscientious and artistic as Miss Brainerd. 
It is true that the recitative called for an element of 
tragedy which is not in her nature ; but she appre- 
ciated her task, and gave it much of earnestness and 
beauty. Her rendering of the adagio, "Per pida** 
which was entirely within her power, was exquisite, 
and left no sense of Insufficiency. 

In listening to her we always receive the impression 
that she regards the religion of her art ; and this, to- 
gether with the excellent quality of her voice, renders 
her singing worthy of the warmest commendation. 

Mbbcubids. 

Whbbliito, W. Va.., Fbb. SO.— Institutions for 
the cultivation of the intellectual foculties are scatter- 
ed over this country in great number. Indeed, it 
would seem as if the American people aimed more at 
number than excellence, for many of our schools 
must be weighed by a very eharitable standard to 
obtain this latter attribute. True as this is in regard 
to institutions devoted to a dissemination of general 
literary knowledge, how much more so in regard to 
those which lay some stress upon music. In no 
branch of education can there be, and is there, so 
much humbuggery practised as in music, and all be- 
cause an immediate effect, calculated to dazsle the 
unsophisticated, is desired. 

The affectionate Mr. Smith, suddenly enriched by 
an oil well, expects his daughter to play a tune when 
she comes home from boarding school ; and so dur- 
ing ten long months a repertory of tunes is^riven or 
coaxed into Laura's head, carefully shelved there 
and labelled with alluring names. When she comes 
borne she plays these tunes, one after another, to her 
gaping and admiring parents, but the stock on hand 
is never increased ; to all additions her musical store- 
bouse is locked forever. She cannot take up the 
simplest piece and unravel it with her own knowl- 
edge of music. Whereas a foundation should have 
been laid, no matter how high it rose, so it was sub- 
stantial, a little filagree and stucco work is all that 
was laid there. Like the beautiful pamum ParadiMx, 
it was just the thing to please the mother's foncy, yet 
how soon would the hollow apple burst and scatter 
its dust in her eyes 1 By and by the impatient pa- 
rents tire of the scant ornamentation of their daugh- 
ter's intellectual edifice. They have beard the old 



tunes often enough ; something new is desired, and 
so a pile of new music is ordered. But alas I there 
is in the child no material for remodelling, nor moulds 
in which to cast new forms, and at last, disgusted 
and disheartened with herself, she folds her arms and 
turns away from the golden-tongued muse. Like 
the night-blooming cerens she has had her hour of 
bloom, and closes her petals forever. 

Laura is a type of the most numerous class of sem- 
inary-bred misses. That this plan of teaching music 
is a radical evil no one will deny, and until some- 
thing is done to uproot it, young ladies will be lei 
along in Laura's footsteps, and their musical acquire- 
ments be cast in the same models. The evil lies not 
so much in the parents as in the schools. Why do 
these cater to the wishes and whims of the former 1 
If the teacher be told to teach the child music, be or 
she ought not, for the sake of momentary glitter, or to 
please the mother's vanity, to teach it otherwise than 
fundamentally, scientifically and progressively. Any 
other method is folly and humbug. Worse yet — ^it is 
a downright swindle. The father is humbugged out 
of his money, advantage is taken of the mother's ig- 
norance, and the poor child is cheated out of her ed- 
ucation. Institutions of learning should be as relia- 
ble in their professions as leading tradesmen. If a- 
man wants to buy an article of merchandise, the fair 
value of which he does not know, he goes to an hon- 
est merchant and relies on his word for its value. 
Why do schools not furnish genuine musical instruc- 
tion instead of the good-for-nothing imitation ? Sim- 
ply because they get just as much money for the one 
as the other ; a great amount of labor Is saved ; Com- 
mencement day passes off with-eclat, and the pupils 
can show something to their friends and parents. 
Well, say the teachers, what credit would the child 
get if she played a nicely fingered etude for her pa- 
rents? Might she not, as well, play fugues to a 
fence-post f 

Painful as it is to be compelled to paint in such 
sombre colors the features of musical education, as 
generally conducted, it is all the more agreeable, now 
and then, to see the obverse and be able to use bright- 
er tints. And such was my pleasure on the evening 
of Feb. 6. With many others, including the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Legislature of W. Ya., I re- 
paired to the Seminary of Mt. de Chautal, located 
near Wheeling, and conducted by the Sisters of the 
.Visitation. The attraction consisted in the perform- 
ance,by the pupils, of anoperetta,"The Miracle of the 
Roses," by Luigi Bordese. Of the meriu of the com- 
position itself I shall not speak, save that it is written 
in the best Italian style, some of the choruses pre- 
senting fine contrapuntal effects. The action, too, 
does not concern us. What chiefly concerns us is 
the musical periormance, and of this I cannot write 
sufficiently laudatory. It could be seen that each 
singer filled a sphere easily within her grasp, and I 
was convinced that the operetta was not prepared by 
dint of labor (it was only two weeks in rehearsal,) 
for momentary effect, but that it was a product of 
sound culture and positive knowledge. Especially 
commendable was the singing of Miss Mena Waring, 
of Georgetown, D.C., and Miss Ella Gordon, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The last named child is 
scarcely more than fifteen years old, but has a rich, 
round, full, sweet and sympathetic contralto. So de- 
votedly does she court the muse of her choice, that 
she gives a few concerts every season to defray her 
expenses at school. 

The vocal department in this school is under the 
guidance of Sister Mary Agnes Gubert, a former pu- 
pil of Perelli of Philadelphia, and herself one of the 
most finished singers to be found anywhere. Her 
singing of the "Happy Birdling" was remarkably fine. 
The instrumental department is under the control of 
Sister Enlalia Pearse, formerly of Boston, a lady of 
rare musical taste and culture. The system of edu- 
cation pursued hero is thorough. The pupils aro 
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chftined down to exercises, and onlv allowed to soar 
into more delectable regions when their wings are ex- 
panded. The greatest care is taken in disciplining 
the hands and the getting rid of bad habits of vocali- 
zation. The taste, too, of the pupils is cultivated ; 
classical compositions onlj are used, and among the 
modern chiefly those of Ilcllcr. The ide!\ of the com- 
poser is always pointed out, and frequently Sister 
Eulalia writes, and reads to the pupil;:, a critique and 
explanation of the piece, which she docs very taste- 
fully. 

But it were tedious to go into details. No music- 
lover should stay in Wheeling a day without visiting 
this seminary, and assuring himself of its high art 
position. Ii is one of which not only this State, but 
the whole country, may feel proud. All the great 
public artists who have como to Wheeling, have vis- 
ited it, and gone away delighted. I write this only 
with the motive that the general public may hear of 
an institution so well worthy their esteem and com- 
mendation; one in which music is taught for music's 
sake, and not for the sake of making a shallow pa- 
rade on Commencement day. h. i. w. 
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Orchestral Concerts. 

Sixth Symphony Concert. The Harvard 
Masical Associationf aiming only at the best 
thing practicable in a purely artistic sense, finds 
more and more encouragement. Our people 
readily and steadfastly believe in good music, if 
the music makers and providers only will believe 
in them. The audience of Feb. 15th was by far 
the largest yet. The programme was this : 

Symphony In D Momrt. 

Violin Concerto, In K minor Mendelttohn. 

Madnrae Camilla Urso. 

Overture Co ^'Fierahras^' ^ Schubert. 

Piano-forte Concerto. In A minor, op. 85 Hummel. 

J. C. D. Parker. 

Ballade et Polonalie, for Violin, op. .38 Vieuxtemps. 

Overture to '*Egmont" Beethoveo. 

To make room for Camilla Urso in a pro- 
gramme already made up (she generously insist- 
ing upon giving us the pleasure which the storm 
had robbed us of when she tried so hard to reach 
us in January^, a short Symphony had to be 
substituted for the formidable one in C by Schu- 
bert. One taste of Mozart this season had al- 
ready revived an appetite for more, and so this 
little "French Symphony" so-called, written in 
Paris in Mozart's early days (he tells how happy 
he was after the first performance, and how he 
he went into a cafd and sipped a sherbet and then 
said APater noster), was selected. It is one of the 
smallest and lightest of his Symphonies, but it 
has the Mozart fascination ; it is purely musical, 
spontaneous, and in the fugued last movement, 
finely complicated, shows already the learned mu- 
sician. Like a June day it put all in a balmy 
mood, for it was nicely played. 

The Fierahras Overture, one of Schubert's best 
works, full of fiery genius, made a much deeper 
impression than it did last year. The Orchestra 
for once achieved a rta\ pianissimo in the swell- 
ing and dying tremolo at the opening, which al- 
most took the listener's breath away. That one 
effect insured a hearing tor the whole, and it 
went finely. So did the Ejmont, another strong 
thing, of still more concentrated fire, and a good 
thing to end with after Hummel's prolixity. 

Madame Urso'b playing of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto was a marvel of art ; not to have had 



it would indeed have been a great loss. Wc 
cannot conceive of tones more pure, phrasing 
more dear and perfectly finished, truer feeling 
alike in each detail and of the whole work, in 
fact of a more complot^ and sympathetic realiza- 
tion and expression of the composition as a whole. 
It became alive in all its unity and power and 
beauty. The only qualification is that it wa.s 
feminine ; there was not of course the manly 
force, the enthusiastic and heroic onswcop of 
Carl Rosa's bow, which carries all before it ; in 
place of that we have here a finer finish, and in 
place of his larger tones finer ones which arc pu- 
rity itself. The lady is the more matured, con- 
summate artist ; the former has it in him to be- 
come all that perhaps, and more ; he is a most 
interesting artistic character and inspires every 
one with faith in him ; but there is room yet for 
study, for refining and perfecting his. delivery. 
His direction is perhaps the greater one, for he is 
on the Joachim road, and has drunk at the clear 
Bach springs. The Mendelssohn Concerto is 
the very piece to show Camilla Urso's power to 
best advantage ; for Mendelssohn's genius is of- 
tenest, though not always, feminine. Camilla and 
Carl both appear to us to have genius ; both en- 
ter into the spirit of such a work ; both have 
warmth and breadth of style ; but the bolder 
youth sometimes leaps difiiculties, where the wo- 
man with a fine, sure instinct and the grace of 
patience finds whatever charm they hide. We 
count it one of the most interesting experiences 
of a musical life to have heard such a work play- 
ed by two such artists within so short a time. 
Rosa, though the younger, has had far more fa- 
miliarity with classical composers than Urso ; the 
greater wonder, therefore, that she all at once so 
thoroughly conceives and feels and renders such 
a work as this Concerto. Her rendering of the 
Andante is something divine ; in the first Allegro^ 
too, she shows not only finest feeling, but sure 
nervous grasp and accent ; it was in the Finale 
that we chiefly missed the dash and energy of 
Rosa. The Vieuxtemps Ballade was tenderly and 
sweetly sung, and the Polonaise showed her well- 
known virtuosity more brilliantly than ever. In- 
deed Camilla Urso seems to have all her old ar- 
tistic enthusiasm revived in her, with more en- 
larged ideas and earnest purpose. Technically 
she had become a rare artist even when a child ; 
all this now, after life's deep trials, and with a 
woman's motives, stands at her bidding, and with 
study of music as well as of an instrument, of the 
masters, as well as of the momentary response of 
publics, what may not be hoped ? 

Mr. Parker, modest, genuine artist in his 
whole character and habit, enters into these con- 
certs i|^ith a loyal devotion to their high end. 
He has not the strength and brilliant dash of 
many pianists, and his best place is not before a 
great public, but his renderings are fine, correct 
and tasteful, and his participation carries a moral 
weight with it. This time he played quite admira- 
bly ; if listeners grew weary ,it was Hummel's fault 
and not his ; for with all its graces and occasional 
felicities, Hummel's piano music (always except- 
ing the Septet, and one or two other things) is 
difiuse and tedious, its elegance a faded fashion. 
Here the first Allegro is decidedly the best move- 
ment, having a vigorous and pregnant leading 
thought, well worked out, although the second 
subject, as it enters in the long orchestral prelude 
with flutes, is commonplace enough. The Zar- 



gJictfo, not very long, seems long by its unmeaning 
sentimentality of florid passage work ; and the 
final Pondo is nothing but interminable monoto- 
ny of prcttiness. In the days when Art was ele- 
gance, Ilunimel set the lessons for fashionable 
young ladies and for good earnc.«»t mnsic students 
too ; but now there is no keeping it in voguo. It 
was well to have it in these Concerts jnst for 
once to convince us of the truth of history. 

Of the seventh Concert (yesterday), with Rosa, 
Perabo and Mrs. Caht for soloists, with a Beetho- 
ven Symphony and Violin Concerto, the Chnconm 
and an Aria by Bach, &c., wo must speak next time. 
The eighth and last Concert will come March 29th, 
when we shall have the Heroic Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn's *'Meere8)itiile'\ Overture, Bach's ToccaU 
in F, arranged for orchestra ; and Miss Ho%£ton 
will sing Mozart's **y6n temer" and Mr. Lconhard 
will play Beethoven's Piano Concerto m G, and the 
Andante itpittnato and Polonaise of Chopin. 

An extra Concert will l)ef;iven(probably a fortnight 
later) for the benefit of the Orchestra, when Beetho- 
ven's Choral Symphony will be brought out in full. 

Concert for the Cretans. The Concert 
on Monday afternoon, Feb. 18, arranged by the 
Concert Committee of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation, "in furtherance of the subscription for 
sending food and clothing to the exiled and starv- 
ing women and children of the Cretan patriots, 
fighting for liberty against the Turks," was in 
every sense a remarkable success. Nearly every 
seat in the Music Hall was sold several davs be- 
fore the concert, and many stood up through the 
whole performance. There were at least 2,500 
persons present, and a more inspiring audience in 
point of character and culture, or more sympa- 
thetic to fine music, as well as to the call of Free- 
dom and Humanity in time of fiery trial, was 
never seen. All the musicians cheerfully and 
freely gave their service : Mr. Zerrahn and the 
whole "Symphony Concerts'* Orchestra of 52, 
whom he conducts ; Mr. Kreissmann and the 
Orpheus Musical Society; Miss Houston and 
Mr. P. H. Powers, as solo singers , and Messrs. 
Dresel, Perabo, Lano and Leonhard, as 
pianists. The Directors of the Music Hall had 
freely given its use ; and a good part of the ex- 
penses of printing, ticket-selling, &c., had been 

generously remitted ; so that the occasion was a 
hearty one. The Concert resulted in a contri- 
bution of $2,249.22 to the Cretan cause : the 
gross receipts being $2,460. The Greek Relief 
Committee have publicly thanked and compli- 
mented the artists, but we have not room for the 
correspondence. It was a noble act on the part 
of the hard-working members of the Orchestra, 
especially, to give their time so freely, which we 
trust will be remembered ; an opportunity will 
soon occur, as will be seen above. — But we have 
now to do with the concert as a musical event. 
The programme, at once 'classical and apt to the 
occasion, was as follows : 

PATtl. 

1 Orertun to *'Tdomeoeo, Ri dt Cretit*' Mocwt. 

2 a Choronof Prietta: ^^O Isit and Oelrts!" from th« 

'*Haclo riate'* Monrl. 

b Double Ghorat from the '-OSJipus Colon^aa^' of 

Boptioclet Mendclnohn . 

Orpheos Mutlcitl Society. 
Part ir. 

1 Doet for Two Pla&oa (8 hands) : "Las Contiastes.'* 

Hosckelss. 
Andante eon moto.— Pngae. — Finale, allaSielllaiia. 
MeMTB. Dresel, PeralK>, Lang and Leonhard. 

2 Song of the Harem-Keeper. from'^The Seragllo^'Moart. 

Mr. J. ¥. Rudolphsen. 

3 Selections ft-om the ^'Rnlns of Athens" Beethoven. 

a Dnet for Soprano and Bass. 

Mfes J. B. HoastoD and Mr. P. H. Powtn. 
b Chorus of Derrishes. 

Orpheus Musical Society. 
e Turkish March. 

Part ni. 

Fifth Symphony, In C minor Beachovw. 

Allei^. Andante. Sohecso. Finale, Triumphal Maxoh. 
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The selections of the First Part, sojjj^csting the 
old classic plory of Greece, would have been full- 
er, had the limits of a single projrramme allowed. 
Thus, besides the noble chorus from the "(Edi- 
pus" ^described in our last), choruses from the 
"Antijrone," that m praise of Bacchus for instance, 
mi^jlit have been piven. But one was suilicient, 
and it was remarkably well sung by the Orpheus, 
as was also the rich, sonorous, solemn *'Isis and 
Osiris** of Mozart. A larger number of voices 
would, however, have been better. Mr. Kreiss- 
MANN h:id them under excellent control and put 
great fire into them. 

The eight-hand piano piece, — not a great com- 
position in itself, it must bo confessed — answered 
the purjKMe hinted in its title, "Zc^ Contrastes,'* in 
forming a transition and a prelude to the Turk- 
ish music and the glimpses at the changed condi- 
tion of the Hellenic race in modern times. It 
was made very effective, however, in the execu- 
tion ; for four masters were united in it, and it 
was done, with a power, a precision, a perfect 
unity and aplomb which could not fail to make an 
impression. The idea of Moscheles seems to have 
been to contrast German and Italian mu- 
sic, for there is here and there a part which 
sounds for all the world like a Donizetti opera 
finale. — It was intended to hsLve three pieces from 
Mozart's ^^Etit/ilhrung mm dem Serail ;" the tenor 
air of the Christian loTer to his captive mistress ; 
then the blustering and threatening buffo song of 
Osmin, the hawm-keeper; and then the spirit- 
ed and humorous duct (tenor and bass) : "Kii'a/ 
Bacchis V in which, his fears of Mahomet's "pro 
hibitory law" to the contrary, he is coaxed into 
faking wine and so robbed of his vigilance. But 
it was necessary to be contented with the ban 
solo alone. Mr. Powkrs, who very kindly un- 
dertook it at short notice in the place of Mr. Ru- 
dolphsen, who was ill, did it more justice than it 
was fair to expect under the circumstances. If it 
had not the buffo volubility and jslibness, it was 
at least a clear, sonorous, and artistic renderino- 
The orchestral parts had been well arranged for 
two pianos by Mr. Drfsel, and were effectively 
played by him and Mr. Leonhard. 

The little Duet from "The Ruins of Athens," 
between a (xreek man and woman lamenting 
their heavv burdens under their Moslem masters, 
beautifully sung by Miss Houston and Mr. Pow- 
ers, and accompanied by the two pianists, is very 
simple, but very touching, and made a deep im- 
pression. It brought up vividly the present suf- 
fering of the Cretans. The wild, fanatical Der- 
vish chorus, with its whirling crescendo accompani- 
ment, all in unison, is one of the most exciting 
and picturesque bits to be found in any dramatic 
or melo-dramatic music; who but Beethoven 
could have conjured up such a picture with such 
simple means ? It was sung and accompanied by 
the orchestra with great spirit ; and the ever pop- 
ular Turkish March, which followed, charmed as 
usual by its bright local coloring, and with its 
closing pianimmo we let the Turks go out. 

For the Third Part was reserved the real gran- 
deur and inspiration of the concert, the Fifth 
Symphony, which here spoke significantly for the 
glorious Future of Greece, as the preceding parts 
had done of its Past and Presenf. All of the 
struggle of high aspiration with destiny is express- 
ed in its first movement ; all of hi«:hest, calmest 
faith and reassurance in the Andante ; all the 
restlessness of soul and nerved strong for great 



action in the Scherzo ; while the marc;h-like move- 
ment into which it bursts in the Finale, sweeps 
everything along with itia its irresistible, sublime 
flood of triumph. The old Symphony was splen- 
didly played, and was of course what chiefly re- 
alized all that was expected musically of the con. 
cert, the other portions only preparing the way 
and leading up to it significantly. 

The concert certainly was one of the best mu- 
sical events of Bofton. And not the least inter 
esting fact about it is, that in th.is cape the pro- 
gramme was rot at all made for the performers, 
but the artists cheerfully came in, each to do the 
part required, however small, in carrying out the 
design of the programme. Would that it were 
often er so 1 



The Orchestral Union made a good opening of 
their Wednesday Afternoon Concerts this week. 
There were about thirty instnimcnts, with Zerraiin 
for Conductor, and the "Midsummer Night's Dream*' 
Overture was rendered with such delicacy that it had 
fresh charm. Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, too, went 
finely. The other piece? : nrrangcmcnt of Schubert's 
**Elogede8 Larmea," the r.ri«l:il TVoocssi u from Lo- 
finu!r!ii,nvt\ a luscious, lively Wahz by Gniifrl, were 
nil enjoyable. — Next Wednesday Ernst Perabo 
will play for them — Mendelssohn's Cappriceio in B 
minor, and the Symphony will be the "Scotch" one 
by the same master. 

Oratorios. 

The Handel and Haydk Society, with the 
distinguished aid of Madame Pabepa, have per- 
formed "Jephtha" and "The Creation" on the last 
two Sunday evenings. 

*' Jephtha," Handel's latest Oratorio, had not been 
heard tn Boston for many years, and was only re- 
membered by the fine tenor recitative and air and one 
or two choruses. It shows throughout the ripeness 
of his consummate art, and contains some of his fin* 
est inspirations. The choru<:e8, all of them, though 
they are comparatively free from fugues, are very 
oriji^inal and grand. "When his loud voice in thun- 
der spoke," *'IIow dark, O Lord, are thy decrees," 
'They riilo on whirlwinds," "In glory high, in 
might Rcronc," &c.. are sinjjalarly graphic and im- 
auinntive, and the choruses were generally well sung, 
with full orchestral accompaniment and organ. But, 
it muH be confessed, the work abounds with solos of 
a rather formal, uninspiring cut, especially in the 
First Part, and might have been abridged to ad\'an- 
tago by the omission of some of them entirely, a% it 
was 8omewhat«by leaving off the minor strain with 
the Da Capo from several of the longer ones. In 
the second part the solos are more interesting ; es- 
pecially those two gems for the tenor : the recitative ; 
"Deeper and deeper still" and the air, "Waft her, 
angels," which Braham used to give so wonderfully, 
a^ Sims Reeves does now. Mr. Arthtirson, too, has 
sung them herein perfect style and feeling, though 
with limited vocal means. This time Mr. Simpson 
did his best with thcni and really achieved a good 
success. To the earlier, heroic strains of Jephtha 
ho was hardly equal. 

The soprano airs for the most part furnished no 
great opportunity for Parepa ; she sang them of 
course artistically, as she does everything, with clear 
and copious tone and faultless vocalization, but nat- 
urally enough much of the time with a free and easy 
business-like routine, securing an effect now and then 
by the unnecessary holding out of a clear high tone, 
great audiences being still children enough to applaud 
such tricks. But "Tune the soft melodious lute" 
was exquisitely sung. 

Mr*. J. S. Cart took the Contralto part of Siorge 
wife of Jephtha, which contains the richest and most 
pathetic of the solo music, full of presentiment of 



woe: and her warm, sweet voice, and ui»iformly t ue 
style and feeling, were what the part required. The 
part of Hamor, a young warrior, betrothed to Iphis, 
was entrusted to Miss Kate Hametti. It is com. 
monly sung by a female voice in England, and cer- 
tainly was not written by Handel for a baritone (as 
has been suggested), but possibly for that species of 
voice known in England as the Counter-Tenor, which 
is commutablo with the Contralto, and which there, 
in the choruses, sustains most of the part which we 
give to contralti. To give it to a baritone would be 
to invert the parts in the Quartet, turning thirds into 

sixths and vice rerm. Miss Bametti's voice is mu- 
sical and rich, well cultivated, and she sings with 
feeling ; the principal drawback was that modesty, 
amounting even to timidity, which only wins the 
sympathy of the best part of an audience ; and this 
time there was the greater cause for it, that she was 
but recovering from a severe cold and had been called 
upon to take an unthankful part at very short notice. 
Wo trust she will not be discouraged, for we believe 
it to be in her to become a valuable oratorio singer. 
Miss Claka M. Lorino made her debut in the 
Music Hall in the sincle recitative and air of the 
Angel ; her clear, fresh, sweet soprano, and the way 
in which she entered into the spirit of the music, won 
her a 8ucccj»s. Mr. M. W. Wuitnet, in the part 
of Zehul, wholly recitative, except once near the end 
(where each of the characters is led up to the foot- 
li'^htt in turn to sing a parting recitative and air), 
declaimed with weight and dignity, albeit somewhat 
monotonously. The Music Hall was crowded, and 
the performance generally admired. 

Haydn's "Creation," beautiful as it is, has got to 
be a very old story, and it was therefore amazing to 
find a Hall so crammed with standing ticket holders 
that it was very difficult to find pasisage way to seats; 
too fnll. in fact, so that some people became nervous. 
Doubtless Parepa was the great attraction; and 
certainly her singing of this music (of which we have 
had evidence before) i« something magniHcent. If it 
has not all the inspiration, and comes not from so 
deep a nature, as Jenny Lind, it is in all else as near 
perfect as one can ever hope to hear. How admira- 
ble the management of that voice which, with such 
vast amount of unremitting work, never loses any of 
of its freshness ! 

Mr. Winch, the young tenor, has a pleasing qual- 
ity and good power of voice ; but his delivery is for 
the most part stiff and dry ; there is yet much need 
of culture and of practice ; he is free from affectation 
though .from poor sentimental mannerism, addressing 
himself to his work manfully and simply. Mr. 
Wiiitnet'b ponderous bass told well again, but he 
must guard against sameness. 

Crowdkd Oct: Our notices of four Chamber 
Concerts (Kosa's, Pernho's Peteryilea's). The man 
of types and /urins says no room for more matter; 
£0 next time. 



Of Tiiaykr'b "Beethoven," and some other 
new works, the Athenaeum says : 

The influx of musical literature of more than or- 
dinary interest is somewhat perplexing. We shall 
defer a notice of Mr. Thaver's elaborate (not to sav 
exhaustive^ Life of Beethoven till the work is com- 
plete, and -do so the more willingly becau«e of the 
peculiar circumstances of its puMication. The work 
though written in English, appears first in a German 
translation, its author being desirous of thus expos- 
ing himself to German comment and criticli^m before 
he gives his labor of love its final form. This, how- 
ever conscientious a measure, is hardiv satisf.ictorv 
to the purchasers of the first issue ; and we cannot 
but fancy that such touching and retouching can 
hardly take place without the work of art (which 
every biography should be, as well as a work of re- 
search) losing something of taste and proportion. 
In such a literary subject as this, there is small pos- 
sibility of one man's patience or ingenuity arriving 
at a perfection which shall close it against laborers 
to come. Think (to illustrate from another world 
than that of Music) of the seemingly endless treas- 
ures of revelation rcirardfng Alexander Pope, his 
correspondence, and his associates, which the last 
years have disclosed. Only a few weeks ago we 
were hearing of a new "haul" of letters, from a 
great family collection, the existence of which had 
not i)ecn known to those the most deeply interested 
in the subject. There are writers who Iiavc weighed 
and waited, till life has gone by, and the work has 
been left unfinished. The above, wo need not say 
is no plea for over haste in rushing into print. — 
Of Herr Engel's nexr book on National Music, a 
sequel to hts former treatise on more ancient art. 



we shall speak ere long, with the detail which its 
careful merit deserves. A third poblication of for- 
eign origin is no less full of interest ; this contain- 
ing letters of some of the greatest German com- 
posers, collected by Dr. Nohl. Among these, Haydn 
figures admirably and significantly. There is noth- 
ing nobler or more heart-cheering in the annals of 
an art which has been held by his contemners to 
breed jealousies and small vanities than his warm 
eager recognition of Mosart's prodigal gonias and 
science in combination. There is a treasure, again 
of letters by Mendelssohn, many, if not all, of which 
are new to us. 



Nbw York. ThbNbw Acadbmt of Music— 
The following description is condensed from the New 
York Worid, 

Our readers will remember that the old Academy 
building upon the site of the present one, was first 
opened to the public October 2d, 1854, by Grisiand 
Mario, under the direction of Mr. Hackett, and that 
on the night of May 21, 1866, it was burned to the 
ground. 

In external appearance, the new Academy Torr 
nearly resembles its predecessor. It is not so high 
by fifteen feet, but that is the only curtailment of the 
original dimensions. The main points wherein the 
present structure differs from that which it replaces 
are these : The auditorium of the new theatre is some 
five feet shorter than formerly ; there are twenty-eight 
proscenium parlors instead of twelve ; tliere are twen- 
ty-two additional mezxnnine logea ; the seating capac- 
ity of the balcony has been augmented, and that of 
the parquet diminished ; the fourth tier is abolished ; 
the aisles and inner passages have been widened ; in- 
creased lobby-room is obtained ; two additional 
flights of stone stairs unite the ground and second 
floors ; the roof has been depressed fifteen feet ; the 
auditorium is enclosed within solid brick walls ; the 
original horsf -shoe shape is modified, and the mas- 
sive pillars under the galleries are done away with, so 
that a clear view of the stage can be had from any 
position ; the decorations are much more costly and 
elegant; and, lastly, a msgnificcnt chandelier, over- 
hanging the centre of the panjuet, will increase the 
brilliancy of the house. 

The gas pipes have been enlarged and improved, 
for the purpose of obtaining a better flow of gas. If 
the Academy does not light up brilliantly, the fault 
will be the gas company's. All the brackets and 
chandeliers have been manufactured expressly for 
this CMtablishment by TifTuny & Co. 

The ogirregate seating capacity has been diminish- 
ed about five hundred ; bnt th'n 'counts as nothing, 
since now every seat is desirable, while nearly all 
know that there were five hundred places in the burn- 
ed edifice that were utterly valueless as far as seeing 
the stage went, and which were rarely occupied. In 
a financial point of view, there will not be any tna- 
terial difference, the additional boxes and balcony 
seats balancing the revenue formerly represented in 
the fourth tier or amphitheatre. 

The anditcrinm is enclosed by a brick wall, six- 
teen inches in thickness, thus forming a building with- 
in the building. Exteriorly, this wall (which takes 
the place of what, in the old Academy, was merely a 
thin wooden partition) is plastered and hard-finished ; 
but the inner side has l)een clap-boarded from floor 
to ceiling, making a huge sounding-board, which, it 
is hoped, will materially enhance the acoustic value 
of the theatre. This i>ound-lH>ard is coated with can- 
vas, on which Sitrnor Gariboldi is painting medal- 
lions and tasteful borders. 

The balcony hos been considerably enlarged, hav- 
ing now eight rows of chairs ; while the parquet is 
dimini!<hed about five feet, affording place for sixteen 
rows of seau. The centre door leading into the au- 
ditorium Is six feet wide, while to the right and left 
aro six more entrances of o le^s width. The increas 
ed breadth of the aislcM traversing the ground floor of 
the house, together with an extra amount of lobby 
room, and the augmenting of the nnrober of doors 
opening on to the streets, will greatly expedite the 
exit of lai^e audiences. It is calculated that two 
thouMand five hundred persons can retire from the 
building, without undue haste, in from three to four 
minutes. 

The balcony will contain four hundrrd and eighty- 
four seats, and the parquet four hundred and thirty- 
six. The chairs introduced are of a new and im- 
{»roved pattern, a shade wider than of old, and eqnal- 
y comfortable in other respects. The frame-work is 
iron ; the covering crimson plush. 

The box-tier comprises a magnificent foyer (twen- 
ty feet by sixty), looking out on Irving Place, a lob- 
by corresponding with that on the ground floor, two 
large drexsine -rooms for ladies, hat-rooms, &c. The 
ceiling is eighteen feet high. 



The gallery within the anditorium is supported 
by iron columns, eight inches in diameter, of an or- 
namental pattern. The front or face of the circle is 
richly embellished with carved woodwork, painted 
in buif and white, relieved with gold. This tier 
comprises fifty-five lo^cs, three rows deep, those open- 
ing on to the lobby bemg separated from the others 
by the customary passage way. Above the back 
row of boxes there is a novel feature styled a mesza- 
nino tier. This ik a sort of shelf, the urea of which 
is occupied by twenty-two small boxes (to hold four 
persons each), all opening on to a gallery over the 
lobby with which it connects by stairs toward either 
extremity. The meszanine boxes command the best 
view of the house, and will be much songht after, noi 
only for this reason, but because the occupanu can 
see everybody else, while remaining nnobserved them- 
selves, iron balustrades, neatly ornamental in design 
enclose the box fronts and the outer gallery. The 
family circle, or third tier, is planned to accommo- 
date seven hundred and fifty sitters and half as many 
more standers. 

There are no less than twenty-eight proscenium 
boxes, accommodating from seven to ten persons 
each, and together abont two hundred and fifty. 
These are arranged in four tiers, measuring twenty- 
eight feet front by fifty in altitude. The first, second 
and third tiers comprise three apartments each, and 
the fourth has five. The first tier connects with the 
balcony circle, the two immediately above it with 
the box, or dress circle, and the last with the family 
circle. 

The frescoing is neariy finished, and is In Gari- 
boldi's best stvle. 

Mr. Thomas R. Jackron is the architect and con- 
tractor. 

The grand BhI de TOpera takes place at the Acad- 
emy of Mnsic. Friday, March 1 , and inaugnrates 
Maretzek's tenure of that establishment. 

The opera season commences Thursday, March 
7th. The company is large and capable — m fact, a 
triple company. There are seven prima donnas, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Carmen Poch. Fannie Natali 
Testa, Amelia M. Hauch, AntoinettaRonconi. Stella 
Bonheur and Euphrosyne Parepa. The first six are 
known to the opera*, and admired and applauded. 
The last named is the distineuirihed vocalist, whose 
concerts have made a new era in music thronghont 
the country, and who, in making her appearance on 
the lyric stage, challenges the enthusiasm of every 
lover of mnsie. Madame Parepa has. probably, no 
superior in the world, and when she takes the role of 
Norma or Donna Anna the new Academy will seem 
beggarly in size. 

Philadblphia.— The programme of the last 

Afternoon Rehearsal of the Germania Orchestra 

was: 

OTvrtnre— Th« night Into the Monntalna Oads 

Wanderlied H Proch 

Night«h&d«, WiiUi C. Huea 

Andante from Third •jmphoBj Moaart 

OTcrtura, Yelva Itelwlaw 

OTerture ftom RIfroletto ^' ^^rdl 

Flnt Finale flrom Lacia Donintti 



WonCBSTBK, MAiia.-^Messrs. Sumner and Allen 
gave a choice entertainment to an invited audience, 
at their music rooms, Feb. 22. In the first part, 
Schubert's Fantasia, op. 103, for four hands, was 
played by B. D. Allen and Arthur Adams ; Beet' 
hoven's*<i4A perjido" ! was sung by Mrs. Allen; 
Chopin's Rondo, op« 16, was played by G. Willie 
Sumner; Mendelssohn's song : "The first Violet," 
was sung by Miss A. McFarland ; and an Adagio 
from Beethoven's Septet was played on Organ and 
Piano by B. I>. Allen and G. W. Sumners.— Part 
11. "Slumber Song" by Franz (Mrs. Allen) ; Piano 
transcription : Wallace's "Witches Dance," by Miss 
E. Pratt ; Vocal Trio : "The Violet," by Cursch- 
man ; Chembini's " Water Carrier" Overture, for 
two pianos (8 hands). 

One night of Italian ("parlor") Opera was given 
at Mechanics Hall, Feb. 26. Don PatqttaU was 
presented by Adelaide Phillips, Brignoli, Susini and 
Ferranti. 



Sjrertal llatites. 

DBSORIPTITB LIST OF TUB 
PaMlahed by OIlTer Dlta*« Jt C«. 



YooaU with Piano Aoeompanlment. 

No end to sorrow. (Ohne Vershnlden). "Rnins 
of Athens." Beethoren. 40 

Bronght HPUn Into nottee by th«"Crttaa concert." 
It Is fbr Soprano and Base, and very Impressive. 
Weep iK)t for Annie. Song and Cho. M. Wn'siht, SO 

Pleasing. In popular etjle. 
The Violet loves a mossy hank. Goerd^er, SO 

Ohannlnf little poem by Bajard Tsjior. Ssey 
mn»lo. 
The Maid and her Moorish knight. Ballad.fia//;;. SO 
A flne roaaaee of two tme lovsia, who died on the 
field of battle. 
The little qaiet man. Song. ff. RuM$eU. 35 

Not the merry little tkt man, bnt a quiet worthy 
little sonl, who wmi perfcetly contented. 
When lover's say, "good night 1" J. L. Hatton, 50 
Oneof thel»eei eongt of the season. Everything 
earefUDy elaborated, and vny gimceftilly arranged. 
Not too diflcult. 
La Capricciosa. Concert Song. Btumenthal. 60 

Dlfllealt. but very brilliant. 
Jesus, Saviour of my soul. Duet. Fahlamb. 40 

forlopiano and Baes. Add It to yonr Bnnday 
maek. 
She wore an "As you like it Skirt." S'g. Wilder, 30 
Mr. Wilder here aotleee a pretty new fluhlon ; and 
whst'e the use of wearing thln^, If nobody will sing 
about then ! 

InatrumeBtal. 



Springfield, Mass. — Rossini's "7/ Barbiere" 
was performed in the theatre here, last week, by Mme. 
Parepa, Ferranti, Brignoli and others. Capital 
singing no doubt, but only a piano for accompani- 
ment. 



Home, Sweet Home. Walts. C. D^ Albert. 35 

" " Varied. J. A. Doane. 1.00 

The sweet old melody. In the first eaee arranged In 
triple time, quite brilliantly, and in the iMond, with 
gmoeftal variatione, eontalning many arpeggloe, and a 
Ibw tremolos. Not extremely diOenlt 
Wings of a Dove. "Crown Jewels." Baumbach. 35 

A musEieal gem, well worthy of ita setting. 
Nelly Gray Walts. C D' Albert. 40 

Fall of die Leaf Waltzes. J. 5. Knight. 60 

Twilight hours. Walts. V. B. Aultert. 40 

Three dlAnnnt, bnt good waltsss, In the styles of 
Albert, Anbert and Knight. 
SUr of the East Walts. A. Berge. 30 

Pearl of Evening Walts. " 30 

Tournament " " 30 

Three moderately ea«y waltwe, and all pleasing. 
The seoond eommeneee something In the style of the 
"Sehelden WalCees." 
Howard Paul's Quadrille. Arr. by Mm PoweU. 50 
Mies Powell who plays so acceptably at Mr. and 
Mrs. Panri entertainments, has arrmnged the mnide 
in excellent taste. 

Books. 

Thb Pianist's Album, or Home Circle. Vol. 
III. Plain, $3.50 

Cloth, $3.00 
Full gilt, $4.00 
A collection of the most favorite Marches, 
Waltscs, Polkas, Redowas, Schottiaches, 
Galops, Masurkas, Quadrilles, Piano-forte 
Gems, Four-hand pieces, Dances, &c. 
ThelKwh contains a Ibw well known ea»y pieces that 
have not appeared in type beforehand a rery large num- 
ber of the very best pieces which have been compoeed 
einee the publication of the last volnme. Xverything 
In It wiU rank •'flnt-inte" of Its kind. 



MosiciT Mail.— Music Is sent by mall, the expense being 
two cents for cTery fonrounees. or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense In obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
doable these rates. 
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For Dvight*! Journal of Hasie. 

What the Piano said to Perabo. 

A silent, powerlaM form I stand, 
Fine Strang and cunningly contriTod, 
Mj cold keys wait a Mauler's hand, 
Skilful to weave the spell derived 
From mighty one.*, whose living thought, 
And mystic chords of heart and life. 
Were with their written scores inwrought, 
'Mid joys intense, or passion's strife. 
O young Interpreter, once more 
Their grand, immortal gifts are mine. 
As, from the vast, eternal shore. 
Those viewless spirits move with thine. 
And through thy touch the list'ner heart 
The harmonies of other spheres. 



Thayer*! Lift of Beethoven, 
ir. 

[The following Abstract of the earlier Chapters of 
Thayer's book we translate from a review of it in tha 
Zeitung of Beethoven's native city, Bonn.] 

MUSIC IN BONN DURING THE LAST CENTURY 
AND THE YOUTH OF BBETnoVEN. 

The last but three of the Electors of Cologne, 
having their residence in Bonn, was Joseph 
Clement (1689-1 724). He was of the Bavarian 
bouse ; obt-ained secure possession of his domin- 
ion through the support of Frederic III. of Bran- 
denburg ; but afterwards, owing to his taking the 
part of France in the Spanish war of succession, 
he lived nine years in exile at Valenciennes. 
He had great interest in music and dven tried 
bis own hand as a composer ; and indeed, accord- 
ing to his naive confession, as be neither knew 
the notes himself, nor had any sort of under- 
standing of music, be took all that be composed 
**from good masters, whose musical things please 
me." He maintained a Capelle of (since 1698) 
20 members, at the bead of which stood Johann 
Cbristoph Petz as Capellmeister (until 1 705^, a 
man not unknown in f hat time as an opera com- 
poser. The Capelle, without its director, follow- 
ed the Elector into exile. After bis return it 
was enlarged and a formal statute was issued 
(July 19, 1719) concerning the obligations of the 
musicians and their superiors, which lliayer 
communicates in full. At that time the Baron 
▼on Hohenkirchen was Intendant of the Electo- 
ral court music; the "Singmeister," that is to say 
the Director of all the church music, was the 
Canon I^ Teneur ; the secular vocal music was 
led by Donnini, the instrumental music by the 
Concertmeister Lambert. Altogether they con- 
sisted of 18 vocalists, 17 instrumentalists, 6 court 
oboists and 6 court trumpeters and kettle-drum- 
mers. In Church processions the court musicians 
appeared in their own uniform. In the Electo- 
ral palace there were two rooms devoted to mu- 
sic, one for concerts and the keeping of the in- 
struments, the other for the library. 

Elector Clement Augustas (1724-61), the last 
of the Bavarian race, that jovial prince, whose 
amiability and humor lived in the memory of the 
people of Bonn long after bis death, and of whose 



love of splendor many a building of the city and 
its suburbs even now bears witness, also gave es- 
pecial fostering care to music among the objects 
which were to enhance the brilliancy of his court. 
While be continued generally the arrangements 
of his predecessor, be strove, by the acquisition 
of important forces and by brilliant performances, 
to gain new respect and honor for bis court mu- 
sic. Under him too we find the relations firmly 
regulated ; the number of the musicians, the es- 
tablishment for the court music is distinctly fixed ; 
extraordinary cases only, for example the appoint- 
ment of a couple of Italian female singers, create 
any exception in the latter regard. At first a 
musician regularly served for a certain period as 
accessist ; after proof of his capacity followed his 
permanent appointment as ^^HofmusicusT ^court 
musician), with a for the most part very meagre 
salary according to our ideas ; as such he was 
held to service alike in the church, in concerts 
and in the theatre. Among the names of the 
musicians under Clement Augustus the Italian 
element prevails. His first capellmeister was 
Trevisani, who died in 1 782 ; be was followed by 
Donnini, who held the place for 20 years ; with 
bim was Zopis, vice-capellmeisler from 1745 ; and 
the violoncellist dall* Abaco, who was also active 
as composer, held from 1 735 the place of Direct- 
or of the Chamber music. After Donnini's death 
Zudoli became Capellmeister (1 753-60) ; the 
director of the chamber music and chamber com- 
poser at the same time was Joseph Carl Gott- 
wald. Among the musicians who^ were appoint- 
ed under this reign and whose names Thayer men- 
tions, so far as they were to be found, are several 
who partly excite an interest in themselves, and 
partly appear afterwards in relations with the 
Beethoven family or otherwise ; thus : Haveck, 
Kiecbler, Van den Eede (Beethoven's teacher on 
the organ, appointed in 1729, died 1782) ; An- 
ion RaaflT, the highly celebrated Tenor, born in 
the neighborhood of Vilipp and first appointed 
at Bonn in 1786 ; Johann Ries, father of Franz 
Ries, at first court trumpeter, then (since 1 754)> 
court violinist ; Johann Peter Salomon, appoint- 
ed 1 758, the famous Tiolin-player, who lived at 
last in London. 

But among all these musicians in the time of 
Clement Augustus, no one excites our interest 
in a higher degree than Ludwio van Bertho- 
VEN, the grandfather ot our master, who was in 
Bonn from 1732. He was l)Orn in 1712 in Ant- 
werp, where descendants of one branch of the 
family are still living. From all appearances be 
had been carefully educated in music. At an 
early age, in consequence of an unknown family 
quarrel, be left the paternal house and, after fill- 
ing the position for a short time of a Pkoruucus 
in Louvain (1731), be turned his steps toward 
Bonn ; whether called there or by good luck, is 
uncertain. Already in March 1 733 the Elector 
appointed bim court-musician (bass singer) with 
a salary of 400 florins ; a few months later the 
young man of twenty married Maria Joseph a 
Poll, who was but a little younger. He seems 



to have been not the only one ot bis family who 
chose Bonn for a home ; at the same time with 
him appears a Cornelius van Beethoven as tal- 
low-candle-furnishiT for the Court, &c., who died 
in 17G4 leaving no offspring. Of several chil- 
dren of Luilwij! van Beethoven onlv one son, 
JoHANX, lived. He was born in 1739 or 1740. 
He too was destined to be a musician ; at the age 
of 12 he took part in the singing service ; at his 
humble petition he was accepted as court singer 
in 1 756 ; according to his father's statement he 
was also *^capablc at the violin." A short time 
before Clement's death the father had the disap- 
pointment of seeing the place of Capellmeister, 
vacated by the death of Zudoli, and which had 
been promised to him, given to a favorite of the 
Elector, the young violin-player Touchemoulin, 
who however only remained in possession of it 
until the death of the Elector. 

As it regards the fostering of music itself under 
this reign, there was unfortunately little to be 
found ; a couple of text books, luckily got hold 
of, show that both secular and sacred dramatic 
representations occurred, belonging, as we must 
infer from the names of the composers and the 
language, to the Italian operatic and oratorio 
style. By the building of the theatre (complet* 
ed about 1 750) these performances had acquired 
a suitable locality. 

Clement Augustus was succeeded by Maxi- 
milian Frederic, Count Konigseck-Rotbenfels 
(1764-84), whose reign reaches far into Beetho- 
ven's life time. The lavish expenditure of bis 
predecessor and the debts thereby incurred 
brought with them the necessity of groat curtail- 
ments, which the Minister von Belderbusch car- 
ried through consistently and strictly. This also 
aflTected music and the theatre ; among others 
the young Capellmeister Toucbemoulin suffered 
a considerable reduction of his salary and resign- 
ed in consequence. And now Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven in an bumble petition reminded the court of 
the promises that had been made to him, and of 
the services he had already rendered in supply- 
ing the place temporarily, and accordingly.on the 
16 July, 1761, he was made Electoral Court Ca- 
pellmeister. His position was an influential one, 
but at the same time laborious. Besides con- 
ducting the music, he had, like his predecessors, 
to watch over the personal relations of the musi- 
cians, to report their doings, to investigate dis- 
sensions between them. Thus on one occasion 
the singer Fraulein Schwachhover (afterwards 
Frau Delombre) opposed his orders in the rehear- 
sal, and he was obliged to procure an Electoral 
command to fortify his authority. Besides these 
duties he had also, as his commission expressly 
stated, to hold on to his position as bass singer ; 
we know that, to the end of bis life, he appeared 
in important bass parts with great applause. 
Along with these accounts of his profesnonal ex- 
ertions it is amusing to hear, that the worthy 
gentleman also (like other citizens of Bonn at 
that time) carried on a little wine business on 
his own account, and profitably too ; for the good 
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circumstanco8 in which he lived could not be 
based upon his musical earnings merely. But 
this business was a sad fatality for him and his 
descendants: his wife became a victim to drink, 
and had finally to be put into a cloister in Co- 
lo;;ne ; his son Johann inherited the unfortunate 
propensity, which so o'ermastcred him, that it 
laid the foundation for the precarious and troub- 
led family circumstances in which the young 
Beethoven jjrew up. The old Capellmeister, who 
lived until about 1767 in the Rheinjrasse, No. 
934, and then in the Bonngasso noar the Gude- 
nauer Hof, died at Christmas 1773. He was a 
powerful, worthy looking man, and stood in high 
esteem. 

Johann van Beethoven, the father of the 
great LuDwio,had,as wehaye8aid,been appointed 
court musician (tenor singer) since 1 756, but only 
in 1764 began to receive pay at the rate of 100 
thalers. Besides that, he gave instruction, ard 
probably in his earlier days was valued as a teach- 
er; pupils were in fact sent to him officially. On 
the strength of this position he married, in 1767, 
Magdalena Kewerich, of Ehrenbreitstcin, the 
young widow of a waiting man named Laym, and 
who had formerly been a waiting woman herself; 
not quite to the satisfaction of the father. The 
housekeeping in common was then dissolved ; the 
son began housekeeping in the rear house of 
bouse No. 515 Bonngasse, nearly opposite to his 
father's dwelling. Here his first two children 
were born to him : Ludwig Maria (1769), who 
lived only a few days, and Ludwig, bom proba- 
bly on the I6tk (baptized on the 1 7 th) of December ^ 
1770. Of six children born after him only two 
brothers lived : Kaspar (born 1774) and Johann 
(born 1776). Three times the family changed 
their residence ; from the Bonngasse they went 
to the Triangle, where they lived in 1774 ; from 
there to No. 934 Ilheingasse, where the parents 
had already lived and where the younger family 
dwelt some 10 years, probably till 1785. The 
last dwelling house of the family until the father's 
death (1792), which saw therefore in its rooms 
the growing and developing young master, was 
the Peretti house, 476 Wenzelgasse, which the 
Beethovens occupied in common with the Hertel 
family. 

It was thus under favorable outward circum- 
stances that Beethoven came into the world ; his 
grandfather at the head of all the court music ; 
his father likewise appointed court musician, 
practising in two capacities, looked up to in his 
earlier days and much sought as a teacher. AUi 
circumstances did not remain favorable long. 
The little Ludwig had just completed his third 
year when the grandfather died ; and the moral 
weaknessof the father, letting him sink deeper 
and deeper into the inherited vice, robbed him 
of his respectability and of the possibility of bet- 
tering his outward position (his pay did not ex- 
ceed 200 thalers) and made impossible a benefi- 
cial influence on the education of the children,-— 
a want, which the care of an excellent and lov- 
ing mother could not fully make up for. 

We have already anticipated the course of 
Thayer's narrative ; he first makes us acquaint- 
ed with the rest of the musical events under Max 
Frederic. To these belong, for example, the 
departure of Salomon, the appointment of the af- 
terwards esteemed musicians Willmann and 
Brandt, but especially the appointments which 
followed the death of Capellmeister Beethoven. 



His place as bass singer was given to Joseph 
Demmcr, formerly Cantor in Cologne; but An- 
dreas Lu<hesi became Capellmeister; he was born 
in Venetia, had already made himself favorably 
known by various compositions, particularly dra- 
matic ones, and had come to Bonn with an Ital- 
ian opera company in 1771. Along with him 
another Italian, Laetano Mattioli, was appointed 
Conceitmeister, a clever violinist and director; 
ho was born in Venice in 1750. Amonjr the re- 
maining musicians Franz Ries excites our inter- 
est (appointed court musician in 1774) ; so too 
his sister, Anna Maria Ries, an excellent singer, 
afterwards the wife of the violinist Drewer ; the 
contra-bassist Paraquin, the 'cellist Heller, and 
others. But of prominent importance was the 
appointment of Christian Gottlob Neefe as court 
organist in the place of van den Eede, which oc- 
curred in 1781. Born in Chemnitz, a pupil of 
J. A. Hiller, and already favorably known as a 
composer and writer, he had come to Bonn in 
1779 as musical director with Grossmann's the- 
atrical company, and in a short time had won 
such regard there that, although a Protestant, 
he was called into the Electoral service and, in 
spite of many intrigues, kept his plase until the 
end of the Electorate. 

Thayer also tells us all that could be found out 
about the performances in Bonn under Max 
Frederic. Among the operas produced after 
1 768 the Italian predominated ; the names Ga- 
luppi and Piccini are the most frequently met 
with. There were no regular Concerts ; on fes- 
tival occasions "Academies" were held ia the 
palaces at Bonn or Poppelsdorf. The musicians 
and singers had always to do duty in the church 
as well as in the theatre. The year 1778, Beet- 
hoven's eighth year, marks an important chapter 
in the history of the Bonn theatre. At that time 
Max Frederic induced the famous directors, 
Grossmann and Helmuth, to come with a com- 
pany to Bonn ; he wished to raise "the German 
drama to a school of morals for his people." Tlie 
new company contained excellent talents ; it will 
suffice to name Grossmann's step-daughter, Fred- 
erica Flittner, afterwards famous as Frau Unzel- 
roann. Besides the spoken dramas,among which we 
meet the best pieces of the literature, there came 
upon the stage in the course of the next years a 
considerable number of operas, mostly French 
f by Gretry, Monsigny, Philidor, Dalayrac), also 
some Italian and German ; Bonn may boast that 
Mozart's "Seraglio" came upon its stage very 
soon after its first production in Vienna (winter 
of 1782-3). The catalogues even mention a na- 
tive of Bonn, Captain D'Anthoine, as the compo- 
ser of an opera. The management of the enter- 
prise passed finally into the hands of the energet- 
ic wife of Grossmann, as ho himself conducted the 
theatre at Frankfort. 

It was this company that brought the two moAt 
important teachers of the young Beethoven to 
Bonn, Pfeiflfer as actor and Neefe as musical di- 
rector. The former, an unsteady nature, but of 
good musical capacity, lived during his year's 
stay in Bonn (1779-80) with the Beethoven fam- 
ily in the Rheingasse, and instructed the boy in 
piano-playing, not at regular hours, but as his 
mood impelled him ; but Beethoven was after- 
wards conscious of being much indebted to him. 
Besides him and after him he received from a 
friend of the house, the young court musican Ro- 
vantini, some instruction on the violin and viola ; ' 



both to be sure only carried on what the father 
had already begun. But from about 1781 Neefe 
became BetMhoven's principal teacher in piano- 
playing as well as in thorough-bass; and the boy's 
intercourse with him was in so far a furtherance, 
that he frequently took his master's place in his 
official duties,both at the piano, in the theatre, and 
at the Court organ, and thus at a very early age 
it gave him an opportunity to exercise his powers 
in his own way. But in organ-playing the boy 
had received his first instruction throui^h the old 
Van den Ee<Ie, and, according to another tradi- 
tion, from the organist of the Franciscan Convent, 
brother Willibald Koi-h. This frequent change 
of teachers may not have always operated favor- 
ably upon the uniformity of his progress , at least 
he complained once afterwards in Czerny's pres- 
ence of the insufficiency of his earliest instruc- 
tion ; "but," he a<lded, "I had Ulent for music." 
At all events it was a favorable circumstance, 
that the young Beethoven grew up into a firmly 
organized community of sterling singers and mu- 
sicians, to which his grandfather and father had 
belonged as active members ; and so his rapidly 
unfolding talents qualified him already as a boy 
to play a part among them. But also among the 
residents of onn at that time a young talent 
could find manifold incitement and frequent op- 
portunity to hear good muse or to take a part in 
it. The Counsellor Johann Gottfried von Mas- 
tiaux was looked up to in the city as an excel- 
lent connoisseur and protector of artists ; weekly 
concerts took place in his house, and all musi- 
cians found a kindly welcome there. Besides 
him, tho Minister Belderbusch, the Countess 
Hatzfeld, the Frau llofrathin von Belzer, Cap- 
taiif von Schall, Counsellor Altst'adten. the Facius 
family, and others, are named as persons who, 
either as practical musicians or through their in- 
terest in music, cooperated in raising its condi- 
tion. 

In such surroundings, Thayer's account of 
which is further enriched by a short description 
of the town as it then was. Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven grew up as a shy and monosyllabic boy, in 
the fear of a father, whose severity had for its 
only end the securing of outward success, without 
any possibility of beneficial influence on the boy's 
disposition, since it was without higher moral 
aim. With all the greater love was he attached 
to his mother, who, from all indications, was an 
excellent woman both in disposition and domestic 
capability. She herself suffered under her hus- 
band's irregularities, probably sickened under 
their impression and died an early death (1787). 
Continual poverty induced the father, who any- 
how had a correct recognition of the boy's great 
talent, to expend all his zeal on its development 
at the most rapid rate possible, for no other rea- 
son but to make him soon available for the bet- 
tering of his condition. Hence he provided ear- 
ly, as wc have seen, for many-sided musical in- 
struction, while other intellectual culture was 

pretty much neglected ; in the elementary school, 
which he attended a few years, the bov does not 
appear to have distinguished himself, ^any and 
various as were the intellectual interests which 
moved our master farther on in life, he never re- 
ceived any systematic scientific cultare. 

(To b« TOO tinned.) 



Hnsio in Venice. 

The special correspondent of an English daily 
paper has recently written an amusing descrip- 
tion of the attempt made by the Venetians to re- 
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vive the form«r glories of their opera-house, "La ^ 
Fenicc/' which had been lonv closed. lie also 
f:\yes a short nketch of the musical history of 
Venice, which is w«ll worth preserving : — 

"Dnrinc: the pcventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Venice, m a nursery for lyric iirt, was more renown- 
ed than cither Koine or Naples, or Milan. The 
honndlcsi wealth and the inexhauxtihlc {jood nature 
of the Venetians led them to crowd their hcantiful 
city with charitable institutions. If wo wish to sec 
orphan asylums now in their fullest plenitude— even 
to redundance sometimes — we must turn to En|;- 
land, or to the United States ; hut, two hundred 
years aco, the Queen of the Adriatic was the most 
liounteous nursinf; mother to the fatherless and the 
destitute to be found the whole world over. The 
Conserratorio di Musica is a Venetian invention, 
and in its origin was a purely eleemosynary one, and 
the musical conservatories of Venice flourished gen- 
erations before similar establishments were dreamt of 
in other parts of the Continent. Venice had at one 
time so many little children under her charfre, that, 
like the old woman who lived in a shoe, she did not 
know what to do with them. To i^ivo them broth 
without bread, and, whipping; them all round, dis- 
miss them to rest, was not a part of her scheme." 

To this charitable feeling for the jfivenile poor 
of the population, the writer ascribca the greater 
part of the musical education and love for the 

art which exists in Venice :-^ 

• 

"The Most Serene determined, in its wisdom, that 
the children should all he tau^rht music— vocal if 
they had any voices, instrumental if they had hands ; 
both if they had one and the other. At least, they 
ari^ned, ho who can play on the fiddle can never 
starve. The Most Serene went even further. They 
solved the problem which in this nineteenth century 
is puzzling us so sorely. They found a suitable and 
remunerative employment for women. The female 
orphans were tani^ht to play on the flddlo ; yea, even 
on the piccolo and on the bass viol to boot. The 
good old professor who comes to me every mominc: 
and endeavors to indoctrinate mo in the beauties of 
Italian poetry tells me that when ho was }ronnflr al- 
most every girl in Venice could play on the violon- 
cello. In these genteel days, he adds with a sigh, 
the possession of such an accomplishment by the 
damigelle of Venice would be deemed 'shocking? It 
is, in truth, difficult to reconcile with your notions of 
feminine refinement the idea of the adored one of 
your heart sitting on a three-legged stool, and saw- 
mg away at the doable bass. 

"My professor, I suppose, was born long after the 
collapse of the Most Serene, and the prevalence of 
big fiddling among the young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance may have been but the dim continuance of an 
esteemed tradition. Music, however, vocal and in- 
strumental, had beervat one time tau(;lit universally 
and systematically to the children of the poor, both 
boys and girls. Almost every Italian is a musician 
born, to begin with — that is to say, he or she has an 
ear, and sympathy, and taste. Proficiency in the 
practice of music served to relieve weakly boys from 
the drudgery of mechanical labor — to enfranchise 
girls from the abhorrent bondage of the needle. Tho 
demand for such proficients was quite equal to the 
supply, although the Italian operas of London, New 
York, Sao Francisco, and St. Petersbnrs: were as yet 
uncreate. Italy could take as many eood perform- 
ers, male and female, as conservatories of Venice 
could furnish.'* 

The result of all this musical education was, 
that the art became fHshionable among the rich 
and great, as well as loved and practised by the 
poor : — 

"The works of the great Venetian masters are full 
of lutes, haut-boys, sackbnts, and all kinds of psaltery. 
Yon never see the wedding guest but you hear the 
loud bassoon. They were good players themselves, 
as the great Dutchmen were. When Gerard Douw 
has finished touching up his pots and pans, he takes 
up his Stradivarius and discourses sweetly upon it. 
The bass viol has an honored place by the easel of 
Palmavecchio. Giorgione clashes the cymbals, and 
Titian pinches the chords of the harp. Simple Cath- 
olic men, they carry their love for music up to the 
very heavens. They shew us saints and martyrs 
sounding the French horn, and angels performing on 
the big drum. In those bright orchestral days, what 
a charivari there must have been from the Alps to tho 
Adriatic, and from the Lago Maggiore to the Gulf of 
Sorrento I Every great noble had a band of "musi' 
cianers" in his train. Not a lord but had his cham- 
ber singers. Not a lady but had her lute boy. Not 
municipal solemnity but needed some braying and 
banging of metallic harmony. The Church had 



stomach for a whole mine of music ; nor in tho Ve- 
netian fanes were female voices banished from tho 
mass, as, from the pathetic Latin lament of the 
Maestro llossini to the Pope, wo learn that they now 
are throuKhont the peninsula." 

These hcilcyon days, however, did not last 
long. The Republic came to an end, and with 
it the musical prosperity ot Venice began to fade 
away : — 

"The AuMrians, it must be admitted, brought with 
them into Venetin the best military bands that had 
ever been heard in Italy ; but, their waltzes and ma- 
zurkas in St. Mark's Place notwithstanding, they 
contrived to strangle, suffocate and sit down upon the 
musical profession in their unjustly acquired king- 
dom. The Scala at Milan, it is true, they never 
succeeded in destroying. The Conservatory of the 
capital of Lombardy continued to flourish as a musi- 
cal university, whither repaired students irom all 
parts of Europe ; but music in Venice the Tedeschi 
utterly ruined." 

As a natural consequence the Venetian thea- 
tres and opera-bouse failed in like manner, and 
it was to repair the credit of their opera-houses 
and musicians that such great efTorts were made 
to re-open the "Fenice" : — 

"No sooner" he says, "was tho cession of Vonetia 
to Italy talked about last July than the Venetians be- 
gan to talk about reopenini; La Fenice. The resus- 
citation of the famous old house was looked upon as 
a natural and inevitable consequence of the emanci- 
pation of the city. Tho preparations for the Feast 
of Liberty went on concurrently. Then the Austri- 
ans vanished for good, and it was announced that the 
Fenice would be opened on the thirty-first of October. 
Some people thought it would lie more loyal and de- 
corous to wait for the arrival of King Victor Em- 
manuel, and solemnly inaugurate the new era with a 
gala performance, and the Fenice lit a giorno ; hut 
the Venetians were impatient to look upon their Ins- 
loved opera-house once more, and the thirty-first was 
adhered to. I heard, for a full fortnight, almost as 
much bragging and boastins: about the primo tenore 
and tho prime donne, and the band and tho chorus, 
and the new scenery, dresses, and decorations, which 
we were to see by the thirty-first, as before the war 
we used to hear about what noitri prodi meant to do 
in the Quadrilateral, and nwtre camicie rosse in tho 
Tyrol." 

The writer gives an amusing account of the ar- 
rival of some of the artists who happened to put 
up at bis hotel : 

"One night, very late, a gondola arrived at tho 
Hotel Victoria; a vast Quantity of luggage, a lady 
of a certain age and another of an uncertain age, the 
former being the mamma of the latter, were dis- 
charged therefrom ; and the shrill tones of a female 
voice were heard in tho marble halls inquiring "La 
prima tnima f Dov*i la prima mimn 1 It was the sec- 
onda mima, the second pet of the ballet, who had ar- 
rived, and to whom the first mime had given rendez- 
vous at the Victoria. I call her ace uncertain, be- 
cause in stature sho did not appear to be much over 
nine, whereas in agility she was nineteen, and in fa- 
cial expression ninety. The next day came the 
primo tenore^ who was stout, and a sufferer from the 
toothache, they said. He retired to his apartments 
and rang tho Sell up till one in the morning, demand- 
ing mint, tea, chloroform, laudanum, onionpcel, 
kreosote, tobacco, cloves, cotton wool, and other rem- 
edies for his ailment. We were joined, however, at 
tho talde d'hdte by the prima donna, who was thickly 
swathed in shawls, and the tip of whose nose — which 
was about the only part of her person visible — did 
not look quite so young as it might have done. The 
footlights, however, made a wonderful difference in 
these play-acting folks ; and it is certain that their 
profession is a very trying one for tho complexion." 

The rehearsal is described with great minute- 
ness, and the performance fully justified the ex- 
pectation formed from it : — 

"Tho long-expected Thirty-first arrived, and the 
Fenice was opened. The house was not at any time 
during the evening more than half-full. The for- 
eigners in Venice had been cozened into paying ex- 
orbitant prices for their seats, hut the Venetians had 
obtained their ticketa at the ordinary tariff, and not a 
tithe of what may be considered good society in 
Venice was present at the Fenice at all. A sufficient 
number of co«7nosctfn/t wero, however, in evidence to 
deliver an authoritative verdict that the entire per- 
formance was atrociously bad, and. from the begin- 
ning of the second scene, to 'goose' it most thorouch- 
ly. The whole auditorium, indeed, reeked with the | 



odor of sago and onions. The 'goose* was complete. 
All tho predictions of my Milnncsc friends were veri- 
fied. When the young laily in the sky-blue satin 
inexpressibles had recited two bars, the pittites be^ran 
to Mow into iMtcli-kcys and to whistle profane airs. 
'Falde-raltit sang Foldcrol-hil, hut scarce had he 
done when a row began ;' that is to say, that nobody 
would listen to tho stout tenor with the toothache. 
As for the baritono, they made light of tho pallor of 
his countenance and turned hij jack-hoots into deri- 
sion. It was discovered that the prima donna was 
fifty-five years of age — I will not be so ungallant as 
to mention her name — and that she had been 'goosed' 
at tho San Samiiele in the year '48. After this ihe 
cause of Un Ballo in Maschera was hopeless." 

Theatre-goers in Venice have evidently some- 
thing in common with the same order of beings 
in England, for he continues : — 

"The disturbance towards the end of the first act 
had grown so tumultuous — there was such a storm 
of ./?«cA/rf/i, of screeching, hooting, yelling, stamping, 
and roaring "Fiiori ! fuori !" — that "Doldrum tho 
manager," or whatever the impresario's name may 
bo. had, in his opera hat and opera tights, to advance 
to tho foot-lights, and submit the terms of a compro- 
mise. He proposed that tho first act should bo al- 
lowed to conclude ; next that the National Ilymn 
should be sung ; then that the ballet should be given; 
and, finally, that tho remainder of Un Da/Jo in Mat- 
chera shouhl be presented. The audience demurred 
to the totality of these terms. They were willing to 
hear the hymn, and sec tho ballet, but they would 
not hear any more opera ; hut when the dolorous 
man in jack-hoots essa3*ed once more a piteous stave, 
he was met with such a universal howl of 'Basta I 
basta!* 'Enough 1 enough !' that the blue cotton vel- 
vet curtain dropped, as though of its own volition, on 
tho painful scene, and the sugyetitore or prompter 
ducked his head, as though to evade tho storm of 
orange-peel, or potatoes, or half-pence, or some other 
form of annihilation which might probably be direct- 
ed to his dress by the outraged amateurs of Venice. 
Nobody threw anything, however. Thcro was no 
need to call in the police. The people, so far at the 
present historian is concerned, were, towards eleven 
p.m.. 'left hooting ;* but I am told by more persistent 
spectators, who did not leave tho theatre until one in 
the morning, that after the hymn had been sung and 
the ballet danced, the fag-end of Un Ballo in Mofche- 
ra did, in a most disjointed and draggled manner, 
wriggle itself, in tho midst of fearful opprobrium and 
scorn, to an un honored close. Such was the great 
./Eosco of the Fenice on the 3lst October, 1866. I 
think they had better have kept the theatre closed for 
another eight years than have opened it in this shab- 
by fashion, and with this worn-out troupe ; and if the 
management intend to give Victor Emmanuel, on 
the grand gala night when he goes to the theatre in 
state, a repetition of the Ballo in MattcherOt it will 
certainly bo a pretty dish to set before a king." 



Joaohim and Madame 'SchnmaiyL 

(From the "PftU Mall Gaietta." 

Many amateurs among us can still remember the 
astonishment created at one of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, as far hark as 1844, by a bov of thirteen, 
in tho violin concerto of Beethoven, ^his boy had 
been recommended to Mr. Sterndalo Bennett, then a 
Philharmonic director, by no less an authority than 
Mendelssohn, in a letter full of the warmest eulogies, 
and terminating as follows : — "Although he is 
scarcely more than twelve years of age, I look upon 
him as one of my most intimate and dearest friends," 
or words to that effect. There is no betraying of 
confidence in citing this, inasmuch as the letter has 
been unreservedly communicated. Of all artists 
whom wo know, Herr Joachim is the one who most 
entirely forgets himself in the music he has to play. 
It is never Joachim, but always tho author, be that 
author J. S. Bach or Beethoven (his special favor- 
ites), Haydn or Mozart. Spohr or Mendelssohn, Tar- 
tini. Viotti, or Paganini, with all of whose works ho 
is thoroughly familiar. So little does this model ar- 
tist obtrude his own individuality that it is not until 
his performance has come to an end that tho thought 
strikes us how wonderful it has been. Even in the 
midst of the overwhelming plaudits that so frequent- 
ly greet him after one of his marvellous feats, ho 
seems to think, if we may judge by his manner, that 
Joachim himself has really no claim to applause, and 
that the composer — for Ilerr Joachim rarely attempta 
in public the works of living masters, unless they be 
his own — shonld come out of the grave and take 
what is solely his due. But the sobriety and modes- 
ty of his play are by no means the only fine qualities 
of Herr Joachim. As a virtuoso ho stands apart from 
his contemporaries. His mechanism is prodigioos,and 
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he lends himself to ercrv Hifficnltv uiih case, wheth- 
er It ho in n sfiuJy J»y Pii«raiiini, ii fnntnsia by Ernnt, 
a fM:riic by J. S IJirli (perhaps the mo<t trying of 
nil.) »i fn-fsfo l»v .Mendels.-john. or a ••posthumous*' 
quiirtiit hy U.-crhovcri. Each conic^ to him rcjulily ; 
anil such c'un«iiiiim:ite mastery iloes he possess that 
we can scarcely believe that what he is playing; is 
not the easiest thiiif; in the world. His repose is as 
remarkable an ) as naturally sustained as when he is 
engaged on a i adiujio hy Huydn or Mosart, which, 
thoD}^h calling; largely upon the expressive powers, 
must from the (>oint of view of mere mechanism be 
to such an artist mere diversion. Nor is there any 
weak point in his mechanism. As J. B. Cramer 
said of Dreysehock, and a contemporary the other 
day of Arabella Goddaid, Ilcrr Joachim "has no left 
hand." He has, however, two rii;ht hands; and 
the graceful and splendid sweep of the "bow" over 
the strint^s can only be compared with the extraordi- 
nary skill and tenacity with which the strings ai^e 
pressed into utterance of the notes. His donble-stop- 
pin^ and staccato (not to venture further into musical 
technicalities) are as snre and satisfactory as his sin- 
gle-stoppinjr and legato — the last being the most per- 
fectly smooth and well balanced we can call to mind. 
Then for energy, for rapid execution, accompanied 
by unfailing articulation, Herr Joachim is nnrival« 
ed ; and last, but not least, his expression is always 
healthy and rigorous. There is no morbid senti- 
mentality in his play. He has a clear disdain for the 
artificial subterfuge of "rallentando," wherein (as in 
other peculiarities) he closely resembles Mendelssohn. 
No slacking or hastening of the time is demanded 
from his accompanists by Herr Joachim, who, when 
he avails himself of the "tempo nibato," does so on 
the Emersonian principle of "compensation." Then, 
with him, accent and rhythm go hand in hand, and 
every phrase connta for its intrinsic value. He does 
not attempt to make brass stand substitute for wor- 
thier metal, but instinctively gives to every idea its 
positive expression. A cornposer may be thorough- 
\j persuaded that not a feature in his work will pass 
unheeded should Herr Joachim bo persuaded to in. 
trodnce it to the public ; but no composer would be 
jnstiAed in expecting from this great performer any 
of those glittering shams by aid of which, in too 
many instances, tinsel, in the eyes of the uninitiated, 
is made to pass for gold. Happily, Herr Joachim 
deliirhts in promiilcrating a taste for the genuine mas- 
ters of the art. With them he communes as a fa> 
miliar spirit, and in their cause he is both a preacher 
and a prophet. In these cynical and semi-sceptical 
times it seems hard to believe that an artist of the 
kind is possible. All the more, then, should musi- 
cians and amateurs of music rejoice in the existence 
of such a representative man. 

Herr Joachim has been playing all sorts of good 
things at the Monday Popular Coucerts. Beginnintr 
with the groat "posthumous quartet," in B flat, of 
Beethoven, ho followed this up with the same mas- 
ter's quartet in C, third of the renowned set of three 
dedicated to the Russian Prince Rasonmotvsky ; with 
Mendelssohn's early quartet in A minor (Op.'l3, his 
first, though published as his seconi) ; with Spohr's 
double quartet in E minor, the first of Ave master- 
pieces of similar construction ; with Mendelssohn's 
quartet in E flat. Op. 44, which alone would have 
placed iu composer side by side with Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven ; and with three of the finest quintets 
in existence— Beethoven in C major (Op. 29) ; Mo- 
zart til 6 minor, the one which so impressed the im- 
Eressionahlo mind of Schubert ; and Mendelssohn in 
\ flat major — Herr Joachim's performance of the 
adagio in which recalled the best days of the mnch 
regretted Ernst, unequalled in the execution of slow 
movements. All these compositions have been ma'lo 
welcome and delightful by Herr Joachim to the 
crowds that besiege St. James's Hall at the Monday 
Popular Concert*. Ho has phivcil, moreover, sona- 
tas for violin and piano with Mr. HalM and Mme. 
Arabella Goddard, and. among the rest, the great 
sonata in C minor of Beethoven, with Mme. Go4l- 
dard,ono ofthe most snperb performances, on both 
hands, that could well lie imagined. 

Ahont the trios and other concerted pieces in 
which Herr Joachim has taken part we have not 
spuce to add a word. Enough that his advent among 
OS has again thrown a lustre over our musical sea- 
son which it is to bo hoped may for years lie a peri- 
odi<*al phenomenon. 

Mme. Schumann also has come, to rejoice the 
hearts of the Schnmannites. And really to hear this 
famous pianist play the music of her Tate hnsband, 
whom some people want us to believe a second Beet- 
hoven, or, still more, a continuer of Beethoven, is 
enough to make any one a Schnmannite. Talk of 
enthusiasm 1 Hero is more than enthusiasm. No 
wife could be more completely her husband's better 
half. Mme. Schumann, the pianist, is the better 
half of Robert Schumann's mniic. Into composi- i 



tions that are not Schumann's she hardly enters with 
the same loving self-denial. On the contrary, while 
playing Schumann she makes her hearers think of 
nothing; hut Schumann, just as Herr Joachim merges 
his own individuality in that of the author he inter- 
prets; in playing other masters she forces ns to think 
exclusively of herself. At the same time there is no 
denying that Mme. Schumann is something worth 
thinking about. That sho is not what Clara Wieck 
used to be must be charged to time. Clara Wieck 
was one of the foremost classical pianists of her day, 
as Giulia Grisi was one of the foremost dramatic 
singers of hers ; but players, like singers, can only 
shine for a period. The sun rises, and we hare dawn; 
the sun glows, and we have noon ; the sun sets, and 
we have evening. Mme. Schumann is in her twi- 
light ; but what a twilight it is I Every now and 
then one might imagine the meridian come back.. In 
any case a lady who has earned a world-wide fame 
such as she earned when Clara Wieck — a fame hon- 
orably supported when she became Mme. Schumann, 
and smce tne regretted death of her gifted husband 
still undauntedly maintained— deserves a hearty wel- 
come from every amateur who loves music for ma* 
sic's sake. A hearty welcome she received in Eng- 
land two years a^o, at these same Monday Popular 
Concerts, when there was a programme made up ex- 
clusively of her husband's music. A hearty welcome 
she again experienced the other night, when she 
played with indomitable ener^gy Beethoven's sonata 
m T) minor. Op. 81 (No. 2) a work well calcnlated 
for tlie manifestation of those peculiarities that, be- 
longing to her from the first, still exist in their pris- 
tine force, and can only fail to eyoke the sympathy 
of unimpressionable hearers. The same indomitable 
encf^y was exhibited hy Mme. Schumann in the 
pianoforte part of Beethoven's £ flat trio, Op. 70. 
one of the Erdody set of two, in which she enjoyed 
the cooperation of Herr Joachim and of Signor fiat- 
ti, as violin and violoncello. But still more interast- 
ins to those who love the music of Schumann, and 
wish it to make progress in this coontry, was Mme. 
Schumann's performance of the pianoforte part in 
two of Schumann's romances (Op. 94), with violin 
as principal instmmenf, Herr Joachim taking the 
violin. This was simply perfection. 

The Saturday afternoon concerts having began, 
Mme. Schumann was naturally enlisted to take part 
in them, and at the very last gave just such a read- 
ing of Beethoven's "W'aldstein" sonau (Op. 53) as 
of the one in D minor already mentioned. In the 
"Waldstein" sonata her energy is overpowering, and 
at the termination one can hardly help thinking of 
the sincular panegyric bestowed upon it by the Mus- 
covite Beethovenist» W. de Lens, in the wild book 
entitled, Beethoven et ses Trou Stjfles, in which he 
strives to exalt his hero above and at the expense of 
all other musicians : — *'CettesonateJrappe deux coups, 
— mat's aueh coups /" The "deux coups" are meant 
to signify the allegro con brio and the rondo allegretto 
moderato, of whichthe sonata principally consists, the 
bnefadagw that intervenes serving merely as a bridge 
to connect one with the other. Had Lenz heard 
Madame Schumann play the "WaUlstein" he would 
have characterixed the sonata itself: "Deux coups — 
mat's guel coups !" At this same concert she enrap- 
tured all hearers in her hnsband's quintet, Op. 44 
(E flat), but into which she infuses extraordinary life. 
It is a pity that Schumann was not an Oriental. He 
could then have had five wives ; and supposing 
(which is natural enough) each an enthusiast for his 
music, the other instruments might have been han- 
dled with the same enthusiasm, and an ideal 'per- 
formance of his quintet have been the result. Lady 
violinists and lady violoncellists have not been want- 
ing in the present century. 
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CiirciNNATi, Fan. 25. Since my letter of Feb. 2, 
concerts have multiplied. The first in point of time 
was the "Concert de Salon" by Messrs. Kunkel 
and Haiin. The programmes ofthe first (Feb. 5th) 
and second concerts (Feb. 19) are given in abstract 
to save space. Of piano music we heard : Sonata in 
D major, for two pianos, and Soimta in C major, op. 
14, for fourliand«, by Mozart (Measre. Charles and 
Jacob Kunkel) ; Intermezzi, op. 4, book 2, by Schn- 
mann; Polonaise, op. 22, Berceuse, op. 57, Polo- 
naise in C sharp minor, op. 26, by Chopin ; Rhapso- 
die Hongroise, No. 10, by Liszt (all played by Mr. 
Charles K.) and some Polkas by Mr. Charles Kun- 
kel (Messrs. Charles and Jacob K.) in the place of a 
Rondo for two pianos by Chopin (op. 76, posthume^ 






the one Grand being out of tune. For Piano and 
Strings were pe-'ormed : Sonata in A major, op. 6, 
by Gade, for piano and violin (Messrs. Ch. K. and 
Hahn), and Sonata, for piano and vioIoncoUo, op. 5, 
No. 1, in F major, by Beethoven (Messn. Ch. K. 
and Mich. Brand) ; the Quartet in E flat major, op. 
16, by Beethoven,and the Quintet in £ flat major, op. 
44, by Schumann (Messn. Ch. K., Hahn, Strobel, 
Schwobel and M. Brand). Mr. Hahn played two 
movements of the 7th Concerto, op. 76,by De Beriot. 

Fine programmes. The two Messra. Kunkel have 
astonishing execution, and play with the most scra- 
polons purity and neatness. Their elocution, how- 
ever, is cold, except in bravura piecea. The best 
played piece was andoobtedly that by Liszt. None of 
the pieces hy Chopin were ptayed with that delicacy 
of sentiment, that poetic ardor necessary to an artis- 
tic rendering. The Berceuse was loud enough to 
wake up all the babies of the neighborhood. The 
Sonatas by Mozart, as far as we heard them, were 
smoothly performed. Mr. Charles Kunkel ezoels in 
producing a strong, round, clear tone, such as makea 
a good run brilliant ; and in that evanescent, zephyr- 
like tone-breathing, which Gottschalk uses for his 
piano passages. The Schumann Intermexzi wera 
phiyed quite well, some of them very well. So was 
the Gade Sonata. The Quintet by Schumann wai 
well performed, Mr. Hahn, however, lacking breadth 
and nobility of tone, especially noticeable in tho "wt 
poeolargamente," In the Violoncello Sonata and 
the Quartet by Beethoven, the din of the Piano 
drowned the Strings, sometimes to a painful degree. 
Mr. Brand plays very well, and has made astonish- 
ing progress. He has a bright future before him, and 
if he studies classical models, he will in a short time 
be a fine artist. There is much nobleneaa and 
breadth in his playing, which sometimes reminds me 
of your Wulf Fries. 

On the 6th, 13th and 20th of Feb. the Symphony 
Concerts took place, the first of which was noticed in 
my last. The hall is excellent as to acoustics and was 
well filled. Thus far we have had two opening over- 
tures {Fretfsehutt and Ohenm) ; pieces from Beetho- 
ven's 5th,Mozart'8 "Jupiter," Haydn's 5th (in E flat). 
Symphonies ; Wedding and Coronation marches, 
quite a good Quartet for Cabinet Organ, Piano, Vio- 
lin and Violoncello by Gonno^ (from his Faual) ; 
Waltzes by Labitsky and Gnngl ; for closing Over- 
tures the Merrtf Wives of Windsor and La Dame 
Blanche, Of the last concert on the 20th we cannot 
speak to-day, having mislaid the programme. The 
orchestra is improving ; there is phrasing ; but there 
is not yet a proper proportion between the brass in- 
struments and wood and strings. Cre»cemlos and 
decrescendoe are often rather abrupt, and pianos some- 
times little heeded. We hope to see soon one com- 
plete Symphony on the programme ; pieces from this 
and pieces from that one are rather tantalizing, but a 
whole Symphony is satisfactory. Still it is a good 
thing and pleasurable, to hear orchestral music again. 
Our sincere thanks to Mr. L. C. Hopkins, without 
whose liberality and love for the art we might have 
sighed for your aflemoon concerts yet many wintera 
to come. 

Of Mr. G. AvDBKs's concert, Monday, Feb. 11, 
we only heard the flrst three numbers. Tho Schu- 
-bert Trio was unfortunately curtailed, but played 
finely, Mr. Eich alone marring the performance, hj 
being habitually an eighth of a note too high. It 
was a great pity, for really his playing was fervid 
and poetic. Mr. Andres knows how to draw from 
the keys a most beaniifnl, sympathetic tono, and hia 
selections (No. 3) "Etude de ffy^," by A. Kollak, 
"Spring's Welcome" and Fantaisie Miiitairehy him- 
self, and Chopin's Berceuse, were highly enjoyable. 
Wo make one suggestion : sometimes the single 
bass-note is too weak to bear the weight of superadd- 
ed harmonics, melodies and embellishments ; a little 
more strength in the little finger of the left hand 
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would reliere tho uncertainty and gire the proper 
foundation. This suggestion does not apply to Mr. 
A. alone, but indeed to the majority of pianists whom 
we hare heard. The immense difficnltief to be per- 
formed in modem piano music in the middle and 
higher octares by both hands, seem so to absorb the 
attention of tho players, that the proper balance Is 
lost, and as a result the music sometimes sounds 
"top-heavy." 

The Maennbr-Chor opened their seventh Opera 
season with " Uhdin€," which went off finely— indeed 
often giving real delight, excellent in choruses and 
oflen surprisingly good in the solo parts. Miss 
Lohheide as Undine plays and sings admirably, and 
Mr. Goldsticker as Hans, the butler, does his part as 
well as any buffo can do it. Mr. Curth deserves 
great praise for the beauty of his singing and his 
acting. The scenery and the orchestra were also 
good. We anticipate much pleasure from Oberon, 
The second representation of Undine came off yester- 
day, with the spurious label : "Sacred Concert." We 
were prevented from attending. 

Is not this doing well for Cincinnati 1 Indeed mu- 
sic enough for thiee weeks. We were sorry that we 
could not go to a concert which Madame Riyb gave 
with her pupils. The lady, who sometimes sings at 
the Cecilia Concerts, has so fine a voice, sings with 
so much taste and poetic feeling, that to hear her is 
a pleasure. She is very successful as a teacher, and 
has educated some excellent singers. 

March 4. On Friday we heard Obenm, The 
choruses went very well, the soli were less good, 
which, considering the greater difiiculty, Is easily 
explained. The orchestra played the overture beau- 
tifully, and proved that they can play with nice shad- 
ing. As to the accompaniments, we enter a solemn 
protest. They were all too loud, and drowned Sir 
Hnon's part almost entirely. Miss Loheyde (Rezia) 
in the slower airs was fine, the grander ones were 
sang too high in part; and partly there was too 
much forcing of the voice instead of legitimate, 
smooth delivery. Miss Goldsticker ( Fatima )sang her 
part exceedingly well. Her yoioe, fresh and luscious, 
promises great things. Both these ladies acted very 
well. The same ought to be said of Mr. Curth 
(Sherasmin), who likewise excelled in singing. The 
Maenner-Chor deserves great praise for the energy 
with which yearly two operas are prepared, thus for 
a few nights at least calling up reminiscence of olden 
times. The scenery and properties in general were 
splendid. 

The fourth and fifth Symphony Concerts took 
place Feb. 20 and 27. We heard for Overtures : 
La Dame Blanche, Zampa and /Semtramidle ; besides 
the important Rcbetpierre Overture by Littolff, in 
which the brasscn, anfortunately, were overpowering. 
In tho fourth concert parts of Haydn's B-flat(No. 2) 
and Mozart's Jupiter Symphony were heard ; and 
tho fifth gave as the great pleasure of hearing an en- 
tire symphony (E flat) by Haydn again. The Tann- 
hStuer March went quite well ; the Athalia March 
(under direction of Mr. Hnhn) was altogether too 
glow and therefore ineffective. The Venus Reigtn 
Walti by Qungl, however, (under the same director) 
was well played. Of soli we had one by Mr. 
Schneider (Scherzo in B minor by Chopin) which 
was poetically conceived, though the execution was 
not perfect. It was wonderful to see an orchestra of 

some twenty odd performers quietly sitting on their 
chairs, while an artist had to turn the leaves of his 
piece himself. But for this untoward circum- 
stance, some of the bass-notes which were missing, 
would undoubtedly have come out well, and wo 
hope to hear Mr. Schneider to better advantage next 
time. Ho has tho true enthusiasm for what is noble, 
and his playing gives pleasure by the warmth of his 
feeling, and promise of still greater excellence in its 
mechanical part. Mr. M. Brand played the Sere- 
nade finely, giving much pleasure. 

A concert oy Mrs. Kico is raid to have been very 
fine. We were unfortunately prevented from attend- 
ing. •\ 
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Berlin. The Mass, in D, of our countryman, Mr. 
JOHK K. PAiMB—his first work of the kind — was 
brought out, under his own direction, in the Sing- 
Akademie, on the 16th of last month, and apparently 
with marked success. Our readers will be interested 
in the following account of the event, which we trans- 
late from the Berlinitche Nachrichten ; it gives the 
impression of one of the first of the Berlin critics : 

"The performance of a new Mass is always an 
event worthy of consideration. That of the newest 
one, by John Painb, is attended by such pecnliar 
circumstances, as to claim a heightened interest. The 
composer, American by birth — a rarity in itself; 
educated here in Germany in German music, the pu- 
pil of our esteemed musician, the Organ virtuoso 
Hauft (to whom the printed Mass is dedicated) — all 
this claims our nearer regard. But what is still 
more : Mr. Paine, who at present holds a position as 
miuical director in the University at Cambridge, 
North America, undertook this long journey in or- 
der to bring out his work first here in Berlin, as it 
were the cradle of his culture. This surely is as 
much a recognition of German Art, as it is a testi- 
monial to the way in which the musica tacra is cher- 
ished and appreciated here ; and indeed a flattering 
compliment to the critical judgment of the public and 
the press. Coming back over tho sea with warm, 
full heart and with a certain home feeling as it were, 
Mr. Paine might have expected that one of our in- 
stitutions, capable of performing a Mass, would un- 
dertake his or assist in bringing it out. But no : in- 
surmountable obstacles and difficulties presented 
themselves, such as occur only in the art of music and 
oppose themselves to any speedy development of an 
artist. The writer of this report was the first one 
who, when Mr. Paine laid these difficulties before 
him, advised him to put his hand to the work him- 
self. Of the same view were other artists ; especial- 
ly Prof. Sieber aud Music-director Wieprecht were 
eager in their encouragement. 

"And so, with the artistic aid of many friends of 
vocal music, ladies and gentlemen, with considerable 
expense to be sure, after a series of rehearsals, the 
Mass gradually approached the day of performance, 
until this could be fixed for the 16th of Feb., in the 
hall of the Singnkademie. And now, thanks to the 
perseverance of all who took part as well as of the 
composer himself, and with the help of Liebig's or- 
chestra, of the estimable solo-singers Fr&ulein Strahl, 
Frau WQrst, Herr Geyer and Herr Zschiesche, and 
a splendid chorus, the ^flesa SolemntB was so fairly 
launched, that with our whole soul we can congratu- 
late Mr. Paine on tho final achievement of his pur- 
pose. A particularly musical audience, including 
nearly all the distinguished musicians of our city, at- 
tended the performance, which took two full hours. 

If we consider the total impresiion, we can without 
contradiction characterize it as a satisfactory one. 
The Mass is the work of a musician, who is justified 
by earnest study in writing a score like this, peculiar- 
ly calculated for the co-operation of the organ. Most 
of the movements are well planned and well manag- 
ed. The text is treated according to the traditions 
of the masters, and we may say with a devout feel- 
ing, often a presentiment of the highest. As to find- 
ing wholly new ways, to be sure, as to seeking out 
still stronger contrasts in invention than the greatest 
masters, especially Bach and Mozart, could do— to 
this perhaps only a later period of life might lead the 
artist. Who knows ? But we must not forget that 
this work is a first production, in which an author 
not seldom does and requires too much of a good 
thing, whereas a master will express only what is 
necessary, in a concise form. Yet, one may say in 
general, Paine's Mass is brilliantly effective, especial- 
ly through its instrumentation, or rather through its 
vMuei, Among' the better, greater effects we may 



count the exclamations, for instance the Domine Deus 
in the second chorus ; also the Pleni iunt cadi, while 
the Kpie seems to set in too frequently, and the con- 
trast of the Gloria and Pax hominibus is not sharp 
enough. The Et incarnatua Is carefully combined ; 
the CVtfct/Zrttf has dignity; the Et resurrexit is so 
emn, although reminding one of Bach (in his B-mi- 
nor Mass) ; the Sanctus again is softly treated, al- 
though with a purely subjective comprehension of 
the words. Through the arts of counterpoint the 
In gloria Dei Palris, the Et vitam venturi acaculi with 
a countertheme at the exclamation Amen, and finally 
the Osanna (rather too long), have value for the con- 
noisseur. On the other hand, the pastoral-like Ben- 
edictus, with violin obbligato, appeared to us far 
fetched and not very singable. But the Agntu Dei, 
especially the concluding portion with the Dona nobis 
paeem, seemed to us in good keeping, good in sound, 
so that the last impression was such that tlie audi- 
ence broke out into lively demonstrations of ap- 
plause. At any rate all those who went away too 
early, some of our colleagues among them, missed 
many of the best things, which the Mass conceals 
toward the end. 

"Not even the severest judgeofMr.Paine's labor can 
deny him the success d*e8time. For future products 
of his muse we wish him a sharper file for the solo 
passages, more concentration in the form of the cho- 
rus, more contrasts in invention. The execution in 
the choral and orchestral parts is to be praised ; of 

the soli, Herr Geyer, of the royal Domchor. deserv- 
ed mention, particularly in the Quoniam (albeit with 
slight wavering in'the orchestra). The Benedictus, 
already alluded to, imposes a hard task upon the 
singers, even in the entrances, without being beauti- 
ful. 
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Thb Crystal Palace Saturday Afternoon 
Concerts have been resumed under the direction of 
Herr Manns. The programme of the 26th ult. com- 
prised Schumann's splendid symphony in B flat. No. 
1, and Auber's vivacious overture, Zanetta. The or- 
chestra was also in force in Beethoven's glorious pi- 
anoforte concerto in C, No. 4, the eloquent exponent 
of which was Mme. Arabella Goddard, who right 
royally maintains her supremacy as a pianist, wheth- 
er in a chamber composition or the grand instrumen- 
tal epics of the master minds. It was a graceful act 
to produce Mr. A. Sullivan's clever overture 2n Me- 
moriam, which so impressed the Norwich connois- 
seurs ut the autumnal festival. The vocalists wore 
Mile. Sinico and Fraulein Drasdil. Mr. Sullivan 
was called for at the close of his work, and Mme. 
Arabella Goddard had quite an oration for her bril- 
liant execution.— Queen. 

At the concert to-day Schumann's symphony in D 
minor (No. S, or No. 4 ?), Beethoven's pianoforte 
concerto in E flat (pianist Mme. Schumann), and 
Mendelssohn's overture. The Hebrides, are included, 
among other attractive pieces vocal and instrumen- 
tal. Mme. Schumann is to play solos by Mendels- 
sohn, and Miss Edmonds, Miss Irranklin, and Signor 
Foli, are to sing. 

Monday Popular Concerts. At the concert this 
afternoon Herr Pauer is the pianist. Among other 
things Schobert's piano-forte trio, in E flat (No. 2), 
will be played for the first time at the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts. On Monday evenings also Tor the first 
time, Herr Joachim will lead the first of two sestets by 
Herr Brahms (in B flat), for two violins, two violas, 
and two Violoncellos. 

National Choral Society. Ads and Galatea 
and Locke's music to Macbeth seem as indissoluble 
with this Society as Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise 
and Mozart's nequiem, or Rossini's Stabat Mater, 
with the elder association which holds its meetings at 
Exeter Hall. I wish I could congratulate the choir 
over which Mr. G. W. Martin presides, but truth 
compels me to say that more progress might have 
been manifested than at their latest performance. 
Wednesday next Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise and 
Bossini's Stabat Mater will be given. — Mus. World. 

Philharmonic Concerts. The directors of the 
Philharmonic Society have issued a very promising 
programme for their fiftv-fifth season. The concerts 
are fixed for the Mondays March 11th and 25th, 
April 8th, May 5th and 20th, Jnne 17th, and July 1. 
Tne Society is under the immediate patronage of the 
Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
in all probability will honor some of the concerts with 
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their presence, taking as they do a lively interest in 
the Society's success. With the appointment of the 
now conductor, Mr. W. G. Cnsins, organist to Her 
Majesty— a professor, who, as a composer, pianist, 
and violinist, has earned early distinction — anew line 
of policy, or rather the restoration of the primitive 
principles on which the institution was based, has 
been determined upon by the directory, of which Mr. 
Cusins is a member. It appears that Mr. Sullivan 
and M. Gounod have been specially engaged to com- 
pose new overtures, which will bo executed during 
the series. Moreover, Professor Bennett has prom- 
ised to complete the symphony, three movements of 
which were played in 1865, and which required a 
fourth movement to render it thoroughly orthodox. 
Now, this policy of the directors takes the wind ont 
of the suiN of the rivals of the old society, a rivalry 
which nt first affected to produce novelty, but soon 
fell back on the old repertoire. Mr. Cusins seems 
resolved to essay the winning of his spurs as a con- 
ductor, for Beethoven's Choral Symphony and Cho- 
ral Fantasia (the pianoforte in the latter to be played 
by Mme. ArnMla Goddard), and Mendelssohn's 
"Walpnrgis Night," will be included in the schemes. 
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(C7* The Title Pufe and Index tot the last two yean (Vols. 
XXY and XXVI) of the Journal will appear with the next 
nnmber. 

Symphony Concerts. 

The seventh subscription concert of the Har- 
Tard Musical Association, March 1, proved as a 
whole the most enjoyable of any. The employ- 
ment of three excellent solo artists, besides the 
now well-drilled, effective orchestra, and the at- 
tractive variety of the programme, made it so. 

OTerture to "IphlgenU in Anita" Olaok. 

Aria : ''Rrberme dlch," with Violin Obblfg»to4^ the 

Paselon Mnirle Baoh. 

Mn. J. S. Caryand Oarl Roea. 
Violin Concerto, in D, Op. 61. (First moTement). 

Beethoren. 
Carl Boea. 
Rondo, Op. 20, for Pianoforte and Orehestra.lfendeltsohn. 

Bmst Perabo. 

Ohaoonne, ibr Violin Solo Baoh. 

Carl Roea. 
a. RedtotlTB and Aria : ''Deh rleni, non tardar," firom 

*-Le None dl Figaro. " Hoiart. 

h. Cradle Son« Blendelisoho. 

Mrs. J. S. Cary. 
Symphony, No. 8, In F. Beethoren. 

The sterling old Overture by Glnck bad good 
treatment and was keenly relished. The intro- 
dactionofan Aria from Bacb's Passums-^usik 
(according t^ St. Matthew ) before one of our 
great concert audiences was a hitherto untried 
experiment. This melody, full of tears and pen- 
itence, tender, sincere, deeply religious, is one of 
exceeding beauty ; large in form and nobly sus- 
tained, with nothing feebly sentimental and no 
trickery of ornament ; only such chaste, sponta- 
neous efflorescence as sings along involuntarily in 
the sympathetic violin obbligato part so fervent- 
ly rendered by Carl Rosa. Indeed all the ac- 
companiment (the string quartet of the orches- 
tra, only colored with bassoons and oboes, which 
last had to be omitted, Mr. Dresel supplying 
some chords on the piano instead) sounds like, 
what true accompaniment should be, the audible 
vibration of a surrounding atmosphere in sympa- 
thy with the inspiring voice. In this sense, all 
that contrapuntal imitation, that polyphonic reit- 
eration of the phrase in all parts of the harmony, 
of which Bach is the best type, and which to the 
superficial sense might seem monotonous, be- 
comes full of significance and charm ; the very 
monotony of so true a tune, so sincerely and ar- 
tistically prolonged, wins you more and more to 
its mood, and you reluctantly dismiss it,preferring 
that it should still entwine itself about your will- 
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ing senses, with all the sweet feelings it has 
awakened. Even the quaintncas of the phrases, 
the old-fashioned appoggiatura with which one is 
so often attacked, heightens the charm. Mrs. 
Gary entered truly into the spirit of the music, 
and sang it with chaste fervor, feeling it deeply, 
and with sustained artbtic beauty. Her voice is 
of a character somewhat easily overshadowed by 
orchestral accompaniment, it is true, but it atones 
in quality for all it lacks in quantity. A more 
sympathetic, purely musical contralto we do not 
know ; such a voice certifies to a fine musical na- 
ture. She had never essayed a Bach aria before 
in public, and the sure instinct with which she 
at once caught its spirit and truthfully expressed 
it, makes us hope that she will cultivate afield so 
little known, so sure to be rewarding. We dare 
not say that all the audience appreciated the 
song, but we are sure it left a deep and sweet im- 
pression in the hearts of very many, and we have 
hope of yet hearing the Passions-musik as a whole 
iu Boston. 

More clearly heard, and more appreciated by 
all was the Mozart air: **Z>eA vieni" one of the 
purest, heavenliest strains of love-fraught melo- 
dy that even his genius ever was inspired wiUial. 
This suited Mrs. Gary's voice precisely, and she 
sang it to a charm, Mr. Dresel supplying a very 
full and faithful accompaniment on the piano. 
The Mendelssohn song was also admired. 

Garl Rosa, welcomed with new interest after 
his marriage with a queen of song, attacked the 
first movement of the Beethoven Goncerto with 
his usual chivalrous ardor, carrying it through 
bravely, fully understanding it and entering into 
its spirit. Yet it must be confessed, the condi- 
tions under which he played could not be alto- 
gether favorable to the finest exertion of his art. 
Perpetual travelling to and fro and miscellane- 
ous concert-giving, coupled with other excite- 
ments, must needs disturb the calmness, the re- 
sult of balanced forces, which is the condition of 
the true artistic life. Popular concert-giving, 
such an artist feels too well, is not artistic life ; 
it is Business, jostling, enslaving and abusing 
Art. The occurrence of harsh sounds, the forc- 
ing of the tones of his instrument, too often be- 
trayed the young artist's need of a period of rest 
and quiet study ; the finer the nature, the more 
indispensable that. C)f course there were elec- 
trifying passages, as well as traits of tender and 
poetic delicacy ; and the piece as a whole, so 
quickening in itself, so grandly worked up with 
the orchestra, was heard with lively interest. In 
the Bach Chaconne^ which we still feel to be the 
greatest (including the quality of poetic) of all 
violin solo pieces, and which Rosa played in its 
original form without any accompaniment, he was 
more fully himself and made a capital impression. 
Then you felt what the Violin is ! It seems Bach 
felt it, knew it, before the modern virtuoso, Pag- 
anini days. 

The Rondo, in E flat, by Mendelssohn was new 
to our public ; a movement full of life and elas- 
ticity, swift as an arrow in its flight, and going as 
straight to the mark. It was just the thing to 
show the limpid, even, faultless and swift finger- 
ing of young Pkrabo, who bent over it so quiet- 
ly while his hands seemed to move automatically, 
as if by hidden springs, with such beautiful pre- 
cision and ease ; at the same time there was an 
inexpressible grace diffused over it all. He was 
enthusiastically recalled ; he always is. 



After all these things there was no music which 
we felt more in the mood to hear than just that 
Eighth Symphony of Beethoven. Wonderful 
hour of purest bliss and sunshine in the darkest 
days of the deaf master ! Such joy could no one 
know who had not suflored as he had. This 
Symphony is like a fresh spring suddenly gush- 
ing out of the hard ground and sparkling in the 
sun. It is as clear an inspiration, and as happy, 
as anything of Mozart. This time it was very 
satisfactorily played, to the great credit of the 
orchestra and of Mr. Zerrahm's persbtent, 
careful drilling. 

Chamber Concerts. 

Ernst Pbbado's sixth "Schubert Matin<<e" con- 
cluded the series in grand style, with thb programme : 

Grand Trio. D Flat, Op. 90 Schubert. 

8on(f. "Ch«(krt*» Qloek. 

SonaCii, F minor. Op. 142, erroneottBlj stjiod Four 

Impromptuf Bchahort. 

BoDf. **Porgl ftoior" Monrt. 

Grand Soptoor, D minor, Op . 74 Hummol . 

The Schubert Trio was interesting so soon after 
hearing the other one (in E flat, op. 100), though not 
quite so interesting, to our mind,as that. Schumann 
says : "They differ essentially and inwardly. The 
first rooremont, which in the Op. 100 is full of rage 
and again of nncontainable longing, is here grace- 
ful, confiding, maidenlike ; the Adagio, there a sigh, 
rising to heartfelt ongnish, is here a blissful dream- 
ing, a swelling and subsiding of fine human feeling. 
The Scherzos resemble each other ; but I give the 
preference to thot of the second Trio. About the 
last movements I do not decide. In a word, the £- 
fiat Trio is more active, manly, dramatic ; this on the 
other hand is pathetic, feminine, lyrical." It was 
finely played. The Hummel Septet, which was Pe- 
rabo's first introduction to Boston (in a Symphony 
Concert) came ont more gloriously than ever. The 
young artist was in his best mood and seemed to sur- 
pass himself. The four Sonata movements, which a 
publisher chose to separate as "four Impromptus," 
was another delightful specimen of Schubert's inex- 
haustible invention, though we should hardly place it 
in the very first rank among his Sonotas. Miss Bar- 
Tojr, with a good rich contralto voice, well cultivat- 
ed, made a very good impression and seems capable 
of something truly fine. 

These Matindos, while they hare exhibited the 
Tcrsatility, the wonderful memory and mastery of the 
young pianist, hare been wholly unique in character, 
and have largely increased our knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the treasures which Schubert's genius, like 
a retreating wave, left carelessly in such profusion on 
this mortal shore. They have also introduced choice 
things, rarely or never hoard before, from other mas- 
ters, and must therefore count for much in onr ac- 
count of progress. 

Herhank Daum's third and last"Beethoven Mat- 
inee," last Tuesday, we wero sorry to bo unable to at- 
tend. The programme was interesting. Besides 
the repetition of the groat B flat Trio for a close, it 
had the Piano and Violin Sonata in F, op. 24, by 
Messrs. Daum and H. Suck, and the Piano Sonata, 
op. 26, in A fiat. Mr. Budolphsbn sang again the 
Bu8$Ued" and another Lied by Beethoven. 
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{Crowded out last time). Four very rich Chamber 
Concerts demand record for this fortnight, and we 
must despatch thom much too briefly. 

Carl Rosa's Matinee, last Saturday afternoon, 
crowded Chickering's Hall with choicest audience, 
and was one of the most delif^htful aflfairsof the kind 
tliat any of us remember. Of course Parepa, Rosa 
and Dresel were names to conjure by. The pro- 
gramme was rare and admirable : 

Rondo— fbr PUno and Violin, B minor Sehnbort. 

8eenft and Aria— "Ah ! Perfldo^* BMthotM. 
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Bona tii— for Piano and Violin, C minor BeethoTen. 

Aria, "Fmhlock© mein Ilent" Bach. 

WUh Violin Obligato by Mr Carl Rosa. 

a) OaTotUs. (Violin) ...« ..Bach. 

6) Abendlied. '^ Schumann. 

o^.~ ( «) The Flrat Violet. Tif.nrf-u.fti»« 

^"S*- I b) Prahllnjcslled. Mendalwohn. 

Sonata, for Piano and Violin Uaydn. 

We haro never Mt the power and beaatj of Pa- 
repa's singing so much as on this occasion. In *'Ah! 
perfido" she sho'srcd real dramatic power and feel- 
ing : the voice "had a tear in it ;" and with the nias> 
terly accompaniment of Mr. Dresel, iii which the 
piano seemed sensitively to feel with the singer, the 
scena made a great impression. The two Mendels- 
sohn songs were beantifally contrasted ; the innocent 
frngranoe of the Violet was there, and the sadness ; 
and the "Spring Song*' was full of ardent hope and 
joy. But the Aria of Bach, so running over with 
joy, at once religious, childlike, hearty, a spiritual 
frofic, one may say (taking hint from the first Ger- 
man word), was what she gave herself to with all her 
generous, genial, healthy nature ; it was splendidly 
sung and had to be repeated. Was this your "dry 
old Bach V* 

The Schubert Rondo, a piece full of fire, was just 
the thing for Bosa and was capitally done by both 
artists. The Beethoven Sonata, however, was the 
perfect thing of all, and gave the deepest pleasure, 
especially the slow movement. Nor could there 
have been a more enlivening, wholesome ending than 
the little Haydn Sonau (originally a Trio,* but the 
'cello part is easily absorbed into the piano). For as 
it recalled Clara Schumann and Joachim, and those 
who heard it this time will not wonder that it was a 
favorite with those artists. It begins with the very 
phrase of the Farmer's song in the "Seasons." a mo- 
mentary suggestion only, and goes on full of life and 
almost witty felicities. Mr. Rosa's violin solos 
were exquisitely played, and the whole concert went 
oflf to a charm. We trust the same destiny that has 
united these two artists, also means that their orbit 
shall centre more and more on Boston, and that we 
shall have other concerts of this kind. 

Ernst Perado's fifth "Schubert Matinde (Feb. 
21 ) was the most remarkable of nil. Think of a 
young artist playing from memory the entire Sona- 
ta, op. 106, of Beethoven I the longest continued ef- 
fort of the master's most excited and profoundly 
brooding creative imagination ; so full of contrasts, 
so intense and deep, so complex, so broken up by 
seeming interruptions of new and irrepressible ideas I 
Yet it was done with certainty and power to the end. 
Think, too, of playing in the same programme that 
wonderful Schubert Fantasia in Sonata form, op. 78, 
beginning with the broad, rich, stately Moito modera- 
to e euniahiUt in G ! We thought ho did not take it 
moderato enough for its character. And how deli- 
cious the Andante^ the strong Minuetto and heavenly- 
sweet 7Wo, the finale AUegreitol This was a Schu- 
bert Sonata worth the hearing. Besides these pieces 
we had Beethoven's Sonata, op. 102, No. 1, with 
Violoncello, finely played by Mr. FniES, a work of 
rare beauty, and Schubert's Variations on an original 
theme, in A flat, op. 35, a masterly reading by Pera- 
bo and Drbsel. Another young debutante. Miss 
Far WELL, sang Cherubini's Ave Mania and Schu- 
bert's "Serenade" in a style that showed right cul- 
ture and with good expression. 

Mr. Carltlr Pbtersilea has completed his 
first course of "Schumann Soirees," and we are glad 
to see that he intends to give four more, in a period 
a little less crowded with other music, let us hope. 
We have only room to record his last two pro- 
grammes, with the remark that all his piano perform- 
ances of works so important, difficult, and some of 
them rare, were masterly in technique and style ; that 
it was a great treat to hear Urso's violin in the 
"Krentzer" Sonata ; and that both Miss Lor i no and 
Miss Ryan caught the ^>mt of the fine German songs 
and sang them charmingly. 



Third iSbir^tf, Fib. 14. 

Fantaiite-lliMer. Op 26 Schumann 

Song. -The Violet" Moanrt. 

Grand Sonata. Op. 47 Bettboren. 

i a NiKht Song \ 

Songs I 6 NutTre« ) Schumann. 

Sonata, Op. 27 lUrht^r. 

Slumber Song Frans. 

Yiolia Concerto Vieuxteoips. 

Fourth Soiree, Feb. 23. 

Quintet In B flat. Op 44 Schumann. 

(a Therkla'a Lament, I 
fr Thine i« mjr heart, ) Schubert. 

Trio in C minor. Op. 66 Hendelaaohn. 

( a Up fromVny Tears are »prlnglng ) 
Songe. ) 6 To the SunlUht. ) .Schumann. 
Concerto in F minor. Op. 21 Chopin. 

OncnKBTRAL Uniow. The Wednesday After- 
noon Concerts are giving a great deal of pleasure and 
recruiting fresh audience for much good classical 
music, the proportion of which largely exceeds that of 
the "light and popular" in all their programmes. The 
second concert (March 6) opened with Cherubini's 
Overture to "Les Abcncerages," which pleased so in 
the Harvard concerts. Then followed a Violoncello 
solo, an Adagio, by Romberg, artistically played by 
Mr. August Suck. Then Mendelssohn's "Scotch" 
Symphony, which sounded fresh again. Then Mr. 
Prraro played Mendelssohn 's brilliant Cappriccio 
in B minor, admirably of course, and for an encore 
fitly chose the well-known fiery Prelude in £ minor. 
A Waltz closed the entertainment. 

This week the Overture was Beethoven's Ecjmont ; 
the Symphony, Mozart's graceful little "French" one 
in D. Mr. Carltlb Petrrsilba played Mendcls- 
8ohn's G-rainor Concerto in splendidly effective style. 
Miss Ba rtok won very hearty applause by her sing- 
ing of a contralto recitative and Cavatina from // 
Giitmmento. A Fantasia for the Bassoon, played by 
Mr. Paul Eltz, was curious as illustrating the char- 
acter and capacity of the instrument and the remark- 
able skill of the performer ; but the charm of its indi- 
viduality is lost when it steps out of the orchestra. 
The concert waltzed itself out as usual, gracefully 
and brightly, away "over land and sea," so far as a 
fancy title may so lead. 

A plenty of other concerts there have been, and big 
ones, some with "model programmes" — so called 
perhaps because each thing in them is out of its place ; 
as if the cramming of all sorts into one basket, even 
if they bo good sorts singly, could be a safe model to 
go by in anything but making money ! Model ad- 
vertisements too, a yard long, with a mountebank 

proclamation before the name of each piece and artist, 
on the principle that Art may be all very well, but 
that things got up in the name of Art are a far better 
dodge, and that the art of art!( in this advanced age of 
ours is Advertising. These things ai-e not conceived 
in any spirit of Art, nor prompted by any love of 
Art ; they are not planned by artists, but by artists' 
agents and runners setting up to do a clever stroke of 
business (in the name of Music) on their own ac- 
count. Such things, although the "stars" C^iit of 
their courses) fight with them, hardly come within 
the scope of Art criticism or notice, save as curiosities 
or symptoms of the times. 

Mr. John K. Paine arrived a few days since, in 
good health and spirits, happy in the success of his 
Mass in Berlin, of which an account will be found 
in another column. lie has already returned to his 
duties at Harvard University. 

J. Hosenthal's Services for the Episcopal 

ChnrclL 

No. 1. Yenite. in C. 2, Te Deum, in F. 8, Juhilate, in B 
flat. 4. Gloria*, in B flat and D. 6, Bonum tfSt, in K flat. 
8, Deus Hifereatur, in B. New Yorlc : pnbliahed by Wllliani 
A. Pond & Co. 

How thankless and difficult a task it is to write 
church music suited to the Ustes of the majority of 
church goers, only the practical organist, who con- 
scientiously respects his profession, can judge. He 
is in a measure obliged to ignore what the really cul- 
tivatcd artist understands by "church music," unless 
he chooses to resign his position. He can only tim- 



idiv make use of a few of the trifles written hv tho«e 
great mastcre, who dedicated their noMcsi powers to 
the service of the church ; for the singers x\ho do the 
singing of the congn'iiation — after favorite solo or 
concert singers — are anxious to shine with their 
voices, and do not care to trouble themselves about 
learning "heavy music," as some of them ignorantly 
style the songs of Bach, Handel, etc. Then the 
congregation must be "pleased ;" and the music com- 
mittee, too frequently composed of men who have 
not the least inkling of an idea as to what sacred mu- 
sic really is and should be, keep a sharp look out 
lest they be deprived of their favorite anthems, ar- 
rangements of operatic themes, improvements (?) of 
old hymns, settings of popular songs, "Oh ye tears," 
"When the swallows," etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

Such a state of things is most unrfiatisfactory to the 
sensible musician ; he thinks of all possible means to 
reform such a misuse of music, but the evil has taken 
so deep a root, that the effort can only be made with 
care and prudence. Among these thoughtful musi- 
cians we class Mr. Mosenthal. He possesses un- 
common musical knowledge, and a desire to use his 
powers in the service of the best. For many years 
organist in one of the principal churches of New 
York, he has had ample experience of the particular 
needs of the Episcopal service here in the department 
of music. 

We regard the above compositions, written with 
such an aim as we have alluded to, as — to speak a 
little figuratively — a bridge pointing and le.'iding to 
the sacred compositions of Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn. They are written in a pure style, 
and always with respect to the words of the text ; 
well calculated for the voice, without being difiicult. 
They are intended more especially for a quartet, 
while presenting opportunities to all the voices to 
distinguish themselves in pleasant solos. The organ 
accompaniment is carefully written in support of the 
quartet ; and we are sure that Mr. Mosenthal 's Ser- 
vices will be welcomed wherever there is a taste for 
good church music. The outward oppearance of 
the series is tasteful, and the printing and engraving 
clear and correct. F. L. Ritter. 



We learn that Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Music publishers of this city, have purchased the 
stock, copyrights and business of the late firm of 
Firth, Son & Co., of New York, and c.«tnblis!icd a 
branch of their house there, under the charge of Mr. 
Cuarles H. Ditson, the junior partner. 

Worcester, Mass. A writer in the 5/)y 8.i\*s : 

Passing along Main street last evening, I wn^ at- 
tracted by the sound of voices n« of "many wmor.»," 
&c., &c. Following the melodious sounds, I soon 
reached Brinley Hall, ascertaining at once the plead- 
ing music I had heard to be miide hy the Mozart niul 
Beethoven Choral Union. I fourd more than oTie 
hundred and fif^y interested pint^cr^, led hy the illi- 
cient and popular conductor, Carl Zerrahn— the work 
ill hand Becfthoven's "Engedi," or ' D:»vi(l in ihe 
Wilderness." I was told the society nninhers over 
two hundred active members ; that their ninsicil li- 
brary is valued at more than nine hundred dollurs, 
etc. I was also informed that the "Union" intend 
rendering "Engedi," with various selectionis, makmg 
up a meritorious and interesting miscellaneous con- 
cert, on the evening of our annual Fast. 

This is well ; but why not sing Beethoven's music 
to the words and subject of his own choice, "Christ at 
the Mount of Olives," instead of this English perver- 
sion of it into "Engedi ?" 

Mas. Van Zandt and other Singers. This 
lady, whom many will recollect as havint; made a 
very favorable impression at the gi*eat Mu>ical Festi- 
val of the Handel and Haydn Society in this city, two 
years ago, is meeting with very great success in ope- 
ra abroad. According to a correspondent in War- 
saw, Russia, Mrs. Van Zandt began a six months' 
engagement in that city in November last, with the 
Russian Government, making her debut in Lucia, 
and achieving an "immense success ;" since which 
she baa appeared nine times as Margherite in"Faust," 
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with increasinfi^ popalarity at each representation. 
Her repertoire now consifti of fourteen operas. She 
froes to Vienna to sing during the month of May. 
Her movements after that date are not given. 

Our correspondent also refers to the success of 
Mrs. Kempton in opera at Milan, and likewise to the 
melancholv demise of Mrs. Ford, another Boston 
lady, whicii has been previously referred to. 

It is pleasant to record the success of American 
ladies in the Old World ; and many more are destin- 
ed to take a hii;h rank in the profession, among whom 
may be named Miss Annie Gary as one of the most 

{>romi8ing, if reports are to be credited. Miss Hunt- 
ey has already attained to considerable eminence, 
and Miss Whitton k hard at work perfecting herself 
in the divine art. — Transcript, Feb, 9. 

Boston opera'goers of the glorious days of "the 

first Havana troupe," at the Howard Athenseom, 

well remember the subject of the following obituary, 

(from the Philadelphia Cify Item) and will alviays 

associate him with Tedesco, Raniori, Vita, Novelli, 

ice. 

Signor Natale Perelli, whose death last week has 
caused universal regret, was bom in Milan in 1816, 
and at an early age evinced so decided a talent for 
music that he was placed in the Conservatoire, and 
thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of his art. 
Shortly after bis leaving the Conservatoire, he pro- 
duced his first opera, "Osti non Osti," which possess- 
ed so much merit that it still holds the Italian stape. 
His career having opened so well, he then wrote 
"Clarissa Harlowe," (which will be remembered by 
all who heard it last year in Philadelphia,) "Belshaz- 
zar," and many others, which, being the property of 
European managers, have never been heard in Amer- 
ica, but have achieved triumphs in the old world, the 
leading roles having been sung by Medori, Bellini, 
Angelini, and other celebrated vocalists. It will be 
remembered that Perelii sang in opera in Philadel- 
phia in 1847, at the Walnut Street Theatre. His 
adoption of the operatic stage was a mere accident. 
A tenor, petted and spoiled, was to sing in "Lucin," 
but at the last moment, refused to do so. Rather 
than disappoint the audience Perelii undertook the 
part, and achieved such a success that he was at once 
engaged, and appeared in "Lucrexia Borgia," "Cor- 
rado D'Altamura." by Ricci, "Due Foscari," by 
Verdi, "Ernani," &c. Coming to America with the 
Marti troupe, he created a decided sensation, espec- 
ally in Philadelphia, and was so much admired as an 
artist that our citizens urged him to remain. He 
did so, and Philadelphia lias been his home nntil 
his death. He at once took a leading position as 
teacher of singing, and became very popular. His 
method was the best, and his pupils number some of 
our finest singers. He was an ardent lover of his 
profession, and may be said to have killed himself 
with over-work. He was never idle, and the task 
WAS too great for him. He died from debility, not 
from disease. His pupils at his death numbered at 
least fiftv. He was married, but his wife died some 
few years ago, leaving with him two children — a boy 
and girl — now grown, and living near Milan, on a 
beautiful villa Perelii presented them. They have 
never visited America, but every yenr Perelii made a 
voyage to Europe. Ho had engaged his passage for 
the coming Jnne, expecting to witness the Great Ex- 
position. His death will be much regretted, for he 
was highly respected by all who knew him, and by 
his loss the cause of music will suffer. Still we 
have Signori Rondinella and Durnnd. We cannot 
recommend Hizzio, who is not dt'fjtie defois, and in- 
ferior to the gentlemen we have named . Perelii left 
a couple of manuscri|>t operas: "Clara di Montalvo," 
and "Conti di Spcrlinga," which nrc in the hands of 
Messrs. Constant Guillou and Alfred Durend. We 
trust they will be produced by Perelii 's pupils. On 
Mondayhc was buried from St. John's church, with 
very imposing ceremonies. Selections from Mo- 
zart's "Requiem," and "Twelfth Mass," were sung, 
and the Gcrmania Orchestra assisted. Perelli's pu- 
pils should by all means get up some testimonial to 
his memory * Several performances of his new ope- 
ras, the proceeds to go toward erecting over him a 
suitable monument, would be a good idea. 

The Concert for the Cretans. The follow- 
ing correspondence completes the record given in oor 
last : 

To Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Hon. John A. Andrew, 
&c., &c., Executive Committee of the Greek Re- 
lief Committee : 

Gbntubmen : In behalf of the Concert Committee 
of the Harvard Musical Association, I have the pleas- 
ure of hereby placing in your hands for the relief of 



"exiled and starving women and children of the Cre- 
tan patriots," the sum of $2249 22, the net result of 
the concert of the 18th inst. The gross receipu were 
$2460. 

This response of oar music-loving citizens to your 
appeal is certainly gratifying, while it shows 'how 
well a noble Art can plead the cause of Man. But a 
goodly portion of the large snm realized hai to be 
counted as the personal contribution of the artiats, 
who not only made the concert so attractive, bat who 
each and all freely gave their service. It is for yoor 
Committee, rather than for ni, to name them with 
due credit; and the accompanying programme of 
the concert shows you who they were. Allow us to 
suggest, however, that this sacrifice of time and la- 
bor, on the part of the fifty or more hard-working 
membera of the orehestra, was especially significant 

The pecuniary result is farther increased by the 
free offer of the Music Hall on tlie part of its Direc- 
tors ; by the generosity of Messrs. Alfred Madge & 
Son in accepting nothing for the programmes ; ai 
well as by liberal deductions from the fair charges of 
Mr. Peck, whose zeal and judgment in the sale of the 
tickets and otherwise, were invaluable,— of Mr. 
Plumer for printing tickets, and of the Daily Adver- 
tiser and Traveller for advertising. 

Trusting that this concert also indirectly aids the 
Cretan cause, by inspiring a more general interest in 
it, I remain, gentlemen, with great respect. 
Your servant, 

John S. Dwiobt. 

Boston, Febmary 22, 1867. 
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Greek Rblibv Comuitteb, 
Office, 20 Broufxbld Street, 
Boston, Feb. 23, I86r 

To John S. Dwighl, Esq. Dear Sir— We beg to 
tender through you to the concert committee of the 
Harvard Musical Association oor mo4t earnest thanks 
for the very noble sum of $2249 22, which you have 
sent us as the net proceeds of the concert given in 
the Music Hall on the 18th inst. in behalf of "the 
exiled and starving women and children of the Cre- 
tan patriots." 

So generous a response to our appeal, on the part 
of the Dublic, is extremely gratifymg as an indica- 
tion or the general interest which the heroic struggle 
of these gallant islanden for their freedom against 
the whole force of a great empire has awakened 
among us, and of the sympathy with which the suf- 
ferings and miseries it has brought in its train are re- 
garded. 

It is hard to find in history a conflict tltat can com- 
pare with this for the heroism and self-sacrifice with 
which it has been conducted, or for the importance 
of the issue it involves — that issue being, as we all 
know, no less than the regeneration of the fairest 
part of the world, the seat of that ancient civiliza- 
tion to which the modem is so deeply indebted for 
many of its greatest treasures in literature and art ; 
and the final emancipation of Christian nations from 
the domination of an alien and barbarous race. 

It was an exceedingly beautiful thought of youn 
that art should lend its aid to a cause so holy, and the 
good taste and good iudgmcnt with which yon have 
given effect to the thon;;ht do equal honor to you 
and to those who have co-operated with you. 

The magnificent orchestra of the Symphony Con- 
certs has a special claim upon our gratitude for its 
costly offering of time and labor, — an offering which, 
from the sacrifices it entails upon the industrious and 
able artists that compose the orchestra, the public 
will surely not fail to appreciate. The Orpheus Mu- 
sical Society, Miss Houston and Mr. P. H. Powen, 
the distinguished pianists. Mr, Otto Dresel, Ernst 
Perabo, B. J. Lang, and Hugo I.ieonhard ; and the 
accomplished conductors, Messrs. Carl Zerrahn and 
August Kreissmann, have all nobly crowned the fa- 
vor in which they are held among us by this gracious 
consecration of their high artistic powers to the illus- 
tration of the strength and delicacy of that sentiment 
of brotherhood which makes the cnnse of freedom the 
common concern of every enlightened and high-mind- 
ed man and woman tlie 'world over. 

To these eminent artists, as well ns to all the other 
persons you have enumerated in yonr letter as help* 
ing to achieve the great success of this concert, the 
Executive Committee beg now to tender their warm- 
est thanks on behalfof those they have the honor to 
represent. 

And assuring you that the money thus generously 
contributed shall find its way in the quickest and 
most elficacious manner to the unfortunate persons 
it is meant to succor, we remain, with very great re- 
gard, my dear sir, Faithfully yours, 

Samuel G. Howe, John A. Andrew, 

Amos A. Lawrence, Hbem ann J. Warner, 

Horatio Woodman, 

Executive Committee, 
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Vooal, with Piano Aeoompanlment. 

Welcome to Jenny. Ballad. J. S. Cox, SO 

Oommmem "O why an the flMran so frafnnt to- 
day ?'* and la vDeoamooly prtity. Oood eboraa. 
God be merciful onto bs, and bleaa as. (Deaa 
Misereator in C). Anthem. J. R. Fairlamb. 65 
1 coed aattiaiB, with choraaaa, toUrapar a rd with 
aoloa. InO, bntvarlaatoilMkaysofAaiidO. 
Beautiful Highlands. Scottiib Ballad. SO 

Snag by Ura. Heward Paol, aod is qaita aincabla 
and oMlodioaa. 

Sing me that song again. Song. J, W. Mardoek, SO 
O Elinor. Song and quartet. *' •' SO 

Two good aoDga. Id tlia laal **0 Biaor," rlogs oat 
vary mriodtoualy in tho chonia. 
The good-bye at the door. Daet. S, Glover. 40 

▲a azmtlant piaea, mualeally and noralty . 
Still he kept thinking. Ballad. /. P. Ordway, SO 

Praity '*aoldlar boy" b«Ilad. 
Outside her window. Song. Wadsworth, 40 

Oommandad lo daapalriaff lOTtn. Piatty. 
Sweet is trae love. Song. Bittmenthat, 40 

Wonb by Tanayaoo. Daaply patbatla. 

InatrnaAantal. 

Meditation. Caprice Etade. IF. J. M'DoMgatt. 75 
or Boeh marie. IMOkalt, bal liaa a Hah aalody , 
and worthy of earaAil atody by aoiataara . 
Beautiful Lena. Transcription. V, B, Aubert. 40 
Tba original nalody, by Biabart, la a ehanning ona, 
and the tianaeriptlon ia graeaful, and not difBanlt. 
Bine Bird Polka. K. B. AiUfert. S5 

Qalto alagant, and whan skllfhtly plarad, mia tha 
air with awMt warbllnca. Mmy rnadlnm dlflonlty. 
Lena, Mareh sentimenule. S, G,Fratt. S5 

Oontahia tha malody of **]laatttifhl Lana. " 
Flowers of Memory Schottisch. A, Merge, 30 

IMIaata and awaat. Suy madinn difflealty. 
Freah Hopes. "Land of Dreams." C, Grobe. 40 
The Vesper Bell. " " *« 40 

Both ara azeallaat lnstmefelT« plaeaa, and tha laat 
ia aapeelally pkaaingand delleata. 
The Naiads Barcarole. E, Mack. 40 

Vary naat and piquant, and not dHHenlt. 
Lb Zingan, or the "Bohemian Qir\."B.Ri<Aards. 40 
Ona bagina to play thia with tha Inward Inquiry, 
**wliat can Rieharda maka of thaca wcU«wom makn 
diaa ?" but ao charmingly and ia aueh noval Ibmia 
ara thay arranged, that on laying It down, ono ht- 
lirvaB to have played aomatbing entirely n«w. 
The Sociable Lnncera. C. Weiugarten. 50 

Boolable fellowa, thcae Lanecra, no doabt, but th at 
ia not tha meaning. Mr. **Wlne-gardKn** haa dona a 
good thing fbraoelabla partlaa, in whieh, wa anppoaa, 
tha mllUnary rather pradomlnataa OTer the military 
department. 

La Gadiune Polka. C. Bitot. 30 

One of the preitleat of polkaa, and haa tha merit of 
being qnlta dlflBnant In Ibnu tnm othera. 
Dow Drop Waltzes. D 'Albert. 4 hands. 

F. S. Davenport. 1 .00 
Sprightly, and naaftal for taamars. 

Books. 

Heller's Art of Phrasing, with foreign fin- 
gering. Book 1. $1.75 

" 2. $2.00 
Many learners have little natural Uuu in playing. 
8neh atndlaa as tha above have lometlmeB a reaEwrka- 
ble cfllact in awalcening and atrengthening aneha Am- 
ttlty ; and laamara In general will not ragrat a few 
waeka or months spent in their stody. 



Bios 10 BY M4n.— Mnalelaaentby mall, the eipenae being 
two eentu for erery fonrouncea.or fraetlon thereof. Peraona 
aia difltanee will flod the eonveyance a aavlng of time and 
espeoae In obtaining aoppllea. Booka can also be aent at 
double theae ratca. 
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